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BROWNSON 


BBOWKSON,  Qbb8TB8  Avoubtub,  LL.  D.,  an  ments  efficient  in  society,  and  give  to  faith,  lore^ 
American  aathor.  bom  at  Stockbridffe,  Yt^  and  union  the  supremacy  over  disbelief  nnoer- 
Sept.  16, 1803.  His  earlj  life,  passed  chiefly  tainty,  and  individualism.  In  1886  he.organiz- 
inth  (dd  pe(^  in  a  lonely  locality,  was  without  ed,  in  Boston,  the  "  society  for  Ohristian  union 
the  sports  and  charms  which  usually  belong  to  and  progress,^'  of  which  he  retained  tiie  pastor- 
childhood.  He  was  taught  the  assembly's  cate-  ate  till  he  ceased  jpreachinff,  in  1848.  Immedi- 
chism,  the  apostles'  creed,  and  the  Lord's  ately  after  removmg  to  Soston,  he  publiished 
pnjar :  and,  with  a  fondness  for  reading,  had  his  "  New  Views  of  Obristianity,  Society,  and 
for  books  alinost  nothing  but  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church,"  remarkable  for  its  protest  against 
a  few  reliHg;ion8  treatises.  Hence  his  thoughts  Protestantism ;  and  in  which,  by  speculations 
took  a  deeply  religious  turn;  and  at  9  years  akin  to  those  of  Benjamin  Constant  and  the  St; 
of  age,  having  been  permitted  to  witness  a  gen-  Simonians,  he  looked  to  the  immecUate  future 
&tl  nulitary  muster,  and  being -asked  what  he  for  a  transformation  of  religious  and  social  ideas 
had  seen  to  interest  him,  his  answer  was,  that  and  institutions.  In  1888  he  establi^ed  the 
he  had  seen  two  old  men  talking  on  religion.  In  ^^  Boston  Quarterly  Beview,"  of  which  he  was 
&et,  he  had  forgotten  the  soldiers  to  listen  to  a  proprietor,  and  almost  sole  writer,  during  the  6 
debate  on  election  and  free-will,  in  which  he  years  of  its  separate  existence,  and  to  wmoh  he 
hizmelf  took  part.  One  of  his  earliest  aspira-  contributed  largely  during  the  first  year  after 
tioBS  was  to  become  a  clergyman.  In  his  19th  it  was  merged  into  the  **  Democratic  Review," 
year,  he  Joined  the  Presbyterian  church  at  of  New  York.  It  was  designed  not  to  support 
BaDston,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  attending  an  acade-  any  definite  doctrine,  but  to  awaken  Uiought  on 
my,  but  soon  meeting  with  men  of  various  re*  great  subjects,  with  reference  to  speedy  and 
ligions  opinions^  he  changed  his  views  after  mudi  radical  changes.  To  this  end  also  he  pub- 
argomentation  and  a  period  of  perjplexity,  and  Ushed,  in  1840,  *' Charles  ElwcNod,  or  the 
became,  in  1826,  a  Imiversallst  minister.  He  Infidel  Converted, ''  a  philosophico-reliffious 
preached  in  different  villages  of  Vermont  and  treatise,  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  This  book 
New  York,  and  wrote  for  and  edited  various  re-  has  passed  through  several  editions  in  Eng- 
ligioQsperiodicals,  disseminating  a  confused  med-  land,  but  as  the  author  soon  afterward 
1^  of  bold  thoughts.  His  ecclesiastical  position  changed  his  views  on  the  subjects  treated  in  it, 
had  grown  into  disfavor  with  him,  when,  mak-  he  declined  to  have  more  than  one  edition  issu- 
ing aoquaintanoe  with  Robert  Owen,  he  was  ed  in  this  country.  In  his  sermons,  essays,  and 
tascinatedbyschemea  of  social  reform;  and  in  books,  he  had  pushed  abstract  principles  to 
1888  he  waa  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the  speculative  results,  and,  as  he  afterward  said, 
working-men's  pArty  in  New  York,  the  design  had  accepted  and  vindicated  nearly  every  error 
of  whioi  was  to  relieve  the  poorer  and  more  into  which  the  human  race  has  ever  fallen. 
nomerons  classes  l^  political  organization.  Of  Having  gone  in  one  direction  about  as  £Eir  as  was 
the  eflbctiTeQesB  of  this  movement  he  presently  possible,  and  meeting  with  little  either  oi  sym- 
deqwied,  when  the  writings  of  Dr.  Channing  patby  or  success,  he  began  to  suspect  that  man 
drew  his  attention  to  the  Unitarians,  and  in  was  not  made  for  a  church-builder,  but  that  God 
1832  he  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  congrega-  hknself  had  founded  a  church  centuries  since, 
tion.  He  now  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  fully  adapted  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  hu- 
many  cultivated  persons ;  was  introduced  to  man  beings.  This  reactionary  tendency  in  Ms 
the  frmch  and  German  literatures ;  and  began  thoughts  was  encouraged  by  a  course  of  reason- 
the  methodical  study  of  philosophy  and  theol-  ing;  and  the  ultraiconodast  in  institutions,  and 
ogy.  His  diief  advisers  were  the  works  of  the  *^  chartered  libertine"  in  doctrine^  began  to  look 
Freodi  philoaophers,  and  the  most  important  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  the  organiza- 
refsalt  of  his  study  was  a  conviction  jof  the  ne«  tion  which  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  con- 
oeasity  of  anew  religions  organization  of  man*  struct  for  the  redemption  of  humanity.  With 
kind,  which  should  render  me  religious  senti-  his  entrance  into  the  Roman  communion,  in 
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1844,  the  romance  of  liia  intellectaal  career  was  incorporated  in  1815,  and  contained  in 

terminates,  and  he  has  since  been  laboring  1853  about  4,600  inhabitants,  who  are  exten- 

strennoosly  for  the  doctrines  of  that  church,  sively  engaged  in  varioos  manofactores,  and  ia 

His  course  as  a  metaphysical  thinker  runs  par-  steamboat  building. 

allel  with  his  ecclesiastical  career     At  one  BROWNSYILUS,  formerly  Fort  Brown,  a 

time  a  sensationalist,  he  passed  to  the  senti-  post  town,  capital  of  Oameron  co.,  Texa&  on 

mental  or  intaitional  philosophy,  and  was  one  the  left  biEink  of  the  Rio  Grande,  oppMOsite  Mata- 

of  the  earliest  admirers  of  Goasin  in  this  coon-  moras,  and  about  40  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Mez- 

try.     Two    articles   which  he   published  on  ico.    It  is  easily  accessible  by  steamboats,  and 

edecticism  in  the  "  Christian  Examiner,''  in  its  advantageous  situation  and  trade  with  Mez- 

1887)  were  noticed  and  applauded  by  Coumn  in  ico  hare  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous 

the  preface  to  the  8d  edition  of  his  IhigmenU  and  populous  towns  of  the  state.    The  value  of 

Fhuo9ophiqu€&,     After  devoting  more  atten-  its  imports  in  1852  was  estimated  at  $6,000,000. 

tion  to  philosophy,  he  embraced  rationalism.  It  contains  a  custom-house,  2  newspaper  offices, 

A  later  persuasion  of  the  neceanty  of  what  may  and  8  churches ;  pop.  in  1854,  about  5,000.— At 

be  called  the  traditional  element^  made  him  a  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  in 

Catholic  in  religion,  and  produced  in  his  philoso-  1846,  the  U.  S.  troops  under  Gen.  Taylor  occu- 

phy  a  union  of  the  two  systems  of  traaitional-  pied  this  place,  threw  up  a  strong  work,  and, 

ism  and  rationalism,  which  is  substantially  his  leaving  in  it  a  small  garrison,  marched  to  the 

present  doctrine.    The  method  which  he  adopts  relief  of  Point  Isabel,  on  the  coast,  where  their 

m  his  system  IB  the  distinction  between  intuition  supplies  were  threatened.    In  the  mean  time 

(direct  perception)  and  reflection  (indirect  or  re-  the  Mexicans,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Mata- 

flex  knowledge).    The  mind  is  unconciously  in-  moras,  erected  batteries,  and  on  May  4  com- 

tuitive;  it  does  not,  in  intuition,  know  that  it  has  menced  a  bombardment  of  the  forL  which 

intuition  of  this  or  that  truth,  because  as  soon  lasted  160  hours.    The  Americans  aefsuded 

as  it  knows  or  is  conscious  of  the  intuition  it  themselves  with  spirit  and  success,  maintaining 

has  reflex  knowledge.    Reflection  can  contain  their  position  untU  the  surrender  of  the  city  to 

nothing  which  is  not  first  in  intuition.    In  or-  Taylor,  but  losing  their   commander,  Mfjor 

der  to  reflect  on  that  which  we  know  intuitive-  Brown,  who  was  killed  by  a  shell  on  the  6th. 

ly,  we  must  have  some  sensible  sign  by  whicb  It  is  in  honor  of  this  ofllcer  that  the  town  was 

tiie  mind  may  apprehend  or  take  hold  of  it.  named.    It  has  of  late  years  been  the  starting 

8uch  a  sign  is  language,  both  in  the  ordinary  point  of  several  unsuccessful  fillibuster  expedi- 

and  figurative  sense  of  the  word,  which  thus  tions  into  the  Mexican  territory, 

holds  in  the  metaphysics  of  Mr.  Brownson  a  place  BROWNSVILLE,  the  capital  of  Haywood 

corresponding  to  that  which  tradition  holds  in  co.,  Tenn.,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich, 

his  rdigious  system.    The  knowledge  of  God,  level  country,  is  surrounded  by  cotton  and 

he  maintains,  is  intuitive.    The  ideal  element  maize  plantations,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  ac- 

of  every  inteUectual  act  is  God  creating  crea-  tive  trade.    It  oonlains  a  female  college  under 

tures,  ens  ereat  exUtentioi.    The  later  publica-  the  direction  of  the  Baptists.    Pop.  1,000. 

tionsof  Mr.  Brownson  are  the  "Spirit  Rapper,'^  BRUAT,  Abmakd  Joseph,  a  French  admi- 

in  1864,  and  the  "  Convert,  or  Leaves  from  my  ral,  born  at  Colmar,  1796,  died  in  1865.     In 

Experience,"  in  1857.    Since  1844  he  has  sup-  1848  he  was  governor  of  the  Marquesas  islands, 

ported  almost  single-handed,  in  Boston  and  New  In  1848,  after  having,  under  the  administration 

1  ork,  "  Brownson^s  Quarterly  Review,"  devoted  of  Cavaignac,  ofllciated  for  a  short  time  as  prefect 

especially  to  the  defence  of  CathoHo  doctrines,  of  the  port  of  Toolon,  he  was  appointed  governor 

but  also  discussing  the  questions  in  politics  and  of  Martinique  and  commander  of  the  naval  depot 

literature  with  which  the  public  mind  is  occu-  in  the  Antilles,  of  which  he  became  ffovemor- 

pied.    An  attempt  was  made  by  Dr.  John  H.  general,  March  12, 1849.    In  1852  he  oecame  a 

Newman  and  others  to  persuade  him  to  accept  member  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  -  in  the 

a  chair  in  the  new  Irish  university  in  Dublin,  following  year  commander-in-chief  of  the  ocean 

but  he  preferred  to  continue  his  labors  in  his  sonadron.    In  1854  he  served  in  the  fleet  in  the 

native  country.    Translations  of  severd  of  his  Black  sea  as  vice-admiral,  under  Admiral  Hame- 

works  and  essays  have  been  published  and  fa-  lin,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  first  bom- 

vorably  received  in  Europe,  and  his  "Review"  bardment  of  Sebastopol.    On  Dec  8  he  took 

is  regularly  republished  in  London  simultane-  the  place  of  Haraelin,  and  was  on  the  point  of 

ously  with  its  appearance  in  this  country.  returning  to  France  when,  after  leaving  the 

BROWNSVILLE,  a  post  borough  of  Fayette  port  of  Messina,  he  died  of  the  cholera. 
CO.,  Penn.    It  is  situated  on  the  Monongahela  BRUCE,  a  noble  family  of  Scotland,  2  mem- 
river,*  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  national  road,  bers  of  which  occupied  the  throne,  after  one  had 
A  bridge  over  the  river  has  been  erected  here  pretended  to  it  in  vain. — ^Robebt,  7th  lord  of 


port.  In  the  vicinity  are  rich  mines  of  bitu-  the  8  last  kings  of  Scotland  had  become  ex- 
minous  coal.  The  Monongahela  is  navigable  to  tinct,  and  the  saccession  reverted  to  the  poster* 
this  point  for  large  steamboats.    The  borough    ity  of  David,  earl  of  Huntington,  and  younger 
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bnitlieroflB3iigWniiam,tIidLion.  The  question  into  the  ohnroh,  despatched  the  wonnded  no- 
of  flaooession  speedily  resolved  itself  into  a  sim-  bleman.  The  Scotch  historians  have  fabricated 
pie  alternative  between  2  competitors,  John  a  tale  to  palliate  an  act  which  was  in  harmony 
Kaliol,  the  great-grandson  of  David  byhis  eld-  with  the  torbnlent  spirit  and  bloody  disposition 
est  danghter,  Mfl^fl^ffet,  and  Robert  Bmoe,  the  of  the  age  and  ooontry,  and  the  authors  of 
crandson  of  David  by  his  2d  daughter,  Isabel,  which,  instead  of  feeling  disgraced,  prided  them- 
Tlie  contest  was,  by  mntoal  consent^  referred  selves  on  the  deed  as  on  an  exploit,  one  of  them 
for  deeision  to  King  Edward  I.  of  England,  who  assuming  as  his  crest  a  bloody  hand  holding  a 
prononnced,  in  accordance  with  principles  that  dirk,  with  the  legend  for  a  motto,  "I  msu^e 
would  not  now  be  diluted,  that  "in  aU  indi-  certain."  B^  the  murder  of  Oomyn, Bruce  had 
visible  heritages  the  more  remote  in  degree  staked  his  liro,  and  could  save  it  only  by  win- 
of  the  Ist  line  of  descent  is  preferable  to  the  ning  a  sceptre.  He  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
nearer  in  d^^ree  of  the  2d,^'  and  thus  gave  the  summoned  the  Scots  to  his  standard,  and  was 
kingdom  to  Baliol,  from  whom  he  required  hom-  crowned,  without  any  opposition,  at  Scone. 
age  and  feal^.  Bruce  now  retired  to  £ng-  Edward  immediately  sent  Ajmar  de  Valence, 
land,  took  service  in  the  English  army,  and  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a  great  army  to  chastise 
fi>nght  acainst  BaUol  in  the  war  which  resulted  the  rebels.  The  force  of  Bruce  was  almost  im- 
in  the  smgngation  of  SooUand  to  England.  He  mediately  destroved,  6  of  his  best  knights  made 
returned  to  his  Kiglish  estates  soon  after  the  res-  prisoners,  and  he  himself,  thrown  from  his 
ignstion  of  Baliol,  passed  tibe  last  years  of  his  life  horse,  was  rescued  only  by  the 'devotion  of 
in  the  deepest  contempt  among  the  more  pa-  Beaton.  For  2  months,  wid^  his  brothers  and 
trtotio  of  his  countrymen,  and  £ed  about  1296.  the  ladies  of  his  household,  he  wandered  to  and 
— BoBKBT,  son  of  the  preceding,  earl  of  Oarrick  fro  in  the  wilds  of  the  Grampian  hills,  living  as 
and  Annandale,  constantly  followed  the  for-  an  outlaw  on  the  deer  of  the  hills  and  the  sal- 
tanes  of  Edward,  and  fought  bravely  against  men  of  the  streams,  till  his  party  being  discov- 
Wallace  and  the  patriot  party  of  ScotUnd.  ered,  defeated,  and  forced  to  separate,  he  buried 
After  having  assisted  in  defeating  Wallace  at  himself  for  concealment  in  the  lonely  island  of 
Falkirk,  he  is  said  to  have  had  an  interview  Rathlin,  on  the  north  of  Ireland.  His  8  broth- 
with  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Oarron,  to  have  ers,  wife,  and  rister,  8  ecclesiastics  in  full  armor, 
been  affected  to  tears  by  his  patriotism,  devo-  and  others,  were  captured ;  and  the  brothers 
tion,  and  misfortunes,  and  to  have  sworn  to  were  soon  after  hanged  at  Carlisle,  and  the  prel- 
join  the  national  standard.  This  scene  is  the  ates  and  ladies  were  imprisoned  in  various 
snbject  of  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Hemans.  From  this  parts  of  England.  In  the  spring  of  180T  Bruce 
time  he  slackened  his  zeal  for  England,  but  did  returned  from  his  retreat,  surprised  his  own 
so  little  for  the  national  cause  that  he  was  able  castle  of  Oarrick,  defeated  small  parties  of  Eng- 
to  make  his  peace  with  Edward  when,  a  lit-  lish  in  many  skirmishes,  and  was  enabled  to 
tie  later,  after  the  capitulation  at  Irvine,  Wal-  maintain  himself  among  the  hills  and  forests, 
lace  was  driven  with  his  adherents  into  the  untU  Edward,  indignant  at  the  partial  success 
northern  mountains. — ^Bobsbt,  son  of  the  pre-  of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  outcasts  from 
ceding,  earl  of  Oarrick,  and  afterward  king  of  chivalry  and  forsworn  felons,  called  out  the 
Scotliuad,  bom  March  21,  1274,  died  July  9,  army  of  his  realm  and  marched  toward  the  bor- 
1329.  He  acted  at  first' as  Edward's  liegeman,  ders,  but  died  on  his  way,  leaving  to  his  son  a 
butTadllated  between  the  2  parties,  taking  no  charge  not  to  bury  his  bones  till  he  had  borne 
very  active  part  in  the  stru^e  between  Wal-  them  in  triumph  from  Berwick  bounds  to  the 
lace  and  England,  but  inclining  to  the  national  utmost  highlands.  For  8  years  Edward  H.  paid 
eauae  when  a  gleam  of  success  enlivened  the  no  attention  to  his  &ther*s  advice  or  the  Scot- 
hopea  of  the  patriots,  and,  at  the  approach  of  tish  war,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1810  he  marched 
Edward,  making  his  peace  with  the  conqueror,  into  Scotland  as  &r  as  the  Forth  without  en- 
He  was  one  of  those  consulted  by  the  king  in  countering  an  enemy,  for  Bruce  wisely  declined 
the  settlement  of  Scotland  as  an  English  prov-  to  give  him  battle.  In  the  next  year  he  sent 
ince,  and  was  x)ermitted  to  retain  the  extensive  his  favorite  Gaveston  to  renew  the  war,  who 
lands  of  his  ancestors  unalienated.  It  chanced  penetrated  beyond  the  Forth,  but  still  gained 
in  1806  that  Oomyn,  the  aoa  of  BalioFs  sister,  no  advantages,  Bruce  constanUy  retreating  he- 
ft nobleman  near  to  the  -crown,  and  already  dis-  fore  him,  keeping  the  hills  where  he  could  not 
liogaiabed  by  his  efforts  to  recover  the  inde-  be  assailed,  and  narassing  the  English  by  con- 
pei^eoce  of  his  country,  arrived  in  Dumfries  stant  petty  skinnishes,  in  which  he  mostly 
ftbont  the  same  time  with  Bruce.  By  appoint-  worsted  thenu  The  following  years  were  pass- 
men^ he  met  Bruce  alone  in  the  church  of  the  ed  by  Edward  in  ignoble  contentions  with  his 
JCnorites,  who  there  stabbed  him  witii  his  dag-  parliament,  and  by  Bruce  in  gradually  but 
ger ;  whether  by  premeditated  treachery  or  in  a  surely  recovering  all  that  he  had  lost  in  Soot- 
sudden  fit  of  passion  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  land,  until,  in  1814^  the  strong  hill  fortress  of 
Brace  harried  to  the  church  door  bloody  and  Stirling  alone  held  out  for  the  English,  and 
i^gitated,  and  to  the  inquiries  of  his  attendants  even  that  the  governor,  Mowbray,  had  been 
Tt^M :  **  I  think  I  have  killed  Oomyn  I"  forced  to  consent  to  surrender  if  it  should  not 
**  1  oo  think  1"  exclaimed  one  of  the  number —  be  relieved  before  the  feast  of  St.  John  theBap- 
^I  make  certain  T'  and  rushing  with  the  others  tist.    This  at  length  aroused  Edward,  who,  at 
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« 

the  head  of  a  large  amy,  eAoanped  in  the  of  the  ohnrofa,  offioered  hj  elergymen  and  oth« 

neighhorhood  oi  the  heleagaered  fortress,  and  era,  and  aDimatod  bj  the  preseoee  andezhorta^ 

was  there  met  br  Brace  at  the  head  of  80,000  tiona  of  Queen  Philippa.    The  En^ish  foagbt 

picked  men,  on  the  ere  of  the'festiTal  fixed  for  desperately,  though  with  no  regahur  leader,  and 

its  snrrender.     The  battle  of  Bannockbuiv  the  Scottish  troops  were  totally  defeated,  leav- 

which  succeeded,  was  the  bloodiest  defeat  which  ing  16,000  men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  and 

the  English  ever  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  their  king  a  prisoner.    From  this  time  until 

Scottish  neighbors.    It  fixed  the  crown  secure*  1857  David  was.  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  tow* 

ly  on  tiie  h^  of  Bruce,  and  at  once  enabled  er  cxf  London,  when  he  was  liberated  after  the 

him  to  exchange  his  prisoners,  who  were  <^  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  on  the  agreement  to  pay  XOO,- 

highest  rank  in  England,  against  his  wife,  hia  000  marks  in  20  half-yearly  instalments,  a  truce 

sister,  and  his  other  rektiTes,  who  had  lan«  being  sworn  U>  and  hostuns  interohanged  be- 

guished  so  long  in  captivity.    After  this  sue*  tween  the  2  countries.    Thia  truoe  was  after- 

oess  the  Scottish  people  assumed  the  oflenstve  ward  extended  to  2fi  years  fbrther,  under  the 

and  invaded  Ireland,  where  they  at  first  gained  name  ot  the  great  truce,  which,  David  Brace 

considerable  sucoeseee,  and  of  which  Edward  dying  diortly  after  ita  ratification,  waa  faiibful- 

Bruce  waa  crowned  king.    While  the  dissen**  ly  observed  by  his  sneoessor,  Bobert^  the  first 

sions  lasted  between  Edward  and  his  barons,  of  the  Stuart  kings  of  Scotland. 

Bobert  Bruoe  repeatedly  devastated  the  bor«  BRUCKEdwabd,  Lord,  a  Scottiah  judge  and 

ders  and  all  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  even  to  the  pditioian,  bom  in  1549,  died  Jan.  14^  1611.   In 

walls  of  York,  into  which  he  on  one  occasion  1594  he  was  sent  to  remonstrate  with  Queen 

chased  Edward  in  disgrace,  narrowly  failing  to  Elizabeth  on  the  countenance  she  gave  to  the 

make  him  prisoner,    in  1828  this  Uoody  war,  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  though  she  would  not  de- 

whicJi  had  raged,  with  few  pauses,  for  28  year&  liver  Bothwell  up,  she  compelled  him  to  leave 

was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  truce  cancluded  her  dominions.   In  1698  he  went  a  second  time 

between  Uie  2  kingdoms  for  18  years,  to  remain  to  England  on  an  unancceaafUl  mission  to  induce 

in  foroe  even  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  one  Eliaa^th  to  acknowledge  Jamea  YI.  as  her 

or  both  of  the  contracting  parties.    Four  years  successor.    Li  IdOl^  having  agun  gone  to  Eng- 

after  this  Edward  II.  was  compelled  to  abdicate  land  with  the  earl  of  Har,  to  intercede  for  the 

in  fiivor  of  his  son,  Edward  III.,  and  Bruce,  ill-&ted  earl  of  Essex,  and  arriving  after  Mb 

seeing  his  occasion  in  the  distracted  state  of  execution,  they  adroitiy  converted  their  mis- 

Englimd,  renewed  the  war,  with  the  avowed  aion  of  supplication  into  one  congratulating 

intention  of  forcing  Edward  to  renounce  hia  Elizabeth  on  h^  escape  firom  the  ocHispiracy. 

claim  of  sovereign^  over  the  orown  of  Scot-  Owing  to  the  judicious  conduct  of  Bruce,  the 

hmd.    In  1828  this  renunciation  was  made ;  undisputed  accession  of  James  on  the  death  of 

Scotland  waa  declared  sovereign  and  independ-  Elizabeth  took  place.    Bruce,  knighted  and 

ent;  Jane  of  England,  the  sister  of  Edward,  created  Baron  Bruce  of  Einloss,  aocompauied 

wasaffiauced  to  David,  prince  of  Scotland;  and  James  to  England  in  1608,  and  waa  made 

Robert  Bruce  paid  £20,000  sterling  to  defray  privy  councillor  and  master  c^  the  rolls, 

tlft  expenses  of  the  war.    He  died  the  next  BRUOE^AJisa,  a  Scotch  traveller,  bom  at 

year,  having^  after  a  life  of  incessant  toil  and  Kinnaird,  Deo.  14,  1780,  died  April  27,  1794. 

war&re,  secured  the  independence  of  his  conn*  He  was  educated  in  London  and  in  the  uni- 

try  and  won  the  crown,  which  he  left  undis»  versity  of  Edinburgh,  and  abandoned  the  pro- 

puted  to  his  son. — ^David,  son  of  the  preceding,  fession  of  advocate,  to  which  he  had  been  des- 

kingof  Scotland,  born  about  1820,  died  in  1870.  tined,  for  a  mercantile  life.    His  wife  dying 

Shortlyofter  his  accession,  at  the  age  of  9  years,  soon  a;l^r  hia  marriage,  he  sought  diversion 

his   kingdom   was   invaded,  and   hia  crown  from  his  grief  in  travel,  made  the  tour  of  the 

wrested  from   him,  by  Edward   Baliol,  son  continent,  and  at  Madrid  studied  the  numerous 

.  of  that  John  Baliol  whom  Edward  I.  had  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Escurial,  but  waa  forbidden 

compelled  to  resign  the  crown.     In  support  by  the  Spanish  government  to  publish  them. 

of  his  claim  Edward  III.  maintained  a  fierce  He  returned  to  England,  engaged  in  studying 

fftrife  on  the  borders,  in  active  though  unde-  the  oriental  languagesi  particularly  the  Ethio- 

dared  hostilities  to  the  Scots.     David,  with  pian,  and   renounced    commerce  in  1763  to 

his  young  queen,  Jane  of  England,  escaped  to  accept  the  consulahip  at  Algiers.    He  was  soon 

France,  where  he  resided  till  1841,  when,  the  no-  after  selected  by  Lord  Halifax  to  undertake 

bles  Murray,  Douglas,  and  Stuart  having  expel-  what  had  baffled  curiosity  and  power  since  the 

led  Baliol  firom  tiie  throne  into  the  northern  age  of  Cambyses,  namely^  the  discoveiy  of  the 

counties  of  En^^and,  he  ventured  to  return.    In  aource  of  the  Kile.    He  l^t  Algiers  in  1765, 

1846,  while  Edward  III.,  with  the  flower  of  hia  visited  rapidly  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Rhodes,  Cyprus, 

army,  was  absent  in  France,  David  suddenly  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  in  Feb.  1770  reached  the 

invaded  Eng^d,  at  the  head  of  80,000  infantry,  city  of  Qondar,  where  he  began  his  explorar 

mounted  for  the  march  on  galloways,  and  of  tions  for  the  head  of  the  Nile.    Aft«r  remain- 

8,000  men-at-arms.    But  a  small  army  of  Eng-  ing  2  years  in  Abyssinia,  and  visiting  the  source 

lish  had  collected  themaelvea  secretly  at  Auk-  of  the  Bahr-el  Azrek,  which  he  mistook  for  the 

land  park,  in  Durham,  composed  of  1,200  men-  true  Nile,  he  returned  through  Nubia  and  Egypt 

at-arms,  8,000  aroherS|  and  about  7,000  vassals  narrowly  eaoaping  the  plota  of  the  savages  and 
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tin  iilnrlwiiida  of  the  doseri^  and  arriyed  In  atod  the  treaty  of  peaee  with  Sardinia;  and  h!a 
Inape  irhale  ^e  report  of  hu  death  was  car-  memorable  project  of  a  commercial  miion  be- 
not.    The  narratlTe  of  his  voyages,  published  tween  Austria  and  the  German  states  was  sab- 
tt  Edmbor^  in  1790,  excited  nniTersal  interest  mitted  to  therespectivegoTemments  in  1849,  and 
BRUCE,  MiOHAUTi,  a  Scottish  poet^  bom  at  again  in  1850.  In  May,  1861,  he  withdrew  from 
Kameeswood,  in  tiie  comity  of  Kinross,  March  the  cabinet,  as  he  protested  against  the  eztraya- 
27^  1746,  died  thwe,  July  6, 1767.    His  parents  gant  measmres  of  the  finance  minister.    In  Dea 
were  poor,  but  he  waa  educated  to  become  a  1652,  he  condnded  a  ccmmeroial  treaty  be- 
wmiBtftr  of  the  sect  called  Burghers,  of  which  tween  Austria  and  the  G^man  customs  union; 
lliflj  were  m^unbers.     At  Edinburgh,  among  in  1858  he  received  the  appointment  of  inteiv 
otlMis,  he  became  intimate  with  Mr.  John  nuncio  at  Constantinople.     He  opposed   the 
Logan    (himself  subsequently  a   poet),    who  declaration  of  war  by  the  sultan  in  1858,  and 
avBatanlly  eolleated  and  edited  his   Mend^s  objected  to  the  passage  of  the  British  fleet 
tt.    By  the  time  that  Bruce  was  18  he  throu|^  the  Dardsnelles.     He  negotiated  the 
aEttacked  with  consumption,  and  his  spirits  convention  of  June,  1S54,  by  which  Austria 
me  depressed  by  iUnesa  and  poverty.    To  gained  a  strong  military  position  on  the  Danube 
obtain  aabastence  he  now  taught  school  in  a  as  fEur  as  to  the  Pruth,  without  incurring  any 
eoontry  Tillage  for  some  time.    Shortly  before  further  obligation  than  that  of  defending  the 
bis  demiae  he  wrote  his  "Elegy."  same.    Since  March  10, 1855,  he  has  presided 
BRUOIA,  a  bitter  alkaline  body,  associated  over  the  financial  department  in  the  Austrian 
wifli  the  similar  bodies,  strychnia  and  igssuria,  government. 

in  the  nnx  vomica  and  bean  of  St  Ignatius.  It  BBUCKEKAU,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 

ia  erystaUizable,  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water  Sinn.    It  contains  a  royal  castie,  and  is  situ- 

and  alcohol,  and  possesses  similar  medicinal  ated  in  the  midst  of  beech  forests  and  beautiful 

propettiea  to  those  of  strychnia.     Aa  it  has  mountain  scenery.     Near  the  town  stands  a 

oody  abaut  ^  the  strength  of  strychnia,  this  Franciscan  convoU^  and  about  2  miles  distant, 

is  used  in  m-eference.    It  was  originally  dis-  in  the  valley  of  the  Sinn,  are  the  dialybeate 

oovoed  by  JPelletier  and  Caventou  in  the  false  springs  and  baths  of  Bruckenau.     A  pump- 

ADgostnra  baik.  room  has  been  erected  here  by  the  present 

BBUCE^   Kabl  Limwio,  baron,  Austrian  king,  and  in  the  summer  season  the  place  is 

miiiiater  of  finance,  bom  Oct.  18^  1798,  at  frequented  by  the  Bavarian  court 

ElberfeXd.    In  early  life  he  was  a  merchant's  BBUCKEB,  Jazob,  a  German  divine  and 

derk  in  Bonn.     Afterward  he  took  a  part  historian  of  philosophy,  born  in  Augsburg,  Jan. 

in  the  campaign  of  1814-'15,  and  in  1821,  22, 1696,  died  Kov.  26,  1770.    His  great  work 

after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  obt^n  employ*  is  the  JSutoria  eritiea  FhUosophia,  from  the 

meat  fh>m  the  East  India  company  in  London,  creation  of  the  world  to  his  own  times,  6  vols. 

he  went  to  Trieste,  on   his  way  to  Grreecej  4to,  Leipsic,  1741.    It  went  through  2  editions 

where  he  intended  to  join  the  war  of  inde-  during  the  life  of  its  author,  and  since  his  death 

peodenoe,  but  the  merchants  of  Trieste  induced  has  been  repeatedl  v  abridged,  and  freely  used 

idm  to  resume  commercial  pursuits,  and  in  by  historians  of  philosophy. 

18S8  he  married  the  dau^ter  of  a  merchant  BBUETS  D'AIGALIIERS,  FaAvgois  Paitl. 

there,  and  made  that  city  his  home,  acquiring  count,  a  French  admiral,  bom  in  1758,  kiUea 

weal&  and  influence  by  successful  trade.    It  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  Aug.  24, 1798.    He 

ma  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  Trieste  un-  was  the  conunander  on  that  occasion,  and  while 

derwriters  formed  in  1888  an  association  under  descending  the  quarter  deck  <^  his  fl^-^p  waa 

the  name  of  JJoyd  Amtriaeo^  of  which  he  was  almost  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon  ball.  His  officers 

director  until  1848.   His  olipect  was  to  simplify  attempted  to  carry  him  below,  but  he  refused, 

the  extouive  insurance  busmess  of  Trieste,  and  exclaiming  that  '*  an  admiral  of  France  should 

at  the  same  time  to  organize  direct  steamboat  die  on  his  quarter-dedc."    Brueys  had  hardly 

coooection  between  Trieste  and  the  Mediter*  expired  when  the  magazine  of  his  vessel  took 

tanean  and  Levantine  ports.    This  was  so  sue-  fire,  and  she  was  blown  into  ten  thousand  frag- 

cesifol  that  the  government  conferred  up<m  him  ments. 

the  rank  of  baron,  and  subsequently  appointed  BRUEYS,  David  Auoitbtot  ds,  a  French 

him  its  ambassador  at  the  Frankfort  parliament,  theologian  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Aix,  1640, 

in  winch  the  dtizena  of  Trieste  elected  him  as  died  at  Montpellier,  Kov.  25,  1728.    He  first 

their  representative.    After  the  Viennese  revo-  embraced  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  was 

hilaon  cf  Oct.  1848,  he  was.  called  upon  to  join  subsequently  by  the  influence  of  Bossuet  con- 

the  Bdiwartzenbei^   cabinet  as   minister  of  verted  to  Catholicism,  and  henceforth  wrote 

ecmmeioe  and  pabHo  works    He  waa  active  aealously  in  its  defence. 

in  the  ertabliahment  of  tribunals  of  commeroci  BBUGES  (Flemish,  Brugge\  a  cbrde  in  the 

in  the  reform  oi  the  poet-offioe  and  the  diplo-  Belgian    province  of    West   Flanders,    with 

Butic  sernoe,  in  the  organization  of  tdegraj^hs  a  population   of    122,500,  and  a  capital  of 

ttdjsilwayfl^andinthecreationof  an  Austrian  the   same  name,   the   population   of  which 

maritime  and  oommennal  code.    The  adoption  has  diminished  from  200,000  in  former  times 

of  the  eoDStitation  of  March  4^  1849,  was  in  a  to   about   50,000,    of  whom   not  less  than 

gieat  meaanre  due  to  his  exertions;  he  negoti-  15,000  are  paupers.    Bruges  is  connected  with 
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the  ocean  hj  the  eanal  of  Ostend,  and  by  proapeiityofthetowiL    The  citizens,  who  liad 

nUlmerous  canals  and  railways  with  the  other  ^wavs  been  noted  for  tlie  jealons  care  with 

parts  of  Belgium.  It  possesses  spacious  docks  and  which  they  guarded  their  privileges,  imprisoned 

ezoellent  quays,  which  admit  about  100  vessels  the  Austrian  archduke  Maximilian  for  violating 

of  200  to  800  tons.    The  shipowners  of  Bruges  them,  and  to  punish  the  town  the  trade  was 

are  engaged  principally  in  fishing  and  coasting,  transferred  to  Antwerp,  and  its  ruin  was  finally 

Lace  Ib  the  most  important  branch  of  manu-  consummated  by  the  persecutions  of  tlie  duke 

facture,  and  there  are  also  manufactories  of  of  Alva  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  when 

linen,  cotton,    and   woollen   goods,  of  soap,  many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  England,  where 

leather,    tobacco,    and   porcelain.     The    fine  they  introduced  some  of  their  native  arts  and 

quality  of  the  water  in  the  canals  enhances  the  manufELcturss.    The  town  was  on  2  occasions 

success  of  the  dyeing  establi^ments.    The  town  the  asylum  of  English  kings:  once  whenEd^ 

presents  a  quiunt  and  curious  aspect,  contains  ward  IV.  fled  from  England,  and  a^n  during 

about  200  streets,  9  public  squares,  54  bridges,  the  exile  of  Charles  II.,  the  latter  inhabiting  a 

and  several  beautiful  fountains.    The  church  house  which  still  stands  on  the  south  side  of 

of  Notre  Dame,  wiUi  a  sculptured  virgin  and  the  great  square,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  St. 

child,  supposed  to  be  by  Michel  Angelo,  the  ca-  Amand,  bearing  the  sign,  Au  lion  Beige, 

thedral  of  Bt.  Saviour,  and  the  hospital  of  St.  BRUGES.  Henri  Alfhonsb,  vicomte  de,  a 

John,  are  remarkable  for  the  treasures  of  art  and  field-marshal  under  Louis  XV  III.,  bom  1764^ 

monuments  which  they  contain.    The  belfry  died  Nov.  4, 1820,  served  in  his  youth  in  the 

tower  in  the  great  square  is  the  finest  structure  English  navy  in  the  expedition  against  Tous- 

of  the  kind  in  EuropcL  and  its  chimes,  which  saintrLouverture,  devoted  himself  subsequently 

are  the  most  beautiful  in  Belgium,  sound  at  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  followed  the 

every  hour  of  the  day  and  night     Bruges  duke  of  Angouleme  to  Spain,  and  after  the 

possesses  a  flouri^ing  free  academy  of  fine  arts,  battle  of  Waterloo  negotiated  with  the  'allied 

a  botanical  garden,  a  library,  a  museum,  a  fine  powers  on  the  subject  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

theatre,  an  agricultural  society,  an  exchange,  a  ^   BRUGES,  Roobb  tan,  a  Flemish  painter  and 

commercial  and  other  tribunals,  a  gymnasium,  pupil  of  John  van  Eyck.    He  flourished  in  the 

and  a  remarkably  large  number  of  charitable  middle  of  the  15  th  century,  and  was  probably 

institutions.     The  corporation  of  weavers  of  the  same  person  as  MagisterRogel,  of  Flanders, 

Bruges  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Oharle*  who  painted  in  1445  three  pictures  in  one,  which 

magne.    From  tiie  9th  century  till  the  middle  were  presented  by  Don  Juan  II.  to  the  Gar- 

of  the  14th,  the  town  was  under  the  sway  of  tbusian  church  at  Miraflores.   He  was  one  of 

the  coimts  of  Flanders,  who  contributed  much  the  few  painters  of  his  time  who  painted  on 

to  stimulate  its  prosperity,  which  reached  the  canvas. 

height  of  its  splendor  early  in  the  15th  cen-  BRUGG,  or  Bbuok,  a  cirde  in  the  Swiss 

tury,  after  having  passed  under  the  dominion  of  canton  Aargau,  on  the  Aar,  with  12  parishes, 

the  dukes  of  Burgundy.    Factories  were  estab-  fertile  valleys,  with  manufactures  of  hosiery 

lished  here  by  merchants  from  17  states,  20  and  straw  goods,  and  other  goods,  and  a  popu- 

foreign  ministers  were  accredited  to  its  court  lation  of  17,800. — ^The  capital,  of  the  same 

Philip  the  Good  instituted  the  order  of  the  name,  with  a   population   of  1,150,  is  sur- 

golden  fleece  in  honor  of  Uie  remarkable  pros-  rounded  by  walls,  defended  by  conical  towers, 

perityof  the  woollen  trade  of.  the  town.   Bruges  and  is  built  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the 

was  then  one  of  the  great  commercial  empori-  ancient  Vindouissa,  some  remains  of  which  are 

ums  of  the  world,  one  of  the  leading  com>  still  to  be  seen.    In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins 

manderies  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  the  centre  of  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  counts  of  Hapsburg. 

resort  for  English,    Lombard,  and  Venetian  The  ruined  abbey  of  Kdnigsfelden  is  in  the  same 

merchants,  the  great  mart  to  which  Constanti-  neighborhood.    The  town  is  the  centre  of  an 

nople^  Genoa,  and  Venice  sent  their  precious  active  transit  trade.    An  old  bridge  across  the 

areosies  laden  with  eastern  produce,  Persia  its  Aar  at  this  place  is  the  origin  of  its  name, 

silk,  England  its  wool,  ana  India  its  spices.  During  the  reformation,  Brugg  was  called  the 

The  merchants  of  Bruges  had  a  large  share  of  Prophitenstddtcheny  or  the  little  town  of  proph- 

the  business  of  the  globe,  while  their  manufac-  ets,  from  the  many  theologians  who  were  bom 

turers,  especially  in  tapestry,  excelled  all  their  here. 

contemporaries.  A  native  of  Bruges  established  BRt^GGEMANN,  Kabl  Hbinkich,  a  Grer- 

the  gobelins  in  France  under  Henry  IV. ;  an-  man  journalist,  born  Aug.  29,   1810,  was  im- 

other,  named  Berkes,  discovered  the  secret  of  plicated  in  the  movement  of  the  Heidelberg 

polishing  the  diamond.    Hans  Hemling  and  the  students  of  1880,  and  for  some  time  detained 

brothers  Van  Eyck,  practised  their  art  at  Bruges,  in  prison,    ^ce  1845  he  has  been  editor-in- 

and  the  flue  arts  had  a  full  share  of  the  gener-  chief  of  the  Eolnigehe  Zeitung,  one  of  the 

al  flourishing  condition  of  the  town.    This  great  most  influential  papers  in  Germany. 

Prosperity,  however,  engendered  extravagant  BRUGMANS^SEBALDJusTiNiiSjaDutchphy* 

abits  in  dress   and   social   life  to  such  an  sician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Franeker,  March 

extent  that  Charles  Y.  was  oblieed  to  pass  24,l76d,diediALeyden,  July  22, 1819.   He  was 

stringent  sumptuary  laws.     The  dominion  of  first  appointed  professor  of  botany  and  after- 

the  house  of  Hapsburg  proved  fatal  to  the  wardof  natural  philosophy  at  Leyden.    On  the 
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death  of  Voltelen  he  was  made  professor  of  searches  and  he  presented  his  library  and  in- 

ehemistry,  and  in  1795  he  was  called  to  assist  in  stroments   to  the   Leipsic   obseryatorj.     He 

organizing  the  military-medical  department  of  was  a  celebrated   chess  player.     III.   Ka.rl 

Holland.     In  1805  he  and  some  other  eminent  Fbiedbich  Mobitz    Pjlitl,   born  at   Pfdrten, 

Datdh  physicians  published  the  Pharmacopeia  May  18,  1772,  died  in  Berlin,  Ang.  9,  1887. 

BaUsioa;  subeequently  he  was  appointed  chief  He  acquired  some  celebrity  as   editor  of  a 

physician  of  King  Louis  Bonaparte  and  council-  theatrical  journal,  and  as  a  promoter  of  the 

lor  of  state,  and  on  the  annexation  of  Holland  to  drama  by  private  theatricals  at  Weimar.    A 

Franca,  Napoleon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  in-  performance  of  Thomas  Moore^s  Lalla  Bookh 

speetor-general  of  the  sanitary  department  in  took  place  in  the  royal  palace  of  Berlin  in  1821 

the  French  army.     About  the  same  period  he  under  his  direction.    In  the  latter  part  of  his 

was  also  elevated  to  the  rectorship  of  the  uni-  life  he  presided  over  the  royal  museum  of  art 

versity  of  Leyden.    On  the  accession  of  the  in  Berlin. 

prinoe  of  Orange  he  was  made  president  of  the  BBUIK,  Jan  van,  a  Dutch  philosopher  and 
medi<»d  departments  in  the  civil,  military,  and  mathematician,  born  at  Gorcum  in  1620,  died 
eolonial  services  of  the  Netherlands.  He  now  re-  in  Utrecht  in  1675.  He  was  a  skilfcil  dissector 
established  at  the  Hagae  the  central  laboratory  of  animals,  an  able  ezperimentdist,  and  an  ez- 
cfchemistry  and  pharmacy,  which  he  had  found-  cellent  astronomer.  He  was  also  a  supporter 
ed  in  1795,  but  which  had  ceased  to  exist,  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  once  engaged 
During  the  campaign  of  1815  the  humanity  of  in  a  discussion  with  Yoasius  in  defence  of  it. 
Bmgmans  was  eminently  conspicuous,  and  BBUIX,  Eubtaohb,  a  French  admiral,  bom 
knew  no  distinction  between  allies  and  enemies,  in  St.  Domingo  in  1759,  died  in  Paris  in  1805. 
He  was  appointed  in  1815  to  bring  back  from  He  was  chosen  by  Napoleon  to  take  command 
Paris  the  objects  of  natural  history  which  had  of  the  flotilla  which  was  to  convey  across  the 
been  appropriated  by  the  French  during  their  channel  the  army  destined  to  invade  England, 
oocnpntion  of  the  Netherlands.  BRtTLLOW,  Eabl  PAULOwrrcH,  a  Russian 
BRt^HLb  I.  Heinbioh,  count,  a  German  painter,  bom  in  St.  Petersburg,  1799,  died  near 
statesman,  to  whom  Augustus  III.  of  Saxonv  Rome,  June  28, 1852.  He  eigoyed  a  high  repu- 
was  diiefly  indebted  for  the  crown  of  Poland,  tation  in  his  native  country,  and  officiated  for 
bom  in  1700,  died  in  Dresden,  Oct.  28,  1768.  several  years  as  professor  of  historical  painting 
His  obseuquionsness  and  flattery  gave  him  at  the  Russian  academy  of  fine  arts, 
throagh  life  complete  dominion  over  the  mind  BRUMAIRE,  The  Eiohtbenth.  In  the  new 
of  his  master.  Augustus,  on  becoming  king  distribution  of  the  almanac,  which  was  attempt- 
of  Poland,  had  embraced  Roman  Catholicism,  ed,  among  other  more  important  changes,  by 
and  BrOhl,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  the  French  revolutionists,  the  9th  of  November 
still  more  with  his  sovereign,  presently  did  came  to  be  called  the  18th  Brumaire.  It  is 
likewise.  His  extravagance  exhausted  the  famous  in  history  as  the  day  on  which  Ni^po- 
publio  revenue,  and  covered  his  government  leon  began  to  put  in  execution  his  project  for 
with  disgrace.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  in  changing  the  republic — ^the  fruit  of  all  the 
1763,  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  which  had  agony  and  blood  of  the  revolution — ^into  a 
such  an  effect  on  him,  that  he  died  in  a  few  military  monarchy.  After  his  return  from 
days  after.  The  celebrated  palace  of  Brtlhl,  in  the  East,  and  l^is  triumphant  progress  from 
Dresden,  was  named  after  him.  H.  Hans  Fr6jus  to  Paris,  1799,  he  was  indicated  no  less 
Monnz,  count,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  by  circumstances  than  by  Lis  own  eminent  abUi- 
atWiederau,  Saxony,  Dec.  20, 1786,  died  in  Lon-  ty,  and  his  own  wishes,  as  Hie  nucleus  of  all 
don.  Jan.  22, 1809.  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic;  the  disaffected  and  ambitious  elements  which 
hela  a  diplomaUc  position  in  1755 ;  was  sent  to  conspired  for  a  change  of  government.  Frsmce 
Warsaw  in  1759,  and  in  1764  was  appointed  am-  was  then  controlled  by  a  directory  of  5  mem- 
baaaador  in  London.  Here  he  married,  and  ever  bers,  a  senate  or  council  of  the  ancients,  and 
afterward  made  England  his  home,  devoting  a  popular  legislative  branch,  or  the  council  of 
many  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  astronomy  500,  organized  according  to  the  constitution 
and  Idndred  sciences.  He  built  2  observatories^  of  the  year  III.  As  a  whole,  it  was  an  in- 
one  in  London  and  the  other  at  Harefield.  capable  and  inefficient  government)  and  in  the 
Through  life  he  was  distinguished  for  great  me-  general  estimation  greatly  needed  improvement. 
efaanioBl  skill,  displayed  in  the  improvement  of  The  republicans,  with  a  majority  of  the  conncU 
pianos  and  chronometers,  and  in  the  construction  of  500,  and  Generals  Bernadotte,  Jourdan, 
of  astronomical  instruments.  In  the  various  con-  and  Augereau,  wished  to  restrain  the  power  of 
trivanoes  for  determining  the  longitude  at  sea  the  directory,  and  discharge  Barras,  one  of  its 
he  particularly  interested  himself!  He  corre-  members,  but  to  uphold  the  constitution ;  Siey^s, 
^nded  diligently  with  all  the  leading  astrono-  one  of  the  directory,  with  a  minority  of  the 
mers  of  his  day,  such  as  Zach,  Fischer,  Bode,  ancients^  desired  some  less  democratic  organiza- 
Lalande,  Piazzi,  and  the  elder '  Hersohel.  The  tion ;  Barras  and  the  other  directors  wished  to 
fint  named  speaks  of  his  patronage  of  maintain  their  own  power ;  while  Bonaparte 
learning  and  his  scientific  labors  in  terms  and  his  brothers,  assisted  by  military  offi- 
of  unbounded  praise.  In  1803,  his  infirmities  cers  and  certain  plotting  civilians,  were  ready 
indnocd  him  to  abandon  his  astronomical  re-  for  any  change,  provided  the  effect  of  it  would 
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be  to  throw  the  sonreme  power  into  their  own  tha  genend.    He  eosayed  to  q^eak,  bat  bdng 
hands.    Aooordiogly'  the  ktter  formed  a  oon-  more  used  to  the  oommand  of  mi  army  than  to 
spiraoy,  with  8ieyds  and  hia  friends,  for  the'  that  of  a  deliberatiTe  assembly,  he  stammered 
complete  oyerthrow  of  the  government ;  and  to  and  hesitated,  and  ooold  only  get  out  a  few 
prepare  the  way  for  it,  they  invented  reports  of  broken  sentences.    At  last,  a  voice  firom  the 
dangerous  plots  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobins,  military  ontside  said,  *^  Let  ns  save  onr  general," 
which  alarmed  the  timid  and  the  friends  of  or-  and  a  body  of  troops  mshed  in  and  tore  Kin- 
der generally.    The  day  set  apart  for  the  ezeon-  leon  by  main  force  from  the  crowd.    No  dun- 
tion  of  their  scheme  was  the  18th  Bmmaire.  age  appears  to  have  been  done  in  this  m614e 
Sieyde  was  given  the  conncil  of  ancients  to  beyond  tearing  the  coat  of  one  of  tlie  grena- 
manage;   Napoleon  undertook    the  military;*  diers.    A  motion  was  then  made  to  ontiaw 
and  Lncien  Bonaparte,  who  was  president  of  Bonaparte;  Lnden  refbaed  to  pntit,  and  then 
the  council  of  500,  that  important  body.    Aa  left  the  chair.    At  that  crisis  a  body  of  grena- 
a  last  resort,  however,  as  m  all  such  cases,  diers,de^atched  by  Napoleon,  entered  tne  hall 
their  reliance  was  upon  the  army,  with  which  and  carried  Lncien  oS.    Aa  soon  as  he  reached 
Bonaparte  was  an  immense  favorite.     At  6  the  military  outside,  already  somewhat  exas- 
o^dock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  andents  perated  bv  the  treatment  which  Napoleon  had 
(with  the  exception  of  the  r^ublican  members,  received,  he  ezdaimed  that  faddoua  men,  arm- 
who  had  not  been  notified)  were  assembled  at  ed  with  daggers,  and  in  the  pay  of  England, 
the  TuUeries.    Sieyds  aroused  their  fears  by  an  had  set  the  deliberations  of  thd  representatives 
animated  address  on  the  dangers  of  the  repub-  of  the  people  at  defiance ;  and  that  he^  as  pres- 
lio,  the  plots  of  the  Jacobins,  and  a  meditated  ident  of  the  assembly,  requested  the  nulitafy  to 
return  of  the  reign  of  terror,  and  persuaded  quell  the  disturbers.    The  army  hesitated,  when 
them  to  transfer  the  meeting  of  the  legislative  Luden  swore  that  he  '^  would  stab  his  own 
bodies  to  St  Cloud,  on  the  pretence  that  they  brother  ifever  he  attempted  any  thing  against  the 
would  there  be  out  of  danger.    He  also  per-  liberty  of  the  nation."  Murat,  at  the  head  of  a 
euaded  them  to  appoint  Bonaparte  commander-  body  of  grenadiers,  entered  the  hall  and  order- 
in-chief  of  the  military  division  of  Paris.    The  ed  the  deputies  to  disperse.    Tbey  replied  with 
removal  of  the  chambers  tiiev  had  a  right  to  vociferaticAs  and  curses,  and  diouts  of  "  The 
effect  by  the  constitution;  but  this  appoint-  republic  fbrever I"     The  drums  were  then  or- 
ment  they  had  no  right  to  make,  yet  it  was  dered  to  beat,  the  soldiers  levelled  their  mus- 
made.    Bonaparte  at  once  made  his  arrange-  kets,  and  the  council  escaped  by  tiie  windows, 
ments  for  the  dispossl  of  the  troops.    Sieyds  as  it  could.    Meantime  Napdeon  repaired  to 
and  Docos  resigned  as  members  of  the  directo-  Paris,  circulated  reports  of  his  having  been  at- 
ry :  Barras,  another  member,  corrupt  and  cow-  tacked  with  daggers,  procured  a  person  named 
ardly,  made  secret  terms  with  *  Bonaparte  and  Thom6  to  assert  that  he  had  himsdf  received  the 
also  resigned,  whereby  the  other  two  members,  wounds  intended  for  Napoleon,  and  in  other 
Moulins  and  Gohier,  were  left  in  a  minority,  ways  won  upon  the  feelings  and  affections  of 
Thus  there  was  in  reality  no  executive  govern-  the  troops.    Sure  of  their  support,  he  was  al- 
ment ;    and  the   council  of  500,  which  met  ready  master  of  the  situation.    The  council  of 
at  11  o*dock,  fbund  that  their  session   had  500   was   dissolved   by  a  vote  of  some   50 
been  adjourned  to  the  next  day  at  St.  Oloud.  members,  who  also,  in  connection  with  the  an- 
On   the  19th  Brumaire  (Nov.  10),  the  two  dents^  passed  a  decree  making  Biey^  Napo- 
councils  met  at  St.  Cloud.     The  republican  leon,  and  Ducos  provisional  consuls,  invested 
minority  of  the  ancients  complained  fiercely  of  with  supreme  executive  power.     ^'Thus  was 
th^  trick  by  which  they  had  been  left  out  of  consummated,"  says  Hignet,  "  the  final  blow 
the  proceedings  of  the  previous  day,  when  Na-  against  liberty,  and  from  that  day  brute  force 
poleon  appeared  at  the  bar  to  Justify  the  action,  commenced  its  dominion."    Otliers,  however. 
In  the  midst  of  considerable  tumndt,  in  which  look  upon  this  coup  cPetat  as  a  necessary  ter- 
he  spoke  of  volcanoes,  conspiracies,  traitors,  mination  to  a  rdgn  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
&o.,  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  his  langnage  although  none  seek  to  disguise  the  fi^t  tiiat  it 
became  confused  and  incoherent,  and  he  did  was  an  act  of  vidence,  in  which  the  entire  civil 
not  recover  himself  till  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  polity  of  a  nation  was  subverted  in  order  to 
the  grenadiers  outside,  when  he  threatened  the  make  way  for  the  supremacy  of  a  single  man. — 
assembly  with  the  army,  if  it  dared  to  decide  (SeeBourrienne,  Mk/hoirMdeNapoUm;  Thiers, 
against  him.     In  the  council  of  600  a  more  Bisttnrs  de  la  rholuiion  Ihtn^aiae^;  Mignet, 
violent  scene  was  enacted.    Luden  Bonaparte  Mittoire  de  la  remWtion  Franfam;  ^'Annual 
read  the  resignation  of  the  directors,  the  as-  Begister "  for  179i> ;  M.  de  Barante,  HUUnre 
sembly  shouting:  ** No  Cromwell,  no  dictator,  da  dvreetoire  de  la  rSpubliqrte  Fraokfom^  2 
the  constitutioa  forever  I"     In  the  midst  of  vols.,  Paris,  1866.) 

the  uproar  Napoleon  entered  with  four  grena-       BRUMATH,  or  Bbxticfb,   a   French   town, 

diers.    He  attempted  to  address  the  assembly,  in  the  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  on   the  riv- 

which,  furious  at  the  outrage  inflicted  upon  er  Z(HD,  within  »  short  distance  of  Strasbourr, 

it  by  his  presence,  interrupted  him  with  cries  celebrated  for  a  number  of  tumuli  in  whidti 

and  clamors.    '^No  soldiers  in  the  sanctuary  have  been  found  pieces  of  wood,  a  hatchet,  a 

of  the  law  I"  they  shouted,  and  crowded  about  knife,  a  ring,  and  some  other  objects,  all  of  Gd^ 
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tie  oni^Q,  imppoBod  to  I^e  the  remains  of  a  thel&tter.  His  oppearanoe  was  more  than  {laaB- 
Celtic  oametery.  Tha  society  for  the  preserya-  able.  His  manners,  though  reserved  and  often 
tiaa  of  liistor&oal  mo^mnents  of  Alsace  caused  sapercilioos,  ooold  be  pleasing  and  graoefuL 
one  ofthe  largest  of  the  tomnli  to  be  eiq>lQrecl  He  made  tolerable  versesy  could  draw  carica- 
in  1867*  tnres.  had  some  musical  tast^  and  skill,  dress* 
BBUHMEIXi  GaoBaH  Bbtah,  commonly  caUr  ed  aomirably,  and,  above  all,  without  aiming  at 
ed  Beaa  Brnmm^  bom  in  London,  in  Jone^  the  credit  of  beine  a  professed  conversationist, 
177a,  died  at  Oaen,  in  France,  Karoh  29, 1840.  had  adexterity  and  readiness  of  hmguage  which, 
Bjb  grandftther,  a  confectioner  in  Bnry  street*  though  neither  wit  nor  humor,  was  accepted 
St.  JaoMs's,  London,  let  lodginfls  and  had  hia  as  something  better  than  either.  In  his  dress, 
roooBB  ocGnpied  for  some  time  by  JhTr.  Jeokinson,  the  greatest  sttfdy  was  need  not  to  exaggerate. 
afierward  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  who  first  Simplex  mtmditUs  might  have  been  his  motto. 
made  use  of  his  landlord's  son  as  an  amanuensis,  He  employed  the  best  tradesmen,  and  his  pat- 
aad  finally  got  him  a.  clerkship  in  the  treasury,  ronage,  for  many  years,  gave  them  numerous 
whidiv  with  2  other  office^  conferred  on .  him  customers.  Brommell's  supremacy  was  disput- 
sooD  softer,  gave  him  an  ineome  of  £2,500  a  year,  ed  for  a  time  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  on  whose 
Sooa  alter  the  2d  William  Pitt  became  prime  wardrobe  over  £100,000  was  expended,  until 
Boinister,  the  2d  BrommeU  retired  to  the  conn*  the  increasing  corpulency  of  the  royal  person 
1x7  on  a  competen<m  with  the  addition  of  a  rendered  competition  ludicrous.  Beau  Brum- 
peoflioiii,  and.  at  his  death  in  1794^  left  2  sons  mell's  reigpoi  lasted  21  years,  fi*om  1794  to  1815. 
aod  a  dangoter,  with  £65,000  among  them.  Durinff  tms  time  he  associated  on  equal  terms 
Gheorge,  the  2d  son,  was  educated  at  Eton,  with  ue  highest  in  the  land,  royalty  included. 
whiflli  he  entered  at  the  age  of  12,  and  there  He  was  rumchalant  as  well  as  insolent,  assuming 
aoqaired  distinotio%  not.  by  ability,  aobolarshipt  a  dictatorship  to  which  the  noblest  and  the  rich< 
DOT  iDdnatry,  bat  by  peculiar  taste  in  dress,  est,  no  matter  what  the  age  or  sex,  appeared  hap* 
EveD.  then,  a  mere  urohin,  he. acquired  the  py  to  submit.  A  man  without  education,  tal- 
aobrlqnet  of  "Bean  Bmmmell,"  which  was  ent,  manners,  and  money,  could  not  have  done 
eoptinnfld  to  him,  not  only  at  Oxford,  where  he  this.  The  three  first  he  undoubtedly  possessed, 
went  la  1703,  but  through  his  brilliant  career  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  still  possessing  the 
In  London  and  during  his  exile  in  France,  kst,  long  after  the  realitv  had  vanished.  A 
From  Eton,  he  brought  the  knack  of  writing  man  who  seriously  thought  that  £800  per  an- 
Lalin  verses;  contested  the  Newdigate  prize  in  pum  was  not  too  much  for  his  taOor's  bill,  and 
the  oniTerBily,  aotnally  producing  the  2d  best  who  had  no  income,  would  soon  see  the  last  of 
poem;  and  wasgenerally  believed  to  be  author  of  his  capital.  The  wondEnr  is  how  long  Brum- 
tbe  oatting  squibs  and  the  practicaljokes  which  mell  made  hU  last.  In  dress  his  taste  was  ex- 
were  perpetrated  in  his  time.  Immediately  cellent,  and  he  deserves  credit  for  being  the  first 
after  lus  Ather^a  death,  and  at  the  early  age  a£  to  substitute  the  delicate  muslin  neckdotb,  its 
16,  the  prinoe  of  Wales,  having  met  him  acci*  too  flexible  nature  subdued  by  a  slight  starch- 
dentafly,  took  afianpy  to  him,  presented  him  wkih  ing^  for  the  thick,  padded  roll  which,  be- 
a  ooEiietoy  in  his  own  regiment  (the  10th  fore  his  innovation,  was  invariably  swathed 
ImaaarB),  made  him  his  constant  companion^  around  the  neck,  as  a  cravat.  At  last  the  inti- 
aad  introduced  him  into  the  most  fashionable  macy  with  the  prince  of  Wales  ceased.  Yari* 
aodety  in  England.  He  was  an  indifierent  one  accounts  are  given  of  this  rupture.  The 
affieer,  carelesfl^  inattentive,  and  did  not  always  most  popular,  but  always  strongly  denied  by 
know  hia  own  troop.  But,  by  the  fiivor  of  BrnmmeU,  r^resented  him  as  having  fiamiliar- 
Ifae  prinee^  hia  promotion  .was  rapid.  Two  ly  called  out  in  the  drawing-room  at  Oarlton 
JOBS  after  ha  entered  the  service^  he  was  cap  hpnse,  '^  Wales  I  ring  the  bell,''  a  requisition 
taiiL  The  command  of  a  troop  seemed  likely  oompHed  with  by  the  prince^  who,  when  the 
to  impose  tronble  on  this  juvenile  ci^tain  foctmaa  appeared,  said,  "Call  Mr.  Brummell's 
(oesoelyoatof  histeensX  andhethrewuphis  carriage,"  and  so  bowed  out  his  quondam 
oooHBiaBioOy  and  sold  out.  Yariona  reasons  fkiend.  Another  attributed  it  to  some  remark 
mna  aaaigned^  bat  the  probability  is  to  be  found  on  Hrs.  Fitzherbert.  The  more  piobable  rear 
in  hia  lore  of  idleness.  The  de«th  of  his  father  son  may  be  found  in  the  prince's  matahility  of 
liad.^mB.  him  over  £80,000,  which  most,  men  ^character.  When  he  was  tired  of  any  one,  he 
'wooid  have  oonddered  and  employed  as  &conw>  would  cut  the  aoquiuntanoe  at  onee.  .Beside, 
petenc^.  Not  so;  BmmmelL  He  set  up  a  as  the  coolness  tock  place  about  the  time  he  was 
nlendid  bachslor'a  estahUskment  in  the  West  made  regent,  he  may  have  desired  to.  make  his 
Sod,  gave  exqairite  dinners,  at  which  the  prince  circle  of  associates  more  select  than  it  had  bee^ 
oad  t£a  prince's  ftiends  ''assisted,"  and  bemre  he  when  he  was  simply  a  man  of  pleasure.  Brum- 
vas  of  age  was  a  reoogniied  leader  of  haul  Um^  meU,  however,  though  his  intimacy  at  Oarlton 
Hia  efaief  expenditure  was  for  his  house  and  for  house  ceased,  still  oontinned  the  arbiter  elogcu^ 
drssiL  He  kept  4>nly  •  pair  of  horses^  econom-  tiarum  in  London.  In  July,  1818,  he  was  one 
kaliy  relying  on  hia  eompanioBS  to  supply  his  of  4  who  gave  a  memorable  fUc  The  prinoe 
vanta  in  thU  re4>ect.  As  his  fortune,  .though  regent,  who  had  intimated  his  desire  to  be 
htt^B^  was  less  tiiaia  hia  waata  he  had  to  improve  present,  was  received  by  the  fashionable  quarU 
it  ij  play  or  marriage^  and  laid  himself  out  for  ette^  and,  while  he  bowed  to  8  of  the  hosts,pass- 
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ed  the  4th  by  as  a  total  stranger.  Brammell,  her  honae  was  a  fayorite  resort  for  the  Uterarj 
who  knew  his  horror  of  liaving  his  oorpulency  notabilities  of  that  capital  Most  of  her  works 
alluded  to,  asked,  in  a  most  distinct  tone,  jnst  are  written  in  Gkrman,  comprising  poems, 
as  the  prince  passed  him,  ^  Alvanley,  pray  who  trayels,  and  essays  on  art 
i$  yonr  fat  friend?*^  This  insolence  was  dexter-  BRuNAI,  a  Malay  state  of  Borneo,  extend- 
008,  for  it  hit  the  prince  on  the  very  spot  where  ing  from  the  mouth  of  Batang-Lnpar  river  in 
he  was  notoriously  thin-skinned.  After  this,  long.  lOS"*  88'  £.  along  the  N.  W.  coast  to  the 
when  BrummeU's  fbnds  began  to  run  low,  he  bay  of  Sandakan,  a4joining  the  territories  of 
became  a  gambler.  Play  ran  high  at  the  dubs,  the  saltan  of  Sooloo.  Its  inland  boundary  is  a 
One  night,  in  1814,  Brammell  lost  every  shil-  mountain  range,  at  an  average  distance  of  90 
ling  he  had  in  hand.  He  raised  money  at  usu-  miles  from  the  coast,  called  the  Madei  and  Anga- 
rions  interest,  appeared  at  the  opera  as  usual,  Anga  range,  formins  an  unl»oken  chain  from 
and  then,  entering  a  friend's  carriage,  posted  off  the  head  waters  of  Batang-Lnpar  to  Lake  Eini- 
to  Dover,  and  was  safe  in  Calais  the  next  day.  Balu,  which  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  the 
His  capital  was  reduced  to  25,000  francs,  on  bay  of  8andakan.  The  coast  line  is  about  900 
which,  with  occasional  remittances  from  his  miles;  area,  28,000  sq.  m.  The  state  comprises 
brother  in  England,  he  contrived  to  live  for  also  several  extensive  islands,  Banguey,  Bala- 
Bome  years.  He  took  his  reverses  calmly,  re-  bao,  Malawali,  Mantanani,  Mangkalaan,  and 
marking,  in  reply  to  some  regrets  about  his  exile  numerous  islets,  with  about  f  of  the  larae  isl- 
at  such  a  place  as  Calais,  ^^  May  not  a  gentleman  and  of  Palawan.  Probable  pop.  of  the  Some- 
manage  to  spend  his  time  pleasantly  enough  an  portion,  SOOjOOO;  of  the  islands,  40,000. 
hePween  London  and  Paris  ?'^  In  1821,  when  The  territory  of  Brnnai  is  mostly  covered  with 
George  IV.  passed  through  Calais,  m  route  to  a  dense  tropical  forest,  accessible  oalv  to  the  Dy- 
Hanover,  Brummell  made  some  timid  advances,  aks  and  orang-outangs;  and  tiiere  has  been  no 
whidi  the  king  contemptuously  disregarded,  communication  with  the  interior,  by  Europeans 
At  last^  to  place  him  above  actual  want,  Brum-  or  civilized  Asiatics,  except  idong  its  water 
mell  was  appointed  English  consul  at  Caen,  courses.  These  are  numerous ;  the  mouths  of 
where  he  continued  for  several  years,  until  not  less  than  21  can  be  counted,  which  disem- 
tbe  office  was  abolished  as  unnecessary.  Occa-  bogue  into  the  China  sea,  between  Cape  Sam- 
aional  remittances  from  his  family  and  a  few  sur-  panmanio  and  Cape  Datoo,  all  of  which  are 
yiving  friends  in  England  were  seized,  to  pay  a  navigable  far  inland  for  vesmls  of  light  draught 
few  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  at  last^  of  water,  and  2,  the  Ri\}ang  and  Brunai,  for  ves- 
rednoed  to  absolute  penury,  the  former  associate  sels  of  the  largest  class.  Extensive  fidds  ot 
of  royalty  and  leader  of  fashion  died  in  a  hospi-  valuable  fossil  coal  have  been  discovered  on 
talfor  lunatic  mendicants  at  Caen,  at  the  age  of  many  of  these  streams,  and  European  compa- 
62.  He  had  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  exile,  nies  have  commenced  their  development  The 
and  was  only  87  when  his  rdgn  in  London  oame  chief  exports  of  native  production  are  pepper, 
to  a  sudden  dose.  Brnmmdl  found  it  very  ratans,  sago,  camphor,  birds'  nests,  bezoar 
difficult  to  master  the  French  language,  and  stones,  vegetable  tiUlow,  ebony,  pearl  shells, 
Byron  remarked  on  the  subject  that  "  like  and  tortoise  shelL  Europeans  are  engaged  in 
Napoleon's  progress  in  Russia,  Bnunmell's  pro-  the  mining  and  export  of  coal  and  antimony, 
grass  in  French  was  stopped  by  the  elements.''  the  latter  being  found  in  this  territory  more 
An  amusing  life  of  Brammell,  by  Capt.  Jesse,  abundantly  than  in  any  other  part  otthe  world, 
was  published  in  1844,  which  gives  a  graphic  The  principal  imports  are  European  and  Bu^ 
account  of  his  whole  career,  and  a  fSnir  estimate  manufactured  doths,  either  plain  blue  or  small 
ofhisdiaraoter.  checks,  brass  wire,  fire-arms,  coarse  crockery, 
BRUN,  Fhiedebikb  Sopris  CRBranAnB,  a  unwronght  iron  in  small  bars,  Chinese  urns, 
German  authoress,  bora  near  Gotha,  June  8,  iron  caldrons,  and  tobacco.  8dt  is  an  inmor- 
1766,  died  in  Copenhagen,  March  25, 1885.  She  tant  item  of  import,  as  on  account  of  the  low, 
was  a  daughter  of  Balthasar  MtLnter,  a  preach-  alluvial  character  of  the  whole  coast  of  Boraeo, 
er  and  lyricd  poet)  and  in  her  18th  vear  was  none  is  manufrictured  in  the  island.  The  sale 
married  to  Eonstantin  Brun,  a  wealthy  Dan-  of  it  in  this  territory  is  a  monopoly  of  the 
ish  functionary.  She  accompanied  her  hua-  Malay  sultan,  as  it  is  of  the  Dutch  government 
band  first  to  St.  Petersburg,  then  to  Ham-  wherever  established.  There  is  no  money  in 
burg,  where  for  severd  months  she  enjoy-  use,  dtlier  among  Mdays  or  Dyaks ;  even  in 
ed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Klopstock,  the  shape  of  coin  it  has  not  yet  been  employed, 
and  then  to  Copenhagen.  In  the  winter  of  The  chief  standards  of  value,  in  the  intercourse 
1788,  in  an  excessively  cold  night,  ehe  suddenly  between  the  Mdays  of  the  coast  and  the  rude 
lost  her  hearing,  and  from  that  time  devoted  Dyaks  of  the  intenor,  are  small  bundles  of  iron 
herself,  for  many  years,  to  travelling  and  to  lit-  rod,  of  the  weight  of  a  Chinese  cattie,  or  1^  lb., 
erary  composition.  She  became  acquainted  and  pieces  of  Bugis  manufactured  checks, 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary  persons  Among  the  Dyaks  themsdvea,  smoked  human 
of  her  day ;  passed  the  winter  of  1801  at  Cop-  heads  constitute  the  prindpd  medium  of  ex- 
pet,  with  Madame  de  StaAl,  after  which  she  change.  Of  the  population  of  this  territory, 
agdn  resided  for  severd  years  in  Italy.  She  not  more  than  i  are  Mdays,  the  ruling  race, 
finally  returned  to  Copenhagen  in  1810,  where  The  most  of  them  daim  to  be  descendants  of 
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eowiaeron,  or  emigrants  fh>m  Menangkaban  in  was  evidently  of  nraoh  greater  oonseqnenoe  ai 
Somatra ;  while  a  portioa  are  colonists  of  pi-  that  period  than  now.  He  says  that  ttie  town 
ratical  Lannns  from  Mindano  and  tbe  Booloo  contained  25,000  houses.  Its  present  popula- 
li^fawlft^  and  some  Bajana,  or  Malay  sea  gypsies,  tion  is  only  abont  15,000. 
The  goTemment  is  an  abeolute  despotism ;  and  BBUNuE,  Biobabd  Fsanz  Phiupp,  a  Ger- 
the  present  snitan,  Omar  Saffeedin,  is  claimed  man  philologist  and  critic,  bom  at  Btrasbonrg, 
to  be  the  80th  in  direct  line  from  the  first  Dec.  80,  1729,  died  June  12,  1808.  He  was 
Sematran  conqueror.  The  aborigines  are  the  educated  in  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris, 
Dyaka,  tbe  same  race  found  throughout  Borneo;  served  in  Hanover  as  commissary  of  war,  be- 
and  of  these  there  are  40  different  tribes  in  this  came  acquainted  at  Giessen  with  a  learned  pro- 
territory,  each  one  of  which  speaks  a  language  fessor,  who  inspired  him  with  an  admiration  of 
muotelligible  to  the  others.  The  Eayans,  a  the  Greek  literature ;  returned  at  the  age  of  80 
tribe  of  Dyaks  found  between  the  B^jang  and  years  to  Btrasbourg,  where  he  studied  in  the 
Baram  rivers,  cultivate  com  and  cotton,  and  university  till  he  had  mastered  the  Greek  lan- 
emfdoy  the  bufblo  in  their  agriculture;  and  guage.  As  an  editor  he  made  no  commentaries, 
Kayan  artisans  &bricate  the  ^t  sword  and  but  occupied  himself  only  with  the  text  Per- 
kreeae  blades  in  the  archipelago.  Their  man-  suaded  that  all  faults  in  the  language  of  tbe 
dows  and  other  cutting  weapons  are  famous  Greek  poets  came  from  the  carelessness  of 
throogfaoGt  tlie  East,  ana  are  known  in  Europe,  copyists,  he  corrected  the  texts  with  the  iftmost 
The  &rebas,Bakarran,  and  Kanowit  tribes,  who  fearlessness,  changing,  omitting,  interpolating, 
inhabit  the  territory  adjacent  to  rivers  of  the  and  transposing  with  an  audacity  often  happy 
same  name,  are  noted  for  their  piratical  and  in  respect  of  taste  and  sentiment,  but  censnra- 
head-hnnting  propensities,  and  figure  promi-  ble  in  point  of  criticism.  Tet  he  rendered 
nently  in  the  history  of  Bigah  Brooke,  who  on  great  service  to  Greek  learning  from  his  ao- 
<Hie  occasion,  with  the  aid  of  British  ships-of-  complished  scholarship,  and  from  the  circum- 
war,  slaughtered  abont  2,000  of  these  tribes,  stance  that  he  held  a  lucrative  official  position 
Tbe  coal  of  Labuan  and  of  the  mainland  of  which  enabled  him  to  issue  his  editions  with- 
Bnmai  is  of  excellent  quality  for  steamship  uses,  out  depending  on  a  publisher.  He  edited  the 
being  considered  equal  to  the  best  Wigan  or  Greek  anthology,  all  of  the  tragedies  of  Sopho- 
cannel  coaL  Itisminedat  acost  of  5?.  sterllngi  cles,  and  several  of  those  of  ^sohylus  and 
or  abont  $1  25,  per  ton ;  and  delivered  to  the  Euripides,  the  Greek  gnomic  poets,  and  the 
goTemment  at  the  pit's  mouth  for  lis.,  or  works  of  Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and  Apol- 
Is  60,  per  ton.  A  royalty  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton  lonius  of  Bhodes.  His  labors  were  interrupted 
is  paid  by  the  mining  contractors. — The  sultan  by  the  French  revolution,  whose  principles  he 
of  Bronai  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  embraced  with  ardor.  He  was  imprisoned  dnx^ 
in  1850,  through  our  consul  at  Singapore,  Mr.  ing  the  reign  of  terror,  was  twice  ruined  in 
Balestier,  which  secures  to  Americans  an  unre-  property,  and  oblured  with  tearful  eyes  to  part 
stricted  residence,  and  permission  to  acquire  with  his  books.  From  this  time  Greek  letters 
and  hold  property  in  Brunei  territory ;  and  pro-  became  odious  to  him ;  he  transferred  his  love 
Tides  that,  except  a  charge  of  $1  per  registered  to  Latin  authors,  and  edited  Virgil,  Plautns, 
too  on  American  vessels,  no  other  impost  shall  and  Terence, 
be  levied  on  their  trade ;  that  there  shall  be  no  BBUNDUSIUM.  See  Bbindibi. 
export  duties ;  and  that  American  citizens  com-  BRUNE,  GxuLUjna  Masis  Annb,  a  marshal 
mitting  offences,  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  empire,  born  at  Brives-la-Gail- 
of  the  American  oonsuL  Congress  has  estab-  larde,  March  18,  1768,  died  in  Avignon,  Aug. 
lished  a  consulate  at  the  port  of  Brunei;  but  2,  1815.  His  father  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study 
the  office  has  not  yet  been  filled,  as  no  salary  the  law,  but  on  leaving  the  university,  finan- 
was  attached  to  it. — ^The  town  of  Branai,  and  cial  difficulties  caused  him  to  become  a 
coital  of  the  territory,  is  situated  on  the  river  printer.  In  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
of  the  sanae  name,  abont  14  miles  fW>m  its  mouth,  together  with  Gauthier  and  Jourgniac  de  St. 
in  laL  4"*  55'  N.,  long.  lU**  55'  £.  It  is  an  aquat-  M4ard,  he  published  the  Jtnimal  genital  d4  la 
ic  dty,  like  Palembang  and  Acheen  in  Suma-  eour  et  de  la  ville.  He  soon  embraced  the 
tra;  the  most  of  its  batuboo  houses  being  afloat,  party  of  the  revolution,  enlisted  in  the  national 
and  moored  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  of  the  guard,  and  became  an  ardent  member  of  the 
canaLi  ecHnmnnioating  with  it,  by  strong  cables  club  of  tiie  cordeliers.  His  g^and  figure,  mar- 
of  coir,  and  gangways  of  split  bamboos.  All  tial  ur,  and  boisterous  patriotism,  rendered 
commnnication  between  different  parts  of  the  him  one  of  the  military  leaders  of  the  people 
town  is  by  boat.  The  state  processions  are  in  in  the  demonstration  of  1791  in  the  Champ  de 
ornamented  prahna  or  barges ;  the  amusements  Mars,  whidi  was  crushed  by  Lafayette^s  na- 
ve cm  the  water;  infants  swim  in  it  before  tional  guards.  Thrown  into  prison,  and  the 
they  can  walk ;  the  marketing  is  transacted  in  rumor  spreading  that  the  partisans  of  the  court 
fleeta  of  sampans  or  small  boats^  that  move  firom  had  attempted  to  get  rid  of  him  by  odious 
one  canal  to  another.  Pigafetta  gives  an  inter-  means,  Danton  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
esting  accouDt  of  hia  visit  to  Brunei  in  1521,  his  release.  To  the  protection  of  the  latter, 
and  of  the  reception  by  the  snitan  of  the  Span-*  among  whose  partisans  be  became  prominent,  he 
ish  officers  of  ilagellan's  expedition.    Ibis  state  owed  a  military  appointment  during  thefkmons 
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dftTB  of  Sept.  1792,  and  his  eadden  promotkm,  JCohImzoii.    The  second  part  of  the  operatioBs 

in  Oct.  12,  1792^  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  meeting  with  difficnltiea,  Brone  gave  orders  to 

a^Jntant-nuijor.    He  aerred  under  Dnmonriea  delay  its  execution  for  2i  hoars,  although  the 

in  jBelgimn ;  was  sent  against  the  federalists  of   right  wing,  which  had  commenced  crosang  on 

Oalyados,  advancing  under  Qen.  Puisaye  upon  the  other  point,  was  already  engaged  with  far 

Paris,  whom  he  easily  defeated.    He  was  next  superior  Austriaa  forces.    It  was  only  due  to 

made  a  general  of  brigade,  and  participated  Geo.  Dupont's  exertions  that  the  right  wing 

in  the  battie  of  Hondsdioote.    The  committee  was  not  destroyed  or  captured,  and  thus  the 

of  public  safety  intrusted  him  with  the  mission  success  of  the  whole  campaigii  imperilled.  This 

of  putting  down  themsurrectionary  movements  blonder  led  to  his  recall  toraris.    From  1802 

in  the  Oironde,  which  he  did  witii  the  utmost  to  1804:  he  out  a  sorry  figure  as  ambassadw  at 

rigor.   'After  Danton^s  imprisonment,  he  was  Oonstantinople,  where  his  diplomatic  talents 

expected  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend  and  were  not,  as  in  Switserland  and  Piedmont, 

protector,  but  keeping  prudentiy  aloof  during  backed  by  bayonets.    On  his  return  to  Paris,  in 

the  first  moments  of  danger,  he  contrived  to  Dea  1804^  Ni^leon  crcAted  him  marshal  in 

shift  through  the  reign  of  terror.  After  the  9th  preference  to  generals  like  Lecourba    Having 

Thermidor  he  again  joined  the  now  victorioua  for  a  while  conunfluoded  the  camp  at  Boologne, 

Dantonists,  and  followed  Er^ron  to  Marseilles  he  was,  in  1807,  sent  to  Hamburg  as  governor 

and  Avignon.    On  the  ISth  Vend^miaire  (Oct  of  the  Haoseatic  towns,  and  as  ciHnmander  of 

5, 1796}  he  acted*  as  one  of  Bonaparte's  under-  the  reserve  of  the  grand  army.    In  this  quality 

generals  against  the  revolted  sections  of  Paris,  he  vigorously  seconded  Bourrienae  in  Ma  pecor* 

After  having  assisted  the  directory  in  putting  lations.  In  order  to  settle  some  contested  points 

down  the  conspiracy  of  the  <^amp  at  Grenoble  of  a  truce  concluded  with  Sweden  at  S<»lach- 

(Sept  9, 1796),  he  entered  the  Italian  army  in  tow,  he  had  a  long  personal  interview  with  King 

the  division  of  Massena,  and  distinguished  him-  Gustavus,  who,  in  &ot,  proposed  to  him  to  betray 

self  during  the  whole  campaign  by  great  intre^  his  master.    The  manner  in  wl^h  he  dedined 

pidlty.    Wishing  to  propitiate  the  cMeft  of  the  this  offer  raised  the  suspicions  of  Napoleon,  who 

eardelUri,  Bonaparte  attributed  part  of  his  suo*  became  highly  incensed  when  Bmne,  drawios 

cess  at  Rivoli  to  the  exertions  of  Brune,  ap-  up  a  convention  relating  to  the  surrender  of 

pointed  him  general  of  division  on  the  batUe-  the  islmd  of  RUgen  to  the  French,  mentioned 

field,  and  induced  the  directory  to  instal  him  as  simply  the  French  and  tiie  Swedish  armies 

commanderof  the  second  division  of  the  Italian  as  parties  to  the  agreement  without  any  sl- 

army,  made  vacant  by  Augereau's  departure  for  Insion  to  his  "imperial  and  royal  mi\}esty." 

Paris.    After  tiie  peace  of  Gampo  Formic  he  Brune  was  instantiyrecidled  by  a  letter  of  Ber- 

was  employed  by  tiie  directory  on  the  mission  thier,  in  which  the  latter,  on  the  express  order 

of  first  lulling  the  Swiss  into  securitv,  then  of  Napoleon,  stated  "that  such  a  scandal  had 

dividing  their  councils,  and  finally,  when  an  never  occurred  fflnce  the  days  of  Pharamond." 

army  had  been  concentrated  for  that  ^rpose,  On  his  return  to  France,  he  retired  into  private 

fidling  upon  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  seizing  its  life.    In  1814  he  gave  his  adhenoa  to  we  acts 

publio  treasury ;  on  which  occasion  Bmne  for-  of  the  senate,  and  received  the  cross  of  St  Louis 

got  to  draw  up  an  inventory  of  the  plunder,  from  Louis  XVIU.    During  tiie  Hundred  Days 

Again,  by  dint  of  manoeuvres,  bearing  a  diplo-  he  became  again  a  Bonapaitist,  and  received  the 

matic   rather   than  a  military  character,  he  conmaand  of  a  corps  <Mf  observation  on  the  Var, 

forced  Oharles  Emmanuel,  the  king  of  Sardinia^  where  he  di^layed  a^nst  the  royalists  the 

and  the  apparent  ally  of  France,  to  deliver  into  brutal  vigor  of  his  Jacobin  epoch.    After  the 

his  hands  the  citadel  of  Turin  (July  8, 1798).  battie  of  Waterloo  he  prodauned  the  king. 

The  Bataviaa  campaign,  which  lasted  about  2  Starting  trcm  Toulon  for  Paris,  he  arrived  at 

months,  forms  the  great  event  of  Bruno's  mill-  Avignon,  on  Aug.  2,  at  a  moment  when  that 

tary  life.    In  this  campaign  he  defeated  the  town  faaa  for  15  days  been  doomed  to  carnage 

combined  English  and  Russian  forces,  under  the  and  incendiary  fires  by  the  royalist  nM>b.  Being 

command  of  tiie  duke  of  York,  who  capitulated  recognized  by  them,  he  was   shot,  the  mob 

to  him,  promiring  to  restore  all  the  French  seizing  his  corpse,  dragging  it  throng  the 

prisoners  taken  by  the  English  firom  the  com-  streets^   and   throwing  it  into   the  £faene. 

meneement  of  the  anti-Jacobinic  war.    Aft;er  ^  Brune,  Massena,  Augereau,  and  many  others," 

the  eaup  ^itat  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  Bonaparte  said  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,  *^  were  intrepid 

appointed  Brune  a  member  of  the  newly  cr eat-  depredators."    In  regard  to  his  mdlitary  talents 

ed  council  of  state,  and  then  despatched  him  he  remarks:  ^^ Brune  was  not  without  a  certain 

against  the  royalists  of  Brittany.    Sent  in  1800  merits  but,  on  the  whole^  he  was  a  gin^ral  de 

to  the  army  of  Italy,  Brune  occupied  8  hostile  tribune  rather  than  a  terrible  warrior.**    A 

camps,  intrenched  on  the  Yolta,  drove  the  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  his  native 

enemy  beyond  this  river,  and  took  measures  for  town  in  1841. 

crossing  It  mstantiy.    Accor^ng  to  his  orders,  BRUNEHAUT,  or  BatnnraiLDB,  a  &mous 

the  army  was  to  effect  its  passage  at  8  points,  queen  of  Austrana,  the  eastern  kingdom  of 

the  right  wing  under  Qen.  Dupont  between  a  the  Franks,  born  in  68i^  killed  iu  614.    The 

mill  situated  on  the  Yolta  and  the  village  of  daughter  of  Athanagild,  the  Visigoth  king  of 

PoEzolo^  the  left  wiiig  under  Brune  himself  at  Spain,  she  married  in  568  Siegberti  king  of 
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AiBtaaia,  and  abjured  ArianisDL    This  mar*-  being  charged  by  some  witb  monotrons  crimea, 
ntge  was  celebrated  b/  'FoHan&toa^  bishop  of  and  loaded  by  others  -with  romantic  praises. 
PoitierSy   in   a   poem  still   extant.    Ohilperio,<  Her  contemporaries  nsaally  speak  of  her  witb 
iiog  of  Nenatria,  and  brother  of  Sieabert^  also  favor.    Fortonatus  praises  her  grace  and  bean- 
allied  himself  mritli  the  most  powerfol  fSEimily  in  ty;  Gregory  of  Tonrs  mentions  her  as  a  model 
Spain  by  marrying  Galsninda,  the  yonngest  of  rirtne,  wisdom,  and  gentleness;  and  Pope 
of  the  daughters  of  Athanagild.     Instigated,  Gbregory  the  Great  styles  her  a  pious  queen 
l^owever,  by  hia  mistress,  Fredegonda,  whom  he  and  a  Christian  mother.     8he  was  fond  of 
afterward  made  his  qneen,  he  soon  abandoned  architecture,  and  lavished  immense  treasures 
and  mordered  OaJsninda.    Bmnehant^  eager  to  upon  structures  of  imposing  grandeur.    The 
aTeogeber  sister,  impelled  her  husband  to  attack  history   of  the   rivalries   of  Brunehild   and 
the  ^ngdom  of  Ghilperic,  who  was  obliged  to  OrimehUd,  in  the  Scandinavian  m^hology,  and 
letieatrorsafetvintoToumay.  8he  was  expect-  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Nibelungen,  has  been 
iDg  to  wreak  a  learfiil  vengeance  upon  Ohilperio  thought  to  re^ho  the  long  quarrd  beti^een 
aiid  Fredegonda,  when  Siegbert  was  slfdn  in  the  the  queens  of  Austrasia  and  Neustria.    A  trag^ 
camp  bf  aassflsins  sent  by  the  queen  of  Neus-  edy  under  the  title  and  on  the  subject  of  Brun- 
tria.    Xhe  Anstrasian  army  was  immediately  ehildewaspublishedby£manuelCfeibel,inl858. 
disBipated,  and  Bnmebaut  fell  into  the  power  BRUNEL,  Bib  Mask  Ibambabt,  a  renowned 
of  Ohilperic,  and  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  ta  dvil    engineer,    bom    at    Haqueville^    near 
Booen.    There  she  indoced  Meroveus,  one  of  Rouen,  April,  25,  1769,  died  Dec.  12,  1849. 
the  sons  of  the  Neustrian  king,  to  marry  her,  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  educated  at 
and  favored   by  Freteztatus,  the  bishop  of  Rouen,  studied  drawing  and  hydrography,  and 
Rouen,  effected,  after  a  time,  her  escape  to  in  1786  entered  the  merchant   service,  and 
Austraaa,  then  governed  by  her  son  Ghilde-  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.    On 
bert     At   first  repelled   by  the   Australian  board  ^ip  he  constructed  nautical  instruments, 
nobles,  who  in  the  vicinity  of  the  German  for-  and,  it  is  said,  a  pianoforte.    In  1798,  for  polit- 
ests  had  preserved  their  rude  and  independent  ioal  reasons,  he  fled  from  France  to  New  York, 
habits,  she  yet  succeeded  in  recovering  ner  au-  where  he  undertook  the  exploration  and  survey 
thority,   and   ohtained   ascendency  over   the  of  some  lands  for  a  French  land  company,  and 
young  king.     8he  was,  however,  obliged  to  in  1794  commenced  the  survey  of  the  Cham- 
guard  against  the  snares  of  Fredegonda,  who  plain  canaL    He  sent  in  a  design  for  the  bouses 
had  already  slain  Plretextatus  and  Meroveus.  of  congress,  and  was  much  employed  as  an  en- 
In  587  ^e  concluded  with  Gontran  the  treaty  gineer  and  architect  in  New  York,  both  by  the 
of  Andelot^  which  fixed  the  limits  between  state  and  by  private  individuals.    After  a  stay 
Austrasia  and  Burgundy.    After  the  death  o£  of  a  few  years  in  America,  he  returned  to  £u- 
Childebert  in  695,  the  nobles  prevented  her  rope,  and  visited  England.    His  maritime  pur- 
from  ruling  in  the  name  of  her  grandson.  The-  suits  gave  a  direction  to  his  engineering  genius, 
odebertIL;  but  another  of  her  grandsons,  Thi-  and  he  invented  machinery  for  cutting  the 
erry  IL,  received  her  in  Burgundy,  and  made  blocks  used  in  the  rigging  of  ships,  which' 
her  mistress  of  his  aCEEurs.    She  quickly  kindled  effected  a  vast  saving  botn  of  time  ana  money, 
a  war  between  the  2  brothers.    Theodebert,  The  value  of  this  was  appreciated  by  govem- 
vanquishedatToul  and  at  Tolbiac,  was  slain  with  ment,  and  its  use  for  the  royal  dockyards  was 
his  laaulj  in  612.    Thierry  was  poisoned  mys-  secured  by  a  large  premium  to  the  inventor.  He 
teriouslj  soon  after,  and  Brunehaut  in  her  old  produced  numerous  other  admirable  machines, 
age  seemed  about  to  ascend  the  throne  again,  among  others  a  toy  for  shuffling  and  pa<^ing 
when  she  was  opposed  by  Olothaire  IL,  son  of  cards,  as  a  professional  compliment  to  Oountess 
Fredegonda,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Burgun-  Spencer.  His  great  work  was  the  Thames  tunnel, 
dians  and  Austraaians.    She  encountered  the  about  2  miles  below  London  bridge.    Thediffi- 
enenqr  on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne,  but  her  culties  were  immense.    The  stratum  between 
trooDs,  secretly  corrupted  before  the  battle,  re-  the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  London  bind*  clay^ 
fused  to  fight,  and  Brunehant  fell  into  Uie  suitable  for  engineering  operations  was  so  nar- 
hands  of  the  sen  of  Fredegonda.    The  latter  row,  that  in  some  places  only  6  feet  was  left 
refnnoached  her  with  having  caused  the  dea^  between  the  river  and.  thr'  crown  of  the  arch. 
of  10  kin^a,  or  sons  of  kingB^  exposed  her  for  8  Oonse(mently,  the  river  broke  in  frequently  and 
days  to  torture  and  to  the  insults  of  Ihe  sol-  delugea  the  works.     The  tunnel  was  opened 
dierfl^  and  then  bound  her  by  a  foot  and  an  in  1848,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  engineer- 
arm  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse.    Her  limbs  ing  triumph,  although  as  a  conunercial  specula- 
were  eoUected  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  scat-  tion  it  is  a  &ilure.    In  his  profession  he  was 
tered  to  the  winds.     *'  Thus  perished,"  says  distinguished  by  untiring  perseverance  and  in- 
Siamondi,  ^*one  of  the  most  powerful  queens  exhaustible  fertility  of  invention.  In  private  life 
who  has  ever  maintained  a  dominion  on  the  he  was  universally  respected. — ^IsambastEiko- 
earth ;  who,  though  often  experiencing  adverse  dobc,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  1806,  at  Ports- 
fortune,  always  rose  above  it  by  her  force  of  mouth.    He  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
charaeter,  indomitable  courage,  rare  talents,  Henry  lY.  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  was  resi- 
and  unsurpassed  skill  in  governing  men."    She  dent  engineer  of  the  Thames  tunnel  under  his 
has  been  most  diversely  judged  by  historians,  father.    Here  he  had  several  narrow  escapes 
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of  his  life  from  the  breaking  in  of  the  water,  orders.    His  great  works  are  the  cupola  of  the 

He  was  long  oocupied  on  an  engine  driven  hy  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence, 

carbonic  acid  gas,  designed  by  his  father,  the  the  celebrated  Rtti  Palace  at  Florence,  and  the 

nse  of  whi(^  as  a  motiTe  power  was  abandoned  abbey  at  Fiesole. 

from  economical  motives,  although  the  maohin-       BRUNEI,  Jaoqubb  OHASLsa,  a  French  biblio- 

ery  was  brooght  to  hi^  perfection.    At  the  grapher,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  2, 1780.    The  son 

commencement  of  the  railway  system  of  £ng»  of  a  bookseller,  he  early  acquainted  himself 

land,  Mr.  Bmnel  threw  himself  with  ardor  into  with  rare  editions  and  copies  of  books,  and 

(he  movement.    He  planned  the  Qreat  West-  made  several  catalognes  of  old  libraries.    His 

em,  the  noblest  and  most  massively  constracted  most  important  work  is  a  Manuel  du  Libraire 

Une  in  the  world.  He  designed  the  broad  gauge,  et  de  Vamateur  de  Uereij  which  appeared  in  1810, 

on  which  the  highest  locomotive  speed  mther-  and  to  which  a  supplement  of  new  bibUograph- 

to  Imown  is  attainable,  which  cannotL  however,  ical  researches  was  added  in  1834.    A  4ttk  edi- 

be  said  to  answer  in  an  economical  point  of  tion  in  5  vols,  appeared  in  1842-^44^  and  a  5th 

view.    We  believe  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  edition  has  been  announced  for  1858.    The 

the  skew  bridge,  by  which  the  inconvenience  completeness  of  this  work  makes  it  of  value 

in  railway  engmeering  of  constructing  bridges  to  the  bibliogn^hers  of  all  countries.    In  1852 

at  right  angfos  with  a  water  or  roadway  is  he  published  researches  upon  the  ori^^nal  edi* 

avoided.    Beside  bdng  engineer-in-chief  to  the  tions  of  Babelais. 

Great  Western  railway,  and  its  numerous  con-       BRUNETTI,  Ajtoelo.  a  leader  of  the  Roman 

aecting  lines,  he  was  the  oonstractor  of  the  democracy  in  1848  ana  1849,  more  generallj 

Great  Western  steamship,  the  first  which  reg-  known  in  Rome  under  the  name  of  Ciceruacchio. 

olarly  traversed  the  Atl«itic,  and  which  trad^l  A  carman  by  trade,  he  obtained  much  influence 

for  many  years  between  Bristol  and  New  York,  over  the  Roman  populace,  which  during  the 

forward  of  the  Great  Britain  screw  steamship,  time  of  the  reformatoir  aspirations  of  Pius  IX. 

and  lat^y  of  that  prodigious  result  of  skill  ana  he  exerted  in  the  pope's  favor,  but  subsequently 

ingenuity,  the  Leviathan.     Mr.  Brunei  took  in  favor  of  Mazsini,  whose  cause  was  to  a  great 

part  in  ue  floating  and  raising  of  the  Conway  extent  indebted  to  Branetti  for  its  success, 

and  Britannia  tubulur  bridges,  constracted  some  After  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French, 

of  the  most  important  docks  on  the  English  Branetti  removed  to  Genoa,  and  subsequently 

coast,  conducted  the  works  of  the  Tuscan  portion  to  France.  His  execution,  by  Austrian  soldiers, 

of  the  Sardinian  railway,  and  of  other  foreign  was  reported  in  1856.    According  to  another 

railways,  and  during  the  war  with  Russia  he  report  he  has  been  seen  at  a  later  period,  at 

had  the  entire  charge  of  establishing  and  ornm-  Eertoh,  in  the  Crimea,  carrying  on  a  successful 

izing  the  Renkioi  hospitals  on  the  Dardanelles,  trade  as  a  sutler. 

The  Box  tunnel  on  the  Great  Western  railway,  BBVNN  (Slavic,  Brno,  a  ford),  a  circle  in 
near  Bath,  is  a  fit  pendant  to  his  f  ather^s  Thames  Moravia ;  pop.  869,200.  The  capital,  of  the  same 
tunneL  The  Hungerfordsuspenraon  bridge  on  the  name,  pop.  45,000,  is  situated  on  a  declivity  at 
Thames,  at  London,  the  largest  span  in  England,  the  oonfluence  of  the  Schwarza  and  the  Zwitta- 
is  a  model  of  lightness  and  elegance.  As  may  wa.  and  is  connected  by  railway  with  Vienna 
be  inferred  firom  his  profeadonal  achievements^  and  Prague.  The  streets  are  generally  narrow 
his  activity  and  industry  are  absolutely  inde-  and  crooked,  but  are  well  paved  and  lighted, 
fatigable,  while  his  enthusiasm  and  8c£f-confl*  and  relieved  by  large  open  squares,  in  several 
dence  are  unbounded.  On  tiie  ktter  point  it  of  which  are  fountains.  Fortifications  sqtarate 
is  related  that  when  the  controversy  between  the  city  fi*om  a  number  of  suburbs.  It  was 
enflineers  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  broad  formerly  defended  bv  the  castle  of  Spielberg, 
and  narrow  gauges  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  Bra-  which  stands  on  a  high  hill  Just  back  of  the 
nel  offered  to  drive  one  of  his  own  ordinary  town.  This  castle  was  converted  into  a  state 
broad  gauge  locomotives,  with  a  common  load,  prison,  and  was  the  place  of  confinement  of 
at  100  miles  an  hour,  if  any  narrow  gauge  en-  Silvio  Pellico,  and  of  other  political^  offend- 
gineer  would  accept  the  challenge.  None  was  era.  The  last  remnants  of  its  fortifications 
found  daring  enough  to  take  it  up.  The  history  were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1809.  The 
of  this  gauge  controversy  is  fully  detailed  in  city  contains  many  fine  buildings,  some  of 
Mr.  Smiles^s  ''Life  of  George  Stephenson."  the  most  notable  of  which  are  the  cathedral 
Mr.  Brunei  is  vice-prendent  of  the  institution  the  church  of  St.  James,  built  between  1314  and 
of  civil  engineers  and  of  the  society  of  art,  1480,  the  Landhata^  formerly  a  rich  Augusti- 
fellow  and  member  of  the  council  of  the  royal  nian  convent,  the  barracka,  once  a  Jesuit  col- 
society,  and  member  of  many  other  learned  lege,  the  city  haU,  and  the  palaces  of  Prince 
societies.  Dietrichstein  and  Prince  Kaunitz.  A  public 
BRUNELLESCHI,  Fiupfo  di  Sbb  Lappi,  an  park,  the  Augarten,  was  opened  by  Joseph  IL, 
Italian  architect^  bom  in  Florence  in  1877,  died  an^  in  the  public  gardens  of  the  Franzenburg 
there  in  1444.  He  first  studied  painting  and  quarter  is  a  monument  to  tiie  emperor  Francis  I. 
sculpture,  and  brought  the  art  of  perspective  to  The  Zderad  monument — one  of  ^  the  most 
perfection ;  but  as  an  architect  he  g^ned  most '  ancient  of  Moravia — stands  outside  of  the 
distinction,  having,  according  to  his  country-  town.  Brtlnn  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat 
men,  revived  the  l>oriOy  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  of  the  principal  law  and  military  courts  for 
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MonTia  ttid  Austrian  Sileeia.     A  Protestant  Leading  Enslaiid  Feb.  8, 1854  on  occasion  of 

eooasfcofy  is  also  held  here.  It  has  a  f;reat  nam-  the  ontbreiuc  of  the  war  witn  Rossia,  he  was 

ber  of  idacstaxmal,  historical,  charitable,  and  appointed  ambassador  at  the  German  diet  in  Oct. 

fidentafio  instttationa,  a  yalnable  mnsenm,  bo-  1856,  attended  in  the  following  year  the  peace 

taniogaxden^pablio  library,  and  provincial  bank,  conferences  of  Paria^  as  2d  representative  of 

It  is  an  anolent  place,  fall  of  historical  associa-  Rns^a,  and  was  nommated  ambassador  at  Ber- 

tiona.    The  citaael  was  blockaded  by  the  Hon-  lin,  Feb.  10,  1857,  where  he  remained  nntil  the 

gtrians  in  947 ;  the  town  itself  was  besieged  by  begionlng  of  1858.  when  he  was  again  selected 

the  Swedes  in.  1645,  and  by  the  Prossians  in  as  ambassador  in  London. 

174S.    It  has  repeatedly  been  destroyed  by  BRUNO  thx  Gbbat,  archbishop  of  Oologne 

fire,  and  in  1558  the  plagne  carried  off  4,000  of  and  dake  of  Lorraine,  son  of  Henry  I.,  emperor 

the  iDhabitants,  to  whose  memory  a  column  has  of  Germany,  bom  in  935,  died  at  Reims,  Oct. 

been  raised  in  the  great  square.    Napoleon  had  11,  965.    He  was  distingaished  for  learning  and 

Ins  head-qoarters  here  before  the  baUle  of  Aos-  charity.    There  are  attribnted  to  him  commen- 

terhtz,  Deo«  1805.  Amonnmentinconunemora-  taries  on  the  Gh)spe]s  and  the  Peotatench,  aad 

tion  of  the  battle  of  Leiodc  has  been  erected  on  several  lives  of  saints. 

a  neighhorin^  hill   called  the  Franzensberg.  BRUNO,  8aiht.    I.  The  apostle  to  the  Pras- 

Brttnn  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  its  mann-  sians,  bom  of  a  noble  Saxon  lamily  at  Qaerfhrt 

^etores  and  to  its  fiusilities  for  trade,  by  means  in  970,  sacceeded  St  Adalbert  in  his  missionary 

of  railway  commnnication  with  Vienna,  Pragae,  labors,  converted  the  emperor  Henry  XL,  and 

Bredan,  and  Pesth.    Its  woollen  mannfaotories  became  his  chaplain,  and  was  assassinated  in 

are  the  noost  extensive  in  the  Anstrian  domin-  1008  by  the  pagans  of  Lithnania.     XL  The 

ioDs.    Leather,  cotton  goods,  silk,  glass,  soap,  founder  of  the  order  of  Oarthnsians,  bom  aboat 

madunery,   te.,  are  fdso  prodnced  in  great  1080of  a  noble  family  at  Oologne,  died  in  1101. 

qoantities.  Refusing  the  metropolitan  see  of  Rheuns,  he  for- 

BBUNNEN,  a  village  of  the  Swiss  canton  sook  the  world  for  the  practice  of  asceticism  in 

Sdiwytas,  near  the  month  of  the  Muotta,  on  the  the  monntain  wilds  between  France  and  Italy. 

lake  of  Lno^me.    It  is  memorable  as  the  spot  The  order  which  he  fonnded  derives  its  name 

where  the  deputies  of  the  8  cantons  of  Schwyt^  from  his  abode  near  Grenoble,  where  he  estab- 

IJri,  and  Unterwalden  laid  the  basis  of  the  Hel-  lished  the  rules  of  a  severe  austerity.    He  was 

vetie  republic,  Dec  9, 1815.  invited  to  Rome  in  1089  by  Pope  Urban  H., 

BRTJNNO  W,  Ernst  Geobg  ton,  a  German  who  had  formerly  been  his  disciple,  refused  the 

novelist  and  champion  of  homoBopathy,  born  in  ecclesiastical  dignities  which  were  offered  him, 

Dresden,  April  5, 1796,  died  there,  Kay  4, 1845.  died  in  a  monastery  which  he  had  founded  in 

In  181 8,  while  at  the  univeraity  of  Leipsic,  he  suf-  Oalabria,  and  was  canonized  in  1514. 

lered  from  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  which  was  cured  BRUNO,  Giobdxko,  an  Italian  pantheistical 

by  Hahnemann's  homcsopathic  treatment,  and  philosopher,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 

henoefi>rth  devoted  himself  to  the  dissemination  century,  at  Nola,  near  Naples,  burnt  at  the 

of  the  principles  of  homoeopathy.    He  took  a  stake  in  Rome,  Feb.  17,  1600.    Of  the  earlier 

praninent  part  in  the  foundation  of  a  homceopa-  events  of  his  life  scarcely  any  thing  is  known, 

tide  association  in  Germany,  and  translated  except  that  he  was  a  sealous  student  of  Greek 

Hahnemann's    Organon   der   Seilkunde  into  and  Roman  literature,  of  philosophy,  mathe- 

Freneh,  and,  in  ooiyunction  with  Stapf  and  matics,  and  astronomy.     He  was  one  of  the 

Gross,  his  Jiaine  ArtmeimitteUehre  into  Latin,  first  to  embrace  the  astronomical  theories  of 

In  1844,  he  wrote  a  book  called  ^^  A  Glance  at  Oopemicus,  which  had  been  spread  before  the 

HiBhneniannandatHomGM>pathy,"andheiBa]so  world  in  1548.    Having  entered  the  order  of 

tfaeanthor  of  some  lyrical  poems  and  novels,  of  the  Dominicans,  his  liberal  opinions  on  re- 

whidihis  Uhriehvon  ffutten&ndhia  Troubadour  ligious  subjects,  and  his  bold  attacks  on  mon- 

derive  some  importance  from  their  historical  astic  institutions,  made    him   an   object  of 

character. — Pboufp,  baron,  a  Russia  diplo-  hatred  and  denunciation.    He  fled  from  Italy 

matist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  I)re8-  to  Geneva  in  1580,  but  the  hostility  of  the 

den,  Aug.  81, 1797,  studied  at  the  univeraity  of  Galvinists  there  was  such  that  he  found  himself 

LeipsAc.    He  entered  the  Russian  service  in  in  a  worse  condition  than  before,  and  once  more 

1818,  and  was  employed  for  some  tune  in  the  became  a  wanderer.     After  a  short  stay  at 

office  of  the  govemor-general  of  Bessarabia.  Lyons  and  Toulouse,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 

SabseqoentlyODuntOrlaff  availed  himself  of  his  he  obtained  a  certain  celebrity  by  writing  a 

services  in  drawing  np  the  treaty  of  Adrianoplei  comedy   entitled   H  eandekm,  and   also  by 

aad  in  other  ne^oitiations.    He  was  afterward  several  treatises  on  the  Ar$  Magna  of  Raymond 

soounated  imperial  councillor,  attached  to  the  Lnlly.     In  1588  he  went  to  London,  where 

office  of  Count  Nesselrode,  and  appointed  am-  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

bsBBador  at  Stnttgart  and  Darmstadt  in  1889.  and  other  eminent  persons,  with  whom  he  had 

la  the  coone  of  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  on  frequent  meetings,  to  which  only  congenial 

aipecta]  inismon  to  London,  and,  after  a  brief  spirits  were  admitted.    After  a  residence  there 

Tint  to  Germany,  accredited  there  as  ambassa-  of  2  years,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  public 

^loJoij,  1840,  taking  part  during  the  follow-  lectures  violently  attacked  the  philosophy  of 

iBg  15  years  in  msikj  memorable  negotiations.  Aristotia^  showing  an  independence  of  thought 
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whioh  alone  wonld  have  made  him  a  heretic;    held  together  more  hj  the  foroe  of  intoition 
for  in  those  times  Aristotle's  philosophy  had    than  bjr  argument  or  logic.    Still,  sach  as  it  is, 
almost  the  sanctity  of  religion,  notwithistMid-    it  has  proved  verj  captivating,  and  not  without 
ing  the  ooarageons  attempts  of  the  spirited    inflnenoe  on  thedevelopment  of  modem  thought 
Peter  Bamus  to  overturn  it    Bnmo  detended    Montaigne  excepted,  there  is  no  philosopher  of 
his  opinions  in  public  discussions  with  Hen-    the  16ti&  centurjr  who  has  been  so  frequently  a 
neqnin  and  others,  bat  at  last,  when  he  had    subject  of  research  and  comment  by  modem 
set  up  a  coD^lete   pantheistical   system  in    scholars  as  Giordano  Bruno.    Descartes  has 
his  writings^  Paris  became  a  dangerous  place    borrowed   largely  from    him,  and   Bpinoza^s 
for  him,  and  in  1586  he  went  to  Germany,    system  would  appear  almost  like  Bnmo^s,  re- 
After  a  brief  stay  at  Marbm^  he  settled  at  the    fined  in  the  logicAl  crucible  of  Descartes.    Nay, 
university  of  Wittenberg  as  a  lecturer  on  phi-    even  with  some  philosophers  oi  the  19th  oen- 
losophy  and  mathematics.    But  his  restlessness    tnry  Bruno  has  been  a  favorite.    One  of  the 
did  not  allow  him  to  remain  there  more  than  2    profoundest  works  of  Schelling  bears  the  name 
years.    In  his  valedictory  address  he  paid  the    of  Bruno  on  its  title  (*^  Bruno,  or  the  Divine 
nighest  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Luther,  but  he    and  the  Natural  Principle  of  Things''),  and  this 
declined  the  pressing  invitations  which  he  re-    once  more  directed  tne  general  attention  of 
ceived  to  join  the  Lutheran  church  as  persist-    scholars  to  Bruno's  works,  which  had  become 
ently  as  he  had  tibose  of  the  Calvinists  at  Gene-    extremely  rare.    They  have  been  republished 
V&.    For  4  years  he  went  from  one  German    siiree  then,  those  written  in  Italian  by  Wagner 
nniverraty  to  another,  lecturing  now  at  Prague,    (Opere  di   Giordano  BrunOy  2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
then  at  Helmst&dt,  then  again  at  Frankfort,    1880),  those  written  in  Latin  {Jordani  Bruni 
until,  in  1592,  contrary  to  the  urgent  advice  of    NoUmi  tcripta  gum  latins  redegit  omnia\  by 
his  friends  and  well-wishers,  he  ventured  to  re-    Gfr6rer,  in  his  CorpvM  FhUosophorum  (Stutt- 
tnm  to  Italy.    There  he  remained  for  6  years,    gart,  1884\    The  works  of  Bruno  are  numer- 
living  in  Padua,  unmolested  by  the  ecclesiastical    ous  and  of  the  most  varied  character.    It  has 
authorities,  and  devoting  his  time  to  philosoph-    been  stated  already  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 
icid.  researches  and  literary  pursuits.    At  last,    comedy  which,  by  the  way,  was  at  a  much 
in  1598,  when  on  a  visit  to  Venice,  he  was  ar-    later  period  conadered  good  enough  to  be  adi4>t- 
rested  by  the  inquisition,  sent  to  Rome,  and  kept    ed  to  the  French  stage.    His  flashing  wit,  at 
in  a  dungeon  for  2  years,  in  the  hope  that    least  what  in  those  times  was  honored  with 
his  physi^  sufferings  would  make  him  recant    that  name,  and  his  keen  perception  of  theridio- 
his  doctrines.    But  in  this  his  opponents  were    tdous,  prompted  him  to  write  satires  which 
mistaken.    He  would  not  falsify  his  opinions    even  now,  when  the  interest  in  their  subjects 
even  to  save  his  life.    Accordingly,  he  was  pub-    has  entirely  passed  away,  are  agreeable  reading, 
lidy  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  heretiC)  an  inndel,    Of  these,  the  Spaccio  della  Settia  trior^ante 
and  a  breaker  of  his  vows.  He  died  ashe  had  lived.    (''  Expulsion  of  the  Triumphant  Beast"),  a  satire 
Even  when  the  flames  had  enveloped  him,  and    on  the  immorality  of  the  times,  and  the  Oabala 
life  had  become  almost  extinct,  he  turned  his    del  eavallo  Pegaseo  colVaggiunta  del  anno  Oil- 
face  away  in  disgust  from  a  zealous  monk  who    Unico^  a  satirical  eulogy  on  ignorance,  were  the 
held  out  to  him  a  crucifix. — ^Brnno  was  a  man    best.    The   Gena  deUe  Generi  ("Table-talk  on 
of  great  mental  activity,  facility  and  breadth    Ash  Wednesday ")  is  a  spirited  dialogue  in  de- 
af perception,  boldness  of  thought,  and  of  a    fence  of  the  Copemican  theory.    But  those  of 
vivid  imagination,  aided  by  extraordinary  powep    his  works  in  which  he  has  developed  his  philo- 
and  brilliancy  of  expression,  both  in  speaking    sophical  views  in  the  clearest  and  most  concise 
and  writing.    As  a  philosopher,  his  place  is    form,  are  the  essays,  Bella  cauea^  prineipio^ 
upon  the  dividing  line  between  those  devotees    ed  uno,  DelV  ii^niio  universo,  e  mondi^  and 
of  scholasticism  and  classicism — ^who,  during  the    Be  monade^  numero^  et  figurou    In  his  system 
first  half  of  the  16th  century,  cultivated  a  kind    there  is  but  one  fundamental  principle,  one 
of  philosophical  speculation,  which  bore  the    substencei  whose  existence  is  real  and  origi- 
same  relation  to  tnie  philosophy  that  alchemy    naL    This  eternal  and  infinite^  being  produces 
sustains  to  chemistry, — ^and  the  really  original    by  contraction  or  expansion  innumerable  ap- 
thinkers  and  creators  of  modern  philosophy    paritions  whose  existence  is  but  secondaiy, 
who  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  17th  century,    merely  a  shadow  of  that  of  the  original  being. 
Guided  in  his  earliest  reasonings  by  the  Eleatic    God  and  the  universe  are  identical ;  the  xmiverse 
philosophers,  he  drew  from  them  his  first  crude    is  infinite.    Every  being  or  thing  (^tm)  has,  be- 
oonceptions  of  the  identity  of  God  and  the  uni-    side  the  innermost  principle  of  its  existence,  a 
verse.    But  these  ideas  were  strangely  and  fan-    cause  of  existence.    While  the  former  is  tlie  im- 
cifully  blended  not  only  with  liie  ment^  ecste-    manent  condition,  the  latter  is  the  immediate 
sies  of  the  Christian  mystics,  but  also  with  the    source  of  existence.    The  original  cause  is  the 
first  vague  and  imperfect  revelations  of  modem    universal  intellect  which  shapes  and  moulds 
astronomy,  with  some  coarse  fragments  of  as^    matter  into  individual  forms.    In  the  harmoni- 
trology,  and  even  with  some  of  the  abstruse    ous    perfection  of  the  universe,  all    possible 
cabalistic  and  metephysical  ciphering  of  Bay-    forms  would  obtain  real  existence  in  all  portions 
mond  Lully.    Thus  his  philosophy  appears  as    of  matter.    Every  form  being  the  result  of  an 
a  remarkable  compound  of  strange  ingredients,    intellectual  action,  and  matter  being  conceiv- 
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lUe  aBif  under  some  form  or  other,  it  foUowB  were  79,287  bosbelfl  of  wheat,  894.200  of  Indian 
that  eTerythin^  is  living  or  has  ita  son],  which  com,  44,952  of  potatoes,  2,156,017  lbs.  of  tobao- 
b  its  form.     Tlie  snbstanoe  of  all  existing  beings  co,  80,089  of  batter,  and  2,889  tons  of  hay. 
is  one  and  the  same.     It  is  only  the  forms  There  were  28  corn  and floar  miUs,  2  sawmills, 
brought  forth  by  the  intelleotaal  activity  of  the  6  tanneries,  24  churches,  and  186  pupils  attend- 
originai  snbstance  iMrhich  show  differences  of  ing  public  schools.    II.  A  south-eastern  co.  of 
a{ipearance.       The    universe,  considered   as  a  Korth  Carolina,  bordering  on  South  Carolina, 
whole,  is  a  nnit,  iafinite,  immovable,  the  abso-  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  drained  by  Cape  Fear 
hte  identity  of  possibility,  reality,  and  action,  and  Wacoamaw  rivers,  and  comprising  an  area 
This  grand  nnit  of  all  substance^  of  which  all  of  about  950  sq.  m«    The  surface  is  level,  and 
beings  and  things  are  only  secondary  manifesta-  much  of  it  swampy.    The  soO  is  poor  and 
tiona,  is  God  ;  Giod  is  the  monad  of  the  monads,  sandy,  but  capable  of  producing  rice  and  cotton 
Msn,  as  an  intermediate  being  between  time  and  to  some  extent.    The  productions  in  1850  were 
eternity,  belongs  to  both  spheres  at  the  same  63,229  bushels  of  com,  101,017  of  sweet  pota- 
thne,  the  spiritaal  and  the  sensual ;  but  his  prin-  toes,  and  2,687,415  lbs.  of  rice.  Pine  timber,  tar, 
dpd  aim  is  the  mind  and  intellect.    The  hu-  and  rosin  are  exported  in  considerable  quanti- 
maa  mind  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  divine  ties,  and  the  cypress  and  juniper  grow  m  the 
sabfitanoe ;  the  perception  of  the  supreme  truth,  swamps.     Capital,  Bmdthville ;  pop.  in  1850, 
the  volition  of  the  supreme  good,  are  its  goaL  7,272,  of  whom  8,802  were  slaves. 
From  the  narro^w  sphere  of  common  life,  man        BRUNSWICK.    I.  A  flourishing  village  in 
ooghb  to  rise  to  a  higher  conception  of  his  rela-  Cumberland  oo.^  He.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
tion  to  the  universe,  and  of  the  aflSnity  of  his  Androscog^n  nver,  at  the  he»i  of  tidewater; 
apirituai  being  to  the  universal  intellect.    Such  pop.  in  1^1^  about  4,500.    Extensive  &lls  fnr- 
is  briefly  the  substance  of  Bruno's  metaphysics  nish  abundant  water  power ;  there  are  numy  saw 
tod  ethics.     Beside  these,  a  cosmology  forms  mills,  a  flour  mill,  cotton  fiactory,  machine  shon 
psrt  of  his  system.     Here  his  brilliant  imagina-  &c.    A  wooden  truss  bridge  crossing  direcuy 
tiou  has  been  brought  largely  into  use.    Some  over  the  falls  unites  it  with  TopeJiam,  and  a 
of  the  strangest  theories  of  old  are  curiously  larger  bridge  of  similar  construction  is  used  by 
dovetailed  with  the  modern  astronomical  sys-  the  Kennebec  and  Portland  railroad,  which  con- 
tents, the  whole  embellished  with  the  liveliest  nects  Brunswick  with  Portland.  27  miles  dis- 
eobra  of  poetry.     With  a  vastness  of  vision  not  tant ;  with  Augusta,  80  miles ;  and  with  Bath, 
equalled  even  in  the  apocryphal  Samnium  Sdpi-  9  miles.    BrunswicK,  under  its  Indian  name^ 
tfftii,  he  views  the  whole  universe  as  one  immense  Pi^pscott,  was  granted  to  its  first  proprietors  in 
living  being,  the  different  celestial  bodies  as  1684,  but  had  only  very  few  Engli^  inhabit- 
animals  driven  upon   their  eternal  course  by  ants,  who  lived  by  salmon  fishing  at  the  falls 
their  immanent  souls.     He  also  assumes  that  and  Idndred  pursuits,  until  nearly  a  century 
these  bodies  consist  of  the  same  elements  as  the  later,  when  its  immense  hydraulic  power  and 
earth,  and  that  they  are  the  residence  of  re-  the  abundance  of  pme  timber  in  the  vicinity  at- 
deemed  souls,  while  the  infinite  ether,  in  which  tracted  numerous  specuktora  to  settle  there. 
the  stars  move,  is  the  substratum  of  the  divine  The  manufacture  of  lumber  has  since  then  been 
substance.    Soaring  up  higher  and  higher  in  their  chief  pursuit,  until,  of  late  years,  the 
visbns  like  these,  Bruno  at  last  lauds  upon  the  scarcity  of  lumber  has  induced  them  to  turn 
common  ground  of  mystics,  pantheists,  ma-  their  attention  to  shipbuilding.    As  Brunswick 
terialists,  and  the  modem  speculative  philoso-  belongs  to  the  Bath  collection  district,  the  ships 
phers,  namely,  that  all  is  necessarily  just  what  built  there  are  not  registered  separately.    A 
it  is,  nor  oould  by  any  possibility  be  otherwise ;  large  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  place  is  in- 
that  therefore  all  that  is,  is  good,  and  to  a  good  vested  in  ships.    There  are  5  churches,  2  banks^ 
purpose,  becanse  emanating  from  the  et^nal  and  an  excellent  school  system.    The  schools 
good.  are  graded,  and  attended  by  all  the  children  of 
BRUNSWICK.    I.   A  southern  county  of  the  place.    It  is  the  seat  of  Bowdoin  college. 
Viiginia,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  watered  (See  BowBonsr  Colleob.)    II.  A  port  of  entry 
by  the  Nottoway,  the  Roanoke,  and  the  Meher-  and  capital  of  Glynn  co.,  Ga.,  pleasantly  sit- 
rin  livers,  oontains  an  area  of  600  sq.  m.    Its  uated  on  a  bluff  of  no  great  height^  on  Turtle 
great  product  is  tobacco.     It  also  raises  a  river,    80  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Savannah.     It 
good  deal  of  Indian  com,  some  wheat,  oats,  has  a  spacious  and  secure  harbor,  with  18 
and  sweet    potatoes,  and   100  or  200  bales  feet   of  w§ter   over   the   bar  at  low  tide, 
of  cotton.    A  large  portion  of  its  land  is  ex-  and  a  lighthouse    on   St  Simon's  island,  8 
baosted  by  the  tobacco  culture,  but  has  re-  miles  below.     The  entrance  to   St.  Simon's 
oently  been  improved  by  the  use  of  gaano.    It  sound,  through  which  the  Turtle  river  enters 
was  organized  in  1720.     Capital,  Lawrence-  the  Atlantic,  is  about  10  miles  W.  of  the  town. 
viUe.    The  area  was  reduced  by  the  erection  of  The  tonnage  of  the  district,  in  1858  amounted 
Appomattox  co.  in  1845.    Its  real  estate  was  to  1,060.    The  Brunswick  and  Florida  railroad, 
aaeessed  in  1850  at  $1,182,649 ;  in  1857,  at  not  yet  finished,  has  its  eastern  terminus  here. 
11.568,141,  showing  an  increase  of  87  per  cent        BRUNSWICK  (Ger.  Braunsehtoeig),  a  duchy 
Pop.  in  1850,   18,894,  of  whom  8,456  were  in  the  N.W.  of  Germany.    Ita  area  and  pop. 
slavey  and  553  free  colored.    The  productions  (1857)  are  as  follows : 
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AfM,itiM»     9tf,  above-described  daohj,   of  the  same  name, 

S-&',?^S!tv Si        M'Si  "    ritoated    on    the   Ooker,   and  connected 

lH5lS?ad?*!::::::::::;:::;::::w6     SS?  by  rauways  with  the  other  dues  of  cer- 

4.  OanderBheim 816        42,101  many.     It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 

t  fi2&tiv;;;;;;;;;.  •.•.••;.■.•.:  V4    «5?5  $•  »a.  ««.toy,  by  Bmno,  wu  eni«g«i  by 

—       Henry  the  Lion,  ranked  m  the  13th  centniy 

1,6m      96e,n8  among  the  first  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  league, 

About  840,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protest-  and^  althongh  much  less  important  than  in  for- 

ants.    The  general  character  of  the  surface  is  mer  times,  it  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 

hilly,  and  in  the  mountunous  districts  the  di-  actiye  cities  of  N.  W.  Germany.    The  annual 

mate  is  severe  and  the  harvests  late.    About  i  furs  held  here  are.  affcer  those  of  Leipsio  and 

of  the  land  is  arable,  i  thickly  wooded,  and  the  2  Frankforta,  the  most  animated  in  Germa- 

muoh  of  the  rest  moorland.  •  The  larsest  rivers  ny.    The  pork  sausages  of  Brunswick  (Braun^ 

are  the  Ocker,  Leine,  and  Weeer,  the  last  of  tckweiger  Want),  and  its  beer,  have  acqmred 

which  drains  the  greater  part  of  the  duchy  and  great  cdebrity ;  the  latter  is  known  un^  the 

has  many  affluents.    Brunswick  may  be  divided  uame  Braun»ehweiff&r  Mumme^  after  Christian 

into  the   mining   districts,  which  lie  chiefly  Mumme,  who  was  the  first  to  prepare  it,  in 

among  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  the  agricul-  1492.    The  trade  in  this  beer  extended  in  for- 

tnral  regions,  which  comprise  nearly  fdi  the  mer  years  to  East  India.     The  book  trade 

rest  of  the  country.    Gk-aiu,  fruit,  tobacco,  flax,  is  of  great  importance.     The  principal  pub- 

catde,  and  horses  are  raised  in  the  latter,  while  liahJng  house  is  that  of  Yieweg.    Brunswick  is 

the  former  are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  the  seat  of  a  bank  and  of  seveial  banking  estab- 

iron^  sulphur,  and  cod.    The  mines,  in  some  of  lishments.    The  appearance  of  the  town  is  an- 

which  Hanover  has  a  Joint  interest,  are  not  now  tiquated,  but  there  are  severd  handsome  streets 

so  productive  as  in  former  times,  but  are  still  and  promenades.    The  new  ducd  palace  is  a 

ofhighvdue.    Other  minerals,  such  as  marble,  magnificent  building,  with  beantifhl  pleasure 

alabaster,  limestone,  gypsum,  potters'  clay,  as-  grounds.    The  most  interesting  monuments  of 

bestus,  ai^hdtum,  jasper,  and  agate,  are  found  in  tiie  andent  cathedrd  of  Bt  Blaize  are  the  tombs 

various  localities.    Salt  is  obtamed  in  abun«  of  the  ducd  family,  comprising  that  of  Caroline 

dance.    The  manufactures  are  incondderable.  of  Brunswick,  queen  of  George  lY.  There  are  10 

The  making  of  linen  once  employed  a  number  churdies  and  a  synagogue.    The  museum  in  the 

of  hands,  but  is  now  dedining.    Spinning  is  a  arsend  contains  a  gallery  of  vduable  pdntinga. 

favorite  occupation  throughout  the  duchy,  and  There  are  also  many  private  gdleries.  The  most 

there  are  severd  camlet  manu&ctories,  dye-  prominent  of  the  institutions  of  learning  is  the 

houses,  paper,  oil,  and  saw  miUa,  breweries,  Collegium  OaroUntun^  which  was  founded  in 

iron  works,  and  manufactories  of  lacquered  1745.    Monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  2 

wares  and  porcddn.    The  advantages  of  rail-  dukes  of  Brunswick  who  fell  at  Jena  and  at 

wav  communication  with  Hanover,  lliagdeburg,  Quatre  Bras ;  to  the  memory  of  Schill  and  his 

and  Neustadt,  have  given  to  trade  a  magnitude  companions,  14  of  whom  were  shot  here ;  and  to 

scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  geographicd  Leasing,  who  died  here.    Bietsohers  statue  in 

position  of  the  country.     The  university  of  honor  of  Lesdng  was  erected  in  1858.    The 

Helmst&dt  was  suppressed  in  1809,  but  Uiere  most  extensive  of  the  many  charitable  and  san- 

are  2  seminaries,  6  gymnasia.  2  normd,  21  itary  institutions  is  a  great  asylum  whidi  ac- 

Latin,  and  869  common  schools,  and  a  library  commodates  260  orph&QS.    The  town  supports 

at  Wolfenbtlttd,  of  condderable  repute. — ^The  a  good  theatre  and  severd  joumds,  of  which 

form  of  government  is  a  limited  hereditary  the  DeuUt^  Beiehss&itunff  is  the  best    Pop. 

monarchy,  the  supreme  power  being  vested  in  about  38,000. 

the  duke  and  a  legislative  bodv  of  1  chamber,  BRUNSWICK,  Houbb  of,  one  of  the  oldest 

consisting  of  48  members,  of  whom  10  are  families  in  Germany,  a  branch  of  which  occu- 

chosen  from  the  nobility,  12  from  the  towns,  10  pies  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.    The  territory 

from  tiie  rurd  districts,  and  16  from  the  people  whidi  now  forms  the   duchy  of  Brunswick 

at  lanre.    They  are  dected  for  6  years,  i  going  formerly  belonged  to  the  |Nirt  of  Saxony  which 

out  of  office  every  8  years.    They  assemble  tri-  Charlemagne  united  to  his  empire.    With  the 

ennially  on    convocation   by  the   duke,  but  other  Saxon  provinces  it  was  sovemed  sucoes- 

in  certain  oases  may  meet  without  h\B  authori*  dvely  by  the  princes  Oi  the  houses  of  Saxe, 

ty.    The  duchy  holds  the  18th  place  in  the  Ger-  Billing,  Supplinburg,  and  Gudph.    The  Gudph 

man  confederation,  has  2  votes  in  the  plenum  house,  of  Italian  origin,  obtained^  in  the  person 

assembly,  1  vote  with  Hanover  in  the  diet  of  of  Otho  the  Toung,  in  1285,  the  dty  of  fimns* 

the  German  states,  and  contributes  2,096  men  wick,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which,  with  its  de- 

to  the  federd  army.    Its  own  force  in  time  of  pendendes,  was  then  first  erected  into  a  duchy, 

war  is  4,857  men.    The  public  debt  in  1855  The  2  sons  of  Otho,  Albert  and  John^  reigned 

was  7,168,524  thders,  indoding  4,078,000  tha-  in  common  from  1252  to  1267,  and  then  di- 

lers  for  railways,  and  the  budget  for  the  8  years  vided  the  patemd  inheritance.    John  received 

1855-^6-^7  presented  an  aggregate  revenue  of  the  dty  cSf  Hanover  and  the  dnchy  of  Ltlne- 

4,219,000   thders,  and  the   same   aggregate  burg;  Albert,  the  dudiy  of  Brunswick,  the 

amount  of  expenditure.---Tlie  oapitd  of  the  Harta,  and  the  district  of  the  Weaer;  the  city 
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of    Brusflwiek    remained  oommon   property.  England,  with  the  title  of  George  I.^Bbunb- 

John  and  Albert  thus  founded  the  elder  branch-  wick,  FsBDiNAin),  duke,  a  celebrated  general 

ee  of  LaDeborg  and  WolfenbHttel.    The  first  of  in  the  7  years*  war,  bom  at  Brunswick,  Jan.  11, 

theee  became  extinct  in  1869,  and  its  posses-  1721,  died  July  3, 1792,  entered  the  Prussian 

sions  retunied  to  the  line  of  Wolfenb&ttel.  Al-  army  in  1789,  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Prague, 

bert  left  8  sods,  Henry,  Albert  the  Great,  and  obtained  in  1757  the  command  of  the  Anglo- 

WilUam,   wbo    divided   the   inheritance,  and  Hanoverian  army,  defeated  the  French   and 

founded  the  8  linee  of  Grubenhagen,  G^ttingen,  Hessians  at  Minden  and  at  Crevelt,  and  in  1768, 

and  WoHenbtLttel*    The  first  of  these  divided  by  reason  of  a  disagreement  with  the  king,  re- 

into  %  branches  in  1861,  both  of  which  became  tired  to  his  castle  at  Yechelde,  where  he  occu* 

eztiDcfc  in  1596,  and  their  possessions  returned  pied  himself  with  freemasonry,  and  became 

to  the  line  of  WolfenbtltteL    The  Gottingen  grand-master  of  nearly  all  the  lodges  in  Ger- 

braack  became  extinct  in  1468,  and  it»  posses-  many. — ^Bbttkswick,    Kasl  Wilhrlm   Fxbdi* 

sons  were  transferred  to  the  duke  of  £alen«  hand,  duke,  a  Prussian  general,  born  at  Wolfen- 

berg.    F^m  the  Wolfenbtkttel  branch  sprang  b&ttel,  Oct  9, 1785,  died  near  Altona^  Nov.  10, 

in  1409  the  2  new  branches  of  LtLneburg  and  1806.    His  services  during  the  7  years'  war 

WolfenbHttel-Kalenberg,  the  latter  of  which  in  were  celebrated  by  Fred^c  the  Great  in  a 

1684  transferred  its  possessions  to  the  duke  of  poem.    He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Grevelt 

BruDswick-LOneburg-Dannenberg:  a  descend-  m  1758,  and  in  1787  marched  into  Holland  to 

ant  of  the  Laneburg  branch,    llie  LUneburg  restore  the  hereditary  stadtholder.    After  the 

branch  bad  divided  in  1569,  and  had  another  treaty  of  Pilnitz  he  was  intrusted  with  the 

of^oot    in  the  family  of  Brunswiok-L&ne-  command  of  the  allied  armies  against  France, 

burg,  which  has  fhrni^ied  the  electoral  and  He  published  at  Ooblentz  in  1792  his  famous 

royi^  dynasty  of  Lt^eburg-Hanover.    Henry,  manifesto,  intending  to  march  directly  upon 

dnka  of  Bmnawick-Ltlneburg-Dannenberg;  who  Paris,  cut  off  supplies,  and  reduce  that  city  by 

died  in  1698,  was  the  founder  of  the  present  famine.    He  penetrated  into  Champagne,  but 

dyna^  of  Brunswick.    His  lino  was  divided  in  was  obliged,  after  the  eng^tfement  at  Valmy, 

1666  into  the  branches  of  Brunswick- Wolfen-  to  condide  an  armistice  wim  Dumouriez.    In 

bftttd  and  Brunswick-Bevem,  the  fbrmer  of  1798  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  re- 

which  became  extinct  in  1785,  the  possessions  appeared  in  1806,  after  an  intervd  of  retire- 

paaang  to  the  latter,  which  has  retained  them  ment,  at  the  heaa  of  the  Prussian  army,  com* 

undivided   £h>m   that   time  to   the  present  manded  at  Jena,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at 

Among  the  queens  belonging  to  this  family  the  battle  of  Auerst&dt    He  was  thought  to 

have  been  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  George  I.,  have  aspired  to  the  crown  of  France  after  the 

king  of  England;  Amelia  Elizabeth  Oaroline,  fall  of  Louis  XYI, — ^Bbumswiok,  f^siKDBiCH  Wil- 

the  wife  of  George  IV. ;  and  Sophia  Charlotte  hklm,  4th  son  of  the  preceding,  a  Prussian  gen- 

and  Sophia  Dorothea,  queens  of  Prussia,  the  eral  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  bom  Oct.  9,  1771, 

latter  the  mother  of  fVederio  the  Great.    The  perished  in  the  batde  of  Qnatre-Bras,  June  16, 

first  wife  of  Leopold,  the  present  king  of  the  1815.    At  the  head  of  a  body  of  hussars,  which 

Belgians,  was  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of  he  raised  in  Bohemia,  he  entered  upon  the  cam- 

Qoeen  Caroline  of  England. — BnuKswiOK-Ltirs-  paign  of  1809,  was  obliged  by  Beabel  to  retreat, 

BUBO^  Eaxrer,  duke,  born  in  1497,  died  in  1546,  and  to  take  refuge  with  his  army  in  Eng^d, 

embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  sinied  the  where  he  was  received  with  distinction,  re- 

cenfession  of  Augsburg  adhered  to  theSmalkal-  turned  to  his  country  in  1818,  and  took  part 

dian  leag:ne,  and  had  his  eulogy  pronounced  by  in  the  battles  of  ligny  and  Quatre-Bras. — 

Ifelanchthon. — BBuirewiOK-LtbnsBUBO,    Chbis-  Bbitnbwioe,  Fbbdbxoh  AtreiTBT  Wilhelm  Eabi, 

Tujr,  doke,  bom  in  1599,  died  in  1626,  was  the  eldest  of  the  S  surviving  members  of  the 

attidied  daring  the  80  years'  war  to  the  elect-  eldest  line  of  the  Guelphs,  son  of  the  preceding, 

or  palaline,  Froderic  Y.,  who  became  king  of  bom  at  Brunswick,  Oct.  80, 1804,  succeeded  his 

Bohemia.    After  the  flight  of  tbat  prince  he  father,  under  tutdage,  in  1816,  took  the  govern* 

ravaged  Heeee  and  the  electorate  of  Hentz,  ment  into  his  own  hands,  Oct  80, 1828,  was 

was  defeated  by  the  imperialists  on  the  Main,  obliged  by  an  insurrection,  Bept.  1880,  to  seek 

entered  the  service  of  the  Dutch  in  1622,  forced  safety  in  flight,  was  dedared  inoi^aUe  of  gov- 

the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  si^^  of  BdrM>p-  eming,  and  from  tiiat  time  has  lived  altemate*^ 

Zoom,  but  was  afterward  hgsin  defeated  by  ly  in  Paris   and   London. — ^Bbukswigk,  Au- 

TUly.    His  motto  was,  **  Friend  of  God,  ene-  ottbt  Lttdwig  Wilhblm  Mazimiuak  Fbiedbioh, 

mf  of  priesta." — BaDBSwiOK-LtoBBirBo,  Ebnst  younger  brother  of  the  preceding^  the  reigning 

Aveinr,  duke,  elector  of  Hanover,  bom   in  duke,  bom  April  25,  1806,  succeeded  to  the 

1620,  died  in  1698,  served  the  emperor  Leopold  duchy  after  the  ezpulnon  of  his  brother  in  1880, 

L  in  his  war  against  France,  for  which  he  was  rebuilt,  in  1888,  the  castle  of  Branswick,  which 

rewarded  with  the  electoral  dignitv  in  1692.  had  recently  been  burned,  and  founded  in  1884 

By  his  marriage  with  Sophia^  daughter  of  the  l^e  order  of  Henry  the  Lion.    As  this  prince  is 

palatine  Frederic  Y.,  and  granddaughter  of  nnmarried,  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,    at  his 

James  L,  king  of  England,  his  house  obtained  a  death,  will  be  reunited  to  Hanover, 
right  to  the  throne   of  England.     His  son,        BRUNSWICK    GBEEN,    a   compound   of 

Gecoge  Loois^  aubsequently  became  king  of  chloride  and  oiude  of  copper  and  water,  pre- 
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pared  bj  oxidizing  metallic  copper  in  the  air,  1,800,000  lbs.,  of  which  all  but  about  800,000 
bj  sprinkling  it  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lbs.  were  from  Russia.  After  this  time  they 
copper,  common  salt,  and  water.  It  is  also  immediately  exceeded  2,400,000  lbs. — ^The  first 
generated  by  the  corrosion  of  copper  in  sea*  process  of  the  brush  manufacturer  is  to  sort  the 
water.  Its  composition,  as  given  by  Berzelins,  brii^es  according  to  their  colors,  unless  he  ob- 
is 1  equivalent  of  the  diloride  and  8  equividents  tains  them  thus  assorted.  The  divisions  are 
of  the  oxide  of  copper.  An  artificiid  bicarbo-  into  black,  gray,  yeliow,  white,  and  lilies.  The 
nate  of  copper,  or  mountain  green,  ia  also  some-  last  are  the  purest  white,  and  are  preferred  for 
times  called  Brunswick  green.  They  are  both  tooth  and  shaving  brushes.  Each  kind  is  then 
used  as  pigments.  assorted  according  to  size,  which  is  done  by 

BBUNTON,  Mabt  Balfoub,  an  English  passing  a  bunch  of  them,  held  in  the  hand,  bo- 
novelist,  bom  in  tlie  island  of  Barra,  Nov.  1,  tween  a  row  of  steel  points,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
1778,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Deo.  19,  1818.  At  comb,  which  catch  the  coarser  bristles.  By 
the  age  of  20,  she  married  the  Rev.  Alexander  nsing  a  succession  of  these  combs  of  increasing 
Brunton,  p  minister  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  fineness,  the  bristles  are  separated  into  as  many 
subsequently  professor  of  oriental  limguages  in  heaps  as  desirable.  Care  is  taken  to  keep  them 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  6he  publi^ed  a  always  arranged  uniformly,  the  large  or  small 
novel,  ^^  Self-<)ontrol,"  in  1801,  which  obtained  ends  of  all  pointing  the  same  way.  The  cylin- 
immediate  popularity  from  its  matal  tone,  as  dnctl  brush  used  by  house  painters  is  made  by 
well  as  its  literary  merits.  This  was  followed  by  taking  a  bundle  of  bristles,  and  tying  them 
"Discipline,''  in  which  the  same  moral  purpose  firmly  around  their  rodt  ends.  This  bun^Je  is 
is  kent  in  view.  Some  months  after  her  death,  then  strongly  bound  between  2  prongs  of  a 
her  husband  published  a  volume  of  her  "  Re«  forked  stick,  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  glue 
mains,"  containing  "  Emmeline,''  a  fragment  in  and  red  lead.  Another  and  more  common 
100  pages,  with  a  few  shorter  sketches,  prefaced  method  is  to  arrange  the  bristles  around  the 
by  a  memoir  of  her  life,  with  extracts  from  her  small  end  of  a  conical  stick,  the  small  ends  of 
correspondence.  This  fragment  is  written  with  the  bristles  pointing  to  the  larger  end  of  the 
great  power,  but  so  revolting  is  the  subject,  and  stick.  These  being  well  secured  by  twine  wran- 
ao  painful  would  have  been  the  task  of  complot*  ping,  and  placed  in  a  cup  or  socket  with  a  hole 
ing  the  story,  that  many  critics  have  doubted  in  &e  bottom  to  let  the  handle  pass  through, 
whether  she  could  have  carrried  it  to  the  close,  this  is  driven  home  till  the  large  end  is  buried 
.  BRUS  ASORCI  (DoMKNioo  Riocio),  a  Yene-  in  the  centre  of  the  bundle,  tightening  the  fast- 
tian  painter,  bom  at  Verona  in  1404,  died  in  enings  and  thoroughly  securing  the  bristles. — 
15.67.  He  painted  principally  in  fresco,  and  The  delicate  brushes,  called  al£K>  hair  pencils, 
chose  mythological  subjects.  At  Verona  he  used  for  water-colors,  are  made  of  the  hair  of 
painted  his  celebrated  **  Coronation  of  Charles  the  camel,  goat,  badger,  sable,  squirrel,  &c.,  by 
v.."  and  the  "  Procession,"  in  which  appear  the  binding  a  bundle  of  them  together  after  being 
portraits  of  the  emperor,  Pope  Clement  VII.,  carefully  arranged,  and  their  points  temporarUy 
and  other  distinguished  personages  of  the  time,  protected,  and  sliding  this  through  the  larger 
Ha  also  painted  ^^  Phaeton,"  in  Uke  ducal  palace  end  of  a  quill,  till  the  points  project  sufficiently 
at  Verona,  and  tiie  *' Martyrdom  of  St.  Bai^  far  through  the  smaller  end.  The  tube,  having 
bara."  been  previously  softened  bv  water,  contraots  as 

BBiUSH,  a  common  name  for  a  variety  of  im-  it  dries,  and  holds  the  bundle  of  hairs  fast.    The 

plements,  employed,  some  for  removing  dirt,  best  brashes  of  this  kind  are  made  of  the  hair 

somo  for  smoothing  and  polishing  surfaces  of  tsken  from  the  tail  of  the  kolinkski,  a  Russian 

ol^ecta ,  by  rubbing,  and  some  for  laying  on  sable. — ^Brushes,  except  those  used  for  painting, 

oolors.  .  They  are  usually  made  by  inserting  the  are  made  for  the  most  part  by  inserting^  little 

bri^tleSi  or  hairs  of  animals  in  a  firm  support,  tufts  of  bristles  into  holes  bored  in  rows  into  a 

wiiich  holds  them  in  their  proper  arrangement,  stock  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory.    The  Mstlesare 

and  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  handle.    The  in  some  kinds  secured  by  dipping  their  root 

gr^t   proportion  of  brashes,   as  nearly   all  ends  into  hot  pitch,  winding  a  piece  of  iftring 

the  vacious  kinds  used  for  house  purposes,  in-  round  these  ends,  then  dipping  them  again,  and 

eluding    house    painters'    and   whitewashers'  quickly  introducing  them  with  a  twisting  mo- 

braj^es,  and  those  employed  about  the  person  tion  into  the  holes,  where  the  pitch  soon  sets 

and  clothing,  as   hair,  tooth,    clothes,    shoe-  and  holds  them.    The  small  ends  of  the  bristles 

brushes,  ^.,  are  manufactured  of  the  bristles  may  be  trimmed,  and  the  stiffness  be  thus  some- 

of .  the  ,hog.    They  cause  so  large  a  demand,  what  increased ;  but  all  such  brashes  are  much 

that  bristles  have  become  an  important  article  softer  and  more  flexible  than  those  made  by 

pf  OQmmeisce.    The  great  hog  markets  of  die  taldng  that  portion  of  the  bristle  near  the  root 

western  states  furnish  the  brush  manufacturers  end,  and  doubling  it,  so  tiiat  it  presents  at  one 

of  this  country.    England  is  supplied  from  Bus-  end  a  loop  for  securing  it,  and  at  the  other  2 

sia,  the  bristles  from  the  Ukraine  being  prefer-  stiff  points.    For  these  the  stock  or  board  is 

redas.fiuperior  to  others.  They  are  also  imported  sometimes  prepared  by  boring  the  holes  not 

from  France,  Germany,  and  Prassia.    Previous  quite  through  of  the  full  size,  but  finishing  them 

to  Marph,  1845,  when  the  duty  was  repealed,  with  a  small  bit    Each  hole  is  correctly  made 

the  annual  importations  amounted  to  about  in  its  proper  place  by  a  scale  or  pattern  board, 
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of  which  great   nombers  are  kopt  already  per-  when  dried  are  used  like  brbtles.    Wire  brash- 
forated  on  hand,  and  one  of  which  is  clamped  es  are  employed  for  Bcrubbiog  the  Borfaces  of 
upon  the  face  of  the  stock  to  be  drilled.    Each  metals  preparatory  to  their  receiving  any  coat- 
bole  in  the  pattern  is  a  mark  for  introducing  ing,  as  silver,  copper,  or  brass,  for  gilding,  iron 
the  drilL     Fast^iiag  the  bristles  is  called  draw-  gun  barrels  in  the  process  of  browning,  &c.  &c. 
ing,  aod  is  oommonly  performed  by  women.        BRUSH  TUKKLY,  a  local  name  given  by  the 
They  sit  around  a  table,  each  with  a  clamp  at-  colonists  of  Australia  to  a  family  of  birds,  the 
tadied  to  its  edge  for  holding  the  stock-board,  peculiar  habits  of  which  are,  in  many  respects, 
and  each  supplied  with  a  fine  flexible  brass  among  the  most  remarkable  facts  known  in 
wire  which  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  an  the  history  of  the  animal  kingdom.    In  sci- 
tpron  fdU  of  bristles.    A  loop  of  the  wire  is  entific  nomenclature  the  several  varieties  of 
passed  throngh  a  hole  in  the  stock,  and  a  num-  this  group  are  now  assigned  to  the  family  of 
her  of  bristles  being  laid  io  it,  the  wire  is  pulled  fnegapodiidcB,    There  are  but  about  12  species 
tight,  causing  the  bristles  to  double  and  be  in  all  known  to  belong  to  this  family.    All  of 
drawn  into  the  hole.    The  same  process  is  re-  these  are  restricted  in  their  range  to  the  eastern 
petted  witli  the  next  hole,  and  so  on,  until  all  archipelagoes  of  Asia,  and  to  Australia,  espe- 
are  filled  with  bristles,  which  are  held  tightly  dally  to  the  latter.    The  megapodiidas  are  now 
in  their  places  by  the  wire.    They  are  then  clip-  by  general  assent  assigned  to  tbe  order  of  gal^ 
ped  l^  a  pair  of  shears  gauged  to  cut  the  length  Una  of  the  class  a/Des — ra9ore9  of  some  authors. 
of  brwUes  required.    If  the  bristles  are  very  They  are  again  subdivided  into  the  sub-families 
long,  the  clipping  is  done  as  each  row  of  holes  of  talegallina  aLndmegapodiincB,    They  are  also 
is  drawn.     Persons  skilled  in  this  process  have  known,  both  locally  and  in  the  works  of  authors, 
drawn  as  many  as  500  tufts  in  an  hour ;  but  as  New  Holland  vultures,  native  pheasants,  and 
100  an  hour  is  a  more  common  rate.   In  brash-  jungle  fowl.    To  the  most  noticeable  of  this 
es  that  are  to  be  exposed  to  acid  liquors,  that  group,  talegalla  Lathamij  the  name  of  brush  tur- 
wonld  corrode  brass  wire,  as  the  stopping  brush  key  is  chiefly  applied — a  name  derived  from  the 
used   by  hatmakers,  a    cord   is   substituted,  facility  with  which  it  eludes  pursuit  by  running 
Ttie  brush  is  finished  by  gluing  a  thin  veneer  through  tangled  brushwood.    Some  disagree- 
upon  the  back  of  the  stock,  which  covers  over  ment  lias  existed  among  system atists  whether 
and  protects  the  wire.    This,  however,  is  still  it  should  be  classed  amoxig  the  true  vultures, 
liable  to  corrode,  if  the  brash  is  kept  wet;  bat  or  among  gallinaceous  birds.    Since  Swainson,* 
even  if  it  rusts  of^  the  tufts  remain  in  their  however,  who  persisted  in  classing  it  among  the 
places,  unless   tbe  wood   gets  very  dry  and  miUunncBy  no  one  has  hesitated  to  place  it 
shrinks,  when  they  fall  out.     Other  methods  among  the  gallinoB^  where  its  gregarious  habits, 
of  drawing  are  employed  in  making  the  fine  and  dose  connection  with  other  genera  whose 
tooth  and  nail  brushes.    One  is  to  secure  the  place  is  indisputable,  combine  to  fix  it  beyond 
line  silver  wire  (which  is  used  instead  of  brass)  all    reasonable  dispute.     The  most    remark- 
in  grooves  upon  the  back  of  the  stock,  and  fill  able  circumstance  in  the  economy  of  this  family 
th^  with  a  hard  cement    A  etill  neater  mode  is  the  manner  in  which  the  hatching  of  their 
is  that  called  trepanning.    The  holes  for  the  eggs  is   effected.     In   some   respects  this  is 
tofts  are  not  drilled  quite  through  the  stock,  not  unlike  that  of  the  ostrich,  but  is  upon  an 
bat  terminate  in  other  longitudinal  or  transverse  entirely  different  principle.    The  brush  turkey, 
channels,  which  are  perforated  either  edgewise  when  about  to  deposit  her  eggs,  collects  an 
or  lengthwise  dose  to  the  surface  of  the  back  ^most  incredible  heap  of  decaying  vegetable 
of  the  stock.    Of  these  channels  there  are  as  matter  as  their  depository,  and  trusts  entirely 
many  as  there  are  rows  of  tufts.    Strong  thread  to  the  heat  engendered  by  the  process  of  de- 
or  oik  supplies  the  place  of  wire,  being  intro^  composition  for  the  development  of  her  ofi&pring. 
duced  through  the  long  channels  to  the  holes,  The  heap  is  collected  for  this  purpose,  not  by 
and  then  drawn.    The  mouths  of  the  channels  single  pairs,  but  by  the  joint  labors  of  severd, 
are  finally  closed  with  little  plugs  of  bone  or  and  usually  at  an  interval  of  several  days  pre- 
ivory,  so  neatly  that  they  are  rarely  observed,  vious  to  laying.    These  heaps  are  frequently  so 
and  the  work  is  then  as  durable  and  deanly  as  large  as  to  contain  4  cart  loads  of  materials  thus 
if  it  were  all  one  piece.  There  is  a  kind  of  brush  collected,  and  are  constructed  in  a  perfectly 
used  for  cleaning  bottles  and  some  other  pur-  pyramidal  form.    K  xmdisturbed,  the  same  site 
poses,  made  by  introducing  bristles  between  2  is  resorted  to  year  after  year,  the  birds  adding 
or  more  parallel  wires  and  twisting  these  togeth-  each  season  a  fresh  supply  just  before  the  period 
er,  which  causes  the  bristles  to  radiate  from  the  of  laying.    After  the  lieap  has  thus  been  accu- 
wires  and  form  a  brush  of  cylindrical  shape. —  mulated,  and  a  sufficient  time  has  intervened 
Other  materials  used  for  brushes   are  horse-  for  the  generation  of  the  required  heat,  the 
hair  and  goats'  hair  for  some  soft  brushes,  as  hat  eggs  are  deposited,  some  12  inches  apart,  and 
bruahes;  the  hair  of  the  badger  for  dtavmg  aU  buried  to  tbe  depth  of  2  or  more  feet, 
brashes;  and  for  very  hard  brushes,  fibres  of  They  are  uniformly  placed  with  the  larger  end 
whalebone  and  even  wire.    The  whalebone  is  up,  and  in  this  position,  carefully  covered,  are 
&st  soflefled  by  steeping  it  in  water,  and  is  suffered  to  remain  until  they  hatch.    The  chick, 
then  shaved  into  thin  slices,  which  are  split  into  when  produced,  is  fully  feathered,  and  able  to 
ittoes.    Theoe  ore  cnt  into  proper  lengths,  and  provide  for  its  own  wants  from  the  shell.    The 
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number  of  eggs  depodted  in  ft  nnde  beap  is  tbe  moment  when  the  priest  is  about  to  elevate 
often  very  great.  As  man  j  as  a  bushel  are  the  host.  The  pulpit  is  one  of  those  vonderAil 
frequently  taken  from  one  of  these  collections,  specimens  of  Flemish  oak  carving.  Another 
at  a  single  time.  From  experiments  that  have  most  interesting  monument  of  the  middle  age  is 
been  made  in  heaps  collected  by  birds  partisdly  the  hdtd  de  9iUe  in  the  grande  plaee^  a  vast 
domesticated,  the  heat  of  tileir  centre  has  been  structure  commenced  in  1401.  its  tower:  of 
ascertained  to  range  as  high  as  95^  F.  The  Uipoa  Gothic  open  work,  rises  to  the  height  of  864  leety 
ocellata,  another  of  this  interesting  eroup,  de-  and  is  crowned  by  a  vane  representing  the 
posits  her  eggs  in  mounds  of  sand  futemating  figure  of  St.  Michael,  in  gilded  copper,  17  feet 
with  layers  of  dried  leaves  and  grasses.  The  high.  It  is  frequently  stated,  but  erroneously, 
eggs,  as  they  are  laid,  are  carefully  covered  up,  that  the  abdication  of  Charles  Y.  took  place  in 
but  the  parent  birds  never  ut  upon  them.  The  this  edifice.  The  real  scene  of  that  Strang 
rays  of  the  sun,  adding  to  the  heat  engendered  pageant  was  the  old  ducal  palace,  bumt  do?m  m 
by  vegetable  decomposition,  supply  the  requisite  1788,  and  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  place 
means.  According  to  Gray,  this  species  deposit  r^ale  in  another  part  of  Brussels.  The  appear- 
about  12  eggs  each.  These  are  separated  by  ance  of  the  ancient  square,  on  one  side  of  which 
vegetable  matter  or  by  earth,  and  the  wh(de,  is  the  kStd  de  viUey  and  the  others  surrounded 
soon  after  they  are  laid,  are  covered  up  by  a  with  the  old  Spanish  buildings  and  the  Brood' 
large  heap  of  sand,  scratched  up  by  the  pair  huis  or  maieon  du  roij  is  much  the  same  as 
and  forming  a  mound  9  feet  in  diameter  and  in  the  days  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  In  this  Brood* 
8  in  height  The  megofodius  tumulue  employs  huis,  Oounts  Egmont  and  Horn  passed  the  laat 
yet  anomer,  thou^  analogous  manner  of  hatch-  night  prior  to  uieir  execution,  and  from  a  win- 
ing her  eggs.  This  species  construct  large  dow  or  the  same  building  Alva  looked  in>on  the 
mounds  of  earth  for  the  development  of  their  bloodv  spectacle.  The  square  of  the  Mtel  de 
ova.  Well-authentic^;ed  accounts  describe  these  fdlle  has  been  the  scene  of  nearly  every  pop- 
mounds  as  often  of  an  immense  size,  varying  ular  commotion  that  has  agitated  Brabant, 
from  those  of  20  feet  in  circumference  and  5  Withinthe  present  century  it  has  swarmed  witli 
in  heiffht,  to  those  of  a  diameter  of  20  feet  and  soldiers;  as  in  1815,  when  Wellington  marched 
a  height  of  15.  In  these  the  eggs  are  carefully  from  Brussels  to  Waterloo,  and  15  years  later, 
covered  up  by  the  parent  birds,  and  buried  often  during  the  revolution  which  resulted  in  the  inde- 
to  the  depth  of  6  feet.  Other  species  of  this  pendence  of  Belgium.  In.  the  place  dupetUedb' 
family  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  Ion  the  Protestant  confederates  assembled  to 
eastern  archipelagoes  of  Asia.  Some  of  these  draw  uptheir  remonstrance  to  Margaret  of  Par- 
merely  deposit  their  eggs,  in  large  numbers,  in  ma,  regent  o(  the  Netherlands,  and  half  sister  to 
holes  excavated  on  the  sea-shore,  to  the  depth  Philip  II.  The  palate  dee  heaux  arte,  formerly 
of  2  or  8  feet  Nearly  all  the  family,  however,  the  regal  residence  of  the  Austrian  governors, 
are  more  unequivocally  mound-builders.  contains  a  very  large  collection  of  paintings,  few 
BRUSSELS,  (Flemish  Brueeel,  Fr.  Brux-  of  which,  however,  are  remarkable ;  a  palaie 
elles),  the  capital  of  Belgium,  situated  on  ifin^iM^rM,  or  museum  of  modeb  of  machinery 
the  uttle  river  Senne.  Lat.  50^  51' N.,  long,  and  inventions  in  the  mechanic  arts;  and  a  noble 
4''  22'  £.  Pop.  in  1857,  including  the  suburbs,  library  founded  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  in 
166,801,  showing  an  increase  of  about  16,-  the  14th  century,  and  enriched  by  sucoesdve 
000  over  the  preceding  year,  owing  to  the  sovereigns,  which  now  contains  200,000  printed 
annexation  of  tbe  fashionable  and  stately  volumes,  and  18,000  MSS.,  many  of  the  latter 
quartier  Leopold,  In  the  new  town  there  are  superbly  illuminated.  A  museum  of  antiquities 
the  royal  palaces  and  the  mansions  of  the  attached  to  the  building  contains  numerous  curi- 
nobility,  the  park,  public  promenades  (the  AUee  oslties.  The  private  palace  of  the  duke  d'Arem- 
^erte  being  the  most  popular),  the  chambers  of  berg  is  widely  known  for  its  exquisite  pictures^ 
the  legislative  bodies,  and  the  libraries  and  mu-  library,  objects  of  tertu^  and  a  head  supposed  on 
seums  occupying  the  former  residence  of  the  thebest  authority  to  be  the  original  of  that  of  the 
Austrian  viceroys ;  while  in  the  old  town  there  central  figure  in  the  group  of  the  LaocoOn.  The 
are  tihe  churches  of  the  14th  and  15ih  centuries,  head  in  the  Vatican,  at  one  time  in  Paris,  is  a  res- 
with  their  superb  oak  carvings,  stained  glass  win*  toration,  and  for  the  one  in  possession  of  the 
dows  and  statues,  the  MUH  de  viUe,  and  the  man*  duke  d'Aremberg  Napoleon  ofiTered  wdght  for 
sions  of  the  former  nobles  and  bui*ghers  of  Brar  weight,  gold  for  marble.  The  palace  of  the  prinoe 
bant  The  principal  church  is  that  of  St  Gudnle,  of  Orange,  formerly  considered  the  richest  resi* 
an  immense  and  ancient  building  in  Gothic  style,  deuce  in  Europe,  has  of  late  years  been  disman-^ 
with  2  very  lofty  towers.  The  choir  and  tran*  tied,  and  its  contents  removed  to  the  Hague.  The 
septs,  as  at  present  existing,  were  finished  in  picture  gallery  of  the  prince  de  Dgne  abounds 
1278,  the  nave  in  the  14th  century,  and  the  towers  with  remarkable  pictures.  The  gcuerie  St,  Bu* 
in  1518.  Its  windows  are  filled  with  the  richest  hert,  a  splendid  bazaar,  extending  from  the  mor^ 
stained  glass  in  the  Netherlands,  and  it  contains  che  aux  herbee  to  the  rue  de  VMque^  was  oom- 
a  number  of  costly  monuments  of  the  dukes  of  pleted  in  1847.  An  observatory  was  built  in  1826. 
Brabant  The  high  altar  in  this  church  is  so  ar«  The  academy  of  science  and  the  conArwO&ire  de 
ranged  that  by  some  ingenious  machinery  within,  fntuique,  and  other  instatntions  of  learning  and 
the  sacred  wafer  descends  apparently  of  itself  at  art^  are inaflouriafaing  condition.   There  is  a 
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eU  fMTtiHique  et  Utthalre^  where  leotnres  are  de-  ezeoated  48  B.  0.    He  served  under  Cnsar  in 

fiTered  diiringthe  winter  season;  a  ^rfl»u2Aarfn^  the  Gallic  war,  and  in  the  civil  war  he  com- 

Ma,  a  j»&tlAaniMfii«y  and  a  tomert  noble.    There  manded  the  fleet  destined  to  besiege  Massilia. 

are  6  public  aohoou^  6  schools  for  poor  children,  Osdsar  afterward  appointed  him  to  the  gorem- 

and  an  eqaal  nnmber  of  institntions  of  learning  ment  of  farther  GaoL    Nevertheless  he  joined 

supported  byprivate  means  and  by  religions  as-  the  conspiracy  against  Ossar,  and  volunteered 

BocialioDa.    llie  most  extensive  of  the  many  on  the  memorable  ides  of  March  to  conduct  his 

charitable  institntions  is  the  hSpitdlSt,  Ille^  with  fiiend  and  benefactor  to  the  place  of  slaughter. 

600  bed&    Bmssels  is  the  seat  of  the  socUU  When  the  tragedy  was  consmnmated,  Decimus 

oiMerdU,  a  bank  which  had  charge  of  the  pub-  Brutus  retired  to  Oisalpine  Gaul,  and  there 

no  fiwMi^^fl*  nntil  May  5, 1850,  when  the  hanque  maintained  himself  for  some  time,  but  was  nlti- 

«a<ima20  was  founded.  There  are  several  other  mately  deserted  by  his  troops,  betrayed  to 

important  banking  establishments.  In  the  stock  Antonv,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  that 

exchange  of  Bmasels  a  large  amount  of  specu-  general. 

lative  bosineBB  in  foreign  and  national  stocks,        BRUTUS,  Liroius  JuNnre.  sometimes  called 

and  railway  and  industrial  shares^  is   carried  the  Elder,  to   distinguish   lum  from  Marcus 

on.    Until  1864,  when  the  reprinting  of  French  Junius,  the  slayer  of  Oessar,  lived  about  600 

worka  was  stopped  by  law,  Bmssels  derived  B.  0.    According  to  the  legend,  he  was  the 

conaiderable  importancefrom  this  branch  of  the  son  of  Marcus  Junius  and  the  elder  daughter  of 

book  tnde.    The  book  trade  of  Brussels,  how-  Tarquin  the  Frond,  the  last  king  of  Rome,  and 

ever,  is  atill  one  of  the  most  flourishing  brandies  is  represented  as  having  saved  his  life  from  the 

of  activity  of  the  town,  Belgium  continuing  to  cruelty  of  that  prince  by  feigning  idiocy*  whence 

be  Ibe  largest  importer  of  French  books.    A  he  received  the  surname  of  Brutus.  Yet  we  find 

complete  system  of  railroads  connects  Bms-  him  not  only  described  as  not  persecuted,  but 

eels  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Manufac-  trusted  and  &vored  by  the  king,  who  associated 

tories  of  a  great  nnmber  of  commodities  are  him  with  his  own  sons,  Aruns  and  Titus,  in  a 

carried  on  here.     Brussels  lace  is  still  cele-  mission  which  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  inquire 

brated,  although  this  branch  of  industry  has  into   the   meaning  of  a  portent,  which  had 

deefined   oonsiderably.      It   excels   most    in  caused  much  alarm  at  Rome.    After  receiving 

the  mano&otnre  of  looking-glasses  and  other  the  reply  to  the  question  they  were  charged  to 

oljects  madeof  c^ass  and  crystal,  in  the  fabrica-  propound,  the  young  men  thought  it  prudent  to 

tion  of  carpets,  and,  above  all,  in  that  of  car-  do  a  little  vaticination  on  their  own   accounlL 

riagea    The  breweries  of  Brussels  are  noted  for  and  inquired  of  the  oracle  which  of  the  8  should 

their  snooeasful  imitation  of  Bavarian,  English,  be  king  in  Rome,  no  one  of  them  being,  it  is 

and  Scotch  beer,  and  for  a  sort  of  beer  <»lled  observable,  heir  to  that  dignity.    To  ^is  the 

/Smv,  and  anotiber  sort  of  white  beer  called  bUhre  voice  replied,  trom  the  sanctuary :.  ^  Whichever 

d$  Lmvahu     The   theatre  on  the  place  de  shall  first  kiss  his  mother."    So,  on  their  return 

U  momnaie  was  destroyed  by  fire  Jan.  21,  to  Italy,  Titus  and  Aruns  ran  emuloualy  to  the 

1866,  and  rebuilt  in  1866.    There  is  a  tMdtre  palace,  seeking  who  first  should  embrace  the 

dm  nouMoutSe  on  the  boulevard  de  Laeken^  and  a  queen  mother ;  but  Lucius  Junius,  as  he  landed 

Mitre  du  wxudeHUey  rue  de  VMque^  chiefiv  from  the  galley,  afEbcted  to  stumble  from  the 

for  Flemidi  plays.     There  are  also  a  Y anxhall,  gang-plank,  and  falling  prostrate,  kissed  the  soil 

a  beantifol  botanical  garden,  a  smaller  theatre  of  Rome,  and  arose  up  satisfied  that  he  had 

in  theparlL  a  drcos,  and  a  lai^  number  of  splen-  penetrated  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  and  had 

did  ooTOe-hooses.  English  church  service  is  per-  secured  to  himself  the  succession  to  the  throne. 

formed  in  8  diapels,  and  the  bookseller  Muguardt,  Shortly  afterward  followed  the  rape  of  Lucretia, 

in  the  plaee  rcyaUy  has  a  reading  room  for  the  wiife  of  his  cousin  Tarquinius    OoUatinus, 

En^ish  and  fordgn  newspapers,  and  an  English  by  Sextus^  and  the  self-immolation  of  the  in- 

tiroolating  library.    The  concourse  of  strangers  jured  lady^  in  the  presence  of  her  father,  who 

andrasidentB  of  aUnations  isdaaly  increasing,  and  brought  with  him  Publius  Valerius,  and  of  her 

coDtribates  not  a  little  to  the  prosperity  of  the  husband,  with  whom  came  Lucius  Junius.    All 

Belg^  capitaL  French  is  the  conventional  Ian-  swore  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  but  Brutus  drew 

goage  of  polite  society  in  Bmssels ;  but  the  the  reeking  weapon  from  the  wound,  and  hold- 

mangttt  of  the  people,  and  even  many  educated  ing  it  on  high,  vowed  to  visit  the  deed  upon 

persona,  retain  the  nse  of  the  Flemish  and  Wal-  Xing  Tarqiuniu8»  and  upon  all  his  race,  ana  to 

loon  langnagea    The  principal  Belgian  journals  take  rule  that  no  man  hereafter  should  be  king 

are  isaoed  at  Bmssels,  the  Independanee  Edge  in  Rome.   First  the  people  of  OoUatia,  where 

being  the  best  known  abroad*    A  journal  in  the  the  deed  was  done,  and  then,  when  they  heard 

BaariiBn   interest^  Le  Nbrd^  is  also  published  of  it,  those  of  Rome  in  their  eurus,  and  lastly 

hen.     The  place  dee  martyre  contains  a  mon-  the   army,  which  lay  before  Ardea,  ratified 

nment  erecied  on  the  grave  of  about  800  victims  the  deed ;  and  the  Tarquins,  beii^  expelled  by 

oftiie  revolution  of  1880.    Margaret  of  Austria  universal  consent,  fied   to  Gabii   and  Osre. 

waabofii]nBni8sela,a8wasye«ilius,theanato-  The  people   met  in  their  centuries,  to  elect 

misl^  to  whom  a  statue  haa  betti  erected  in  the  3  men  who  should  govern  the  &ij  in  lieu  of 

P&M0  dee  barrieadee,  kings,  whose  tenure  of  office  should  be  annual, 

BRUTUS^  BxnHUB  JiJHiVB,  a  Roman  soldier,  and  whom  they  called  consuls;  and  they  chose 
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Lnoins  Jnnins  and  Lucius  Tarqninins  of  Ool-  as  certain  that  "•  Brntos  and  Poplinola,^^  to  bor- 
kktia,  thoDce  called  Oollatinns,  to  be  the  consols  row  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold,  *^  were,  no  doubt, 
of  the  first  year.  But,  shortly  afterward,  on  real  characters,  yet  fiction  has  been  so  busy 
reflecting  that  the  second  ma^trate  was  still  a  with  their  actions,  that  history  cannot  venture 
Tarqnin,  the  people  took  alarm,  and  reque;$ted  to  admit  them  within  her  proper  domain."  It 
him  to  abdicate  his  office,  and  withdraw  from  is  shown  distinctly  by  Kiebuhr,  from  the  transla- 
their  city  in  all  honor,  that  they  might  be  tion  found  in  Polybiua,  made  by  himself  from  the 
liberated  from  their  apprehensions,  and  no  brazen  tables  in  the  capitol,  presenred  in  the 
longer  have  a  Tarquin  ruling  over  them.  He  archives  of  the  ediles,  of  a  treaty  with  Gar- 
did  so,  and  they  elected  Publius  Valerius  to  thage  of  commerce  and  navigation,  ratified  in 
be  consul  in  his  room,  who  received  the  name  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  in  Uie  con- 
of  Poplicola,  from  his  popularity.  But,  after  sulship  of  Brutus  and  CoUatiniu^  that  their  names 
all  seemed  settled,  some  of  the  yonng  men  of  were  recorded  in  that  treaty,  and  that  when  it 
Rome,  of  noble  birth,  regretting  their  ancient  was  made  Rome  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
government,  and  averse  to  the  republican  sim-  Latin  country,  and  all  the  coast  from  Ostia 
plicity  which  had  supplanted  the  royal  usages^  beyond  Terracina,  probably  along  the  whole 
conspired  to  bring  back  the  Tarquins,  and  to  shore-line  of  Oampania  to  the  oon&es  of  Italia, 
reestablish  royalty  in  Rome ;  and  the  sons  of  and  also  that  she  traded  largely  with  Sicily, 
Lucius  Junius,  Titus,  and  Tiberius,  were  among  Sardinia,  and  the  Libyan  coast,  to  the  west- 
the  conspirators.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  a  ward  of  the  Beautiful  cape  or  Hermoan  promon- 
slave,  and  Lucius  Junius  sat  in  Judgment  on  tory,  now  Cape  Bon ;  the  treaty  being  entered 
his  own  sons,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  do  justice  into  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  i 
on  them,  but  caused  them  to  be  soonrged  with  rights  and  privileges  of  3  already  great 
rods,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  then  maritime  nations.  Notwithstanding  Tuscan 
beheaded  by  his  lictors,  in  the  forum :  and  he  conquest,  Gallic  invasion,  and  consequent  de- 
neither  turned  aside  his  eyes,  nor  shed  any  struction  of  monuments,  registers,  and  archives, 
tear  over  them ;  for  they  had  been  false  to  the  preservation  of  this  one  treaty  indisputablv  j 
their  country,  and  offended  against  the  law ;  fixes  the  fSact  of  the  abolition  of  a  monarchies,  i 
and  **  a  man,''  he  said,  *^  may  have  many  more  and  the  establishment  of  a  consular,  form  of 
children,  but  never  can  have  but  one  country,  government  in  Rome  at  this  date ;  fixes  the 
even  that  which  gave  him  birth."  When  the  identity  and  authenticity  of  Brutus  and  CoUa- 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  so  proved  of  no  tinus;  sets  aside,  as  worthless,  the  stories  of 
avail,  for  bringing  back  the  Tarquins,  that  Rome  being  merely  a  small,  rude  town,  oc- 
proud  and  daring  &mily  determined  to  return  cupied  by  agriculturists  and  half-brigand  sol- 
by  force ;  and,  ^th  the  favor  of  Porsena,  king  diers,  and  proves  her  to  have  been  already  a  i 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  Mamilius,  prince  of  the  large^  wealthy,  fionrishing  community,  with 
Latins,  and  the  vassals  of  their  own  family  from  regular  navigation,  regular  commerce,  and  a 
Caere,  and  Agylla,  and  Tarquinii,  they  raised  government  at  once  sufficiently  well  establish- 
a  great  army,  and  invaded  the  Roman  territo-  ed  and  foresighted  to  frame  regulations  of  trade 
ries.  It  so  chanced  that  Aruns,  son  of  Tar-  with  foreign  powers  for  the  increaae  of  com- 
quin,  and  Lucius  Junius,  the  consul,  encountered  mercial  facilities,  and  sufficiently  powerfiil  and 
in  advance  of  the  main  bodies  of  the  army,  at  well  known  abroad  to  treat  on  equal  terms 
the  head  of  detachments  of  horse,  and  riding  at  with  great  powers  beyond  the  sea. 
each  other  with  levelled  lances,  transfixed  each  BRUTUS,  Mabcus  JuinuB,  the  tyrannicide, 
other,  and  both  fell  down  dead.  Then  the  the  son  of  that  Marcus  Junius  Brutus  whom 
cavalry  met,  and  fought  fiercely ;  but  it  was  a  Pompey  caused  to  be  murdered,  and  of  ServiHa, 
drawn  battle,  and  neither  party  had  clearly  the  half  sister  of  Cato,  was  bom  in  the 
prevailed  in  the  fight,  and  both  encamped  on  autunm  of  85  B.  C,  died  4^  B.  O.  He  lost  his 
the  ground  face  to  face.  During  the  night  father  when  he  was  only  8  years  old,  but  his 
there  came  a  great  voice,  greater  than  human,  mother  and  uncles  conducted  his  education  with 
out  of  a  wood  hard  by,  making  proclamation  the  utmost  care.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
that  *^  one  man  more  had  fallen  on  the  part  of  war,  he  followed  the  example  of  Cato,  and 
the  Etruscans  than  on  that  of  the  Romans,  joined  the  Pompeians,  notwithstanding  his 
and  that,  therefore,  the  latter  would  come  off  aversion  to  their  leader.  In  the  engage- 
victorious  in  the  war."  When  the  Etruscans  ment  near  Dprrrhaohium,  he  very  much  dis- 
heard  the  voice,  they  were  afraid,  and  struck  tinguished  himself  but  after  the  defeat  of 
their  tents,  and  marched  home,  leaving  the  Ro-  his  party  at  Pharsalia,  he  made  his  peace  with 
mans  to  enjoy  the  independence  theyhad  won,  Csesar,  and  returned  to  Rome.  On  the  termi- 
and  to  bury  then:  dead  consul  with  great  honor,  nation  of  tibe  Alexandrine  war,  CiBsar  appointed 
This  is  the  legend  of  Lucius  Junius,  whom  the  him  to  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  In 
Romans  called  Brutusw  and  whose  posterity  bore  44  B.  C,  he  caused  him  to  be  made  frmUT  «r- 
the  name,  given  in  the  first  place  as  a  term  of  &xnt»,  and  promised  him  the  consulship,  and  the 
obloquy,  esteemingit  thenceforth  as  an  ornament  province  of  Macedonia.  Bat  all  the  offices  and 
and  a  grace. — ^There  has  been  much  doubt  and  honora,  all  the  marks  of  friendship  and  esteem, 
dispute  as  to  the  reality  of  the  events  related  in  which  the  dictator  had,  or  might  have,  bestow- 
the  above  legend*    It  may,  however,  be  taken  ed  on  him,  conld  not  hold  Bratua  to  his  al- 
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kgluoe.     Eren  while  recogniziiig  the  govern-  1778  president,  of  the  supreme  ezecntive  conn- 
ment  of  Osasar,  by  acting  under  it,  he  was  in-  oil  of  Pennsylvania.    In  1779,  in  the  legislature, 
daced  by  Gassias  to  join  a  conspiracy  which  he  projected  and  carried  through  an  act  for  the 
had  for  its  object  the  assassination  of  his  patron,  gradnal  abolition  of  shivery  in  the  state.    In 
After  the  perpetration  of  this  deed,  and  some  1780  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
ineffectual  efforts  to  bring  the  Roman  people  to  ooort  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1784,  a  member  of 
approve  it^  he  retired  into  Macedonia,  whence  the  council  of  censors,  both  of  which  offices  he 
he  subseqaently  went  into  Asia,  where  himself  filled  till  his  death.  He  strenuously  opposed  the 
and  Castas  raised  a  mighty  force,  with  which  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution, 
they  marched  to  encoonter  the  triumvirs.    The  BRTAIT,  Mighaxl,  an  English  author,  born 
rival  armies  met  near  Philippi.   In  the  first  en-  at  Newcastle  in  1757,  died  in  London,  March 
gagement  Bnitas  was  victorious,  but  being  de-  21, 1821,  wrote  the  ^*  Biographical  and  Critical 
fe^ed  la  the  second,  he  cast  himself  upon  his  Diotionaryof  Painters  and  Engravers,^' of  which 
sword,  and  pat  an  end  to  his  life.  an  enlarged  edition,  by  Mr.  Stanley,  was  pub- 
BBUYfiRE,  Jejls  db  ul.    See  La  Bbut^s.  lished  in  London  in  1849. 
BRUYN,  GoBNsus  db,   a   Dutch  traveller  BRYANT,  Jacob,  an  English  writer,  bom 
and  painter,  bom  at  the  Hagnein  1652,  died  at  at,  Plymouth,  1715,  died  at  Oypenham,  near 
an  advanced  age  at  Utrecht.    He  visited  Rome  Windsor,  Nov.  14, 1804.    He  was  ^^raduated  at 
in  1674,  and  for  several  years  devoted  himself  Oambridge  in  1740,  and  was  tutor  to  the  mar- 
to  painting  in  different  cities  of  Italy.    After  quis  of  Blandford,  subsequently  duke  of  Marl- 
travelling  through  Asia  Minor.  Egypt,  and  the  borough.    In  1756  he  became  the  duke's  aecre- 
.figsean  isles,  he  again  resumed  the  practice  of  tary,  and  accompanied  him  during  his  conmiond 
his  art  at  Venice,  and  in  1698,  in  Holland,  pub-  in  Germany,  as  master  of  the  ordnance.    After 
liafaed  an  accoant  of  his   adventures.    From  his  return  he  received  a  lucrative  appointment 
1701  to  I708y  he  was  travelling  in  Russia,  in  the  ordnance,  and  refused  the  mastership  of 
Persia,  India,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  the    Charterhouse.     He    published,  in  1767, 
oeean,  and  on  his  return  published  a  narrative,  ^  Observations    and  Inquiries   relating  to  var 
whfdi  waa  chiefly  esteemed  for  the  beauty  of  nous  parts  of  Ancient  History,"  wherein  he 
^  aecoxnpanying  plates.  discusses  the  most  abstruse  and  curious  of  ques- 
BRYAli,   an   eastern   county  of  Georgia,  tions.    In  1774  appeared  the  first  2  volumes, 
named  in  honor  of  Jonathan  Bryan,  bordering  followed  in  1776  by  a  8d,  of  his  most  noteworthy 
on  the  Atlantic;  area,  472  sq.  m.   The  Ogeeohe  and  elaborate  work,  ^  A  New  System  or  Analy- 
river  touches  its  K.  £.  boundary,  and  the  Gan-  sis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  wherein  an  attempt 
nouchee  flows  through  it  from  W.  to  £.    The  is  made  to  divest  Tradition  of  Fable  and  to  re- 
soil  is  sandy.    The  sur&ce,  on  the  banks  of  the  store  Tmth  to  its  Orfginal  Purity."    This  pro- 
river,  is  nndnlating,  and  in  other  parts  general-  dnction  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Oanaan- 
\j  levd.     Much  of  the  land  is  covered  by  pine  ites,    Pelasgi,    Scythffi,    Indoscythie,  Leleges, 
forKt&    The  productions  in  1850,  were  54,927  Edomites,  and  other  nations.    In  order  to  **  di- 
boahels   of    Indian    com,    88,117   of  sweet  vest  tradition  of  fable,"  he  called  to  his  aid 
potatoes,  536  bales  of  cotton,  and  2,409,887  etymological  deductions,  endeavoring  to  glean 
poonds  of  rice.      There   were    11.  churches  historical  facts  from  the  affinities  of  language. 
and  100  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  In  1775  he  published  ^  A  Vindication  of  the 
cofonty  is  traversed   by  the  projected  route  Apamean  Medals."    In  1780  appeared  his  Vinr 
of  the    Savannah  and  Gulf  rtulroad.     Pop.  dteicB  Flaniana,  vindicating  the  testimony  of 
in  1855,  8,264^  of  whom  2,080  were  slaves.  Josephus  concerning  Christ.    Priestley  and  he 
Vsliie  of  land  in  1866,  $514,745.     Capital,  engaged  the  same  year  in  a  discussion  on  philo- 
Eden.  sophical  necessity.     Bryant  believed  in  the 
B&TAK,  or  Bbtaut,  &m  FaANoia,  an  Eng-  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Thomas  Bowley 
fish  soldier  and  poet  of  the  16th  century,  di^  (the  Chatterton  forgeries),  and  in  1781  published 
in  1650.  In  1529  he  was  ambassador  in  France;  2  volumes  to  prove  the  point     In  the  7th 
and  in  1530  in  Rome,  to  settle  the  matter  of  the  volume  of  the  '*  Archseologia,"  he  furnished  a 
£voroe  of  Henry  VIII.    Under  Edward  VL  he  paper  on  the  Zingara  or  gypsy  language.    In 
marched  agamst  the  Scots,  and  in  the  battle  of  1796,  in  "  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  War  of 
Muaselbor^  commanded  the  light-horse.    In  Troy,^'  dx).,  Bryant  contended  Ihat  no  such 
1649  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Ireland,  city  ever  existed  in  Phrygia,  and  that  no  such 
where  he  married  the  countess  of  Ormond.  war  ever  took  place.     His  last  literary  labor 
Some  of  his  songs  and  sonnets  were  printed  consisted  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  volume  of 
with  those  of  Surrey  and  "Wyatt.  "  Dissertations  on  Various  Subjects  in  the  Old 
BRYAN,  GEoaaB,  a  native  of  Dublin,  bom  Testament^"  written  more  than  30  years  before. 
in  1781,  died  in  Jan.  1791,  came  to  this  country  This  book  is  principally  occupied  with  discus- 
yoong,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia     After  de-  sions  of  points  in  the  Scriptural  biographies  of 
voting  several  years  to  commercial  pursuits,  he  Balaam,  Samson,  Jonah,  and  Joshua, 
became  a  politician,  and  was  a  member  of  the  BRYANT,  Solomon,  an  Indian  preacher,  bom 
congress  of  1765,  which  met  to  remonstrate  about  1695,  died  May  8,  1775,  was  settled  at 
with  Great  Britain.    After  the  declaration  of  Marshpee,  Mass.,  in  1742,  where  he  preached  to 
iodependenoe  he  became  vice-president)  fmd  in  the  Indians  in  their  own  language  during  about 
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18  yean,  when  he  was  diflmisfled,  not  being  Bof-  articles  from  his  Mends  Dana  and  HaUeek. 

ficienUy  eoonomioal  in  the  management  of  the  In    1826   he    connected    himself  with  the 

church  acconnts ;  he  was  also  careless  with  re-  ^*  Evening  Post"  newspaper,   under  the  edi- 

gard  to  those  whom  he  admitted  to  the  church,  torial  control  of  William  Goleman«    At  that 

BRYANT,  WnxiAX  Oullsk,  an  American  time   it  was  inclined   to  what  was  termed 

poet,  bom  Not.  8, 1794,  at  Cnmmington,  Hamp-  federalism,  and  Mr.  Bryant,  whose  tendencies 

shire  CO.,  Mass.     His  fotiier,  Peter  Bryant,  was  were   toward   republicanism,  sought  to  give 

a  distioguished  local  physician,  who  had  also  it  more   and  more   a   republican   character, 

travelled  considerably,  and  devoted  much  time  When  he  acquired  an  ezduave  control  of  its 

to  the  culture  of  his  mind.    He  took  unusual  columns,  a  few  years  later,  he  rendered  itdecid- 

interest  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop-  edly  **  democratic,"  taking  ground  openly  in 

ment  of  his  duldren^  and  was  rewarded  in  the  favor  of  freedom  of  trade,  and  against  all  psr- 

case  of  all  of  them,  and  particularly  in  that  of  tial  or  class  legislation.    From  1827  to  1880, 

William,  with  eurly  evidence  of  their  proflcien-  Mr.  Bryant  was  associated  with  Bobert  Sands 

cy.     The  poet,  in  his  beautiful  hymn  to  death,  and  Oulian  0.  Yerplanck  in  the  editorship 

^udes  feelingly  to  this  parent  in  the  lines  be-  of  the  "  Talisman,"  a  highly  snooessftal  annusl; 

ginning:  and   he   contributed    about  the   same  time 

Forh6UinlkiBgr»Te,wliotMishtmT  y^tli  the  tales  of  *'Medfield"  and  the  ^'Bkeleton^s 

TiM  srt  of  yene,  mhI  in  the  bod  of  lift  Cave  "  to  a  book  entitied  ^  Tales  of  the  Glauber 

Oflbred  m«  to  tht  moaes ;  gp^,,    j^  jgjg  a  complete  edition  of  his  poems 

which  was  no  poetic  exaggeration,  but  a  literal  was  published  in  New  York,  and  a  copy  of  it 
truth.  There  are  few  instances  of  precocity  more  reachmg  Washington  Irving,  then  in  England, 
remarkable  than  that  of  Bryant,  He  communi-  he  caused  an  edition  to  be  printed  there,  with 
cated  lines  to  the  county  gapette  before  he  a  laudatory  preface.  It  was  most  generouslv 
was  10  years  of  age,  and  in  his  14th  year  his  reviewed  by  John  Wilson,  in  ^'Blackwood^s 
friends  caused  to  be  printed  2  considerable  Magazine,"  and  from  that  time  Mr.  Bryant^s 
poems,  the  "Embargo,"  a  political  satir^  and  reputation  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  of 
the  "  Spanish  Bevolntion."  These  passed  to  a  Europe,  has  stood  as  high  as  it  does  in  his  own 
2d  edition  the  next  year  (1809),  and  such  were  country.  Having  associated  William  Leggett 
their  merits  that,  in  the  preface  to  that  edition,  with  himself^  in  uie  management  of  the  ^*  Even- 
it  was  found  necessary  to  certify  the  production  ing  Post,"  he  sailed  with  his  family  to  Europe  in 
of  them  by  a  person  so  young,  in  order  to  re-  the  spring  of  1884.  He  travelled  extensively 
move  the  scepticism  of  the  pubUo.  In  his  19th  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  residing 
year  he  wrote  Thanatopsis,  which  still  holds  its  for  months  together  at  the  principal  cfl^itsls, 
place,  in  general  estimatidxi,  as  one  of  the  most  and  enlarging  hb  knowledge  of  the  languages 
impressive  poems  in  the  language.  He  had  in  and  literatures  of  the  leading  nations.  His 
1810  entered  Williams  college,  where  he  was  soon  poems  bear  witness  to  his  familiarity  with  the 
distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  language  and  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  French  Ian- 
in  polite  literature.  At  the  end  of  2  years  he  guages,  which  he  has  continued  to  cultivate, 
took  an  honorable  dismiasion,  and  engaged  in  After  returning  to  his  native  country,  and  re- 
ihe  study  of  the  law,  at  first  with  Judge  Howe,  suming  hia  professional  labors  for  some  years, 
in  Worthington,  Mass.,  and  afterward  with  Hr,  Bryant  went  again  to  Europe  in  the  year 
William  Baylies,  in  Bridgewater.  Admitted  1845.  In  1849  he  made  a  third  visit,  and  ex- 
to  the  bar  in  1816,  he  conunenced  practice  in  tended  his  voyage  into  Egypt  and  Syria.  The 
Plainfield,  and  afterward  removed  to  Great  desultory  letters  written  to  his  joutnal  during 
Barriuffton.  He  speedily  rose  to  a  high  rank  these  wanderings  were  published  in  a  book  call- 
in  the  local  and  state  courts ;  but  his  tastes  in-  ed  ^*  Letters  of  a  TraveUer,"  soon  after  his  last 
dined  him  rather  to  letters  than  to  law.  In  return.  But  in  the  intervals  of  these  foreign 
1816  his  poem  "•  Thanatopsis"  was  published  in  Journeys  he  had  by  no  means  neglected  his  own 
the  "  North  American  Review,"  ana  introduced  country,  and  the  same  volume  contains  evidences 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Richard  H.  6f  his  sojourn  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
Dana,  who  waa  one  of  the  club  which  then  States,  fh>m  Maine  to  Floridia,  and  of  a  trip  also 
conducted  the  *^  Review."  He  contributed  also  to  the  island  of  Cuba.  Mr.  Bryant's  love  of 
severid  prose  articles  to  that  periodicaL  In  nature  is  so  pervading,  and  his  habits  so  active, 
1821  he  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  that  he  has  scarcely  allowed  a  year  to  pass 
society,  at  Harvard  college,  a  didactic  poem  on  without  accomplishing  a'  visit  to  some  locality 
the  **  Ages,"  and  in  that  year  several  of  hia  remarkable  for  its  natural  beauty  or  grandeur, 
poems  were  collected  in  a  volume  at  Oambridge,  An  inveterate  pedestrian,  also,  he  is  always  de- 
and  obtained  for  him  immediate  recognition  as  lighted  when  he  is  able  to  make  these  visits  on 
a  writer  of  the  highest  merit.  He  removed  to  fbot,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  he  can 
the  city  of  New  -York  in  1826,  and  was  en-  control  his  movements,  without  regard  to  the 


cisms  and  poems,  which  increased  his  reputa-    near  the  beautiful  village  of  Roslyn.  on  Long 
tion.    For  these  periodicals  he  received  many    island,  where  he  has   since  resideo,  earnest- 
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ly  emploTin^  lib Jeisore  hom  In  the  garden    legem  terrS)  Ghandos  of  Tadeley.*^    Henow 


and  the  fiekL      His  love  of  art,  at  the  same  possessed  considerable  landed  property  in  Eent^ 

time,  has  been  cherished  by  an  intimate  assooia*  and  made  several  nnsnooessfol  attempts  to  ob- 

Uon  with  the  more  eminent  artists  of  the  conn«  tain  a  seat  in  parliament^  and  was  eventually 

try.    In  1848  Mr.  Bryant  was  called  nponto  deoted  for  the  boroagh  of  Maidstone,  for  which 

ddliTerafaneralorationonThomasOole,lusper*  he  sat  from  1812  to  1818.    He  rarely  spoke, 

aooal  friend,  and  among  the  foremost  of  Ameri-  and   ffenerally   voted  with   the   torles.     He 

can  landscape  painters.    Again,  in  1862,  on  the  speciuly  directed  his  efforts  to  effect  those 

ooeaaion  of  th^  oommemonttion  held  in  honor  enanges  in  the  poor  laws  and  oopyriffht  act, 

of  the  genina  and  worth  of  the  late  James  Feni«  which  were  made  many  years  lat€^.    In  1815 

more  Cooper,  and  in  view  to  the  ereoti(m  of  a  he  was  created  a  lMU*onet.    On  losing  his  seat 

moDument  to  that  celebrated  novelist  in  the  city  in  parliament,  he  visited  many  parts  of  the  con- 

of  Hew  York,  he  was  appointed  to  pronounce  tinent,  retaming  to  England  in  1826,  and  re- 

a  disoonrBe  on  his  life  and  writings.     Of  his  maining  for  2  years ;  bnt  his  afl&irs  becoming 

TariooB  wrxtangs  in  prose,  it  has  been  said  that  inextricably  embarrassed,  he  removed  to  Ge- 

they  contain  '*  no  snperflnons  word,  no  empty  or  neva,  and  remained  in  great  sedasion  until  his 

diowy  phrase,'^  bnt  are  marked  throughout  by  death.    The  failure  of  his  attempt  to  obtain  a 

''pore.    mttB^y  strai^tforward,  and  vigorous  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  threw  a  gloom  over 

KngR A  **      Bjs  poems  are    characterized  by  his  life,  and  from  the  querulous  tone  of  his 

eztreme  parity  and  elegance  in  the  choice  of  writings  Prof.  Wilson  pronounced  him  to  be 

words,   a  compact  and  vigorous  yet  graceful  head  of  the  moping  school  of  modem  sudors. 

diction,  great  delicacy  of  fancy,  great  dignity  and  His  literary  labors  were  varied  and  unceasing, 

of  thought,  and  a  gemal  yet  profound-  including  romance,  poetry,  criticism,  politics. 


ly  sdenm  and  religious  philosophy.  As  a  mi-  biography,  genealogical  antiquities,  topoffraphv, 
Bute  and  svmpathetio  observer  of  nature,  he  is  and  classical  literatnre.  The  novel,  ^^  Mary  de 
almost  witiioat  a  rival — ^In  person,  Mr.  Bryant  Clifford,"  is  the  best  of  his  fictions.  His  ^  Be- 
isslender  bat  symmetrical,  with  a  hurge  and  well-  collections  of  Foreign  Travel,  on  life.  litera- 
fonned  head,  and  a  peculiarly  firm  and  erect  ture,  and  Self-Knowledge,"  is  ftiQ  of  informa- 
earriage.  Htsmanners  are  reserved  and  simple,  tion,  and  there  is  much  of  value  in  his  **  Auto- 
even  to  shyness ;  yet  he  does  not  avoid,  while  biography,"  containing  anecdotes  of  his  times, 
he  does  not  court  society ;  and  to  a  rare  amia-  and  the  literary  and  political  personages  with 
bflity  he  adds  a  thorough  integri^  of  character,  whom  he  was  long  associated.  Another  curious 
Mr.  Bryant  made  another  Journey  to  Europe  in  work  is  his  '^  Imaginary  Bic^aphy."  He  also 
1857  and  1858,  and  has  given  graphic  descrip-  produced  *'  Letters  on  the  Oharaoter  and  Po- 
tiottsof  the  countries  through  which  be  passed,  etical  Genius  of  Lord  Byron."  Shortly  before 
in  a  aeries  of  letters  addressed  to  the  *^  Evening  his  death,  he  stated,  in  '*  Eraser's  Magazine," 
Post.**  He  was  received  with  great  distinction  that  he  had  written  over  14,000  sonnets.  He 
in  the  literary  drdes  of  Madrid,  and  an  interest-  edited  Milton's  poetical  works,  appending  an 
ing  aoooont  of  his  visit  there  was  published  excellent  memoir.  His  abilities  as  a  genealo- 
in  the  Spanish  newspapers.  gist,  topographer,  and  bibliographer,  are  at- 

BRTAXIS,  an  Athenian  statuary,  who  flour-  tested  by  his  Gensura  Literaria  (10  vols.), 
ished  in  the  4th  century  B.  0.  He  cast  a  statue  BettUuta  (4  vols.^  Theatrum  Poetarum^  Sten^ 
In  bronxe  of  Seleuous,  kiuf  of  Syria,  and  assist*  mata  TUvstria^  Lex  TerrcB^  and  *'  British  Bib- 
cd  in  adorning  the  mansofoum  with  bas-reUefe.  liographer."  He  also  edited  a  '*  British  Peer- 
He  abo  executed  6  gigantic  statues  at  Rhodes,  a  age,"  crowded  with  various  information,  heral- 
statne  of  PasiphasB,  and  other  works.  Accord-  die,  genealogical,  and  personal, 
ing  to  GOemens  Alexandrinus,  3  of  his  statues  BRYDOKE,  Patbiok,  a  Scottish  traveller, 
were  attributed  by  some  to  the  celebrated  bom  in  1741,  died  June  19,  1818.  He  com- 
Fhidias.  menced  his  travels  for  the  purpose  of  making 

BBYDGE3,8iBSAinrxL  EoiBTOK,anEndish  **  discoveries  as  to  the  precise  state  and  tem- 
flotfaor,  bom  at  Wootton  court,  in  Kent,  1762,  perature  of  the  air  on  the  summits  of  the  high- 
died  at  Geneva,  Sept.  8, 1887.  He  was  edu-  est  mountains  in  Europe.''  He  passed  through 
eated  at  Gambridge.  In  1790,  after  the  death  France,  to  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  made  a 
of  the  last  doke  of  Ghandos,  he  induced  his  tour  through  SicUy  and  Malta  (1768),  and  after 
eUer  brother,  the  Rev.  £.  T.  Brydges,  to  pre-  vinting  the  principal  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
fer  a  daim  to  the  ancient  barony  of  Ghandos,  as  ranean,  returned  to  England  in  1771,  where  he 
a  deaoendant  from  Anthony  Brydges,  8d  son  of  published  an  "  Account  of  levels,''  among  the 
the  1st  Lord  Ghandos.  This  claim  was  for  most  strUdng  passages  of  which  are  his  ac- 
naay  years  before  the  house  of  lords,  who  count  of  the  bursting  of  a  thunder-storm  under 
finally  decided  asainst  its  validity  in  1808.  his  feet  on  the  Alps,  and  some  curious  remarks 
The  daimant  died  in  1807,  and  Mr.  Egerton  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  summit 
Biydges,  who  succeeded  him,  insisted,  with  of  Mount  Etna.  He  considered  electricity  to 
great  pertioad^,  that,  though  defeated  in  par-  influence  many  of  the  phenomena  of  natur^ 
liameui^  he  coold,  when  he  pleased,  assert  hia  and  to  be  '*  a  5th  element^  distinct  from,  and 
JiAtB  by  common  law.  Thenceforth,  he  usu-  superior  to,  the  other  four.^^ 
410^  added  to  hia  signature  the  worda^  ^Ter  BRTENNIUS,  Maitubl,  a  Greek  writer  on 
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mnsio,  who  flonrishod  between  A.  D.  1283  and  which  La  P^ronse  was  provided  for  his  voyage 

1328.    Dr.  Wallis  translated  his  works  in  1680.  of  disoovery.    During  the  reign  of  terror  he 

BRYNHITiDA,  a  mystic  personage,  in  the  was  deprived  of  his  office,  but  was  reinstated 

Scandinavian  legends,  variously  represented  as  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 

connected  with  Attila,  Sigurd,  and  Gnrnar,  or  BUBASTIS,  or  Bubasits,  a  city  of  ancient 

Gunther,  and  playing  the  principal  part  in  the  Egypt,  now  in  ruins ;  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 

series  of  extraordinary  adventures  attributed  tament  as  Phi-Beseth,  now  known  by  the  name 

to  those  persons.  Tel-Bustak ;  ntuated  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile, 

BRYONIA,  or  Bbtonisb,  a  poisonous  ez-  S.  W.  of  Tanis ;  was  built  in  honor  of  the  god- 
tract  of  bitter  taste,  pre|>ared  from  the  root  of  dess  Pasht,  called  by  the  Greeks  Bubastis.  This 
the  bryonia  Ma  and  dioiea,  by  the  process  for  goddess  was  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  cat, 
bitter  extracts.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  and  many  mummied  cats  have  been  found  in  the 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  tombs  of  Bubastis.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  city 
The  plant  bryonia  (Gr.  fifnmy  to  grow  rapidly)  commenced  the  canal  between  the  Nile  and  ^e 
is  a  wild  creeper,  with  twisting  tendrils  and  Red  sea,  constructed  by  Pharaoh  Neco.  Bubas- 
scarlet  berries  of  a  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  met  tis  was  taken  by  the  Persians  862  B.  C,  audits 
with  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is  walls  dismantled.  Among  the  ruins  of  this  city- 
employed  as  a  purgative  medicine,  and  its  her-  have  been  found  remains  of  costly  and  magnifi* 
ries  in  dyeing.    Its  root,  when  bruised  and  ap-  cent  temples.     Here  were  celebrated  solemn 

Slied  to  the  skin,  is  so  highly  irritant  as  to  pro-  feasts  to  the  goddess  Pasht,  attended  by  people 

uce  blisters.    Over-doses  of  the  extract  have  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  even  to  the  number  of 

proved  fatal  by  its  poisonous  qualities.  700,000  at  one  time,  as  is  stated  by  Herodotus. 

BRZESO  LITEWSKI,  or  Brest  Lrrowasr,  a  BUBBLE,  a  film  of  liquid  substance  blown 
fortified  town  in  the  western  part  of  Busma,  into  a  globular  form,  by  the  gas  or  air  witli 
government  of  Grodno,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  it  is  filled.  Bubbles  rise  naturally  and 
ihe  river  Bug,  about  110  miles  south  of  Grodno,  burst  upon  the  surface  of  waters,  by  the  escape 
It  was  formeriy  the  capital  of  a  Lithuanian  of  carburetted  hydrogen  or  other  gases  from 
palatinate,  and  contains  an  old  castle,  a  high  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  When  blown  in  a  mi^ 
school,  8  churches,  and  a  synagogue,  and  has  a  ture  of  soap  and  water,  the  film  has  sufficieat 
considerable  transit  trade,  hi  1794  Suwaroff  adherence  to  rise  in  the  air,  and  thus  ihe  bub- 
gained  here  a  victory  over  the  Poles.  Pop.  bles  form  small  balloons,  particularly  if  filled 
18,100;  pop.  of  the  district,  100,450.  with  hydrogen  gas.    Filled  with  a  mixture  of 

BUA,  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic,  belong-  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  they  may  be  exploded 

nig  to  the  Dalmatian  district  of  Spalatro,  is  con-  on  the  approach  of  a  candle  with  a  report  like 

nected  with  the  town  of  Trau  by  a  bridge ;  pop.    that  of  a  pistol.        

about  4,000.  During  the  latter  period  of  the  BITBNA  UND  LITTIZ,  Ferdhstjlni),  count, 
Roman  empire  many  political  offenders  and  an  Austrian  general,  born  at  Zamersk,  Bohemia, 
heretics  were  confined  here.  It'  contains  6  Nov.  26,  1768,  died  in  Milan,  June  6,  1826. 
villajg^es,  of  which  Santa  Oroce,  or  Bna,  is  the  His  poverty  forced  him  to  join  the  infantry  at 
principal ;  pop.  about  1,400.  The  productions  the  age  of  16  as  a  volunteer.  After  the  siege 
of  the  island  comprise  dates,  wine,  olives,  and  of  Belgrade  he  was  made  standard-bearer,  from 
particularly  asphaltnm,  of  which  there  is  a  whidi  position  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  field- 
remarkable  well.  marshaL    He  was  also  charged  with  some  ixn- 

BUAOEDG,  Philtffb,  a  French  geographer,  portant  diplomatic  negotiations.    In  1821  he 

born  in  Paris,  Feb.  7, 1700,  died  Jan.  M,  177S.  put  down  an  insurrectioti  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

He  spent  7  years  in  arranging  a  new  repository  BUBONA,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  god- 

of  maps  and  charts.    In  1729  he  became  chief  dess  who  presided  over  cows  and  oxen.    Small 

geographer  to  the  king,  and  in  tiie  following  statues  of  this  goddess  were  placed  in  the  niches 

year  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  of  stables,  and  her  likeness  was  often  painted 

in  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  institut-  over  the  manger. 

ing  a  professorship  of  geography.    His  notions  BUb ULCUS,  OAicra  Junhtb,  a  Roman  oonsol, 

of  geography  were  in  some  respects  peculiar,  lived  about  SOO  B.  0.    He  received  the  oonsol- 

He  asserted  that  there  was  a  vast  continent  ship  thrice ;  was  appointed  dictator  802  B.  C. ; 

about  the  south  pole,  traversed  by  lofty  moun-  and  waged  successfully  the  war  against  the 

tains  and  gigantic  rivers.    The  suggestion,  that  .^quians. 

at  Behring's  straits  a  connection  between  Asia  BUG,  Sib  Gsobob,  an  En^ish  antiquary  and 

and  America  might  be  traced,  came  from  him.  historian,  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  the   16th 

BUAOHE  DE  LA  NEUVILLE,  Jban  Nioo-  century,  died  in  1628.  He  wrote  the  "  Third 
LAB,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  also  a  Universitie  of  England,*'  and  the  ^*Art  of  Rev- 
geographer,  bom  Feb.  16,  1741,  cued  Nov.  21,  ds;"  and  is  spoken  of  by  Oamden  as  "a  person 
1825.  He  instructed  the  royal  princes,  after-  of  excellent  learning."  His  history  of  Richard 
ward  Louis  XVL  and  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.,  in  IQ.,  in  which  he  maintains  that  that  monarch 
geography.  After  the  death  of  D'Anville,  he  was  deformed  neither  in  body  nor  mind,  const!- 
became  first  geographer  to  the  kinff,  and  keeper  tutes  his  prindpal  claim  to  distinction, 
of  the  marine  charts  and  log-books,  in  which  BUCOANEERS  (Fr.  b(nteaniery  one  who  cures 
capacity  he  prepared  the  charts  and  plans  with  the  flesh  of  wild  animals),  a  name  applied  to 
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bands  of  Frenoh  and  Cngliah  marine  freebootera^  the  others,  her  doom  was  seeled*  If  her  stores 
who  in  the  17th  oentary  committed  extensive  were  such  as  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  pi- 
^predations  on  commerce,  and  even  extended  rates,  she  was  pwmitted  to  proceed  after  being 
thor  ravages  to  the  mainland  among  the  Span-  pinndered;  otherwise  she  was  scuttled  and  her 
kh  settkmeats  of  North  America.  The  original  crew  thrown  overboard.  Presently  the  French 
boecaneers  were  those  settlers,  chiefly  French,  bnccanoers  established  themselves  in  St  Domin- 
who  attempted  to  introdace  themselves  into  go,  and  the  English  in  Jamaica,  and  the  booty 
the  Antilles  not  long  after  their  first  conquest  acquired  in  their  marauding  expeditions  was 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards,  however,  spent  in  the  most  extravagant  way.  Indulging 
wished  to  monopohze  their  possession,  and  when  in  the  wildest  licentiousness,  immense  sums 
these  settlers  had  been  driven  out  of  St  Ohria-  were  squandered  in  gaming  and  on  their  wo- 
(opher  they  took  xe^ge  in  Hispaniola,  a  large  men,  in  drunken  revels  and  every  imaginable 
part  of  whioh  swarmed  with  droves  of  wild  cat-  kind  of  debauchery,  until  they  had  beggared 
tie.  These  they  hunted,  selling  the  hides  to  the  themselves  and  were  forced  to  embark  in  an(y&- 
Datch  tr^og  at  the  sea-shores,  in  exchange  er  expedition.  At  length  to  such  a  pitch  did 
for  commodities  of  which  they  were  destitute,  the  depredations  of  these  ruffians  proceed,  that 
Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  looked  with  jealous  Spanish  commerce  visibly  declined,  and  Span- 
eyes  upon  these  new  settlements,  and  lost  no  ish  ships  scarce  dared  to  venture  to  America, 
of^ortanlty  of  harassing  and  destroying  them:  Alarmed  for  their  own  gains,  the  buccaneers 
shooting  down  the  buccaneers,  whether  found  changed  their  tactics,  and  from  pillaging  vea- 
Bi^y  or  in  nnmbers;  hunting  them  through  sels  attacked  fortified  towns. — ^3£any  desperate 
every  part  of  the  island,  and  frequently  surpris-  characters  made  themselves  conspicuons  in  these 
ing  parties  when  ai^eep  and  worn  out  with  the  enterprises.  One  of  them  was  a  Frenchman, 
ftdgoes  of  the  chase,  and  cutting  their  throats  named  Montbar,  who  had  contracted  a  deadly 
withoat  mercy.  At  length  they  mroed  the  bnc-  hate  of  the  Spaniards,  by  reading  an  account  of 
caneers  for  self-preservation  to  adopt  other  pur-  their  American  conquests.  He  determined  to 
suits  than  hunting;  some  accordingly  became  iointhebuccaneersfor  the  purpose  of  executing 
plantersb  bat  far  the  greater  part,  organizing  in  his  schemes  of  vengeance.  On  his  passage  to 
bands  ox  rovers,  began  to  return  with  compound  the  West  Indies  he  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  ship, 
iaterest  the  ixgories  they  had  sustained.  They  which,  as  nsual,  was  at  once  boarded  and  the 
were  boand  by  oath  to  render  all  assistance  to  crew  put  to  the  sword.  On  arriving  at  the 
each  other,  and  to  wreak  the  utmost  vengeance  coast  of  St  Domingo  he  ofibred  his  services  to 
OD  their  foes,  especially  the  Spaniards.  If  one  the  buccaneers,  not  as  commander,  but  as  one 
of  their  number  was  killed  by  the  enemy,  he  who  would  be  foremost  in  the  fight  His  ofi^er 
was  to  be  signaller  avenged;  those  of  them  was  accepted,  and  on  the  same  day,  fidUng  in 
who  were  maimed  in  batUe  were  compensated  with  a  vessel,  he  attacked  her  with  fiory,  and 
tor  their  wounds  according  to  their  severity,  scarcely  left  a  Spaniard  alive.  He  displayed  the 
while  those  rendered  helpless  for  life  were  same  spirit  afterward  on  every  occasion,  and 
provided  for  by  the  whole  body.  Plunder  from  earned  the  title  of  the  exterminator.  The  Span- 
the  enemy  was  shared,  but  thieving  from  a  fel-  iards  now  took  the  alarm  and  resolved  to  confine 
low  boocaneer  was  summarily  punished.  The  ^emselves  within  their  settlements.  This 
stronghold  of  the  buccaneers  had  been  formed  determination  only  stimulated  the  buccaneers  to 
in  1690,  at-  the  little  island  of  Tortngas,  where  greater  efforts,  in  which  they  were  much  aided 
they  had  driven  out  the  Spaniards,  and  erected  by  one  of  their  leaders,  Francois  L'Olonnais^  a 
fortificationa.  They  went  forth  in  bands  of  50  to  man  of  the  lowest  origin,  who  had  raised  himself 
150,  at  fi^  only  in  open  row-boats,  attacking  and  to  be  master  of  2  boats  and  22  men,  with  which 
boaidii^  yessels  with  desperate  ferocity.  These  he  iock  a  Spanish  frigate  on  the  coast  of  Ouba, 
boats,  frequently  so  small  that  the  crews  had  and  affeerwiurd  at  Port-au-Prince  4  more  yes- 
no  room  to  lie  down,  were  directed  bows  on  to  sels,  despatched  to  seize  him.  He  then  sailed 
an  enemy,  whUe  their  marksmen  would  take  aim  for  Tortngas,  and  there  meeting  with  Michel  de 
at  the  ports  of  a  vess^  and  pick  off  the  gunners ;  Yaseo,  who  had  signalized  himself  by  taking  a 
as  aooB  as  they  came  near  enough  they  threw  Spanish  galleon  loaded  with  treasure  under  the 
out  grappliDg  irons,  and  closing  with  the  foe  very  guns  of  Portobello,  the  2  combined  with 
poured  upon  her  decks.  They  lay  in  wait  for  450  men,  sailed  (1666)  to  the  bay  of  YenezneliL 
reaseb  passing  from  America  to  Europe ;  those  took  a  fort  at  its  entrance,  spiked  the  gunsLand 
which  sailed  the  contrary  way  they  seldom  mo-  murdered  the  garrison,  250  in  number.  They 
tested,  knowing  them  to  DC  laden  only  with  car-  then  proceeded  to  Maracaibo,  on  the  lake,  and 
goes  which  they  could  not  readily  sell,  but  on  the  compelled  it  to  capitulate.  Disanpointed  in  not 
fetom  voyages  they  were  sure  to  find  valuable  finding  treasure  at  Gibraltar,  anotner  town  on  the 
freights  of  gold  and  Jewels.  The  Spanish  galleons  same  ^ore,  they  fired  it  An  immense  ransom 
tai  partienlar  attracted  thdr  attention,  as  some-  was  paid  for  Maracaibo,  and  the  buccaneers  car- 
times  the  booty  seized  ui  them  was  enormous,  ried  off  beside  the  church  bells,  crosses,  and 
Xhongh  the  richly  laden  vessels  usually  sailed  pictures,  intending  to  build  a  chapel  at  Tortngas, 
a  fleeto  for  pn>tection,  the  buccaneers  followed  by  way  of  thanks  to  Heaven  for  their  successes, 
them  as  they  emerged  from  the  gulf  of  Bahama,  But  the  most  noted  of  all  these  freebooters,  and 
and  if  one  hj  aocident  became  separated  from  the  one  whose  name  is  now  most  readily  re- 

vol-  IV.- 
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membered,  was  Hdiiry  Morgan^    a  Welshman,  sarprlse  it  when  news  was  bronght  that  it  had 
While  L'Olonnais  and  DeBasoo  were  wasting  in  been   abandoned*     Only  one  man  remained 
debanohery  their  ill-gotten  gains  from  VenezaebL  fSEuthful  to  his  dnty,  refusing  to  qait  his  post, 
he  sailed  from  Jamaica  in  Dec.  1670,  surprised  and  Grammont  was  so  pleased  with  his  fidelity 
and  took  Portobello,  and  then  directed  his  open^  that  he  secured  to  him  all  his  ejects,  beside 
tions  against  Panama.    He  at  first  went  to  the  rewarding  him  handsomely.    A^r   this  the 
island  of  St.  Catharine  to  procure  some  guides  marauders  spent  upward  of  2  months  at  Cam- 
if  possible,  and  here  the  governor  of  a  strong  for-  peachy,  and  rifled  the  country  of  erery  thing 
tress,  who  might  have  b^ten  him  off,  no  sooner  valuable  for  15  leagues  around ;  proposing  when 
found  out  who  he  was  tiian  he  concerted  with  their  treasures  were  embarked  tnat  the  govem- 
him  to  surrender  on  easy  terms,  and  after  keep-  or,  who  was  still  in  the  field  with  900  men, 
ing  up  for  some  time  the  farce  of  a  cannonade,  should  ransom  the  city.    On  his  refusing  to  do 
the  buccaneers  entered  the  place,  demolished  the  so,  they  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  then  retir- 
fortificationa,  and  carried  off  an  immense  quan-  ed  to  St.  Domingo. — ^In  1697  a  squadron  of  7 
tity  of  ammunition.    They  then  steered  toward  ships,  under  the  command  of  a  bucca^^er  named 
the  Chagres  river  and  took  a  fort  at  its  en-  Pointis,  with  1,200  men,  sailed  from  Europe  to 
trance,  iSter  a  gallant  resistance  from  its  com-  attack  Oarthagena.    This  was  the  greatest  en- 
mander,  who  was  killed.    Then  leaving  some  of  terprise  that  ^e  buccaneers  ever  attempted,  bat 
his  vessels,  Morgan  sailed  with  sloops  up  the  they  were  perfectly  successful ;  the  city  was 
river  88  miles,  to  Cruces,  and  thence  proceed-  taken,  and  the  booty  seized  amounted  to  near- 
ed  by   land  to  Panama.     He  defeated  some  ly  |8,000,000.    The  rapacious  commander  man- 
troops  sent  out  to  meet  him,  and  then  entered  aged  to  secure  for  hmiself  nearly  all  of  this 
the  dty,  where  he  found  a  prodigious  booty,  immense  sum,  and  the  buccaneers  exasperated 
with  whidi  the  buccaneers  departed,  after  firing  with  this  treatment  returned  to  Oarthagena,  and 
the  place  and  carrying  off  a  large  number  of  there  again  secured  enough  to  repay  them  for 
prisoners. — ^In  1688  an  expedition  was  planned  their  losses ;  but  on  sauing  for  Europe  they 
by  Van  Horn,  a  native  of  Ostend,  wno  had  were  attacked  by  a  fieet  of  Dutch  and  English 
served  among  the  Erenoh  for  the  greater  part  ships,  in  alliance  with  Spain,  and  most  of  their 
of  his  lifetime;  he  owned  a  frigate,  and  joining  vessels  captured  or  sunk.    This  was  the  last 
a  number  of  other  ruf^ans  as  desperate  as  him-  considerable  exploit  of  the  buccaneers ;  as  the 
sdf,  with  6  vessels  and  1,200  men,  he  sailed  for  most  remarkable  of  their  leaders  dropped  off 
Vera  Cruz,  and  under  cover  of  darkness  land-  one  by  one,  none  were  found  to  supply  their 
ed,  surprised  the  fort  and  barracks,  and  sur-  places,  so  that  by  degrees  the  organizations  fell 
rounded  the  churches  whither  the  citizens  had  to  pieces;  and  moreover,  many  of  them  were 
fied  in  terror  for  safety.    The  pirates  then  pil-  induced  to  accept  civil  and  military  appoint- 
la^^  the  city,  and  after  they  had  secured  every  ments  to  draw  them  from  the  piracy  which 
liimg  of  value  they  proposed  to  the  citizens  to  governments  had  been  unable  to  suppress 
ransom  their  lives  for  about  $2,000,000.    This  BUCCABI,  a  free  royal  Austrian  sei^rt 
proposal  was  at  once  accepted,  and  half  of  the  town  in  the  circle  of  Fiume  in  Croatia ;  pop. 
money  paid  down  forth  with,  when  the  buccaneers  7,800.    It  is  on  an  arm  of  the  gulf  of  Qnarnero, 
became  alarmed  at  the  i^proach  of  troops  as  and  has  a  good  harbor.    It  formerly  belonged 
well  as  a  fleet  of  17  Spanisn  vessels,  and  made  to  the  Zriny  family,  and  upon  the  conspiracy  of 
of^  carrying  with  them  1,600  slaves,  and  sailing  the  latter  in  1671  it  was  seized  by  Austria, 
through  the  enemy's  line  unmolested.    About  BUCCINUM  (Lat  hueeina^  a  trumpet),  a  ge- 
a  year  later  all  the  buccaneers  were  seized  with  nus  of  shells,  the  shape  of  many  species  of 
a  sudden  passion  for  plundering  Peru.    Up-  which  is  like  that  of  a  trumpet,  while  uie  sound 
ward  of  4,000  men  joined  in  this  movement,  of  a  trumpet  may  be  produced  by  blowing  into 
some  sailing  by  way  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  them.    Their  characteristics  are  a  smooth,  non- 
and  others  crossing  the  isthmus.    Many  cities  plicated  columella  of  thick  gibbous  or  flattened 
along  the  coast  were  pillaged,  and  the  Inhabit-  form,  and  a  short  canal  at  t£e  base  of  the  shell, 
ants  massacred;   silver  was  so  common  that  abruptly  curved   away  from  the   onter   lip. 
the  buccaneers  would  not  receive  it  in  ransom.  Some  species  of  this  shell  are  often  very  large 
and  would  accept  nothing  but  gold,  pearls,  or  and  handsome,  so  that  they  are  used  as  parlor 
jewels. — While  these  events  took  place  in  the  ornaments.    Those  commonly  called  harps  are 
southern  seas,  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Gram-  the  most  beautiful  shells  of  this  fiemiily. 
mont,  a  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  education,  BUGCLEIJGH,  or  Buooleuoh,  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  as  a  military  man,  but  obliged  parish  of  Scotiand,  but  now  comprehended  in 
to  join  the  outlaws  from  his  excesses  with  wine,  the  parish  of  Ettrick,  Selkirkshire.    It  gives 
women,  and  play,  made  a  demonstration  in  the  tide  of  duke  to  the  head  of  the  ancnent  and 
1685  against  Campeachy.     Ho  landed  with  illustrious  family  of  Scott.    Bucdeugh  is  also 
his  party  without  opposition,  but  meeting  800  the  name  of  a  suburban  parish  of  Edinbnrgh. 
Spaniards  outside  of  the  town  he  defeated  them,  BUGELLAS,  a  village  of  Portugal,  in  Estre- 
and  the  combatants  aU  entered  the  place  to-  madura,  surrounded    by  an  excellent  grape- 
gether.    The  buccaneers  then  turned  the  guns  growing  district.    It  g^ves  its  name  to  a  species 
of  the  city  against  the  dtadel,  but  as  these  did  of  white  wine  produced  in  its  vicinity, 
little  harm,  they  were  preparing  some  plan  to  BUCENTAUB,  the  gilded  galley  in  which 
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ihe  Yeneiaflii  doge  used  to  sail  over  a  portion  same  time  and  for  the  same  reasons),  and  bnm- 

of  the  Adriatic  on  every  Ascension-day,  accom*  ed,  and  his  tomb  demolished.    Under  Elizabeth 

panied  by  the  ambassadors  and  senators^  and  the  tombs  of  Bacer  and  Fagius  were  rebuilt. 

espouse  that  aea  in  the  name  of  the  repubhc  by  Bncer^s  writings  were  both  in  Latin  and  Ger- 

droppmg  a  ring  into  it.  man.    A  commentary  on  the  Psalms  deserves 

BUCEPHALUS,  the  charger  which  carried  mention  for  its  excellence,  and  for 'being  pnb- 

Akzander  the  Great  through  all  his  campaigns,  lished  at  first  under  an  assnmed  name. 

His  color  was  white,  and  he  was  called  '^  Ba-  BUCH,  Leopold  vok,  a  German  geologist, was 

oephalus  "  because  he  had  a  black  mark  resem-  born  at  Stolpe,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Bran* 

bling  an  ox's  head  on  his  forehead.    The  story  denburg,  April  25, 1774,  died  in  Berlin,  March  4, 

is,  that  a  certain  Thessalian  offered  the  horse  1853.     At  16  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 

l(H-  sale  to  Philip,  but  as  none  of  his  attendants  Werner  at  the  mining  academy  of  Freiberg, 

or  courtiers  oomd  manage  him^  the  king  order-  where  Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  among  his 

ed  his  owner  to  take  him  away ;  whereon  Alex-  fellow-students.  Yon  Buch  made  rapid  progress, 

aoder,  who  was  present,  openly  expressed  his  and  manifested  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  geo- 

Kgret  at  losing  so  fine  an  animal.    Philip  im-  logical  studies,    as  well   as  mineralogy.     In 

mediately  replied  that  he  would  buy  the  norse  1797  he  published  his  ^^  Outlines  of  a  SOneral- 

if  his  son  could  ride  him.    Alexander  accepted  ogical  Description  of  Landeck,"  and  lus  "  Ont- 

the  ofiBbr,  and  succeeded  in  the  attempt.    The  lines  of  a  Geognostio  Description  of  Silesia.^* 

horse  would  never  suffer  any  person  to  mount  In  these  works  ne  gives  the  results  of  his  min- 

him  bat  Alexander.  erological  and  geological  investigations  of  tiie 

BUGEH,  ILlrtin,  a  German  reformer,  bom  mountains  of  Silesia,  which  had  never  prevl- 

at  Schlettstadt,  in  Alsace,  in  1491,  died  Feb.  ously  been  systematically  explored.    Werner, 

27, 1551.     His  real  name  was  Kuhhorn  (Cow-  the  director  of  the  academy,  had  propouudea 

bom),  which,  according  to  the  fashion  among  the  Neptunian  theory  of  geological  formation, 

Uke  kamed  of  the  tim&  he  changed  to  a  Greek  and  Yon  Buch,  as  a  joung  man,  warmly  espoused 

analogae  (/Sow,  ox,  ana  Ktpasy  horn).    Sent  at  his  master^s  theory.    In  his  first  investigations 

the  age  of  7  years  to  a  Dominican  convent,  he  he  classed  basalt,  gneiss,  and  mica-schist  among 

beeama  tiie  object  of  dislike  and  hostility  by  the  aqueous  formations.  In  1797  Yon  Buch  met 

the  independence  of  his  sentiments,  and  was  again  with  his  old  fellow-student  at  Saltzburg, 

obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  a  and  while  he  was  exploring  Styria  and  the  Alps 

£riend.      Afterward  removed   to   Strasbourg,  in  that  neighborhooa,  Humboldt  was  engaged 

he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Me-  in  some  very  important  meteorological  and  en- 

lanchthon  and  Luther.    After  conferences  with  diometrical  researches  in  the  same  regions.    In 

the  latter  lie  espoused  the  principles  of  the  ref-  the  spring  of  1798  Yon  Budi  pursued  his  geo- 

ormation.     He  was,  however,  inclined  to  favor  logical  excuraons  into  Italy,  and  his  investiga- 

the  sentiments  of  Z wingli  rather  than  those  of  tions  there  unsettled  his  convictions  of  the  truth 

Luther,  though  he  was  always  a  pacificator  be-  of  Wemer^s  Neptunian  theory ;  he  inclined  to 

tween  them.     This  was  a  marked  feature  of  his  the  belief  that  the  leucitic  and  pyroxenio  vari- 

diaracter.     To  the  conference  of  Smalkald  Bu-  eties  of  basaltic  rocks  must  be  of  igneous  form- 

oer  had  brought  a  confession  known  in  history  ation.    In  1799  he  went  to  K^les,  and  saw  for 

as  die  oonfeasion  of  the  4  cities,  from  Constance,  the  first  time  Mount  Yesuvius,  which  he  re- 

Memmingeu,  Strasbourg,  and  Lindau,  which  did  visited  on  Aug.  12,  1805,  in  company  with 

not  vexy  well  agree  with  the  language  of  the  Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac,    the  French   sa^ 

memorable  15th  article  of  the  Augsburg  con-  vant,  at  the  time  of  an^  eruption  of  the  great 

l^aoo.     Bucer,  ever  ready  with  expedients,  volcano.     In  1802  he  visited  the  south  of 

introdnced  into  the  confession  an  acknowledg-  France  and  explored  the  regions  of  extinct 

ment  of  a  '^presence  of  Christ  for  the  hand  and  volcanoes  in  Auvergne.    The  general  aspect  of 

mouth,"  ana  so  the  4  cities  were  saved  to  the  the  Puy-de-D6me,  with  its  cone  of  trachyte 

kagae  of  Smalkald.    In  1548  he  was  summon-  rock  and  its  beds  of  basaltic  lava,  convinced 

ed  to  Angsbuiig  toaign  the  Interim,  an  act  by  him  of  the  natural  facts  of  igneous  formations, 

whidi  Charles  Y.  sought  to  make  a  temporary  and  induced  him  to  abandon  Wem^r^s  exclusive 

peace  between  the  ^tholics  and  Protestants  doctrines  of  aqueous  formation.    The  results  of 

nntil  he  should  call  a  general  counciL    Bucer,  these  geological  researches  were  published  in 

with  all  his  peace-loving  propensities,  refused  his   Owgnostuche  Beobachtunjjren    a'uf  JSeism 

to  fljgn  this  document,  and  rendered  himself  ob-  durch  Deutschland  und  Italien  (2  vols.  Svo. 

noxioas  to  Charles.    In  this  juncture  he  ac-  Berlin,  1802-1809).    From  the  south  of  Europe 

oepted  the  proposals  of  Cranmer  to  remove  to  Yon  Buch  turned  to  the  north,  and  from  July, 

E^^and,  and  accordingly  departed  for  that  1806,  to  October,  1808,  he  explored  the  Scan£- 

kingdom  in  1649,  where  he  was  immediately  navian  islands,  carrying  his  investigations  as  far 


_ years 

Wy  was  dug  np,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  important  discoveries  with  regard  to  the  geolog- 

ciuiised  upright  to  a  stake,  in  company  with  ical  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  ell- 

titts  of  Fa^a3  (who  had  left  Germany  at  the  matology  of  different  regions,  and  the  geography 
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ical  distribatioxL  of  plants.    Yon  Bnch  was  the  at  length  a  village  of  wigwams,  he  took  its 

first  to  Boggest  the  idea  of  the  slow  and  gradnal  inhabitants,  76  in  number,  captive,  and  treated 

elevation  of  the  land  of  Sweden  above  the  level  them  so  well  as  to  indnce  4  to  aooompany  him 

of  the  sea,  from  the  region  of  FrederickshaU  as  to  a  place  where  he  had  deposited  presents  for 

far  as  Abo.    The  results  of  these  explorations  them.    But  so  great  was  the  hatred  inspired 

were  published  in  his  "'  Travels  in  Norwff^  and  hj  the  cruelt j  of  earlier  travellers  that  Bucban 

in  Lapland,"  2  vols.  8vo.  Berlin,  1810.  ma  ex-  on  his  return  found  the  wigwams  deserted 

plorations  of  the  Alps,  in  Switzerland,  and  of  and  2  of  his  sailors,  whom  he  had  left  as  host- 

the  mountains  in  Germany,  induced  Yon  Buch  ages,  beheaded  and  horriblv  mutilated.     In 

toput  forth  the  opinion  that  the  highest  chains  1816,  Bucban  was  promot^  to  the  rank  of 

of  mountains  have  never  been  covered  hj  the  oonmiander,  and  in  1818  was  appointed  to  the 

sea,  but  are  the  result  of  successive  upheavings  command  of  an  arctic  expedition.   The  Green* 

through  fissures  of  the  earth^s  crust,  the  paral-  land  whalers  having  reported  the  sea  to  be 

lei  direction  of  which  is  indicated  bv  the  prin-  remarkably  clear  of  ice,  the  admiralty  fitted 

cipal  chains  of  mountains  in  the  Alps.    This  out  2  expeditions  that  year — one  to  discover 

su^estion  had  already  been  made  by  Avicenna,  the  north-west  passage,  the  other  to  reach  the 

or  Ebn-Sina,  a  celebrated  Arabian  physician  of  north  pole.    The  first  was  intrusted  to  Captain 

the  11th  century,  and  it  has  since  been  de-  ;^on  Sir  John)  Ross  and  Lieutenant  (soon  Sir 

veloped  into  a   general  theory   by   £lie   de  Edward)  Parry,  with  the  Isabella  and  Alexan- 

Beanmont.    About  this  time,  also,  Yon  Buch  der.   It  proved  unsuccessful,  and  much  dissatis- 

published  his  views,  which  have  since  been  fiiction  was  felt  with  its  con(&ct.   The  Dorothea 

confirmed  by  the  labors  of  Ndggerath,  with  re-  and  Trent  were  the  vessels  selected  for  the 

gard  to  the  formation  of  amygdaloid  agates,  or  other  expedition,  under  Oaptain  Bucban  and 

almond  stones,  in  the  porosities  of  melaphyre.  Lieutenant    (afterward    Sir   John)   iVanklin. 

In  1815  Yon  Buch  went  to  the  Canary  islands,  Among  the  officers  were  several  who  have 

accompanied  by  Christian  Smith,  the  Norwe-  since  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  these 

gian  botanist,  who  perished  in  the  unfortunate  voyages.     The  2  vessels,  admirably  provided 

expedition  of  Capt.  Tnokey  at  the  mouth  of  the  'with  all  the  scientific  equipments  of  an  arctic 

river  Congo.    The  volcanic  islands,  with  their  voyage,  sailed  in  April  and  reached  tibe  place 

gigantic  peak  of  Tenerifie,  became  the  basis  of  of  rendezvous,  Magdalena   bay,   Spitsbergen, 

an  elaborate  series  of  investigations^  on  the  na-  about  June   1.     There  they  found  walruses 

ture  of  volcanic  activity,  and  the  results  pro-  in  abundance,  and  immense  glaciers  from  the 

duced  by  fire,  which  he  published  in  his  Fhyn-  sides  of  which  avalanches  would  fSall  every 

Jcalitche  Betcfvreibung  der  Cana/ri8chen  Ijueln  now  and  then  with  the  crack  of  a  thunder- 

(Berlin,  1825).    He  next  visited  the  basaltic  clap.    Before  them  rose  that  gigandc  barrier 

grdupof  the  Hebrides  and  the  coasts  of  Ireland  of  ice  which  has  hitherto  frustrated  every 

and  Scotland.    He  continued  his  geolo^cal  ex-  effort  to  reach  the  north  pole.     Twice  they 

oursions  and  investigations,  in  fact,  almost  inces-  attempted  to  penetrate  it  in  vidn.    On  June 

santly  until  the  l^t  day  of  his  life.    "Eight  7,  they  put  to  sea,  and  after  several  efforts 

mon&s  before  he  died  he  made  another  visit  to  to  force  a  passage,  were  shut  up  for  18  days 

the  extinct  volcanic  regions  of  Auvergne  in  the  in  a  fioe  of  ice  within  8  miles  of  land,  and 

south  of  France.    His  life  was  one  continued  with  the  water  so  shoal  that  they  could  see 

round  of  observation,  travel,  and  investigation,  the  bottom.     At  length  the  fidd  separated 

Being  a  bachelor,  the  ties  of  home  did  not  ob-  and   bore   to   the    south   at  the   rate  of  8 

struct  hiB  taste  for  travelling  to  any  region  of  miles  an  hour.    They  reached  the  open  sea  and 

the  globe  where  scientific  curiosity  attracted  took  shelter   in    Fair  Haven.      On   July   6, 

Lim.    His  journeys  and  his  explorations  were  finding  that  the  ice  was  again  driving  norths 

made  mosuy  on  foot ;  with  a  change  of  linen  in  ward,  thev  emerged  from  their  harbor  and 

his  ample  pockets  and  a  geological  hammer,  he  sailed  nortnward  until  the  barrier  of  ice  closed 

was  equipped  for  any  journey,  and  his  own  upon  them,  reaching  the  latitude  80*^  84'  K., 

busy  mind  was  all  the  company  he  needed  in  which  was  the  most  nortH^rly  point  gained, 

his  travels.    Such  was  the  mode  of  life  and  the  They  attempted  in  vain  to  drag  the  ve^els  on 

career  of  the  man  whom  Alexander  von  Hum-  by  ropes  and  ice-anchors,  for  the  current  car- 

boldt  deems  **  the  greatest  geologist  of  the  age.^^  riedthem  8  miles  an  hour  to  the  southward. 

BUCHAN,  David,  a  British  voyager  and  The  only  result  of  the   effort  was  the   loss 

explorer,  bom  in  1780.    He  obtained  a  lieuten-  of  several  lives.    Captain  Bucban  then  stood 

ant^s  commission  in  the  navy  in  1806,  and  in  over  toward  the  coast  of  Greenland,  bat  both 

1810  commanded  in  that  capacity  the  schooner  vessels  encountered  a  heavy  gale  of    wind, 

Adonis  on  the  Newfoundland  station.     His  which,  with  the  constant  shock  from  floating 

admiral^  Sir  John  Duckworth,  despatched  him  ice,  so  disabled  the  Dorothea  that  she  was  in  a 

to  the  nyer  Explmta,  for  the  purpose  of  explor-  foundering   condition.      Lieutenant    Franklin 

ing  the  interior  and  opening  a  communication  wished  to  trv  again  with  the  TrenL  which  was 

with  the  natives.    He  reached  the  mouth  of  much  less  damaged,  but  it  was  thought  best 

the  river  in  January,  1811,  and  with  84  men  that  both  vessels  should  go  home  together, 

and  8  guides  penetrated  through  the  greatest  which  they  accordingly  did,  after  making  such 

difficulties  130  miles  into  the  country,    fining  repairs  as   they  cotdd  at  Fair  Haven.     On 
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Aug.  80  they  pat  to  sea,  and  on  Oct  22  time  in  the  north  of  England,  where  he  &tin- 
arrived  ai  l>eptford.  In  1823,  Bnchan  was  gnished  himBelf  by  his  Baooesafol  treatment  of 
promoted  to  tne  rank  of  captain,  and  com-  the  diseases  of  children,  he  removed  to  Edin- 
manded  for  some  time  on  board  the  Grass*  burgh,  where  he  graduated  as  M.  D.  There, 
bopper  the  Newfoandland  station.  Two  years  in  1770,  he  publisl]^  his  ^^Domesdc  Medicine,'^ 
sfUrward,  he  became  high  sheriff  of  that  of  which,  during  his  lifetime,  19  editions^  each 
Qolony,  which  post  he  hela  for  several  years,  of  5,000,  were  published.  It  was  translated 
He  then  went  on  a  new  expedition  into  the  into  all  the  modem  languages,  has  been  con- 
northern  aeasi  from  which  he  never  returned.  stanUy  and  largely  reprinted  in  the  United 
ffis  ship  is  anppoeed  to  have  been  burned  at  States,  and  obtained  for  tne  author,  on  its  first 
aeSf  but  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  success,  a  complimentary  letter  and  gold 
fi^  In  1839,  the  admiralty  struck  hb  name  medal  from  the  empress  of  Russia, 
from  the  list  of  living  captains.  The  bad  sue-  BUOHAN,  Bullbbs  of,  in  AberdeensAiire, 
eess  of  his  arctic  expeditions  has  deprived  SootJand,  near  the  town  of  Peterhead,  and 
Buchan  of  the  glory  which  his  ability,  perse-  Shuns  Oastle,  the  seat  of  the  earls  ctf  Errofa,  are 
verance,  and  courage  deserve.  He  wrote  no  described  by  Sir  Walter  Soott  (who  vimted 
aooonnt  of  his  voyage,  but  Oaptain  Beechey,  it  in  July,  1814)  as  ^^a  huge  rocky  caldron, 
who  served  on  board  the  Trent,  has  supplied  into  which  the  sea  rushes  through  a  nat* 
the  omission.  Science  is  indebted  to  him  for  und  arch  of  rock."  He  walked  round  the 
knp(»iant  observations  upon  marine under-cn]>  top,  and  adds:  "In  one  place  the  path  is 
rents,  the  variations  of  the  magnQtio  needle,  only  about  2  feet  wide,  and  a  monstrous  pre- 
the  temperature  of  the  deep  sea  as  compared  cipice  on  either  side.  We  then  rowed  into 
with  that  of  tJie  surface,  and  the  compres^on  the  caldron  or  buller  from  beneath,  and  saw 
of  the  globe  at  the  poles.  nothing  around  us  but  a  regular  wall  of  black 
BUCHAN,  EuzABETH  (SimpsonX  the  founder  rock,  and  nothing  above  but  the  blue  sky.  In 
of  a  Scotch  sect^  now  extinct  born  near  Banf^  the  side  of  the  caldron  opens  a  deep  black 
in  1738,  died  in  1791.  6ne  was  educated  cavern."  This  place  was  visdted  by  Dr.  John- 
in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  church,  bnt  on  her  son  and  James  Boswell  in  August,  1778.  In 
marriage  to  Bobert  Buchan,  in  Glasgow,  be-  describing  it,  Boswell  says  that  the  force  of  the 
came,  like  him,  a  burgher  seoeder.  In  1779,  or  tempest  must  have  driven  the  sea  throng  the 
ther^ibout,  she  broached  dogmas  of  her  own,  rock.  He  adds:  ^' We  walked  around  this  mon- 
soon deserted  her  husband  and  moved  to  strous  caldron.  In  some  places  the  rook  is 
Irvine,  where  she  made  a  number  of  converts,  very  narrow,  and  on  each  ade  is  a  sea  deep 
among  them  Mr.  Hugh  Why te,  a  relief  clergy-  enough  for  a  man-of-war  to  ride  in,  so  that  it 
man.  In  1784,  the  people  assaulted  Mr.  Whyte's  is  somewhat  horrid  to  move  along."  Tlie 
bouse,  which  the  Buchanites  had  made  their  caves  below  were  formerly  used  by  smugglers, 
tabernacle.  They  then,  46  persons  in  all,  set  In  a  high  gale,  the  sea  rushes  in  with  great 
up  a  sort  of  community  at  a  farm-house  18  force.  An  old  fisherman  told  Scott  that  he 
nules  from  DomMes,  waiting  for  the  millennium  had  seen  it  flying  over  the  natural  wall  of  the 
or  the  day  of  judgment,  fasting  for  weeks  in  buller,  which  cannot  be  less  than  200  feet  high, 
the  ezpectiBEtion  that  they  would  be  fed  like  the  BUCHANAN.  I.  A  north-western  county 
youog  ravens  that  cry,  and  abjuring  all  fleshly  of  Missouri^  area  about  415  sq.  m.  The  Mis- 
vanities.  A  few  left,  accusmg  Mrs.  Buchan  of  sonri  river  separates  it  from  tlie  Indian  terri- 
tyraimy  and  dishonesty,  but  the  majority  of  tory;  it  is  intersected  by  the  Little  Platte  river, 
her  votaries  were  faithful  to  her  to  the  hsU  and  drained  by  Castile  and  Livingston  creeks. 
She  called  her  disdples  around  her  death-bed  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  productions  in 
and  commnnicated  to  them,  as  a  secret,  that  1850  amounted  to  121,682  busnels  of  wheat, 
she  was  the  virgin  Mary,  who  had  been  wan-  1,985,718  of  Indian  com,  56,549  of  oats,  and 
dering  through  the  world  since  the  Saviour's  80,078  pounds  of  wool.  There  were  8  grist  mills, 
death,  and  that  she  was  only  going  to  sleep  9  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  6  churches,  and 
BOW,  and  would  soon  conduct  them  to  the  new  625  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
Jenttalem.  Her  disdples,  in  the  expectation  St.  Joseph.  Pop.  in  1856,  16,818,  of  whom 
of  her  re-appearance,  refused  to  bury  ner  tmtil  1,798  were  slaves.  II.  A  north-eastern  connty  of 
ordered  by  &  justice  of  the  peace.  Iowa ;  area,  676  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  Wop- 
BUCHAN,  Pens,  a  Scotch  antiquary,  an-  sipinicon  river  and  BnfEalo  creek,  and  is  well  sup- 
thor  of  2  volumes  of  ^'  BaHads  of  the  North  of  plied  with  timber  and  water.  The  productions 
Seodand,^'  and  of  kindred  works,  and  celebrated  m  1856  were  2,066  tons  of  hay,  45,121  bushels 


Car  hk  enthoaasm  for  the  legendary  lore  of  his  of  widest,  41,762  of  oats,  184,699  of  Indian 

eoantry,  bom  in  1774.  died  m  London,  Sept.  com,  27,949  of  potatoes,  and  68,199  lbs.  of 

26, 18^4.    He  travellea  over  Scotland,  collect-  butter.    Capital,  Independence.    Pop.  in  1856, 

ing  songs  never  before  published,  and  thus  5,125. 

broogfat  a  great  number  of  Scotch  ballads  for  BUCHANAN,  Claubiits,  D.  D.,  chaplain  of 

the  mst  time  before  tiie  public.  the  East  India  company,  bom  near  Glasgow  in 

BUCHAN,    WiLUAK,    physician,    bom   at  l766,diedinBrozbourne,£ng.,Feb.9, 1815.  In 

Ancmm,  in  Scotland,  1729,  died  in  London,  1706  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  East  In- 

l*eb.  25,  1805.    After  practising  for  a  short  dia  company,  and  when  the  marquis  Wellesley 
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founded  ft  ooDegeatFort  William,  he  was  nomi-  ioria,  in   20  books,  was  pablished  in  1683, 

nated  vice-proTost  and  classical  professor.    He  tbe  year  of  his  death,  but  he  is  now  remeix)|>er- 

was  the  author  of  *^  Ohristian  Researches,"  and  ed  chiefly  for  his  translation  of  the  psalmi?  iht^ 

other  works,  which  had  a  great  influence  both  Latin  verse.    His  mother  tongue  was  probably 

in  England  and  America  in  directing  the  at-  the  Gaelic,  but  the  celebrity  of  his  writings  has 

tention  of  tbe  religious  public  to  the  promotion  been  to  some  extent  due  to  the  elegance  of 

of  Ohristianity  in  India.     He  was  employed  in  their  latmity. 

superintending  an  edition  of  the  Syriac  Test&-  BUCHANAN,  James,  15th  president  of  the 
ment  at  the  time  of  his  death.  United  States,  was  bom  at  a  place  called  Stony 
BUCHANAN,  Gboboe,  a  Scottish  author  of  Batter,  in  Franklin  co.,  Penn.,  April  22,  1791. 
the  16th  century,  born  in  the  beginning  of  His  father,  James  Buchanan,  emigrated  to  the 
Feb.  1606,  died  Sept.  28,  1582.    He  was  sent  to  United  States  firom  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ire- 
Paris  about  1520  for  his  education,  returned  in  land,  in  the  year  1788 ;  his  mother  was  Eliza- 
about  2  years  to  Scotland,  and  in  1628  was  en«  beth  Spear,  daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer  of 
gaged  in  a  border  foray  and  the  storming  of  a  Adams  oo.,  Penn.    The  father  commenced  life 
castle  in  England.    Two  years  later  he  took  a  as  a  hardy  pioneer,  but,  by  successful  industry, 
degree  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  1527  went  again  soon  acquired  that  competency  which  enabled 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  connected  with  him  to  give  his  son  a  classical  education.    Mr. 
the  university  about  10  years.    In  1587  he  was  Buchanan  graduated  at  Dickinson  college.  Car- 
again  in  Scotland,  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  sons  lisle,  in  1809,  with  high  honor.    In  Dec.  of  that 
of  King  James,  when  he  wrote  some  satirical  year  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in 
poems  directed  agtdnst  the  monks  and  friars,  the  ofSce  of  James  Hopkins,  of  Lancaster,  and 
The  animosity  of  the  church  party,  and  espe-  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Nov.  17, 1812,  being 
eially  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  obliged  him  to  flee,  then  little  more  than  21  years  old.    A  law- 
and  he  repaired  successively  to  London,  to  yer  of  not  more  than  4  years'  standing,  and 
Paris,  to  joordeauz,  and  to  Portugal.     His  not  over  25  years  of  age,  he  successfully  de- 
occupation  was  probably  that  of  teaching  the  fended,  unaided  by  senior  counsel,  in  the  ses- 
rudiments  of  Latin  in  the  universities,  but  be  aon  of  1816-'17  of  the  Pennsylvania  senate,  a 
published  4  tragedies  upon  the  classical  models  distinguished  judge,  who  was  tried  upon  ar- 
and  various  odes  and  poems,  by  which  his  tides    of  impeachment.     His    practice    in- 
name  became  widely  known.    He  returned  to  creased  with  his  reputation,  his  professional 
France  in  1558,  and  in  1562  was  at  court  in  business  accumulated,   and  his  name  occurs 
Scotiand,  and  classical  tutor  to  Queen  Mary,  oftener  in  the  "  Reports  "  of  the  state  tiian  tiiat 
As  such  he  lived  upon  terms  of  apparent  inti-  of  any  other  lawyer  of  his  time ;  thus  he  found 
macy  with  her,  and  was  made  principal  of  St.  himself,  at  the  age  of  40,  enabled  to  retire  from 
Leonard's  college,  in  1566.    He  now  openly  the  profession.    Once  only  after  his  retirement 
declared  himself  a  Protestant,  and  took  the  side  could  he  be  prevuled  upon  to  reappear  at  the 
of  that  party  both  in  church  and  state,  was  a  bar,  and  that  was  in  an  action  of  ^ectment, 
member  and  moderator  of  the  assemblies  of  the  which  involved  the  only  littie  property  of  a 
church,  and  held  some  important  secular  oflSces.  widow.    The  case  was  surrounded  by  great 
His  Fratret  Fraterrimij  another  satire  upon  the  technical  difficulties,  but  Mr.  Buchanan  sno- 
friars,  was  published  in  1564.    In  1566,  and  ceeded  in  estabUshinff  tiie  widow's  tide.    At 
again  in  1567,  he  collected  and  published  an  the  age  of  28  Mr.  Buchanan  became  a  member 
edition  of  his  poems.    He  was  the  author  of  tiie  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  In  the  progress 
'^  Detection  of  Queen  Mary's  Actions,"  before  of  the  war  of  1812  between  the  United  States 
the  tribunal  appointed  to  examine  her  at  York,  and  England,  the  British  had  taken  and  de- 
in  1668,  which  was  extensively  circulated  in  stroyed  the  public  buildings  at  Washington. 
England,  and  used  to  blacken  her  fame.    On  This  act  caused  a  feeling  of  general  indignation 
this  account  he  has  been  subiected  by  her  throughout  the  country.     At  a  public  meeting 
friends  to  accusations  of  the  darkest  treachery,  in  Lancaster,  Mr.  Buchanan,  though  a  federalist, 
In  1570  he  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  made  an  appeal  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  proeecn- 
James  YL,  then  4  years  old.    The  year  1579  tion  of  the  war,  while  he  himself  headed  a  list  of 
was  marked  by  the  publication  of  his  JDe  Jure  volunteers  to  march  to  the  defence  of  Baltimore. 
Begni  apttd  ScotoSy  a  treatise,  under  the  form  of  The  company  was  commanded  by  Judge  Henry 
a  dialogue,  concerning  the  institutions  of  Soot-  Shippen,  Mr.  Buchanan  willingly  taking  the 
land,  upon  the  principles  of  government  and  position  of  private  soldier.    They  marched  to 
society.     For  nearly  2  centuries  this  book,  Baltimore  under  the  command  of  Miyor  Charles 
which  inculcates  the  doctrine  that  governments  Sterret  Bidgeley,  but   their  services  not  be- 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  governed,  was  held  up  ing  required,  they  were  there  honorably  dis- 
as  containing  the  sum  of  all  heresy  and  rebel-  charged.    In  the  legislature,  to  which  he  was 
lion.    It  has  had  the  honor  of  many  courtly  elected  in  Oct.  1814,  he  supported  every  meas- 
refutationa,  and  of  being  burnt,  together  with  ure  of  national  defence.     When  Philadelphia 
the  works  of  Milton,  in  1688,  at  Oxford,  and  was  threatened,  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
again,  in  1684,  received  a  formal  condemnation  was  obliged  to  depend  on  her  own  resources 
and  burning  from  the  Scotch  parliament.    His  for  tiie  means  of  repelling  the  British  forces, 
last  production,  the  £erutn  Scoticarum  Hu*  Mr.  Buchanan  n^de  the  most  urgent  appeals  to 
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the  patriofism  of  the  legislatare  to  adopt  effi-  as  1824,  had  his  misgiTings  as  to  the  ultimate 
cientmeasnres  of  relief.     Being  reelected  to  the  fate  of  Mexico  and  the  Sonth  American  repub- 
legislatore  in  1816,  be  gave  his  ardent  support  lies,  and  he  cantioned  congress  and  the  people 
to  a  bill,  'wbich  'was  passed,  appropriating  the  of  the  United  States  against  entangling  alii- 
gam  of  $800,000  as  a  loan  to  l^e  United  States,  ances   with  them.     The  United  States   had 
to  pay  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  the  state  in  strongly  protested  against  the  island  of  Ouha 
the  U.  8.  servioe.     In  1820  Mr.  Buchanan  en-  falling  into  the  han£  of  any  European  power 
te^ed  congress,  and  his  first  elaborate  speech,  but  Spain,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  was  equally  op- 
delivered  Jan.  11, 1822,  on  a  deficiency  in  the  posed  to  its  being  seized  either  by  Mexico  or 
military  appropriation,  was  in  support  of  fede-  Colombia.     If  either  of  them  attempted  to 
111  authority,  and  in  defence  of  Mr.  Crawford,  revolutionize  Cuba,  the  emancipation  of  the 
then  secretary  of  the  treasury.    His  speech  on  slaves  and  a  servile  war  would  be  the  copse- 
thebankraptlaw,  delivered  March  12,  todk  high  quence.    He  held  that  Cuba  is  of  immense 
constitutional  ground.    The  law,  as  originally  commercial  importance  to  the  United  States ; 
proposed,  embraced  only  the  mercantile  classes,  but  that  in  a  practical  and  strategetical  point  of 
but  an  amendment  was  proposed,  whicli  extend-  view,  it  is  of  still  greater  consequence.   It  corn- 
ed it  to  all  citizens  of  the  Union.    Against  this  mands,  from  its  geographical  position,  the  en- 
Mr.  Buchanan  entered  his  protest     '^  We  are  trance  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  so  that  any  power 
now  called  upon,''  said  he,  ^  to  decide  the  fate  in  possession  of  it  may,  with  a  small  naval 
of  a  measure  of  awful  importance.    The  most  force,  blockade  the  mouUi  of  the  Mississippi, 
dreadful  responsibility  rests  upon  us.    We  are  and  thus  effectually  tie  up  one  of  the  great 
not  now  to  determine  merely  whether  a  bank-  arteries  of  our  foreign  commerce.     The  ex- 
rapt  law  shall  be  extended  to  the  trading  classes  ample  of  insurrection  there  might  prove  per- 
ofthecommunity,  but  whether  it  shall  embrace  nicious  to  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the 
every  citizen  of  the  Union,  and  spread  its  de-  southern  states,  and  spread  desolation  and  ruin 
moralizing  influence  over  the  whole  surface  of  over  our  own  country. — ^He  took  an  active  part 
society."  Immediately  after  this  speech  the  ques-  in  the  presidential  election  of  1828,  and  the 
tion  was  taken  on  the  bill,  and  it  was  defeated  minority  of  60,000,  which  Pennsylvania  gave 
by  a  vote  of  99  noes  to  T2  ayes,  a  migority  of  for  Gen.  Jackson,  furmshes  proof  of  the  effi- 
the  sonthem  members  voting  against  the  bilL  oiency  of  his  support.    He  himself  was  at  the 
On  the  tariff  question,  which  was  subsequently  same  time  reelected  to  congress,  and  during 
discussed,  Mr.  Buchanan  expressed  the  views  the  following  session  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
which  bo  has  ever  since  entertained,  to  wit:  judiciary  committee,  which  position  had  previ- 
that  duties  ought  to  be  raised  merely  for  reve-  ously  been  occupied  by  Daniel  Webster.    It 
nae,  tboogh  in  the  indirect  operation  of  a  tariff  was  during  this  session  that  articles  of  impeach- 
of  duties,  certain  necessary  domestic  manufac-  ment  were  passed  against  a  judicial  officer,  James 
tores  may  be  more  benefited  than  others.    **  I  H.  Peck,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  U.  S. 
confess,"  he  said,  when  the  debate  had  ti^en  a  for  Missouri,  upon  which  he  was  subsequently 
sectional  torn,  *^  I  never  did  expect  to  hear  in-  tried  before  the  senate.    The  case  was  briefly 
flammatory  speeches  of  this  kind  within  these  this :    In   Dec    1825,    Judge    Peck   decided 
walls,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  union.    I  against  the  claims  of  the  widow  and  children 
never  did  expect  to  hear  the  East  counselling  or  one  Antoine  Soulard  to  certain  lands  in  the 
.  the  Sonth  to  resistance,  that  we  might  thus  be  state  of  Missouri  and  the  then   territory  of 
deterred  from  prosecuting  a  measure  of  policy  Arkansas.     Luke  £.  Lawless,  of  St.  Louis, 
urged  npon  us  by  the  necessities  of  the  country,  had  been  one  of  the  counsel  for  prosecuting 
If  I  know  myself  I  am  a  politician  neither  of  the   claim,    and  when  the   decision   of  the 
theEastnorofthe  West,  of  the  North  nor  of  the  judge  in  regard  to  the  matter  was  published, 
Sonth.     I  therefore  shall  forever  avoid  any  ex-  Mr.  Lawless  wrote  an  article  for  a  newspaper 
presdons,  the  direct  tendency  of  whidi  must  in  which  he,  in  respectful  language,  enumer- 
be  to  create  sectional  jealousies,  sectional  divi-  ated  the  errors  into  which  the  iudge  had  fSallen. 
sions,  and,  at  length,  disunion,  that  worst  and  Upon  this,  Judge  Peck  had  him  summoned, 
last  of  aQ  political  calamities.'^    At  the  next  and  not  only  deprived  him  of  the  right  to  act 
seaaon  of  congress  the  tariff  question  came  up  in  his  profession,  but  actually  committed  him 
as  the  ^  American  system,"  a  title  b^towed  on  to  prison.    Mr.  Lawless  made  complaint  to  the 
it  by  Mr.  CHay ;  but  Mr.  Buchanan  voted  for  it  house  of  representatives,  where  his  memorial 
simply  as  a  revenne  measure,  imperiously  de-  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 
nmAfA  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury.  The  committee  unanimously  reported  articles  of 
During  the  election  of  president  by  the  house  of  impeachment  against  the  lu^e,  which  were 
representatives  in  1825,  Mr.  Buchanan  insisted  adopted  bv  the  house  and  presented  to  the 
on  ila  taking  place  in  presence  of  the  people,  senate,  and  upon  which  the  latter  body  resolved 
vith  the  galleries  of  the  house  open  to  the  pub-  itself  into  a  court  of  impeachment  for  his  trial. 
He,  and  not  in  secret  conclave,  as  was  suggested  Five  managers  were  chosen  by  ballot  on  the 
by  some  of  the  members  and  senators.    He  was  part  of  the  house  to  conduct  the  prosecution, 
opposed  to  the  mission  to  Panama,  projected  viz. :  James  Buchanan  of  Penn.,  Henry  R.  Storrs 
tod  advocated  with  all  the  ardor  and  persuasive  of  N.  T.,  George  McDuffie  of  S.  0.,  Ambrose 
eloqaenoe  of  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  early  Spencer  of  N.  Y.,  and  Oharles  Wickliffe  of  Ky. 
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William  Wirt  and  Jonntban  Meredith  were  the  national  politics,  aa  to  which  Mr.  Bachanaa 
counsel  of  Jadge  Peck.  The  trial  was  con-  has  never  made  any  secret  of  his  views.  As 
dncted  with  great  ability  on  both  sides,  and  he  perceived,  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality 
became  celebrated  in  the  anuals  of  American  which  swayed  the  public  mind  of  Europe  to- 
jurisprudence.  Mr.  Buchanan  dosed  the  case,  ward  the  close  oi  the  18th  century,  had,  in 
oonnning  himself  solely  to  the  legal  and  con-  their  indefinite  expansion,  embraced  the  cause 
Btitutional  questions  involved,  and  to  pointing  of  the  African  negroes.  With  the  peace  of 
out  the  difference  between  the  principles  which  Paris,  in  1814,  the  doctrine  of  liberty  and 
govern  English  courts  and  those  which  under  equality,  as  far  as  it  related  to  Europeans, 
the  constitution  must  govern  those  of  the  had  effectually  received  its  quietus;  but  the 
United  States.  Though  the  senate,  by  a  vote  sovereign  princes  who,  during  the  same  year, 
of  22  to  21,  refused  to  punish  Judge  jPeck,  it  met  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  thought  this 
shortly  afterward  unanimously  passed  an  act  a  fit  occasion  to  exhibit  their  regard  for  the 
obviating  whatever  technical  objections  then  negroes,  in  other  words,  to  raise  the  stand- 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  conviction,  and  so  ard  of  liberty  for  the  blacks  out  of  EuropcL 
framed  the  law  that  no  judge  has  since  ven-  while  that  of  the  whites  in  Europe  was  haul^ 
tured  to  commit  a  similar  offence.  In  1831,  at  down  and  furled.  The  emperor  of  Russia,  the 
the  close  of  his  6th  term,  Mr.  Buchanan  volun-  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
tai'ily  withdrew  from  congress,  but  was  soon  could  without  danger  proclaim  that  eveiy  ne- 
afterward  selected  by  G^en.  Jackson  as  envoy  gro  touching  their  soil  should  be  free.  They 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  had  none  but  white  serfs,  and  thera  was  no 
6t  Petersburg.  In  this  capacity,  he  concluded  likelihood  of  negroes  taking  refuge  in  their 
the  first  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  countries.  They  could  contend  against  the 
States  and  Russia,  which  secured  to  our  mer-  slave  trade  in  which  they  had  never  heea  di- 
chants  and  navigators  important  privileges  in  rectly  or  indirectly  interested,  and  they  risked 
the  Baltic  and  Black  seas.  In  18S3.  on  his  re*  nothing  in  proclaiming  the  abstract  right  to 
turn  from  St.  Petersburg^  Mr.  Bucnanan  was  freedom  of  the  negro,  after  they  had  made  a 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  A  great  revulsion  covenant  among  themselves  to  put  down  by 
in  politics  had  taken  place  during  his  absence  force  any  straggle  for  constitutional  Hberty  in 
from  the  country.  A  rupture  had  occurred  Europe.  The  government  which,  about  that 
between  Gren.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  time,  was  established  in  France  on  the  embers 
eventually  led  to  the  dissolution  of  Gen.  Jack-  and  hot  ashes  of  revolution,  was  but  too  glad 
son's  first  cabinet;  a  new  tariff  had  been  enacted  to  turn  the  attention  of  Europe  to  America, 
after  an  impassioned  struggle,  and  the  battle  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies;  while  England, 
against  the  renewal  of  the  diarter  of  the  U.  S.  above  all  other  countries,  was  most  interested 
bank  had  begun  and  been  led  to  a  final  issue,  in  holdiug  up  negro  slavery  to  the  scorn  and 
The  first  symptoms  of  that  sectional  animosity  detestation  of  Europe.  The  example  of  America 
which  has  since  been  gradually  on  the  increase,  had  much  to  do  with  the  first  .French  revola- 
were  already  observable  in  and  out  of  congress,  tion,  and  that  brilliant  example  had  to  be  tar- 
It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that  such  important  nislied  and  rendered  odious  by  exhibiting  the 
measures  as  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  contrast  of  negro  servitude.  At  the  period 
the  U.  S.  bank,  the  abrogation  of  its  diarter,  the  referred  to  (1885),  the  slavery  agitation  was  yet 
tariff  and  the  force  bill,  should  follow  each  other  in  its  infancy ;  it  was  confined  to  a  small  body 
in  quick  succession  and  affect  such  a  variety  of  of  persons  who  printed  and  published  a  few  ' 
interests,  without  exciting  those  who  felt  them-  abolition  papers  in  the  north,  and  occadonally 
selves  aggrieved  to  the  most  determined  resist-  circulated  copies  of  them  in  the  southern 
ance.  That  resistance  extended  even  to  the  states,  through  the  mail.  The  only  political 
government  ofScials,  and  with  a  man  of  Gen.  bearing  of  tlje  agitation  was  through  petitions 
Jackson's  unbending  character,  naturally  led  to  to  congress  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
a  pretty  general  removal  from  office.  The  cry  district  of  Oolumbia.  Tet  as  insignificant  as 
of  **  proscription"  was  raised  in  consequence,  and  these  incipient  steps  appeared  to  the  minority  of 
an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Clay  and  his  fol-  public  men  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Buchanan 
lowers  to  deprive  the  president  of  the  power  of  perceived  the  ultimate  political  consequences  of 
removal  from  office  without  the  advice  and  con-  the  movement.  He  desu-ed  to  stifie  the  agitation 
sent  of  the  senate.  Mr.  Buchanan  argued  the  in  the  bud,  by  some  act  of  congress  which  should 
necessity  of  appointing  officials  by  the  president  prevent  the  question  of  slavery  from  being 
alone  during  the  recess  of  congress,  and  exposed  raised  and  discussed  in  that  body.  He  wished 
the  personal  hostility  to  Gen.  Jackson  which  to  receive  the  petitions  or  memorials  for  the 
prompted  all  these  proceedings.  The  opposition  abolition  of  davery  in  the  district,  and  then 
of  the  U.  S.  senate  to  the  acts  and  measures  declare,  after  respectfiiUy  considering  them,  that 
of  Gen.  Jackson  rose  to  historical  impor-  congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
tance,  and  only  terminated  with  the  close  of  ject.  ^  I  repeat,"  said  Mr.  Buchanan,  '^  that  I 
that  extraordinary  man's  career,  when  that  intended  to  make  as  strong  a  motion  in  this  case 
body  itself  expunged  tlie  record  of  its  animosity  as  the  circumstances  would  justify.  It  is  neces- 
by  a  decisive  vote. — ^During  the  session  of  sary  that  we  should  use  every  constitutional 
1835-'86,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  effort  to  suppress  the  agitation  which  now  dis- 
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tDbs  the  land.  This  is  necessary  as  mnoh  for  the  orclkiftiice  of  1787,  to  esreroise  the  eleotive 
the  happiness  and  future  prospects  of  the  slaye  fraochiae. — ^Having  been  a  supporter  of  Jackson's 
as  for  the  secnrity  of  the  master.  Before  this  administration  from  the  beginning,  Mr.  Baohanaa 
storm  began  to  rage,  the  laws  in  regard  to  gare  the  celebrated  expunging  resolutions,  in- 
daves  had  been  really  ameliorated  by  the  slave-  trodnced  by  Mr.  Benton,  his  ardent  support, 
holding  states;  they  enjoyed  many  privileges  During  Mr.  Van  Buren's  presidential  term  Mr. 
^ch  were  uzdcnown  in  former  times.  In  some  Baohanan's  powers  as  a  debater  came  especially 
of  the  sUto  states  prospective  and  gradual  into  play,  xhe  whole  talent  and  energy  of  the 
emancipation  was  publicly  and  seriously  dis-  opposition  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  leading 
eosBed.  But  now,  thimks  to  the  efS;>rts  of  the  measure  of  the  administration — the  estabUsh- 
abolitionists,  the  slaves  have  been  deprived  of  ment  of  an  independent  treasury,  (^ay,  Web- 
these  privileges,  and,  while  the  integrity  of  the  ster,  and  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  were 
Union  is  endangered,  their  prospect  of  final  especially  pitted  against  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  a 
emancipalion  is  delayed  to  an  indefinite  period,  combat  which  involved  not  only  the  success  of 
To  leave  this  question  where  the  constitution  the  measure,  but  the  ascendency  of  the  demo- 
has  left  it,  to  the  slave-holding  states  thmnselves,  oratio  party.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  not  the 
is  equaUy  dictated  by  a  humane  regard  for  the  same  hold  on  the  people's  afiections  which  dis- 
slaves  as  well  as  for  their  masters."  Other  tinguished  his  predecessor.  He  had  been  elected 
statesmen,  and  among  them  Daniel  Webster,  by  a  diminished  minority  of  the  popular  vote, 
who,  at  that  time,  opposed  the  motion  of  Mr.  and  the  opposition,  from  this  fact  alone,  had 
Bodianan,  by  degrees  came  to  approve  of  it^  conceived  new  hopes  of  sueoess.  To  defeat  the 
and  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  his  independent  treasury  was  to  defeat  Mr.  Van 
odebrated  7tih  of  March  speech  (1850),  almost  Buren's  adtninistration,  and  to  secure,  in  1840, 
in  as  many  words  reechoed  the  views  and  senti-  the  election  of  a  whig  president.  The  presi- 
ments  of  Mr.  Buchanan  on  this  subject. — ^It  is  dential  campaign  was  indeed  commenced  at  the 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr  Buchanan  sym*  very  outset  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration. 

Sthized  with  the  struggle  of  the  Tezans  against  During  Jackson's  administration,  Mr.  Buchanan 
nta  Anna,  then  presidentofMezioo,  and  urged  had  been  the  leader  of  a  victorious  phalanx; 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  under  Mr.  Van  Buren  he  defended  an  unp<^ular 
the  United  States ;  so,  too,  at  a  subsequent  period  measure,  against  an  overwhelming  combination 
he  advocated  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  of  talent  and  circumstances.  His  arguments  in 
union. — ^Toward  the  dose  of  Qen,  Jackson's  support  of  the  independent  treasury,  his  review 
administration,  the  French  indemnity  question  of  the  history  of  the  late  XJ.  S.  bank,  his  finan- 
bad  risen  to  a  threatening  importance.  Gen.  dal  exposition  of  the  wants  of  the  country,  his 
Jackson  insisted  on  the  prompt  payment  by  views  on  the  currency,  on  the  infiuence  of 
Franceof  the  debt  due  to  our  citizens,  and  there  moneyed  institutions  and  corporations  on  the 
really  seems  to  have  existed  on  the  part  of  Louis  moral  and  political  conditions  of  the  country, 
Philippe,  then  king  of  the  French,  an  honest  may  now  be  profitably  consulted  by  the  student 
disposition  to  discharge  that  debt  But  the  of  history. — ^The  question  of  the  preemption 
foreign  policy  of  that  unfortunate  prince  had  rightsofsettlers  on  the  public  lands  being  raised, 
alre^y  given  umbrage  to  the  opposition,  his  con-  Mr.  Buchanan  defended  them  on  the  ground  of 
duct  in  regard  to  the  afiairs  of  Poland  and  Italy  justice  to  the  settler,  and  economy  to  the  govem- 
had  estranged  the  liberal  partv,  and  the  sus-  ment.  Another  important  question  arose  under 
picion  thatibe  oare  for  his  own  mmily  made  him  Mr.  Yan  Buren's  administration  in  regard  to  the 
saorifioe  the  honor  and  glory  of  France,  began  alleged  interference  of  federal  officers  in  eleo- 
to  prevaiL  Accordingly  when  he  recommended  tions.  A  bill  was  introduced  which  proposed 
to  the  chambers  to  provide  for  paying  the  indem-  to  punish  by  a  fine  of  $600— the  one  moiety 
nity,thechamber  of  deputies  r^ected  the propos-  payable  to  the  informer  and  the  other  to  the 
al  by  a  miyority  of  8  votes.  This  was  simply  a  re-  United  States-Hind  by  a  perpetual  disability  to 
ibsflloftheindemnityby  the  French  government,  hold  office  under  the  United  States,  any  offi- 
and  Gen.  Jackson  thereupon  demanded  an  appro-  oer  of  l^e  government  below  the  rank  of  a 
priation  of  $8,000,000  for  the  increase  of  the  district  attorney  who  should  by  word,  message, 
navy,  and  the  defence  of  our  maritime  frontier,  or  writing,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  supporting  this  demand  of  the  endeavor  to  persuade  any  Sector  te  give,  or 
president,  reviewed  the  whole  question,  and  so  dissuade  any  elector  from  giving,  hid  vote  for 
deariy  established  tlie  justice  of  the  claim,  and  the  dioice  of  any  person  to  be  elector  of  pred- 
the  error  into  which  the  French  government  dent  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
had  fallen,  that  the  payment  of  the  money  was  or  to  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  con- 
no  disgrace  to  France,  and  could  by  no  one  be  gress,  or  to  be  a  governor  or  lientenant-gov- 
SKribed  to  other  than  honorable  motives. — ^A  emor,  or  senator  or  representative,  within  any 
very  important  question  arose  on  the  admission  state  of  the  Union,  or  for  the  choice  of  any 
of  Michigan  and  Arkansas  into  the  Union.  Ob-  person  to  serve  in  any  public  office  established 
jection  was  made  to  the  right  of  voting  of  resi-  by  the  law  of  any  of  the  states^  This  measure 
dent  aliens,  which  right  Mr.  Buchanan  sustain-  was  opposed  by  M>.  Buchanan  with  all  the 
ed;  holding  that  aliens,  who  were  residents  of  powers  of  his  mind,  and  was  soon  aban- 
the  north-western  temtory,  had  a  right,  under  doned. — ^The  election  c^  Gen.  Harrison  left  the 
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democratlo  pnrtj,  m  both  hoTises  of  congreBs  England  states,  it  would  be  a  sonrce  of  tin- 
aod  in  the  majority  of  states,  in  what  was  then  mixed  prosperity.    It  would  extend  their  oom- 
deemed  a  hopeless  minority.    The  revnlsion  in  meroe,  promote  their  manufactures,  and  in- 
business  had  produced  a  revulsion  in  politics,  orease  their  wealth.    The  New  England  states 
and  it  was  natural^  for  the  oppoation  to  en-  resisted  with  all  their  power  the  acquisition  of 
deavor  to  regain  in  the   shortest   time  the  Louisiana;  and  I  ask,  what  would  those  states 
ground  which  they  had  lost  during  12  years  of  have  been  at  this  day  without  that  territory? 
democratic  rule.     One  of  the  first  measures  They  will  also  resist  the  annexation  of  Texas 
introduced  during  the  extraordinary  session  of  with  similar  energy;    although,  after  it  has 
1841  was  the  repeal  of  the  independent  treas-  been  acquired,  it  is  they  who  will  req>  the 
ury.    This  accomplished,  the  way  was  paved  chief  pecuniaiy  advantages  from  the  acquisi- 
for  the  reduirter  of  a  IT.  S.  bank,  but  G^n.  tion."    Mr.  Buchanan  urged  immediate  action, 
Harrison   died   before   he  had   an   opportu-  and  adverted  to  the  fact  uiat  had  Mr.  Jefferson 
nity  of  signing  the  bill,  and  his  successor,  John  delayed  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  but  for 
Tyler,  vetoed  it.    Its  successor,  the  '^fiscal  cor-  one  short   month,  Hiat   invaluable   territory 
poration,"  shared  the  same  fate ;  not,  however,  could  not   have  been   acquired  without   in- 
before  Mr.  Buchanan  had  been  afforded  an  volving  our  country  in  war.     The  treaty  of 
opportunity  of  humorously  opposing  it. — On  annexation  received  only  16  votes  in  the  sen- 
the   arrest   of  McLeod,  a  person  who   had  ate;  nevertheless,  after  the  election  of  Pres- 
boasted  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  out-  ident   Polk,  Texas  was   finally  admitted  by 
rage  committed  on  the  American  steamboat  joint  resolutions.    Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  only 
Caroline,  during  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1887,  member  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations 
and  the  demand  of  the  British  government  for  in   the   senate    who   reported    favorably    oa 
his   surrender,    Mr.   Buchanan   took   ground  the   admission,    and   it   was   his   last   sena- 
against  yielding  to  the  demand,  and  contended  torial  act. — With  the  acoenion  of  Mr.  Polk 
that  if  McLeod  were  actually  guilty,  he  should  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Buchanan  had,  as  seo- 
be  tried  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  retary  of  state,  the  initiation  of  those  meas- 
of  the  state  where  the  crime  was  committed,  nres   which    he   had    hitherto    defended    as 
This  view  of  the  subject  also  previdled  with  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rel&- 
the  admimstration.     McLeod  was   tried  for  tions  in  the  senate.     England  and  America 
murder  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  but,  as  he  had  both  claimed   the  whole  north-western 
was  acquitted,  the  case  received  a  natural  solu-  territory — ^Mr.  Pdk  in  his  message  to  congress, 
tion  independent  of  the  action  of  either  gov-  and  the  British  premier  in  a  speech  in  the 
emment.    The  repeated  vetoes  of  President  British  parliament.    The  protocol  between  Mr. 
Tyler  exasperated  the  whig  majority  in  con-  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Packenham  induced  Eng- 
gress  to  such  a  degree  that  Mr.  Clay  seriously  land  to  accept  the  compromise  line  of  lat.  49°  N. 
introduced  a  proposition  to  aboUsh  the  veto  Mr.  Buchanan  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  offer 
power  conferred  by  the  constitution  on  the  this  line,  because  Mr.  Tyler  had  offered  it 
president.    On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Buchanan  before  him,  but  it  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Packen- 
contended  that,  so  far  from  limiting  the  power  ham.    Hereupon  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  an  elabo- 
of  the  people,  the  veto  power  was  a  potent  rate  stete  paper,  exhibited  the  claims  of  the 
means  of  doing  them  justice.    It  was  but  a  United   States   to  the  whole   territory,  and 
curb  on   the  momentary  supremacy  of  &c-  concluded  by  a  formal  withdrawal  of  his  offer, 
tion,  and  a  means  of  safety  to  the  people  of  This  decided  the  fiate  of  the  controversy.    It 
the  weaker  states.    Mr.  Budianan  also  opposed  amounted  virtually  to  a  dismissal  of  Mr.  Packen- 
in  secret  session  the  ratification  of  the  Webster-  ham  as  a  negotiator,  and  shortly  afterward  pro- 
Ashburton  treaty,  not  so  much  because  the  dnoed  a  direct  proposal  from  the  British  govern- 
north-eastern  boundary  line  between  the  United  ment  to  settle  the  boundary  on  the  terms  fir^ 
States  and  the  British   provinces  of  North  proposed  by  Mr.  Polk.    The  British  gov^ro- 
America,  determined  by  that  trealr,  did  not  ment  declared  this  to  be  its  ultimatum.    In  this 
correspond  with  what  he  thought  it  ought  to  dilemma  Mr.  Polk  referred  the  proposition  to 
be,  as  because  he  believed  that  it  did  not  setde  the  senate,  and  the  senate  advised  its  accept- 
other  matters  of  dispute  then  existing  between  ance. — Our  difficulties  with  Mexico  were  not 
the   two  governments. — ^The  most  important  so  easily  settled.  Irriteted  by  the  advance  of  our 
part  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration  consisted  in  troops  to  Corpus  Christi,  she  had  crossed  the  Rio 
the  steps  which  he  took  for  tiie  annexation  Grande,  and  commenced  hosliliUes  without  a de- 
of  Texas.    Mr.  Buchanan,  as  has  already  been  olaration  of  war.  The  president  and  his  cabinet 
stated,  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  held  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  repel 
that  measure.    In  his  remarks  on  the  subject,  the  attack  by  force,  and  to  compel  a  settlement 
he  observed  tliat:  "While  the  annexation  of  of  all  the  outstanding  questions  at  the  cannon's 
Texas  would  afford  that  security  to  the  south-  mouth.    Congress  shared  these  views,  and  at 
ern  and  south- western  slave  stotes  which  they  once  passed  &e  necessary  acts  and  appropria- 
have  a  right  to  demand,  it  would,  in  some  tions.    How  that  war  was  conducted  withoat 
respects,  operate  prejudicially  upon  their  imme-  meeting  with  a  single  reverse,  how  our  land  and 
diate  pecuniary  interests;   but  to  the  middle  naval  forces  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
and  western,  and  more  especially  to  the  New  skill  and  daring,  how  our  volunteers  participat- 
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«d  in  the  glory  of  our  regular  army,  and  hov  opportanity  had  arrived  for  settling  all  difficnl- 
the  war  at  last  terminated  with  the  capture  of  ties  at  once  hy  a  proposal  to  purchase  the  island 
the  enemy^s  oapital,  let  history  teU.  Mr.  Bu*  of  Ouha  at  a  price  which  no  other  nation  but 
chanan's  ofRoe  was  to  aid  the  president  with  his  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  will- 
counsel,  and  to  watch  for  a  favorable  opportu-  ing  to  pay  for  it,  and  which  should  enable  Spain 
nity  to  conclude  a  peace  at  once  advantageous  to  extricate  herselffinom  her  financial  embarrass- 
and  honorable  to  the  country.  That  opportn-  ments.  This  delicate  negotiation  was  confided 
nity  arrived;  an  armistice  was  concluded,  and  to  Mr.  Sonl^,  then  our  minister  to  the  court  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  followed,  which  added  vast  Madrid;  but  the  fact  being  well  known  that 
possesnona  and  wealth  to  the  republic.  It  has  Spain,  since  1880  (the  period  of  the  quadruple 
been  contended  that  still  better  terms  might  alliancebetweenher  and  the  powers  of  England, 
have  been  obtained — ^that  the  Sierra  Madre  France,  and  Portugal),  has  been  more  or  less  de- 
might  have  been  made  the  boundary  lino  be-  pendent  on  France  and  England,  not  only  in 
tweenthe  United  States  and  Mexico.  This  may  her  foreign  policy,  but  also  in  all  important 
be  so.  Additional  territory  might,  perhaps,  matters  regulating  her  internal  afiairs  and  the 
have  been  acquired,  but  not  without  aaditionai  very  nature  of  her  government,  the  president 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure.  To  avoid  £u-  thought  it  advisable  that  our  ministers  to  Eng- 
ropean  intervention,  in  the  shape  of  mediation  land  and  France  should  act  in  concert  with  }£r* 
or  gaarantees,  was  the  main  object  of  Mr.  Bu-  8oul6,  and  for  that  purpose  meet  at  some  place 
fthwian,  as  set  forth  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  subject  to 
SlideU,  our  minister  to  Mexico. — ^At  the  close  of  either  of  the  powers  named,  and  there  confer 
Mr.  Polkas  administration,  Mr.  Buchanan  re-  freely  as  to  the  course  of  action  most  likely  to 
tired  to  pqy ate  life;  but  his  views  of  passing  produce  the  desired  result.  Ostend  was  first 
events  were  freely  expressed  on  all  occasions.  He  selected  for  the  place  of  meeting ;  but  the  con- 
watched  with  sorrow  and  apprehension  the  prog-  ferences  were  subsequently  a^oumed  to  Aix  la 
resB  of  the  alaveiy  agitation  in  the  northern  Ohapelle.  The  American  ministers  kept  written 
states.  He  believed  that  it  must,  in  the  end,  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  condu- 
lead  to  an  agitation  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  sions  arrived  at,  for  the  pnipose  of  future  ref- 
the  southmi  states,  and  that  great  national  ca*  erence  and  the  information  of  their  govern- 
lamities  most  result  from  the  movement.  He  re-  ment  at  home.  These  minutes  were  afterward 
mdedltasastigmaonhisnativestate,  that  the  styled  a  *^  protocol,**  though  they  contained 
Wllmot  proviso  should  have  been  set  in  motion  nothing  but  memoranda  to  be  forwarded  for 
by  a  member  of  congress  for  Pennsylvania,  and  consideration  to  the  authorities  in  Washington. 
brought  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind  to  bear  They  were  not  intended  to  be  submitted  to  a 
agamst  that  measure.  At  an  early  period,  while  foreign  power.  They  contained  no  proposition, 
yet  in  the  eabidet  of  Mr.  Polk,  he  wrote  his  Har-  laid  down  no  rule  of  action,  and  in  no  manner 
vest  Home  letter  to  his  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  whatever  interfered  with  our  regular  diplomatic 
advising  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  compro-  intercourse.  The  president  desired  to  know 
mise  line  of  lat.  86°  80'  N.  to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  the  opinions  of  our  ministers  abroad  on  a  sub- 
but  the  proposition,  when  introduced  into  Ject  which  deeply  concerned  the  United  States, 
oon^^ea,  was  voted  down.  At  last,  by  the  and  the  ministers  were  bound  to  furnish  it  to 
joint  eflbrts  of  Olay,  Webster,  Cass,  and  their  him.  Their  minutes  exhibited  the  importance 
friends  in  both  houses,  the  compromise  measures  of  the  island  to  the  United  States,  in  a  comraer- 
of  1850  were  passed,  which  gave  to  the  country  cial  and  strategetical  point  of  view,  the  advan- 
a  tMnporary  respite  from  sectional  agitation,  tages  that  would  accrue  to  Spain  from  the  sale 
Soon  after  the  passage  of  these  measures,  of  it  at  a  fair  price,  such  as  the  United  States 
Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  a  letter  to  a  union  might  be  willing  to  pay  for  it,  the  difficulty 
meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  fully  which  Spdn  would  encounter  in  endeavoring  to 
approved  them,  stating  the  reasous  why  the  keep  possession  of  it  by  mere  military  power, 
people  ahoold  acquiesce  in  them,  and  exhort-  the  sympatiiy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
ing  them  in  most  emphatic  language  to  do  their  States  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and, 
whole  dfxtf  as  citizens  of  a  confederate  republic,  finally,  the  possibility  that  Spain,  as  a  laist  re- 
— One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Piercers  adminis-  sort,  might  endeavor  to  Africanize  Cuba,  and 
tration  waathe  appointment  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  become  instrumental  in  the  re^nacting  of  the 
minister  to  Enffland.  A  principal  object  of  scenes  of  St.  Domingo.  The  American  minis- 
lus  mission  was  the  Central  American  question,  ters  believed  that  in  case  Cuba  was  about  to  be 
which  the  eo-called  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  had  transformed  into  another  St.  Domiugo,  the  ex- 
complicated,  but  not  settled.  Mr.  Bndnanan  amplemight  act  perniciously  on  the  slave  popu- 
discQssed  the  whole  matter  in  an  elaborate  and  lation  of  the  southern  states  of  our  own  con- 
perspicacioos  protocol,  but  unfortunately  the  federacy,  and  there  excite  the  blacks  to  similar 
controversy  still  exists.  Our  relations  with  deeds  of  violence.  In  tins  case,  they  held  that 
Spam  also  came  under  his  notice.  Various  theinstinctofself-preservation  would  call  for  the 
OBOses  of  complaint  had  arisen  on  our  part,  and  armed  intervention  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
at  last  one  cf  oar  yessda,  the  Black  Warrior,  should  be  justified  in  wresting  the  island  by  force 
WIS  fired  into  by  a  Spanish  war  steamer  on  the  from  Spain. — ^Mr.  Buchanan  returned  to  the 
comt  of  Cnba.    Fk-eadent  Pierce  thought  the  United  States  in  April,  1856.    The  common 
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conncil  of  the  t\tf  of  New  York  tendered  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Bnohanan's  adniinirtra* 
him  the  hospitalities  iyf  the  city,  and  his  whole  tion,  that  frauds  were  committed  during  thia 
Joomev  thence  to  Limcaster,  Penn.,  his  borne,  election,  that  some  counties  were  not  repre- 
resembled  a  trimnohal  march.  The  democratio  sented  at  all,  and  that  the  convention  did  not 
convention,  whidi  assembled  at  Oincinnati  represent  the  minority  of  the  people.  To  this 
in  June  following,  nominated  him  nnaniraonsly  the  friends  of  the  administration  replied,  that 
for  the  prendency,  and  he  was  elected,  receir-  every  facility  was  given  to  the  voters,  that 
ing  174  electoral  votes  from  19  states. — ^Imme-  frands  were  committed  on  both  sides,  that  all 
diately  after  his  election  the  popular  passions,  the  populous  counties  were  represented,  and 
which  had  divided  the  Union  almost  into  2  bos-  that  when  a  majority  refuse  to  vote,  as  it  is 
tile  camps,  began  at  once  to  suhside,  so  that,  at  alleged  was  done  during  the  election  of  mem- 
the  time  of  his  inauguration,  in  March,  1867,  bers  of  the  convention,  the  men  thus  abstaining 
the  country  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  from  exercising  the  franchise,  are  construed  to 
a  period  of  political  calm,  and  to  a  new  era  of  abide  by  the  act  of  thoee  who  do  vote,  no  mat- 
national  prosperity.  But  the  Kansas  territorial  ter  whether  the  voters  constitute  a  nMgority  or 
question,  which  had  so  largely  entered  into  the  a  minority  of  the  electors.  The  convention, 
presidential  canvass,  was  still  unsolved;  the  after  a  protracted  sesaon,  completed  its  work; 
Central  American  difficulties  had  not  been  set-  but,  contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  sub- 
tled  by  the  Dallas-Clarendon  treaty;  no  decided  mitted  nothing  but  the  slavery  clause  to  the 
steps  had  as  yet  been  taken  in  regard  to  the  ratification  of  the  people.  Now  it  was  con- 
fillibuster  movements  which  embroiled  our  for*  tended  by  some  that  the  convention  was  bound 
eign  relations;  and  the  clmms  of  our  citizens  to  submit  the  whole  constitution  to  a  vote  of 
against  Spain  remained  wholly  unad|justed.  the  people;  while  others,  though  they  would 
'Ae  country,  it  is  true,  had  become  tired  of  have  preferred  that  mode  of  action,  held  that 
the  slavery  agitation ;  but  the  exp^tation  was  there  were  examples  enough  on  record  in  the 
riused  Uiat  it  would  be  impossible .  for  Mr.  history  of  admiasions  of  states,  in  which  the 
Buchanan  to  satisfy  both  sections,  and  to  en-  constitution  framed  by  the  convention  was  not 
list  the  representatives  of  both  in  his  support,  submitted  to  the  people,  and  that,  therefore, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  however,  took  an  early  oppor-  this  omission  could  not  invalidate  the  act  of 
tnnity  to  let  his  sentiments  on  the  Kansas  the  convention  in  a  legal  or  constitutional  point 
question  be  known  to  the  public  In  an  ad-  of  view.  Beside,  it  was  contended  that  the  con- 
dress  which  he  delivered  to  the  students  of  vention  had  submitted  tiie  most  important  part 
Franklin  and  Marshall  college,  at  Lancaster,  — ^the  slavery  clause — ^to  a  direct  vote  of  the 
.in  Nov.  1866,  Mr.  Buchanan  remarked  that  people,  declaring  that  if  the  clause  were  voted 
the  object  of  his  administration  would  be  to  down  noslavery  should  existin  the  state.  While 
destroy  any  sectional  party,  no  matter  where  this  new  agitatioM  for  ^*  popular  sovereignty" 
it  existed,  whether  in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  was  coing  on,  andLbefore  the  people  had  voted 
and  to  restore,  if  possible,  that  national,  frater-  on  the  chnse  submitted  to  their  approval, 
nal  feeling  between  the  different  states,  that  congress  assembled.  Mr.  Buchanan  thought 
had  existed  during  the  days  of  the  fath^-s  of  thia  the  proper  time  for  stating  his  views  on 
our  republic.  6o,  in  his  inaugural  address^  de-  the  subject,  though  he  refrain^  from  making 
41vered  in  March,  1867,  he  clearly  expressed  an  actual  recommendation  to  confess.  In 
himself  on  the  slavery  agitation,  and  the  mode  his  treatment  of  this  question  Mr.  Buchanan 
in  which  the  difilculties  in  Kansas  were  to  be  had  no  other  object  than  to  act  as  peace-maker 
settied.  But  there  was  a  party  in  Kansas  betweenthedgreat  geographical  sections  of  the 
which,  firmly  believing  that  they  constituted  Union.  All  men  foresaw  that  Kansas  must  be 
the  majority  of  the  people,  refused  to  obey  a  free  state;  but  he  held,  that  if  the  question  waa 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  local  legislature  settled  by  the  admission  of  the  state  with  the 
of  the  territory,  though  these  laws  had  Leoompton  constitution,  then  the  South  could 
been  recognized  by  congress ;  and  they  went  not  complain  that  its  rights  had  been  abandoned 
so  fSar  in  opposition  to  them,  that  they  elected  and  pr^udiced ;  while  the  North,  which  was 
a  rival  legislature,  which  attempted  to  enact  aure  of  ei^joyiug  the  subatance  of  the  quarrel, 
different  laws  for  the  government  of  the  peo-  could  well  yield  that  point.  The  {nresident 
pie  of  the  territory.  These  acts  the  president,  also  held  to  the  power  of  the  people  (k  Kansas 
in  his  capacity  of  chief  executive  officer,  could  to  ^change  their  constitution  within  a  brief 
not  recognize  as  legal,  while  the  governor  of  period^'  after  being  admitted  into  the  Union, 
the  territory  himself  pronounced  them  revo-  notwithstanding  a  claose  in  the  constitution, 
lutionary,  and  required  the  presence  of  federal  which,  after  the  year  1864,  requireB  a  two* 
troops  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  •  Mean-  thirds  vote  for  that  purpose,  lur.  Bachanan 
while,  that  territorial  legislature  recognized  by  considered  that  clause  to  be  null  and  void 
congress  passed  an  act  for  the  election  by  the  by  the  very  declaration  of  rights,  and  oor- 
people  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  frame  a  roborated  this  view  in  a  special  message  to 
constitution  for  the  state  of  Kansas.  An  elec-  congress,  Feb.  2^  1868,  after  the  Leoompton 
tion  was  accordingly  held,  and  the  delegates  constitution,  witii  the  slavery  clause  init,  had 
returned  met  at  Leoompton,  and  proceeded  to  been  submitted  to  congress.  The  admisaiosL 
perform  their  task.    It  has  been  objected  by  of  Kansas  with  the  I^MOompton  constitation 
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pMSed  the  senate  by  a  handsome  majority;  there  are  not  less  than  IS^OOO,  oompridng 
hat  it  W9B  defeated  by  a  small  minority  in  many  Jews.  There  are  also  many  Spanish 
the  house.  A  committee  of  conference,  how*  and  Portngnese  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians 
eTer,  was  asked  for  by  the  senate,  and  agreed  engaged  in  commercial  pnrsnits.  The  ware- 
to  in  the  house,  which  led  to  the  passage  of  a  houses  are  laid  out  in  distinct  qaarters.  Thus 
sew  bill  in  spirit  much  the  same  as  that  which  there  is  a  quarter  of  the  L&ipn%ani^  i.  e.  Leip- 
had  been  lost  in  the  house,  but  sabmitdng  the  sic  merchants,  who  draw  their  supplies  from 
whcde  subject  indirectly  to  the  yote  of  the  peo-  the  annual  fairs  at  Leipsic ;  that  of  the  Baeangy 
pie  of  Kansas.  If  the  vote  is  cast  in  the  ai&m-  or  grocers;  of  the  Sarefsj  or  bankers;  of  the 
ative,  then  the  president  is  authorized  to  ad-  Kojokan,  or  ftirriers;  of  the  Abadjiiy  or  out-fit- 
mit  Kansas  as  a  state  by  proclamation ;  in  the  ting  establishments ;  of  the  TerhouhiulB^  or  toy 
opposite  case,  ^e  shall  not  have  the  right  to  deiders;  of  the  Matchelan,  or  butchers ;  of  the 
present  herself  again  for  admission  till  she  shall  Zarea/uii^iy  or  green-grocers ;  of  the  SkaoumeU^ 
have  the  requifflte  population  to  entitle  her,  or  music  dealers  and  musicians;  of  the  JZqfetars, 
ondsr  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  or  confectioners ;  and  of  the  Fera/rs^  or  hardware 
at  least  one  member  of  congress.  In  the  spirit  dealers.  The  millinery  establishments  are  in 
ci  conciliation,  and  the  latter  clause  being  con-  the  aristocratic  quarters  of  the  boyars,  and  the 
formable  to  his  own  views  as  expressed  in  his  bakers  and  innkeepers  are  to  be  found  all  over 
annnal  message  above  quoted,  Mr.  Buchanan  the  town.  There  are  also  distinct  auarters  for  the 
gave  bis  assent  to  this  bill. — ^A  rebellion  in  Jews  (the  (hraX)^  for  the  Armenians,  Servians, 
Utah  also  came  to  a  head  shortly  after  Mr.  Bulcarians^  Germans,  and  Frendi. — ^Budiarest 
Buchanan's  accession  to  office.  The  Mormons  is  the  residence  of  tne  hospodar,  of  the  Greek 
had  assumed  an  air  of  defiance  against  the  gov-  archbishop,  of  the  provincial  administratian  and 
eniment  of  the  United  States,  and  openlv  re-  courts  of  law,  and  of  the  foreign  consuls.  There 
ststed  its  authority.  They  treated  the  loyal  are  about  100  churches,  20  Greek  convents,  6 
dtizans  of  the  United  States  as  Gentiles  and  (synagogues,  a  musemn  with  a  public  library,  a 
enemiea^  and  formed  dangerous  alliances  with  the  centra  metropolitan  seminary,  a  society  lor 
Indians,  while  increasing  their  ranks  by  constant  Hteratore  and  natural  history,  65  schools  at- 
acoessions  of  emigrants  from  Europe,  sharing  tended  by  about  1,500  pupils,  6  hospitals 
the  same  doctrines  with  themselves.  Mr.  Bu-  conducted  by  sisters  of  charity,  an  opera- 
chanan  resolved  to  crash  the  spirit  of  resistance  house,  a  corso  to  which  the  fashionable  resort 
to  law  xmd  order  in  the  territory,  by  bringing  in  great  numbers,  a  great  bazaar,  and  a  remark- 
the  offenders  against  it  to  tiOndlgn  punishment,  able  abundance  of  coffee-houses.  The  city  was 
For  this  purpose^  military  expedition  was  or-  founded  by  Radel  the  Black,  or  Negro  Wod,  who 
ganized  against  Utah,  whose  numbers  and  ap*  conquered  Wallachia  toward  tiie  dose  of  the 
pointments  were  such  as  to  preclude  all  appro-  18th  century.  At  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
hensicm  of  its  failure.  At  the  same  time,  in  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  burnt 
erder  to  avoid  the  efftTdon  of  blood  and  the  ex-  it.  On  Oct.  80, 1771,  the  Turks  were  defeated 
pense  of  a  prolonged  gaerrilla  warfare  in  that  here  by  the  BuBsaans.  Under  the  treaty  of  peace 
mountainous  country,  the  president  consented,  concluded  here  in  1778,  the  town  was  restored 
in  Jan.  1858,  that  Col.  Thomas  L.  Kane,  who  to  Turkey  in  the  following  year.  By  the  treaty 
had  in  former  years  greatly  befriended  theMor'-  concluded  here,  May  28, 1812,  the  sovereignty 
mens  in  a  time  of  famine,  should  go  out  to  their  of  Wallachia  was  confirmed  to  Turkey,  but 
eoimtry  to  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  peacefhl  under  the  protectorate  of  Ruinia.  In  1821, 
sabmisBion  to  the  laws ;  and  in  order  more  de-  a  revolt  broke  out  among  the  Greek  popui- 
cidedly  to  evince  this  humane  disposition,  two  lation,  which  called  in  a  Turkish  garrison.  In 
weD-lmown  citizens  were  appointed  in  April  as  1828,  the  Bussians  took  possession  of  the  town 
peace  oommissioi^^  to  accompany  the  army.  untU  1829,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Adri- 
The  efforts  of  CoL  Kane  proved  successful ;  and  anople  brought  it  under  the  rule  of  the  bos- 
on June  7,  Mr,  Buchanan  communicated  to  podar  of  Wallachia,  in  subordination  to  the 
congress  the  gradiying  fact  that  the  rebeUion  supreme  authority  of  Turkey.  The  town  was 
was  ended  1^  the  submission  of  the  Mormons,  desolated  by  a  great  fire,  April  4^  1847*  In 
and  that  the  reenforcements  ordered  for  the  June,  1848,  a  rebellion  broke  out  against  Prince 
anny  would  not  be  required.  Bibesko.  Tnrkiih  forces  occupied  the  town  in 
BUCHAREST,  the  capitid  and  chief  commer^  September,  and  Russian  troops  m  October  of  the 
dal  emporium  of  Wallachia.  It  carries  on  an  same  year,  and  were  stationed  here  until  May, 
actire  trade  in  grain,  wool,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  1851.  In  July,  1858,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
wine,  and  particularly  in  hides.  In  the  vicinity  Turkish  war,  Bucharest  was  again  occi^ied  by 
of  the  town  are  extensive  slaughter-houses  («>«-  Rnsaan  soldfiers,  until  Aug.  1854^  from  which 
AofkM),  noted  for  excellent  tallow  and  smoked  time  Austrian  forces  were  quartered  there  until 
meat.  There  are  manufactories  of  linen,  ca^•  March,  1857.  The  international  congress  for  the 
pets,  bags,  and  of  beads  and  neddaces.  Oloth,  a^ustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  Danubian  prind- 
glass,  ana  porcelain  are  imported  in  large  palities,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
quantities  from  Germany.  The  manufiicture  peace  conference  of  Paris,  was  held  at  Bucharest 
of  Turkish  doth  and  of  gold  and  silver  wares  in  1858.  The  town  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 
h  daxAj  in  the  htfids  of  Germans,  of  whom  The  handsomest  buildings  are  the  Jiospodara? 
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pidace,  the  metropolitan  chnroh,  and  the  Ana-  appeared  in  1840.    The  revolation  of  February, 

trian  ooDsolate.  French  literature  is  the  favorite  1848,  threw  him  again  into  politics.    He  be- 

atndy,  and  the  French  language  is  frequently  came  deputy-mayor  of  Paris  under  Harrast, 

spoken  by  the  educated  classes.    The  inhabi-  iras  elected  member  of  Ihe  national  assembly 

tants  are  noted  for  their  frivolity  and  eztrava-  from  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  called  to 

§ant   love    of  pleasure.     Journalism  is   not  the  presidential  chair.   When  the  assembly  was 

ounshing    in  Bucharest,    the   Buk<vre9cihter  attacked  by  a  mob,  on  the  16th  of  May,  he 

Zeitung  having  ceased  to  appear  in  1854,  and  showed  much  indecision  of  character.    He  haa 

the  only  prominent  Journal   now  being   the  since  that  time  returned  to  private  life. 

BuUetifh^  which  is  an  official  organ.    The  ex-  BUCHHOHN,    Kabl    Lunwia    Bbbnhabd 

tent  of  the  town,  which  is  about  4  miles  from  Chbibtiak,  a  German  professor  of  engraving, 

north  to  south,  and  nearly  8  from  east  to  west,  born  atHalberstadt^  Apnl  18, 1770,  died  in  Ber- 

would  admit  of  a  popnUition  of  400,000;  the  lin,  Nov.  18, 1856.    On  March  12, 1811,  he  waa 

actufd  inhabitants,  however,  are  only  107,000.  made  a  member  of  the  Berlin  academy,  and  in 

BUCHARIA.    See  Bokhaba.  1814  professor  and  member  of  the  academical 

BUOELER,  A2nx>N  von,  a  Grerman  divine,  senate.    In  1824  the  direction  of  the  school  of 

born  in  1746,  in  Munich,  died  there  in  1817.  He  engraving  devolved  upon  him.    He  bequeathed 

was  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Munich  in  $7,500  to  the  Berlin  academy,  and  $3,000  to  that 

1771,  and  in  1778,  upon  the  abolition  of  the  of  his  native  town,  the  interest  of  both  sums  to 

order  of  Jesuits,  he  became  rector  of  the  gym-  go  toward  the  support  of  poor  artists, 

nasium  and  lyceum.    He  was  an  indefatigable  BtjGHKER,  Gbobo,  a  German  poet,  bom  in 

opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  against  whom  several  1818  at  Goddelau,  near  Darmstadt,  died  in 

of  his  writings  were  directed.  Zurich  in  1837.    He  had  studied  at  Btrasbourg 

BUGELEZ,  Fqiuppb  Joseph   BsNJAioir,    a  and  Gieasen,  and  for  some  time  lectured  on  anat- 

French  writer,  who  was,  for  a  short  time,  pres-  omy  at  Darmstadt.    He  waa  an  enthusiast  for 

ident  of  the  national  assembly  in  1848,  born  at  Carman  liberty,  and  a  member  of  the  secret 

Matagne,  in  the  then  department  of  Ardennes,  political  societies  while  at  the  university.    He 

March  81,  1796.    He  conmienced  the  study  was  implicated  in  the  Frankfort  insurrection 

of  medicine  in  1815,  and  received  his  degree  of  1838,  and  fled  first  to  Strasbourg,  and  in 

in   1825.     He    was   a  violent   opponent   of  1886  to  Zurich,  where  the  university  conferred 

the  restoration,  was  engaged  in  conspiracies  upon  him  the  title  of  doctor  of  philosophy.    In 

against  the  Bourbons,  and  in  1821  was  instru-  1885  he  published  a  play  on  ^^  Danton's  Death." 

mental    in   founding   the   French    carbonari  He  left  a  drama,  fragments  of  novels,  and  other 

society,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Italy.    A  few  MSS.  for  publication  to  his  friend  Gutzkow. 

weeks  after  the  establishment  of  this  society  in  He  had  also  published  during  his  lifetime  a  come* 

France,  its  members  boasted  that  it  numbered  dy  of  his  own  composition  entitled  '^Leonce  and 

200,000  men.    The  conspiracy  was  discovered  I<ena,"and  '^Lucrezia  Borgia,"  and  "  Maria  Tu- 

and  crushed,  and  many  of  those  engaged  in  it  dor,  "translated  from  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo, 

were  convicted  and  punished  with  imprison-  BUOHWALD,  Johann  Hbndbik,  a  Danish 

ment.    The  judges  disagreeing  in  the  case  of  poet,  bom  at  Vienna,  Got  2,  1787,  while  his 

Buohez,  he  was  set  free,  and  immediately  de-  parents  were  travelling.    He  was  educated  in 

voted  himself  to  scientinc  studies,  published  a  Oopenhagen,  served  in  the  French  army  during 

treatise  on  hygiene,  and  esteblished  in  1827  Uie  the  wars  of  the  empire  and  after  ^e  restoration. 

Journal  dea  progrU  des  9cience$  et  institutiam  till,  in  1823,  he  was  decorated  with  the  cross  ox 

midicales.    He  was  also  a  contributor  to  a  the  legion  of  honor.    In  1828  he  was  appointed 

weekly  periodical,  Le  producteuvy  which  ad-  professor  of  French  literature  in  the  university 

vocated  the  doctrines  of  St  Simon.    For  some  of  Kiel,  which  he  held  till  the  revolution  dT 

time  he  continued  to  take  part  in  this  pub-  1848  obliged  him  to  leave  it.    He  has  written 

lication,   although   difl^ering   in   many  points  several  volumes  of  prose  and  verse,  both  in 

from  his  collaborators ;  but  when  the  panthe-  Danish  and  French,  among  which  are  *^  Souve- 

istic  direction  of  the  new  doctrine    necame  nirs,"  the  "  Poetical  Age  of  a  Scandinavian,'* 

more   apparent,   he   separated   himself  from  ** Flowers  of  Kiel,"  "My  Auditory,"  and  the 

the  school.     After  the  revolution  of  1830,  "Toung  .Invalid." 

he  esteblished  VEurapeeik.  which  dealt  with  BUCK,  the  male  of  some  wild  animals  of 

questions  of  morals  and  of  practical  life.     In  chase,  and  of  some  domesticated  quadrupeds ; 

1883  appeared  his  Intradnetion  d  la  Bcience  properly  and  generally,  the  male  of  the  fallow 

de  rhistoire^  ou  aeienes  du  devehppement  de  VhU'  aeer,  dama  vulgaris,  or  common  park  deer  of 

manit^  in  which  his  philosophical  views  are  England.  The  term  buck  is  also  applied  correcUy 

elaborately  presented.    In   concert   with   M.  to  males  of  the  roe  (copreo^tM  coprcea)  of  Enropo, 

Bouz    he   commenced,    in   the    same   year,  of  the  spotted  axis  {axU  maxima)  of  India,  of 

the  publication  of  the  JERstoire  parlem&ntaire  the  antelopes  of  all  species,  of  the  wild  and 

de  la  rholution  Jranfaise^  in  40  vols.    The  last  domestic  goat,  and  of  the  rabbit ;    improp- 

and  roost  important  of  his  works,  which  has,  we  erly,  to  the  male  of  the  American  deer  (cervus 

believe,  never  been  completed,  is  the  Uteai  cPun  Virginianus\  of  the  blaok-teiled  deer  (cerctiM 

traiU  complet  de  philaaophiey  au  paint  de  tme  du  macrotia),  and  of  the  Mexican  deer  (eervua  Mex- 

eatholicisme  et  du  progrisy  8  volumes  of  which  ieanue).  The  application  of  the  term  buck  to  the 
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3  species  of  deer  laet  named,  and  yet  more  to  the  cnlent,  tender,  and  juicy,  than  that  of  the  red 
American  elk  (eerws  Canadensis)^  is  inoorreot,  deer^anditis  not  unosualtofind  the  buck,  in  high 
because  the  trae  name  of  the  males  of  those  season,  with  3  and  4  inches  of  fat  on  the  brisket. 
deer  which  rank  as  e&ni  is  stag  or  hart,  while  Various  pastures  produce  various  degrees  of  ex- 
that  of  the  female  is  hind.  Wherever  the  word  cellenoe  in  the  venison.  Where  the  wild  thyme 
back  is  correct  of  the  male,  doe  is  proper  of  the  grows  abundantly,  the  flesh  of  the  deer  is  noted 
female.  The  young  of  both  varieties  are  Lndis-  for  its  delicious  aromatic  flavor ;  and  it  is  remark- 
criminately  known  as  fftwns,  though  of  tite  young  ed  that  the  more  level  and  luxuriantly  pastured 
of  the  hart  and  hind  calf  is  the  true  term.  The  parks  of  the  south  of  England  produce  the 
back  of  the  fallow  deer  of  England  is  of  2  vari-  fattest  venison,  while  those  of  the  north, 
edes,  the  one  spotted,  which  is  said  to  be  de-  abounding  in  broken  ground,  glens,  and  knolls, 
scended  from  the  spotted  axis  of  India,  the  other  covered  with  broom  and  fern,  yield  it  of  the  high- 
deq>  brown,  which  is  said  to  have  been  est  flavor.*— So  late  as  the  reigns  of  the  Stuart 
introduced  from  Norway  by  James  I.,  who  was  monarchs,  shooting  the  fallow  deer  with  the 
eathosiasticaUy  devoted  to  the  chase,  especially  crossbow,  coursing  it  with  greyhounds,  in  the 
that  of  the  buck,  and  in  whose  reign  the  royal  royal  parks  and  chases,  and  turning  it  out  to 
bockhonnds  were  first  kept  up  as  part  of  the  re-  hunt  with  the  buckhounds,  were  royal  amuse- 
gal  establishment.  It  is  remarkable  that  where  ments.  The  buckhounds  are  still  kept  up,  and 
fidlow  and  red  deer  are  kept  together  in  the  the  *^  master  of  the  buckhounds"  is  a  nigh,  hon- 
same  parka,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  orary  court  office,  held  by  some  sporting  noblo- 
they  never  associate  in  companies,  much  less  are  man ;  but  they  no  longer  hunt  the  buck,  the 
evet  known  to  breed  in  common,  but  carefully  hart  or  stag  of  the  red  deer  having  been,  for 
avoid  eadi  other,  even  so  f^  as  to  shun  the  many  years,  substituted  for  the  £illow  buck,  as 
places  which  either  species  may  have  chanced  to  beinff  far  more  cunning,  stronger,  fleeter,  and 
frequent.  The  bucks  of  the  &llow  deer  are  capable  of  supporting  longer  <£ases.  In  many 
mudi  SDoaller  than  the  harts  of  the  red  deer,  parts  of  Germany,  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
and  are  easily  distinguished  from  them  by  their  Sweden,  the  fallow  deer  runs  wild  in  the  forests, 
horns  or  autlera^  which,  instead  of  being  round  and  is  strictly  preserved  for  the  use  of  royalty 
and  pointed  at  the  upper  extremity,  with  several  and  the  territorial  nobles.  It  is  usually  driven 
fivward  tines  or  brandies,  are  round  only  at  tiie  with  hounds,  or  beaters,  and  killed  with  fowling 
l»se  near  the  head,  having  a  single  pair  of  brow  pieces  and  buck-shot.  The  male  of  the  Amer- 
antlBTB,  and  a  single  pair  of  anterior  points  a  littie  lean  deer,  improperly  called  buck,  comes  into 
higher  up  the  stem,  above  which  the  horns  season,  generally,  in  August,  and  continues  until 
q^read  out  into  fiat  palmated  surfaces,  projecting  midwinter.  He  is  either  killed  bv  what  is  called 
a  littie  forward  at  the  top,  and  having  severfS  still-hunting,  without  the  use  of  dogs,  the  hunter 
posterior  sharp  snags  or  processes.  The  buck,  depending  on  his  eyesight  and  wood-craft  alone, 
dnriog  his  1st  year,  is  called  a  fawn;  the  2d  and  stealing  upon  him  while  feeding,  ruminating, 
a  pricket ;  the  dd,  a  sorrel ;  the  4th,  a  sore ;  or  sleeping,  when  he  is  shot  with  the  rifle ;  or 
the  5th,  a  buck  of  the  first  head ;  the  6th,  a  by  driving  him  up  to  persons  ambushed  at  what 
great  buck.  The  fallow  deer  breed  at  two  years  are  known  as  stands,  on  the  deer-paths,  by 
old,  and  bring  forth  1, 2,  or  8  flawns ;  tiiey  come  which  he  goes  to  water,  who  generally  use  shot 
to  tiieir  maturity  at  8  years,  and  live  to  about  20.  guns.  In  the  southern  states,  he  is  hunted 
The  ratting  time  of  the  buck  commences  about  on  horseback,  with  packs  of  foxhounds,  trained 
the  middle  of  September,  after  which  he  is  out  to  pursue  his  scent,  which  is  the  sweetest  of 
of  season,  his  flesh  being  no  longer  eatable,  all  to  high-bred  hounds ;  and  in  the  western 
He  sheds  his  horns  in  AprU  or  l£ay,  and  his  new  states  he  is  sometimes  coursed  with  greyhounds, 
ones  are  fully  grown  about  the  end  of  August,  or  the  lai^  shaggy  Scottish  deerhound. 
He  is  in  height  of  season  in  July.  The  doe  comes  Btj  CKEBUBG,  a  part  of  the  German  princi- 
into  season  when  the  buck  goes  out,  and  con-  pality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe.  The  town  of  the 
tinues  until  twelfth-tide.  She  begins  to  fawn  in  same  name,  with  a  pop.  of  10,000,  is  well  built, 
Ma^  and  continues  until  midsummer.  The  bucks  has  6  gates,  and  contains  a  handsome  castle.  In 
hem  together,  and  are  far  more  companion-  its  vicinity  is  the  summer  palace  of  Baum. 
able  than  the  harts,  and  are  exceedingly  easy  to  BUCKEYE.  See  Hobse  Chxstntjt. 
be  tamed,  when  they  become  impudentiy  famil-  BUCKINOK,  Arnold,  a  German  eugraver  on 
iar  and  intimate.  The  cry  of  the  buck  is  caJled  copper,  in  the  15th  century.  In  company  with 
braying  dt  grunting,  sometimes  growling,  as  Sweynheyra,  he  undertook  the  printing  of  the 
that  of  the  luut  is  termed  belling.  The  Mlow  works  of  Ptolemy  with  engraved  maps  (Rome, 
deer  are  kept  in  England  merely  as  ornaments  1478).  He  is  considered  the  inventor  of  the  art. 
to  park  scenery  and  for  supplying  venison  to  the  BUOKIN'GHAM,  a  county  of  Virginia,  S.  £. 
table;  never  any  longer,  as  of  old,  for  sporting  of  the  centre  of  the  state  ,bounded  N.  and  N. 
purposes.  When  wanted  for  their  flesh,  a  fat  W.  by  the  James  river,  and  S.  by  the  Appom at- 
one is  singled  out  from  the  herd,  and  shot  with  tox,  was  organized  in  1761  and  named  from 
a  rifle  by  the  gamekeeper ;  for  a  sportsman  would  Buckingham,  England.  Area,  680  sq.  m. ;  po|>. 
assoon  think  of  ahootmg  his  mutton  or  beef  for  18,887,  of  whom  8,161  were  slaves,  and  750 
amusement,  as  of  killing  the  domesticated  deer  free  colored.  The  surface  is  somewhat  hilly, 
as  a  sport.    The  venison  is  infinitely  more  sue-  and  the  soil  not  very  rich,  except  near  the 
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rivers.    Tobacco  is  its  great  staple.    The  pro-  slayn  and  drowned  in  the  ryrer  fewe  lesse  than 

dactions  in  1850  were  804,711  onshels  of  In-  z  tiionsand  talle  Englyahmen,'' was  killed  Hnm- 

dian  com,  188,819  of  wheat,  117,091  of  oats,  phrej,  doke  of  BncklDghain,  fighting  on  the  side 

2,842,987  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  88,480  of  bat-  of  Lancaster,  to  whidi  party  the  family  had 

ter.    There  were  2  com  and  floor  mills,  8  saw  thns  far  attached  itself. — ^Hbxbt  Staffobd,  the 

mill^  19  charches,  and  194  pupils  attending  next  duke  of  Bnckingham,  although  son  and 

public  schools.    In  the  yicinity  of  Willis  moun-  grandson  of  2  noblemen  conspicuous  for  their 

tain,  the  principal  eleration,  are  gold  mines.  &ith  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  became  a  ward  of 

Iron  is  found  here,  and  valuable  skte  quarries  the  crown,  neither  his  title  nor  his  fortunes  hav- 

have  been  opened  near  the  Slate  river.    The  ing been  attainted;  and  was Bubeequentivmarried 

James  river  canal  passes  along  the  border  of  the  to  Oatharine,  the  uster  of  the  beantifu]  Elizabeth 

county.    Its  real  estate  was  valued  in  1860  at  Woodville,  Edward's  queen.    After  the  death 

$2,103,599 ;  in  1867  at  $2,419,006,  showing  an  of  Edward,  hb  brother  George  of  Clarence  and 

increase  of  15  per  cent,    Capital,  Maysville.  his  heirs  having  been  set  aside  by  attainder  for 

BUCKINGHAM,  a  market  town,  parliamen-  high  treason,  aind  the  appointment  of  Richard 
tary  and  municipal  borough,  and  parish  of  Eng-  of  Gloucester  to  the  protectorate,  during  the 
land,  in  the  county  of  its  own  name ;  pop.  of  minority  of  Edward  v.,  we  find  this  Henry, 
parliamentary  borough  in  1851,  8,069.  It  is  duke  of  Buckingham,  acting  as  the  abettor  of 
built  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  windings  of  Richard,  promulgating  the  statement  that,  pre» 
the  river  Ouse,  which  is  here  crossed  by  8  vious  to  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  late- 
bridges.  A  branch  of  the  grand  junction  canal  king  had  been  secretly  married  to  the  lady 
runs  through  it,  and  a  branch  of  the  London  Eleanor  Talbot,  without  any  witnesses,  by  StU- 
and  north-western  railway  gives  easy  communi-  lington,  bishop  of  Bath,  who  afterward  divulged 
cation  with  the  metropolis,  61  miles  N.  W.  The  the  secret;  and  that,  consequentiy,  his  subee- 
streets  are  irregular,  but  paved,  well  lighted,  quent  marriage  wiUi  I^izabeth  was  void,  and 
and  lined  with  neat  brick  houses.  The  chief  the  issue  of  that  marriage  spurious.  On  the 
public  buildings  are  the  town  hall,  the  jail,  and  strength  of  this  vain  pretext,  he  proclaimed 
the  large  parish  church,  erected  in  1781 ;  there  Richard  lU.  at  the  guildhall,  and  procuring  the 
are  also  various  chapels,  a  free  grammar  school  aodiunations  of  a  certun  portion  of  the  audience, 
founded  by  Edward  YL,  a  green  coat  and  na-  packed  beforehand  for  the  purpose,  tendered 
tional  schools,  2  hospitals,  and  a  workhouse,  the  crown  to  Richard,  asthe  fireeandspontane- 
Buckingham  once  kept  numbers  of  women  em-  ous  gift  of  the  people,  who  were  resolved  to 
ployed  in  lace-making,  but  this  branch  of  Indus-  have  a  new  prince,  in  lieu  of  the  infant  Edward ; 
try  is  now  declining.  There  are  some  brewer^  a  gift  which,  after  some  affected  opposition,  the 
ies  and  tan-yards,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  corn  usurper  pretended  to  accept  with  numUity  and 
and  paper  mills  and  quarries  of  limestone  and  wonder.  Shortly  liter  thCa,  he  committedMor- 
marble.  The  town  is  very  ancient;  it  was  erect-  ton,  bishop  of  Ely,  whom  he  had  for  some  time 
ed  into  a  borough  by  Henry  VHI.  held  prisoner  in  the  tower,  to  fi^ee  custody  ia 

BUCKINGHAM,  Ditkss  of,  English  nobles  charge  of  Buckingham,  who,  at  his  friend^scor- 
of  different  fbmilies  and  creations,  from  an  early  onation,  astonished  the  eyes  of  all  men  by  the 
date  to  the  present  day.  The  title  of  earl  of:  splendor  of  his  own  dress  and  accoutrements,  and 
Buckingham  seems,  at  first,  to  have  been  borne  by  the  magnificence  of  his  horse's  bardings, 
by  the  younger  sons  of  the  Plantagenet  kings ;  which  were  so  heavily  charged  with  embroider- 
as  we  find  was  the  case  with  the  youngest  son  ies  and  blazonries  of  burnished  gold,  that  it  was 
of  Edward  HI.,  who  was  created  duke  of  Glou-  aecessarv  to  have  4  gentlemen,  waUdng  by  the 
cester  by  his  nephew.  Richard  U.,  and  subse-  side  of  the  horse,  to  bear  up  the  trappings  from 
quently  murdered,  bv  nis  orders,  in  the  castle  the  ground.  Shortly  again,  however,  whether, 
at  Calais.  The  title  of  duke  of  Buckingham  as  it  has  been  said,  he  was  brought  over  by  the 
was  borne,  during  the  wars  of  the  roses,  by  the  bishop  of  Ely  to  the  part  of  the  Lancastrians, 
noble  family  of  Stafford,  descended  from  the  or  whether  ambition  urged  him  forward,  or  re- 
daughter  of  the  above  duke  of  Gloucester,  sev-  sentment  against  Richard  for  not  having  bet- 
eral  members  of  which  fell,  either  in  the  field  ter  rewuded  his  services,  he  entered  into  nego- 
or  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  course  of  that  long  and  tiations  wi^  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  and,  on 
cruel  strujggle. — ^In  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  A.  being  summoned  by  King  Richard  to  repair  to 
D.  1455,  in  which  was  shed  the  first  blood  in  court,  knowing  his  danger,  took  up  arms,  and, 
that  domestic  quarrel  of  80  years'  continuance,  raising  a  great  power  of  wild  Welahm^  march- 
which  required  12  pitched  battles  before  it  was  ed  into  Gloucestershire,  with  the  intent  of  join- 
brought  to  a  close,  cost  the  lives,  as  it  has  been  ing  the  Cornish  men  who  had  set  up  the  earl  of 
computed,  of  80  princes  of  the  blood,  and  al-  Richmond's  standard.  A  rising  of  the  Severn, 
most  entirely  annihilated  the  ancient  nobility  however,  prevented  the  junction ;  and  his 
of  England,  was  slain  Humphrey,  earl  of  Staf-  Welshmen  having  become  impatient  of  delay 
ford,  eldest  son  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Buck-  and  inactivity  and  dispersed  themselves,  he  was 
inghom.  Ten  years  later  than  this,  in  the  bloody  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  disguise.  Being,  how- 
battle  of  Northampton,  fought  between  that  ever,  betrayed  by  his  servant  Bannister,  he  was 
city  and  Towcester,  "  in  which  the  king's  army  apprehended,  and,  on  his  own  confesnon,  by 
was  profiigat  and  disccnnfitted,  and  of  the  same  which  he  vainly  hoped  to  obtain  pardon,  was 
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condemned   and  beheaded  in  1488,  on  a  new  which  might  well  have  giyen  nmhrage  to  a  lees 
scaffold,  in  the  market  place  at  Salisburj. — ^The  jealous  prince  than  his  master.    He  was  ao* 
next  duke,  'EnwAXD  Staffobd,  was  restored  to  cordingly  brought  to  trial,  the  dake  of  Norfolk, 
lus  rank  and  dignities,  and  reinstated  in  his  pos-  whose  son,  the  earl  of  Sorrej,  had  married  Back- 
sesoons^as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  b/  ingham's  daughter,  being  the  president  of  the 
Henry  Vll.     He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  court ;  and  after  a  trial,  the  witnesses  being  con- 
oonsxlerable  influence,  and  made  himself  very  fronted  with  the  accused  and  regularly  ezamin- 
ooDspicnons  *by  the  splendor  of  his   appareL  ed,  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  pub- 
vbidi  is  described  by  Hall  as  **a  gown  all  of  licly  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  in  the  18th  year 
goldsmith's  work,  very  costly,"  on  the  occasion  of  King  Henry  VHI.    With  him  ended  the  du- 
of  the  first  entrance  of  Sing  Henry  YIIL  into  cal  title  in  the  house  of  Stafford;  and  unfortu- 
London,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.    For  sate  as  that  family  had  been,  yet  more  so  was 
ffime  considerable  time,  Buckingham  was  in  that  of  Yilliers,  which,  after  4  reigns,  succeeded 
Idgh  faror  with  the  court ;  and  perhaps  the  to  its  dignities,  since  it  fiuled,  not  alone  in  for- 
first  thing  which  affected  his  faror  was  the  tune,  but  in  character  and  honor. — ^During  the 
^fficullies  which  he  is  reported  to  have  made,  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YHI^  and  Siose 
sad  the  words  which  he  uttered,  in  reference  to  of  his  immediate  successors,  Edward  YL,  Jane 
the  extraordinary  expenditures  which  he  was  Grey,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  there  was  no  duke- 
oompelled  to  incur  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  dom  of  Buckingham ;  but,  in  1615,  the  9th  year 
field  of  the  cdoth  of  gold.     About  this  time  of  James  Stuart  of  Scotl^id,  in  whose  court 
Baddngham,  it  appears,  gave  mortal  offence  to  every  thing  was  yenal,  from  the  tenure  of  office, 
CanUnal  Wolsey,  being  as  proud  of  his  un-  the  chastity  of  women,  the  honor  of  men,  to 
qoestioned  blood  as  the  churchman,  after  his  the  ermine  of  the  judges,  the  place  of  cup- 
elevation,  was  forgetful  of  his  ignoble  origin,  bearer  was  bought  for   Gbobob  Yillixbs,  a 
He  was  onoe,  it  is  said,  in  performance  of  his  younger  son  of  Sir  Edward  Yilliers,  of  Brookes- 
duty  of  chamberlain,  holding  the  basin  for  the  by  in  Leicestershire,  bom  Aug.  20, 1592,  died 
king  to  wash  before  meat,  when  the  cardinal  Aug.  24, 1628.    He  had  a  fine  person,  a  hand- 
dipped  his  bands  into  the  vessel ;  whereat  the  some  face,  a  ready  wit,  a  fluent  tongue,  manners 
proud  blood   of  the  Staffords  rose  so  highly,  of  the  most  approved  French  finish,  a  power  of 
brooking  not  to  be  made  to  play  the  part  of  serv-  conciliating  and  winning  where  he  chose  to  do 
ing  man  to  the  son  of  a  butcher,  that  the  duke,  so,  and  an  audacity  of  insolence  and  of  ambition, 
by  a  pretended  accidentJ3ung  the  water  into  the  which  overbore  all  opposition,  and  won  its  way, 
shoes  of  the  prelate.     Wolsey,  as  it  is  reported,  where  merit  halted  inefficient  and  in  vain.    Be- 
promised  Bnckingham  that  he  "  would  sit  on  yond  this  he  had  nothing ;  his  mind  was  of  the 
Lis  skirts,"  frowning  revengefully  as  he  used  the  most  mediocre  order,  and  he  seems  to  have  lack- 
words;  whereupon,  in  order  to  show  his  scorn  ed  alike  the  capacity  and  inclination  for  eminent 
and  his  defiance,  the  proud  noble  repured  to  crime,  or  for  the  pursuit  of  virtue.    To  the  de- 
court,  dad  in  a  short  Jerkin,  so  as  to  attract  the  sire  of  some  of  the  leading  nobles,  Pembroke, 
attention  of  the  king ;  to  whom,  on  his  asking  Hertford,  Bedford,  and  others,  to  displace  and 
the  cause  of  that  singular  costume,  he  replied  overthrow  one  low-bom  and  infamous  minion 
that  "^  it  was  to  prevent  the  cardinal  firom  eze-  of  the  English,  or  rather  Scottish,  Otho,  is  to  be 
eating  his  threat,  nnce,  if  he  wore  no  skirts,  ascribed  tiie  rise  of  this  worthless  man.    Anne 
they  could  not  he  sat  upon.*'    However  true  this  of  Denmark  was  with  difficulty  induced  to 
anecdote  may  be,  and  whatever  ill  influence  Wol-  accede  to  the  scheme  of  advancing  George  Yil- 
sey  may  have  exerted  against  him,  there  were  oth-  liers  with  the  king,  in  order  to  subvert  Robert 
er  natural  causes  which  weighed  heavily  with  Oarr,  earl  of  Somerset;  as,  it  seems,  she  had 
Henry.    Buckingham  was  descended  from  Ed-  formed  a  dearer  and  truer  estimate  of  the  yoxmg 
ward  in.,  both  through  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  man's  character  than  any  of  the  others.    "Hy 
Lancaster,  and  Anne  Flantagenet,  daughter  of  lord,"  she  said  to  Archbishop  Abbott,  who  was 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  earl  of  Buckingham  and  employed  to  gain  her  co6peration  in  the  plan, 
duke  ofGloucester;  to  which  latter  line  of  descent  ''you  know  not  what  you  desire.    If  Yilliers 
he  owed  his  own  title.    He  was  not^  however,  sain  the  royal  favor,  we  shall  all  be  sufferers, 
a  werj  near  kinsman  of  Henry's ;  nor  was  his  I  shall  not  be  spared  more  than  the  others. 
chance  of  succession,  at  the  b^t,  more  than  re-  The  kins  will  teach  him  to  treat  us  all  with 
mote ;  yet  the  Tudors  were  hereditarily  jealous  pride  and  contempt."    And  so  it  fell  out ;  for 
of  an  who  could,  through  consanguinity,  ever,  tiie  scheme  was  pushed  successfully,  without 
by  any  chance^  be  in  a  position  to  diroute  the  regard  to  the  queen's  advice.    On  St.  George's 
snooeoBion;  and  many  nobles  of  the  mmUy  of  feast,  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  privy  cham- 
Plantagenet  had  already  fallen,  and  more  were  ber,  and  the  next  day  was  knighted.    Only  2 
yet  to  fall,  for  no   crime  but  that  of  their  years  later,  the  new  favorite  ventured  to  try  his 
blood.     Buckingham   had,   it   appears,  heea  power  against  that  of  the  celebrated  Bacon, 
thoughtless  and  foolish,  if  not  worse ;  he  had  who  had  presumed  to  take  part  against  him  in 
oonsnlted  one  Hopkins,  who  had  obtained  some  an  unseemly  transaction  regarding  the  forced 
celebrity  about  that  time  as  a  wizard,  concern-  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Coke  with  Sir  John 
ing  his  chances  of  a  roval  succession ;  and  had  Yilliers,  Buckingham's  brother.     But  Bacon, 
niade  use  of  wild  and  threatening  language,  soon  finding  hin^lf  imable  to  contend  against 
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the  new  inflnenoe,  snocombed,  and  was  reward-  James  to  condliate  at  all  hazards;  and  would 
ed  by  his  appointment  as  lord  chancellor,  and  have  been  impeached  by  the  house  of  commons, 
his  creation  as  baron  of  Yernlara.  From  that  in  1626,  when  the  king  wpointed  him  dianoel- 
day  forth,  George  YiUiers  became,  to  all  intents  lor  of  the  oniversitj  of  Cambridge,  in  order  to 
and  porposea,  the  king  of  England.  He  was  manifest  his  contempt  of  parliament,  and  dis- 
already  baron,  yisoonnt^  earl  and  marquis  of  solved  the  parliament  in  order  to  prevent  its 
Buckingham,  privy  councillor,  knight  of  the  further  action  against  his  fftvorite.  After  this, 
garter,  master  of  the  horse,  and  lord  hi^  ad-  Buckingham  instigated  and  commanded  an  ex- 
miralof  En^and.  The  distribution  of  peerages,  pedition  against  the  isles  of  R6  and  Ol^ron, 
ofSces,  church  preferments,  the  direction  of  the  which  terminated  in  the  disgrace  of  the  British  t 
courts  of  law,  the  control  of  all  departments  of  arms,  in  the  loss  of  1,200  Sdudiers  and  20  stand  i 
government,  were  his  alone ;  and,  by  the  sale  of  of  colors.  Buckingham  was  the  la£t  to  retreat.  ^ 
every  thing  previously  held  sacred,  as  also  by  Notwithstanding  the  notorious  incapacity  of  the  u 
possessing  monopolies  of  most  articles  In  daily  man,  and  the  emphatic  enunciation  of  the  i 
use,  he  was  able  to  make  his  wealth  grow  pari  house  of  commons,  *'  that  Buckingham  was  the  .i 
ptuiu  with  his  power.  Year  after  year,  his  cause  of  all  the  nationid  cakmities,"  Charles 
power  and  influence  continued  to  increase ;  un-  named  the  favorite  commander-in-chief  of  the 
til,  in  1628,  he  went  off  in  company  with  Prince  new  expedition  to  be  sent  for  the  relief  of  the 
Charles,  ^ifterward  the  unfortunate  Charles  L,  Protestants  of  La  Rodielle.  On  the  same 
to  Madrid,  with  the  secret  connivance  of  the  day  which  was  marked  by  t^e  denunciation  of 
king,  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  the  heir  the  house  of  commons,  Buckingham's  physician, 
of  the  Engluh  throne  and  the  Spanish  infanta.  Dr.  Lamb,  was  murdered  in  the  street  by  aLon- 
Buckingham's  intolerable  arrogance,  however,  don  mob;  on  the  next  the  metropolis  was 
broke  off  the  match,  which  was  exceedingly  thus  placarded :  **  Who  rules  the  kingdom  ? 
distasteful  to  the  people  of  England,  as  it  was  The  king  1  Who  rules  the  king?  Thedukel  Who 
understood,  not  probably  without  some  shadow  rules  .the  duke  f  The  devil !  Let  the  duke  look 
of  reason,  that  the  marriage  would  be  accompft<  to  it,  or  he  wiU  be  served  as  his  doctor  was  serv- 
nied,  or  preceded,  by  the  conversion  of  the  ed  1 "  He  had  too  much  courage  to  regard  the 
prince  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Buck-  menace ;  yet  the  menace,  whether  it  had  any 
Ingham,  who  was  created  duke  during  his  ab-  connection  with  the  event  or  no,  was  accom- 
sence  in  Spain,  seems  to  have  been  actuated  only  plished;  for  one  John  Felton,  a  lieutenant  in 
by  a  desire  of  mortifying  and  disgracing  the  the  army,  who  had  been  unjustly  superseded  and 
earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  English  minister  at  deprived  of  his  arrears  of  pay,  stabbed  him 
Madrid,  and  of  wantonly  displaying  his  anthori-  mortally  in  Portsmouth,  a  few  hours  before  the 
ty.  The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  matter  was  intended  sailing  of  the  expedition.  The  asaas- 
its  ruinous  effect  on  the  character  of  the  prince  sin,  who  was  a  religious  fanatic  as  well  as  a  dis- 
of  Wales;  who  here  received  lessons,  which  he  contented  soldier,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  coi^i- 
never  uxUeamed,  of  simulation  and  dissimula-  mission  of  the  crime,  confes^  his  delusion,  <)z- 
tion.  For  a  time,  owing  to  his  conduct  in  rela-  pressed  contrition,  and  died  penitent  and  com- 
tdon  to  the  Spanish  marriage,  Buckingham  fell  posed.— Gbobob  Yillisbs,  second  duke  and  son 
into  suspicion  if  not  into  disgrace  with  the  old  of  the  preceding,  bom  Jan.  80,  1627,  died  April 
king,  who  had  not,  however,  the  courage  to  7,1688.  He  was  superior  to  his  father  in  abili- 
resist  the  impetuous  arrogance  of  his  favorite,  ty,  in  profligacy,  and  m  the  depth  and  ignominy 
or  the  calm  and  serene  obstinacy  of  his  son ;  of  his  fall.^  But,  although  he  occupied  himself, 
but  the  popularity  which  the  favorite  gained  more  or  less,  in  government  intrigues  and  cabals, 
with  the  people,  and  with  what  was  known  as  they  were  rather  connected  with  personal  squab- 
the  country  party,  together  with  the  influence  bles  and  small  party  conspiracies,  entered  into  for 
he  had  acquired  over  the  weak  yet  stubborn  individual  purposes  and  objects,  than  with  anv 
character  of  the  prince,  more  than  recompensed  affairs  of  national  and  general  interest.  Indeed, 
him  for  the  loss  of  the  dying  king's  affections,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intestine  affairs, 
His  last  act,  in  the  reign  of  James,  was  to  ne-  especially  that  concerning  the  succession  of  the 
gotiate  an  alliance  with  Henriette  Marie,  the  dukeof  York,  there  was  no  question  that  can  be 
daughter  of  Henry  I Y.  of  France ;  but  James  said  to  have  been  of  national  or  general  interest 
was  already  dead  before  the  treaty  could  be  rati-  during  the  frivolous  period  of  Charles  II.  He 
fled,  though  his  death  did  not  prevent  the  celebra-  was  ed  nested  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  was 
tion  and  consummation  of  the  marriage,  almost  abroad  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  but 
before  his  body  was  cold  in  the  grave.  Over  returned  shortiy  afterward,  and  served  the  king 
Charles  I.  continued  the  dominion  of  Bucking-  under  Prince  Bnpert  and  tne  lord  Gerard.  At 
ham,  in  a  form  even  more  obnoxious  than  that  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  his  estates  were  confis- 
which  he  had  exercised  over  the  father;  and  as  cated;  he  sought  in  vain  to  obtain  their  res- 
he  governed  the  king,  so  was  he  governed  by  toration  at  the  hands  of  parliament,  and  trav- 
his  favorite,  the  earl  of  Holland.  He  made  al-  elled  abroad  until  1648,  when  he  returned 
liances  with  foreign  powers,  and  broke  them,  at  with  Charles  H. ;  was  present  with  him  in  the 
his  own  pleasure;  involved  England  in  war  with  disastrous  batties  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester; 
both  France  and  Spain,  the  2  Catholic  countries,  and,  on  the  failure  of  tiie  attempt,  followed 
which  it  had  been  the  lifelong  dream  of  King  tiie  princes  to  tiie  continent,  and  served  as  a 
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Tolimteer  in  tlie  French  armiesi  pnder  Tnrenne.  and  was  intended  for  the  chnrch,  but  preferred 
He  found  means,  however,  agftin  to  reconcile  going  to  sea,  made  a  few  voyages  to  and  from 
Mmself  to  the  powers  that  were,  and,  again  Lisbon,    was   taken  prisoner  By  the  French, 
prtnming  to  England,  married  the  daughter  of  and,  on  his  returning  home,  went  into  service 
the  Pre^yteriau  Lord  Fairfax,  to  whom  his  with  a  bookseller  at  Devenport,  continuing  there 
estates  had  beea   asngned  by  parliament,  on  4  years.     He  again  attempted  the  sea ;  desert- 
ihe  defeat  of  the  royal  cause.    The  want  of  ed  from  a  king's  ship ;  triea  the  law  for  a  short 
winciple,  however,  which  he  had  displayed,  time ;  married  before  he  was  20 ;  succeeded  to 
did  not  aiOEect  him  iigurionsly  with  Charles  XL,  some  property  on  Ms  mother's  death,  which  he 
who,  immediately  on  his  restoration,  appointed  lost  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  trustee ;  set  up  as  a 
lum  m^tor  of  tiio  horse.    He  was  one  of  that  bookseller,  on  borrowed  capital ;  became  oank- 
oorrapt  parly  of    confidential  ministers,  who  rupt ;  left  nis  destitute  wife  and  ohUd  in  care  of 
▼ere  designated  as  the  cdbalf  a  word  formed,  her  friends ;  obtained  employment  in  a  London 
sfter  the  manner  of  an  acrostic,  out  of  the  ini-  printing  office,  and  eventually  at  the  Clarendon 
tials  of  th^  names ;  hnt,  throughout  the  reign,  press^  Oxford ;  next  was  captain  of  a  West  India- 
he  was  disUngaished  only  for  political  dishon-  man  for  some  years,  and  afterward  had  charge  of 
sty  and  social   profligacy.      On   more  ooca-  a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  trade.  In  April,  1813, 
skxe  than  one,  he  was  in  secret  correspond-  he  sailed  for  Malta,  where  he  had  made  many 
enoe  with  the  enemies  of  the  court ;  and  was,  friends,  with  a  cargo  of  his  own ;  but  on  reach- 
it  can  scarcely  he  doubted,  guilty  at  least  of  ing  bis  destination,  the  plague  had  broken  out 
nuspriaon  of  treason,  if  not  of  plotting  the  de-  there  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  land.  His  cargo 
thronementaad,  perhaps,  the  death  of  the  king,  was  put  on  shore,  he  went  on  to  Smyrna,  and 
He  aet  up  Monmouth  against  the  duke  of  York ;  soon  learned  that  by  some  commercial  fiEiilures 
it  is  almost  certiun  that  he  was,  more  or  less,  at  Malta  he  had  lost  all  his  property  there^ 
privy  to  the  Bjehonse  plot;  and  he  certainly,  He  now  went  to  Egypt,  offered  his  services  to 
in  the  last  instance,  plotted  with  the  dissenters^  the  pasha  for  the  puipose  of  examining  the 
the  AnabaptistB  and  nfth  monarchy  men,  togeth-  best  site  for  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez ; 
et  with  Shaftesbory,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  was  robbed ;  returned  to  Cairo  almost  naked, 
government.    His  private  life  was  a  series  of  and  was  again  despatched  on  an  exploration, 
base  broils,  ahamefol  intrigues,  and  mingled  ad-  He  reached  Suez,  traced  ^e  course  of  the  an- 
Td&tnres  oi  cowardice,  impudence,  and  audacity,  cient  canal,  and  having  duly  reported  the  results. 
He  was  challenged  by  Ossory,  but  contrived  to  was  informed  that  the  pasha  hkd  changed  his 
mistake  the  appointed  time  and  place.    He  kill-  mind,  but  wished  him  to  purchase  ships  for  him 
ed  lord  Shrewsbury,  whose  wife  he  had  se-  in  India,  and  establish  a  trade  between  that 
dnoed^in  a  dael — the  profligate  woman,  disguis-  country  and  Egypt.    Mr.  Buckingham  reached 
ed  in  a  page's  dress,  holding  the  horse  of  her  par-  Bombay  in  April,  1816,  found  it  difficult  to  in- 
:!Doar  in  order  to  witness  the  bloody  scene ;  spire  the  merchants  with   confidence  in  the 
and  thei,  carrying  his  abandoned  mistress  to  pasha^  and  accepted  the  command  of  a  large 
his  own  hooae,  sent  his  own  injured  wife  home  ship  belonging  to  the  imaum  of  Muscat,  which 
.  to  her  father.    He  instigated  the  notorious  Col.  was  to  trade  to  China  on  account  of  that  prince. 
Blood  to  kidnap  the  venerable  duke  of.  Ormond  But  not  having  the  East  India  company's  11- 
aod  hang  him  at  Tyburn,  in  which  he  almost  sue-  cense  (without  which,  at  that  time,  no  EndiBh- 
oeeded.    At  last,  he  fcdl  into  utter  contempt,  man  could  reside  in  India),  he  was  ordered  out 
wbkh  no  man  ever  more  justly  merited,  with  all  of  the  country,  and  returned  to  Egypt,  where 
parties;  was  hamshedftom  court;  ordered  into  the  pasha  granted  him  money,  and  a  firman, 
the  oonntry,  which  he  hated ;  stripped  of  all  his  which  enabled  him  to  travel  overland  to  India, 
employments ;  deserted  by  all  his  infamous  asso-  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia^  dress- 
dates;  and  at  length  died,  poor,  neglected,  and  ed  as  an  Egyptian  mameluke.    He  reached  Cal- 
unregretted,  at  Kirkby  Moorside,  in  Yorkshire,  cutta  in  1818,  in  command  of  the  imaum's  frig- 
He  was  not  without  abilities ;  he  displayed  some  ate ;  but  being  ordered  to  proceed  to  Africa  to 
Btenrv  talents,  and  left  a  passable  comedy,  give  convoy  to  several  vessels  engaged  in  pro- 
tbe  "fiehearsal;  ^  but  his  accomplishments  and  curing  daves,  as  well  as  to  take  some  on  board 
tttmnmftntrfT  were  all  «nost]y  superficial ;  as  his  his  own  ship,  he  threw  up  his  command.    He 
only  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  gratify  the  so  much  interested  the  marquis  of  Hastings, 
evince  of  the  moment,  and  shine,  for  that  single  then  governor-general  of  India,  that  he  obtain- 
pcttnt  of  time,  preeminent  in  whatever  was  the  ed  leave  to  reside  there ;  established  a  daily 
whim  of  the  world  for  the  present  minute.    The  paper,  called  the  *^  Calcutta  Journal  ;^'  offended 
title  of  Buckingham  has  since  passed  into  the  the  authorities  by  the  freedom  of  his  animad- 
£Kauly  of  the  Chandos  Temples,  which  has  pro-  versions  on  public  aflairs ;  was  indicted,  tried, 
doced  noperson  of  note.  and  acquitted ;  and  finally  was  sent  home,  and  his 
BUGEIlI^GHAMy  James  Siut,  an  English  press  seized.    Thus  was  confiscated  an  income 
traveller  and  author,  born  at  Flushing,  near  of  JB8,000  a  year,  and  a  property  valued  at 
Falmonih,  in  1784^  died  in  London,  June  80,  £100,000.    He  returned  to  England  in  1826, 
1S55.      TVliile  yet  a  child  he  lost  his  father,  and  commenced  a  London  evening  naper,  which 
who  had  been  a  seaman,  but  then  occupied  a  did  not  succeed,  and  the  "Oriental  Herald,"  a 
fimoll  fiuin.    He  went  to  lohool  at  Falmouth,  political  and  literary  review,  almost  exclusively 
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devoted  to  East  India  affairs,  which  did.  He  pub-  Nehemiah  Tinker,  ofWindham,  Conn.,  where  he 
liahed,  in  nnmeroos  volnmes,  his  travels  in  was  bom  Dec.  21, 1779.  His  father  exhausted 
Palestine,  among  the  Arab  tribes,  in  Mesopotar  his  whole  property  in  supporting  Uie  American 
mia,  and  in  Sjria  and  Media.  He  established  the  armj  dnring  the  revolution,  and  died  March 
**  Sphinx,'*  a  weekly  newspaper,  in  July,  1827,  17, 1788,  leaving  a  family  without  any  means 
and,  about  the  same  time,  the  "  Athenssum,"  a  of  support  Under  these  circumstances  they 
literary  Journal,  which  passed  successively  into  became  so  reduced  that  they  were  obliged  to 
the  hands  of  Hi^  late  John  Sterling  and  C.  W.  appeal  to  the  town  officials  for  assistance,  and 
JDiIke;  the  ** Sphinx*'  eventually  was  merged  were  supported  by  them  for  a  winter,  when 
in  the  "^  Spectator.*'  He  threw  himself  with  they  removed  to  Worthington,  Mass.  Here 
great  energy  into  the  arena,  some  time  before  Joseph  was  apprenticed  to  a  farmer,  with 
the  renew^  of  the  East  India  company's  charter  whom  he  renmned  for  several  years.  While 
in  1838,  delivering  lectures  on  British  India,  in  this  family  he  showed  some  desire  for 
all  over  the  united  kingdom,  against  the  knowledge,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with 
company's  commercial  monopoly,  and  subse-  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  At  the 
quendy  lecturing  against  impressment  of  sea-  age  of  16  he  entered  the  nruiting  office  of  Da- 
men,  intemperance,  the  com  laws,  and  on  other  vid  Carlisle,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  who  comhined 
subjects  of  public  interest  He  found  time  for  with  his  printing  business  the  publication  of 
European  travel,  and  published  his  tours  in  the  *^  Farmer's  Museum."  Here  young  Buck- 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  and  ingham  first  became  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
Piedmont  He  joined  very  warmly  in  the  pop-  ments  of  the  profession  in  which  he  was  after- 
ular  agitation  of  the  reform  bill,  and  the  inhabi-  ward  to  gain  distinction.  After  remaining  a 
tants  of  Sheffield  (raised  into  an  electoral  few  months  with  Carlisle,  he  entered  the  office 
borough  by  that  measure)  returned  him  as  ofthe^' Greenfield  Grazette;"  where  he  remained 
their  first  member.  He  retained  his  seat  in  until  1800,  when  he  removed  to  Boston.  In  1803 
parliament  until  1887,  when  he  was  defeated  on  he  performed  the  duties  of  prompter  for  a  short 
a  close  contest  Soon  after  he  retired  into  time  in  a  company  of  comedians,  who  played  dnr- 
private  life,  he  visited  America,  on  a  lecturing  ingthe  summer  months  in  Providence  and  Salem, 
tour,  freely  expressing  his  opinions  on  the  tern-  In  1806,  having  changed  his  name,  by  application 
pcrance  and  anti-slavery  questions.  Nine  octavo  to  the  legislature,  from  Tinker  to  Buodngham, 
volumes  contain  his  traveb  in  America,  viz. :  which  was  his  mother's  family  name,  he  com- 
8  on  the  northern  states,  2  on  the  slave  states,  menced  life  for  himself  by  the  publication  of  the 
8  on  the  eastem  states,  and  1  on  British  North  ^'Polyanthus,'*  a  monthly  magazine,  which,  after 
America.  They  contain  little  that  had  not  been  an  existence  of  a  year,  was  discontmned  and  not 
told  by  previous  tourists,  and  their  author's  resumed  until  1812.  In  1809  Mr.  Buckingham 
own  opinions  are  dififusely  expressed.  On  his  published  for  six  months  the  "  Ordeal,"  a  week- 
return  to  England  he  resumed  his  lectures,  ly  magazine.  In  1817,  in  company  with  Samuel 
which  were  generally  well  attended.  In  1843  L.  Enapp,  ho  commenced  the  publication  of 
he  estabMied  a  club,  called  the  **"  British  and  the  "  New  England  Galaxy  and  Masonic  Maga- 
Foreign  Institute,"  which  was  opened  with  great  zine,"  which  continued  in  his  possession  until 
state  oy  Prince  Albert,  and  had  considerable  1828,  when  he  sold  it  In  1831,  in  connection 
success  for  some  time,  with  Mr.  Buckingham  as  with  his  son,  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
its  manager.  The  enmity  of  a  leading  writer  the  '*  New  England  Magazine,"  which  was  con- 
in  "  Punch  "  was  accidentally  excited,  and  the  tinned  under  his  care  until  1884,  and  contained 
"  Institute  "  was  literally  written  down,  after  8  contributions  from  numerous  writers  who  have 
years'  existence,  by  that  lively  satirist  In  ance  attained  great  literary  eminence.  In  1824 
1849  Mr.  B.  published  a  volume  on  ^*  National  he  published  the  first  number  of  the  "  Boston 
Evils  and  Practical  Remedies."  In  1851  he  Courier,"  a  paper  which  he  continued  to  edit 
became  president  of  the  London  ^'Temperance  untilJune,  1848.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  several 
League.''  In  1855  he  published  the  first  2  vol-  times  elected  to  the  legislature,  and,  in  1847- 
umes  of  his  "  Autobiograph}',"  but  died  in  that  '48,  and  1850--51,  to  the  senate  of  Massachu- 
year,  before  the  2  concluding  volumes  could  setts.  He  has  also  published,  "  Specimens  of 
appear.  His  latter  years  were  passed  in  tranquil  Newspaper  Literature,  with  Persontd  Memoirs, 
competence,  for  the  East  India  company,  with  Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences,"  2  vols.,  Boston, 
tardy  j  ustice,  had  gran  ted  him  a  pension  of  £300  1 852 ;  and  ^*  Personal  Memoirs  and  Recollections 
a  year,  and  he  also  had  a  literary  pension  of  of  Editorial  Life,"  2  vols.,  Boston.  His  pres- 
£200  a  year  from  the  crown. — ^Mr.  Bucking-,  ent  residence  is  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
ham's  private  character  was  stainless.  He  pos-*  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  or  Bucks,  an  inland 
sessed  considerable  abilities;  was  a  graceful,  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by  Northampton- 
fluent,  and  sometimes  even  eloquent  speaker ;  shire,*  E.  by  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  and 
was  undoubtedly  sincere;  had  travelled  and  ob-  Middlesex,  "W.  by  Oxfordshire,  and  separated 
served  much ;  and  possessed  considerable  knowl-  from  Berkshire  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Thames, 
edge  of  men  and  things,  but  as  a  public  man,  his  Area,  464,980  acres,  of  which  440,000  are  said 
innuence  was  limited.  to  be  arable  and  pasture  land ;  pop.  in  1851, 
BUCKINGHAM,  Joseph  Tinker,  a  promi-  163,564.  It  was  originally  a  purely  Saxon 
nent  journalist  of  New  England,  is  the  son  of  county,  and  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
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word  Buchsnheim^  the    home  or  country  of  oeive  the  barrel;    this  machine   performs  its 
the  "beech    trees,     "which   are    still  common  work  perfectly  in  one  minate's  time ;  2,  a  ma* 
thronghout    the      county.     The    surface     is  chine  for  profiling  the  stock ;  8,  a  machine  for 
pleasantly  diTersified,  the  N.  parts  beinff  un-  cutting  on  the  butt-plate,  and  boring  and  tap-, 
dnlatingy  the   middle  occupied  by  the  fertile  ping  for  the  screws  of  the  same ;  4,  a  machine 
Tale  of    Aylesbury,    and  the  S.  traversed  by  for  cutting  on  the  3  bands  which  bind  together 
the  Chiltem  hills.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  the  stock  and  barrel,  at  one  operation ;  5,  a  ma- 
Thames,*  Thame,  Ouse,  and  Oolue.    The  most  chine  for  cutting  off  the  surplus  wood  between 
important  productions  are  butter,  cattle,  lambs,  the  bands ;  6,  a  machine  for  second  or  finish- 
poultry,  &c.,  which  are  carried  to  the  London  turning  the  stock;  7,  a  machine  for  cutting  the 
market.     The  Aylesbury  sheep  are  famous  for  bed  in  the  stock,  to  receive  the  lock — a  b^uti- 
the  weight  and  excellent  quality  of  their  fleeces,  ful  piece  of  work,  and  original  in  construction ; 
Buckingham,  Aylesbury,  Marlow,  and  Wycombe  8,  a  machine  for  cutting  &e  bed  for  the  ^uai*d, 
are  the  chi^  towns.    The  north-western  and  with  mortise,  screw-holes,  &c. ;  9,  a  finishing 
great  western  railways,  and  the  grand  junction  machine  for  cutting  in  the  band-springs,  boring 
canal,  pass  through  the  county,  and  send  off  for   band-spring    and   ramrod   spring   wires, 
brandies  to  several  of  its  towns.    It  gives  the  grooving  for  ramrod,  &c.    Of  this  whole  set 
title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Hobart.  of  machines,  2  of  them  only  retain  the  leading 
BUCKLAND,  Gtrub,  master  machinist  in  principle  of  their  original  inventor,  Mr.  Thomas 
the  U.  S.  armory  at  Springfield,  born  at  Man-  ^Blanchard.    By  the  help  of  this  machinery  the 
Chester,  Conn.,  Aug.  10,  1799,  spent  his  boy-  gun-stock  is  completed  from  the  rough  in  about 
hood  and  youth  upon  his  fother^s  form,  in  the  an  hour,  occupying  about  23  minutes  in  passing 
duties  of  which  he  assisted,  receiving  such  through  the  machines,  and  about  87  minutes  of 
rudiments  of  education   only  as  were    then  hand  labor  in  finishing  and  smoothing.    A  mil- 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  itary  commission  was  sent  to  this  country  by 
state.    At  the  age  of  20  he  commenced  his  the  British  government  to  examine  the  nation- 
career  in  the  wheelwright  shop  of  his  brother,  al  armories,  and  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
hi  1822  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Monson  arms  by  machinery.    This  examination  result- 
aod  Brimfield  manufacturing  company,  at  Mon-  ed  in  an  order  from  the  British  government 
son,  Mass.,  and  afterward  of  the  Boston  and  for  a  duplicate  set  of  the  stocking  machines, 
Springfield  nianufaotaring  companv,  at  Chico-  which  are  now  at  work  in  the  English  manufac- 
pee  YaHa^  Mass.    At  the  latter  place  he  was  tory  of  arms  at  Enfield,  near  London.    This  was 
empk>yed  from  1824  to  1828,  making  patterns,  followed  by  an  order  from  the  Russian  govem- 
dniting,  and  in  various  ways  assisting  in  the  ment  for  another  set  of  the  same  machines,  and 
building  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  manufac-  a  third  from  the  London  armory  company,  a 
tare  of  cotton  fabrics.    In  1828  he  accepted  private    establishment. — ^Amonff  other  invcn- 
from   Col.   Lee,  then  superintendent  of  the  tions  and  improvements  of  Mr.Buckland^s  may 
Springfield  armory,  an  invitation  to  enter  the  be  mentioned  machines  for  the  following  opera- 
service  of  the  United  States.    He  began  his  tions :  for  turning  the  upper  band  of  the  mus- 
labois  at  the  armory  as   pattern  mi^er,  in  ket,  a  very  irregular  and  eccentric  piece ;  for 
which  province  he  had  no  superior,  advancing  punching,  cutting,  and  trimming  various  parts 
from  that  position  to  that  of  designer  of  ma-  of  the  arms;  for  finisbing  the  cone;  for  milling 
chineiy  and  tools  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  screws;  for  finish-milling  and  tapping  the  cone 
By  systematic  study,  he  made  himself  familiar  seat ;  for  checking  the  comb  of  the  hammer ; 
with  the  construction  of  every  part  of  the  arm,  for  first-boring  the  barrel ;    for  turning  the 
and  thos  laid  the  foundation  of  his  futiure  use-  barrel;  for  milling  the  edges  of  the  lock-plate. 
fulness  and  success.    At  different  periods  he  Two  other  machines,  being  the  most  recent  in- 
has  occupied  the  post  of  inspector  in  all  the  ventions  of  Mr.  Buckland,  deserve  a  more  par- 
different  departments  of  the  armory.    He  has  ticular  notice.    One  of  these  is  for  rifling  or  cut- 
aJso  been  employed  by  the  ordnance  depart-  ting  the  grooves  in  the  barrel  of  the  new  model 
ment  as  an  mspector  of  cannon.    His  skill  and  rifle-musket.    Of  these  grooves  there  are  8  of 
judgment  in  the  construction  of  arms  soon  be-  equal  width,  and  equal  also  in  width  to  the 
coming  apparent,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  spaces  between  them.    These  grooves  are  very 
duty  of  improving  and  remodelling  old  wea-  shallow,  being  only  .015  of  an  inch  in  depth  at 
pons  and  contriving  new  ones,  for  the  U.  S.  the  breech  of  the  barrel,  and  regularly  dimin- 
aerrice.    About  the  year  1842,  a  desire  was  ishing  in  depth  to  .005  of  an  inch  at  the  muz- 
manifested  by  the  government  for  the  intro-  zle.    This  regular  diminution  in  depth  was  the 
dnetion  of  labor-saving  machines  into  the  ar-  difficulty   to    be    accomplished.     Buckland^s 
mories,  and  his  inventive  genius  was  called  rifling  machine  cuts  the  8  grooves  at  once,  and 
iato  action.    He  has  produced  a  set  of  *'  stock-  so  perfectly  as  to  leave  them  without  the  slight- 
ing" machinery,  comprising  14  machines  for  est  burr,  scratch,  or  defect  of  any  kind,  of  rf 
working  the  gnn-stock,  from  the  rough  state  in  fine  and  brilliant  polish,  and  enabling  one  man 
whkh  it  comes  to  the  armory,  to  almost  a  fin-  to  rifle  from  60  to  60  barrels  per  day,  against 
idt    Among  the  more  important  of  these  are  the  8  or  10  which  were  all  that  could  be  ac- 
the  following :    1,  a  machine  for  bedding  the  complished  by  the  old  method,  and  dispensing 
barrel,  or  catting  the  groove  in  the  stock  to  re-  entirely  with  the  after  draw-polishing  to  which 
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the  grooves  made  hj  the  old  mode,  and  indeed  deluge ;  and  that  the  discovered  hones  were  the 
hy  all  other  machines  so  &r  as  is  known,  have  remains  of  themselves  and  their  prey.  In  1825 
to  be  submitted.  The  last  invention  of  Mr.  Mr.  Bncklimd  married  Miss  Mary  Morland,  of 
Backland  is  one  of  his  greatest  and  most  nsefnl  Abington,  received  the  lacrative  appointment 
— a  machine  for  cntting  the  thread  of  the  screw  of  canon  of  Christ  church,  and  took  the  degree 
on  the  inside  of  the  barrel  and  for  milling  the  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  188T  appeared  his 
breech-screw,  so  as  to  produce  a  perfect  inter-  Bridgewater  treatise  on  *^  Geology  and  Miner- 
change,  every  screw  fitting  any  barrel  to  which  alogy,"  whidi  has  always  hem  tJie  most  popular 
it  may  be  applied.  To  accomplish  this  has  un-  of  the  series.  He  bestowed  such  unusual  pains 
til  recently  been  regarded  as  almost  a  mechan-  upon  this  work,  that  it  was  repeatedly  zewrit- 
ioal  impossibility,  and  was  so  pronounced  by  ten  before  it  went  into  the  compositors'  hands ; 
Mr.  B.  himself  a  few  years  ago.  Within  the  it  was  recopied  as  many  as  seventeen  times ; 
year  1857,  however,  he  produced  at  the  first  and  the  manuscript  which  finally  was  prepared 
trial  a  very  beautiful  machine  which  does  its  for  the  press  was  the  fourth  copy  which  Mrs. 
work  with  a  surprising  degree  of  perfection.  Buckland  had  made  witii  her  own  hands.  Dr. 
Mr.  Buckland  has  never  received  from  the  Buckland's  own  chirography  was  so  singularly 
government  any  other  compensation  than  per  feeble,  straggling,  and  indistinct,  as  to  be  almost 
diem  wages.  illegible.  This  was  his  last  and  greatest  work, 
BUCKLAND,  Wiluam,  D.  D.,  dean  of  West-  but  he  contributed  several  valuable  papers  to 
minster,  an  English  geologist,  bom  at  Azinin-  the  transactaons  of  the  geological  society,  in- 
ster,  Devonshire,  in  1784,  died  Aug.  14,  1856.  eluding  his  two  anniversary  addresses  as  presi- 
I^om  Winchester  college,  he  went  in  1801  to  Ox-  dent,  and  his  description  of  the  south-west- 
ford  university,  and  in  1808  was  elected  fellow  of  em  coal  district  of  England.  From  its  forma- 
Corpus  Christi  college.  In  1818  he  was  appoint-  tion,  he  identified  himself  with  the  British 
ed  reader  in  mineralogy,  and  in  1818  reader  in  association  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
geology.  In  this  double  capacity  he  greatly  He  was  on  habits  of  intimacy  and  correspond- 
advanced  practical  scientific  knowledge  in  ence  with  most  of  the  scientific  men  of  his 
the  university.  The  singular  clearness,  graph-  time,  and  with  many  of  the  leading  public 
ic  force,  and  fall  information  of  his  lectures  characters  of  England  and  the  continent.  In 
made  the  study  of  geology  very  popular.  He  1846,  when  the  deanery  of  Westminster  be- 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  geologicid  came  vacant,  by  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Samuel 
museum  in  Oxford,  sparing  neither  time,  travel,  Wilberforce  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  he  succeeded 
nor  expense,  to  supply  it  with  specimens,  which  him  as  dean  of  Westminster,  on  the  nomination 
he  classified,  arranged,  and  described.  This  col-  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  whom  he  was  on  the 
lection  is  more  particularly  rich  in  the  remains  most  friendly  terms.  On  accepting  this,  he  re- 
of  the  larger  fossil  mammalia,  and  other  ani-  linquished  his  canonry  at  Oxford,  bat  contin- 
mals  from  the  caves  in  different  parts  of  En%-  ued  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  Re- 
land  and  Germany.  As  early  as  1813  he  com-  moving  to  London,  his  first  step  was  to  secure 
menced  writing  on  his  favorite  subject,  com-  public  admission  to  Westminster  abbey  without 
municating  to  &e  transactions  of  the  geologi-  the  fees  which  the  dean  and  chapter  had  pre- 
cal  society  his  "  Descriptive  Notes  "  of  60  viously  received ;  he  was  appointed  trustee  of 
miles  of  a  coast  survey  of  Irelandj^hich  he  had  l^e  British  museum,  where  his  practical  good 
made  in  company  with  the  Rev.  W.  Oonybeare,  sense  was  found  valuable ;  he  actively  employ- 
dean  of  Llandaff.  In  1820  he  delivered  a  lee-  ed  himself  in  advancing  the  sanitary  move- 
ture  before  the  university,  which  was  publish-  ments  in  London ;  and  he  was  mainly  instru- 
ed  as  "  VindieuB  GeologiecBy  or  the  Connexion  mental  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  the 
of  Geology  with  Religion  explained."  The  national  museum  of  practical  geology  in  Lon- 
object  was  to  show  that  science  was  not  at  vari-  don.  In  1860  his  career  of  activity  and  useM- 
ance  with  the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  creation  ness  was  arrested.  His  mind  sank  under  the 
and  deluge.  In  1828  he  published  Beliquia  pressure  of  its  multifarious  labors,  and  insanity 
Diluvianoiy  being  the  expansion  of  a  paper  he  (though  in  its  gentlest  form)  rendered  his  re- 
had  communicated  to  the  royal  societv  (of  tirement  necessary.  In  Islip,  near  Oxford  (a 
which  he  was  elected  member  in  1818),  re-  college  living  which  he  long  had  held),  he  found 
specting  the  fossil  remains  of  the  elephant,  hip-  a  retreat,  a^  was  there  attended,  daring  the 
popotamus,  tiger,  bear,  hyena,  and  sixteen  other  last  6  years  of  his  life,  by  the  untiring  and  af- 
ammals,  discovered  in  a  cave  at  Eirkdale,  York-  fectionate  care  of  his  wife.  Dr.  Buckland  pub- 
shire,  in  1821,  for  which  paper  the  society  vot-  hshed  several  sermons,  preached  on  various  oe- 
cd  him  the  Copley  medal,  the  highest  honor  in  casions,  all  of  them  distinguished  rather  by  good 
their  gift.  His  theory,  pat  forth  in  this  work,  sense  than  scholastic  divinity.  In  manners,  he 
f nd  not  veiy  well  received  by  the  scientific  was  simple  and  social.  Bis  appearance  was 
world,  was,  that  beasts  of  prey  which  have  long  that  of  a  country  gentleman. — fitAirciB  Buck* 
ceased  to  exist  in  Europe  had  resorted  to  the  land,  his  eldest  son,  is  author  of  a  volume  of 
oolite  caves  of  Yorkshire,  previous  to  the  del-  zoological  researches,  published  in  1857. 
uge ;  had  dragged  into  these  retreata,  for  food,  BUCKLE,  Hkhbt  Tsomas,  an  English  sohol- 
such  animals  as  then  frequented  the  neighbor-  ar,  bom  at  Lee,  Nov.  24, 1822.  His  father  was 
hood  J  had  been  overtaken  in  these  caves  by  the  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  Mr.  Buckle  enjoyed 
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not  onW  the  adyantages  of  an  excellent  ednca-  He  was  taken  prisoner  again  in  1799,  bnt  his 
tkm  in  Dr.  James  Thomas  HoDowaj^s  school  at  escape  was  immediately  accomplished,  and  with 
GordcHi  honsQ,  Kentish  Town,  bnt  also  of  hay-  more  yigor  than  before  were  travellers,  retam- 
ing  at  hia  oommand  an  excellent  and  extensiye  ing  iVom  their  annnal  markets,  plmidered  by  his 
library  in  hia  Other's  house.  After  leaying  band.  He  was  tenderly  beloved  by  Juliet  Bl^ns, 
Dr.  HoUoway^B  school,  he  entered  the  patem^  of  Badenweiler,  and  a  poem  which  he  composed 
oonntuig-hoiiae ;  bnt  instead  of  giving  his  atten-  in  her  praise  was  a  favorite  song  at  fairs  and 
tion  to  bnnnesS)  he  devoted  it  to  diess,  and  ex-  religions  festivflJs.  His  men,  with  their  faces 
Mbited  so  mnbh  aptitude  for  this  game  that  he  covered  with  black,  made  expeditions  against 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first  the  principal  proprietors,  and  broke  their  fami- 
players  of  England,  if  not  of  the  world.  His  ture  piecemeal  till  their  extortions  were  granted, 
father  dying  in  1840,  leaving  him  an  ample  for-  The  vigorous  police  organization  of  I^poleon 
tone,  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  his  taste  for  drove  these  robbers  from  the  French  baok  of 
books,  and  devoted  himself  henceforward  ex-  the  Rhine.  They  were  forced  to  penetrate  into 
dnsivQly  to  literary  pnrsnits,  for  which  he  was  Germany,  and  i^r  protracted  ^orts  bv  civil 
by  hia  sedoded  and  studious  habits  better  qual-  officers,  B&ckler  with  his  comrades  was  at  length 
ified  than  for  more  active  occupations.  The  arrested  by  the  bailiff  of  limburg.  He  was  taken 
Ist  part  of  a  work  which  has  gained  for  him  a  successively  to  Frankfort  and  to  Hentz,  where 
considerable  reputation  appeared  in  1867,  enti-  he  was  condemned  and  executed,  displaying 
tied  '*Hwtory  of  Civilization  in  England,"  and  an  unfaltering  intrepidity.  He  confessed  his 
is  oceapied  exclusively  by  only  a  part  of  the  crimes;  but  as  he  had  not  committed  murder 
introdaotioa.  It  has  been  received  witii  much  nor  robbed  the  poor,  and  had  always  displayed 
Ikvor  by  the  most  intelligent  minds  in  England  a  romantic  generosity,  a  pardon  was  to  the  last 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  created  a  desire  expected  for  him.  Ihunng  the  period  of  hia 
for  seeing  the  future  volumes  of  the  work,  in  greatest  power,  he  often  rendered  aid  to  the 
which  the  author  pledges  himself  to  show  that  poor,  and  relieved  in  person  the  sufferings  which 
"  tile  progress  which  Europe  has  made  from  were  caused  by  his  subordinates.  His  life  was 
barbarism  to  civilization  is  entirely  due  to  its  written  by  SeveUnges^  in  2  vols.,  Paris,  1810. 
intelleetaal  activity.''  Since  the  issue  of  this  1st  BUGKMINSTER,  Jobefh,  D.  D.,  an  Amer- 
part,  l£r.  Buckle  has  delivered  a  brilliant  lee-  lean  dergyman,  horn  at  Rutiand,  Mass.,  Oct. 
tan  on  woman,  at  the  royal  institution,  which  8, 1761,  died  at  Reedsborough,  near  Bennington, 
has  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Buckle's  Yt.,  June  12, 1812.  By  early  association  and 
seneral  place  of  residence  is  in  Oxford  terrace,  hereditary  bias,  he  was  destined  for  the  clerical 
London.  He  lives  with  his  mother,  in  the  ut-  profession.  In  boyhood  he  showed  unusual 
most  retirement,  spending  his  days  and  nights  activity  and  ardor,  both  in  athletic  sports  and 
among  books.  He  excels  as  a  whist  player  not  mental  pursuits,  and  at  the  age  of  16  entered 
kes  thsA  aa  a  chess  player;  but  he  leads  the  Tale  college.  He  was  known  in  college  for  the 
life  of  a  rednse,  and  his  mind  seems  concen-  kindness  and  gravity  of  his  character,  and  be- 
trated  upon  his  historical  work.  .  came  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  mastering  the 
BOCKLER^  JoHAim,  otherwise  known  as  standard  Roman  authors  so  thoroughly,  that  he 
SoimnxKBHANNxs,  and  Jxjlk  l*£oobghsub,  a  fa-  was  able  through  life  to  make  the  happiest 
mens  chief  of  brigands,  bom  at  Nastatten,  quotations  from  them.  Upon  attaining  his 
in  the  dodiy  of  Nateau,  in  1779,  guillotined  bachelor^s  degree,  he  received,  as  one  of  the 
at  MentSy  Nov.  21,  1808.  The  son  of  poor  8  best  scholars,  ^e  free  enjoyment  of  an  added 
pamta,  lie  had  already  distinguished  him-  8  years  at  the  inatitntion,  upon  the  funds  of  the 
sdf  by  juvenile  robberies,  when  he  entered  the  Berkeley  scholaidiip,  and  *^from  a  high  spiritr 
aervioe  of  the  executioner  of  B&renbaoh.  Be-  nality  of  feeling,"  assiduously  devoted  this 
mg  flogged  for  stealing  cattle  fh>m  his  master,  he  period  to  theological  studies.  Among  his 
ran  away  and  adopted  the  profession  of  sheep-  fdlow-students  at  Yale  and  life-long  frienda 
stealer.  Ho  was  detected  and  imprisoned,  ef-  were  those  whose  names  earliest  appear  in 
jEeeted  hia  e8c^>e,  and  joined  the  ehauffeui^,  a  the  brief  roll  of  American  authors — Barlow, 
bimd  of  robbers  which,  during  the  period  of  the  Trumbull,  and  Dwight.  When  the  period  of 
Fren^  revolution,  spread  terror  along  both  his  scholarship  terminated  he  became  a  tutor  in 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  college,  and  fulled  the  dnties  of  that 
Rothbart,  or  the  Red-Bearded,  he  was  twice  cap-  ofSce  for  4  years ;  thus  passing  11  years  of  his 
tmed,  9oa.  the  audadtv  and  address  with  which  life  among  the  halls  and  walks  of  his  alma  mater, 
he  made  hia  escape  froai  the  prisons  of  Saar-  During  his  residence  there  he  passed  through  a 
brack  and  Shnmern,  in  which  he  had  been  con-  great  moral  crisis,  the  result  of  his  sensitive 
fined,  save  him  great  celebrity.  He  next  united  temperament  and  profound  religious  inquiries, 
with  the  banditti  of  Peter  tiie  Black.  At  length  and  idfter  experiencing  much  depression  and 
he  was  elected  captain  of  a  troop  whidi  dedared  mental  conflict,  and  seeking  light  from  a  prayer- 
war  e^Mcially  against  the  Jews,  and  became  fal  investigation  of  the  SOTiptures,  he  was 
the  terror  of  the  whole  region  of  the  Rhine,  ^labled  consdentiously  to  define  his  position 
The  wealthy  farmers  used  to  purdiase  fh>m  as  a  reli^ous  believer,  and,  in  a  form  of  self^^ 
him,  at  high  prices,  passports  which  would  ena-  consecration  harmonizing  with  the  belief  of  the 
Ue  them  to  traverse  the  country  undisturbed,  l^ew  Enj^and  Calvinists^  to  devote  himself  to 
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the  work  of  the  ministry.    In  1779  he  was  Rer.  Joseph  Bnokminster,  D.  D.,  and  of  his  son, 
ordained  pastor  of  the  North  chnrch  of  Ports-  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens  Bnckminster,"  bj  Eliza 
month,  N.  H.,  whence  his  2  predecessors  had  Badkminster    Lee,     Boston,     1851.  — Joseph 
been  called  respectively  to  the  presidencies  of  Stevens,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  an  Amer- 
Yale  and  Harvard  colleges.    The  friendship  of  ican  detgyman,  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  May 
a  remarkably  gifted  and  cordial  fraternity  of  26,  1784,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  9,  1812. 
clergy  men,  the  liberal  disposition  of  his  people.  Few  men,  whose  professional  career  was  so  brie^ 
their  comparative  prosperity  and  fine  social  have  left  so  permanent  and  endeared  a  memory, 
culture,  rendered  his  position  as  agreeable  as  it  As  a  child  his  personal  beauty,  elastic  tempera- 
was  influential.    He  soon  after  married  Sarah  ment,    instinctively    religious    spirit,  love  of 
Stevens,  the   carefully  educated    daughter  of  knowledge,  and  great  aptitude  in  its  acquisition, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Kittery  Point.     The  made  him  the  idd  of  his  home  and  neighborhood, 
period  of  his  ministry  has  been  called  a  great  *  His  first  instruction  was  parental,  and  from 
transition  era  in  New  England  history,  both  the    parsonage  he  went,  in  his  11th  year,  to 
civil  and  ecclesiastic.    While  there  were  yet  Exeter  academy,  where  he  was  soon  distin- 
few  newspapers,  the  clergy  were  the  oracles  of  guished  as  a  scholar,  and  for  moral  excellence 
the  scattered  communities  upon  all  subjects  of  and  personal  fascination.    The  letters  addressed 
public  interest,  and  were  expected  to  preach  to  him  by  his  father  at  this  time,  offer  a  singular 
upon  important  political  events.    Br.  Buck-  illustration  of  the  economies,  strict  morals, 
minster  cherished  an  intense  admiration  of  the  and  minute  supervision  then  characteristic  of 
leaders  of  the  federal  party,  which  so  far  tine-  domestic  training  in  New  England.    Beside 
tured  his  occasional  homilies  as  sometimes,  and  the  prescribed  course  at  Exeter,  he  read  with 
particularly  in  one  instance,  to  call  forth  ani-  avidity  the  standard  English  works  in  general 
madversions  from  those  of  a  different  political  literature.    Entering  Harvard  college  in  1797, 
creed.    With  this  exception,  his  clerical  course  he  maintained  his  reputation  for  scholarship, 
was  singularly  calm  and  prosperous.    He  was  was  admired  for  his  tboughtfulness  and  mirth, 
especially  remarkable  for  the  fervor  of  his  de-  the  graces  of  his  manner  and  the  winning  kind- 
votional  exercises,  and  the  general  effect  of  his  ness  of  his  disposition,  became  the  favorite 
preaching  was  to  produce  emotion  rather  than  orator  of  the  dubs  and  reasoner  of  the  dobat> 
conviction.    Among  the  memorable  traits  and  ing  societies,  and  ''  as  a  belles-lettres  scholar,** 
incidents  of  his  life  and  character,  were  his  says  one  of  his  dassraates,^^  he  was  unequalled.*' 
simple  tastes  and  habits,  his  favorite  exercise  in  He  received  the  honor  of  the  English  oration 
the  garden  in  summer  and  in  wood-chopping  in  on  graduating,  and  the  fragments  preserved  of 
winter,  his  careful  preparation  of  sermons,  his  this  juvenile  performance  amply  justify  the 
attention  to  the  aged  and  poor,  his  consolations  traditional  charm  of  his  mind  and  expression, 
of  the  distressed,  his  love  of  sacred  music,  in  As  assistant  in  Exeter  academy,  after  leaving 
which  he  excelled,  his  paternal  care  and  sym-  college,  he  was  one  of  the  teadiers  of  Daniel 
pathy  at  home,  and  his  vivid  interest  In  the  Webster.    At  this  time   he   pursued  a  wide 
controversy  which,  during  his  later  years,  made  range  of  general  reading,  and  after  beginning  his 
so  wide  a  division  between  the  conservative  preparation  for  the  ministry,  left  the  academy 
and  liberal  Congregationalists.    The  change  of  to  reside  with  a  relative  in  summer  at  Waltham, 
views  arrived  at  and  maintained  by  his  idolized  and  in  winter  in  Boston,  while  pursuing  his 
and  gifted  son,  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  theological  studies.    After  he  had  preached  his 
the  discussions  between  the  two,  and  the  strug-  first  sermon,  he  was  invited  to  supply  the 
gle  between  love  and  duty,  self-respect  and  in-  pulpit  of  the  Brattle-street  church  in  jBoston, 
dependence  of  mind,  so  obvious  throughout,  and  in  1804  that  society  unanimously  elected 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  him  their  pastor.    He  wanted  a  few  months  of 
memoirs  of  both.    Although  differing  in  creed,  21  years  of  age  when  he  tiiius  became  the  minis- 
and  conscientiously  tenacious  ofhis  own  opinions,  ter  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  intelligent 
he  preached  his  son's  ordination  sermon.  When  religious  societies  in  ISew  England.    He  at  once 
the  latter  died  in  the  morning  of  his  days,  the  rose  to  the  level  of  the  highest  expectations  of 
prophetic  heart  of  the  dying  parent  realized  the  hb  friends;  his  church  became  a  shrine  for  the 
event  before  the  news  arrived,  and  he  himself  lovers  of  pure  and  devout  eloquence,  and  his 
expired  a  short  time  after  his  son's  decease,  parsonage  the  favorite  resort  of  the  most  intel- 
From  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  lectual  society  of  Boston.    The  social  graces  of 
followed   as  it  was  by  the  bereavement   of  the  man  were  indissolubly  blended  with  the 
another  wife  and  of  many  children.  Dr.  Buck-  sacred  gifts  of  the  pulpit  orator,  and  the  geni- 
minster  suffered  from  occasional  liability  to  ality  and  warmth  of  his  manners,  and  the 
nervous  depression ;  yet  the  stringent  duties  of  knowledge  and  wit  which  marked  his  conversa- 
his  profession,  his  vigorous  maturity  of  mind  tion,  made  his  home  delightful  to  his  friends  in 
and  body,  the  sodety  and  sympa^y  of  his  ac^  the    intervals  of  severe   professional   duties, 
oomplished  son  and  daughters,  were  rare  amel-  Although  the  charms  of  his  voice  and  the  ex- 
iorations  to  the  sorrows  of  his  Ufe.    He  died  pressiveness  of  his  countenance  and  gestures 
while  on  a  journey  for  his  health.    One  of  his  greatly  enhanced  tiie  immediate  effect  of  his  dis- 
daughters  has  published  an  interesting  biogra-  course,  yet  those  of  his  sermons  which  were 
phyof  her  father  and  brother:  **  Memoirs  of  the  collected  and  pubhshed  after  his  decease  are 
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remarkaoAe  for  pnrity  of  thought  and  finish  of  The  northern  part  is  hilly ;  the  remainder  of 
style,  and  in  some  instanoes  unite  the  hest  the  surface  is  moderately  uneven ;  the  whole  is 
traits  of  the  palmy  days  of  French  pulpit  elo-  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  inhabitants 
ouenoe  to  those  of  the  standard  old  English  are  generally  farmers  or  market  gardeners,  who 
divines.  The  claims  on  his  strength,  so  faith-  supply  Philadelphia  with  grain,  fruit,  meat,  and 
folly  met,  caused  a  failure  of  health,  which  dairy  produce.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
induced  him  to  seek  rest  and  a  change  of  air  and  1,167,781  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  1,168,710  of 
scene  in  a  voyage  to  Europe.  In  England  he  oats,  246,686  of  potatoes,  96,842  tons  of  hay, 
enjoyed  the  companionship  of  Dr.  Rees,  Gran-  and  2,886,182  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  98  flour 
viUe  Sharp,  Wilberforce,  and  especially  of  Dr.  and  grist  mills,  60  saw  mills,  23  tanneries,  and  a 
Taylor  of  Norwich,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield;  ia  vast  number  of  factories  of  almost  every  kind. 
Switzerland  he  met  Benjamin  Constant,  Madame  The  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  railroad  passes 
de  Stafel,  and  Ck>unt  Rumford ;  and  visited  the  through  the  south-eastern  part.  This  was  one 
seene  of  the  then  recent  destructive  avalanche  of  the  8  original  counties  founded  by  William 
which  overwhelmed  Goldau,  of  which  he  wrote  Penn  in  1682.  It  was  named  from  the  county 
an  admirable  description.  He  resided  severid  of  Bucks  in  England,  ^ea  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
months  in  Paris,  and  his  letters,  written  during  1850,  66,091 ;  capital,  Doylestown. 
the  whole  period  of  his  European  travels,  indi-  BUCKSPORT,  a  commercial,  lumbering,  and 
cate  a  strong  sympathy  with  literature  and  its  manufacturing  village  in  Hancock  co.,  Maine, 
associations ;  indeeo,  the  scholar  and  man  of  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Penobscot,  just  above 
elegant  tastes  were  always  coexistent  in  him  Orphan  island  and  the  narrows,  16  miles  8. 
with  the  divine.  While  in  England  he  pur-  ofBangor;  pop,  in  1860, 8,818.  During  the  war 
diased  many  works  for  the  Boston  Athenasum,  of  1812-*16  it  was  captured  by  the  English,  who 
and  on  his  return  was  an  active  member  of  the  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  this  village.  A  large, 
Anthology  club,  famous  in  the  literary  annals  substantial  fort,  built  1846-^60,  on  the  opposite 
of  that  metropolis  for  the  many  gifted  men  bank,  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  now  commanos  the 
which  it  included,  and  for  having  given  birlh  to  narrows  and  the  river  in  both  directions.  The 
(me  of  the  first  American  purely  literary  period-  village  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a  rising  slope. 
icals.  His  love  of  literature  and  high  esti-  Neat  and  tasteful  houses,  with  overshadowing 
mate  of  its  moral  and  social  fhnction  were  elo-  trees,  give  it  a  very  pretty  appearance  from  the 
o^ently  manifested  in  an  oration  which  he  river.  An  excellent  academy  and  good  schools 
delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  are  found  here.  As  the  Penobscot  seldom 
of  Harvard  university,  in  1809,  on  the  ^'Dangers  freezes  at  this  point,  Bucksport  becomes  the 
and  Duties  of  Men  of  Letters."  At  the  period  winter  harbor  for  Bangor  vessels,  as  well  as  for 
of  his  last  illness,  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  its  own  commerce,  which  employs  100  sail, 
German  studies,  tnen  just  beginning  to  attract  engaged  in  the  lumber,  coal,  and  fishing  trade. 
the  attention  oJT  theologians  in  this  country.  A  ferry  connects  it  with  Frankfort 
In  1806  he  superintended  the  republication  of  BUOKSTONE,  JomT  Baldwin,  an  English 
Grisbach's  Greek  Testament,  containing  the  actor  and  playwright,  born  in  the  isle  of 
most  important  various  readmgs,  and  was  after-  Wight,  in  1800.  Bred  to  the  law,  he  desert- 
ward  appointed  first  lecturer  on  Biblical  criti-  ed  the  solictor's  office  for  the  stage  in  1824. 
asm  in  the  university  at  Cambridge.  Mean-  He  made  his  debut  in  tragedy.  The  effect  of 
time  his  parochial  and  pulpit  labors,  and  the  his  performance  induced  him  to  try  low  come- 
correspondence  and  conversation  growing  out  dy,  m  which  he  soon  disclosed  a  rich  vein  of 
of  the  earnest  religious  controversy  of  the  time  talent.  He  was  first  distinguished  at  the  Snr- 
and  community,  ndly  and  fi-uitfully  occupied  rey  theatre,  London,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
him.  His  portrait  by  Stuart  gives  a  clear  im-  ferred  to  the  boards  of  the  Adelphi.  In  1840  he 
presston  of  the  intellectual  grace  of  his  counte-  went  to  the  Haymarket.  In  1842  he  visited 
nance  and  expression,  and  the  memoir  by  his  the  United  States.  In  1862  he  became  lessee  of 
sister  keeps  fresh  the  tradition  of  his  attractive  the  Haymarket  theatre.  As  an  actor  he  is  ex- 
gifts  and  presence.  Other  memorials  are  his  2  aggerated  without  being  vulgar,  his  ripe  humor 
volumes  of  sermons,  and  the  monument  at  being  under  the  control  of  a  keen  intelligence 
Mount  Aubnm,  consecrated  to  his  memory  a  and  nice  taste.  His  fault  is  an  extreme  man- 
quarter  of  a  century  after  his  decease.  After  the  nerism  of  utterance.  As  a  playwright,  he  has 
onerous  duties  of  election  week  he  sank  under  been  very  successful.  He  wrote  "  Yictorine,^' 
repeated  attacks  of  epUepsv.  The  feeling  oc-  the  ''Wreck  Ashore,"  the  *' Dream  at  Scil" 
caaoned  in  Boston  by  his  aeath  did  not  soon  '*  Poor  Jack,"  **  Jack  Sheppard,"  "  Agnes  de 
pass  away,  and  his  surviving  associates  always  Yere,"  "  Green  Bushes,"  and  upward  of  80 
remembered  and  spoke  of  him  widi  deep  melodramas  and  farces,  mostly  adapted  from 
emotion.  the  French.    His  comedies, '*  Married  life"  and 

BUCKS,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  '*  Single  Life,"  are  of  less  merit 

on  New  Jersey,  and  bounded  K  £.  by  Delaware  BUCKWHEAT     (polygonum     fagopyrum^ 

river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats.  Linn.),  a  species  of  grain  supposed  to  be  a  na- 

This  county  possesses  valuable  quarries  of  lime-  tive  of  Asia,  and  called  tU  Sarrasiitf  or  Saracen 

stone  and  sandstone ;  and  iron,  plumbago,  tita-  wheat,  by  the  lYenoh,  after  the  Saracens  ot 

mom,  and  zircon  are  found  in  some  localities.  Moors,  who  are  believed  to  have  introduced  i1 
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into  Spain.  It  thriTee  <m  poor  soils,  oomes  Doric  hero,  Hercnles,  or  the  beantifhl  elegy  of 
rapidly  to  matarity,  and  is  most  frequently  Moschns  on  the  death  of  Bion.  The  eharaoter- 
planted  in  tracts  that  are  not  rich  enough  istics  of  these  Greek  idyls,  for  so  they  were 
to  support  other  crops.  It  is  extremely  sen-  called  hy  the  writers,  are  a  peOTliar  racy  fresh- 
sidve  to  cold,  heing  destroyed  hy  the  least  ness,  helonging  to  them  alone;  a  loyeof  natore, 
frost,  hnt  it  may  he  planted  so  late  and  and  an  appreciaticn  of  its  sonnds  and  si^ts, 
reaped  so  early  as  to  incor  no  danger  from  that  snoh  as  are  fonnd  in  the  writers  of  no  other 
soarce.  Its  flowering  season  continnes  for  a  long  conntries,  nnless  it  he  some  of  the  earlier  £ng- 
time,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  the  seeds  to  lish  poets,  from  the  days  of  Ohancer  down  to 
be  in  perfection  when  it  is  reaped,  and  the  those  of  the  Elizabetban  era,  whom  the  old  bn* 
farmer  most  decide  by  carefnl  observation  at  colic  poets  of  Greece  also  strikuudy  resemble  in 
what  period  there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  delicacy  of  the  thonghts  and  the  riobnesB 
ripe  seeds.  Buckwheat  does  not  exhaust  the  soil,  and  elegance  of  the  fancy  which  gleam  out 
and  by  its  rapid  growth  and  its  shade  it  stafles  from  the  shadows  of  a  rustic  and  antique  dialect 
weeds,  provents  their  going  to  seed,  and  leaves  and  diction,  like  c^mpses  of  evening  sunshine 
the  field  dean  for  the  next  year.  It  is  sometimes  kindling  the  dewy  glades  into  emeralds  and  dia- 
ploughed  into  the  ground  in  a  green  state  for  monds,  among  the  rugged  and  maty  trunks  of 
manure.  The  seeds  of  buckwheat  famish  a  the  pine  forests,  in  whose  whispered  muidc  they 
white  flour,  from  which  a  popular  gruel  is  took  delight.  The  bucolic^  of  Virgil,  though 
made  in  (rermany  and  Poland,  and  breakfast  charming  poems,  are,  except  that  strange  one, 
Gi^es  in  England  and  America.  Cakes,  and  a  the  4th,  entitled  Pdlio,  and  seeming  to  be  par- 
dark  heavy  bread,  are  made  from  it  also  in  the  aphrased  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  mere 
provinces  of  France,  especially  in  Brittany,  literal  imitations  of  the  Greek  idyls ;  el^^tly 
its  flowers  secrete  a  large  amount  of  honey,  enough  done,  it  is  true,  but  entirely  lack* 
and  are,  thereforo,  always  covered  with  bees;  ing  the  touch  of  natnro  which  gives  their 
and  in  the  middle  United  Btates  it  is  often  charm  to  the  true  Greek  bucx>lics.  The  only 
cultivated  for  their  food.  The  grain  is  su-  Latan  writer  who  had  an  idea  of  rural  beauty, 
perior  to  oats  as  nutriment  for  horses  and  or  of  the  charm  of  rustic  life  and  enjoyment,  is 
poultry,  and  is  especially  efficacious  in  maldng  OatuUus,  who,  though  his  idyls  do  not  profess 
the  latter  lay  eggs.  The  green  plant  is  said  directly  to  be  buoolical  or  pastoral,  wrote  some 
to  greatly  increase  the  mUk  of  cows,  but  accord-  Ppems,  such  as  his  ^  Nuptials  of  Peleus  and 
ing  to  Thaer  and  Hauter,  it  produces  cramps  Thetis,'^  his  ^Atys,^'  and  his  ^^Sirmis,*'  which 
and  a  sort  of  intoxication  in  swine  and  sheep  are  as  distinctly  buoolical  as  if  they  had  been 
which  feed  largely  upon  it. — ^There  is  another  written  under  the  auspices  of  Pan,  in  the  grades 
kind  of  buckwheat  distinguished  from  the  pre-  of  Erymanthus,  or  among  the  hill  pastures  of 
ceding  by  the  sharper  angles  of  its  seeds,  and  Arcadia. 

by  its  tougher  stocks.    It  is  earlier  and  taller,        BUD  (Gr.  xfnurw,  from  ^ya>,  to  grow^  in  bot- 

less  sensitive  to  cold,  and  produces  erain  in  any,  an  organ  which  contains  within  itself  the 

larger  quantity,  but  of  an  inferior  and  bitter  rudiments  of  stems,  branches,  leaves,  and  flow- 

qu^ity.    It  was  introduced  from  Tartary  iuto  ers.    It  is  found  either  at  the  apex  of  a  stem, 

Bussia  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  or  at  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  and  is  thus  ^ther 

and  it  has  thence  been  dispersed  all  over  Europe,  terminal  or  lateral.     Begarded  externally,  it  is 

Hence  its  name  of  Siberian  buckwheat,  or  jpoiy-  an  ovoidal,  conical,  or  spherical  coUection  of 

ffonum  To/rtaricum.  scales,  or  rudimentary  leaves,    arranged   one 

BUCOLICS,  a  style   of  poetry  introduced  over  the  other  in  an  imbricated  manner.    In 

by  the  Greeks,  more  eepeciolly  by  the  Siciliana  cold  dimates  a  downy  or  resinous  coating  is 

descriptive  of  the  delights  of  the  primitive  rural  often   added  to  give  still   further  protection 

life  of  the  herdsmen  and  mountain  shepherds,  from  frost  to  the  organs  within;  but  in  warm 

whose  rugged  and  picturesque  days  were,  for  climates,  where  this  protection  is  not  needed, 

the  most  part,  spent  among  the  forest  glades  the  leaves  in  the  imbrication   aro  both  less 

nud  upper  pastures  of  the  mountains,  which  compact  and  less  numerous.    In  the  centra  of 

alone,  under  the  burning  suns  and  in  the  arid  this  enclosure  is  a  growing  vital  point,  a  particle 

climates  of  Greece  and  southern  Italy,  could  of  delicate  cellular  matter,  continuous  with  the 

afford  verdure^  shade,  or  water  during  the  in-  cellular  centra  of  the  main  stem.    A  bud  is  the 

tense  summer  heats.    These  poems  in  Greek,  first  stage  in  the  plan  of  vegetation,  and  its  de- 

the  most  beautifril  of  which  are  by  Theocri-*  velopment  constitutes  the  whole  plant     The 

tus  and  Moschus,  both  Sicilians,  ara  generally  embryo  of  the  seed  is  but  a  pnmary  stem 

composed  in  hexameter  verse,  and  always  in  crowned  with  a  bud.     This  stem  elongates 

the  Doric  dialect,  the  life  of  the  woods  and  htils  through  its  whole  length  in  growing,  and  raises 

belonging  especially  to  the  Dorian,  as  did  that  the  budding  apex  above  the  surface  of  the  soil, 

of  the  city,  with  its  theatras,  baths,  and  acad-  whera  its  cotyledons  expand  into  leaves.    The 

emies,  to  the  Ionian  race.    Sometimes  tiiey  plumule,  or  bud  of  the  embryo,  then  begins 

relate  puraly  to  the  topics  to  which  they  as-  its  growth  from  the  Joint  <^  these  leaves,  and 

sume  to  belong ;  sometimes  they  slaike  a  much  carries  up  the  second  leaf  or  pair  of  leaves 

higher  strain,  as  that  of  Theocritus,  whioh  de-  to  some  distance  above  the  first,  and  thus  by 

scribes  the  killing  of  the  Nemean  lion  by  the  leaf  after  lea^  or  pair  after  pair,  the  whole  herb 
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or  tree  is  btiilt  up,  &  bud  or  imdeTeloped  por-  bridge  oi  boats,  and  since  1849  by  a  suspension 

tum  always  remaining  at  the  apex.    This  bnd  bridge  1,250  feet  long ;  a  tnnnel  to  connect  the 

is  a  nuidatare  of  the  whole  tree.    Its  scales  bridge  with  the  forti'ess  has  been  in  course  of  con* 

haye  the  same  relative  sitnation  as  the  proper  stmetion since  1853.  Bndais  about  0  miles  in  cir- 

leayes  of  the  ^>eciee,  and  will  themselyes  in  the  omt,  and  built  around  the  SchlossbeiY,  an  isolated 

next  season  become  leaves  as  the  germ  of  the  and  shelving  rook.  Its  central  and  highest  part^ 

bod  ascends  above  them.    In  this  way,  by  the  called  the  fortress,  is  the  most  regular  portion  of 

repeated  development  of   the   terminal   bud  the  town,  and  contains  many  fine  buildings  and 

in  a  direot  line,  the  main  stem  is  produced. —  squares.    This  fortress  is  surrounded  by  wdls, 

The  devel<^ment  of  the  axiDary  or  lateral  buds  from  which  the  several  suburbs  extend  toward 

gives  rise  to  branches.    At  the  axil  of  every  the  river.   The  principal  edifices  of  the  city  are 

leaf  there  appear,  either  perfectly  or  imper-  the  royal  palace,  a  quadrangular  structure  564 

feetly,  one  or  more  buds.     Under  favorable  feet  in  length,  and  containing  208  apartments; 

drcamstances  these    buds   grow    and  form  the  church  of  the  ascensi<»i  of  the  virgin,  and 

branches   precisely  as  the   original   stem  is  the  garrison  church,  both  Gothic  structures ; 

formed.    The  branches  in  turn  have  buds  at  the  arsenal,  the  state  palace,  and  the  town  haU. 

the  axils  of  their  leaves,  and  thus  bran<9hes  of  a  Buda  contains  12  Roman  Oatholio  churches,  a 

8d  order  are  formed,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue,  several  monas- 

the  ultimate  ramifications  being  termed  branch*  teries  and  convents,  a  theatre,  and  many  im* 

lets.    Some  plants,  as  the  palm,  put  forth  no  portant  military,  educational,  and  benevolent 

axillary  buds ;  many  during  their  first  year  are  institutions.     There    are   several    publishing 

restricted  to  developing  their  main  stem,  but  houses  and  8  journals  established  here.    The 

afterward  the  growth  of  the  terminal  and  axil-  observatory,  with  the  printing  establishment  of 

laiy  bods  goes  on  together.    If  every  bud  came  the  university  of  Peetn,  is  built  upon  an  emi- 

to  maturity,  every  tree  would  have  perfect  nence  to  the  south  of  the  town,  516  feet  above 

symmetry,  either  with  alternate  or  opposite  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  no  expense 

branches.     l¥here  the  structure  is  opposite^  has  been  spared  to  furnish  it  with  the  b€»t  in- 

there  would  be  8  buds  near  the  apex  of  every  struments.    There  are  in  various  parts  of  the 

branch,  one  terminal  and  2  in  the  axils  of  the  suburbs  sulphurous  hot  springs,  and  relics  re- 

nearest'pahr  of  leaves;  it  is  rare,  however,  that  main  of  baths  constructed  here  by  the  Romans 

one  of  ihe  8  does  not  fail.    This  failure  is  in  and  Turks,  the  former  tenants  of  the  place.    The 

some  q>eeies  regular,  as  in  the  horse  chestnut,  principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  the  wines 

where  the  lateral  ones  are  checked,  and  in  the  (chiefly  red  wines,  resembling  those  of  Bur* 

lilaC)  where  only  the  lateral  ones  ffrow,  making  gundy)  which  are  produced  from  the  vineyards 

the  stem  annually  bi-forked.    The  fidlure  is,  upon  the  neighboring  heights,  to  the  amount,  it 

however,  in  most  cases  as  capricious  as  the  is  computed,  of  4,500,000   s^ons  annually. 

phenomena  of  climate,  soil,  and  the  weather.  There  are  also  cannon  founderies,  and  a  few 

In  a  loxurions  soil,  and  in  some  species  sur-  manufactures  of  silk,  velvet,  cottons,  woollens, 

charged  with  sap,  the  predestined  symmetry  and  leather.    The  boats  of  the  Danube  steam- 

of  the  plant  is  interfered  with  not  only  by  fail-  boat  navigation  company  are  built  here,  giving 

ore  bat  by  excess,  a  bud  sometimes  bursting  employment  to  about  600  persons.     Bi^  is 

forth  from  other  parts  than  the  axils  of  leaves,  the  usual  residenceof  the  governor  of  Hungary, 

or  2  <Nr  8  bads  sometimes  issuing  from  a  angle  and  of  the  public  authorities. — ^It  has  been 

axiL — The  flower,  like  the  branch,  is  evolved  thought  that  this  city  occupies  the  site  of  the 

fiom  a  bud,  and  its  parts  adhere  to  the  law  of  old  Aquincum  mentioned  in  the  ^'  Itinerary''  of 

arrangement  which  nas  controlled  the  whole  Antonmus.    During  the  Hungarian  monarchy, 

deyel(^ment  of  the  plant   The  fiower-buds  and  Buda  was  the  residence  of  its  kings,  by  whom  it 

kaf-bods  are  identical  as  to  situation,  and  the  was  enlarged  and  adorned,  especially  by  Matthi- 

leaf  of  the  branch  passes  by  regular  gradations  as  the  Great.   It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  under 

into  the  sepal,  petal,  and  stamen  of  the  fiower.  Solyman  the  Magnificent  in  1526,  but  was  re- 

The  organ  which  has  produced  the  whole  plant  covered  the  next  year.    It  fdU  again  into  the 

from  the  embryo  of  the  seed  is  not  supplanted^  hands  of  the  Tmrks  in  1529,  and  remained  in 

nor  its  plan  dianged,  in  producing  the  final  thdrposseBsiontiU  1686,  when  it  was  finally  re* 

work  of  inflorescence  and  fructification ;  but  for  covered  by  Oharies  of  Lorraine,  and  in  1784  was 

the  mm  end  now  to  be  accomplished  it  receives  again  made  the  seat  of  government.    Buda  has 

a  more  delicate  character.  been  beleaguered  not  less  than  20  times  in  the 

BUDA,  or  Ofsv,  a  dty  on  the  west  bank  of  course  of  her  history.  The  last  siege  took  place  in 

the  Danabe,  formerly  the  capital  9f  Hungary,  May,  1849,  when  the  Hungarian  army  under 

and  now  that  of  the  circle  of  Pesth;  pop.  c^the  GOigey  had  driven  back  the  Austrian  troops  to 

town  and  ita  7  suburbs,  inelucUng  tiiat  of  Alt  tiie  western  fit>ntier  of  the  kingdom.  Two  plans 

Ofen,  which  was  annexed  in  1850,  45,658,  ex-  were  discussed  as  to  ftirther  operations :  first, 

ehniye  of  IhBaariaon  and  the  students.    It  is  to  follow  up  the  advantages  gained,  by  a  vigor* 

diitant  fhnn  Vienna,  in  a  straight  line,  185  ous  pursuit  of  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground, 

miles  &  E.,  and  from  Belgrade  200  miles  K.W.  to   oisperse   his  forces  before  the  Russians 

It  was  formoiyeonnectedwiththe  city  of  Pesth,  then  marching  on  Hungaij,  could  arrive,  and 

whfioiilieaont]ieoppo6iteBideoftheriver,bya  to   attempt  to  revdutionuse  Vienna;  or,  to 
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remain  on  the  clefensiye  in  front  of  Comom,  6  mortars,  arrived  from  Comora.  A  breaching 
and  to  detach  a  strong  corps  for  the  siege  of  battery  was  constmcted  on  a  height  600  yards 
Buda,  where  the  Anstrians  on  their  retreat  had  from  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  rampart,  and  b^an 
left  a  garrison.  Gdrgey  mainUuns  that  this  lat-  its  fire,  May  15.  Previous  to  that  day,  Hentzi 
ter  plan  was  insisted  on  by  Eossath  and  Klap-  had  bombarded  the  town  of  Pesth  without 
ka ;  bat  Klapka  professes  to  know  nothing  of  any  provocation,  or  without  the  chance  of  de- 
Kossuth  having  sent  such  an  order,  and  denies  riving  any  advantage  from  this  proceeding, 
that  he  himseu  ever  advised  this  step.  From  a  On  the  16th  the  breach  was  opened,  thou^ 
comparison  of  GOrgey's  and  Elapka^s  writings  scarcely  practicable ;  however,  Gdrgey  ordered 
we  must,  however,  confess  that  there  still  re-  the  assault  for  the  following  night,  one  column 
mains  considerable  doubt  as  to  who  is  to  be  to  assault  the  breach,  2  others  to  escalade  the 
blamed  for  the  march  on  Buda,  and  that  the  walls,  and  a  4th,  under  Kmety,  to  take  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Elapka  is  by  no  means  waterworks.  The  assault  was  everywhere  un- 
conclusive.  GOrgey  also  says  that  his  resolu-  successfuL  The  artillery  attack  was  resumed, 
tion  was  farther  determined  by  the  total  want  While  the  breaching  battery  completed  its- 
of  field-gun  ammunition  and  other  stores,  and  work^  the  palisadings  around  the  waterworks 
by  his  own  conviction  that  the  army  would  re-  were  shattered  by  12-pounders,  and  the  in- 
fuse to  pass  the  frontier.  At  all  events,  all  tenor  of  the  place  was  bombarded.  False  at- 
offensive  movements  were  arrested,  and  Gdrgey  tacks  were  made  every  night  to  alarm  the 
marched  with  80,000  men  to  Buda.  By  this  garrison.  Late  on  the  evening  of  the  20th. 
move  the  last  chance  of  saving  Hungary  was  another  assault  was  prepared.  The  4  columns 
thrown  away.  The  Anstrians  were  allowed  to  and  their  objects  of  attack  remained  the  same, 
recover  from  their  defeats,  to  reorganize  their  and  before  daybreak  on  the  21st  they  advanced 
forces,  and  6  weeks  afterward,  when  the  Bus-  on  the  fortress.  After  a  desperate  Btruggle> 
fiians  appeared  on  the  borders  of  Hungary,  during  which  Hentzi  himself  led  the  defence  of 
they  again  advanced,  127,000  strong,  while  2  the  breach  and  fell  mortally  wounded,  tho 
reserve  corps  were  still  forming.  Thus,  the  breadi  was  carried  by  the  47th  Honved  bat- 
siege  of  Buda  forms  the  turning  point  of  the  talion,  followed  by  the  d4th,  while  Kmety 
Hungarian  war  of  1848-^49,  and  if  there  ever  stormed  the  waterworks,  and  the  troops  of  the 
really  were  treasonable  relations  between  GOr-  8d  army  corps  under  Xnezich  escaladed  the 
gey  and  the  Anstrians,  they  must  have  taken  walls  near  the  Vienna  gate.  A  severe  fight  la 
place  about  this  time. — ^The  fortress  of  Buda  the  interior  of  the  fortress  ensued,  but  soon  the 
was  but  a  faint  remnant  of  tiiat  ancient  strong-  garrison  surrendered.  Of  8,500  men,  about 
hold  of  the  Turks,  in  which  they  so  often  h^  1,000  were  killed,  the  rest  were  made  prisoners, 
repulsed  all  attacks  of  the  Hungarian  and  im-  The  Hungarians  lost  600  men  during  the  siege, 
perial  armies.  The  ditches  and  glacis  were  BUDA  i  OON,  or  Bcdaon,  a  district  of  Ro- 
levelled ;  there  remained  but  the  main  ram-  hUcund,  British  India,  in  the  N.  W.  provinces, 
parts,  a  work  of  considerable  height,  fJEiced  with  bounded  N.  by  Moradabad,  N.  £.  by  Bareily, 
masonry.  It  formed  in  its  general  outline  an  B.  £.  by  Shahjehanpoor,  S.  by  Furruckabad  and 
oblong  square,  the  sides  of  which'  were  more  Hinpooree,  and  W.  by  Alighur  and  Boolnnd^ 
or  less  irregularly  broken  so  as  to  admit  of  a  shahur.  It  lies  between  lat.  27°  88'  and  28°  29' 
pretty  efiScient  flanking  fire.  An  intrenchment  K..  long.  78**  21'  and  79°  85'  £. ;  area,  2,868  sq. 
of  recent  construction  led  down  from  the  east-  miles;  pop.  1,019,161,  of  whom  877,509  are 
em  front  to  the  Danube,  and  protected  tiie  Hindoos.  The  country  is  low,  level,  generally 
waterworks  supplving  the  fortress  with  water,  fertile,  and  well  watered,  the  Gang^  flowing 
The  garrison  consisted  of  4  battalions,  about  a  through  its  8.  W.  part,  the  Ramgunga  through 
company  of  sappers,  and  the  necessary  allot-  its  £.  part,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  district  being 
ment  of  runners,  under  Migor-Gen.  Hentzi,  a  intersected  by  the  Muhawa,  and  the  Sote  or 
brave  ana  resolute  officer.  Seventy-five  guns  Yarwuifadar. — ^The  chief  town  of  this  district, 
were  mounted  on  the  ramparts.  On  May  4^  of  the  same  name,  has  a  population  of  21,869. 
after  having  effected  the  investment  of  the  It  was  occupied  by  the  mutine^^,  and  a 
place,  and  after  a  short  cannonade  from  heavy  body  of  liberated  prisoners  from  Bareily, 
field-guns,  GOrgey  summoned  the  garrison  to  June  1,  1857.  The  Europeans  escaped  by 
surrender.  This  being  refused,  he  ordered  fiight.  Gen.  Whitelock  marched  against  the 
Kmety  to  assail  the  waterworks;  under  the  pro-  town  and  captured  it,  April  19,  1858,  after  an 
tection  of  the  fire  of  all  disposable  guns,  his  col-  engagement  in  which  the  rebels  lost  500  men 
umn  advanced,  but  the  artiUery  of  the  intrench-  and  4  guns.  On  the  80th  of  the  same  month 
ment,  enfilading  its  line  of  march,  soon  drove  it  the  sepoys  were  again  defeated  about  10  miles 
back.  It  was  thus  proved  that  an  attack  by  from  here,  by  a  force  under  Qen.  Pennyfeather. 
main  force  would  never  carry  the  place,  and  The  rebels  were  entirely  subdued  on  May  7, 
that  an  artillery  attack  was  indispensable  in  1858. 

order  first  to  form  a  practicable  breach.    But  BUDDE  (BUDD^US),  Johank  Fbaiiz,  a 

there  were  no  guns  at  hand  heavier  than  12-  German  theologian,  bom  at  Anklam,  June  25, 

pounders,  and  even  for  these  the  ammunition  1667,  died  at  Jena,  Nov.  19, 1729.   He  lectured 

was  deficient.    After  some  time,  however,  4  npon  theology  and  philosophy  successively  at 

24-pounder8  and  1 16-pounder,  and  subsequently  Wittenberg,  Malle,  and  Jena.  In  his  vrritings, 
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wliiob  are  very  nameroos,  he  often  sought  to  Mongol,  Burehan^  Japanese  Bud$do;  the  nnm- 

mediate  between  and  hannonize  opposite  views,  ber  of  his  names  is  12,000  in  Ceylon,  and  in  a 

Among  his  principal  works  are,  MisUma  JurU  Thibetan  tract  6,453).   All  beings  become  aware 

Naturm^  InttUutiones  TheologicB  moralis^  and  of  liis  arrival,  and  2  merchants  from  far-off 

Ifuiitutumes  Theolagia  dogmaticm,  lands  are  the  first  mortals  who  see  him,  offering 

BUDDEEABAD,  a  strong  fortress  of  Afghan-  him  honey,  milk,  &c.    10.  He  "  tarns  the  wbeel 

istan,  memorable  as  the  place  of  imprisonment  of  faith, '^  or  becomes  a  teacher,  ^*  nnfarls  the  vie- 

of  the  British  captives  spared  from  the  mas-  torioas  banner  of  the  good  law,"  and  proceeds 

f  acres  of  1841.  to  Yaranasi,  now  Benares,  on  the  Ganges ;  there 

BUDDHA-GATA,  a  mined  city  of  Bahar,  he  finds  his  5  former  pnpils,  and  though  he 
much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  It  is  situated  preaches  in  the  Maghadi  language  he  is  under- 
near  Graya,  55  m.  S.  of  Patna,  and  contains  stood  by  all  hearers  of  different  tongues.  Many- 
numerous  remains  of  temples  and  images.  other  fanciful  stories,  and  many  philosophic  spec- 

BUDDHISM  Aim  BUDDHA,  an  Asiatic  reli-  nlations  have  been  interpolated  amid  the  facts 
^on  and  its  founder.  Buddha  (to  know,  intelli-  in  the  history  of  Buddha,  especially  in  the  45 
gence)  is  the  generic  name  for  a  deified  teacher  vears  of  his  sacerdotal  functions.  The  scene  of 
oftheBauddhas,  whom  we  call  Bnddhists.  These  nls  priestly  life  is  placed  by  some  in  the  Dec- 
bold  that  innumerable  Buddhas  have  appeared  to  can,  by  others  in  Ceylon,  and  by  others  in  the 
save  the  world,  among  them  one  in  the  present  Punjaub,  and  even  beyond  the  Indus ;  idthough, 
period,  also  known  as  S&kyamuni,or  Saint  Sakya,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
who  is  believed  by  some  to  have  been  the  9th  in-  stricted  within  Oude,  south  and  north  Bahar, 
carnation  of  Vishnu ;  by  others  the  son  of  the  extending  probably  to  the  boundary  of  Bengal 
moon,  and  regentofthe  planet  Mercury.  He  was  and  into  the  Doab  and  Rohilcund.  An  enor- 
a  reformer  of  Brahminism,  introducing  a  simple  moua  quantity  of  sculptures  not  far  from  modem 
creed,  and  substituting  a  mild  and  humane  code  Gaya,  and  other  monuments  at  and  near  Patna, 
of  moralitj  for  its  cruel  laws  and  usages.  His  bear  witness  to  the  reality  of  the  reformer's  ex- 
history  is  to  a  great  extent  l^endary,  and  is  istenoe.  When  he  appears  to  discharge  his 
divided  into  12  sections,  viz. :  1.  While  in  the  beneficent  mission,  men  and  women  of  all  classes 
4th  heaven  he  determines  to  save  the  world,  and  ages,  rich  and  poor,  sick  and  well,  flock 
and  chooses  to  be  born  as  the  son  of  Suddhoda-  around  him.  Most  of  the  mlers  become  con- 
na,  king  of  Kapilavastu  and  of  Mayfi,  yet  a  verts  together  with  their  subjects.  Sr^vasti 
virgin ;  both  of  the  S&kya  genus  of  the  Kshat-  (the  city  of  hearing),  on  the  northern  bank  of 
triya  caste,  and  a  branch  of  the  Ikshvakus  who  the  Ganges,  became  a  rival  of  Gaya.  There 
were  of  the  race  of  the  sun,  kings  of  Ayodhya  Anathapindika  built  a  magnificent  monastery, 
(now  Oude)  or  even  descended  from  Maha  Sam-  from  which  most  of  the  Buddhist  holy  books 
mala,  the  first  of  all  kings  of  the  present  peri-  are  dated.  Here  Sakyamuni  appoints  his  pu- 
od.  2.  He  descends  from  heaven  as  a  white  pils  as  apostles,  and  performs  many  miracles, 
elephant ;  is  conceived  as  a  6  colored  ray  of  At  first  ne  is  adverse  to  the  admission  of 
l^ht.  8.  He  is  bom  amid  great  miracles,  woipen  to  ecdesiastioal  life«  but  afterward 
through  the  right  side,  and  as  soon  as  bom  most  chooses  some  as  his  agents,  fie  is  also  named 
solemnly  proclaims  his  mission.  4.  He  is  nam-  Sramana  («rama^  to  oe  wearied),  or  the  un- 
ed  Sarv&rthasiddha  (sarta^  all,  (vrthOy  wish,  re-  changeable,  and  is  soon  opposed  by  Brahmins 
quest,  nddha^  fulfilment) ;  his  mother  dies  on  and  others,  especially  for  admitting  the  impure 
the  7th  day  after  his  birth ;  he  is  cared  for  by  and  outcast  to  the  privileges  of  religious  as- 
her  sister,  Pri^apati  Gautami  {praja^  world,  cetidsm.  He  humbles  the  6  Tirthakas,  or  sec- 
piaople,  jEiati,  master,  gautama^  sag^X  ^^  ^^  tarian  philosophers,  and  visitors  of  sacred  ponds, 
Brahnzinio,  Gotama  genus ;  hence  he  is  called  whose  lucrative  occupation  is  mined  by  the 
Gautama.  5.  He  chooses  Gop&,  also  a  S&kya,  new  doctrine.  Calumny,  conspiracies,  and 
for  his  bride,  and  obtains  her  after  having  shown  snares,  all  tricks  of  Mara,  are  unavailing  against 
Ms  prowess  in  a  public  game,  and  his  great  him.  11.  His  native  city  with  all  his  kindred  are 
learning  and  skiQ  in  arts.  6.  After  meditating  most  cmelly  destroyed,  by  a  king  of  Eosala,  short- 
on  the  vanity  of  enjoyments,  he  leaves  his  fa-  ly  before  his  death  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
ther*8  house  and  becomes  a  most  austere  ascetic  This  causes  great  convulsions  of  nature.  King 
and  hermit.  7.  He  performs  the  most  rigid  Asoka  raised  on  the  spot  where  he  died  a  atupa 
penances,  goes  to  the  ^odhimanda  or  throne  of  or  mound  with  a  column  to  his  memory.  12. 
intdligenoe  at  G«ya;  sits  under  the  Bodhidm-  When  his  body  is  about  to  be  burnt,  the  pile 
ma,  or  fiGW  religiasa  (banian),  where  every  Bo-  cannot  be  kindled ;  but  after  Kasyapa  has  hon- 
dhisattva  (intelligence  of  truth)  becomes  a  Bud-  ored  the  feet  of  the  dead,  the  **  flame  of  con- 
dha.  8.  He  is  tempted  by  Mara  (mri,  to  die),  the  templation"  breaks  out  of  the  breast  and  con- 
god  of  love,  sin,  and  death ;  but  withstands  his  sumes  the  corpse.  The  pearly,  heaven-scented 
enchantments  and  terrors.  9.  He  recollects  all  pieces  of  his  bones,  which  have  defied  the  fire, 
his  previous  births  and  those  of  all  beings,  at-  almost  cause  a  war  for  their  possession,  but  are 
tains  thus  to  Bodhi  Oi^^Uigei^ce)  And  shines  at  last  divided  among  7  competitors,  who  erect 
forth  AS  the  Buddha,  *Hhe  awakened,  inteUigent  stupas  over  them. — £ven  if  an  actual  personal 
knowing*'  (Chinese  lb  thu  or  Fo,  also  trand^ted  existence  be  denied  to  Sakyamuni,  the  religious 
£ta  the  enlightened;  Thibetan,  JSangs  rgyaa;  reform  itself  must  be  admitted   as   a  fact 
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AmoDg  the  BuddHistio  nations  there  is  a  differ^  of  the  faith,  about  100  years  after   Sfikya's 

ence  of  about  2,000  years  as  to  the  date  of  bis  demise.     The  history  of  Buddhism  at  that 

death.    As  the  skilfully  contrived  story  of  88  time  is   enveloped  in  the  greatest  darkneas. 

Buddhist  patriarchs  in  uninterrupted  succession  Among  about  18  sects  2  are  prominent  viz., 

is  now  exploded,  we  prefer  the  Cingalese  date  the  Vaibliushika  (vaibJidj  division)  or  dilem* 

of  54dB.O.    Brahminism  had  become  intoler*  mists,  with  many  subdivisions;  the  Sautran- 

able.     Sukyamuni   rejects   the   Brahma,  the  tika  (<tf^a  and  a;^<«A;a,  near),  or  close  observers 

authority  of  the  Yedas,  the  sacrifices  and  all  of  the  original  maxims. — Alexander's  invasion 

Brahminic  rites.     Even  popular  Buddhism  in  ofthePunJaubgaveagreatimpulseto  the  spread 

adopting  the  Brahminio  gods  degrades  them  of  Buddhism.  The  Nanda  dynasty  of  Magaaha  in 

below  Buddha,  even  below  the  Arhats  (arhOf  to  south  Bahar  was  overthrown  by  the  miraculous 

worship)  or  venerable  priests,  thus  raising  men  Chandragupta,  or  Sandrakottns,  who  freed  the 

above  the  gods.    Buddha,  a  man,  and  not  an  Punjaub  from  Macedonian  rule,  received  If  e^;as- 

incamation  of  a  higher  being,  is  self-perfected,  thenes  at  his  court  in  Pataliputra,  and  nmted 

In  the  Yedas  also,  holiness,  piety,  meditation,  all  India  under  his  sceptre.    Through  bis  origin 

and  wisdom  are  mightier  thanaU  gods.    Indian  as  a  Soodra,  and  through  the  invasion  in  ques- 

virtue,  more  passive  than  active,  consists  in  tion,  he  broke  the  power  of  the  Brahmins, 

the  taming  of  sensuality,  of  one's  own  will,  in  His  grandson  Dharmasoka,  the  greatest  king  of 

sympathy  with  all  beings,  in  self-sacrifice.    As  the  Maurja  dynasty,  extended  the  empire,  and 

soon   as  sin  is  uprooted,  infinite  knowledge  being  miracmously  converted,  became  from  a 

opens. — Ori^ally,  Buddhism  was  simple,  ethi-  cruel  tyrant  the  most  pious  observer  and  the 

cal,  and  rational ;  and  hence  hostile  to  mythol-  most  zealous  propagator  of  Buddhism.    Under 

ogy,  scholasticism,  ceremonies,  and  priestcraft,  the  name  of  Fiyadasi  (love-gifted,  pioijs)  he 

It  was  btmevolent  and  humane  in  the  highest  published  most  humane  edicts,  many  of  which 

degree.    It  improved  upon  the  Sankhya  philos-  are  found  engraved  on  columns  at  Delhi  and 

ophy,  and  rendered  it  popular  and  practical.    It  Allahabad,  and  on  rocks  near  Peshawer  in 

calledallmen,  without  any  distinction  of  quality  Guzerat,  Orissa,  &c.,  not  in  Sanscrit',  the  Ian- 

or  position,  to  its  fold,  opening  to  all  the  way  of  guage  of  the  Brahmins,  but   in  Prakrit  or 

salvation,  which  it  teadbes  to  be  attunable  by  popular  dialects.    These  edicts  inculcate  the 

purity  of  conduct.    Castes,  however,  were  not  practice  of  virtues,  order  the  construction  of 

directly  aboliihed,  but  ignored,  so  that  they  roads  and  hospitals,  and  even  abolish  canital 

exist  to  thb  day  in  Ceylon,  the  great  southern  punishment.    The  8d  great  council  was  beid  at 

stronghold  of  Buddhism.    '*I  am  a  BhUcshu^'^  the  command  of  Piyadasi,  at  Pataliputra,  where 

(beggar),  says  Sukyamuni,  without  Brahminio  1,000  Arhats  tried  to  cure  the  great  anarchy 

pride.     ^^  Tl>ere  is  but  one  law  for  all :  severe  caused  in  the  church  by  sectarians,  aad  false 

punishment  for  crime,  and  great  reward  for  and  licentious  monks.    At  the  eonclosion  of 

virtue.^^    "  My  law  is  one  of  grace  for  all ;  like  the  council,  an  earthquake  is  said  to  have  ap- 

heaven  affording  room  for  men  and  women,  proved  its  decrees.    The  most  probable  date  of 

for  boys  and  girls,  for  rich  and  poor.*'     "  It  is  this  council  is  218  after  Sakyamuni'a  death 

diflacult  to  be  rich  and  learn  the  way."    In  a  ^828  B,  C.)    Scarcely  any  book  which  passes 

legend  all  lamps  kindled  in  honor  of  Buddha  for  the  word  of  Buddha  is  prior  to  this  coundl, 

ceased  burning,  except  one  offered  by  a  poor  in  which  tlie  decrees  of  the  preceding  councils 

woman.    Ananda,  his  favorite  disciple,  drinks  were  modified ;  indeed,  it   may  be   doubted 

water  drawn  from  a  well  by  a  Chandali.  Sakya-  whether  any  such  book  reaches  even  so  far 

muni  spoke  to  the  people  in  parables  under  back.    The  creed  was  introduced  into  Ceylon 

the  free  sky ;  united  the  scattered  anchorets  into  in  the  first  year  after  the  8d  councU,  where  it 

communities,  orders,  and  monasteries,  some  for  was  preserved  for  a  century  merely  by  oral  tra- 

men,  some  for  women ;  also  allowing  persons  of  dition.    In  less  trustworthy  quarters  than  the 

both  sexes  to  be  lay  members  without  vowing  Cingalese  there  are  manifest  contradictions ; 

/thastity  and  mendicity.    The  clergy  were  made  Uie  i^epaulese  believing  that  Sukyamuni  wrote 

the  foundation  of  Buddhistic  society,  whereas  9  books,  while  the  Chinese  denve  the  canon 

in  other  creeds  ^e  laity  are  tiie  basis  on  which  from  the  first  council,  and  the  Thibetans  say 

the   hierarchy   reposes.— The  first  period  of  that  the  Tripitaka  (3  baskets)  were  written  2 

Buddhism,  from  Sukyamuni  to  its  recognition  as  centuries  after  the  8d  counciL    In  preparing 

a  sort  of  state  religion  in  the  great  PraoMna  or  the  canon,  Sanscrit  was  probably  used  along 

Prasian  empire  and  beyond  Hindostan,  compre-  with  *  other  vernacular  tongues  by  the  dis- 

hends   the   fixation  of  the  dogmas,  its  first  ciples.    The  books  of  Ceylon,  Bunnah,  Siam, 

schisms,  and  oecumenic  councils.    Rasyapa,  Uie  are  translated  from  the  P&li,  a  form  of  writing 

principal  disciple  of  Sukyamuni,  held  tne  1st  of  the  Magadhi,  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit.    The 

council  of  500  Arhats  at  R^jagriha,  establishing  oode  of  the  4th  council,  held  in  Kasmira,  is  in 

the  Vinaya  (ct,  before ;  ni,  to  conduct)  or  dis-  Sanscrit    Unlike  the  Brahmins,  who  thought 

cipline  based  upon  the  Satras  (jihriy  to  sew,  barbarians  unworthy  of  their  holy  religion,  the 

string)  or  apophthegms  and  sermons  of  Buddha,  Sthaviras  or  elders  of  the  8d  councU  had  sent 

Disorders  in  the  great  monastery  at  Vaisali  out  aposties  to  preach  in  fordgn  lands,  who 

called  for  a  2d  council  in  that  city  during  the  converted  the  Nagas  (snake  worshippers^  and 

reign  of  the  king  Kulasoka,  a  great  protector  other  idolatrous  tribes  of  Cashmere;  theBlma- 
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Tst  (sDOW  moimtaiD),  lower  Oabool,  Gh&Qdhttra  stance,  on  the  GnoBtics. — Bnddhiam  was  iatro- 
now  Gaadahar,  Yavana  (from  Itfym,  probably  daced  into  Ohina  bj  2  ways,  namely :  in  the 
Bactria,  Ionia,  and  the  satrapies  of  Alexander),  south  by  sea,  65  B.  0.,  and  in  the  north  throogh 
I]]anai  now  Caffinstan,  also  received  apostles.  Khoten,  over  the  great  wall  into  6hensi,  in  the 
The  Deccan  and  even  Pega,  and  Barman,  were  5th  centary.    From  Corea,  where  it  existed 
not  forgotten,  althoogh  the  creed  was  carried  about  A.  JD.  870,  it  was  brought  into  Japan 
thither  much  later  ^m  Oeylon.      Buddhism  about  550  to  the  court  of  the  Dairi.    Some 
carried  the  elements  of  Indian  civilization  to  writers  asswt  that  it  entered  that  country  as 
many  a  savage  tribe;  broke  up  many  a  cruel  early  as  A.  D.  60.    From  Ceylon  it  found  its 
custom  and  became  a  blessing  to  the  greater  way  into  Aracan,  Bnrmah,  and  Pegu,  then  a 
portion  of  Ana.  But  in  time  the  great  Buddh«  mighty  empire,  A.  D.  897,  Siam,  Laos,  Anam, 
istic  body  was  splits  by  its  own  extension,  into  Cochin  Chma,  Tonquin,  and  Ava.    From  Ne- 
a  southern  church,  whose  chief  seat  is  in  Deva  panl,  where  there  is  a  very  rich  Buddhistic  lit- 
Lanka,  the  divine  island,  or  Ceylon,  where  it  erature,  the  creed  came  into  Thibet  and  Mongo- 
has  been  least  altered  from  its  ancient  condition,  lia,  the  Mongol  emperors  of  Hindostan  having 
snd  whence,  during  more  tiian  5  centuries,  it  instituted  a  patriarchate^    In  Thibet,  great  dig- 
was  propagated,  even  to  further  India;  and  a  nitaries,  called  (about  1480)  Dalai-Lamas  (Sea 
northern  church,  divided  into  many  important  priests^  pretendM  to  be  personified  Boddhisatt- 
branches,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  nations  vas.    Hanv  Calmuck  and  other  tribes  of  Tar- 
that  profess  it ;  the  Nej^ese  branch  being  less  tary  and  Siberia  also  adopted  this  religion,  and  its 
divergent  from  the  ancient  faith,  than  those  of  influence  is  even  perceived  in  Swedish  Lapland. 
Tartary,  Mongolia^  Thibet,  China,  and  Japan. —  Its  priests  bear  different  names,  as  Talapoins 
In  Hindostan,  the  primitive  character  of  Buddh-  (umbrella  bearers)  in  Siam,  Bonzes  in  Japan^ 
ism  was  greatly  impaired  by  its  long   and  Kahanes  in  Mongolia,  dec;  they  are  dressed  in 
bloody  contest^  as  well  as  its  mixture,  with  yellow  gowns,  shave  their  heads,  and  go  about 
Brahminism,  and  espedaUy  with  the  sangui-  bare-headed.    The  tottd  number  of  Buddhists  is 
nary  tenets  of  Sivaism;  and,  it  finally  fermented  about  290,000,000.    In  all  Buddhistic  countries 
and  degenerated  into  a  medley  of  mcongrnous  there  is  a  profusion  of  temples,  monasteries, 
creeds.    About  the  banning  of  our  era  a  new  %tupa^  dhagobaa  (pillars  and  mounds  containing 
school  or  sect,  called  Mahayana  (great  passage),  relics  of  Buddha),  and  other  monuments  over- 
was  added  to  the  older  Hinayana  (little  passage)  loaded  with  statues  and  sculptures  of  deities  in 
by  Kagaijuna,  a  celebrated  Sthavira.;  and  an-  grotesque  forms.    Among  the  great  number  of 
other  in  uie  6th  century  of  our  era^  called  Toga-  ancient  grottos,  containing  temples  and  cells 
ehara  (y^fi^o,  junction  and  magic,  duira^  to  goX  hewn  in  rock,  many  of  them  also  containing 
or  Tantra.  a  sort  of  Sivaitic  mysticism,  by  the  monuments  of  Brahminio  worship,  we  may  men- 
Bhikshu  Asanga.  Even  in  Ceylon  heretical  ten-  tion  those  on  the  islands  of  Sdsette  and  Fle- 
ets were  inserted  in  the  code  of  the  Tripitaka  by  phanta,  those   at  or    near  Dhumnar,  Carli, 
the  learned  Buddha  Ghoska  at  the  commence-  I^assi^  Ayanti,  and  those  most  magnificent 
ment  of  the  5th  Christian  century. — ^Among  the  specimens  at  £ll<va.    Ceylon  boasts  of  its  Lova 
Greek  and  Boman  writers  who  have  more  or  Maha  Paya,  with  1,600  pillars ;  of  its  mountain 
less  imperfectly  dwelt  upon  the  men  and  af-  temples  at  Mehentele,  grottos  and  temples  at 
isirs  of  India,   Herodotus  rBook  i.  and  iv.)  Dambulu  galle,  ^^    Most  of  them  are  in  ruins 
nsmes  the  Budinoi;  Megastnenes,  though  re-  caused  by  time  or  by  Portuguese  devastation. — 
si^ng  at  Palibothra,  does  not  speak  of  the  Of  the  many  battles  of  the  Buddhists  with  the 
Buddhists,  although  (about  800  B.  C.)  he  gireB  Brshmins  in  India  few  turned  out  favorably  for 
a  fuQ  account  of  the  5  rivers  of  Pentapotamia,  theformer,oneof  their  victories  only  (A.D.478) 
and  describes  Indian  manners;  Strabo  speaks  being  worthy  of  record.  Although  Buddhism  was 
of  2  religious  systems  in  India  (Book  xv.  of  most  ruthl^y  overthrown  during  a  contest 
his  geography)  that  of  Brahma,  and  that  of  which  lasted  for  15  centuries,  still  some  of  its 
the  Garmans  (apparently  the  Sarmanes,  a  sort  traces  remain  in  Hindostan.    In  the  4th  cen- 
of  sainta,  probably  Buddhists) ;  Arrian  men-  tury,  Fa-hian  witnessed  its  decadence,  and  with 
tions  a  Boudyas  as  dd  king  of  India;  Clement  other  Chinese  pilgrims,  especially  Hiaan-Thsang 
of  Alexandria  speaks  of  a  deified  Butta;   Vic-  (629-^45),  recorded  what  remained  of  it  and  its 
torinus  and  St.  Jerome,  of  a  Bnddhas ;  Cedre-  monuments. — Having  thus  narrated  the  history 
nus  and  Suidas,  of  Budas.   Clement  and  Jerome  of  Buddhism,  we  now  come  to  a  summary  of  its 
can  that  personage  a  gymnosophist,  meaning  doctrines,  and  of  their  principal  ramifications, 
probably  the  Jaina   sect   whicn   woifhipped  first  of  sJl,  Buddhism  maintuns  the  vacuity,  un- 
naked  idols,  and  whose  chief  priests  were  reality,  and  illnsiveness  of  nature.    Naught  is 
naked.  —  The    Jesuits    have   endeavored    to  everywhere  and  always,  and  is  full  of  illusion, 
prove  Buddhism  to  be  of  Nestorian  origin :  This  very  nihilism  levc^  all  barriers  between 
but  the  Nestorians  sought  the  protection  of  castes,  nationalities,  and  conditions  of  worldly 
the  Sassanidfi)  in  Persia,  and  came  into  cen-  fortune,  embracing  even  the  vilest  worm  in  the 
tral  Asia  after  their  expulsion  from  the  By-  brotherhood  of  Buddhism.  ^  All  compounds  are 
zantine  empire^  as  late  as  the  5tli  Christian  perishable,"  is  the  last  sentence  which  Silky- 
centary.    It  is  more  probable  that  Buddhism  amuni  is  believed  to  have  uttered.  The  final  ob- 
had  an  inflaenoe  on  western  creeds,  as,  for  in-  ject  is  Moksha,  Nirvana,  or  the  deliverance  of 
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the  8onl  from  all  pain  and  illusion.  The  endless  oceans  in  breadth,  the  rocks  in  height),  in  the 
rotation  of  metempsychosis  is  broken,  by  pre-  progression  of  84,  42,  21,  10^,  6^,  2f  ,  1  ,^  thou- 
venting  the  soul  from  being  born  again.   This  is  sands  of  yojanas  (aboat  5  miles  each).  The  whole 
attained  by  purification  from  even  the  denre  of  stands  again  in  the  genuine  ocean  known  to 
existence.    These  fundamental  traits  of  Buddh-  men,  in  which  are  the  4  islands  with  600  islets 
ism  are  plainly  comprehended  in  the  most  ancient  each.    The  southern  island,  or  India,  istrian- 
positive  dogma,  which  is  contained  in  the  4  Ary-  gular,  with  men  of  trigonio  face,  living   100 
&ni  Satyanis,  the  snblime  truths  attributed  to  years,  8  yards  high ;  the  eastern,  semicircular, 
Sakyamuni  in  his  first  sermon  in  the  gazelle-grove  with  men  of  semilunar  face,  living  250  years,  8 
near  Benares.    These  4  truths  rdate  to  pain,  yards  high;  the  western,  circuliu*,  with  round- 
its  ori^n,  its  annihilation,  and  the  way  leading  faced  men,  living  600  yean,  16  yards  high; 
to  annihilation.    "  Pain  is  birth,  a^  disease,  while  the  northern  island  is  quadrangular,  con- 
death,  the  meeting  with  what  one  dislikes,  the  tainin^  the  happy  sqnare-faced  hyperboreans, 
separation  from  what  one  loves,  the  failure  to  who  live  1,000  years,  and  measure  82  yards, 
obtain  what  one  strives  for.    The  causes  of  pain  Chakravala  (chakra^  region;  wiloy  to  encom- 
are  the  desires,  lusts,  passions.    Annihilation  of  pass),  or  an  iron  wall  of  8,610,350  yojanas,  near 
all  these  causes  is  the  third  truth.    The  way  whicn  the  sea  is  very  i^allow,  surrounds  the 
of  annihilation  again  has  8  parts :  right  view,  above-described  group.    Each  such  universe  has 
right  sense,  right  speech,  right  action,  right  po-  its  own  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  hell.    The  Meru 
sition,  right  energy,  right  memory,  and  right  is  like  an  index  of  a  dial,  shading  each  island, 
meditation."    Such  is  the  "  formula  of  fiuth,"  and  thus  producing  night.    Above  the  Meru 
found  upon  many  monuments,  as  well  as  in  rise  the  heavens  in  the  following  order :  1 . 
many  books.  The  essence  of  Buddhistic  moral-  Diva  lohaSy  or  heaven  of  the  gods,  6  in  number, 
ity  is  '^  to  eschew  every  thing  bad,  to  perform  forming  with  the  earth  iheEdmadhdtu  orlust- 
every  thing  good,  to  tame  one^s  thoughts" — ^this  principle.    2.  Above  it  the  Bupa  dhdtu   or 
is  the  doctrine  of  Buddha.    As  the  doctrine  of  form-principle,  with  4  Dhydnas  (divine  and 
Mohammed   is   succinctly    called    cU  Islamu  dear  contemplations),  of  which  the  first  has 
(obedience  to  the  nrecepts  of  the  apostle),  so  8  heavens  for  the  Brahm&s  and  their  servants ; 
the  precepts   of  Bakyamuni   are  named  the  the  second  8  for  the  gods  of  light;  the  third  3 
"  Way  ((?a<tX"  o'  *^®  *'  ^^7  ^^  *^®  4  truths."  of  purity ;  the  fourth  7of  merits,  exemption  from 
To  teach  is  ^*  to  turn  the  wheel  of  £uth."    The  pain,  beauty,  &o,     8.  Still  higher  is  Arttpa 
genuine  law  of  Buddha  Sftky amuni  was  contained  ahdtu^  or  formless  and  colorless  principle,  with 
in  these  4  truths,  and  was  altogether  moral  and  4  heavens,  viz. :  one  of  illimitea  space,  one  of 
practical.  All  themydiology,  sacrifices,  penances  illimited  knowledge,  one  of  naught,  and  the  4tli 
nicrarchy,  scholasticism,  mysticism,  which  we  of  neither  thinking  nor  not  thinking.    Among 
find  connected  witii  it,  have  been  superadded  in  the  extreme  heavens,  the  lowest  in  position 
progress  of  time,  in  different  countries,  and  and  majesty  is  that  of  the  Oatur  mak&rdja 
nnder    manifold    circumstances.     This  mixed  idyihM  (guatuor  moffnorum  regum  eomitum)^ 
Buddhism,  as  depicted  in  the  above-mentioned  or  xings  of  demons,  a  sort  of  magnates  guard- 
Hinayana,  comprehends  8  sections,  the  Dharm-  ing  the  higher  heavens.   The  2d.  jraya$trim9€U 
ma,Ylnaya,anaAbhidharmma.  We  will  give  an  (mginta  triutn)  belongs  to  Indra,  who  is  the 
account  of  each  in  its  order :  I.  The  Dhabboca.  highest  Buddhist  god.    The  26th  of  the  Ndihd- 
(virtue,  duty,  law,  from  dhri,  to  support),  com-  tanjudridsan^ndyatanam  (nso  vehit  eognoteenti' 
prehends  the  revelation,  the  dogmas,  and  their  um  nee  non  eoffno$eenHum\  or  the  2dth  and 
precepts ;  and  in  a  strict  sense,  cosmology  and  highest  heaven  of  all  affonls  a  life  of  80,000 
cosmography,  mythology,  metempi^chosis,  and  great  Ealpas  or  periods  from  the  origin  of  one 
the  theory  of  salvation.  Buddhism  knows  of  no  world  to  the  banning  of  another.    The4tli 
creation.     "  The  worlds  are,  from  the  not-be-  Dhyana,  referred  to  above,  comprises  1,000 
Canning,  in  a  continual  revolution  of  arising  and  Dhyunas  of  the  8d  kind,  or  1,000  millions  of 
of  perishing."    Succession  is  the  only  reality ;  worlds  of   lust,  with  1,000    millions   of  1st 
every  thing  else  being  a  process  and  progress  of  Dhyunas,  and  6,000,000  of  the  2d ;  the  whole 
becoming  in  the  concatenation  of  cause  and  forming  one  great  chiliooosm,  or  1,000  worlds, 
efiect.    This  rotation  has  no  cause,  hence  no  Again,  1,000  great  chiliooosms,  as  many  as 
beginning.    It  is  not  within  the  domain  of  the  perish    at  each  revolution,  form  a  Buddha- 
intellect  to  know  whence  all  entities  come  or  territory,  or  system  of  a  single  Buddha.    With 
whither  they  go.    Four  things  are  immeasur-  the  northern   Buddhists  '^  8,000   great  chilio- 
able,  'viz. :  the  science  of  Buddha,  space,  the  cosms^  is  a  stereotyped  phrase.    Twenty  great 
number  of  breathing  beings,  and  that  of  worlds,  chiliocosftns,  piled  one  above  the  other,  rest  on 
A  Buddha  alone  can  conceive  the  worlds.    It  is  a  lotus-flower,  of  which   an   infinite   number 
heresy  to  believe  the  worlds  limited  or  illim-  blossom  in  the  "  sea  of  aromas,"  each  bearing 
ited,  or  neither  limited  nor  illimited.    Mount  20,000  millions  of  worlds.  The  number  of  these 
Sumeru  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  deep  in  aromatic  seas  is  again  10  times  as  great  as  the 
the  ocean  as  it  is  high  above  its  leveL    This  number  which  we  would  write  with  a^^nnit 
ocean  is  enclosed  by  a  girdle  of  rocks,  within  6  followed  by  4,456  488  zeros,"  and  which  would 
other  concentric  oceans  with  similar  girdles,  extend,  in  common  print,  in  a  line  of  44,000 
which   decrease   toward  the  periphery    (the  feet.    The  above-named  8  groups  of  worlds  and 
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bficveos  are  ]>eopl6d  eyerywhere  by  entities  of  es  beyond  the  2d  Dhyana.    Wind  destroys  still 
6  Ootit  (goings  or  ways  of  re-birtb),  of  which  higher  up  the  whole  8d  Dhyiina.    The  scheme 
thefint  2  are  good,  and  the  iast  4  bad,  viz. :  1.  of  the  intensity  of  the  destructions  is:  the  1st, 
The  way  of  the  Devas,  or  gods,  who,  although  8d  and  6th,  are  moderate ;  the  2d  and  6th  are 
unavowed  by  Buddha,  have  been  adopted  by  middling ;  the  4th  is  great.    The  world  preced- 
his  foUowera.     The  gods  dwell  in  the  26  or  28  ing  the  present  w^^eaUy  destroyed.    In  short, 
beaTens,  and  are  named  accordingly ;  the  4  great  there  is  a  whole  mmute  isriS  of  the  medium, 
Idnga,  the    88,  the  not  fighting,  the  joyful,  degree  and  extent  of  world-destructions.    The 
the  ehange-eigoying,  the  changing  others  arbi-  4th  Dhyana  forms  the  limit  of  destruction,  it 
tmily,  the  assembled  Brahmas,  the  servants  of  being,  together  with  the  higher  heavens,  a  res- 
Brahma,  the  fpreat  Brahmi^ ;  the  gods  of  lim-  ervoir  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  universe. 
ited  light,  of  lUimited  light,  of  pure  light;  of  The  Kalpa  of  emptiness  is  a  dark  vacuum  below 
limited  purity,  illimited  purity,  perfect  purity ;  the  preserved  heavens,  existing  during  20  inter- 
of  great  merits,  the  unconsdous,  the  not  great,  mediate  Kalpas;  after  which  a  wind  from  the 
the  exempt  fh>m   p^n,  the  well-seeing,  the  10  quarters  begins  to  blow ;  then  a  cloud  gath- 
bemtifol,  the  highest ;  iUimited  space,  ilhmited  ers;  rain  contained  by  the  wind  as  in  a  vessel, 
sdenoe,  the  place  of  nanght,  that  of  no-thought,  fills  the  vacuum  up  to  the  reservoir;  then  all 
and  net  no-thought.    2.  The  way  of  men.    8.  beings  are  renroduced  "h^  the  ohuming  action 
That  of  the  Asuras,  (a,  not,  turct^  spiritoous  of  the  wind ;  nrst  the  annihilated  Dhyanas,  then 
liquor,)  or  most  powerM  bad  genii,  of  mon-  the  lower  regions,  the  ^^  throne  of  intelligence  '* 
strouB  iiiapes.    4.  That  of  unreasoning  animals,  and  the  Boddhi-tree,  near  Buddha-Gaya  (gai^  to 
divided  into  footless  bipeds,  quadrupeds,  multi-  nngX  and  the  lotus,  whose  number  of  blossoms 
peds.    5.  That  of  Pretas,  goblins,  monsters  of  is  emblematic  of  that  of  the  Bud^Uias  (originally 
hunger  and  thirst,  giants,  moving  skeletons,  6,  afterwards  1,000)  in  the  future  Ealpas.  Many 
fireeaters,  vampires,  dec    6.  The  denizens  of  of  the  beings  preserved  in  the  higher  heavens 
hell,  placed  origmaUy  in  4,  later  in  8,  at  last  in  are  reborn  on  the  new  earth,  with  bodies  slfining 
•  186  heOs  of  all  degrees,  from  a  sort  of  limbo  like  the  sun,  and  live  by  meditation.    After 
or  pargatory  to  the  Lolsantariha  Na/raJM,  or  having  tasted  of  the  sweet  new  earth-sap,  their 
intem^diate  hell,  destined  for  sceptics,  who  are  bodies  begin  to  ferment  with  lusts,  to  have  need 
the  greatest  of  all  sinners.    These  hells  are  of  of  the  sun  and  moon  (which  only  then  shine 
Bn&nioio  invention. — ^Ajs  seed  and  plant,  or  egg  forth),  and  they  deteriorate  in  the  ratio  of  their 
and  bird,  contain  and  follow  one  another  in  an  appetites.    Their  nutriments  grow  coarser,  and 
endless  series ;  so  is  it  with  worlds.    Innumera-  excite  sexual  desires,  which  beget  the  necessities 
ble  worids  have  thus  appeared  and  disappeared,  of  birth  and  other  evils.    The  greedy  accumu- 
This  chapter  of  world-renewals  is  the  most  late  too  much  rice,  which  ceases  to  grow  sponta- 
coQtradictory  and  incomplete  in  popular  Buddh-  neoualy;  agriculture  therefore  becomes  impera- 
ism,  becaose  it  grew  up  by  agglomerating  the  tive.    Then  ^^  mine  and  thine,''  or  ownerahip, 
fantastic  notions  of  many  people  around  thenu-  are  contrived;  followed  by  laziness,  sluttony, 
deas  of  the  purer  doctrine.    AEalpaisaperiod  dissipation,  envy,  avarice,  theft,  muroer,  war, 
of  dertraetioQ,  and  reconstruction,  and  a  MahA-  &c.    Therefore,  Maha  Sammata  (the  great  as- 
Uf/pa  or  great  Ealpa,  as  we  have  sdd,  is  that  sented  to)  was  chosen  as  the  first  king  on  earth ; 
from  the  origin  of  a  world  to  the  beginning  of  and  castes  followed.    The  duration  of  life  sank 
a  new  one ;  it  is  subdivided  into  4  AMnknych  with  the  deterioration  of  beings  to  80,000  years ; 
JEo^pos  or  incalculable  Kalpas,  viz. :  of  destrao-  many  are  reborn  as  animals,  and  at  last,  hell 
tioD,  interval,  renewal,  stabUity ;  each  i^ain  yawns.    After  this,  follows  the  Kalpa  of  sta- 
irith  20  Antara  or  intermediate  Kalpas.    if  it  bility.    In  it  the  life  of  men  lasts  only  10  years, 
ahould  ndn  incessantly  during  8  years  on  the  then  80,000,  and  thus  gradually  and  alternatively 
whole  i^obe,  the  number  of  the  ftdlen  drops  20  times,  in  the  ratio  of  sinfuhiess.   In  this  the 
w^oold  not  equal  that  of  the  years  of  one  Asan-  most  mi^estio  and  perfect  Buddhas  are  bom, 
khya.    Each  destruction  is  announced  100.000  for  the  renewsl  of  the  Dharmma.    A  Kalpa 
jesTB  in  advanoe  by  a  Deva,  calling  on  all  be^  with  5  Buddhas,  is  called  Bhadra  (prosperous, 

virtuous),  and  such  is  the  present  one,  wnich  is 


—.0,.  to  avoid  sin,  to  repent,  d^c    Monsters  and     . »  ...w.^.^,  »»v.  »^^^  ^  —  ^ ■-, 

many  of  the  damned  are  reborn  as  men ;  the  in  its  decline.    Deterioration  by  sin  is  cured  by 

deoixens  of  the  lower  heavens  and  men  rise  wars,  pestilence,  hunger,  scourges,  which  arouse 

higher.    At  the  i^pointed  time  a  great  doud  the  survivors  to  better  conduct. — ^The  world  is 

mnstethe  last  time;  then  every  thing  dries  governed  by  destiny.    This  differs  from  the 

Bp,  lower  beings  are  advanced,  and  only  sceptics  Greek  fUMpa,  the  Latm  fiUum^  and  the  maniyat 

and  infidels  are  reborn  Snto  the  Lokantantaiika.  of  the  Islam ;  nor  is  it  a  law  of  nature,  or  an 

The  dross  of  nature  is  now  annihilated ;  a  2d  eternal  decree,  or  predestination.    According 

and  a  Zd  son  dry  up  all  flowing  waters ;  a  4th  to  the  Buddhists,  living  beings  are  by  no  means 

snd  bih  dry  up  the  ocean ;    a  6th  heats  the  products  of  nature.    Only  because  uie  entities 

earth  up  to  the  seat  of  Indra ;  the  7th  at  last  nave  sinned  from  eternity  or  become  material, 

kindles  it  to  a  flame,  which  consumes  the  world  matter  exists ;  becansethey  are  from  eternity  in 

to  Itti  than  ashes,  up  to  the  heavens  of  the  the  process  of  purification,  the  innumerable 

BnluQis  indosively.    The  liquid  destruction  by  worlds  arise  and  vanish.    The  entities  are  the 

fiiBstic  waters  is  somewhat  analogous,  and  reach-  marrow,  the  universe  is  its  lodging.    In  short, 
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the  nniverae  is  a  result  of  the  morality  of  breatih-  a  Baddha  or  an  Archoha  (areha^  to  worship)  or 
ing  beings,  and  destiny  is  the  product  of  their  saint  can  overlook  and  nnravel  the  thousandfold 
merit  and  guilt  There  is  no  indivisible  abso-  knotted  threads  of  the  moral  chain.  Buddha 
lute  Brahma,  as  the  germ  of  nature.  The  car^  said  once  to  Ananda :  "  If  a  well-doer  comes 
dinal  point  of  the  rotations  of  the  worlds  lies  to  hell,  the  merit  of  his  present  life  is  not  yet 
in  the  lowest  stations  of  the  4th  Dhyana,  viz. :  matured,  but  the  evil  of  a  former.  To  be  re- 
in the  2  heavens  of  the  gods  of  great  merits  warded  before  such  maturity  would  be  tanta^ 
and  of  the  unconscious,  which  form  the  line  of  mount  to  being  paid  before  the  appointed 
demarcation  between  sin  and  smlessness.  Mo-  term.*^ — ^Freedom  is  obtained  only  after  the  es* 
rality  is  the  prime  agent  of  that  whirlwind  cape  from  the  bonds  of  desires,  and  from  the 
which  tosses  the  miiverse  into  being  and  not-  power  of  our  past  d^eds.  Then  only  do  we  see, 
being.  The  mode  of  its  action  is  variously  with  a  *'  divine  eye."  our  numberless  births, 
explained. — ^Beings  migrate,  because  they  are  risings  and  fallings,  wnich  are  all  due  to  ourao- 
sinful,  by  having  mllen  through  terrestrial  nour-  tions.  The  succession  of  the  existences  of  a 
ishment  into  avarice,  hatred,  &c,  in  oonse-  determinate  being,  is  also  a  sucoession  of 
qnence  of  unatoned  guilt  in  former  lives.  Buddh-  soals,  which  are  united  by  the  law  of  monl 
ism  makes  no  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  Individ-  causality,  each  one  being  the  product  of  Ihe 
ual  entities.  Sassara  Taan^  Lat.  «tmu/^  m,  to  guilt  or  merit  of  all  its  predecessors.  When  an 
go)  or  mundane  life,  is  tne  fundamental  evil,  the  individual  dies,  the  body  is  broken,  the  soul  is 
ocean  of  existence  with  the  4  poisonous  streams :  extinguished,  leaving  merely  its  deeds  with  their 
birth,  affe,  disease,  and  death,  upon  which  we  are  consequences,  as  a  germ  of  a  new  individual, 
tossed  by  the  storm  of  passion;  restless  and  According  to  the  germinating  power,  determined 
without  haven.  Out  of  the  Sansara  there  Is  by  the  Karman  (morality  of  actions),  the  result 
naught ;  on  the  one  hand  there  is  emptiness,  is  an  animal,  or  a  man,  or  a  demon,  or  a  god. 
and  on  the  other  Nirv&na,  or  beatific  enfran-  Identity  of  souls  is  thus  replaced  by  their  conti- 
ohisement.  In  Sansftra  there  is  no  truth,  no  nuity,  in  the  solution  of  the  moral  problem.  Each 
essence;  all  is  deceit  and  fallacy.  It  is  only  soul  inherits  the  fruits  of  the  Itarcnan  and  the  * 
constant  in  inconstancy;  in  it  eveir  form  or  office  of  liberating  and  purifying  its  predecessor, 
determination  breaks  like  a  bubble.  Birth  leads  I  ousht,  therefore,  not  to  act  well  merelvon 
to  death,  death  to  rebirth,  youth  to  old  age ;  behalf  of  my  own  selfish  weal,  but  for  the  ben- 
beauty,  health,  wealth,  vanish.  All  aces  are  efit  of  a  new  '*  I,"  which  is  to  follow  after  me. 
beset  by  peculiar  evils.  Death  is  not  tne  last  The  Buddhistic  metempsychosis  is,  therefore, 
of  pains,  for  it  leads  to  birth  again.  Sin  de-  rather  a  metamorphosis  of  the  soul.  **  A  lamp 
grades  to  a  lower  being  or  leads  into  hell.  Even  is  lighted  from  another ;  the  lamps  differ,  the 
godliness  does  not  exempt  from  rebirth  or  from  second  only  receiving  the  light  from  the  first, 
relapse  into  a  bad  Gati  (way)  of  rebirth. — ^With  So  is  it  also  In  regard  to  souls." — ^The  final  goal 
regard  to  ontology,  and  psychology,  the  philo-  of  Buddhistic  salvation  is  the  uprooting  of  sin, 
Bophio  schools  of  buddhism  are  at  variance,  and  by  exhausting  existence,  by  unpeding  its  contin- 
especiallv  concerning  the  notions  of  the  soul,  nance ;  in  short,  by  passing  out  of  the  Sansara 
and  of  the  Nirv&na.  In  some  cases  the  soul  into  the  Nirvana.  The  signification  of  the  latter 
of  man  may  sink  even  below  the  C  Gatis  or  term  is  a  prolific  subject  of  discussion  and  specu- 
ways  of  rebirth  into  the  vegetable  and  mineral  lation  with  thedifierent  philosophic  schools  and 
way;  although  this  view  is  less  supported  by  religious  sects  of  Buddhistic  Ana.  Itsinterpre- 
the  more  ancient  texts,  than  by  Bnanminio  or  ters  prefer  vag^e  definitions,  fi*om  fear  of  offend- 
Thibetan  legends.  Klesa  (ikZuo,  to  suffer  or  ing  sectarians.  It  means  the  highest  enfranchise- 
inflict  pain),  or  the  original  sin  in  a  former  ex-  ment;  to  theists,  the  absorption  of  individual  life 
istence.  is  the  fountain  of  idlevil.  Its  conquest  in.  God;  to  atheists  in  naught  The  Thibetans 
is  the  last  aim  of  all  life  and  effort.  He  who  translate  it  bv  Myor^nffan-lM'-hdah^bc^  the  con- 
breaks  its  fetters, "  breaks  through  the  ^gshell "  dition  of  one  freed  from  pain ;  eternal  salvation, 
and  escapes  the  alternation  of  births.  The  Kle-  or  freedom  from  transmigration.  Its  etymaare: 
sa  awakens  evil  desires,  which  are  chains  to  ntr,  not;  van^  to  blow,  and  arrow;  its  ortbo- 
existence;  this  clinging  to  life  impels  ns  to  a  graphy  is  JVtmdna;  its  collaterals  are:  Nirvtir 
renewal  of  existence,  and  to  farther  wandering  namoBtaJui^  liberation ;  nirvn&pa^  putting  out, 
after  death ;  the  love  of  life  begets  new  life,  as  a  fire,  dec.  It  is  Nitibdna  in  Pali,  Nvban  in 
Both  this  motive  and  the  so-called  destiny  by  Burmese,  Niruphan  in  Siamese,  ITi-pan  in  Chi- 
morality  have  their  root  in  the  Klesa:  the  nese.  Weighing  all  divergencies  in  its  exegesis, 
former  acting  as  impulse  or  gravitation  into  it  may  be  safely  designated  as  the  definitive 
corporeality,  the  latter,  as  the  germ,  leading  to  enfranchisement  from  existence  without  a  new 
the  realization  of  the  former.  With  the  death  birth,  the  cessation  from  all  misery.  It  is  the  Be- 
of  the  body  the  soul  is  not  freed  from  its  de-  yond  of  the  Sansura,  its  contradiction ;  without 
sires,  but  wanders  by  that  Gati,  which  it  de-  space,  time,  or  force.  In  the  8d  council  it  was 
serves.  All  good  and  bad  deeds  are  balanced  declared  to  be  ineffable  and  indescribable.  Life 
against  each  other  like  credit  and  debit  in  a  being  the  mnanum  malun^  its  annihilation  is 
commercial  account,  and  determine  individual  the  9ummum  honum.  The  common  definition 
destiny,  not  providentially  but  in  consequence  of  is  *^  total  annihilation  of  pains  and  of  the  ^^^- 
the  endless  chain  of  causes  and  effects.    Only  dluu  or  attributes  of  existence."     But  this 
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^  beatifying  dogma  of  naught"  became  Tvith  the  come  a  Bnddha ;  especially  Dipangkara  Baddba 

laity  a  mere  emancipation  from  saffering  and  and  6  others.    Of  the  6  savionrs  of  the  pres- 

oessation  of  existence.    By  dint  of  Dhyaoa  (di-  ent  Bhadra  Ealpa  8  appeared  before  Sakyamnni, 

Tine  meditation)  and  of  ecstasy,  the  soul^  forsak-  namely:  Krakuchoada  (hrakaek,  saw ;  uaa^  end), 

iDg  its  selfishnees,  may,  even  during  bodily  life.  Karakamnni  (harahOy  gold ;  muni,  saint),  and 

exalt  itself  momentarily  to  the  Nirvana ;  ana  Kasyapa  (hdiya^  spiritnoas  liquor ;  pd,  to  drink), 

for  this  reason  this  was  also  considered  as  one  while  the  5th,  Maittreya.  (mitra,  Mend,  charity) 

of  the  higher  beavens,  as  the  empyrsdum  of  the  is  yet  to  come. — ^Many  legends  concerning  the 

formless  and  colorless  world,    in  progress  of  predecessors  of  Sakyamuni  are  applied  to  nim ; 

time,  the  Nirvana  was  divided  into  8  kinds,  and  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  repre- 

The  ample  NirvSna,  the  Parinirvana  or  com-  sented  his  doctrine  as  pre-Brahminic.   All  these 

plete  Nirv&na,  and  the  Mahaparinirvana  or  great  Buddhas  of  the  dimmest  antiquity  are  dogmatic, 

oomplete  Nirvana,  answering  to  the  8  degrees  of  mytholoffical,  and  fantastic  personages.     Our 

wisdom  and  of  sanctity.    In  the  modern  mys-  historic  Buddha  is  also  not  altogether  free  from 

tic-pantheistic  schools,  which  contain  a  mix-  legendary  qualities.    For,  says  a  legend,  when 

tore  of  Sivmsm,  the  Nirvana  means  the  return  in  unfathomable  fore-ages,  Brahma  saw  a  youth 

into  the  abstract,  nameless  monad  or  original  carrying  his  mother  through  a  most  terrible 

Buddha.    From  a  higher  point  of  view,  both  the  tempest,  he  instilled  into  his  heart  the  wish  to 

Sansara  and  Nirvana  are  each  a  naught ;  the  become  a  Buddha.    This  wish  lasted  during  the 

.former  being  changeable  naught  by  deception  ;  revelation  of  125,000  Buddhas,  and  hisprospeo- 

tbe  latter  naught  absolutely.  The  Sansara  exists  tive  stage  was  matured  while  887,000  Buddhas 

only  to  ignorance ;  it  is  a  mere  illusion  of  the  were  turning  the  wheel  of  faith.    As  a  Bodhi- 

Maya.    From  the  destruction  of  this  ignorance,  sattva  he  offered  flowers  to  Dipangkara,  on  a 

the  Nirvana  results. — In  the  Kalpa  of  restoration  spot  near  the  present  Jellalabad. — The  Jdtahu 

the  most  perfect  Buddhas  appear  to  turn  the  (jana,  to  be  bom)  and  Jdtahamalas  {mala, 

wheel  of  &ith,  and  inaugurate  a  new  period  of  wreath  of  flowers)  on  the  migrations  of  8akya, 

revelation  and  salvation.  Innumerable  Buddhas  are  a  favorite  subject  of  oriental  monastic  poe- 

bave  already  appeared.    They  are  beings  who  try,  as  well  as  of  the  pictorial  and  plastic  arts,  and 

have  raised  themselves  with  their  own  energy,  a  source  of  many  pious  frauds.    Dianglun  (the 

by  virtues  and  sacrifices  of  all  sorts  in  thousands  wise  and  the  fool),  a  Thibetan  collection  of  such 

of  Mrths,  to  this  highest  pinnade.    Ail  are  born  legends,  and  kindred  works,  are  of  recent  date, 

in  central  India,  and  their  mother  dies  on  the  S&kyamuni,  although  passing  through  550  trans- 

7th  day  after  giving  them  birth ;  their  doctrine  formations  (as  king,  hermit,  priest,  courtier. 

is  one   and  me  same;  in  short,  their  whole  Brahmin,  Indra,  merchant,  ana  as  animals  of 

biography  is  a  stereotyped  copy  of  that  of  many  kinds),  in  a  Oingalese  legend,  preserved 

Sakyamuni.    They  differ  merely  inparentage,  his  Bodhisattvic  character  in  the  greatest  purity. 

one  being  of  Brahminic,  another  of  Eshattriyic,  His  sufferings  on  behalf  of  the  salvation  of  the 

extraction ;  in  age  (which  is  determined  by  that  world,  were  extraordinary  in  their  number  as 

of  the  period  in  which  they  reveal  themsdves),  we]l  as  in  their  most  horrible  nature.    These 

one  living  less  than  a  hundred,  another  many  Jatakas  took  place  mostly  at  Benares  and  on 

thousands  of  years ;  in  size,  one  being  6  feet,  the  Indus,  about  the  time  of  Christ^s  birtJi, 

another  80,000  miles  in  stature,  according  to  the  and  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding.    A 

character  of  the  period    They  are  called  Tath-  spot  is  shown  even  now  at  Attock,  where,  as  a 

igatas  (iathoj  thus;  gata,  known,  and  gone),  prince,  he  offered  his  body  to  be  devoured  by  a 

llie  t4?!aching  of  each  evaporates  with  time,  starving  tigress  and  her  young;  and  a  few  miles 

while  sins  grow.    Then  a  nodhisattva  (intelli-  thence  another,  where  he  used  his  own  skin  as 

Snee  of  truth)  is  chosen  among,  and  by  the  a  tablet,  splinters  of  his  bones,  as  styles,  and  his 
Bssed  on  high,  who  is  to  become  by  a  new  blood  as  mk,  to  record  a  lost  passage  of  the 
birth  on  earth,  a  Buddha.  His  career  has  8  Dhannma.  In  the  legend  of  the  royal  prince 
stages  of  immeasurable  length,  viz. :  1.  That  of  Yesantara,  his  penultimate  life  as  aBodhisattva 
dedsion  to  become  a  Buddha ;  2.  That  of  pros-  is  ushered  in  by  his  Mahajdtahd^  or  great  birth, 
pect ;  and  8,  that  of  nomination  by  the  Tath&-  This  legend  is  popular  among  all  Buddhistic  nsr 
gata,  whom  be  meets  on  earth.  Only  a  monk  tions,  from  the  Galmucks  to  Ceylon  and  Slam ;  in 
pooncioed  of  the  fruit  of  the  4  Dhyanas,  and  who  it  he  makes  the  most  extraordinary  sacrifices  of 
has  met  with  a  Buddha  during  a  preceding  life,  his  person  and  of  his  wife  and  children.  Yes- 
can  thus  be  chosen.  The  exercise  of  Uie  6  Par-  antara  went  to  the  heaven  of  the  joyful ;  thence, 
amitas  (Pdroi:  Lat,  prater;  ita — itus,  a,  ura)  in  the  shape  of  a  white  elephant  into  the  body 
of  charity,  kindness,  patience,  energy,  medita-  of  Maha  Maya  to  be  bom  as  SakyamunL  ma 
tioD,  and  wisdom,  in  their  highest  degree,  and  royal  father  became  his  other  father,  Suddhodana. 
durmg  millions  of  existences,  can  alone  fit  the  The  law  which  he  revealed  is  to  last  for  5,000 
indlvidoalforthiscareer  and  mission. —Few  of  years,  and  disappear  with  the  world  before 
the  innumerable  Baddhas,  who  are  said  to  have  the  advent  of  Maittreya,  whom  he  had  al- 
fived  on  earth  many  millions  of  Ealpas  before  ready  crowned  in  heaven,  and  who  is  to  bring 
Sikyamuoi,  ara  nominally  recorded ;  but  24  of  a  period  of  peace  and  holiness  upon  earth.  II. 
J&immediate  predecessors  are  mentioned  byhim-  The  Yinaya  (vi,  before;  ni,  to  guide)  is  the  dis- 
MliJ  all  of  whom  promised  him  that  he  should  be-  cipline  of  the  priests;  one  of  its  parts,  called 
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nla  (to  learn),  regards  the  moralihr  of  laymen,  dwell  with  their  parents  or  IHends.     They 
The  SramanoB  (sense-tamers)  are  bound  to  ob-  also  shave  their  heads,  dress  in  white,  and  go 
serve  250  ordinances.    Of  these  10  are  essen-  abont  beg^ng,  sometimes  for  the  monastery, 
tial,  viz. :  not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  to  be  chaste,  The  abbots,  or  heads  of  monasteries,  are  chosen 
not  to  lie,  not  to  get  drank,  not  to  eat  in  the  by  a  meeting  of  the  monks ;  bnt  in  Siam  and 
lUfternoon,  not  to  sing  or  dance,  &c.,  to  abstain  Bnrmah  they  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
from  ornamental  dresses,  not  to  use  a  large  bed,  among  the  Lamas  of  Thibet  they  are  elected  by 
not  to  receive  precions  metals;  6  concern  the  the  college.    The  number  of  monks  in  a  mon- 
respect  to  be  paid  to  Buddha,  to  the  law,  and  astery  is  from  4  to  many  thousands,  especially 
to  the  priesthood.    Good  conduct,  good  health,  in  northern  countries ;  for  instance,  in  the  col- 
and  little  learning   suffice  for   admission  to  legiate  monastery  of  the  Ohutucts,  in  Mongolia, 
monkhood ;  even  in  very  early  youth.    The  there  are  80,000.    On  the  whole,  the  hierarchy 
novice  is  ei^oined  to  eat  only  the  leavings  of  is  more  democratic  than  monarchic.    We  have 
laymen's  meaJs,  to  wear  a  soiled  garment  of  seen  that  the  uninterrupted  series  of  28  pa- 
rags,  to  live  near  the  roots  of  trees,  to  use  the  triarchs,  who  are  believed  to  have  followed 
urine  of  cows  as  medicine,  not  to  boast  of  Buddha  Sakyamuni,  has  no  historic  foundation, 
superhuman  faculties.    Ordination  is  performed  In  Thibet,  however,  there  is  a  minutely  regula- 
with  many  ceremonies,  on  great  festival  days,  ted  hierarchic  and  monarchic  government  un- 
The  vows  do  not  bind  for  the  whole  of  lue.  der  the   Dah^-Lama,  who  is  always  reborn 
The  clerical  dress,  whidi  consists  of  an  under-  after  death  in  another  person,  and  whose  ad- 
jackeit,  a  gown  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  fa»-  ministration  is  carried  on,  during  his  minority, 
tened  by  a  girdle,  and  a  doak  over  the  left  by  regents. — ^In  the  beginning  Suddhism  was 
shoulder,  dl  yellow,  must  be  kept  on,  even  at  very  simple,  without  a  complicated  system  of 
night,  and  its  loss  entiuls  that  of  the  priestly  aunts ;  but  in  progress  of  time  we  find :  teach- 
character.    Different  climates,  sects,  and  dig-  ers  of  theology ;  Aryas  (venerables),  who  know 
nities  have  introduced  some  modifications;  thus,  the  4  truths;  men  of  the  4  paths  or  fVuits 
Lamaists  wear  crimson   or  violet   garments,  those  who  have  attained  the  stream  which  floats 
New  and  costly  materials,  cut  in  pieces,  are  them  into  the  Nirvana;  others  who  will  re- 
sometimes  sewed  together  and  sprinkled  with  turn  yet  once  to  life;  others  who  will  not  re- 
dust,  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law.  turn;  andAreJuits,  or  the  worshipful,  who  are 
Except  apostles  and  very  holy  men,  all  others  perfectly  pure,  infallible,  endowed  with  mirac- 
shave  their  heads  and  beards  at  the  new  and  ulcus  powers,  and  see  the  Nirvana;  still  higher 
full  moon.    The  nails  and  teeth  are  kept  dean,  saints,  of  8  sorts,  according  to  the  8   passages 
The  indispensable  implements  of  a  Bhikshu  or  or  vehides.    The  8  sorts  are:  those  having  life 
mendicant  are :  a  great,  round,  narrow-mouthed  on  account  of  their  being  pupils  of  S&kyamuni ; 
bowl,  without  a  nandle,  for  receiving  alms;  a  Pratyeka  Buddhas,  or  self-saviours,  a  million 
sort  of  sieve  or  ewer  to  filter  water ;  a  staff  or  times  higher  than  Archats,  comprehending  all 
umbrella ;  a  rosary  of  108  beads ;  a  razor,  and  causalities ;  and  Boddhisattvas,  a  sort  of  embryo- 
needles.    Beside  these,  he  has  no  property,  nio  Buddhas.    The  8  passages  or  vehides  are 
and  lives  iJtogether  on  alms,  which  he  collects  represented  as  being  drawn,  the  little  by  ante- 
without  importuning  the  givers.— ^litude  and  lopes,  the  middle  by  goats,  the  great  by  oxen, 
wandering  about,  begging  without  a  fixed  resl-  Buddha  himself  is  represented  to  have  been 
dence,  were  soon  exchanged  for  residence  in  thrice  as  great  in  body  as  ordinary  men,  of  the 
convents,  widi  cells  for  single  monks.    Cell-  most  maiestio  beautv  of  appearance,  with  82 
bacy  is  strictly  enjoined.    l%e  homes  of  lux-  great  ana  80  lesser  onaracters  of  physical  per- 
nry,  of  nobles,  of  widows,  and  infidels,  must  be  fection,  with  a  protuberance  on  the  head,  with 
avoided  by  the  begging  monk.    The  receiving  bluish-olack  locks  fiowing  like  a  periwig,  a  tuft 
of  alms  or  of  presents  is  regarded  as  a  finvor  to  of  hair  between  the  brows,  &c    His  footsoles 
the  giverv  who  is  more  benefited  than  the  re-  are  marked  with  various  emblems,  such  as  a 
ceiver.    It  is  a  sin  to  recdve  more  than  is  need-  wheel  with  many  spokes,  an  umbrella,  an  ele- 
ful  for  one  meal,  or  to  spiU  a  part  of  the  gift,  or  phant*s  trunk,  a  lotos,  mount  Meru,  the  sun, 
to  separate  liquid  from  solid  victuals.    Animal  moon,  tiger,  mystic  crosses.    The  atmosphere 
food  is  forbidden,  and  even  vegetables  while  about  him  is  aromatic,  his  head  is  surrounded  by 
retaining  Uie  power  of  germinating.    Although  a  halo  of  light. — ^Buddhism  favored  the  laity  by 
poverty  be  a  law  for  single  monks,  the  monas-  admitting  them  to  salvation,  and  binding  them 
teriea  can  receive  and  possess  g^eat  wealti),  to  the  priests.     Updiahu  and  UpdaaJsu  (upa^ 
lands,  seri^  &c.,  for  the  maintenance  of  tem-  before;  om,  to  be)  are  male  and  female  religious 
pies  and  stupas.    Obedience  and  subordination  servants,  a  sort  of  half  monks  and  half  nuns ; 
are  less  required  than  fitatemal  and  peaceful  bound  to  observe  the  first  5  of  the  above  10 
conduct    Sins  are  confessed  twice  a  month,  to  precepts,  with  the  following  5 :  not  to  swear  or 
an  assembly  of  at  least  4  priests.   The  penalties  curse,  not  to  talk  nonsense,  not  to  be  concupis- 
are  not  cruel,  and  consist  in  repentance,  repri-  cent  or  greedy  of  pleasure,  not  to  be  malignant, 
mand,  suspension,  or  expulsion,  according  to  to  eschew  superstition,  heresy,  and  scepticism, 
the  character  of  the  sins.    Nuns  (Bhikshuni)  In  short,  the  whole  morality  is  more  one  of  en- 
have  to  observe  the  same  rules  as  monks,  and  durance,  of  patience,  of  submission,  and  absti- 
to  be  respectfhl  to  them ;  some  are  allowed  to  nence,  ttxtai  of  action,  of  energy,  of  enterprise. 
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A  general  love  of  all  beings  is  its  nndeus ;  each  piece  of  bent  ivory,  about  2  inches  long,  kept  in  a 
animal  being  our  neighbor  or  possible  relative,  splendid  chapel  and  surrounded  by  many  jewels. 
To  lore  even  our  enemies,  to  offer  our  lives  for  Buddha's  skull,  eyeballs,  shoulder-blade,  &c., 
animals,  to  abstain  even  from  defensive  warfare,  his  manuscript  of  the  Dharmma,  his  gowns,  alms- 
to  gain  the  greatest  of  victories  by  conquering  pot,  &c^  his  shadow,  heaven-ladder,  his  animal 
oneself  to  avoid  all  vices,  to  practise  all  virtues  bodies,  as  bird,  elephant,  &c.,  the  Boddhitree  at 
of  humility  and  mildness,  to  be  obedient  to  Guja,  and  many  otiier  relics,  are  shown  in  van- 
superiors,  to  cherish  and  respect  parents,  old  ous  places.    Relics  are  kept  in  stupas  or  tope» 
age,  ksEurning,  virtnous  and  holy  men,  to  provide  of  peculiar  construction ;  the  i^ape  of  a  water- 
food,  shelter,  and  comfort  for  men  and  animals,  bubble,  and  one  or  several  umbrellas  being 
to  plant  trees  on  the  roads,  dig  wells^  &c.— such  characteristic  and  symbolic  features  of  these 
ire  the  moral  daties  of  Buyddhists.    No  religion  monuments,  among  which  tiie  celebrated  porce- 
is  despised    by  them,  religious  wars   waged  lain  pagoda  of  the  convent  of  celestial  beatitude 
against  dissenters  have  never  been  heard  of  at  Nanking  is  the  principal.   Most  hAve  cupolas; 
among  them ;  the  only  contest  on  record  beins  but  some,  like  the  Suvurghana  of  the  MongoIS| 
that  between  the  Thibetan  Yellow  and  Bed  are   pyramids,   or   only  truncated   pyramids, 
a^  in  which  the  latter  were  driven  out  into  Their  height  is  from  a  few  inches  to  800  feet 
the  high  valleys  of  the  Himalaya  (Bhotan,  Ne-  and  more.     Most  of  them  contain  a  small 
psul,  Ladakh,  &c.)    "Honor  jo^  owiiMOk  cavity,  in  which  the  relics  are  kept;  but  some 
^  do  ngl;  slander  that'of  otbera?*  is  a  i3uddh-  are  soUd.    A  trinity,  called  IHrcttna  (3  jewels), 
istie  maxim.     Kublai^lOian,  who  became  a  con-  was  at  last  developed  in  the  less  than  unitarian 
vert  in  1259,  allowed  priests  of  all  creeds  to  Buddhism,  probably  the  prototype  of  the  Brah- 
"  swarm  at  his  oourt,'^  who  were  eager  to  con-  mhiio  Trimurtti^  but  certainly  a  personification 
vert  him  to  their  own  faith.    The  persecutions  of  the  ancient  formula,  *'  Buddha,  Dharmma 
of  Christians  in  Japan,  China,  Siam,  4&c.,  are  Haw),  and /Sbn^^  (collection)."  Weknowtiie2 
occasioned   by  other   than   religious    causes,  former.    Sangha  is  the  collection  or  congrega- 
being  commonly  reprisals  against  their  inter-  tion  of  saints,  or  what  we  call  the  church  or 
meddling  habits.    National  barriers  have  been  the  council ;  but  at  last  it  came  to  mean  simply 
most  effectually  levelled  to  the   ground  by  the  priesthood.    Since  the  priesthood  was  the 
Buddhism.    Polygamy  is  not  countenanced,  but  representative  of  Buddha,  and  the  expounder 
merely  tolerated  where  it  had  existed  before  of  the  Dhnrmma,  it  became  itself  the  whole 
Buddhism  canie  in.    Monogamy  is  the  rule  in  trinity,  and  even  God ;  though  in  pure  Buddh- 
Ceylon,  Slam,-  Burmah,  somewhat  less  so  in  ism  no  God  is  mentioned.    The  original  for- 
Thibet^  Mongolia,  and  among  the  Calmucks.  mnla   of  a    prayer:    "I    take    refuge  with 
What  we  call  illegitimate  children  are  not  dls-  Buddha,  I  take  refuge  with  Dharmma,  I  take 
owned  or  abandoned,  but  taken  care  of,  al-  ,  refuge  with  Sangha,"  is  repeated  mechanically 
though  they  have  no  equal  right  of  inheritance  ad  infinitum  by  the  aid  of  the  beads ;   the 
with  the  strictly  legitimate.    ^{[fiQlflS;  in  gen-  movement  of  the  lips  being  sufficient  to  render 
is  better  treated  than  bj  nnj  other  orient-  it  efficacious.    At  last  praying  machines  were 
Ji5y«    In  the  col^igh  r^ons  of  TEiBel,  constructed,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  hollow 
and  mtBe  Himalayan  valleys,  polyandry  is  not  barrel,  which  turns  on  an  axis,  and  in  which 
rare,  several  (sometimes  as  many  as  10)  men,  the  prayer,  written  on  a  great  many  litUe 
mostly  brothers,  haviog  but  one  wife. — Wor-  scrolls,  is  turned  about  like  coffee  in  a  roaster, 
ship,  in  oar  sense  of  the  word,  arose  slowly  .and  Fa-hian,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  describes  (A.  D. 
late  in    Buddhism.     Almsgiving,  confession^  400)  some  which  he  saw.    Some  are  colossal, 
preadiing,  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  ine-  \  and  moved  by  wind  or  water,  or  by  special 
qoality  of  fortune,  and  other  relations  between  I  turners,  or  merely  kicked  into  motion  by  passers 
the  dergy  and  laity,  produced,  at  last,  the  usg/  by.   Magic  formcdas  of  exorcism,  storm-making, 
of  prayers,  of  adoration,  and  of  sacrifices.    Tlie  raising  from  death,  ^.,  remnants  of  ancient 
memory  of  Sakyamuni,  his  pretended  image,  Shamanism,  have  been  engrafted  upon  Buddhism 
his  relics  (afterward  those  oi  others),  became  amongst  the  Mongols  and  Calmucks.    Sermons 
objects  of  idolatry.    Buddha  is  said  to  have  have  also  become  an  integral  part  of  worship, 
made  a  portnut  of  himself,  which  became  the  as  also  processions  around  temples  or  stupas, 
stereotype  model  of  an   infinity  of  images,  with  relics ;  sacrifices  of  fruit,  fiowers,  incense, 
statues,  and  the  like.    The  ancient  Buddhistic  eatables  (not  bloody) ;  confession  of  laymen, 
paintings  in  fresco,  as  found  in  grottoes,  are  consecration  of  sacred  water,  sacred  baths  or 
highly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  baptisms  (in  Mongolia),  fastings,  psahn-singing, 
painters,  who  were  mostly  monks.    Three  sorts  chorals,  benedictions,  litanies.    The  Lamas  are 
of  relics  of  Bnddha  and  of  saints  are  distinguish-  dressed  in  pontificals,  like  those  of  the  Catholic 
ed,  viz.,  bodily  dhdtut  (elements)  or  sariras  bishops.  The  temples  are  square,  with  a  nave 
(<n,  to  injure),  such  as  teeth,  hairs,  nails,  pieces  and  lateral  haUs,  separated  from  it  by  columns, 
of  bones ;  things  once  possessed  by  the  saint ;  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  sanctuary  with  the 
sod  obfects  wim  which  he  came  into  contact,  altar,  and  images  of  saints.    In  some  there  is  a 
^  most  renownedofrelicsis  Buddha's  left  eye-  dagoba  under  a  cupola.    Paintings,  banners, 
tooth,  the  present  palladium  of  Ceylon,  whose  garlands,  tapestries,  allegoric  representations 
history  is  quite  romantic  and  miraculous.    It  is  a  adorn  the  diurch.    There  are  6  altar  imple- 
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ments:  an  umbrella,  a  liorn^  crosses  en-  for  gods.'*  There  are  bat  2  sources  of  knowledge; 
twined  in  a  knot  of  24  angles,  a  lotus-flower,  a  sensual  perception  and  logical  deduction.  There 
gold-fish,  a  ewer,  a  wheel,  an  allegory  of  6  are  2  principal  philosophic  schools :  1,  that  of 
senses ;  all  symbolic  of  Buddha,  and  made  of  the  Vaibhdshihu^  or  dilemmists,  who  maintdn 
pasteboard  or  of  metal,  varnished,  gilt,  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  contact  with  the  ob- 
painted.  On  the  altar  are  sacrificial  shells,  sa-  ject  to  be  known ;  2,  that  of  the  Sautrantihu^ 
cred  vessels,  a  metallic  mirror  to  reflect  Bnddha^s  who  insist  on  perception  and  on  deduction 
image,  a  round  plate  with  5  protuberances,  therefix}m.  Some  among  the  former  reject  the 
representing  the  Mem  and  the  4  Dvipas  or  quar-  existence  of  the  world.  Buddhistic  logic  is  ex- 
ters  of  the  world,  and  a  chalice.  Fumigations,  ceedingly  contradictory.  Each  determination 
illuminations,  music,  bell-ringing,  and  many  ends  in  naught  To  be  is  said  also  not  to  be. 
other  things  similar  to  those  used  in  the  west,  A  common  formula  of  arguing  is  this :  ^^  A 
attend  the  rites.  Beside  the  festivals  at  the  thing  is  and  is  not,  and  it  neither  is  nor  is  not.'* 
new  and  full  moon,  and  some  others  in  different  The  method  is  purely  dogmatic  and  dialectic, 
countries,  there  are  8  great  annual  festivals,  proceeding  with  stereotyped  categories  and 
One  is  called  the  lamp-festival  at  the  close  of  formulas.  Philosophy,  cosmology,  and  theol- 
the  Varska^  or  rainy  season,  our  autumn;  ogy,  are  an  evertnming  wheel  without  any 
there  is  another  at  the  beginning  of  spring;  locomotion.  In  genera],  the  wheel  and  water- 
one  on  the  day  of  the  conception  or  birth  of  bubble  are  the  constant  emblems  and  symbols 
Sakyamuni,  whose  time  varies  in  different  of  Buddhistic  reasoning,  which  is  most  develop- 
countries.  There  is  also,  in  some  parts,  a  4th  ed  in  the  theory  of  the  "great  passage."  Matter 
festival,  when  the  images  of  Buddha  and  of  the  is  merely  a  product  of  morality.  Some  schools 
saints  are  carried  about  on  wagons ;  and  in  the  count  5  elements,  with  as  many  qualities  and 
north  a  5th,  is  that  of  the  consecration  of  wa-  senses ;  some  have  6,  viz. :  eartib,  hard,  nose ; 
ter,  rivers,  lakes.  The  Lamas  also  say  masses  water,  wet,  tongue;  fire,  hot,  eye;  air,  movable, 
for  the  repose  of  souls.  Synods  are  held  annu-  skin ;  ether,  audible,  ear.  To  these  is  added  the 
ally  and  quinquennially ;  the  latter,  in  olden  JfaTUM,  or  common  sensorium,  whose  objects  are 
times,  on  the  sacred  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dhannma  (law,  being,  nature  matter),  and 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  called  the  great  alms-  the  Vidjndna  (science,  conscience).  Some 
field.  Family- worship  takes  place  at  different  systems  admit  a  specific  soul  or  self  (Jiva 
stages  of  life,  such  as  birth,  naming  of  the  Atmar^  Upadhi) ;  others  deny  it.  It  is  need- 
child,  hair-cutting  at  puberty,  marriage  (though  less  to  enter  into  further  details,  and  we  con- 
this  is  merely  a  civic  and  not  a  religious  act),  elude  with  a  list  of  the  following  chain  of  12 
death,  funerals ;  at  all  of  which  the  priest  is  causes  {Nidhdnas ;  ni^  in,  on ;  dhd,  to  possess) : 
present,  although  not  necessarily  as  in  Europe.  1,  age  and  death;  caused  by  2,  birth ;  caused 
The  priest  acts  also  as  a  physician,  and  in  the  by  8,  existence ;  this  by  4,  attachment  to 
north  as  a  sorcerer,  magician,  augur. — Samddhi  things;  this  by  6,  desire;  arising  from  6,  sen- 
(sam^  together ;  dha,  to  have  hold),  or  medita-  sation ;  which  presupposes  7,  contact ;  this  8, 
tion,  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  the  extinction  senses ;  which  perceive  9,  forms  and  names 
of  the  selfhood  in  the  manner  described  above,  or  distinction ;  caused  by  10,  conception  of 
is  the  acme  of  spiritual  life.  It  consists  of  4  ideas  or  consciousness ;  which  comes  from  11, 
degrees :  1,  consideration  of  one  thing  as  dis-  stirring  and  action :  this  being,  at  last,  the 
tinct  from  others,  with  satisfaction  at  the  dis-  result  of  12,  Avidya  (rum  and  videre)^  or 
cemment  of  multifarious  things ;  this  ^es  one  ignorance.  All  these  illusions  must  be  anni- 
firom  the  conditions  of  sin ;  2,  suppression  of  hilated  before  we  can  sink  into  the  emptiness 
that  discerning  judgment,  reduction  of  the  of  the  Nirvana. 

many  things  to  one ;  with  pleasure  thereat ;  8,  BUDDING,  a  method  of  propagating  trees 
indifference  in  the  discernment  by  judgment;  and  shrubs.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  the 
memory  and  consciousness  yet  active,  with  a  seeds  of  cultivated  fruits,  when  planted,  seldom 
dim  feeling  of  bodily  well-beine ;  4,  complete  produce  trees  bearing  fruit  true  to  their  kind, 
indifference,  purification  from  afi  feeling  of  joy  Toung  trees,  grown  from  seeds,  are  called  stocks, 
or  pain.  Nothing  can  resist  contemplation.  They  are  removed  from  nursery  beds  when  in 
and  the  Bodhisattvas  thereby  reach  the  28th  a  thrifty  state,  with  well-ripened  wood,  set  in 
heaven.  There  are  theories  concerning  108  tegular  nursery  rows  in  good  ground  during 
Samudhis  Over  the  28th  heaven  there  is  early  spring,  and  in  summer  worked  with  choice 
yet  Nirodha  (nt,  before;  rudhaj  to  oppose),  buds  from  fruit  trees.  Large  trees  are  frequent- 
er the  obstacle,  before  the  Nirvana  can  be  Iv  remodelled  by  the  inoculation  of  some  of 
attained.  Whether  this  obstacle  necessarily  tne  thrifty  young  shoots  with  buds  from  more 
ends  life,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  The  fruit  desirable  varieties  of  fruit  than  their  natural 
of  Samaohi  is  I)}dna,  science  or  omniscient  product.  A  tree  is  compo^te  in  its  charac- 
omnipotenc^  containing  the  Molxha  or  final  ter.  Each  bud  may  be  made  a  separate  indi- 
liberation.  III.  The  Abhii>habmka  (dbhi,  over,  vidual ;  it  is  a  point  of  vitality,  and  sends  out  its 
upon,  and  DAamwia)  constitutes  Buddhistic  met-  delicate  rootlets  of  woody  fibre,  burying  them 
aphysics,  and  is  derived  indirectly  from  Sukya-  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  branch  on  which  it  is 
muni.  The  southern  Buddhists  say :  **  Sutras  borne,  at  the  first  awakening  of  the  dormant 
are  for  men,  Yinaya  for  priests,  Abhidharmma  tree  in   early   spring ;  just  as  a  seed  under 
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the  infliieiiee  of  warmth  and  moistnre,  when  bnd,  bringing  it  ont  below,  so  as  to  cut  away 
placed  in  the  soil,  dev^elops  the  little  germ  the  bud,  a  portion  of  bark,  aud  a  part  of  the 
which  sends  its  roots  to  feed  in  the  mould  by  wood.  Some  budders  are  particular  to  remove 
which  it  is  surronnded.  When  a  bud  is  care-  this  bit  of  wood,  so  as  to  expose  the  root  of  the 
folly  removed  from  a  tree,  it  bears  all  the  char-  bud  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  of  the  tree, 
acteristics  of  that  tree,  and  when  properly  set  while  others  are  not  particular,  so  long  as  they 
in  a  thrifty  young  stock  will  unite  with  it,  and  secure  a  wide  surface  of  bark  around  the  bud  to 
produce  a  tree  similar  to  the  one  from  which  it  attach  to  the  wood  of  the  stock.  It  is  a  very 
was  removed.  The  results  produced  by  bud-  nice  operation  to  remove  the  wood  successfully. 
diog  are  the  same  as  those  brought  about  Mr.  r,  Barry  says,  in  his  "Fruit  Ghirden:" 
by  grafting ;  but  the  former  has  many  ad  van-  "  When  it  happens  that  the  knife  passes  exactly 
tages,  as  follows :  1.  Stocks  may  be  budded  at  between  the  bark  and  wood,  the  bud  cannot 
an  earlier  age  than  they  can  be  successfully  fail  to  be  good ;  but  this  rarely  happens ;  more 
grafted.  2.  Stocks  may  be  budded  the  same  or  less  wood  is  attached,  and  the  removal  of  this 
season  they  are  transplanted,  while  they  should  is  the  nice  point.  Where  the  buds  are  flat,  the 
not  be  grafted  until  the  ensuing  season.  8.  difficulty  is  less  than  when  they  have  large,  prom- 
Budding  is  a  more  rapid  operation  than  grafting;  inent  shoulders,  as  the  plum  and  pear  have  in 
a  alow  workman  being  able  to  set  2  in  a  minute,  many  cases.  When  all  the  wood  is  taken  out 
and  frequently  1,600  to  2,000  are  set  in  a  day,  of  these,  a  cavity  remains  which  does  not  come 
where  a  lad  is  allowed  to  tie  on  the  bass  mat-  in  contact  with  the  wood  on  which  the  bud  is 
ting  to  protect  the  bud.  The  work  is  also  done  placed,  and  therefore,  although  the  bark  unites 
at  a  season  when  tliere  is  not  so  much  hurry  as  well,  the  bud  will  not  grow.  Sometimes  such 
in  the  spring,  when  grafting  is  performed.  4.  as  these  are  separated  by  making  an  incision 
If  a  tree  be  budded  during  summer,  and  the  bud  through  the  bark,  lifting  the  edge  of  the  bark  at- 
dies^  the  operation  may  be  repeated  the  same  taohed  to  the  bud  with  the  knife,  and  pushing  it 
season,  or  the  stock  grtited  the  ensuing  spring ;  off  with  the  fingers.  A  safer  way  still  is  to  cut 
whereas,  if  it  be  grafted  first,  it  may  be  entirely  around  the  bud  and  draw  a  strong  silk  thread 
lost.  5.  Very  choice  trees  may  be  rapidly  prop-  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  thus  removing 
agaied  by  budding,  one  bud  being  sufficient  to  the  bud  in  perfection.^'  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  says, 
reproduce  the  variety,  while  in  grafting  several  in  his  *^  Fruit  Culturist :  '^  "  The  English  practice 
buds  are  used  at  once. — ^For  budding,  a  sharp,  of  taking  out  the  small  portion  of  wood  cut  from 
thtn-bladed,  round-pointed  knife,  with  a  handle  the  shoot,  has  been  found,  in  the  climate  of  this 
terminating  in  a  thin  wedge-like  piece  of  ivory  country,  not  only  useless,  but  really  detrimental, 
or  bone,  which  is  useful  in  raising  the  bark  of  Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  buds  of  the  cherry 
the  stock,  good  stocks,  good  buds,  and  bass  and  other  trees  of  rather  spongy  growth  and 
matting  for  tying,  are  required.  The  process  of  slow  adhesion,  succeed  much  better  when  a 
budding,  though  simple,  requires  a  dexterous  thick  portion  of  wood  is  taken  off  than  other- 
hand.  The  buds  are  taken  from  shoots  of  the  wise;  the  wood  in  such  cases  assisting  in  the 
present  yearns  growth,  when  they  have  become  retention  of  moisture  until  cemented  to  the 
perfected ;  this  may  be  known  by  the  formation  stock.''  Having  prepared  the  bud,  insert  it 
of  the  terminal  bucL  Should  the  shoots  be  back-  quickly  in  the  incision  on  the  stock,  and  corn- 
ward  in  growth,  they  may  be  more  rapidly  per-  mencing  at  the  bottom  wrap  the  bud  and  stock 
fected  l>y  pinching  off  the  upper  end,  checking  with  strips  of  bass  matting,  merely  leaving  the 
their  growth,  and  ripening  the  ports.  The  buds  vital  point  of  the  bud  exposed,  and  making  the 
to  be  removed  are  developed  in  the  axils  of  the  whole  impervious  to  air  and  water.  The  bud 
leaves,  or  that  point  where  the  leaf  joins  the  will  soon  swell,  when  the  tie  should  be  loosened, 
HLBm,  The  buds  should  be  well  formed  before  and  finally  removed.  This  will  happen  in  from 
being  removed,  or  they  will  be  of  no  value.  10  to  20  days.  Should  any  length  of  time  elapse 
When  of  proper  age,  the  young  shoot  from  which  from  the  removal  of  the  bud  to  its  insertion,  it 
the  bads  are  to  be  taken  is  cut  away  with  a  should  be  held  in  the  mouth  to  keep  it  mobt. — 
sharp  knife,  the  leaves  are  removed  from  it.  The  time  for  budding  is  usually  from  July  15  to 
while  their  foot^stalks  are  left  attached  to  the  Sept.  15.  The  only  rule  that  can  beg^ven  is,  to 
buds  as  handles.  The  removed  shoot  is  then  secure  the  perfect  development  of  the  bud, 
called  a  ''  stick  of  buds."  They  may  be  wrap-  and  to  ascertain  that  the  bark  of  the  stock  sep- 
ped  in  damp  cloths  and  laid  in  a  cool  place  for  arates  freely  from  the  wood.  This  will  occur 
several  days,  if  necessary;  or  they  may  be  pack-  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  kind  of  tree, 
ed  in  moist  sawdust  to  exclude  the  air,  and  thus  location,  and  season.  The  inserted  bud  will  re- 
sent a  long  distance  with  perfect  safety.  When  main  in  ibQ  stock  in  a  dormant  condition  until 
the  operator  is  ready,  he  selects  a  smooth  place  the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  top  of  the  stock  is 
on  the  stock,  making  an  incision  across  it  removed  a  few  inches  above  the  bud ;  thus  the 
throng  the  bark,  and  another  at  right  angles  latter  receives  the  whole  sap  of  the  stock,  and 
to  and  below  it,  so  as  to  form  a  T ;  the  bark  is  when  a  shoot  is  produced  it  is  stayed  by  being 
raised  on  each  side  of  the  cut  by  the  ivory  tied  loosely  to  the  stock  left  above  the  insertion, 
handle  of  the  budder's  knife,  and  the  stock  is  Later  in  the  growth  of  the  tree  the  stock  is  cut 
ready.  Taking  the  stick  of  buds  in  his  left  down  to  the  but  of  the  new  shoot,  which  rapid- 
haod,  the  operator  inserts  his  knife  above  the  ly  heals  the  wound,  and  the  young  tree  becomes 
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ft  trae  representatire  of  the  variety  from  vliioh  ever,  that  can  only  be  advantageously  condneted 

the  bnd  was  originally  derived.    Budding  is  upon  a  large  scale.    Aooording  to  the  quantity 

sometimes  pei*formed  in  spring,  sometimes  in  of  oxygen  supplied,  the  color  of  the  light  may 

June,  bat  these  are  not  desirable  periods. —  be  made  to  vary  from  the  most  perfect  white  to 

Anchor  budding  is  a  new  method,  which  has  the  red  hue. 

some  advantage  over  the  old  process.  Instead  BUDGELL,  Eustacb,  an  English  writer  and 
of  making  a  cross  incision  so  as  to  form  a  T,  friend  of  Addison,  born  in  1686,  at  St.  Thomas, 
cuts  are  made  from  the  upper  end  of  the  verti-  near  Exeter,  died  in  1736.  He  assisted  Steele 
cal  incision  at  a  slight  angle,  so  that  the  whole  in  the  composition  of  the  "Tatler,*'  and  Ad- 
is  shaped  like  an  anchor  ^,  The  bark  may  be  dison  in  the  "  Spectator,^'  where  his  con* 
more  readily  raised  from  the  stock  than  in  the  tributions  are  distinguished  by  the  signature 
old  method.  Mr.  0.  G.  Paige,  of  Washington,  X.  In  1717,  Addison  obtidned  for  him  the 
D.  CL  recommends  this  method  as  the  best  place  of  comptroller  general  of  the  revenue  in 
BuD£  (BUDw£nS),  GuiLLAUiiB,  one  of  the  Ireland.  He  lampooned  the  Irish  viceroy,  and 
most  learned  Frenchmen  of  the  16th  century,  was  removed  from  office,  and  in  1720  he  lost  all 
born  at  Paris  in  1467,  died  Aus.  24, 1540.  He  that  remained  of  his  fortune  in  the  South  sea 
revived  in  France  the  stady  of  the  Greek  Ian-  scheme.  Soon  after  this  a  legacy  of  £2,000 
ffuage,  which  he  had  learned  under  Johannes  was  left  him  in  the  will  of  bis  friend,  Dr.  Tin- 
Lascaris;  was  appointed  by  Francis  I.  royal  dal ;  but  Bndgell  was  accused  of  having  interpo- 
librarian  and  master  of  requests ;  and  it  was  lated  this  passage  into  the  wilL  and  the  legacy 
chiefly  by  his  connsels  that  the  college  of  France  was  annulled.  He  finallv  ended  his  life  by- 
was  founded.  leaping  from  a  boat  into  the  Thames. 

BUDE  LIGHT,  the  name  given  to  the  method  BUDGET  (Fr.  h<nigette,  a  bag),  an  official 
of  increasing  the  light  of  coal  gas,  or  of  argand  statement  respecting  the  annual  income  and 
burners  of  lamps,  by  introducing  oxygen  gas  expenditure  of  a  nation.  In  the  parliamentary 
into  the  interior  of  the  hollow  flame.  The  pro-  parlance  of  England  the  term  refers  to  the 
cess  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Gk>ldsworthy  Gurney,  financial  statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
of  Cornwall,  England,  and  called  Bude  light  exchequer.  As  a  matter  of  mere  amount, 
from  the  name  of  his  residence.  The  materials  the  greatest  budget  ever  proposed  was  that  pro- 
consumed  to  produce  light  bum  to  waste  in  the  viding  for  the  British  expenditure  during  the 
ordinary  hollow  flame ;  only  the  outer  portion  late  Bussian  war,  at  the  rate  of  $425,000,000 
of  this  is  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos-  per  annum. 

phere,  and  the  gases  in  the  interior  are  carried  BUDGETT,  Samuel,  an  English  merchant,  aa 
off  only  partially  consumed.  By  directing  a  eminent  for  piety  as  for  business  talent,  born  at 
current  of  oxygen  gas  upward  through  the  in-  Wrington,  July  27,  1794^  died  in  Bristol,  April 
temal  cavity  of  the  flame,  all  the  eases  meet  29,1851.  The  son  of  a  trader,  he  received  little 
the  full  supply  of  this  element,  and  thorough  education  at  school,  but  began  early  to  receive 
combinations  take  place,  with  greatly  increased  in  his  father*s  store  lessons  for  his  future  prao- 
vividness  of  light.  This  principle  has  been  in-  tice.  At  7  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his 
trodnced  into  the  English  house  of  commons,  parents  to  Kingswood,  and  2  years  after  to 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results  as  regards  Golcford,  where  he  began  to  display  his  mer- 
economy  and  efficiency  of  the  light  produced,  cantUe  predilections,  and,  with  a  habit  of  mind 
and  its  agreeable  effects.  The  gas  famished  to  which  elw&jE  remained  to  him  of  deducing 
the  city  of  London  is  of  such  inferior  quality,  general  principles  from  particular  facts,  inferred 
that  it  is  found  weU  to  purify  it  and  improve  from  an  incident  that  self-interest  is  the 
its  illuminating  property  by  passing  it  through  mainspring  of  human  actions,  and  determined 
naphtha.  Oxygen  is  produced  by  heating  black  in  all  his  ftiture  dealings  to  be  able  to  present 
oxide  of  manganese  in  retorts  set  in  a  furnace  in  a  case  which  should  convince  men  that  their 
a  vault  of  the  building;  this  gas  is  conveyed  interest  lay  in  purchasing  from  him.  He  began 
through  pipes  to  a  gasometer,  from  which  ex-  his  apprenticeship  in  a  commercial  house  in 
tend  other  pipes,  wi&  a  branch  leading  into  the  1809,  and  at  the  age  of  22  years  went  into  part- 
centre  of  each  burner.  The  house  of  commons  nership  with  his  elder  brother  at  Kingswood 
was  formerly  illuminated  with  240  wax  candles,  HilL  The  energy  of  the  new  merchants,  and 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  apartment — an  the  fact  that  their  business  was  conducted  on 
exceedingly  ill  contrived  and  expensive  arrange-  the  system  of  cash  payments,  gave  them  rapid 
ment  By  the  adoption  of  the  Bude  light  the  and  sure  success,  and  they  soon  had  sevwal 
expense  is  reduced  f,  while  the  light  is  far  establishments  in  Bristol,  dependent  upon  the 
more  brilliant  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  more  central  one  at  Kingswood  Hit,  and  were  among 
nearly  resembling  daylight  than  any  other  artifi-  the  most  extensive  general  merchants  in  the 
oial  light  Even  with  the  extra  expense  of  tiie  western  part  of  England.  In  1885  the  elder 
naphtha  process,  which  is  probably  only  neces-  brother  retired  from  the  firm,  and  the  business 
sary  in  the  use  of  the  London  sas,  the  applica-  was  prosperously  continued  by  Samuel  Budgett 
tion  of  the  oxygen  is  not  attended  with  any  in-  till  his  death.  He  was  an  earnest  member  of 
creased  expense,  .when  the  additional  amount  of  the  Wesleyan  church,  and  was  distinguished  for 
light  obtamed  without  extra  consumption  of  his  unvarying  religious  character,  and  for  his 
gas  is  correctly  calculated.    Itis  aproo^how-  admirable  and  Christian  management  of  the 
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nuneroiis  men  in  his  employ.    Though  as  a  branches,  and  Iho  mechanical  arts  accessory  to 

master  he    required   zeal  and   industry,  and  it.    He  wrote  also  the  ^*  Farmers'  Instructor," 

though  an  idle  hand  was  sure  of  immediate  dis-  and  the  ^Farmers' Oompanion.'*   In  addition 

nusnon,  yet  he  wasfiamiliar  in  intercourse  with  to  these  pubUcations,  he  delivered  an  immense 

his  men,  interested   himself  in   their  moral  number  of  addresses   upon  one   or   another 

welfiire,  distributed  regular  rewards  for  punctual  branch  of  his  favorite   subject  in  almost  all 

attendance,    invited   them   all   to   supper   at  parts  of  the  United  States* 

appdnted  times,  and  gave  them  an  annual  bnsi*  BUEN  ATBE  {Banaire\  a  small,  irregularly 

Bess  fite  with  dinner,  tea,  and  athletic  and  shaped  island  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  used 

mirthful  games.    The  habit  of  assembling  all  as  a  penal  depot ;  pop.  about  2,000, )- slaves.  It 

hands  for  daily  prayer  existed  in  his  establiBh-  lies  ]N .  E.  of  Gura^oa,  about  80  miles  distant  It 

ment  from  the  beginning.  is  a  highland,  sloping  to  the  S.  W.,  on  which 

BUDK^US,  or  BunNT  Simok,  a  Polish  di-  nde  there  is  a  very  good  roadstead.    The  prin- 

vine,  died  in  1584.  the  founder  of  an  early  cipal  trade  of  the  island  is  in  salt,  of  wh^h 

Protestant   sect,  wnich   denied  the   divinity  about  66,000  to  70,000  bbls.  are  annually  ex- 

of  Christ,  and  which  dLaseroinated  its  theo-  ported.    Cochineal  is  also  exported, 

lies  in  Lithuania,  Russia,  Inland,  and  various  BUEN  RETIBO,  formerly  one  of  the  3  great 

other  northern  countries.    His  followers  were  palaces  of  Madrid,  built  on  an  devated  ground 

called  after  him  the  Budnasans.  but  subsequent-  at  the  extremity  of  the  city.    Hie  firet  struc- 

ly  he  and  they  coindded  with  the  Socinians.  ture  was   erected   bv  Philip  lY.  under  the 

His  Polish  translationof  the  Bible  was  publish-  guidance  of  his  minister  Olivarez,  but  large 

ed  in  1572.  additions  were  subsequently  made,  with  more 

BUDOS-HEGT,  a  mountain  in  the  £.  part  regard  to  rolendor  than  oongruity.    During  the 

of  IVaosylvania,  belonging  to  the  Carpathian  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  !l^ench,  in  1808,  the 

range.    It  rises  in  the  form  of  a  steep,  isolated  Buen  Betiro  was  selected  by  them  as  a  com- 

cone  to  the  height  of  7,840  feet.    On  all  sides  manding  position  from  which  to  terrorize  Mad- 

of  its  base  lie  valleys,  and  for  some  distance  up  rid,  and  the  result  was  its  ruin, 

it  is  dad  with  dense  forests.    It  has  numerous  BUENA  YISTA,  a   hamlet  in  Mexico,  7 

caverns,  which  exhale  sulphureous  vapora.  miles  S.  from  Baltillo,  in  the  state  of  Cohahuila, 

BUD  UN,  8  deities  of  Ceylon,  who  are  be*  &mons  for  the  battle  fought  near  it,  Feb.  22  and 

lieved  to  have  begun  as  insects,  and  to  have  ar-  28, 1847,  between  the  American  army  under 

rived  atdivinity  through  many  transmigrations.  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the  Mexican  forces  under 

BUDWEIS,  or  BuDwrrz,  a  fortified  town  of  Santa  Anna.  Gen.  Taylor  had  defeated  the 
Bohemia,  on  theMoldau ;  pop.  8,730.  It  oontains  Mexicans  at  Palo  Alto  and  at  Resaca  de  la  Pal- 
a  cathedral,  a  handsome  ooundl-house,  several  ma.  had  forced  the  surrender  of  Matamoras. 
institations  of  learning,  flourishing  manufao*  anastormed  the  defences  of  Monterey.  He  had 
lories  of  woollens,  muiuins,  damasks,  &c.  The  occupied  Saltillo,  but  was  now  acting  on  the  de- 
railway  which  connects  ihe  town  with  Linz  fensive,  and  on  Feb.  20  was  encamped  at  Agua 
was  the  first  one  built  in  Germany.  Nueva,  18  miles  S.  from  Saltillo,  whenheleam- 

BUEL,    Jesse,  an  American   agriculturist,  ed  that  Santa  Anna,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men, 

bom    at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1778,  diea  was  in  front  of  him,  20  miles  distant    By  2 

Oct.  6,  1839.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  routes  it  was  possible  for  the  Mexican  general 

and  ertabHshed  the  ^*  Albany  Argus,^'  a  journal  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  and  intercept 

which  has  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  their  supplies  and  communications.    Gen.  Tay- 

politics  of  New  York.    Mr.  Buel  closed  his  lor,  themore,  on  the  21st  rductantly  fell  back  to 

connection  with  it,  however,  in  1820,  and  re-  the  strong  position  of  Buena  V ista^  a  section  of 

tiring  to  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  the  vdley  which  extends  from  Saltillo  to  Encan- 

upon  the  verge  of  that  devated  and  sandy  tada,  and  which  ranges  from  2|  to  4  miles  in 

ptoR  which  stretches  nearly  20  miles  to  Sche-  widlli.  Ru^^  mountains  more  than  1,000  ft.  in 

neetady,  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.    The  height,  and  inaccessible  to  any  but  light  troops. 

land  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  residence,  as  endoee  it  on  either  side.    The  valley  is  crossed 

wdl  as  the  tract  of  a  similar  character  surround-  by  a  series  of  deep  ravines  cut  by  torrents  flowing 

ing  ity  had  been  found  almost  worthless  under  from  the  mountains  in  tiie  rainy  season,  and  is 

the  system  of  cultivation  hitherto  pursued ;  but  traversed  lengthwise  by  a  road  which  winds 

by  fertiliziog  substances  appropriate  to  the  soil,  along  the  line  of  drainace  and  over  the  projecting 

and  by  deeper  and  more  perfect  tillage,  he  not  points  of  the  ridffes.     It  becomes  a  defile  l^^mile 

only  made  it  one  of  the  best  fluins  of  the  state,  S.  from  Buena  Y  ista  at  Angostura,  immediately 

but  gave  an  exampleofgreatvalue  to  others.  He  S.  £.  of  whidi  is  a  broad  plateau  set  amid  a 

was  frequently  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  system  of  narrow  and  difficult  gullies.    On  and 

and  at  one  time  had  a  seat  on  the  bendi  of  the  around  this  plateau  was  fought  the  battle  of 

county  court,  from  which  he  derived  the  title  Buena  Yista.     The  American  force  was  leas 

of  Judge,  by  which  he  was  generally  known,  than  6,000  men,  while  the  Mexican  army  was 

in  1884  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  probably  4  times  that  number;  but  the  features 

■^Albany  Cultivator,*'  which  he  edited  for  6  of  the  ground  were  such  as  nearly  to  paralyze  the 

years,  diffusing  in  that  time  a  vast  mass  of  im-  artillery  and  cavalry  of  Uie  latter,  and  to'  pre- 

portani  infiormation  upon  agricultare  in  all  its  vent  its  infantry  from  deriving  all  the  advan- 
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tage  of  its  numerioal  snperiority.    Gen.  Taylor  rific  rapidity  and  effect,  that  the  whole  mass  was 
returned  a  short  answer  to  a  summons  to  sur-  immediately  thrown  into  confusion  and  fled  in  a 
render  his  line  of  hattle  having  been  already  rout.    Pacheco  attempted  in  vain  to  drive  the 
formed.    A  strong  battery  was  posted  on  the  small  American  force  completely  from  the  pla- 
road  at  Angostura,  supported  by  8  regiments  on  teau,  being  successf  Ally  resisted  by  a  force  of 
the  crests  of  the  nearest  ridges.   One  regiment^  volunteer  infantry,  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  and 
with  2  guns,  was  thrown  westward  across  the  6  pieces  of  the  regular  artillery.   The  contest  at 
streamlet,  to  prevent  any  flanking  movement  of  this  point  formed  no  small  part  of  the  battle, 
the  enemy  in  that  quarter.  Two  regiments  of  skir-  Obliged  to  desist  from  their  attempt  to  come 
m  ishers  occupied  the  extreme  left,  near  the  base  down  the  plateau,  the  Mexicans  under  the  protec* 
of  the  eastern  mountcuns.  One  regiment  with  8  tion  of  a  powerful  battery  began  to  sweep  around 
guns  was  advanced  upon  the  plateau ;  and  in  the  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  American  rear, 
rear  of  the  plateau  the  remaining  force,  consist-  In  this  posture  of  the  battlo  Gen.  Taylor  ar- 
ingof  2  regiments,  2  squadrons  of  dragoons,  and  rived  on  the  field  from  Saltillo,  the  chief  com- 
4  guns,  was  kept  in  reserve.    The  battle  hegan  mand  having  been  held  in  his  absence  by  Gen. 
by  a  shell  from  a  Mexican  howitzer,  and  a  Wool.   On  Uie  left,  4  American  regiments  were 
rapid  attack  by  the  light  troops  of  Ampudia  in  full  retreat,  and  the  whole  Mexican  force  in 
npon  the  American  skirmishers  on  the  left,  with  that  quarter  was  advancing.    Gen.  Taylor  im- 
a  view  of  gaining  the  eastern  heights.    This  mediately  took  np  his  position  on  the  plateau, 
was  the  only  engagement  during  the  ttftemoon;  and  advanced  2  regiments  of  infantry,  well- 
and  at  night  Ampudia  had  succeeded  in  posting  supported  by  artillery  and  dragoons,  directly  in 
himself  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  while  face  of  the  Mexicans.    Without  regarding  the 
the  American  regiments  were  withdrawn  to  overwhelming  odds  against  them,  the  companies 
the   plain.     Meantime   Gen.  Mifion,  with   a  of  gallant  riflemen  advanced,  firingwith  great 
strong  brigade  of  cavalry,  having  passed  to  effect  into  the  Mexican  masses.    They  passed 
the   rear,  Gen.   Taylor   regarded  Saltillo   as  with  a  shout  the  last  ravine  intervening  be- 
endangered,  and  repaired  to  that  place  dur-  tween  them  and  the  enemy,  reappeared  in  an 
ing  the  night  to  complete  his  arrangements  instant  close  in  front  of  the  hostile  lines,  and 
for  its  defence.    The  orders  of  Mifion,   how-  poured  in  their  shot  with  additional  rapidity 
ever,  were  only  to  fall  npon  the  Americans  till  the  enemy  rolled  back  in  confusion  npon 
in  their  retreat,  which  Santa  Anna  was  confl-  the  supporting  forces.    Meantime  the  Mexican 
dent  of  forcing  the  next  day.    At  dawn  of  day  cavalry,  persisting  in  its  attempt  to  gain  the 
the  battle  recommenced,  by  an  attempt  of  Am-  American  rear,  hsd  skirted  the  mountains  even 
pudia  to  push  the  advantage  which  he  had  al-  to  the  vicinity  of  Buena  Vista.   It  was  checked 
ready  gained.    Both  the  American  and  Mexi-  by  the  American  dragoons,  but  the  latter  being 
can  detachments  on  the  left  had  been  refinforo-  called  away  to   operate  on   the  plateau,   it 
ed ;  and  after  a  brief  interchange  of  musketry  hastily  returned  and  attacked  2  nnsapported 
the  Mexican  skirmishers  moved  across  the  side  American  regiments,  and  in  the  furious  inel6e 
of  the  mountain  to  gain  the  American  left  and  which  succeeded.  Col.  Tell  was  killed.      The 
rear,  but  were  considerably  harassed  by  a  few  enemy  escaped  in  season  to  avoid  the  dragoons, 
shells  thrown  from  a  great  distance  ttom  an  which  had  a  second  time  appeared.      At  the 
advanced  American  position  on  the  plateau,  same  time  a  new  attack  made  upon  the  Ameri- 
Santa  Anna  soon  after  organized  a  general  at-  can  front  by  a  fresh  brigade  of  Mexican  cavalry- 
tack  in  8  powerful  columns,  intending  for  the  was  repulsed.   Gen.  Taylor  now  ordered  a  corn- 
forces  of  Ampudia  to  sweep  down  from  the  bined  attack  upon  the  enemy^s  right  flank  near 
mountain  at  the  same  time.    Pacheco,  at  the  the  eastern  side   of  the   valley,  which  was 
head  of  one  column,  ascended   the   plateau  immediately  carried  into  effect.    The  oannon- 
agiunst  2  regiments  of  volunteers,  who,  galled  ade  and  musketry  were  directed  with  so  much 
at  the  same  time  by  a  flank  fire  from  a  heavy  skill  and  vigor  that  the  routed  masses  of  the 
battery,  after  a  stout  resistance  broke  and  fled,  enemy  were  driven  back  upon  the  mountiun. 
The  whole  fire  of  Pacheco's  column  and  the  Mexi-  The  route  to  the  Mexican  rear  was  in  danger  of 
can  battery  was  then  concentrated  upon  an  being  intercepted,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
American  batteryof8guns,whichhadto  be  with-  whole  Mexican  body  in  this  quarter,  of  more 
drawn  with  the  loss  of  1  gun  after  every  man  than  5,000  men,  seemed  inopending,  when  a 
and  horse  at  that  piece  had  been  killed  or  disabled,  white  flag  was  borne  from  Gen.  Taylor's  po- 
and  when  the  other  pieces  were  in  not  much  bet-  sition,  and  orders  were  given  to  stop  firing. 
ter  condition.   Pacheco^s  masses  now  effected  a  Three  Mexican  officers  having  approached  the 
junction  with  Lombardini^s  corps,  which  had  ad-  American  lines  for  the  apparent  purpose  of 
vanced  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains,  and  conference,   Gen.    Taylor   sent   an  American 
withAmpudia'slightdivision,  which  had  pressed  officer   to    communicate   with    Santa    Anna, 
down  from  the  slope,  and  their  combined  strength  Yet  the  only  result  of  this  manoeuvre  was, 
completely  turned  the  American  position,  and  put  that  it  enabled  the  endangered  Mexicans  on  the 
the  whole  American  force  on  the  left  to  flight,  left  to  make  good  their  escape  to  the  south  of 
Meantime  Mora  y  Villamil  had  led  the  third  the  plateau.    The  conference  proved  delusive, 
column  of  attack  against  Angostura,  but  the  and  the  Mexican  forces  now  prepared  to  make 
American  battery  opened  upon  it  witib  such  ter-  a  final  struggle  for  the  victory  in  a  siii^le  ool- 
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tmm  of  attack,  led  ]>j  Qen.  Perez.    Tbe  whole  lowed  the  traces  of  a  previous  adventurer, 

Mexican  strength,  All  12,000  men,  advanced  Manoel  Oorrea,  in  search  of  the  gold  mines  of 

np  the  crest  of  tbe  plateaa  in  a  blaze  of  mns-  Goyaz.    He  died  before  he  coald  consummate 

ketiT.    They  came  on,  unchecked  by  the  fear-  his  conquest,  although  he  had  satisfied  himself 

M  discharges  of  artillery  which  swept  through  as  to  the  existence  of  the  new  Eldorado,  and 

them,  driving  the  volunteer  regiments  in  con-  even  awed  some  of  the  savage  inhabitants  into 

fusion  and  disorganization ;  and  under  their  submission  by  threatening  to  burn  their  lakes 

storm  of  shot,  Clay,  McEee,  Hardin,  and  other  and  rivers,  convincing  them  of  his  ability  to 

American  officers  fell  mortally  wounded.    The  do  so  by  exhibiting  brandy  in  a  state  of  ignition 

artillery  fdl  back  as  their  pieces  recoiled,  keep*  on  a  tin  dish. — After  his  death  his  ambitious 

ing  up  their  fire  upon  the  advancing  Mexicans,  designs  were  carried  out  by  his  son  Babtolo- 

and  striving  to  hold  them  in  check  until  succor  ifso,  who  equipped  a  regular  exploring  expe- 

shonld  arrive  from  the  left  and  rear.    In  this  dition,  under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Menezes. 

terrible  and  unequal  contest  some  of  the  Amer-  This  failed,  but  in  1726  he  undertook  a  second 

lean  pieces  had  been  already  captured,  wben  expedition  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  handeirag 

the  timely  arrival  of  the  other  batteries  saved  or  fillibnsters.    He  now  identified  the  places 

the  day.    It  was  by  the  united  action  of  all  which  his  father  had  visited,  seized  some  of 

the  American  artillery  In  the  field  that  the  the  treasures  of  Goyaz,  and  returned  to  St. 

Mexican  advance  was  at  length  stayed  after  Paul  with  $15,000  in  gold  dust.    This  induced 

the  hottest  part  of  the  battle.     Tet  the  Amer-  the  government  to  appoint  him  lieutenant-gen- 

icans  made  no  advance  in  tarn,  and  when  night  eral   and   regent  of  the  new  province.    He 

fen  they  held  only  a  comer  of  the  plateau,  almost  finally  died  in  the  greatest  poverty, 

tbe  whole  of  which  they  had  possessed  in  the  BUENOS   AYRES,  a   republic   of    South 

morning.    They  lay  on  their  arms  all  night,  America,  formerly  a  constituent  of  the  Ar* 

making  every  preparation  to  receive  a  renewed  gentine  confederation  or  republic  of  La  Plata, 

attack,  but  in  the  morning  Santa  Anna  had  but  now  maintaining  an  independent,  though 

retreated  to  Agua  If  ueva.  The  loss  of  the  Mex-  somewhat  anomalous  position.    The  state  lies 

leans,  in  kUled  and  wounded,  was  about  2,000 ;  between  lat.  SS"*  and  41°  S.,  and  long.  56"* 

that  of  the  Americans,  746.    The  American  and  71''  W. ;  is  bounded  N.  by  the  states  of 

army  engaged  at  Buena  Vista  consisted  in  large  Mendoza,  San  Luis,  Oordova,  and  Santa  FS,  and 

part  of  vdfunteers,  most  of  whom  had  no  mil-  the  river  Parana;  £.  by  the  river  La  Plata  and 

ttary  experience ;   and  on  account  of  the  une-  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  the  ocean  and  Pata- 

qnal  daring  and  composure  displayed  by  them  gonia ;  W.  by  the  Andes,  which  separate  it 

at  different  times  the  battle  would  have  been  from  Chili.    The  state  is  of  irregular  form,  but 

lost  again  and  again  but  for  the  heroic  conduct  has  an  average  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  of  460 

of  the  regular  artillery.  miles,  and  an  average  length  from  E.  to  W.  of 

BUENA  VISTA,  a  south-west  county  of  about  750.  The  eastern  portion,  lying  on  the 
California,  separated  from  Tulare  co.,  April  80,  ocean  and  the  Plata^  is  fertile  and  well  wa- 
1856.  The  Coast  range  forms  its  western  tered;  the  Salado,  an  affluent  of  the  Plata 
boundary  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  traverses  its  and  its  branches,  irrigate  its  surface.  Fur- 
eastern  part^  the  two  ranges  meeting  at  the  ther  west  and  south-west  it  stretches  off 
southern  extremity  of  the  county.  A  vast  ex-  toward  the  Andes  in  those  vast  plains,  known 
t^t  of  surface  between  these  ridges  is  over-  to  the  inhabitants  as  pampas,  on  which  for 
grown  with  rushes,  and  is  frequently  inundated,  hundreds  of  miles  no  hiU,  rocl^  or  tree  varies 
On  the  northern  border  lies  Tulare  lake,  and  in  the  dreary  uniformity  of  the  surface.  Here, 
the  south-western  part  are  Eem  and  Buena  in  the  absence  of  water-courses,  the  soil  is 
Vista  lakes,  the  country  around  which  is  said  sandy,  and  often  barren,  and  covered  with  a, 
to  be  of  great  fertility.  Eem  river  is  the  saltish  efflorescence.  Occasionally  salt  lakes 
principal  stream.  make  their  appearance,  and  their  exhalations, 

BUEN  A  VENTURA,  or  Si^wBuKNAVKSTUBA,  with  the  glitter  of  the  salt-bestrewn  plaiM, 

a  seaport  town  of  California,  situated  near  the  contribute  to  produce  the  mirage  which,  as  in 

boxDiaarybetweenSantaBarbaraandLosAnge-  eastern  dimes,  deludes  the  wayworn  traveller 

las  oounties,  on  Santa  Barbara  channeL    It  was  with  visions  of  fair  fields  and  flowing  streams. 

founded  about  1782,  was  formerly  a  missionary  From  these  sandy  plains  a  burning  wind,  much 

station,  has  a  tolerably  good  harbor,  and  is  sur-  like  the  sirocco  of  the  East,  sweeps  over  the 

rounded  by  a  rich,  beautiful  country,  remark-  eastern  part  of  the  province,  scorching  vegeta- 

ably  prolific  in  many  varieties  of  fruit.  tion,  and  parching  the  skin  like  the  breath  of  a 

BUENA VENTUkA,  a  town  in  the  depart-  furnace.   In  the  south-east  part  of  the  state,  and 

ment  of  Cauca,  New  Granada.    It  is  situated  '  on  its  western  boundary,  there  are  mountains 

on  the  small  island  of  Eascakral  near  the  of  considerable  height^  the   latter  forming  a 

month  of  the  river  Dagua,  at  the  head  of  the  part  of  the  Andes.    The  principal  rivers  are  the 

bay  of  Ghoco.     Tlie  inhabitants  are  mostly  Salado  in  the  east,  the  Negro  and  the  Col* 

negroes  or  mulattoes.  orado  in  the  south-west,  and  the  Besaguadero 

BUENG   DA   SYLVAj  Babtolohsu.  sur-  in  the  west,  which  discharges  into  a  salt  hike 

named  Ahhanoveba,  or  Great  Devil,  a  Brazil-  called  Urre  Lauquen,  in  Ihe  interior.    Beside 

Ian  adventurer  of  the  17th  century,  who  fol*  this  lake  there  are  many  salines  scattered  over 
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the  state,  wbioh,  in  the  ndnj  season,  become  750,000 ;  in  paper  money,  withoat  interest^  (5,* 
lakes,  but  daring  the  Bnmmer  form  extensive  salt  250,000;  total,  $14,925,000.  Standing  army, 
marshes.  The  climate  in  the  northern  part  is  6,870  men.  Naval  force,  8  steamers,  2  oorvettesi 
mild  and  pleasant,  the  temperatore  varying  from  and  4  inferior  boats.  Pop.  of  Buenos  Ay  res  in 
40°to90''F.intheyear.  Tropical  fruits  flourish  1856:  Northern  district,  58,844;  western  dis- 
tosomeeztentinthe  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Bue-  trict,  66,184;  southern  district  82,877;  rural 
nos  Ayres.  In  the  south  it  is  colder,  and  ice  and  pop.  202,855 ;  pnop.  of  the  city  oi  Buenos  Ayres^ 
snow  occasionally  appear;  but  the  country  gen-  101,000;  total  in  1856,  808,855,  of  whom  not 
erally  is  very  healthy,  and  the  air  pure  and  dry.  far  from  40,000  are  Europeans,  and  a  larse  pro- 
The  S.  W.  wind  is  usually  accompanied  with  portion  of  the  others  Indians  and  mixed  races, 
thunder,  and  during  its  prevcdence  frequent  bur-  The  population,  in  round  numbers,  is  estimated 
ricanes  occur.  The  vast  pampas  furmsh  abun-  by  some  authorities  at  400,000.  Our  estimate, 
dant  and  luxurious  herbage  for  inunense  herds  however,  which  is  based  upon  the  census  of 
of  wild  horses  and  cattle,  the  skins,  hides,  Oct.  1855,  is  probably  the  most  correct, 
horns,  hair,  tallow,  and  beef  of  which  form  BUENOS  AYBES  {Ciudad  de  Nuatra 
the  chief  articles  of  foreign  export  of  the  state.  Seflora^  Civdad  de  la  Trinidad)^  capital  of 
Salt  is  produced  at  some  of  the  salines,  and  the  the  above-described  state,  situated  on  the  S. 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  for  many  years  sup-  W.  shore  of  the  estuary  called  the  Rio  de  la 
plied  from  the  lake  of  Urre  Lauquen,  distant  Plata,  about  150  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
450  miles.  Since  the  restrictions  have  been  estu^  is  here  about  86  miles  wide.  Lat  84^ 
removed  from  commerce,  it  has  been  found  85'  S.,  long.  58^  22'  W.  The  plan  of  the  city  is 
cheaper  to  import  it  The  country  produces  regular,  and  the  streets  are  laid  out  in  squares  of 
saltpetre,  day,  iron,  cotton,  rice,  grain,  sugar,  about  500  feet,  and  paved  with  granite  brought 
tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  ipecacuanha,  £ruit,  from  the  island  ofMartinGarcia,opposite  the  city, 
wine.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  jaguars,  The  houses  of  the  native  inhabitants  are  built 
martens,  foxes,  tapirs,  &c  Llamas,  horses,  cat-  of  brick,  and  are  usually  of  only  a  single  story- 
tie,  sheep  {tieuna)^  are  domesticated.  Serpents  in  height,  but  enclose  a  court  after  the  Spanisti 
(including  many  poisonous  species)  abound,  fashion.  Little  or  no  wood  is  used  in  the  con* 
The  most  remarkable  birds,  are  the  ^mu,  the  struction  of  these  houses.  The  dwellings  of 
black-necked  swan,  ^.  In  1656  the  number  the  foreign  residents  are  usually  three  stories  ia 
of  cattle  was  4,502,090,  of  horses  2,196,668,  height,  and  resemble  similar  residences  in  this 
and  of  sheep  7,966,725.  —  Buenos  Ayres  country.  The  principal  public  square,  the  Plaza 
shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1810,  and  del  25  de  Mayo,  has  a  monument  erected  in 
in  connection  with  the  adjacent  states  formed  honor  of  South  American  independence ;  it  is 
a  confederation,  known  as  the  republic  of  La  adorned  with  fountains,  and  surrounded  by  fine 
Plata,  or  the  Argentine  republic.  But  the  am-  public  buildings,  among  which  are  the  cathedral, 
bition  of  Uie  state  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  secure  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  in  South  America, 
to  itself  the  lion^s  shu^  of  the  advantages  of  a  the  bishop^s  palace,  the  hall  of  justice,  the  police 
confederation,  led  to  repeated  changes,  and  the  office,  &c.  Beside  the  cathedral  there  are  15 
states  were  sometimes  isolated  and  independent  other  Catholic  churches,  and  8  Protestant,  viz.  : 
republics,  or  rather  anarchies ;  at  other  times  an  Episcopal,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  Methodist, 
confederates  like  the  United  States;  at  others  intended  for  foreigners.  There  are  2  monasteries 
still,  merely  in  a  state  of  alliance.  During  and  2  nunneries.  There  are  2  colleges,  a  female 
the  administration  of  Bosas  (1885-^52)  thoy  college  attached  to  the  church  of  our  Lady  of 
were  virtually  allied,  though  not  without  occa-  Mercy,  and  a  college  for  young  men,  attached  to 
sionai  rebellions,  and  his  e&rts  were  directed  to  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  and  which  might,  with 
the  aggrandizement  of  Uie  state  and  city  of  Bue-  propriety,  be  called  a  university,  since  it  in- 
nos  Ayres,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  states  and  ducles  also  a  department  of  natural  history, 
countries  of  the  confederation.  The  final  sepa-  with  a  very  flne  museum,  an  observatory,  a 
ration  from  the  Argentine  confederation  took  normal  school,  a  mathematical  school,  and  a 
place  in  1858.  A  new  constitution  was  framed  school  of  painting  and  drawing;  its  library 
in  Sept.  1 854,  liberal  in  its  general  tendencies,  es-  contains  over  80, 000  volumes.  There  are  several 
tablishing  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  inde-  literary  and  scientific  societies  in  the  city, 
pendence  of  the  judiciary.  (See  ABasMnNS  Con-  among  which  maybe  named  a  philosophical,  a 
FEDEBATioK.)  The  predominant  rdigion  is  Bo-  mathematical,  and  a  medical  society ;  an  asso- 
man  Catholic,  but  all  creeds  are  tolerated.  The  elation  of  jurisprudence,  and  an  agricultural 
national  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  rec-  society;  that  of  the  friends  of  the  natural 
ognized  by  several  countries  in  1855,  most  of  sciences  is  the  most  important  There  are  sev- 
which,  however,  have  since  withdrawn  this  eral  journals  published  at  Buenos  Ayres  which 
recognition,  and  now  maintain  diplomatic  rela-  are  conducted  with  abUity,  but  with  a  strong 
tions  only  with  the  Argentine  confederation,  partisan  bias.  One  of  them,  LaFreMO,  gives 
Dr.  Valentin  Alsina  has  been  governor  of  Bue-  occasionally  interesting  accounts  of  the  new 
nos  Ayres  since  1857.  Recdpts  in  1855,  $8,000,-  settlers,  mainly  from  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
000 ;  in  1856,  $8,400,000.  Expenditures  in  1854,  to  many  of  whom  the  great  nvers  of  the  Argen- 
$2,500,000.  Public  debt,  with  interest,  domes-  tine  states  offer  greater  attractions  than  the  in- 
tic,  $925,000;  English  loan  (£1,750,000),  $8,-  accessible  inland  distriots  of  Brazil   Thechari- 
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table  institTitions  are,  a  general  hospital,  and  a 
foundling  bospitaL  The  fort  is  an  imposing 
stracmre,  and  contains  most  of  the  militarj 
offices.  There  is  also  in  the  city  a  miJitary 
depot,  called  the  Retiro,  capable  of  receiving 
8,000  soldiers.  The  haU  of  representatives, 
bant  in  imitation  of  the  capitol  at  Washington, 
and  the  cnstom  honse,  are  the  only  other  public 
bmldlngs  particularly  worthy  of  notice.— The 
commerce  of  Bnenos  Ay  res  is  rendered  diffi- 
cult by  the  shallowness  of  the  Plata  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  and  the  want  of  a  good 
and  commodions  harbor.  Vessels  drawing 
more  than  12  feet  of  water  cannot  oome 
nearer  than  6  or  7  miles,  and  their  cargoes 
most  be  bronght  to  the  city  on  bollock 
carts,  or  by  lighters.  The  south-eastern  winds 
endanger  vessels  in  the  harbor,  by  the  violent 
sorf  which  they  create.  The  inner  harbor  is 
shoal,  and  only  large  enongh  to  accommodate 
the  coasting  trade.  Yet  with  all  these  draw- 
backs the  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  the 
principal  port  of  entry  for  the  states  of  the 
Argentine  confederation  as  well  as  for  Paraguay, 
is  large  and  constantly  increasing.  The  inland 
trade  carried  on  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pern 
and  Chili,  is  very  considerable.  The  finest  tobac- 
co, sugar,  wax,  Paraguay  tea,  &c.,  are  brought 
from  the  interior,  and  the  foreign  trade  is  dSly 
becoming  of  greater  magnitude.  The  tonnage 
whioh  entered  the  port  in  1843  was  105,288, 
and  that  which  cleared,  84,117.  In  1849  the 
clearances  were  110,984  tons,  of  which  22,469, 
or  J,  were  for  the  United  States.  Vessels  en- 
tered in  1855,  619;  in  1856,  607;  cleared  in 

1855,  332  with  freight,  and  260  in  ballast;  in 

1856,  858  with  freight,  and  193  in  ballast.  We 
subjoin  also  a  table  of  the  trade  cf£  1855  with 
the  different  x>arts  of  the  world : 

Great  Britain t4,8«>,000 

Fraoee 9,700,000 

Northern  Eaxope... 918,000 

ecbraltar,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Spain. .      648,000 

United  States 1,060,000 

BmxU  and  othar  ooontrlea 1,188,000 

Total, $11,894,000 

^raU  Britain $8,289,454 

United  States 8,S44,844 

Titnee.^ i,181,80» 

BeUimn 1,810,716 

Sawn I,8ft8,183 

CnU 898,884 

Italy 967,Kn 

Biaril 929,060 

ChiM 998,594 

Hambnrg 998,707 

Holland 116,887 

Other  oonntries 69,914 

Total, $15^960,986 

Exports  from  Bnenos  Ajres  and  TJmgnay  to 
Great  Britain: 

Tnm  J«.  1,  to  Mfty  1 ,  18<T.       Sum  pmiod,  1818. 

Hldea,namber 26,458  4,916 

TbUow.ewt 8,150  1,994 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  into  Buenos  Ayres : 

Janaarrl  to  April  1,1867 $1,400,000 

•  -       1858 1,875^000 


Bzporti  from  Bnenos  Ayna  and  Argentine  re- 
pnblio  (through  Bnenos  Arrea)  to  France  in 
1857 $2,998,668 

Imports  ftom  France  to  Bnenos  Ayres,  Ac,  1857.    8,695,091 

In  1854^  owing  to  the  anarchical  condition  of  the 
country,  the  clearances  for  the  United  States 
were  only  12,914  tons,  and  the  entries  ^om 
that  country,  10,856.  In  1867,  with  a  more 
quiet  and  peaceful  condition,trade  had  revived, 
and  the  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United 
States,  which  had  formerly  heen  carried  on 
mostly  in  foreign  bottoms,  was  almost  eutirdy 
conducted  in  American  Tessels.  The  tonnage 
of  that  year,  entered  at  the  port  from  the  United 
States,  was  28,235,  while  that  which  deared 
for  the  United  States  was  16,872,  lowing  an 
increase  of  tonnage  entered  from  the  United 
States  of  more  than  |-  in  8  years.  The  imports 
of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  United  States  the 
same  year  were  $1,818,807,  while  its  exports  to 
this  country  were  $2,784,478.  She  received 
from  us  lumber,  bacon,  lard,  flour  and  other 
breadstuff  rice,  sugar,  hops,  spirituous  liquors, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  household  furniture,  car- 
riages, boots  and  shoes,  nails,  ironware,  drugs, 
cotton  goods,  paints,  tea,  spices,  matting,  cord- 
age, twine,  and  a  trifling  amount  of  manufac- 
tured tobacco.  Her  exports  were  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  raw  materials  of  com- 
merce, as  her  manufactures  consist  only  of  the 
most  simple  articles.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  principal  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  1857,  with  the  value  of  each : 


Arlicki.                         1      Qiwitttlcs. 

V«la«. 

Bpeeie,  sold 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 
«  •  ■  • 

1,851 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

6,758^519 

801 

16,283 

91,318 

•  •  •  * 

■  •  •  • 

$10,400 

Copper  and  tin,  in  pl«  and  ban 

Leather   tannod  and  dressed, 

doz.  skins 

80,851 

•  •  ■  • 

9,189 

95,969 

1,782,671 

191,497 

694,786 

558 

Hatters*  ftars 

Baw  hides  and  skins. 

Wool,  ponnds 

Kutmegs,  **    

Tallow,      "    

1,103 
1.705 

Ra^         «    

Unrn'annflwtared  artldus. 

85,688 

Total 

$3,788,880 

— ^The  city  is  poorly  supplied  with  water  and 
foel;  the  wells  are  all  brackish,  and  there  are 
few  or  no  public  dstems ;  the  river  water  is 
good,  but  is  carried  around  in  butts,  and  sold  at  a 
very  high  price.  The  wealthier  citizens  have 
tanJCs  and  cisterns  on  their  premises,  in  which 
they  collect  rain  water.  The  fuel  is  coal 
brought  as  ballast  in  English  vessels,  and  the  re- 
fuse wood  from  the  fruit  plantations  establiahed 
on  the  islands  in  the  river,  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the 
16th  century.  From  these  pumtationa^  covering 
over  20  miles  of  surfiice,  the  city  is  also  supplied 
with  fruits,  and  particularly  oranges,  peadies,  and 
lemons.  The  procuring  f^t  and  fuel  from  these 
sources  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  as  the 
plantations  are  infested  with  panthers.  The  en- 
virons of  the  city  are  very  beautiful,  being  occu- 
pied mostly  by  the  country  seats  of  the  wealthy 
inhabitants.  The  climate  is  dry  and  bracing, 
and  very  healthy.  Living  is  very  cheap.  Meats 
are  eq^edally  low,  the  best  beef  being  sold  at 
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from  2  to  8  cents  per  ponncL  — ^The  city  dates  they  are  both  of  the  same  species.    Mr.  B.  H. 

from  1580,  at  T^hich  tune  it  was  founded  by  Hodgson,  who  has  done  much  for  the  zoology 

Don  Juan  de  Gkuray.    In  1776  it  was  made  the  of  British  India,  thus  speaks  of  them :   ^*  The 

seat  of  the  vicerpyalty,  and  in  1778  the  port  bhainsa,  or  tame  buflOalo,  is  universal  in  India, 

was  partially  thrown  open  by  the  Spaniards.  The  ama,  or  wild  bufEcdo,  inhabits  the  margins 

The  repeated  reverses  it  has  met  with  in  the  rather  than  the  interior  of  primsval  forests, 

lost  20  years  have  materially  interfered  with  its  They  never  ascend  the  mountain]^  and  adhere, 

growth   and   prosperity,  rendering   property  like  the  rhinoceros,  to  the  most  swampy  sites  of 

insecure,  and  almost  annihilating  its  commerce ;  the  districts  they  inhabit.    There  is  no  animal 

bat  since  1852,  its  trade  has  greatly  revived,  upon  which  ages  of  domesticity  have  made 

and  its  population  increased.     Population  in  so  small  an  impression  as  upon  the  buflOEdo,  the 

1856,  101,000,  and  since  then  variously  esti-  tame  being  still  most  clearly  referable  to  the 

mated  from  100,000  to  about  150,000  ;  owing  to  wild  ones,  frequenting  all  the  great  swampy 

the  fluctuation  of  the  foreign  population,  the  jungles  of  India.     The  arna  ruts  in  autumn, 

French  and  English  alone,  numbering  not  less  gestating  ten  months,  and  produces  one  or 

than  about  25,000.  two  young  in  summer.    It  lives  in  large  herds, 

BUFF,  a  mixed  color,  something  between  but  in  the  season  of  love  the  most  lusty  males 

pale  pink  and  pale  yellow.    It  was  adopted  by  lead  off  and  appropriate  several  females,  with 

the  English  whig  party,  in  combination  with  which  they  form  small  herds  for  the  time, 

blue,  as  their  distinctive  color ;  and,  possibly  in  The  wild  buffalo  is  fully  ^  larger  than  the  larg- 

consequence  of  that  circumstance,  the  whig  est  tame  breeds,  measuring  lOj  feet  from  snout 

party  having  been  opposed  throughout  to  all  to  vent,  and  6  or  6^  feet  high  at  the  shoulders, 

the  measures  of  government  which  led  to  the  and  is  of  such  power  and  vigor  as  by  his  charge 

American  revolution,  was  chosen  as  the  na-  frequently  to  prostrate  a  well-sized  elephant, 

tional  uniform  of  the  United  States  at  the  It  is  remarkable  for  the  uniform  shortness  of 

commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war. —  the  tail,  which  does  not  extend  lower  than  the 

Buff  LBATnsxt,  a  strong  soft  preparation  of  hook,  for  tlie  tufts  which  cover  the  forehead 

bulPs  or  elk^s  hide,  which  was  worn  under  the  and  knees,  and  lastly  for  the  great  size  of  its 

mtdl  armor  of  the  middle  ages,  to  deaden  the  horns.    They  are  uniformly  in  high  condition, 

effect  of  a  blow,  which  might  drive  in  the  so  unlike  the  leanness  and  angularity  of  the 

pliable  rings,  so  as  to  inflict  a  painful  contusion,  domestic  bu£Balo  even  at  its  besL^'    The  arna 

As  armor  fell  into  disuse,  buff  coats,  which,  if  variety  is  known  to  naturalists  as  the  bo9  ami, 

of  the  best  quality,  would  turn  a  broadsword  Its  horns,  which  grow  out  horizontally  fronr  ei- 

cut,  and  even  a  pistol  ball,  were  often  worn  in  thersideof  a  flattened  frontal  bone,  risein  areg- 

lieu  of  complete  steel,  either  with  or  without  ular  crescent  upward  and  backwu^  until  near 

a  cnu-ass  and  gorget  of  metal.    The  buff  coats  the  point,  when  the  tips,  which  are  nearly 

of  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  were  often  equidistant  with  the  bases,  turn  slightly  for- 

lined  with  white  or  tawny  satin,  and  splen-  ward.    The  bases  of  the  horns,  which  are  flat* 

didly  laced  with  gold  or  silver.    The  name  is,  of  tened  and  deeply  corrugated  in  irregular  rings 

course,  derived  from  its  color.    Modern  buff  through  f  of  their   length,  and  smooth  only 

leather,  of  which  soldiers^  crossbelts  and  other  at  the  points,  often  measure  each  upward  of 

accoutrements  are  ordinarily  made,  is  for  the  18  inches  in  circumference,  while  their  length, 

mostpart  made  of  common  buckskin.  taken  along  the  outer  curve,  has  been  Imowa 

BUFFALO,  the  name  of  2  species  of  the  to  exceed  5  feet  in  either  horn,  and  to  in- 
true  oxen,  as  distinguished  from  the  bisons,  to  elude  a  distance  of  10  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
which  they  bear  at  best  but  a  faint  resemblance.  In  no  respect  does  it  differ  from  the  bison 
though  they  are  included  with  them  in  the  genus  more  than  in  its  covering,  whidbi  consists  of 
5m  (Linn.)  The  general  characteristics  of  the  smooth,  short,  Ihin  hair,  resembling  the  bris- 
buffalo  are  conical  horns,  inclining  successively  ties  of  a  hog  more  than  the  coat  of  the  ox 
outward,  downward,  backward,  upward,  and  family.  It  is  much  addicted  to  wallowing  in 
forwfurd,  with  their  tips  on  a  plane  above  «nd  a  the  mud,  is  a  fierce  and  vindictive  animal,  and 
little  in  front  of  the  top  of  the  forehead;  fore-  in  its  native  Jungles  b  more  than  a  match  for 
head  convex,  and  longer  than  broad;  the  inter-  the  Ben^  tiger,  which  never  dares  to  attack 
maxillary  bones  elongate,  shelving  back,  and  giv-  it  unprovoked.  This  buffalo  was  introduced 
ing  prominence  to  the  nasal  bone.  This  animal  into  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy  during  the  middle 
must  on  no  account  be  confounded  with  the  ages.  Its  great  strength  makes  it  peculiarly 
American  bison  (hos  AmerieantuX  which  is  al-  adapted  for  draught ;  its  milk  is  good,  its  skin 
most  universally  called  the  buffalo,  as  its  furry  highly  valued,  but  its  flesh  is  much  inferior  to 
hides,  prepared  by  the  Indians,  are  called  buffalo  that  of  the  ox.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  it 
robes.  The  2  species  of  the  true  buffalo  are  the  prefers  marshy  and  even  maJarious  places  and 
hos  huhalU  (Linn.)  of  India,  and  the  b&$  Caffer  coarse  plants.— The  Caffer  or  Cape  buffalo  of 
(Sparm.)  of  South  Africa.  They  are  called,  on  Africa  has  very  large,  black  horns,  placed 
both  continents,  simply  the  buffalo,  but  are  dose  together  and  flattened  at  the  base, 
separated  zoologically  as  the  Indian  and  Cape  broad,  rouch.  and  sinuously  ringed,  cover- 
buffalo.  In  India,  the  buflulo  is  agun  subdi-  ing  the  whole  fh>nt  with  a  sort  of  homy 
vided  into  the  tame  and  the  wild,  although  h^met,  with  a  smooth  tip  curved  upward  and 
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1845 84,656 

1850 49,764 


1855 74.814 

1858  («et*d)  .90,000 
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inwurd.    Its  boms  are  more  horizontal  in  posi-  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  rectangular  plan.    The 
tion  than  those  of  the  arna,  which  are  some-  city  is  well  paved,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is 
timea  elevated  2  feet  above  the  frontal  bono,  supplied  with  water  from  the  l^iagara  river. 
It  has  pendant  ears  and  dewlap,  skin  with  The  site  is  a  plfdn,  which,  from  a  point  about 
dark)  stAflT  hairs  abont  an  inch  long,  and  though  2  miles  distant  from  the  lake,  slopes  gently  to 
of  massive  proportions  and  extremely  ferodons,  the  water's  edge.    The  uplands  command  an 
has  neither  the  height  nor  the  activity  of  its  extensive  prospect  of  the  lake  and  river,  and 
Indian  congener.    Neither  species  have  either  afford  beautiful  situations  for  suburban  resi- 
hump  or  mane,  which  at  once  distinguishes  deuces.    The  city  has  no  park,  but  there  are 
them  from  the  bisons.    The  Oape  bufialo  is  a  several  small  public  squares.    Bufffdo  is  an  in- 
native  of  all  Soutli  Africa;  it  congregates  in  stance  of  the  rapid  growth  so  often  seen  in 
immense  herds,  but  the  old  bulls,  which  be-  American  towns. .  In  1814  it  was  a  hamlet  of 
eome  quite  gray  and  are  often  almost  destitute  of  200  houses.    The  following  table  shows  the 
hair,  sometimes  adopt  solitary  habits,  when  they  increase  in  population  from  the  year  IglO : 

grow  verj  morose  aud  savage,  attacking  both  i^io ^^ 

men  and  animals  in  mere  wantonness,  and  i8ao!!.'!!!!!.2,oo5 

when  killed,  trampling  and  kneeling  on  the  *®*^ ^®** 

carcasses  and  crushing  tbem  with  their  massy  The  increase  in  taxable  property  duriug  5  years 

horns  and  frontlets,  until  every  bone  is  broken,  has  been  as  follows: 

Gordon  Gumming,  in  his  South  African  wan-  1868 $82,887,800 1 1866 |85,488.74« 

derings,  gives  many  accounts  of  this  powerfU  J|g SjoB?*?!?  |  *^^ 87,487,061 

and  savage  brute,  which  has  not,  however,  the      TofaJ*debt,'i[>ee.'8i,i85i $704,85588 

power  of  defendiiog  himself  against  the  lion,  as       s^eonroM  of  the  d^  at  tius  Bam«  period 75,900  57 

nis  Indian  relative  has  against  the  tiger,  but,  Buffalo  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  legis- 

00  the  contrary,  often  faUs  a  prey  to  him  bv  lature  in  1832.    It  is  divided  into  18  wards, 

open  attack.    This  animal  also  ddights  to  wal-  each  of  which  is  represented  in  the  common 

low  in  Ihe  mire,  like  a  hog,  and  when  heated  council  by  2  aldermen.    The  legislative  powers 

by  hunting,  plunges  into  the  first  water-pool,  in  are  vested  in  one  body,  the  common  council, 

which  he  wholly  submerges  himsdi^  allowiDg  The  mayor  is  the  chief  executive  officer.    He 

only  the  extremity  of  his  muzzle  to  protrude  has  the  veto  power,  and  measures  to  which  he 

among  the  water  plants  and  floating  leaves  of  refuses  his  assent  must  receive  a  }  vote  in  the 

the  nymphnss.  All  travelers  dwell  on  the  loud  council  in  order  to  be  passed.    He  is  the  head 

bellow  which  he  utters  in  the  death  agony. —  of  the  police ;  his  appointments  must  receive 

There  ia  an  Indian  wild  bull  {bos  gawru8\  little  the  approval  of  the  council,  but  he  has,  in 

known,  which  appears  to  be  intermediate  be-  certain  cases,  a  summary  power  of  removal 

tween  the  bison  and  buffido.    General  Hard-  Those  departments  of  the  executive  which  are 

wicke  and  Captain  Rogers  describe  it  as  a  genu-  connected  with  the  finances^,  schools,  public 

ine  bnU,  neither  bison  nor  buffalo;  but  M%for  works,  and  law,  are  independent  bureaus,  and 

Walter  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  "  Cld  Forest  the  officers  are  elected  by  the  people.    AH  of 

Ranger,^'  who  gives  a  full  description  of  this  these  officials  hold  their  places  for  2  years. 

rare  animal,  wmch  he  calls  the  Jungle  roolgha^  The  fire  department  is  composed  of  13  engine, 

makes  it  clearly  a  bison.    iVom  the  character  8  hose,  and  2  hook  and  ladder  companies.    The 

of  its  horns,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Ciq)e  chief  engineer  is  elected  by  the  members  of  the 

bnfllklo  in  form,  though  they  have  not  the  department,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

homy  helmet  over  the  brow,  and  of  its  hump,  common  council. — For  educational   purposes 

sopported  by  hump-ribs,  and  of  its  mane,  it  is  the  city  is  divided  into  82  districts,  in  each  of 

presamed  that,  on  further  investigation,  it  will  which  there  is  a  school.    All  children  who  re- 

De  elevated  into  a  distinct  genus.    (See  Bison.)  side  in  the  district  may  attend  without  charge. 

BUFFALO,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Erie  In  addition  there  is  a  school  for  colored  chil- 

00.,  N.  Y.,  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  dren,  and  a  free  academy  called  the  central 

Erie,  and  at  the  head  of  Niagara  river,  lat.  42^  schooL  where  instruction  is  given  in  more  ad- 

53'  K.,  lon^.  78^  66'  W.    It  was  founded  by  vanced  studies.    Candidates  from  the  district 

the  Holland  Land  company  in  1801,  and  dur-  schools  are  admitted  into  the  central  school, 

ing  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  after  being  subjected  to  a  thorough  examina- 

Eogland,  in  1814,  was  burned  by  a  force  of  In-  tion.    Two  hundred  and  twelve  teachers  are  * 
dians  and  British.    The  dty  was  laid  out  by  Jo-  •  employed  in  these  schools.    In  1866  they  were 

sephEllicott,  upon  a  plan  which  has  been  great-  attended  by  19,098  pupils,  the  average  daily 

ly  admired.    The  streets  are  wide  and  straight ;  attendance  being  7,878.    An  officer  called  the 

they  generally  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  superintendent  of  schools  is  at  the  head  of  this 

A  few  of  the  side  streets,  however,  enter  the  department,  who  appoints  the  teachers.    This 

principal  avenue  of  the  town,  Main  street,  at  an  educational  establishment  is  in  every  respect 

angle  of  45''.     These  latter  streets,  crossing  the  most  admirable,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  it, 

others  at  their  points  of  intersection,  form  a  during  1858,  is  estimated  at  $116,000. — The 

Liige  number  of  places  or  squares,  give  variety  dimate  of  Buffalo  is  more  equable  than  that  of 

to  the  outlines  of  the  dty,  and  destroy  the  any  otlier  American  dty  in  the  same  latitude, 

monotony  which  would  have  been  produced  by  The  winter  and  spring  months  are  boisterous, 
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bnt  the  beats  of  enmmer  are  tempered  hj  the  lam,  hospital  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  female 
lake  winds.  Owing  to  the  salnbrity  of  its  cli-  orphan  asylum  (Catholic),  Buffalo  general  hos- 
mate,  and  an  admirable  system  of  sewerage,  pital,  children's  aid  and  reform  society.  The 
Bnffido  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  German,  Bcotch,  EDglish,  and  Irish  residents, 
town  in  point  of  healthfolness.  The  yearly  mor-  all  have  societies  for  the  relief  of  unfortunate 
tality  is  stated  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  60.  countrymen.  There  are  7  lodges  of  masons,  2 
— ^The  United  States  government  has  lately  built  chapters  of  royal  archmasons,  a  grand  com- 
a  fine  edifice  for  a  post-ofi3ce,  custom-house,  mandery  of  knights-templars,  2  temperance 
and  court-house.  The  state  is  now  (1858)  con-  organizations,  and  6  lodges  of  the  order  of  odd 
strncting  a  large  arsenal,  and  the  city  contains  4  imaws.  There  are  9  l^mks  of  issue,  with  an 
fine  market  houses ;  but  the  other  public  build-  aggregate  capital  of  f2,683,091  (Dec.  81, 1857), 
ings  are  not  important.  The  private  architeo-  8  savings  banks,  and  a  trust  company.  In  1855 
tore  is  creditalue;  there  are  many  handsome  BnfBtJo  had  265  manufaoturkig  establishmentB, 
banks,  stores,  and  dwdlings^  The  number  of  ^nploying  6,848  persona,  having  a  capital  in- 
dwellmgs  in  the  city  is  estimated  at  10,618,  vested  of|4,000,000,  and  producing  $10,169,829 
valued  at  $21,520,100.  There  are  57  churches  worth  of  manufactures.  In  1857  the  number  of 
in  Buffalo,  estimated  at  about  $1,000,000:  10  manuilactories  is  stated  at  450.  Ship  building, 
Presbyterian,  6  Episcopalian,  8  Methodist,  6  for  which  BufiQUo  possesses  many  facilities,  is 
Baptist,  14  Oathohc,  1  Unitarian,  and  others,  extensively  carried  on.  In  1857  there  were  7 
St.  Joseph's  cathedral  (Catholic),  and  St  ship  yards,  from  which  were  launched  18,256 
John's  and  St  Paul's  churches  (Episcop<d\  tons  of  shipping,  of  the  value  of  $1,180,800.— 
are  unusually  beautiful  edifices.  St  Joseph's  Bnffiilo  is  tne  western  terminus  of  the  Erie 
is  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style;  its  shape  is  canal,  to  the  construction  of  which  the  city 
cruciform,  and  the  eastern  front  \a  flanked  by  2  owes  its  prosperity.  It  is  likewise  the  princi- 
lofty  towers.  It  is  built  of  blue  stone,  with  pal  western  station  of  the  New  York  central 
dressings  of  white  sandstone,  and  is  not  yet  railroad.  The  other  rsdlroads  are  the  Buffalo 
(1858)  entirely  finished.  This  church  contains  and  State  line,  which  connects  with  the  roads 
a  stained  glass  window,  lately  made  at  Munich,  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  western  states; 
which  is  the  finest  i^)ecimen  in  this  department  the  Bnfil^o,  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  whidi 
of  art  in  the  country.  St  John's  church  is  a  connects  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad 
simple  parallelogram  in  the  style  of  the  transi-  at  Coming  and  Homellsville ;  and  the  BufiBedo 
tion  from  the  early  English  to  the  decorated  and  Lake  Huron  railroad,  which  intersects  the 
Gothic,  with  a  square  tower  upon  the  north-  Great  Western  railroad  of  Canada.  A  new 
west  comer.  It  is  built  of  blue  limestone,  and  road  is  under  contract  which  will  make  a  con- 
is  worthy  of  notice  for  having  an  open  timber  nection  with  Pittsburg  and  the  coal  fields  of 
roof.  St  Paul's  is  in  the  early  English  style ;  Pennsylvania^  and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
the  material  is  red  sandstone,  and  the  building  ing  railroad  communication  it  is  now  proposed 
is  very  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  appeal-  to  bridge  the  Niaffara  river. — ^The  principal 
ance  and  for  the  variety  of  its  outlines. — ^The  buaness  interests  of  Buffalo  are  those  of  corn- 
university  of  Bufi&lo  was  chartered  in  1846  ;  meree.  It  is  the  largest  commercial  town  on 
the  medical  department  is  the  only  one  in  the  lakes.  The  harbor  is  formed  by  the  Buf- 
operation.  This  school  has  a  fine  building,  and  falo  creek^  a  small  stream,  which  is  navigable 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  corps  of  highly  accom-  for  ime  mile  from  its  mouth.  The  entrance  is 
plished  teachers.  The  Young  Men's  assooia-  protected  by  a  breakwater  upon  the  south  side 
tion  is  a  society  of  citizens  formed  for  literary  of  the  creel^  which  is  1,500  feet  long.  A  break- 
purposes  ;  any  BuitaUe  person  may  become  a  water  has  likewise  been  constructed  in  Niagara 
member  upon  making  application.  The  vearly  river  upon  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  by  which 
fee  is  $8.  It  has  a  library  of  9,850  volumes,  a  new  and  capacious  harbor  has  been  made.  In 
and  the  reading-room  contains  57  newspapers  addition,  there  is  a  large  number  of  slips  and 
and  periodicals ;  a  considerable  collection  of  baains  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping  and 
shells  and  minerals  has  been  made,  and  some  canal  boats.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  and 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  establishment  the  approaches  from  the  river  are  defended  by 
of  a  gallery  of  the  fine  arts.  During  the  winter  a  small  fortification  called  Fort  Porter,  situatd 
a  series  of  popular  lectures  are  delivered  before  on  the  heights  to  the  north  of  the  city.  In 
this  association  by  distinguished  gentlemen  from  1857,  242  vessels  were  owned  and  enrolled  at 
Afferent  parts  of  the  country.  The  German  this  port,  80  steamers  and  160  sail  vessels,  with 
Young  Men's  association,  and  the  Young  Men's  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  91,974  tons;  value, 
Christian  union,  are  similar  institutions;  some  $8,640,950;  160,000  tons  of  shipping  were  en- 
religious  qualification  is  necessary  in  order  to  gaged  in  the  trade  of  Buffalo,  nearly  |-  of  the 
procure  admittance  to  the  last  The  Buffalo  entire  lake  marine.  The  number  of  entrances 
female  academy  is  liberally  endowed ;  it  is  de-  and  clearances  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  port 
liffhtfnlly  situated,  and  is  now  in  a  very  flour-  was  7,581 ;  tonnage,  8,221,806.  The  value  of 
i^ing  condition.  The  Forest  Lawn  cemetery  imports  by  kke  was  $86,918,166;  by  canal, 
is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  con-  $47,627,526;  by  raOroad,  $65,500,000 ;  making 
tains  76i  acres  of  land.  The  principal  chari-  a  total  of  imports  of  over  $150,000,000.  The 
table  institutions  are  the  BufiGedo  orphan  a^-  exports  were  about  the  same.    Grain  and  flour 
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are  ibe  duef  articles  of  oommeroe.    The  fol-  to  deyote  bimflelf  lathe  pursnit  of  science.   He 

lowing  table  of  the  grain,  and  floar  reduoed  to  visited  London  with  his  friends,  and  there  pnr- 

wheat,  reoeiyed  dnring  the  last  8  years,  will  sued  the  study  of  the  English  language,  and  «t 

show  the  extent  of  this  trade :  the  same  time  eagerly-  intent  on  improvement  in 

1%5S 7«,05a.iw  bMh-  1864 8S,9SS,4B8  badu  his  favorito  branch  of  reseapch.    He  there  trana- 

1851 17,T78^79    **      1865 26,089,177    **  lated  Newton's  treatise  on  fluzioDS  from  the  Lat- 

i§:::::::::»^  -    lg?:::::::::IS"»  -  k^  li^dwe-suttea^fhrn  the En,fiidi,  into 

^  '^  ^  ^  the  Frenoh  language.  The  2  manuscripts  were 
Bu£yo,  however,  is  not  a  mere  place  of  presented  to  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris, 
transshipment.  The  transactions  in  the  grain  and  favorably  received ;  the  Ist  being  printed  in 
market  are  on  a  large  scale.  In  1857,  10,359,-  1735,  and  the  2d  in  1740,  with  the  approbation 
000  boshela  of  grain  were  sold  here.  The  of  the  academy.  On  March  18, 1739,  he  was 
trade  with  Canada  is  active;  the  a^^egate  electedmember  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and 
Tslue  of  exports  and  imports,  in  1857,  was  during  the  same  year  appointed  director  of  the 
12,259,748.  The  British  government  oonsid*  jariin^^um,  nowcaUedthejar<2in<2M^2an<M. 
ered  it  of  snfScient  importance  to  justify  the  This  appointment  called  his  attention  more  ex- 
establishment  of  a  consulate.  The  immense  closively  to  natural  history,  and  diverted  his 
iocrease  of  the  grain  trade  called  for  increased  mind  from  the  abstract  speculations  of  philoso- 
&cihtieB  for  handling  the  cargoes  on  their  ar-  phy.  In  lien  of  philosophizing  on  the  theory  of 
rivaL  Until  1844  the  discharging  of  oargoee  creation,  he  resolved  to  continue  the  work  so 
was  effected  in  buckets ;  since  that  time  it  has  brilliantly  commenced  by  Aristotle  and  by 
been  done  by  steam,  which  despatches  in  a  Pliny,  in  describing  the  organic  and  the  in- 
iew  hoars  what  formerly  required  whole  days,  organic  forms  of  nature  on  our  globe ;  and  to 
There  are  now  in  Buffalo  creek  12  elevators,  surpass  his  predecessors  in  the  ^urements  of 
with  a  capacity  for  storage  of  2,230,000  bushels,  style,  and  the  rich  variety  of  facts,  as  mudi  as 
elevating  per  hour  86,500  bushels.  A  new  ele-  modem  art  and  science  surpass  those  of  ancient 
vator,  in  course  of  erecUon,  is  estimated  to  store  Greece  and  Italy.  With  this  view,  he  enlisted 
250,000  bushels,  and  to  elevate  about  8,000  bush*  the  cooperation  of  Daubenton  in  the  anatomical 
els  per  hoar.  The  cost  of  discharging  a  caigo  and  scientific  portions  of  the  work,  reserving 
is  i  cent  per  boahel.  The  elevators  also  pos-  to  himself  the  more  external  forms^  habits,  in- 
sess  facilities  for  loading  canal  boats. — ISight  stlncts,  and  geographical  distributions  of  the 
daily  papers  are  pnblishea  in  Buffalo,  of  which  animal  kingdom.  Daubenton  and  Buffon  worked 
3  are  in  the  German  language ;  6  ot  the  daily  together  dUigently  some  10  years,  and  in  1749, 
papers  jmblish  weekly  editions,  and  there  are  the  first  3  volumes  of  the  ^*  Natural  History  ^'  ap- 
11  other  weekly  or  monthly  publications.  peared;  12  more  volumes  following  at  intervals 

BUFFET  (Fr.  In^et)  was  formerly  a  little  between  1749  and  1767.    Few  works  have  ever 

Mi  i^artment  for  holding  china,  plate,  glass-  met  with  such  success ;  the  study  of  natural  sci- 

ware,  and  articles  of  virtu;  it  is  now  generally  enoe,  and  particularly  natural  history,  became 

superseded  by  the  sideboard.  universally  attractive.    Buffon^s  ^^  Theory  of 

BUFFOK,  a  French  village,  department  of  the  Earth  ^'  enlisted  numerous  admirers  among 

C6te-d^0r,  canton  of  Montbard,  utuated  on  the  .the  more  imaginative  readers  of  his  works, 

Arman^n,  11  miles  N.  of  Semur.    The  seignory  while  those  of  cooler  judgment  wondered  how 

of  this  village  belonged  to  the  naturalist  Buffon,  a  man  who  had  written  the  prefaoe  to  the.trana- 

for  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  county.    It  has  latioa  of  one  of  Kewton*s  works,  could  possibly 

sevendiron  founderies  and  forges.    Pop.  405.  put  forth  a  theory  of  such  a  vague  and  specula- 

BUFFON,  GxosaBS  Loms  Lbolbbo,  con^te  de,  tive  nature.    In  that  preface  Buffon  wrote  the 

a  eelelxated  French  naturalist,  bom  at  Mont-  following  words :  "  The  system  of  nature  com- 

bard,  in  Bargnndy,  Sept  7, 1707,  died  in  Paris,  bines,  perhaps,  several  principles;  tibese  prin- 

Aprfl  16,  1788.    He  was  the  son  of  Bemamin  ciples  are  unknown  to  us,  and  their  combinations 

Ledero,  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  f^UpOj  are  not  less  concealed.    How  is  it  possible, 

and  was  destined  to  occupy  the  same  office,  therefore,  for  man  to  flatter  himself  that  he  can 

He  received  a  good  education  at  Dijon,  and  unveil  the  mysteries  of  nature,  with  nothing  to 

made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  especially  in  guide  him  but  his  own  imagination?"  And  yet 

mathematics  and  astronomy.    At  the  age  of  20  Buffon  had  littie  else  than  his  own  imagination, 

he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  English  no-  in  addition  to  some  scattered  facts,  to  guide 

bJenattm  (tlie  duke  of  Kingston),  who  was  travel-  him  in  buUcUng  up  a  theory  of  the  foundation 

ling  with  his  tutor,  and  agreed,  with  ^e  permis-  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  numer- 

sbn  of  his  father,  to  join  them  in  their  travels  ous  revolutions  it  has  undergone  in  the  course 

and  stodiea.    They  visited  together  many  parts  of  ages.   Buffon  made  the  best  attempt  he  could 

of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  during  a  pe-  to  form  a  theory  of  unity,  and  failed ;  but  his 

riodoflSraontha.   The  spectacle  of  nature  with  attempt  and  failure  will  help  other  minds  to 

which  he  thua  became  £amiliar  made  a  deep  im-  soar  into  the  higher  spheres  of  thought,  and 

jreBekm  on  his  mind,  presenting  a  strong  con-  reach  more  nearly  to  the  final  trath.  His  general 

trast  to  i^e  most  perfect  of  human  works  in  the  views  of  the  animal  creation  and  the  natural 

activity  of  ita  operations  and  the  completeness  history  of  man  were  more  successful  than  his 

of  its  prodoctions.    From  this  time  he  resolved  *'  Theoiy  of  tiie  Earth ;"  and,  notwithstanding 
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the  obflcurity  of  his  ideas  with  record  to  The  style  is  always  good,  and  the  illustrations 
"organic  molecnles,^'  and  'interior  moulds  of  rich  with  imagery,  but  the  theories  become 
form,"  in  his  theory  of  generation,  his  ideas  of  more  and  more  hypothetical  and  vague ;  but 
relation  between  form  and  substance  were  felt  his  ideas  paved  the  way  for  his  successors,  Guvier 
to  be  at  least  poetically  true,  in  his  own  day,  and  Geonroy  Saint  Hilaire,  who  have  laid  ttie 
and  they  have  since  beeu  demonstrated  scienti-  foundations  of  true  science  in  these  branches  of 
fically  by  the  experiments  of  Flourens  on  the  investigation.  He,  more  than  they,  inspires  the 
gradual  appearance  and  disappearance  of  colore  reader  with  a  love  of  nature,  and  tnmsforms  the 
ing  matter  in  the  bones  or  living  animals,  dry  details  of  science  into  poetry  and  eloquence 
^^  That  which  is  the  most  constant  and  nnalter-  of  the  subhmest  kind.  His  mind  was  not  as 
able  in  nature,"  says  Buffon,  '4s  the  type  or  analytical  and  accurate  as  that  of  Cuvier;  not 
form  of  each  4>Gcies ;  that  which  is  the  most  so  keen  in  the  perception  of  remote  relations 
variable  and  corruptible,  is  the  matter  or  the  between  normal  and  abnormal  types  of  organism 
substance  which  clothes  the  form;"  aod  this  has  as  that  of  Geof&oy  Saint  Hilaire;  but  he  had 
been  experimentally  proved  by  Flourens,  in  ad-  more  poetical  views  of  truth  and  beauty  than 
dition  to  the  evidence  of  daily  nutrition  and  loss  either,  and  deeper  intuitions  of  the  unitary 
of  substance  in  every  iudividual  organism.  His  laws  of  nature,  physical,  instinctual,  and  ration- 
eloquent  description  of  the  gradual  develop-  al.  His  works  nave  been  reprinted  many  times 
ment  of  the  human  organism,  and  the  concomi-  in  France,  and  rendered  into  all,  or  nearly  all, 
tant  unfolding  of  sensation  and  the  faculties  of  the  languages  of  Ohristendom. — ^He  left  one  son, 
thought  and  reason,  is  a  masterpiece  of  observa-  He^tbi  Lbglbbo,  born  in  1T64,  who  erected  a 
tion  and  delineation  never  before  equalled  in  monument  to  his  father  in  the  gardens  of 
its  way,  nor  has  it  been  surpassed.  The  in-  Montbard,  and  who  died  by  the  guillotine  dnr- 
iant  learns  by  slow  degrees  to  see  and  feel  and  ing  the  revolution. 

hear  distinctly,  and  to  separate  sensations  and  BUG,  Bouo,  or  Boo,  a  river  of  Europe.    It 

ideas,  which  arrive  in  a  confused  mass,  into  rises  in  Galida,  and  after  a  course  of  800  miles^ 

relative  degrees  of  size  and  shape,  distance,  during  which  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Mu- 

force,  and  motion;  and  this  power  of  analysis  chawetz,  Zna,  and  Narew,  it  joins  the  Vistula, 

and  synthesb  increases  as  the  child  develops  18  miles  K.  W.  of  Warsaw.     It  forms  theE. 

into  manhood  or  womanhood,  until  the  highest  boundary  of  Poland. — Also,  the  name  of  a  Rus- 

powers  have  been  attained  of  which  the  indi-  sian  river  which  empties  into  the  estuary  of  the 

vidual  is  capable ;  some  attaining  to  colossal  Dnieper,    It  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  Vos- 

heights  of  genius  at  maturity,  while  others  nesensk.    Total  length,  840  miles, 

never  grow  beyond  the  statare  of  a  dwarfed  BUGARES,  or  Bulgabh,  a  religious  sect  in 

intellect;  just  as  the  body  of  one  type  of  animal  Bulgaria,  otherwise  known  as  the  Oatharists, 

attains  to  the  proportions  of  a  ifon  or  an  ele-  from  whom  sprung  the  Paterini  of  Italy  and 

phant,  while  others,  of  like  nature,  never  grow  the  Albigenses  of  Languedoc  and  Provence, 

beyond  the  stature  and  the  force  of  a  domestic  The  Bulgarii  themselves  were  a  branch  of  the 

cat  or  a  small  pig.    The  body  is  developed  slow-  Gnostic  Paulicians  of  the  East  after  their  amal- 

ly,  and  more  slowly  still  the  mind ;  and  Buffon  gamation  with  the  Manicheans.    They  denied 

paints  in  glowing  tints  the  process  of  unfold-  tiie  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  and  r^ected  the 

ment,  which  suggests  to  us  the  difference  be-  Old  Testament. 

tween  the  animal  and  the  human  powers  of  BUGEAUD  DE  LA  PICOIOERIE,  Thoicaa 

discrimination,  reason,  and  progression ;    the  Robebt,  due  d'Isly,  marshal  of  France,  born  at 

difference  between  one  man^s  mental  develop-  Limoges,  in  Oct.  1784,  died  in  Paris^  June  10, 

ment  and  another's,  as  the  two  pass  through  the  1849,    He  entered  the  French  army  as  a  pri- 

animai  degrees  of  infancy,  to  reach  the  human,  vate  soldier  in  1804,  became  a  corporal  during 

and  then  stop  at  very  different  heights  of  the  the  campaign  of  1805,  served  as  sub-lieutenant 

ascending  scale.    The  first  class  of  animals  de-  in  the  campaign  of  Prussia  and  Poland  (1806 

scribed  by  Buffon  were  the  quadrupeds ;  the  sec-  -7),  was  present  in  1811,  as  major,  at  the 

ond,  birds ;  and  here,  with  regard  to  the  animal  sieges  of  Lerida,  Tortosa,  and  Tarragona,  and 

kingdom,  hb  labors  ceased.    The  *^  History  of  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 

Domestic  Animals,*'  published  between  1763  after  the  battle  of  Ordal,  in  Catalonia.    After  the 

and  1756,  was  particularly  interesting  to  the  first  return  of  the  Bourbons  Col.  Bugeaud  cele- 

farmer  and  the  general  reader.    That  of  the  brated  the  white  lily  in  some  doggerel  rhymes; 

carnivorous  tribes  and  other  wild  species  was  but  these  poetical  effusions  being  passed  by  ra-« 

Sublished  between  the  years  1768  and  1767.  ther  contemptuously,  he  again  embraced,  during 

[ore  than  8,000  species  and  varieties  are  there  the  Hundred  Days,  the  party  of  Ni^)oleon,  who 

described.    The  "History  of  Birds"  was  pub-  sent  hita  to  the  army  of  the  Alps,  at  the  head 

hshed  in  8  volumes,  between  the  years  1770  of  the  14th  regiment  of  tlie  line.    On  the  2d 

and  1781,    Daubenton  then  retired  from  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  retired  to  Excidenil, 

work,  and  Buffon  obtained  the  cooperation  of  to  the  estate  of  his  father.    At  the  time  of  the 

Gu6neau  de  Montbeillard,  the  abb6  Bexon,  and  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  duke  of  Angouleme  he 

Sonnini  de  Manoncourt.     The    "  History  of  offered  his  sword  to  the  Bourbons,  but  the  offer 

Minerals "  was  published  between  1788  and  being  declined,  he  turned  liberal,  and  joined  the 

1785,  and  the  "Epochs  of  Nature"  in  1788.  movement  which  finally  led  to  the  revolution 
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of  1830.  He  was  ohoseii  as  a  member  of  the  hia  taking  the  Maasnlmans  by  surprise,  without 
chamber  of  deputies  in  1881,  and  made  a  m%|or-  any  previoos  declaration  of  war,  and  when  ne- 
genend  by  Louis  Philippe.  Appointed  ffovem-  gotiations  were  on  the  eve  of  being  concluded, 
or  of  the  citadel  of  Blaye  in  1833,  he  had  the  Already  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  marshal 
dachess  of  Berry  under  his  charge,  bat  earned  of  France,  Jnly  17,  1843,  Boffeand  was  now 
no  honor  from  the  manner  in  which  he  dis-  created  dnke  of  laly.  Abd  el  Eader  having, 
charged  his  mission,  and  became  afterward  after  his  return  to  France,  again  collected  an 
knownbythenameof  the  ^'ex-gaoler  of  Blaye."  army,  he  was  sent  back  to  Algeria,  where  he 
Daring  Uie  debates  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  promptly  crashed  the-  Arabian  revolt.  In  con- 
on  Jan.  16,  1834,  M.  Larabit  complaining  of  sequence  ofdifferenoes  between  him  and  Guizot, 
Soalt^s  military  dictatorship,  and  Bageaud  in-  occasioned  by  his  expedition  into  Kabylia,  which 
ternipting  him  with  the  words,  "  Obedience  is  he  had  undertiJcen  against  ministerial  orders, 
the  soldier's  first  duty,'^  another  depaty,  M.  he  was  replaced  by  the  dake  of  Aamale,  and, 
Dalong,  pungently  asked,  '*  What,  if  ordered  to  according  to  Gaizot's  expresfdon,  "  enabled  to 
become  a  gaoler  ?**  This  incident  led  to  a  dael  come  and  enjoj  his  glory  in  France."  Daring 
between  Bageaud  and  Dalong,  in  which  the  the  night  of  Feb.  22-23,  1848,  he  was,  on 
lifter  was  shot.  The  consequent  exasperation  the  secret  advice  of  Gaizot,  ordered  into  the 
of  the  Parisians  was  still  heiglitened  by  his  co-  presence  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  conferred  upon 
operation  in  suppressing  the  raris  insurrection  him  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole  armed 
of  April  13  and  14,  1834.  The  forces  destined  force — the  line  as  well  as  the  national  guard, 
to  suppress  that  insarrection  were  divided  into  At  noon  of  the  23d,  followed  by  Gens.  Rulhi^res, 
8  brigades,  one  of  which  Bugeaud  commanded.  Bedeaa,  Lamoricidr&  De  Salles,  St.  Amaud,  and 
In  the  rtu  Tramnonain  a  bandfal  of  enthusi-  others,  he  proceeded  to  the  general  staff  at  the 
asts  who  still  held  a  barricade  on  the  morning  Tuileries,  there  to  be  solemnly  invested  with 
of  the  14th,  when  the  serious  part  of  the  affair  the  supreme  command  by  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
was  over,  were  cruelly  slaughtered  by  an  over-  He  reminded  the  officers  present  that  he  who 
whelming  force.  Although  this  spot  lay  with-  was  about  to  lead  them  against  the  Paris  revo- 
OQt  the  circumscription  made  over  to  Bugeaud^s  lutionists  ^^  hod  never  been  beaten,  neither  on 
brigade,  and  he,  therefore,  had  not  participated  the  battle-field  nor  in  insurrectioxis,"  and  for 
in  the  massacre,  the  hatred  of  the  people  naUed  this  time  again  promised  to  make  short  work  of 
his  name  to  the  deed,  and  despite  all  dedara-  the  **  rebd  rabble."  Meantime,  the  news  of  his 
tions  to  the  contrary,  persisted  in  stigmatizing  nomination  contributed  much  to  give  matters  a 
him  as  the  "  man  of  the  ru6  Tranmonainy  decisive  turn.  The  national  guard,  still  more 
Sent)  June  16,  1836,  to  Algeria,  Gen.  Bugeaud  incensed  by  his  appointment  as  supreme  corn- 
became  invested  with  a  commanding  position  mander,  broke  out  m  the  cry  of  *'*'  Down  with 
in  the  province  of  Oran,  almost  independent  of  Bugeaud!"  ^^ Down  with  the  man  of  the  rue 
the  governor-general.  Ordered  to  fight  Abd  TraruTumain  /"  and  positively  declared  that 
el  Kader,  and  to  subdue  him  by  the  display  of  they  would  not  obey  his  orders.  Frightened 
an  impoeing  army,  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  b^*  this  demonstration,  Louis  Philippe  withdrew 
the  Tafha,  allowing  the  opportunity  for  mlli-  his  orders,  and  spent  the  23d  in  vain  negotia- 
tary  operations  to  slip  away,  and  placing  Ids  tions.  On  Feb.  24,  alone  of  Louis  Philippe's 
army  in  a  critical  state  before  it  had  begun  to  council,  Bageaud  still  urged  war  to  the  knife ; 
acL  Bageaud  fought  several  battles  previous  but  the  king  abeady  considered  the  sacrifice  of 
to  this  treaty.  A  secret  article,  not  reduced  to  the  marshal  as  a  means  to  make  his  own  peace 
writing,  stipulated  that  30,000  boojoos  (about  with  the  national  ffuard.  The  command  was 
$12,0(^)  should  be  paid  to  Gen.  Bugeaud.  Galled  consequently  placed  in  other  hands,  "and  Bu- 
back  to  France,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  geaud  dismissed.  Two  days  later  he  placed, 
firatenant-general  and  appointed  grand  ofilcer  but  in  vain,  his  sword  at  tlie  command  of  the 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  When  the  secret  clause  provisional  government.  When  Louis  Napoleon 
of  the  treaty  of  the  Tafna  oozed  out^  Louis  Phil-  became  president  he  conferred  the  command-in- 
ippe  authorized  Bugeaud  to  expend  the  money  on  chief  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  upon  Bugeaud, 
certain  public  roads,  thus  to  increase  his  popu-  who  was  also  elected  by  the  department  of 
larity  among  his  electors  and  secure  his  seat  in  Gharente-Inf^rieure  as  representative  in  the 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  At  the  commence-  national  assembly.  He  published  several  lite- 
m^it  of  1841  he  was  named  governor-general  rary  productions,  which  treat  chiefly  of  Algeria, 
of  Algeria,  and  with  his  administration  the  pol-  In  Aug.  1852,  a  monument  was  erected  to  him 
icy  of  France  in  Algeria  underwent  a  complete  in  Algiers,  and  also  one  in  his  native  town, 
change.  He  was  the  first  governor-general  BUGENHAGEN,  Johanit,  sumamed  Pokb- 
who  had  an  army  adequate  to  its  task  placed  bafus,  or  Dr.  Poioob,  a  German  Protestant  the- 
UDda*  his  command,  who  exerted  an  absolute  ologian,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Lather, 
authority  over  the  generals  second  in  command,  born  at  Wollin,  near  Stettin,  June  24,  1485, 
and  who  kept  his  post  long  enough  to  act  up  to  a  died  April  20,  1558.  He  was  fully  persuad- 
plan  needing  years  for  its  execution.  The  bat-  ed  by  the  publication  of  Luther's  treatise  on 
tie  of  Isly  (Aug.  14, 1844),  in  which  he  van-  the  Babylonish  captivity.  He  thus  announces 
goished  the  army  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco  his  espousal  of  the  Protestant  cause :  "  The 
vith  vastly  inferior  forces,  owed  its  success  to  whole .  world  is  blind,  walking  in  Oimmeriaa 
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darknefls ;  ihis  msn  alone  saes  the  troth."  He  ing  branch  of  the  brown  races  than  the  New 
assisted  Luther  in  the  transdation  of  the  Bible,  Zealanders.  They  have  domesticated  the  horse, 
and  published  a  great  number  of  books  now  lit-  ox,  bufiklo,  sheep,  and  goat  They  coltivate  cot- 
tie  read  or  known.  ton  successfully,  and  manufacture  it  into  cloths 

BUGGE,  Thomaj,  a  Danish  astronomer,  bom  of  substantial  quality;  they  are  skilful  workers 

in  Copenhagen,  Oct  12,  1740,  died  June  16,  in  iron  and  copper;  the   wealthy  construct 

1816.    After  TyohodeBrahe,  he  was  the  great-  houses  of  substantial  materials,  the  walls  of 

est  astronomer  of  Denmark.     First  officiating  some  being  made  of  a  solid  mass  of  small  bro- 

as  professor,  he  afterward  spent  most  of  his  ken  stone  and  cement,  which  after  a  short  time 

time  in  travelling  abroad,  and  was  sent  to  cannot  be  torn  apart  with  chisel  or  pick,  and 

Paris  in  1798  to  confer  with  the  commission  of  their  dwellings  are  generally  surrounded  with 

the  French  institute  on  the  subject  of  the  in-  (evidences   of  much  horticultural  taste ;  they 

troduction  of  uniform  weights  and  measures,  on  build  durable  sailing  vessels ;  in  their  navigation 

which  occasion  he  was  made  a  member  of  that  they  use  charts  and  compasses ;  they  have  fram- 

learned  body.  ed  a  maritime  code,  that  has  been  admired  by 

BUGIS,  a  people  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  authorities  in  navd  jurisprudence ;  they  have 
notedfor  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  independence,  also  framed  a  calendar,  dividing  the  solar  year 
Their  colonies  and  emporia  of  trade  are  found  as  we  do ;  but  more  tlian  all,  they  have  in- 
in  many  islands,  in  all  parts  of  the  archipelago ;  vented  an  alphabet  and  a  system  of  phonetio 
but  the  diief  seat  of  this  people  is  in  the  south-  writing,  which  none  of  the  energetic  races  of 
western  peninsula  of  Celebes,  in  the  territories  western  Europe,  except  those  of  Italy,  have 
of  Boni   and  Wajoo.    The  bugis  traders  are  done.    The  government  of  this  people  is  an 
the  chief  carriers  and  factors  of  the  Indian  seas,  oligarchy  or  elective  monarchy.    The  state  of 
In  the  European  ports  of  Singapore,  Malacca,  Boni  is  composed  of  7  principalities ;  and  that  of 
Batavia,  and  Bhio,  their  richly  freighted  vessels  Wsgoo,  of  40.    In  both  states  the  sovereign  is 
are  to  be  seen  at  all  times.    From  data  derived  elected  by  the  nobles,  and  from  the  patrician 
from  their  intercourse  with  these  ports,  they  class.    The  vote,  in  choosing  a  ruler,  must  be 
had  in  1867  about  960  padewahaiu^  or  prabus,  unanimous ;  and  often  the  merits  of  every  noble- 
averaging  60  tons  each,  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  man  and  noblewoman  (females  being  eligible, 
and  probably  a  still  larger  amount  of  tonnage  and  generally  preferred),  in  the  state,  is  canvass- 
engaged  in  the  tripang,  pearl,  and  other  fisher-  ed.  before  a  choice  is  made;  the  sovereign  only 
ies,  and  in  trade  with  the  Papuan  islands,  and  holds  power  during  good  behavior,  and  may  be 
other  portions  of  the  archipelago  not  yet  in  di-  deposed  by  an  adverse  majority  vote  in  coun- 
rect  communication  with  European  commerce,  cil ;  hence  there  are  frequent  changes  in  the 
The  value  of  tliis  native  trade  may  be  judged  presidency,    as  the  executive  power   of  the 
fr^m  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  Bugis  people  may  be  iustly  termed.    A  privy 
in  the  port  of  Singapore  the  cargo  of  a  pade-  council  of  6  nobles  is  chosen  to  advise  with  the 
wakan,  consisting  of   dammar,  sapan  wood,  chiefs,  who  receive  the  title  of  BaMumpo^  or 
birds'  nests,  tripang,  pearls  and  mother  of  ^^g^eat  banners.''    The  people  pay  no  taxes; 
peari,  ratans,  gatah  taban,  nutmegs,  and  other  except  a  small  tribute  of  three  days'  labor,  or  an 
Malaysian  pn^uota,  seU  for  $20,000  and  $30,-  equivalent,  to  the  sovereign ;  and  there  are  no 
000,  and  even  for  as  large  an  amount  as  $60,-  imposts  on  trade.    Strangers  visiting  their  ports 
000.    Their  advancement  in  civilization  keeps  are  exempt  from  all  charges.    The  princes  de- 
pace  with  their  active  commercial  development,  rive  their  revenue  from  their  own  estates.    An 
Barbosa,  in  1616,  describes  the  Bugis  and  their  unrestricted  freedom   of  intercourse  with  all 
neighbors,  the  Macassars,  as  ferocious  pirates  parts  of  their  own  country,  and  with  foreign 
and  cannibals.    None  of  the  Portuguese  histo-  countries,  prevails ;  and  this  liberty  of  foreign 
nans  of  the  archipelago  give  any  intimation  of  enterprise,  joined  to  their  entire  freedom  of 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  this  race.    When  trade,  may  be  justly  regarded,  as  it  has  been 
in  1660  the  Dutch  conquered  the  Macassar  tribes  observed,  as  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  in- 
of  (joa,no  other  mention  is  made  of  the  neigh-  dependence,  enterprise,  and  prosperity  of  this 
boring  Bugis  people  than  as  of  an  inferior  race  interesting  x>eople.      The    Tuwi\ju,  or   Wcgu 
of  barbarians.    A  little  while  previous  to  this  tribes,  are  esteemed  as  decidedly  superior  in 
conquest,  the  Macaesars  had  invaded  the  Buffis  many  respects  to  their  brethren  of  BonL    The 
territory,  destroyed  the  pagan  worship  of  uie  Wigus  have  been  enterprising  colonists  as  well 
people,  and  forced  thera  to  receive  teachers  as  traders.    Large  communities  of  this  tribe 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  the  Bugis  being  have  within  the  present  century  been  formed  in 
the  last  converts  to  the  creed  of  the  Koran  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  in  portions  of  Celebes  distant 
the    archipelago.      Islamism  abolished  head-  from  the  parent  country,  and  in  many  small 
hunting,    as   now  practised  by  the  Dyaks  in  islands  of  the  archipelago.     The  native  entre- 
Borneo,  human    sacrifices,   cannibalism,    and  pot  of  Bonirati  is  one  of  their  settlements.    la 
many  degrading  superstitions ;  and  from  this  eingapore  they  form  a  separate  and  flourishing 
period  of  conversion  to  the  present  day,  this  community.    They  have  not  been  encouraged 
people  have   made  rapid  progress  toward  a  by  the  Dutch  to  establish  settlements  in  their 
respectable  position  in    the  civilized    world,  possessions ;  and  indeed  the  rulers  of  Java  have 
They  are  perhaps  a  more  vigorous  and  promis-  so  often  been  worsted  in  hostile  encounters  with 
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Uie  brave  Bugia,  that  they  may  jaatly  dreacl  the  Napoleon^  md  drew  np  a  comparison  between 
fiettlemeat  of  such  a  vigoroufl  aud  free-spirited  the  taking  of  Moscow  by  the  French,  and  of 
laee  among  the  feebler  people  tliey  control    It  Borne  hy  the  Gauls.    He  returned  in  1814  to  his 
is  worthy  of  especial   notice  that  among  this  native  town.    His  summaries  of  the  history  of 
people,  the  most  enterprising  of  the  eastern  philosophy,  and  his  manual  of  "  Natural  Right,'' 
hemisphere,  not  even  excepting  the  Chinese,  are  among  the  most  important  of  his  works, 
and  who  promise,  Judging  from  their  past  rapid        BUHL- WORE,  a  process  of  inlaying  by  the 
progress,  to  become  the  leading  race  in  the  nse  of  the  saw,  the  name  of  which  is  supposed 
archipelago,  and  to  be  probably  the  founders  of  to  be  derived  from  a  famous  Italian  workman 
an  ei^htened  Ooeanlcon  empire,  their  women  named  Boule,  who  settled  in  France  in  the 
possess  the  fnllest  social  and  political  equality,  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  carried  on  this  busi- 
Tbe  greater  portion  of  the  sovereigns  of  Tuw^jn  ness,  which  he  invented.    As  practised  by  him 
and  Boni,  since  these  states  have  been  known  the  work  consisted  in  inlaying  dark-colored 
to  Europeans,  have  been  females.    The  Bugis  tortoise  shell  or  wood  wiUi  brass,  cut  in  flow- 
women  manufacture  all  the  cloth,  and  other  ing  patterns  to  imitate  vines  and  wreaths  of 
Naples  of  Bugis  trade ;  they  carry  on  all  the  flowers.    Reisner,  who  practised  the  art  at  a 
shopkeeping  at  home;  and  in  many  instances  little  later  period,  made  use  of  woods,  which 
aro  mariners  on  board  of  Bugis  vessels ;  and  not  contrasted  well  in  color;  and  the  term  is  now 
nofrequently   their   navigators.      A  romantic  applied  to  his   process.     The  general  term, 
eventof  recent  occurrence,  which  was  generally  marqusteriSy  designates  in  France  all  th^  va- 
noticed  by  the  journals  of  Europe  and  of  this  rieties  of  this  kind  of  work.    It  consists  in  cut- 
ooontry,  is  a  signal  illustration  oi  the  energetic  tiog  oat  a  pattern  from  two  veneers  of  different- 
character  of  the  Bugis  women.    Go\.  Poland  of  colored  woods,  which  are  glued  together  with  a 
the  Netherland  India  army,  when  a  lieutenant  in  piece  of  paper  laid  between  them ;  and  then,  after 
command  of  a  detachment  of  European  and  na-  separating  the  pieces  by  running  a  thin  tnife- 
tive  troops  in  Celebes,  was  attacked  by  a  large  blade  through  the  paper,  the  patterns  are  careful- 
body  of  Macassar  insurgents.     Early  in  the  ly  taken  out,  and  the  figure  removed  from  the 
action  he  was  wounded ;  and  his  troops  being  one  is  inserted  into  the  cavity  of  the  other,  the 
forced  to  retreat  before  overwhelming  numbers,  dust  of  the  wood  being  rubbed  in  to  fill  the  in- 
be  was  left  on  the  field  and  was  on  the  point  of  terstices.   The  catting  of  the  pattern  is  effected 
being  despatched  by  the  kreeses  of  the  Macas-  by  the  use  of  a  very  fine  saw,  of  the  kind  known 
sani;  but  at  this  juncture,  a  Bugis  girl,  daughter  as  a  key-saw,  which  can  readily  be  made  to  run 
of  a  native  soldier  to  whom  the  commander  had  around  the  sinuosities  of  the  pattern.    The 
fl^wn  kindness,  with  klewang  in  hand  felled  suitable  designs  for  this  work  are  continuous 
the  foremost  Macassar,  and  so  vigorously  de-  figures^  like  a  running  vine  or  the  honeysuckle, 
fended  the  prostrate  lieutenant  as  to  induce  the  the  saw  completing  these  without  the  neces- 
others  who  threatened  his  life  to  follow  their  sity  of  discontinuing  the  work  to  commence 
▼ictorioas  oompauions.    The  heroic  Fiena,  the  anew.    When  three  thicknesses  of  wood  are 
name  of  the  girl,  dragged  the  wounded  man  to  glued  together  and  cut,  the  work  is  carried  on 
a  oool  shade,  nursed  him  in  the  woods  for  2  more  rapidly,  and  with  more  variety ;  but  it  is 
weeks,  and  afterward  led  him  to  a  place  of  not  found  expedient  to  increase  the  number  of 
safety.     When  Poland  was  made  colonel,  and  thicknesses  beyond  this.    In  old  work  of  this 
retired  on  a  penaon,  he  married  Fiena,  in  Hoi-  kind  it  has  been  found  that  different  woods 
land,  in  1866.                                        ^  contract  unequally,  and  at  last  produce  a  de- 
BUGLE-HORN,  a  mudcal  wind-instrument^  fective  joint.    This  is  remedied  by  the  use  of 
of  brass  or  other  metal,  which,  by  the  addition  veneers  of  the  same  light-colored  wood,  one  of 
of  keyS|  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  infleo-  which  is  dyed  a  dark  color.    In  inlaying  pearl 
tions  of  the  scale.    It  was  formerly  peculiar  to  work  by  the  Buhl  method,  some  modifications 
the  chase,  and  was  called  by  the  Germans  the  of  the  process  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
Waidkam,  or  wood-horn,  but  ia  now  almost  in-  small  size  of  the  pieces,  and  by  greater  care  re- 
dispensable  in  military  or  orchestral  bands.  quired  to  make  a  nice  joint.    The  saw  in  this 
BUHLEj  JoHAHN  GoTTUsB,  a  German  phi-  is  run  through  at  an  angle  to  ^ive  a  bevelled 
losopher,  bom  at  Brunswick,  in  1768,  died  in  edge,  and  the  lines  are  filled  m  with  strings 
18S1.    When  only  18  years  old  he  delivered  a  of  white  metal,  as  tin  or  pewter. 
ooone  of  lectures  on  the  history  and  literature       BUHRSTONE,  called  by  the  French  silex 
of  philosophy ;  and  at  the  age  of  20  he  gained  molaire  and  pierre  meuliere^  the  best  material 
at  Gdttingen  the  academical  prize.    In  1787  he  known  for  constructing   millstones.    It  is  a 
was  appointed  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  silicious   rock  found  interstratified  with  the 
1792  professor  of  philosophy  at  66ttingen.  sands,  marls,  and  sandstones  of  the  tertiary  for- 
When  the  French  revolution  broke  out  he  was  mations  of  the  Pans  basin,  peculiar  for  its 
deprived  of  his  professorship,  and  withdrew  to  regular  cellular  structure  and  hardness  like 
fiiUBia,  where  he  became  successively  professor  flint,  with  which  it  is  identical  in  composition, 
of  philosophy,    history,  and  literature  in  the  both  being  mere  varieties  of  quartz.    It  is  these 
onirenity  of  JCosgow,  librarian  of  the  grand  qualities  of  extreme  roughness,  derived  from  its 
doebess  Oatharine,  and  councillor  of  state.   He  honey-combed  structure,  and  great  hardness 
ntired  jfrom  ICoeoow  before  its  occupation  by  and  strength,  that  render  it  the  best  stone  for 
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grinding.  The  fossil  shells  of  land  and  fresh  nro,  ysiiTii.A.noir,  dco^  iec  With  a.11  these 
water  origin,  with  which  the  rook  is  sometimes  snbjeots  the  practical  bnilder  should  be  familiar, 
filled,  are  converted  into  the  same  hard  silicioos  as  also  shonJd  the  architect,  who  designs  the 
snbstance  as  the  rest  of  the  stone,  and  their  plans  which  the  former  execntes.  The  histoiy 
cavities  are  often  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz,  and  principles  of  bnilding  have  already  been 
The  color  of  the  rock  is  whitish,  with  a  shade  treated  in  the  article  Asohitectitse.  The  im- 
sometimes  of  gray,  and  sometimes  of  yellow  and  portance  of  this  art  to  all  classes  of  men  has 
blue.  The  best  quality  is  that  about  equally  caused  it  to  receive  eroecial  attention  with  all 
made  up  of  solid  silex  and  of  vacant  spaces,  cultivated  nations ;  andfrom  early  periods  there 
The  stones  are  quarried  at  numerous  localities  have  been  able  treatises  elucidating  the  various 
near  Paris,  whence  they  are  transported  in  processes  it  includes.  The  modem  progress  it 
large  quantities  into  the  interior,  And  to  Bor-  has  made  has  caUed  forth  numerous  works  and 
deaux  and  Havre  for  exportation.  La  Fert4-  periodicals  devoted  to  this  subject,  among  which 
eous-Jouarre,  Seine-et-Mame,  is  one  of  the  most  may  be  named  as  particularly  adapted  to  the 
important  points  where  they  are  procured.  The  wants  and  tastes  of  this  country,  Lafever^a 
quarries  are  worked  open  to  the  day,  and  the  "Modern  Builder's  Guide"  (New  York,  1846), 
stones,  when  extracted  from  their  beds,  are  and  Sloan's  "  Model  Architect"  Among  £ng- 
split  with  wedges  into  cylindrical  forms.  The  lish  works,  those  of  Loudon,  and  the  periodical 
pieces  are  cut  into  parallelepipeds,  which  are  called  the  "  Builder,"  may  particularly  be  re- 
called panes.  These  are  to  be  hooped  to-  ferred  to.  A  very  elaborate  work  by  Rondelet 
gether  into  the  shape  of  millstones,  answering  was  published  in  Paris  in  18d0-'82,  in  6  vols, 
the  purpose  perfectly  well,  while  they  are  of  quarto,  with  a  folio  volume  of  plates,  entitled 
much  more  convenient  size  for  transportation  TraitS  de  Vart  de  hdtir, 
than  single  stones.  Good  millstones  of  a  blu-  BUIT£NZO(tG,  the  official  name  of  the  an- 
ish  white  color,  and  6}  feet  diameter,  are  worth  dent  province  of  Bogor,  in  the  island  of  Java, 
1,200  francs,  or  about  $250,  each.  In  this  now  forming  a  residencv ;  bounded  N.  by  the 
country  numerous  substitutes  for  tlie  French  residency  of  Batavia,  £.  by  Krawang,  S.  by  the 
buhrstone  have  been  found,  the  most  impor-  Prayangan  regency,  and  W .  by  Bantam.  Area, 
tant  of  which  is  famished  by  the  Buhrstone  1,276  sq.m.;  pop.  820,756,  of  whom  650  are  Euro- 
rook  of  the  bituminous  coal  measures  of  north*  peans,  9,680  Chinese,  and  28  Arabs.  The  name 
western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio,  imme-  was  first  given  to  a  country  seat  of  the  Dutch 
diately  underlying  the  principal  iron  ore  depos-  governor-ffeneral,  and  signifies  '^  without  care,*^ 
itea  of  that  region.  This  rock  has  been  wrought  or  equivalent  to  sans  sojud.  This  rural  resi- 
'  into  millstones  ever  since  the  revolution,  but  deuce  of  the  Dutch  viceroy  is  now  a  place  of 
the  French  rock  has,  nevertheless,  maintained  considerable  magnificence ;  being  situated  near- 
a  decided  preference  in  all  the  great  markets.  ly  1,000  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  it  en- 

BUIL,  Bebnabdo,  the  first  Bpanish  mission-  joys  a  much  more  invigorating  climate  than 

ary  in  the  new  world,  died  in  the  convent  of  Batavia,  which  is  40  miles  distant  Many  fruits 

Ouxa,  in  1520.    He  was  selected  by  Ferdinand  of  temperate  climates,  the  cherry  and  plum, 

and  Isabella  to  accompany  Columbus  for  the  and  every  variety  of  European  esculent  vege- 

purpose  of  converting  the  natives  of  Hispani-  tables,  are  cultivated  with  success  in  the  gar- 

ola.    He  took  with  him  several  priests,  but  re<>  dens  of  Buitenzorg.    A  park  enclosing  several 

turned  to  Spain  after  2  years  in  consequence  of  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts,  large  tanks  filled 

disagreements  with  the  governor  concerning  with  th^  fresh-water  fish  of  the  archipelago, 

the  treatment  of  the  natives.  and  aviaries  containing  cassowaries,  rhinoceros 

BUILDING,  the  art  of  construction,  appli-  birds,  and  other  remarkable  birds  of  these 

cable  to  a  variety  of  obiects,  as  houses,  bridges,  islands,  form  a  part  of  the  oriental  features  of 

wharves,  ships,  &c.    The  term  architecture,  of  this  palatial  residence.    The  grandeur  of  the 

which  building  is  the  mechanical  execution,  is  in  surrounding  mountain  scenery  is  very  impoa- 

oonunon  use  limited  to  the  construction  of  build-  ing.    A  company  was  formed,  partiy  American 

ings  for  the  purposes  of  civil  life ;  but  this  is  capitalists,  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Batavia 

sometimes  designated  as  civil  architecture,  in  to  Buitenzorg,  but  the  government  withdrew 

oontradistinction  to  the  planning  and  construe-  permission  to  go  on  with  the  work,  even  after 

tion  of  forts,  &c.,   which  is  called  military  the  locomotives  and  other  material  had  been 

architecture,  or  of  ships,  which  is  called  navid  imported.    However,  an  electric  telegraph  is 

architecture.    Building  iSso  is  commonly  under^  establi^ed  between  the  capital  and  the  seat  of 

stood  to  apply  to  only  the  first  class  of  objects,  the  viceroy ;  but  it  is  used  exclusively  for  gov- 

nnless  otherwise  specifically  designated.    £ven  emmentpunposes. 

thus  limited,  it  is  too  comprehensive  for  more  BUEKEN,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  Nor- 

than  a  general  notice ;  so  that  for  tiie  detmls  of  way,  province  of  Christiansand.    It  has  a  small 

the  jurt  reference  roust  be  made  to  the  articles  village  of  the  same  name.    The  Bukke  or  Buk- 

in  this  work  upon  the  materials  employed,  as  ken  fiord,  an  arm  of  the  sea  85  miles  long,  from 

BmoK,  Stonx,  Timbbb,  Beams,  Slats,  Lime,  10  to  15  miles  wide,  and  crowded  with  small 

&a ;  and  also  to  those  upon  the  various  minor  islands,  separates  it  ft-om  the  island  of  Karmoe. 

portions  or  processes  of  the  construction,  as  BUKEuR,  a  fortress  of  Sinde,  Hindostan, 

Foundations,  Cabfbntbt,  pAmriNa,  Wabx-  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  a  rocky  island 
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of  the  same  name,  in  the  Indus,  opposite  the  and   Osma,  and  the  Eamtchik  and  Pravadi, 
towns  of  Roree  on  the  E.  and  Sakkar  on  the  which  enter  the  Black  sea.    The  river  Maritza 
W.  bank  of  the  river.    Before  the  annexation  rises  southward  from  the  Balkan.    The  largest 
of  8inde,  it  belonged  to  the  ameer  of  Kyrpoor,  lake  is  that  of  Rassein,  which   is  separated 
bj  whose  permission  it  was  garrisoned  bj  the  by   a  narrow    strip    of   land   from   the    St. 
British  in  1839,  dnring  the  Afghan  war.    About  George's  mouth  of  the  Danube,  from  which  a 
thai  Ume  the  Bengal  army  on  its  march  to  Af-  little  ann,  called  Dnnavitz,  enters  the  lake,  the 
ghanistan  crossed  the  river  here  on  a  bridge  of  communication  of  the  lake  with  the  Black  sea 
boats,  which  was  soon  after  swept  away. — ^Also,  being  formed  by  2  channels,  called  the  Jabora 
a  town  in  the  Pnnjaub,  near  the  Indus,  with  an  and  the  Portitcha  mouths.     The   surface  is 
extensive  oommerce.    Pop.  about  6,000.  mountainous  in  the  south,  level  in  the  north, 
BULAOAN,  a  town  of  Luzon,  and  capital  of  generally  well  wooded,  and  with  dense  forests 
a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Philippine  along  the  Balkan  range.    Iron,  lead,  and  some 
islands,  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Manila.    It  is  situ-  silver  are  found.  ^  Agriculture  is  more  flour- 
ated  on  the  river  Bulacan,  which  is  here  crossed  ishing  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Turkey, 
by  a  bridge  of  5  arches.    Sugar,  silks,  and  car-  The  largest  quantities  of  grain  are  grown  in 
pets  are  its  chief  manufactures.    Pop.  9,808.  Silistria,  and  in  the  plains  near  the  Danube. 
BULAMA,  the  easternmost  of  the  Bissagos  The  general  exports  of  the  country  comprise, 
ishinds,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  20  miles  S.  of  beside  various    kinds    of   grain,  timber   and 
BiBsao.    Lat.ll®  84'  N.,  long.  15°  83'  W.    It  is  oak  planks,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  hides,  honey, 
about  18  miles  long  by  9  miles  wide,  densely  wax,  and  great  quantities  of  tallow,  40,000  oxen 
wooded,  fertile,  but  unhealthy.    The  land  rises  or  more  being  fattened  during  the  summer 
from  the  coast  toward  the  centre,  where  the  months  and  slaughtered  during  the  autnnm  for 
elevation  is  about  100  feet  above  the  sea.    In  their  hides  and  fat,  beef  being  seldom  eaten  by 
1792  an  English  company,  called  the  Bulama  the  Mussulman,  whose  favorite  food  consists  of 
association,  sent  out  here  a  colony  of  275  miser-  mutton  and  goat's  flesh.    Lam  quantities  of 
abltf  adventurers,  most  of  whom  were  soon  car-  wine  are  made,  and  fruits  are  abundant.  Roses 
ried  off  by  disease.     The  remnant  sailed  for  abound,  and  gardens  are  laid  out  to  cultivate 
Sierra  Leone  tlie  following  year.    Portugal  now  them,  Bulgarians  excelling  in  the  preparation  of 
claims  the  island,  but  in  a  recent  parliamentary  otto  or  attar  of  roses,  much  oi  which  goes 
report  on  western  Africa,  its  reoccnpation  by  to  England.    The  Tartar  population  is  actively 
the  British  for  commercial  purposes  and  tlie  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  norses  (of  an  infe- 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  was  eamestiy  re-  rior  breed),  and  in  the  culture  of  bees.    Be^ 
commended.  side  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  buffaloes,  the 
BULABOHTJS,  the  earliest  painter  mentioned  country  produces  sheep  and  goats,  also  swine 
in  history.    He  was  of  a  Greek  colony  in  Asia  for  the  consumption   of  the  Ohristian   part 
Minor,  and  lived  more  than  700  years  B.  0.  of  the  population.    Grain  is  occasionally  anip- 
BULB,  in  botany,  a  broad,  imbricated  bud,  ped    in   lighters    to   Matchin,  a   small   port 
usually  subterranean,  emitting  roots  beneath,  opposite  Brailofi^  and  thence  exported  to  for- 
and  developing  the  herbaceous  stock  and  foliage  eign    ports,    but   the    chief  Bulgarian   ship- 
upward.    The  leaves  or  scales  with  which  it  is  ping  port  is  Varna,  in  the  eyalet  of  Silistria, 
clothed  are  thickened  by  the  deposition  of  nu-  which  has  an  annual  aggregate  tonnage,  inward 
tritive  matter,  stored  for  the  future  use  of  the  and  outward,  of  about  45,000  tons,  in  about 
I^nt    It  differs  from  the  tuber,  which  is  the  500  vessels.    There  is  also  a  depot  at  Varna 
eolai^ment  of  a  subterranean  branch.  for  tallow  and   other   products.     The  most 
BULGARIA,  a  dependency  of  European  Tur-  noted  manufactures  of  the  country  are  coarse 
key.     The  Danube  forms  the  whole  of  its  woollen  cloth,  and  rifle  barrels.    The  rest  are 
northern,  and  the  parallel  chain  of  the  Baikal  all  of  coarse  goods.    The  imports   are  man- 
its  southern,  boundary.    It  has  an  area  of  about  nfactured  goods,  coffee,  spices,  sugar,  salt,  &o, 
83,000  sq.  m.,  and  is  divided  into  8  eyalets,  or  The  town   of  Sistova    carries  on   an  exten- 
provinces,  viz. :  sive  trade  with  Wallaohia,  and  has   a  l%rge 

p«p.           cbriHina.  commercc   in  manufactured   goods  imported 

foistru 1,900,000          181,820  from  Austria.     The    agricultural   production 

JSf?^" WSSK          SJS  is  estimated  at  $17,000,000,  the  industrial  at 

-1-—         —^—  $4,000,000.— Bulgaria  was  the  Mama  Infari- 

Totoi 8,464,000  w!tiii,454,floachTi«tUiii.  ^^  ^f  the  Romans,  and  derives  its  name  from 

and   the  *  rest    Knssnlmans,   Jews,    Servians,  northern  hordes  who   invaded   the   country 

Gypsies,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Tartars,  and  Bus-  in  the  7th  century.    The  history  of  the  Bulga- 

sian  settlers,  Bosniaks  and  Walladiians,  Ger-  rians  presents  a  series  ofcontinued  conflicts  with 

mans,  Italians,  and  Hungarians.    Sophia  (Bui-  the  Servians,  Greeks,  and  Hungarians  on  the 

carian,  Triaditta),  in  the  eyalet  of  Widdin,  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Turks,  who 

Sistova,  and  Kicopoli  are   among   the  chief  finally  subdued  them,  and  put  an  end  to  the 

cities.      The   most   strongly   fortified   towns  existence  of  a  Bulgarian  kingdom  in  1892.    The 

are   Varna,    Silistria,    Shoomla,    and   Roost-  territory  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  in- 

cbook.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Danube,  tegrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  neutralize 

with  its   tribotaries,    the  Isker,  Vid,  Yantra,  the  Russian  influence  which  operates  powerfully 
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in  BnlgariA,  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  for  wliile  a  pnblioation  on  the  snbjeet  of  ednoa- 
the  Turkish  government.  In  1668,  during  the  tion  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Neofjt 
Russian  occupation  of  Moldayia  and  Wallaohia,  Bulgarian  publications  are  issued  obieflj  in 
the  line  of  fortresses  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bucharest,  Belgrade,  Buda,  Cracow,  Oonstanti- 
Banube  and  those  in  the  Balkan  range  were  noDle,  Smyrna,  and  Odessa.  A  papcar,  called  the 
guarded  by  a  large  Turkish  army,  divisions  of  *'*  mlgarian  Morning  Star,"  has  appeared  at  the 
which  crossed  the  Danube  opposite  Oltenitza  and  latter  city  since  1848.  The  first  number  of  a 
Ealafat,  and  obtained  some  slight  advantages  monthly  magazine,  entitled  *^  Philology,"  was 
over  the  Russians.  The  St  George^s  mouth  of  issued  from  the  press  of  Smyrna  in  1844,  and  a 
the  Danube  is  by  treaty  open  to  all  trading  Bulgarian  almanac  from  the  same  press  in  1856. 
vessels^  and  to  the  war  ships  of  Russia  and  BULGARIN,  Thabdeus  (Polish  Tadbusz 
Austria,  and  measures  have  lately  been  taken  Bvlhabtn),  a  Russian  author,  bom  in  1789,  in 
to  facilitate  the  navigation,  which  is  difficult.  Lithuania.  His  father  fought  under  Kosdusdco, 
Various  railways  are  projected;  but  that  be-  and  after  the  fatal  issue  of  the  Polish  war  of 
tween  Boghazkew  and  Kusten^ji,  is  the  only  independence,  his  mother  removed  to  St^ 
line  to  which  a  charter  has  as  yet  been  granted,  Petersburg,  where  Thaddeus  was  educated  at 
and  which^  when  completed,  will  be  Uio  first  the  military  academy.  In  1806  he  took  a  part 
railway  in  operation  in  Turkey.  in  the  war  against  France  and  Sweden,  and 
BULGARIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA-  subsequently  left  the  Russian  service,  served 
TURE.  Bulgaria  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  in  the  PoLsh  legion  in  Spain,  was  taken 
Macedonia  are  considered  to  have  been  the  prisoner  by  the  Prussians  in  1814,  served  on 
cradle  of  the  old  Slavic  languages.  The  ancient  recovering  his  liberty  under  Napoleon,  and 
Bulgarian  language  was  the  richest  of  them  all,  after  the  Emperor^s  downfall,  occupied  him- 
and  was  the  msriptnral  language  of  the  Greek-  self  with  literary  pursuits  in  Warsaw.  After 
Slavic  cdinrch,  and  the  great  medium  of  ecclesi*  some  time  he  retomed  to  St.  Petersburg,  and, 
astical  literature  in  the  andent  Slavic  lands,  throwing  off  his  Polish  nationality,  he  hence- 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  forth  devoted  himself  to  Russian  litoratare. 
at  the  close  of  the  14tb  century,  the  grammati-  In  1828  he  edited  the  **  Northern  Archives,'^ 
cal  structure  and  purity  of  the  language  became  originally  a  historical  and  statistical  paper, 
impaired  by  mixture  with  the  Wallachian,  Al-  but  which  he  made  popular  in  Russia  by  hia 
banian,  Roumanian,  Turco-Tartar,  and  perhaps  humorous  and  satiricsi  contributions.  In  1825 
Greek  vernaculars ;  and  the  modem  Bulgarian  he  published  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
language  has  only  the  nominative  and  vocative  Gretsch  the  "  Northern  Bee,^^  became  also 
of  the  7  Slavic  cases,  all  the  rest  being  supplied  editor  of  the  *^  Daguerreotype,"  and  of  the  first 
by  prepositions.  It  has  an  article,  which  is  put  Russian  theatrical  almanac,  called  the  *^  Rns- 
after  the  word  it  qualifies,  like  that  of  the  sian  Thalia."  His  complete  works,  published 
Albanians  and  Wallachians.  Among  the  an-  at  St.  Petersburg,  1827,  and  at  Leipsic,  in  Ger- 
cient  Bulgarian  ecdesiasticalliteratare  must  be  man,  in  1828,  include  many  of  his  fugitive 
mentioned  the  translations  of  the  Bible  by  Cyril  essays  and  his  Spanish  sketches,  to  which  he 
and  Methodius,  and  the  writings  of  John  of  added  his  Turkish  sketohes  in  a  separate  volume. 
Bulgary  in  the  10th  century.  The  modem  lit-  In  1829  ho  made  his  debut  as  novelist  with 
eratare  is  very  slender,  consisting  almost  en-  "Ivan  Yulshigin,"  or  the  Russian  ^Cnl  Bbia," 
tirely  of  a  few  elementary  and  reUgious  books,  of  which  "  Peter  Ivanoviteh  Yuishigin  *'  is  the 
Grammars  of  the  Bulgarian  language  have  been  continuation.  Subsequently  he  published  8 
published  by  Neofyt  in  1886,  and  by  Cbristiaki  works  containing  pictures  of  Russian  life,*^  Roa- 
in  the  following  year.  Yenelin,  a  young  Rus-  tavlev,"  "Demetrius,^'  and  **Mazeppa,"  which 
nan  scholar,  sent  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Russian  have  lost  somewhat  oftheir  popularity  in  Russia, 
arohsographical  commission,  published  in  1887  although  from  a  Russian  literary  point  of  view 
a  granunar  and  2  volumes  of  a  history  of  the  tihey  have  many  excellent  points,  especially  the 
Bulgarians^  but  died  while  he  was  engaged  in  two  last-named  novels,  from  their  historical 
preparing  a  8d  volume.  A  new  grammar  was  character,  and  generally  from  the  insis^t 
ffiven  to  Uie  public  by  Bogojev  in  1845,  and  which  ^ey  afford  into  Russian  life.  His 
finally  in  1849,  by  the  Rev.  £.  Riggs,  an  Amer-  Rus&ian  ''  Gil  Bias  '*  was  published  in  Enalish 
loan  missionary  stetioned  at  Smyrna,  who  also  at  Aberdeen  in  1881,  and  nis  **  Russia  in  a  Uis- 
sent  a  Bulgarian  translation  of  Gallandet's  torical.  Statistical,  Geographical,  and  Literary 
"  CJhild's  Book  on  the  Soul  »*  to  New  York.  Point  of  View,"  one  of  his  most  valuable 
Dictionaries  of  the  Bulgarian  language  have  works,  has  been  translated  into  German  bj 
been  prepared,  or  are  in  course  of  preparation,  Brackel.  His  literary  labors  proved  pn^table, 
by  Neofyt  and  Stojanowicz.  A  Bulgarian  ver-  and  he  lives  in  comfortable  circumstances  in  a 
aion  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  villa  near  Dorpat  His  last  work,  VdtpominO' 
Smyrna  in  1840,  for  the  British  and  foreign  niya^  of  which  6  volumes  have  already  ap- 
Bible  society.  The  Bulgarian  national  songs  peared,  contains  interesting  reminiscences  of 
are  numerous,  and  are  similar  to  those  of  the  his  stirring  life.  The  czar  and  his  family  have 
Servians.  Gzelakowsky's  collection  of  SUvic  always  befriended  him,  and  he  writes  with  a 
songs  conteins  a  number  of  Bulgarian  songs,  strong  bias  in  favor  of  Russia. 
Bo^Jev  published  12  historical  poems  in  1846,^     BULEIHEADS,  the  partitions  built  up  in 
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wv«nlXiart8of  a8hip,tofonaand8q>aratelhe  tion  At  OtfoTd^hevas  i^daiaed  at  the  early 
Ttrioofl  apartments.  age  of  21,  and  soon  beoame  rector  of  St. 
BULEojEY,  Pbt£b,  first  minister  of  Oon«  (^orge^s,  near  Bristol.  Here  he  made  himself 
eord,  Mafls.,  born  at  Woodhill,  Bedfordshire,  in  beloved  by  all,  and  kept  his  parish  in  peace 
166d*  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  doring  those  troublesome  times.  On  one  ocoa* 
fioooeeded  to  the  living  of  his  £either  in  Wood*  sion,  while  he  was  preaching,  a  certain  fanalio 
hiO,  which  he  retained  for  21  years^  He  was  bawled  oat,  ^  George,  come  do  wo  1  thou  art  a 
removed  from  this  by  Archbishop  Laud,  for  hirelinff  and  a  fiftlse  prophet  I"  €reorge  did 
Don-oonfinnnity  to  certain  ceremonies  of  the  come  down,  but  only  to  rescue  this  zealot  from 
ehurch,  whereupon  he  immediately  lefb  £ng»  the  fury  of  the  congregatioo,  who  wished  to 
hod  for  the  new  world.  He  settled  with  a  resent  on  the  spot  the  insult  offered  to  their 
few  companions  in  a  place  first  named  by  pastor.  In  1668  he  became  rector  of  Sudding- 
them  Concord,  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  ton  St^  Mary,  in  Gloucester,  and  in  1662,  of 
sinoe  diatingniBhed  in  New  England  history,  Suddington  8t.  Peter.  In  1669  he  published 
whtn  he  died  in  1659.  He  was  the  author  of  in  the  Latin  tongue  his  most  important  woric, 
some  Latin  poems,  which  are  contained  in  calMBarnHmiaApattoliea.  This  is  an  attempt 
Cotton  Mather's  ^  History  of  New  En^and,"  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  be- 
and  also  of  the  ^  Gospel  Covenant  Opened,'*  tween  St.  James  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  doctrine 
published  in  London  in  1646.  He  was  as  re-  of  justification.  This  publication  extended  his 
markable  for  his  benevolenoe  and  kind  dealings  fune  to  foreign  countries,  and  his  reputation 
as  for  the  strictness  <^  his  virtues.  procured  him  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Glou- 
BULL,  Papal  (Lat  ImUa^  a  seal),  one  of  the  eester.  In  1705  he  was  promoted  to  die  bish- 
forma  in  which  the  i)ope  issues  his  ordinances,  oprio  of  St.  David's.  He  is  reckoned  among 
ItdiflEenfiromabrief  in  that  the  latter  b  shorter  the  great  lights  of  the  church  of  England. 
and  leas  solemn,  though  equally  authoritative.  BULL,  John,  the  popular  name  applied  to 
Brie&  are  sealed  with  red  wax,  stamped  with  Englishmen.  It  was  first  used  by  Dean  Swift ; 
the  fisher's  ring.  The  seal  of  a  bull  is  of  lead  others  ascribe  its  orisin  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's 
or  gold,  stamped  on  one  side  with  the  effigies  novel  entitled  '^  John  Bull." 
of  Mints  Peter  and  Paul,  and  on  the  other  with  BULL,  John,  an  English  musician,  born  in 
the  name  of  the  reigninjj^  pope,  and  attached  Somersetshire  about  1563,  died  at  Lubeck,  in 
to  the  document  by  stnngs.  The  two  acts  Germany,  about  1622.  In  1596,  on  the  recom- 
dlfEer  also  by  tiie  subscription,  salutation,  and  mendation  of  the  queen,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
apostolical  benediction,  which  are  simpler  in  the  feesor  of  music  at  Gresbam  college,  which  posi- 
brief;  and  by  the  date,  which  is  taken  from  the  tion  he  resigned  in  1607  to  become  chamber 
modem  calendar  for  briefs,  and  from  the  Roman  musician  to  !^ing  James.  He  quitted  England 
43alendar  for  bulla.  Bulls  are  commonly  desig-  in  1618,  and  finally  settled  in  Labeck.  As  a 
Dated  from  the  words  with  which  they  com-  performer  on  the  organ,  he  was  the  most 
mence,  as  the  bull  In  ecsna  Daminiy  which  was  able  musician  of  his  age.  Having  once  per* 
formerly  read  publicly  at  Bome  on  Holy  Thurs*  formed  before  King  James  a  song  which  he 
dBjf  and  contains  a  general  excommunication  called  ^  Qod  save  the  King,"  the  present  na- 
against  heretics  and  those  contumacious  and  dis*  tional  anthem  of  England  has  been  erroneously 
obedient  to  the  holy  see.  Its  publication  was  sua-  attributed  to  him. 

pended  by  Clement  XIV.  in  1778.    Among  the  BULL,  Glb  Bobkbicank,  a  Norwegian  violin- 

bolls  most  celebrated  in  history  are  the  OUrioii  ist^  bora  at  Bergen,  Feb«  5,  1810.    His  father, 

IsiMt,  nven  in  1206,  by  Boniface  VHI.,  and  aohemist,  who  had  destined  him  for  the  church, 

whiidi  began  his  contest  with  Philip  the  Faur;  steadily  repressed  his  son's  passion  for  music, 

the  JBtecrabiUsj  issued  by  Pins  IL  in  1460,  to  At  the  affe  of  18  he  was  placed  at  the  univer- 

interdiet  appeals  to  future  oonneils ;  the  £h>'  sity  of  Christiania.   His  sldll  on  the  violin  gain- 

ntrfs  Daminsj  directed  in  1620  by  Leo  X.  edhimnofavor  with tiie  professors;  and  when 

sgiiDst  Luther,  who  burned  it  at  Wittenberg ;  he  took  the  temporary  charge  of  the  orchestra 

the  Ckun  cecarione^  by  which  Innocent  X.  con-  at  one  of  the  theatres,  during  the  illness  of 

dfwnned  the  6  propositions  of  Jansenius,  in  the  leader,  his  connection  with  tlie  university 

1668 ;  the  Unigenitim^  issued  by  Clement  XI.  was    dissolved   forever.      In  1829  he   went 

in  1718,  against  the  "Moral  Reflections"  of  to  Cassel  to  study  with  Spohr,  but  his  re- 

Qoesnel;  the  P(M^€{«tinuM,  by  which  Pius  yiL  oeption  was  so  chilling,  that   in  a  moment 

in  1800  established  a  new  judiciary  order  in  of  despondency  he  went   to  G6ttingen  and 

the  states  of  the  church ;  and  the  IneffabiliM  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.    His  fond- 

Ikn$^  by  which  Pins  IX.  in  1864  established  the  ness  for  his  art,  however,  soon  interrupted  this 

dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception. — ^BmxjB  pursuit^  and  he  went  to  Minden,  where  he 

Dttmi^  or  Half  Bolls,  are  instruments  of  nkve   a   concert  with   considerable    success. 

tins  character  issued  by  the  pope  before  his  Whtie  at  this  place  he  had  a  quarr^  with  a  fel- 

eoronation,  and  so  called  flrom  the  fiict  that  the  low-artist^  which  resulted  in  a  challenge.    The 

JttMl  or  gold  is  stamped  onhr  on  one  side.  parties  met  and  Ole  Bull's  antagonist  was  mor- 

BUIX,  Gjdobox,  an  English  prelate,  bom  at  tally  wounaed.    Compelled  to  leave  the  coun- 

WeUa,  Somersetahire,  March  26,  1684,   died  try,  he  betook  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  ar- 

Feb,  17  mO»    Having  graduated  with  distino-  rived  poor  and  unknown^  and  for  some  time 
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led  a  precarions  and  most  wretched  exktenoe.  one  of  the  first,  ever  obtained  by  a  native  of 

Moreover,  he  was  robbed  of  every  thing  he  pos-  America.    With  some  short  intervals  he  was 

sessed,  including  his  violin,  and  in  despair  he  lieutenant-governor  of  Sooth  Carolina  from  1764 

threw  himself  into  the  Seine,  from  which  he  till  that  province  ceased  to  be  subject  to  Great 

was  rescued.    A  bereaved  mother,  who  traced  Britain.    He  was  faithful  to  the  crown  in  1776, 

in  his  features  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  her  and  in  1782  accompanied  the  British  troops  to 

dead  son,  took  him  into  her  house,  and  assisted  England,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder 

him  so  liberally  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  6f  his  life. 

his  first  appearance  in  public  as  a  violinist  BULL-BAITING,  a  barbarous  and  brutal 
The  public  were  charmed  by  the  performance,  exhibition,  common  in  England  from  a  very 
and  the  proceeds  of  his  first  concert  enabled  early  period  till  the  commencement  of  the 
him  to  make  a  musical  tour  through  Italv.  The  reign  of  C^rge  lY.,  when  it  was  prohibited 
next  7  years  were  spent  infrequent  professional  by  act  of  parliament.  The  bull  was  secured 
tours  through  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Eusland,  to  a  post  by  a  chain  fastened  through  a  ring 
and  Russia,  by  which  he  acquired  a  handsome  in  his  nose,  allowing  him  to  move  in  a 
fortune.  Returning  to  his  native  plaoe  in  1888  circle,  but  preventing  him  from  gaining  his 
with  his  wife,  a  Parisian  woman,  he  settled  npon  liberty,  which  would  have  been  daugerons 
an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  neigh-  to  spectators,  when  bull-dogs  were  let  loose 
borbood.  At  the  end  of  5  years  he  came  to  to  run  at  him,  which,  rushing  always  at  the 
the  United  States,  and  experienced  an  enthu-  head,  either  pinned  the  bull  by  the  nose  or 
siastic  reception ;  and  after  a  career  of  great  lip,  or  were  tossed  in  the  mr,  gored  and  tram- 
pecuniary  success,  he  returned  to  Europe  in  pled.  The  excitement  conasted  in  witnessing 
1845.  During  the  next  7  years,  he  gave  concerts  the  courage  of  the  dogs  in  the  attack  and  of 
in  the  chief  cities  of  the  continent,  made  a  cam-  the  bull  in  defence ;  but  there  was  no  fairness 
paign  in  Algeria  against  the  Eabyles  with  Gen.  in  the  contest,  as  the  more  powerful  animal, 
Yusuf,  made  improvements  in  musical  instru-  chained  to  thestake,  had  neither  the  opportunity 
ments,  built  a  theatre  in  Bergen,  and  endeavor-  to  declme  the  contest,  nor  to  exert  his  powers, 
ed  to  establbh  in  Norway  national  schools  of  and  terminate  it  by  defeating  his  enemies, 
literature  and  art.  Influenced  by  patriotic  feel-  BULL-DOG  (eani»  molcs8iuf\  a  species  of  dog, 
in^,  he  introduced  political  sentiments  into  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  British  islands,  and 
the  dramas  performed  at  his  theatre,  and  was  distinguished  almost  solely  for  its  nndiscrim- 
brought  into  collision  with  the  police.  Yex*  inating  ferocity.  The  dog,  generally,  by  natn- 
atious  lawsuits,  resulting  from  these  troubles,  alistB,  is  distinguished  into  3  divisions,  to  one 
dissipated  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune ;  his  of  which  all  natural  species  belong,  while  to 
wife  sank  under  the  rigors  of  the  climate ;  and  a  combination  of  2  or  more  all  the  artificial 
the  artist  once  more  left  his  country  for  the  varieties  arc  to  be  referred.  These  are  the-canet 
new  world,  where  he  arrived  in  1862.  In  that  sagacea^  veloea^  and  feroeea^  distinguished  re- 
year  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  uncultivated  spectively  for  their  intelligence,  their  speed,  and 
land,  comprising  120,000  acres,  situated  in  their  ferocity.  The  first  or  highest  is  represent- 
Potter  CO.  m  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  ed  by  the  spaniel,  to  which  belong  all  tne  pure 
A  large  number  of  families,  to  whom  the  lands  species  which  hunt  by  scent ;  the  middle,  by  tho 
were  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  gathered  upon  greyhound,  or,  more  properly,  ffOMeh&un^  to 
the  spot,  forming  the  germ  of  an  extensive  which  are  referred  all  those  which  hunt  mainly 
agricultural  colony,  to  which  the  name  Oleana  or  solely  by  speed  f  and  the  lowest,  by  the  bull- 
was  given,  in  honor  of  the  founder.  For  a  dog,  ofwhichpugnacityis  the  sole  characteristic 
time  the  new  settlement  was  favored  by  bright  The  bull-dog  is  low  in  stature^  deep-chested,  and 
prospects ;  but  dissensions  soon  crept  in ;  pecu-  strongly  made  about  the  shoulders,  which,  with 
niary  embarrassments  followed ;  and  at  length  the  chest  and  neck,  are  enormously  developed, 
the  project  was  entirely  abandoned  and  the  as  are  also  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  behind, 
colony  broken  up.  To  repanr  his  shattered  although,  generally,  the  hind  quarters  are  light 
fortunes,  Ole  Bull  resumed  his  concerts,  and  af-  as  compart  to  the  fore  part,  and  the  flanks  bol- 
ter the  completion  of  the  academy  of  music  in  low  ana  tucked  up,  like  those  of  the  grey  honnd. 
New  York,  in  1864,  took  a  lease  of  the  build-  In  his  head,  however,  are  seated  his  principal 
ing  with  the  intention  of  undertaking  the  man-  peculiarities.  It  is  renuurkable  for  its  short 
agement  of  the  Italian  opera.    The  enterprise  broad  muzzle,  and  the  projection  of  its  lower 

E roved  disastrous,  and  at  the  end  of  2  months  jaw,  which  causes  the  lower  front  teeth  to  pro- 

e  found  himself  involved  in  a  nnmber  of  law-  tmde  beyond  those  of  the  upper.    The  eandylea 

suits  resulting  from  it,  beside  having  experi-  of  the  jaw  are  placed  above  the  line  of  the  upper 

enced  heavy  pecuniary  losses.    He  has  since  grinding  teeth;  and  it  is  this  conformation  whidh 

returned  to  Europe,  and  is  now  (1868)  engaged  renders  the  bite  of  the  bull-dog  so  terribly 

in  giving  concerts  in  Vienna  and  other  cities.  severe,  and  his  hold,  when  once  taken,  almort 

BULL,  WiixiAM,  an  American  physician,  and  immovable.     The   lips  are  thick,  deep,    and 

lieutenant-governor  of  the    colony  of  South  pendulous;  the  ears  fine,  small,  and   pendant 

Carolina,  of  which  province  he  was  a  native,  at   the  tip ;  the  tail   thick  at  the  root^  but 

born  in  1710,  died  in  London  in  1791.    Here-  tapering   to  a  point,  as  fine  as  that  oi  the 

ceived  at  Leyden  a  medical  degree,  the  first,  or  greyhound.    *'  He  is  the  most  ferocious  and  u&- 
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nkntiDg  of  the  canine  tribe,  and  may  be  oon*  newlyimportedAfncanlioDfinthetowerof  Lon- 
adered  oonrageous  bejond  every  other  crea^  don,  some  years  since ;  when,  although  not  one 
tnre  in  the  world ;  for  he  will  attack  any  animal,  of  the  dogs  showed  a  symptom  of  fear,  or  re- 
whatever  be  bis  magnitude,  without  hesitation,  lazed  his  hold,  the  lion  annihilated  them  all, 
either  at  bis  own  caprice,  or  at  the  bidding  of  with  blows  of  his  paws,  in  a  few  seconds.  The 
his  owner.  His  most  important  quality,  and  very  propensity  of  the  buU-dog  to  run  at  the 
that,  probably,  which  canses  all  the  others,  head  only,  renders  them  useless  to  attack  wild 
although  we  cannot  perceive  the  connection,  is  beasts ;  as  it  limits  the  number  of  those  which 
the  diminution  of  tiie  brain ;  which,  in  the  can  attack  at  once  to  as  many  as  can  seize  at 
bull-dog,  is  smaller  and  less  developed  than  in  onetime.  If  they  would  only  lay  hold  on  all  sides, 
any  other  of  the  race ;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  to  like  foxhounds,  nothing  but  a  rhinoceros  could 
the  decrease  of  the  encephalon  that  must  be  resist  the  combined  attack  of  a  pack  of  bull- 
attributed  his  want  of  intelligence,  and  incapacity  dogs.  With  the  decline  of  bull-baiting,  the  de- 
for  receiving  education."  So  strongly  marked  is  mand  for  the  bull-dog  has  ceased ;  although  he 
this  peculiarity,  that  an  able  recent  writer  on  is  still  found  useful  to  cross  with  other  dogs,  to 
the  dog  conidders  the  bull-dog  as  a  sort  of  which  he  imparts  courage,  enduran(9e,  and 
abnormal  canine  monster,  a  dog  idiot,  yielding  tenacity  of  purpose.  There  is  a  large  cross  of 
to  uncontrollable  physical  impulses,  now  of  the  buU-dog,  where  it  would  be  least  expected, 
blind  ferocity,  now  of  equally  blind  and  undis-  in  the  greyhound,  introduced  by  Lord  Orford, 
criminating,  maudlin  tenderness,  which  renders  to  give  certain  valuable  qualities ;  and  the 
him  more  addicted  to  licking,  slobbering,  and  greyhound  shows  it  by  his  always  running  at 
mumbling  the  hand,  the  boot,  or  any  other  part  the  head  of  large  animals,  as  the  deer.  There 
of  any  person  to  whom  he  takes  a  sudden  and  is,  dso,  a  probable  cross  in  the  pointer,  shown 
canseless  liking,  and  whom  he  is  just  as  likely  in  the  pendulous  jowl  and  rat  tail,  as  well  as  in 
to  assaolt  the  next  moment,  than  any  other  of  the  determined  character, 
bis  species.  This  view  is,  however,  scarcely  to  BULL-FIGHT,  a  Spanish  spectacle,  intro- 
be  regarded  as  philosophical.  All  creatures  duced  by  the  Moors  originally,  and  universally 
have  &eir  places  in  the  scale  of  creation ;  and,  adopted  in  all  the  cities  of  the  kingdom,  each 
without  any  one  of  them,  the  chain  of  existence,  of  which  has  an  arena  of  greater  or  less  mag- 
and  it  may  be  added  of  intelligence,  would  be  nificenoe,  called  the  plaza  de  toras^  set  apart  for 
incomplete.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Intel-  this  entertainment.  The  bulls  are  turned  out 
ligenoe  and  capacity  of  this  animal  to  learn  are  one  by  one,  with  many  forms  of  pomp  and 
underrated.  Men  are  very  apt,  because  they  solemn  ceremonial,  into  the  open  space;  where 
bestow  much  pains  on  the  education  of  one  they  are  assailed,  first  by  horsemen,  called  pieO' 
animal,  and  none  on  that  of  another,  to  pro-  dores,  who  attack  them  with  the  lance ;  then, 
noonce  this  a  wonder  of  intelligence,  that  incapa-  when  a  dozen  or  more  horses  have  been  ripped 
ble  of  learning.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  up,  and  one  or  two  men  have  narrowly  escaped 
that  the  buU-dog  does  not  display  the  usual  a  similar  fate — ^for  the  riders  are  rarely  ii\jured, 
intelligenoe  nor  the  fidelity  of  the  dog;  since  since,  the  moment  they  are  overthrown,  a 
he  will  capriciously  attack  his  master,  of  whom  crowd  of  active  footmen,  called  chuloSy  pro- 
he  may,  ordinarily,  be  morbidly  fond.  A  proof  vided  with  crimson  banners,  take  off  the  atten- 
of  his  distinct  purpose  in  creation  is  his  native  tion  of  the  bull — ^they  are  tormented  by  the 
antipathy  to  the  bull ;  which  is  not  akin  to  the  handerilleroSy  armed  with  sharp-barbed  darts 
propensitjof  all  animals,  particularly  of  all  dogs,  having  fireworks  and  fiags  attached  to  them, 
to  pursae  any  thing  which  files,  but  to  the  in-  until  they  are  thickly  covered  with  shafts,  bleed- 
stinctive  antipathy  which  induces  the  ichnen-  ing  at  everv  pore,  and  scorched  till  their  glossy 
mem  to  attack  the  venomous  snake,  the  kitten  hides  are  black  and  crisp  by  the  explosions  of 
to  asaul  the  mouse,  and  the  ferret  to  hunt  the  the  fireworks.  Then  comes  the  lost  act  of 
rat — antipathies  not  connected  with  the  desire  the  tragedy,  when  the  skilful  matador  enters 
<tf  prey,  and  owned  by  the  one  party  as  intensely  the  arena  slowly  and  alone,  habited  in  Un- 
as by  the  other.  In  proof  of  this,  a  thorough-  adorned  black,  and  armed  only  with  a  long 
bred  ball-pup,  of  6  months,  which  has  never  straight  sword,  with  which  he  soon  gives  the 
seen  a  bull,  the  first  time  he  beholds  one,  will  coup  de  grace  to  the  tortured  brute,  sheathing 
nm  at  the  head,  which  is  his  invariable  point  of  the  blade,  with  one  sure  thrust,  up  to  the  hilt . 
attack,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  lip,  tongue,  or  in  his  body  just  at  the  juncture  of  the  neck 
^e,hangon.  in  roite  of  every  attempt  to  detach  and  spine.  A  train  of  mules  drag  out  the 
lum,  and  will  suffer  himself  to  be  killed  or  even  slaughtered  carcass,  amid  the  sound  of  trum- 
dismembered — ^instances  of  which  horrible  bar-  pets  and  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators ; 
barity  have  actually  occurred  in  what  are  absnid-  the  dead  or  dying  horses  are  removed;  the 
ly  called  the  good  old  times — ^rather  than  forego  arena  is  strewed  with  fresh  sawdust ;  another 
ms  hold.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  bull-baiting  was  bull  is  introduced ;  and  so  goes  on  the  Spanish 
the  conseqneace  of  this  natural  hatred  and  autag-  holiday,  until  perhaps  80  bulls  and  double  that 
ottism  of  toe  2  animals,  not  the  cause  of  it.  It  was  number  of  horses  have  been  slaughtered  to 
an  old  saying  that  1  buU-dog  was  a  match  for  a  delight  the  populace,  with  whom  the  cry,  al- 
bnll,  2  for  a  wolf,  8  for  a  bear,  and  4  for  a  lion,  most  identical  with  t^iepanem  et  eircenses  of  the 
The  Litter  experiment  was  tried  on  a  wild,  Boman  mob,  is  still  for^an  y  taros. 
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BULLA  (Lat  huUa,  a  bubble),  the  name  of  tiie  board  of  control;  in  1846,  Jodge-advooate- 

a  genas  of  sheila,  the  form  of  which  is  globose  general ;    in   November  of  tiie  same  year,  a 

like  a  babble.    Ther  are  not  famished  with  any  qneen*8  ooansel ;  and  in  Jaly,  1847,  a  member  of 

projecting  spire.    The  animal  which  inhabits  the  privy  connciL     In  Nov.  1847,  he  was  made 

the  shell  is  too  large  to  be  contained  within  it.  president  of  the  poor-law  board,  bnt  his  promis- 

BO  that  the  whole  shell  is  frequently  concealed  ing  career,  which  pointed  to  him  as  one  of  the 

beneath  the  fleshy  covering.    The  bnll»  are  all  ftitare  great  statesmen  of  l&igland,  was  cat 

famished  with  a  ffizzard  for  masticating  and  short  by  death  a  year  afterward.     His  skill  in 

digesting  their  food.    This  consists  of  8  rongh  the  treatment  of  public  qneslions  was  made 

and  prominent  pieces  of  shell,  connected  by  a  evident  in  his  writings,  most  of  whic^  appear- 

cartilaginous  ligament  by  which  they  are  moved,  ed  in  the  Jonmals  of  London  and  the  leading 

By  this  apparatus  hard  substances,  sach  as  small  ^riodicals  of  the  country. — Sir  Fbai^ois,  an 

shells,  are  ground  and  converted  into  food.  English  judge,  bom  in  1746,  died  June  4,  1800. 

BULLARD,   AsrsMASj  D.  D.,  an  American  He  acquired  some  reputation  by  his  pubUca- 

dergyman,  bom  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  June  8,  tion  relative  to  trials  at  nisi  prius,  which  is  con* 

1802,  died  Nov.  1855.    He  was  graduated  at  sidered  a  standard  work,  and  has  passed  through 

Amherst,  in  1826,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  many  editions. 

and  visited  the  western  states  as  agent  of  the  BULLET,  or  Ball,  a  round  piece  of  lead  or 
Babbath-school  society.  In  1882  he  was  appoint-  iron,  used  to  load  a  musket  or  cannon.  From 
ed  general  agent  of  the  board  of  commissioners  the  invention  of  gunpowder  to  the  beginning  of 
for  foreign  missions,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  this  century  bullets  were  made  sphericaL  The 
Cincinnati,  making  excursions  over  the  Missis*  best  material  to  make  bullets  is  the  heaviest;  lead 
sippi  valley.  He  was  installed  pastor  over  the  is  used  for  musket  bullets,  but  this  substance  is 
first  Presbyterian  church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  too  dear  and  too*  scarce  for  cannon  balls,  and 
27, 1888,  and  was  one  of  those  who  perished  at  cast-iron,  though  much  lighter,  is  generally 
the  railroad  accident  in  crossing  the  Gasconade  used.  Balls  are  made  by  casting ;  this  pro- 
river  in  1855.  cess  leaves  a  rongh  surface.  This  is  unimpor- 
BULLARD,  HE2mT  Adams,  a  lawyer  of  tant  in  lead  bnllets,  as  the  metal  is  soft  and  gives 
Louisiana,  born  at  Groton,  Mass.,  Sept.  9, 1788,  way* ;  but  in  cast-iron  balls  it  is  a  cause  of  wear 
died  in  New  Orleans,  April  17, 1851.  He  grad-  for  the  cannon,  and  means  are  employed  to  give 
uated  at  Harvard  college  in  1807,  studied  law,  more  finish  to  the  surface.  Numerous  persona 
and  also  many  modern  languages.  Through  his  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  experimented 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  he  became  acquaint*  on  the  form  of  bullets  without  marked  succes8| 
ed,  while  at  Philadelphia,  wiUi  Gen.  Toledo,  and  till  Captain  Minid,  of  the  French  army,  succeeded 
embarked  with  him,  as  his  military  secretary,  in- introducing  his  cylindro-conical  bullets.  The 
in  an  expedition  to  revolutionize  New  Mexico,  desiderata  of  bullets  are :  1st,  tliat  they  fill  ex- 
Upon  its  failure  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  actly  the  bore  of  the  ^n ;  2d,  that  when  {hto- 
opened  a  law  office  at  Natchitoches.  He  sue*  jeoted,  they  proceed  with  a  rotary  motion ;  8d, 
ceeded  in  the  profession,  and  in  1822  was  ap-  that  they  be  shaped  so  as  to  encounter  the  least 
pointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  district  court,  resistance  from  the  air ;  4th,  that  the  whole  of 
In  1831  be  was  sent  to  congress,  in  1884  became  the  bullet,  or  at  least  the  forward  part,  be  of  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  1846  re-  solid  substance  to  cut  through  obstacles.  The 
moved  to  New  Orleans,  and  entered  upon  a  Mini6  bullet  is  for  rifles,  and  is  made  of  lead ;  the 
large  legal  practice.  He  was  made  professor  of  shape  is  that  of  a  cylinder  of  nearly  the  diame- 
civil  law  in  the  law  school  of  Louisiana  in  1847,  ter  of  the  rifie,  one  end  of  which  comes  to  a 
and  delivered  2  courses  of  lectures.  He  reQn-  point  in  a  conical  shape,  and  in  the  other  end  a 
tered  congress  after  an  absence  of  16  years,  and  curved  recess  is  left.  The  effiact  of  powder,  when 
died  soon  after  his  return  home.  firing,  is  to  expand  the  thin  portion  of  lead 
BULLER,  Chablbs,  an  English  politician,  around  the  recess,  and  to  make  it  fit  tightly  in 
born  at  Czilcntta,  Aug.  1806,  died  in  London,  &e  grooves  of  tne  rifle.  Leaden  bullets  have 
Nov.  28, 1848.  He  was  educated  in  England,  been  made  with  a  steel  point.  The  expansion 
graduated  at  Cambridge  as  B.  A.  in  1826,  en-*  of  lead  to  make  the  bullet  fit  has  been  produc- 
tered  parliament  for  West  Looe  in  1880,  and  in  ed  by  inserting  in  the  end  of  the  bullet  a  cone 
» the  following  year  was  admitted  a  barrister  at  of  iron,  which  was  forced  in  by  the  e^qMn- 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  voted  for  the  reform  bill,  sion  of  powder,  at  the  first  instant,  before  the 
which  disfranchised  West  Looe,  and  in  1882  inertia  of  the  bullet  had  been  overcome.  The 
was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  for  Liskeitfd,  best  cannon  ball  was  patented  in  1868^  in 
in  Cornwall,  which  he  continued  to  represent  the  United  States,  by  S.  M.  Sigoumey;  it  is 
till  his  death  in  1848,  distinguishing  himself  by  cast  of  the  shape  of  Minim's  bullet  without  the  re- 
his  support  of  liberal  measures  and  by  hisreadi-  cess  at  one  end ;  it  is  a  cone  and  a  cylinder  on 
ness  as  a  debater.  In  1838  and  1889  he  officia-  a  common  basis ;  the  cylinder  ia  sniaUer  than 
ted  as  secretary  of  the  earl  of  Durham,  governor-  the  bore  of  the  cannon,  except  at  the  top  and 
general  of  Canada.  On  his  return  to  England  bottom,  where  rims  are  left  projecting  a  quarter 
he  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  of  an  inch ;  between  these  rims  there  are,  on 
chiefly  in  connection  with  cases  relating  to  In-  the  body  of  the  cylinder,  three  ribs,  sh^ed  like 
dian  affiurs.     In  1841  he  became  seccetacy  of  the  grooves  in  the  bore^  projecting  saffioienUy 
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to  tni  these  groores.  After  being  cast,  the  dark  brown,  the  feet  dtusky,  the  daws  brown* 
bfkfi  is  placed  on  a  lathe,  where  the  rims  are  ish  black.  The  npper  part  of  the  head  and  a 
tomed  to  the  exact  diameter  of  the  bore,  and  band  at  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  ore  glossy 
where  a  pecnliarly  made  planing  tool  cuts  the  bluish  black;  the  hind  neck,  back,  and  scapa- 
Tibs  to  the  proper  shape  and  angle  to  corre-  larsashy  gray;  the  rump  and  lower  tail  cot- 
spond  with  the  grooves.  This  ball,  placed  in  erts  white;  the  upper  coverts  and  tail  bluish 
Uie  gun,  fits  perfectly,  and  only  the  turned  black;  the  quills  and  primary  coverts  are 
and  planed  portions  of  its  surface  are  in  contact  brownish  black,  the  outer  webs  of  the  second- 
with  the  cannon.  It  has  been  lately  discovered  anes  being  glossed  with  blue;  the  secondary 
that  the  rotation  of  a  bullet  combined  with  coverts  are  tipped  with  gray  or  ffrayiah  white, 
the  force  of  gravity  produces  a  motion  sidewise ;  forming  a  bar  on  the  wing;  the  cheeks,  front  of 
this  fact  is  as  yet  but  little  known,  but  will  at  some  the  neck,  breast  and  sides  are  light  crimson ;  the 
fhtuie  time  be  the  occasion  of  improvements.  The  belly  grayish  white.  This  is  the  ordinary  male 
best  form  of  a  bullet  is  identical  with  the  best  ]>lumage,  which  in  captivity  becomes  some- 
form  of  a  vessel,  both  being  bodies  cutting  their  times  very  dusky.  The  female  is  a  little 
waythrough  fluids  the  resistances  of  which  obey  smaller;  the  coloring  is  similar,  but  the  tints 
the  same  physical  law.  The  best  known  shape  are  much  duller ;  the  parts  which  are  red  in 
for  the  bows  of  a  vessel  is  that  of  clippers,  that  the  male  are  dull  grayish  brown  in  the  female, 
is,  a  concave  curve.  It  has  been  also  found  that  The  bullflnch  is  fond  of  wooded  and  cultivated 
the  shape  of  the  stem  has  much  to  do  with  the  districts,  avoiding  barren  tracts  near  the  sea 
velocity  of  a  ship.  It  seems  that  those  who  and  bleak  islands ;  it  is  gregarious,  but  seldom 
devise  bullets  have  not  made  these  remarks,  associates  with  other  birds ;  it  is  not  migratory, 
and  that  there  is  yet  room  for  improvements,  but  frequents  the  woods  and  thickets  of  Eng- 
Various  machines  have  been  contrived  for  land  during  the  whole  year.  Its  flight  is  quick 
producing  bullets  from  the  bars  of  lead;  some  and  undulating;  its  notes  are  soft,  low,  plain- 
by  casting  them  in  moulds,  and  others  by  fore-  live,  and  mellow ;  it  is  often  caged  for  its 
ing  the  bits  of  lead  into  dies,  and  by  compres-  beauty,  and  in  captivity  becomes  very  docilci 
sion  giving  to  them  their  form.  One  of  and  may  be  taught  a  variety  of  tunes.  During 
these  macfainea  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Wm.  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  lives  in  the 
H.  Ward,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  cuts  the  pieces  thidcets  and  woods,  occasionally  visiting  the 
for  the  bullets  from  lead-wire  of  suitable  flelds  in  search  of  seeds.  In  the  spring  it  is 
nze  regularly  fed  to  it,  and  compresses  them  very  destructive  to  the  buds  of  the  gooseberry, 
into  any  sort  of  bullet,  for  musket,  pistol,  or  cherry,  plum,  and  other  fruit  trees.  It  begins 
rifle,  that  is  required.  Eight  biQlets  are  pro-  to  build  its  nest  in  the  beginning  of  Hay,  of 
dueed  by  every  revolution  of  the  machine ;  and  small,  dry  twigs  and  fibrous  roots,  generally 
this  is  capable  of  being  worked  up  to  25  turns  in  a  uioyi  busl^  thick  hedge,  or  bushy  spruce ; 
in  a  minute.  The  bullet  adopted  for  the  U.  S.  the  eggs,  4  or  5  in  nurabsr,  are  of  bluish  or 
**  rifle  musket,"  which  is  to  supersede  the  old  purpli£  white  color,  speckled  and  streaked 
gun  musket,  is  an  elongated,  hollow,  poiated  with  purple  and  reddish  brown.  The  young 
ball,  weighing  497  grains.  at  flrst  resemble  the  female,  but  without  the 
BULLETIN  (It.  huUettinoX  a  word  derive  black  on  the  head ;  the  male  does  not  acquire 
ed  immediately  from  the  frenoh,  and  the  the  full  red  tint  until  the  second  year. 
diminntive  of  tlie  low  Latin  hullo.  In  the  BULLHEAD,  the  popular  name  of  several 
French  army,  the  public  despatches  of  the  gen-  species  of  oottoid  fishes,  principally  of  the 
eral  are  called  bulletins.  Many  learned  socio-  genera  eotPus  and  acanthoeotUUy  inhabiting 
ties  call  their  transactions  bulletins,  among  both  fresh  and  salt  water.  All  were  formerly 
others  the  St  Petearsburg  and  Belgian  acade-  confounded  in  the  genus  eottus,  but  Mr.  0. 
miea,  and  the  archssologlcal  institute  of  Borne.  Girard  (*^  Smithsonian  Ck)ntributions  to  Knowl- 
The  authorized  collections  of  the  laws  and  ordi-  edge,"  vol.  iii.)  has  separated  them,  restricting 
nances  of  the  iVench  government  were  once  the  genus  eotttts  to  the  fresh-water  species,  while 
called  ^ll^n  des  Uis,  The  tickets  on  which  he  gave  the  name  ciamthoeot^us  to  the  marine 
the  elector  inscribes  his  vote  are  termed  in  species,  more  commonly  called  sculpins.  These 
Prance  htUetiru.  two  groups  are  distinguished  very  easily:  the 
BULLFIKCH  (p^rrhula  ruhicUla^  Pall.),  head  of  the  former  is  smooth  or  nearly  so,  that 
a  bird  of  the  finch  family,  a  native  of  northern  of  tiie  other  is  tuberculous  or  armed  with 
and  temperate  Europe.  The  bill  is  remarkably  spines;  the  former  is  not  found  in  salt  water, 
short  and  thick,  of  a  black  color,  and  convex  nor  the  latter  in  fresh,  though  it  is  sometimes 
in  all  its  outlines ;  the  head  is  large,  the  neck  found  in  the  brackish  water  of  the  mouths  of 
shorty  and  the  body  stout.  The  length  of  the  rivers.  For  the  minute  characters  of  the  gene- 
male  bird  is  6  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  10  ra  and  species,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work 
Inches,  the  bill  about  one-third  of  an  inch,  above  alluded  to,  and  to  the  ^^  Proceedings  c^ 
The  plumage  is  soft;  around  the  base  of  the  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  voL 
bUl  the  fearers  are  bristly,  concealing  the  iii.,  p.  183.  The  most  obvious  characters  are 
nostrils;  the  third  quUl  of  the  wing  is  the  the  following :  In  aeanthoeottus^  thQ  opercular 
Jongest;  the  tail  nearly  stndght,  consisting  <^  apparatus  is  armed  with  strong  spines;  the 
twdve  broad  rounded  feathers.    The  eyes  are  sumce  of  the  head,  and  often  the  circumfer- 
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enoe  of  the  orbits,  is  similarly  armed,  or  is  are  several  oiher  Amerioan  species  described 

serrated  in  varioos  ways;  the  nasal  bones  are  bj  Mr.  Girard.    The  genus  eottus  (Artedi,)  has 

in  some  species  surmounted  bj  a  ridge  or  spine;  but  one  small  spine  at  the  angle  of  the  pre- 

the  head  is  high  and  broad,  occasioually  de*  operculum,  and  sometimes  another  smaller,  hid- 

formed,  with  very  large  eyes  and  an  immense  den  under  the  skin,  and  perceptible  only  to  the 

mouth;  the  body  is  without  scales,  the  back  touch,  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  subopercu* 

often  arched,  and  the  first  dorsal  almost  as  lum ;  the  head  is  deoressed,  truncated  in  front, 

high  as  the  second ;  the  soft  rays  are  8  or  4  in  and  broader  than  nigh ;    mouth  less  deeply 

the  ventral  fins;  the  lateral  line  runs  uninter-  cleft   than   in  aeanthoeoUut^  but,  like    that, 

rupted  and  distinct  from  the  head  to  the  base  having  teeth  on  the  intermaxillaries,  lower 

of  the  tail ;  in  the  cottoids,  the  lateral  line  is  maxillaries,  and  front  of  the  vomer ;    body 

remarkably  developed,  being  in  some  a  regular  smooth,  gradually  tapering  to  the  tail;  second 

cartilaginous  tube  with  a  series  of  openings  dorsal  higher  than  the  first,  ventrals  with  8  or 

communicating  by  pores  of  the  skin  with  the  4  soft  rays ;  lateral  line  generally  interrupted, 

surrounding  water,  leaving  no  doubt  that  this  The  river  bullhead  {0.  gracUUy  Heckel.)  rarely 

line  in  fishes  is  intended  to  supply  water  to  the  exceeds  8  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  light 

system.    The  common  bullhead  or  sculpin  (A.  green  color,  with  irregular  dork  brown  blotches, 

Virginianus^  Willoughby)  is  well  known  to  largest  posteriorly;   it  is  found  in  the  New 

every  boy  as  a  perfect  pest  and  scarecrow  England  states  and  New  York.    The  O.  viteo^ 

among  fishes.   The  body  is  of  a  light  or  green-  mu$  (Hald.)  is  about  4  inches  long,  and  inhabits 

ish  brown  above,  with  irregular  blotches  ar-  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland ;  the  color 

ranged  as  4  transverse  dork  brown  bars;  the  is  yellowish,  clouded  with  black,  the  first  dor* 

abdomen  is  white,  occasionally  stained  with  sal  fin  being  edged  with  a  narrow  line  of 

fuliginous;    the  dorsals  are  crossed  by  dark  orange;  it  receives  its  name  from  theuncom* 

brown  bands,  the  pectorals  light  yellow  with  mon  sliminess  of  the  skin ;  it  delights  in  clear 

concentric  brown  bands,  and  the  ventrals,  anal,  spring  waters  with  pebbly  bottoms,  and  lies 

and  caudal  yellowish  white,  also  banded.    The  concealed  under  stones  and  stumps,  close  to 

lengtli  is  from  10  to  18  inches,  of  which  the  the  bottom,  and,  when  disturbed,  hastens  to 

held  is  about  one-third.    There  are  10  naked  a  fresh  cover ;   the  eggs  are  laid  in  April  and 

spines  on  each  side,  on  and  about  the  head,  the  May,  in  round  packets  about  the  size  of  an 

largest  being  at  the  posterior  ansle  of  the  pre-  ounce  bullet,  under  boards  and  stones ;  it  is 

Operculum,  and  partially  covered  with  a  loose  supposed  that  they  are  watched  by  the  parent^ 

membranous   sheath;    there  are  also  strong  from  her  having  been  found  nnder  the  same 

scapular  and  humeral  spines,  so  that  it  is  rather  cover.     Many  other   species,   all   small,  are 

a  difficult  species  to  handle ;  the  gape  of  the  described  by  Mr.  Girard  as  American ;  others 

mouth  is  large,  and  the  jaws,  pharynx,  and  are  found  in  the  colder  portions  of  the  temper- 

{>alat«  are  armed  with  numerous  shjrp,  card-  ate  zone  in  Europe  ana  Asia,  at  least  6 ;  it  is 

ike  teeth ;  the  caudal  fin  is  even  at  the  end.  probable  that  many  have   been  confounded 

This  species  is  found  from  New  Brunswick  to  nnder  0»  gobio  (Linn.).    The  family  of  cottoida 

Virginia.    Another  species  of  the  New  Eng-  appeared  on  the  earth  some  time  during  the 

land  coast  is  the  Greenland  bullhead  {A,  varict-  last  period  of  the  cretaceous  epoch,  the  g^ua 

hilUj  Gd.,  and  A»  Groenlandicus^  Guv.) ;  these  cotttu  appearing  in  the  tertiary.    There  ia  a 

mav  be  different  species,  but  they  are  described  cottoid   in  the    Columbia    river,  called    the 

under  one  head  by  Dr.  Storer,  in  his  **  Fishes  of  prickly  bullhead,  for  which  Mr.  Girard  has 

Massachusetts,"  in  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  American  established  the  genus  eottap$t$j  resembling  the 

Academy,"  vol.  v.  p.  74.     This  is  darker  col-  marine  species  in  its  size,  Dut  the  fresh-water 

ored  than  the  common  sculpin,  with  large  day-  species  in  its  smooth  head;  the  body  is  beset 

colored  blotches  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  with  prickles,  there  is  one  preopercular  spine 

gill  covers,  smaller  ones  on  the  back  and  sides,  on  each  side,  and  the  teetii    of  the  palatio 

and  circular  yellow  spots  on  the  sides  near  the  bones  are  card-like ;  its  length  is  from  9  to  10 

abdomen,  which  is  yellow  tinged  with  red,  and  inches;  it  is  the  0.  oiper  (Gd.).    The  name  of 

the  throat  dull  white ;  the  fins  are  more  or  less  bullhead  is  also  given  to  some  species  of  <upi- 

banded  and  spotted  with  yellow;    the  sides  cU^hartu  (Lac^p.),  and  hemitripterus  (On v.). 

are  rough  from    granulated  tubercles.     The  marine  genera,  extending  from  the  New  Englana 

length  is  about  a  foot,  of  which  the  head  is  coast  to  the  Greenland  seas, 
one-fourth ;  this  is  armed  with  spines.    These       BULLINGER,  Hbihbioii,  a  Swiss  Protestant 

ill-favored  sculpins  are  the  favorite  food  of  the  theologian,  bom  at  Bremgarten,  July  18, 1604, 

Greenlanders,  though  rarely,  if  ever,  eaten  by  died  in  Ztlrich,  Sept  17, 1575.     He  associated 

us.    They  are  very  troublesome  in  the  fishing  himself  with  Zwingli,  and  became  his  successor 

grounds  of  the  British  provinces,  and  often  as  pastor  at  Zarich  in  1581.    He  took  an  ac- 

compel  the  vessels  to  remove  to  another  place,  tive  part  in  the  theological  discussions  of  the 

as  experience  proves  that  their  presence  drives  time,  was   one  of  the  authors  of   the  first 

away  all  desirable  fish.  The  bullheads  are  very  Helvetic  confession  in  1586,  and  was  sole  au- 

voracious,  devouring  small  fish,  crabs,  echino-  thor  of  the  second*  Helvetic  confession.     He 

derms,  moUusks,  and  almost  every  thing,  even  was  the  principal  cause   of  the   close  rela- 

decaying  matter  that  comes  in  the  way.  There  tiona   established  in    the   reign    of  Edward 
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YL   between    the  Anglioan   and   the   Swiss  part  in  defending  his  country  from  the  French, 
(lurches.  After  serving  in  various  enffagements  under 
BULLITT,  a  northern  county  of  Kentucky,  Count  Wahnoden,  he  returned  to  Heidelberg, 
with  an  area  of  250  sq.  m.     It  is  watered  to  complete  his  studies.    Through  the  joint  in- 
by  Salt  river,  and  the  Boiling  Fork  of  that  fluenoe  of  Prince  Hardenberg  and  Wilbelm  von 
liver  touches  its  S.  W.  boundary.    The  snrflEUse  Humboldt  (whose  daughter  he  afterward  mar- 
is hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.    Pine  woods  abound,  ried),  hewas  allowed  to  enter  the  diplomatic 
and  there  are  numerous  mines  of  superior  iron  service  of  Prussia    From  1826  to  1841  he  offi- 
ore.    The  productions  in  1850  were  418,580  ciated  as  Prussian  ambassador  in  England,  and 
bowels  of  Indian  corn,  82,298  of  oats,  2,990  Iba  took  an  important  part  in  the  conventions  of 
of  tobaocoi,  and  18,146  of  wool.    There  were  1830  and  1840  on  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Ori- 
25  com  and  flour  mills,  10  saw  mills,  4  tanner-  ental  questions.    From  1841  to  April,  1842,  he 
i^  8  iron  furnaces,  several  woollen  fectories,  acted  as  Prussian  ambassador  to  the  German 
10  churches,  and  150  pupils  attending  public  diet  in  Frankfort,  and  from  the  latter  period  to 
sdioola    Value  of  real  estate  in  1855,  $1,448,-  1845  as  minister  of  foreign  aflairs  in  Berlin. 
198.    The  county  is  traversed  by  a  railway  de-  BULRUSH    (scirpus    laeuatriSj    LIdd.),  an 
signed  to  connect  Louisville  (Ey.)  with  Nash-  aquatic  plant,  with  a  large  cylindrical  stem 
viUe.    Pop.  in  1850,  6,784,  of  whom  1,865  were  m>m  8  to  8  feet  high,  the  sheath  often  bear- 
siaves.    Capital,  Shepberdsville.  ing  a  small,  linear,  awl-shaped  lea^  and  the 

BULLOCK,  an  eastern  county  of  Georgia,  culm  tipped  with  an  erect  and  pointed  in- 
lying between  the  Ogeechee  and  Cannonchee  volucral  leaf.  It  has  numerous  spikes  in  a 
rivers,  and  covering  an  area  of  900  sq.  m.  The  compound  umbel-like  panicle,  and  ovate,  sword- 
dimate  is  healthy,  the  surface  is  generally  level,  shaped  scales.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is 
bat  the  soil  is  poor  and  sandy.  Cotton,  rice,  now  common  in  rivers  and  ponds  on  the  conti- 
siigar,  and  com  are  the  chief  productions.  The  nent,  in  England,  North  America,  and  New 
pine  forests  which  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  South  Wales.  The  root  was  formerly  used  in 
county  abound  In  game.  Capital,  Statesbor-  medicine  for  its  astringent  and  diuretic  quali- 
ongfa.  The  productions  in  1850  were  112,475  ties.  The  leaves  and  stem  are  tough  and 
lbs.  of  rice,  60,610  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  fibrous,  and  are  employed  for  thatching,  and 
98,613  of  Indian  com,  and  2,287  of  oats.  There  making  matting  and  chair-bottoms, 
were  12  grist  mills,  2  saw  mUla,  10  churches,  BULSAB,  or  Bulsaub,  a  thriving  town  in 
and  253  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value  British  India,  district  of  Surat,  presidency  of 
of  real  estate  in  1856,  $596,889.  Pop.  in  1855,  Bombav.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers 
4,541,  of  whom  1,606  were  slaves.  and  sailors ;  others  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

BULLS,    in    stock-exchange  parlance,    see  Cloths  are  manufactured  here,  and  an  active 

Bkabs  and  Bulls.  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  timber,  sugar,  and 

BULMER,  WiLLLAJi,  an  English  printer,  bom  salt.    The  estuary  of  the  river  Bulsar,  on  which 

at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  1746,  died  at  Clap-  the  town  is  situated,  is  obstructed  by  a  bar.  Pop. 

ham,  Sept.  1880.    He  labored  for  some  time  7,000. 

with  John  Bell,  in  London,  who  published  some  BULTI,  or  Bttltistan,   or   Littlb  Thibet 

fine  miniature  editions  of  the  British  poets.  He  (Iskardoh),  a  state  of  central  Asia,  tributary 

was  sabeequently  put  at  the  head  of  Niool's  to  the   rulers   of    Cashmere,  in   the   north- 

establisbment  for  the  printing  of  a  magnificent  western  part  of  the  mountainous  curve  of  the 

edition  of  Shakespeare,  the  first  numbers  of  Himalayas,  forming  the  north-eastern  boun- 

which  appeared  in  1791.  dary  of  Hindostan.    It  is  on  the  N.  slope  of 

BULOliA,  a  river  of  Senegambia,  western  the  chain^and  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus.    It 

Africa.    It  passes  through  the  country  of  the  is  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  little  division  laid  down 

Biaferes  and  empties  Into  the  Atlantic.    On  a  on  our  present  maps  as  central  Thibet  (Ladakh). 

small  tributary  of  this  river,  60  miles  distant  It  is  a  table-land,  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and 

from  the  sea,  stands  the  town  of  Bulola.  the  surrounding  peaks  rise  7,000  feet  higher. 

BCLOW,  Friedbich  WiLHELic,  Count  von  The  climate  is  therefore  cold,  though  £u- 
Dennewitz,  a  Prussian  general,  bom  Feb.  16,  ropean  fruits  abound.  The  inhabitants  are 
1755,  died  Feb.  25, 1816.  At  the  earliest  period  Tartars,  and  their  religion  Mohammedan.  The 
of  Napoleon's  European  wars,  he  was  engaged  land  was  subdued  by  Gholab  Singh  in  1846. 
against  him.  In  1808  he  was  made  a  generd  of  Until  then  it  was  an  independent  state,  the  last 
brigade.  In  1818  he  was  ennobled  forhis  victo-  independent  ruler  having  been  Ahmed  Shah. 
riesatMdckem,Luckau,  Gros-Beeren,andDen-  The  area  is  estimated  at  about  12,000  sq.  m. 
newitz.  He  snbsequently  distinguished  himself  and  the  population  at  about  75,000.  The  cap- 
in  Westobalia,  Holland,  and  Be|g;ium,  and  con-  ital  is  Iskardoh. 

tribnted  essentially  (as  Wellington  warmly  ac-  BULUBGDRH,  or  Ballamoabh,  the  princi- 

koowledged)  to  the  victorious  dose  of  the  battle  pal  town  in  the  jaghire  of  Bulubgurh  or  Farree- 

of  Waterloo,  in  which  he  commanded  the  4th  di-  dabad,  under  the  lieut.-gov.  of  the  North- West 

vision  of  the  allied  army. — ^Heimbich,  baron,  a  Provinces,  Hindostan.    The  jaghire,  which  is 

iVoasian  diplomatist,  born  at  Schwerin  in  1790,  governed  by  a  rajah  of  the  Jaut  tribe,  extends 

died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  6, 1846.    While  a  student  at  for  26  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna, 

JSeideibei^,  in  1813,  he  was  called  home  to  take  and  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  Delhi ;  K  and  N.  £. 
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by  Boolandflhalrar ;  8.  and  8.  W.  bj  Goorgffon.  and  has  always  held  liberal  opinions.    HeisaH 
Area,  190  sq.  m. ;  pop.  abont  67,000.    At  one  author  as  well  as  a  politician,  haying  published 
pericKl  (about  IdSO),  during  the  minority  of  the  ^'  An  Autumn  in  Greece;''  ^  France,  Social  and 
hereditary  chief^  the  tract  was  taken  under  literary;"    **The  Monarchy  of   the  Middle 
BriUsh  management,  but  was  restored  to  the  Classeis"  and  a  *^  Life  of  Lord  Byron,"  prefixed 
rajah  on  his  coming  of  age,  and  its  relations  to  to  a  Paris  edition  of  the  poems, 
the  British  are  now  but  imperfectly  understood.       BULWEB,  Johv,  an  English  physidan,  bom 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  state  is  estimated  at  1596,  died  in  the  first  part  of  the  17th  century, 
160,000  rupees,  and  the  annual  expenditure  at  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  humane  employ* 
130,000.     riie  military  force  consists  of  100  ment  of  discovering  and  applying  means  of  in* 
cavalry  and  350  infantry.    The  town  of  Bnlnb-  strocting  the  deaf  and  dumb.    His  first  worla 
gurh,  situated  on  the  road  from  Delhi  to  Mulr  -on  the  art  of  speaking  on  the  fingers  (CMnmO' 
tra,  29  miles  8.  of  the  former  city,  in  a  pleasant,  mia  and  Chdroloffia)  appeared  in  1644. 
well-cultivated  country,  Ib  tolerably  well  built,        BULWER,  Bosori.  (Ladt  Bui.wkb  Ltttoh), 
but  smalL    The  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  bom  in  Ireland  in  1807,  married  to  8ir  Ed- 
tall,  and  the  temples  numerous.    The  palace  of  ward  (then  Mr.)  Bnlwer,  Aug.  29,  1827.    She 
the  ri^jah  is  a  neat  edifice.  was  granddaughter  of  Hugh,  2d  Lord  Massy, 
BULWER,  8iB  HxxTBT  Ltttoit  Eabls,  an  of  Dnntryleagne,  ce.  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  and 
English  diplomatist,  bom  in  1804,  is  an  elder  only  surviving  dimghter  of  Mr.  Francis  Wheel- 
brother  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.    He  er,  of  Lizzard   Ck)nnell,  in  the  same  place, 
was  educated  for  pablio  life,  and,  in  1627,  was  After  living  with  her  husband  for  several  years, 
attached  to  the  British  embassy  at  Berlin,  and  a  separation  took  place.    Lady  Bulwer  Lytton, 
in  1829  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna.    He  was  who  had  dedded  literary  tastes,  occasionally^ 
sent  to  Brussels  in  1830,  to  watch  the  progress  contributed  to  magazines  during  the  first  years 
of  the  Belgian  revolution.    In  the  same  year  he  of  her  wedded  life.  A  classical  sketch,  in  prose, 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  entitled  ^^  The  Supper  of  Sallust,"  appeared  in 
Wilton,  and  in  1881  for  Coventry.    In  18S2  he  an  early  volume  of  ^iVaser's  Magazine."    In 
was  attached  to  the  British  embassy  at  Paris;  1839  was  published  her  first  novel,  *'  Cheveley, 
represented  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Mary-  or  the  Man  of  Honor,"  to  which  have  succeed- 
IcboDc  from  1884  to  1887;  was  made  secre-  ed  "The  Budget  of  the    Bubble   Family;^* 
tory  of  legation  at  Brussels  in  1884,  and  sub-  "Bianca  Capello,"  an  Italian  story ;  "  Memoirs 
sequently  filled  the  same  office  at  Constantino-  of  a  Muscovite,"  a  tale  of  modem  Italian  life ; 
pie  and  Paris.    He  remained  at  the  latter  place  "  The  Peer's  Daughters,"  illustrative  of  the  age 
until  1848,  when  he  was  sent  to  Madrid  as  en-  of  Louis  XV. ;  ''  Behind  the  Scenes ;"  *'  The 
voy  extraordinaiy  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  School  for  Husbands,  or  the  Life  and  Times  of 
where  he  negotiated  the  peace  between  Spain  Moli^re,"  and  "  Very  Successful."  Anew  novel 
and  Morocco  in  1844.    During  the  disturbances  from  her  pen  appeared  in  1858.    Its  title  is, 
in  Spain  in  1848,  he  was  the  medium,  more  than  *'  The  World  and  his  Wife ;  or,  a  Person  of  Oon«- 
once,  of  conveying  to  Gen.  Narvaez  the  remon-  sequence."    Five  of  these  works  are  vehidea, 
strances  of  the  British  government  on  the  ar-  under  a  very  thin  guiae  of  fiction,  for  satire  and 
bltrary  system  he  was  pursuins.    Narvaez,  who  abuse  of  the  author^s  husband,  and  his  mother 
knew  his  sympathy^  to  be  with  the  liberals,  ae-  and  brother.  A  pamj^et,  droulated  during  the 
cused  him  of  complicity  in  certain  plots  said  to  parliamentary  session  of  1857,  sets  forth,  more 
be  formed  against  the  Spanish  govemment,  sent  plunly  and  particularly,  the  grounds,  real  or 
him  his  passport,  and  msisted  on  his  quitting  assumed,  of  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton's  quarrel  with 
Spain.    The  British  government  marked  their  and  separation  from  her  husband.    On  June 
sense  of  this  treatment  by  naming  Mr.  Bidwer  18, 1858,  she  created  not  a  little  excitement  at 
a  knight  of  the  bath;  by  dismissing  Sefior  Hertford,  by  making  her  appearance  at  the 
Isturitz,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London ;  hustings,  for  the  purpose  of  oonfronting  h&p 
and  by  withholding  the  appointment  of  an  am-  husband,  who  was  addressing  his  constituents, 
bassador  to  Madrid  for  nearly  2  years,  when  Her  historical  novels,  though  overloaded  with 
Lord  Howden  was  *  appointed.    It  is  said  that  quotations  in  various  languages,  dead  as  well  as 
Narvaez  eventually  made  an  apology,  the  terms  living,  show  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
of  which  were  dictated  by  Lord  Palmerston.  lives  and  characters  of  eminent  personages,  as 
In  1848,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  married  the  young-  well  as  of  the  countries  in  which  they  lived. 
est  daughter  (born  in  1617)  of  the  first  Lord  Two  children  were  the  fruit  of  Lady  Bulwer 
Cowley,  and  niece  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Lytton's  marriage.    One  of  these,  a  daughter, 
In  April,  1849,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  died  in  youth.    The  other,  Edward  Bobxbt, 
United  States,  and  in  that  capacity  negotiated  bominlSdl,  heir  to  his  father's  title  and  estates, 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.   He  was  transferred  was  attached  to  the  British  embas^  at  Wash- 
to  Tuscany  in  1862,  as   envoy  extraordinary,  ington  (under  his  uncle.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer),  in 
and  held  that  appointment  untilJanuary,  1856.  1849;  waa  transferred  to  Florence  in  1852; 
He  was  subsequently  sent  on  a  special  mission  and  in  1856,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Owen 
to  the  East,  and  in  1858  was  appointed  ambas-  Meredith,  published  a  volume  entitled  ^Qy- 
sador  at  Constantinople. — Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  in  temnestra,   the   Earl's  Daughter,  and   other 
parliament,  was  a  frequent  and  fluent  spedLer,  Poems." 
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BULWKR  I-YTTON",  Sib  Eotwabd  GEOBaa  in  **  Blackwood's  Magazine."  "  My  ITovel,  or 
l&ASLK  Lttton',  an  English  novelist  and  politi-  Varieties  of  English  Life,"  was  in  the  same 
daa»  l>om  at  Hajdon  hall,  in  the  connty  of  style  and  equally  well  received.  Meanwhile, 
Norfolk,  in  1805.  He  is  the  8d  and  youngest  in  1844,  he  had  sncceeded  to  the  Kneb- 
son  of  the  late  Gren.  William  Earle  Bolwer,  worth  estates  of  his  mother,  and  exchanged,  by 
His  mother  was  heiress  of  the  Lyttons  of  Eneb-  royal  license,  his  surname  of  Bulwer  for  that  of 
worth,  Hertfordshire.  8he  had  strong  litera-  Lytton,  which  he  now  bears.  In  1861  he 
ry  tastes,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  forma*  wrote  ^'  A  Letter  to  John  Bull,  Esq.,  on  Affiurs 
tioa  of  her  son's  mmd.  His  father  died  when  the  connected  with  his  Landed  Property  and  the 
fatarenoTelist  was  yet  young.  Hewaseduoat-  Persons  who  live  thereon,"  in  which  pro- 
ed  by  private  tators,  and  entered  Trinity  hall,  tectionist  views  were  advocated.  In  1845  he 
Oambndge,  -where  he  graduated  in  1826.  At  wrote  the  '*  Oonfessions  of  a  Water-pati^it, 
the  university  he  gained  the  chancellor's  prize  in  a  Letter  to  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Esq.,''  in 
for  English  versification  by  a  poem  on  "  Sculp«  which  he  recommended  the  water-cure  to 
tore''  n82$)«  A  friend  at  Cambridge,  who  had  overworked  literary  men.  He  took  great  in- 
leeidea  at  Weimar,  directed  his  attention  to  the  terest  in  the  founding  of  the  guild  of  literature 
beauties  of  German  literature,  which  he  set  and  art,  at  whose  service  he  placed  a  small  por- 
himself  to  atndy.  He  occupied  his  vacations  by  tion  of  his  estate,  and  for  which  he  also  wrote 
pedestrian  tours  through  England  and  Scotland  *'  Kot  so  Bad  as  we  Seem,  or  Many  Sides  to  a 
and  by  a  jaunt  on  horseback  over  a  great  part  Question"  (1852),  a  5-act  comedy  performed  by 
oiiFrmee,  In  1826  he  published  a  collection  a  comnany  of  amateur  actors,  xn  1856  he  was 
oi  his  youthful  effusions,  entitled  ^*  Weeds  and  electea  lord  rector  of  the  universily  of  Glasgow 
WUd  Mowers."  In  1827  appeared  a  Byronio  in  opposition  to  Lord  Stanley,  and  delivered 
poem  entitled  "  O'Neill,  orthe  RebeL'^  In  1827  an  inaugural  address  advocating  the  study  of 
his  fiist  novel,  "Falkland,"  was  published  anon-  the  dassic&^and  rejoicing  over  the  increased 
jmoudy,  followed,  in  1828,  bv  **  Pelham,  orthe  weight  of  British  literature  in  the  intellectual 
Adventures  of  a  Gentleman.'^  "Pelham"  was  balance  of  the  world,  as  compared  with  the 
adversely  criticized  in  many  quarters,  but  con-^  state  of  things  in  the  18th  century.  In  1857 
veered  a  general  impression  of  originality  and  he  began  to  publish  in  "  Blackwood's  Mag- 
power.  Next  came  the  **  Disowned,"  and,  in  azine''  a  new  novel,  "What  will  he  do 
1829,  "  Devereux ;"  in  1880,  "  Paul  Clifford  ;'*  with  it  ?"  No  living  English  writer  is  more 
and  in  the  next  year,  a  satirical  poem  entitled  read  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  Bulwer. 
the  ^^ Siamese  Twins."  "Eugene  Aram"  ap-  His  works  have  been  translated  into  nearly  all 
peared  in  1882;  "England  and  the  English,"  the  living  languages  of  Europe.  In  America  he 
in  1883;  the  "Student,"  in  1885.  Previous  to  has  found  republishers  in  Boston,  New  York, 
this  he  had  been  for  some  time  editor  of  the  and  Philadelphia. — Mr.  Bulwer  entered  the 
"  New  Monthly  Magazine."  In  1834  appeared  house  of  commons  as  member  for  the  small 
the  "Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine"  and  the  "Last  borough  of  St.  Ives  in  1831.  He  Joined  the 
Days  of  Pompeii ;"  in  1836,  "  Hienzi,  the  Last  ranks  of  the  reformers.  In  1832,  when  St  Ives 
of  the  Tribimes."  In  1837  he  wrote  "  Athens,  had  been  deprived  of  its  representative  by  the 
its  Rise  and  Fall,"  a  work  of  historical  criti-  reform  bill,  ne  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Lin- 
cisDi,  and  "Ernest  Maltravers,"  and  the  con-  coin,  whicn  he  continued  to  represent  until 
ttmution  of  the  same,  "  Alice,  or  the  Mys-  1841.  He  did  not  acquire  in  parliament  any 
teriea,"  in  1888 ;  "  Leila^  or  the  Siege  of  Grana-  general  influence.  His  efforts  to  relieve  news- 
da,"  appeared  in  1840 ;  "  Night  and  Morning,"  papers  from  the  stamp  duties  and  his  speeches 
1841 ;  "  Zanoni,"  1842 ;  and  the  "  Last  of  tiie  on  the  copyright  question  are  the  only  points 
Barons,"  1848.  In  1836  he  first  entered  the  lists  of  his  parliamentary  career  at  this  period  of  his 
as  a  dranoatio  writer.  The  "Duchess  dela  Val-  life  which  have  not  passed  into  oblivion.  He 
liftre"  was  a  fitilure,  but  the  "Lady  of  Lyons"  adhered  rather  to  the  radical  than  to  the  whig 
and  "Richelieu"  were,  on  the  other  hand,  very  branch  of  the  liberal  party.  In  1885  he  pub- 
sDooeasfuL  "  Money,"  a  later  comedy,  was  idso  lished  a  political  pampnlet,  entitled  the  "  Crisis," 
wdl  received.  The  "Poems  and  Ballads  of  which  ran  through  7  editions,  and  was  very 
Schiller,'' translated  into  English  metre,  appear-  serviceable  to  the  whigs.  He  was  created  a 
ed  in  1844.  "Eva,  the  Ill-omened  Marriage,  baronet  in  1838.  He  was  defeated  by  the  oon- 
and  other  Tales  And  Poems,"  preceded  the  last-  servative  candidates  for  the  borough  of  Dncoln 
named.  "  Lucretia,  or  the  Children  of  the  in  June,  1841,  and  again  in  July,  1847.  Having 
Night"  (l^^X  another  romance,  was  condemn-  reentered  parliament  as  a  member  for  the  conn- 
ed by  the  critics  as  being  too  full  of  horrors,  ty  of  Herts,  in  the  general  election  of  1852,  as 
Bdwer  pnblished  a  pamphlet  in  its  defence,  en-  a  conservative  and  supporter  of  the  earl  of 
titfcd**  A  Word  to  the  Public."  The  "  New  Ti-  Derby,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  some 
man,"  a  satirical  poem,  and  "King  Arthur,"  lively  and  well-put  opposition  speeche^  and 
an  qne,  were  pnblished  anonymously,  the  latter  rose  to  the  position  of  an  ornamental  leader  of 
in  1848.  "Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Baxon  Kings,"  the  party.  In  1855  he  supported  the  repeal  of 
was  published  in  the  same  year.  In  1850  ap-  the  penny  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  in  oppo- 
peved  his  "Oaxtons,"  a  domestic  novel  of  sition  to  the  bulk  of  his  political  associates. 
£og^  high  li^  first  published  periodically  At  the  general  election  of  1857  he  was  again 
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retarned  as  member  for  Herts.    In  Jmie,  1858,  aoil  prodaces  almost  every  kind  of  grain  and 

be  became  a  member  of  tbe  Derby  cabinet  as  fruit  known  in  India.    The  climate  is  bealthj 

saccessor  of  Lord  Stanley  in  tbe  office  of  secre-  in  some  places,  but  in  others,  chiefly  in  the  W^ 

tary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  is  fatal  to  Europeans.   The  chi^  towns  are  Cal- 

BUNAISOB  (anc.    Vanmoara),  a  town  in  pee,  Bandah,  Jhansi,  Duttea,  Oorcha,  Jaloon, 

the  presidency  of  Bengal,  British  India.    It  is  and  OoUinger. — ^The  earliest  dominant  power  in 

now  in  ruins,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  great  Bundelcund,  of  which  there  is  certain  record,  is 

number  of  temples,  one  of  which  surpasses  in  that  of  the  Chun  del  Rajpoots,  from  the  9th  to 

dze  the  famous  temple  of  Juggernaut.  the  12th  century.    Under  them  the  country 

BUNCOMBE.  I.  A  county  of  North  Caro-  reached  its  culminating  point  of  prosperity,  and 
lina,  near  the  border  of  Tennessee ;  area,  450  sq.  on  their  decline  was  occupied  by  the  Bundelas, 
m.,  occupied  in  great  part  by  mountains  and  val-  a  branch  of  the  Garwha  tribe  of  Rajpoots, 
leys  of  the  Appiuaohian  system.  The  Blue  Ridge  About  1734  the  district  of  Jhansi  and  a  third 
is  on  or  near  the  S.  E.  boundary.  The  French  part  of  eastern  Bundelcund  were  made  over  to 
Broad  river  is  the  principal  stream.  The  soil  is  the  peishwa,  in  consideration  of  services  in- 
fertile, and  affords  excellent  pasturage.  In  the  N.  dered  by  him  in  a  contest  with  the  emperor  of 
W.  part  are  celebrated  warm  springs.  The  pro-  Delhi.  The  remainder  of  the  country  gradually 
ductions  in  1850  were  487,014  bushels  of  Indian  became  divided  into  petty  chieftainships ;  inces- 
oorn,  27,548  of  wheat,  185,304  of  oats,  8,243  sant  wars  naturally  followed;  and  in  1792  the 
tons  of  hay,  127,677  pounds  of  butter,  and  1,899  Mahrattos  made  a  partially  succesafnl  attempt 
of  tobacco.  There  were  86  corn  and  flour  mills,  to  sub^'ugate  the  entire  territory.  Soon  after, 
7  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  44  churches,  the  peishwa  ceded  to  the  British  the  districts  of 
and4,682  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value  Hummerpoor  and  Bandah,  and  in  1817  by  tlie 
of  real  estate  in  1857,  $1,164,265.  The  countv  treaty  of  Poonah  made  over  to  them  all  his  re- 
was  formed  in  1791,  and  named  in  honor  of  Col.  maining  possessions  in  Bundelcund.  The  power 
Edward  Buncombe,  an  officer  of  the  continental  of  the  East  India  company  was  not  established 
army.  Pop.  18,425;  1,717  being  slaves.  Ashe-  in  the  ceded  districts  without  much  resistance 
ville  is  the  capital.  The  origin  of  the  phrase,  from  the  secondary  chieftains,  but  after  their 
**  talking  for  Buncombe,"  is  thus  explained:  pacification  the  country  remained  comparativdy 
''Several  years  ago,  in  congress,  the  member  tranquil  until  1857.  It  was  seriously  affected  by 
from  this  district  arose  to  address  the  house,  the  sepoy  rebellion,  though  the  native  princes 
without  any  extraordinary  powers,  in  manner  are  said  to  have  generally  sided  with  the  British, 
or  matter,  to  interest  the  audience.  Many  Mutinies  took  place  at  Jhansi  (June  4),  Now- 
members  left  the  halL  Very  naively  he  told  gong  (June  10),  and  Bandah  (June  14).  The 
those  who  remained  that  they  might  go  too ;  rising  at  the  first  of  these  places  was  attended 
he  should  speak  for  some  time,  but  'ho  with  the  massacre  of  about  70  Europeans,  among 
was  only  talking  for  Buncombe.' "  (Wheeler's  whom  were  19  women  and  28  children.  The 
History  of  N.  C.)  IL  A  north-western  county  Europeans  at  Nowgong  escaped  by  flight,  and 
of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Minnesota,  and  having  those  at  Bandah  were  protected  by  the  nawanb 
an  area  of  800  sq.  m.  The  Inyan  Reakah  river  of  that  place,  a  titular  prince  who  receives  a 
intersects  it,  and  the  Sioux  forms  its  W.  boun-  pension  from  the  E.  I.  company.  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
dary.  In  the  E.  part  is  Ocheyedan  lake.  The  recaptured  Bandah,  Jan.  31, 1858,  and  stormed 
county  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1856.  Jhansi,  after  a  siege  of  12  days,  April  4.    Our 

BUNDEIX/UND,  or  tbe  Bxtndbla  Country,  latest  accounts  (Jaly,  1858)  left  him  marching 

an  extensive  province  of  Hindostan ,  between  lat.  toward  Calpee,  where  the  sepoys  had  meanwhile 

23''  52'  and  26"*  26'  N.,  long.  77°  53'  and  81^  39'  been  gathering  in  great  force.    He  was  opposed 

E.  Area,  18,099  sq.  m. ;  population,  2,260,714.  on  the  route  by  a  body  of  7,000,  commanded  by 

It  comprises  the  British  districts  of  Bandah,  the  ranee  of  Jhansi  and  a  brother  of  the  Nena 

Hummerpoor  and    Calpee,    Jaloun,  Jeitpoor,  Sahib,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle. 

Churgaon,  Duboi,  and  Gurota,  and  a  number  BUND-EMIR,  or  BuNn-EMEsn  (anc.  Praxes), 

of  petty  native  states  and  jaghires,  all  under  a  Persian  river,  rapid  and  apt  to  inundate  its 

British  protection.     Up  to  1857^  it  was  in-  banks.    It  is  150  miles  long,  and  empties  into 

eluded  in  the  North- West  Provmces,  but  on  Lake  Bakhtegan. 

the  overthrow  of  the  lieutenant-governor's  BUNGE,  Alexander,  a  Russian  botanist  and 
authority  by  the  sepoy  revolt,  it  was  erected,  traveller,  bom  at  Kiev,  Sept.*  24,  1803.  He 
with  Goruckpoor,  Benares,  Allahabad,  the  was  educated  at  Dorpat,  and  after  taking  the 
Lower  Doab,  and  Saugor,  into  a  new  govern-  degree  of  M.  D.,  in  1825,  he  travelled  in  Si- 
ment  called  the  Central  Provinces,  of  which  beriaandthe  eastern  part  of  the  Altai  moun- 
Hr.  Grant,  a  member  of  the  supreme  council,  tains,  and  then  joined  the  mission  of  the 
was  appointed  lieut.-govemor.  It  is  a  hilly  academy  of  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin.  He  re- 
country,  traversed  by  the  8  ranges  of  tlie  Bindy-  mained  8  months  at  Pekin,  and  procured  an 
achal,  Bandair,  and  Punna,  tlie  lost  of  which  is  extensive  herbarium.  In  1833,  by  invitation 
rich  in  diamonds  and  coal.  From  these  rooun-  of  tlie  academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  he  made  a 
tains  flow  numerous  rivers,  including  the  Bet-  second  Asiatic  journey,  and  in  1886  settled  aa 
wah,  Dcsan,  and  Cane,  all  affluents  of  the  Jum-  professor  of  botany  at  Dorpat.  His  principal 
na,  which  flows  along  the  N.  E.  boundary.  The  publications  are  catalogues  of  the  plants  which 
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lie  collected  in  China  and  near  the  Altai  monn-  Pomeroy,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  in 
tains. — Fbbdrrio  Geoboe,  brother  of  the  pre-  the  old  contests  between  England  and  France, 
ceding,  a  historical  writer  npon  law,  born  at  served  under  him.  The  beleaguered  and  now 
Kiev,  March  1,  1802.  He  was  educated  at  reinforced  British,  had  determined  to  begin 
Dorpat,  and  since  1831  has  been  professor  of  offensive  operations  against  the  rebels.  This 
law  there;  and  since  1842  has  been  burgomas-  design  became' known  in  the  American  camp, 
ter  of  ftevel.  His  writings^  principally  upon  where  the  daring  counsels  of  Uie  officers  and 
the  history  of  law  and  rights  in  the  countries  the  inexperienced  eagerness  of  the  soldiers  at 
tround  the  Baltic  sea,  are  numerous,  and  once  suggested  the  project  of  anticipating  any 
valuable.  movement  of  Gen.  Gage.  It  was  determined 
BUNION,  a  swelling  on  the  inside  of  the  to  seize  and  fortify  the  heights  of  Oharlestown 
first  joint  of  the  great  toe,  is  caused  by  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  and  CoL 
the  pressure  of  tight  boots  or  shoes.  The  William  I^rescott,  of  Pepperell,  whose  military 
same  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  similar  port,  garb,  and  reputation  alike  gave  him 
kind  of  swelling  on  the  first  joint  of  the  little  consequence,  received  command  of  a  brigade 
toe,  or  on  the  instep.  Those  who  are  troubled  of  1,000  men  to  execute  this  perilous  enter- 
with  bnnions  have  the  great  toes  turned  out-  prise.  The  detachments  paraded  soon  after 
ward  and  the  little  toes  inward  to  an  unnatural  sunset,  on  Cambridge  common,  where  prayers 
extent,  from  wearing  boots  or  shoes  too  narrow  were  offered  up  by  Langdon,  the  president 
at  the  extremities,  which  force  the  toes  out  of  of  Harvard  college.  At  about  9  o'clock  they 
their  natural  position.  The  proper  remedy  is  began  their  march  toward  Chai'lestown,  and 
to  wear  loose  boots  or  shoes  made  of  cloth  or  of  near  the  isthmus  called  Gharlestown  neck 
soft  leather,  with  sufficient  room  for  the  free  were  joined  by  Mt^or  Brooks  and  Gen.  Put- 
movement  of  the  toes,  and  space  enough  for  nam,  and  by  the  wagons  laden  with  intrench- 
the  bunions.  High  heels  should  also  be  discard-  ing  tools.  Prescott  conducted  them  undis- 
ed,  as  they  throw  the  foot  forward  in  the  boot,  covered  up  the  ascent  of  Bunker  hill,  and 
and  thus  increase  the  pressure  on  the  instep  thence,  after  a  consultation,  to  Breed's  hill, 
and  the  toes.  When  a  bunion  is  not  inflamed^  which  was  nearer  to  Boston,  and  had  better 
the  pressure  may  be  partially  removed  by  ap-  command  of  the  town  and  shipping.  There 
plying  over  it  and  the  surrounding  parts  a  the  lines  of  a  redoubt  were  markea  out,  and  a 
piece  of  thin  linen  or  silk  spread  with  diachylon  little  after  midnight  the  first  sod  was  thrown  up. 
plaster,  and  over  the  latter  a  piece  of  thick  Twice  during  the  night  Prescott  repaired  to 
buckskin  leather  of  the  same  dimensions,  also  the  water's  edge  to  be  sure  that  his  party 
covered  with  diachylon,  and  perforated  with  a  was  unobserved,  and  heard  the  drowsy  sen- 
hole  the  size  of  the  bunion ;  the  pressure  is  try's  cry  from  the  decks  of  the  British  men  of 
thus  thrown  on  the  a^acent  parts.  Much  war,  "  All's  well."  At  dawn  of  day  a  strong 
walking  in  warm  weather  may  bnng  on  inflam-  redoubt,  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  breastwork 
mation  of  the  bunion,  which  then  becomes  which  extended  northerly  toward  a  piece  of 
punful ;  in  which  case  poultices,  fomentations,  low  land  called  the  Slough,  was  already  com- 
er leeches  may  be  necessary ;  or  if  matter  pleted,  and  was  espied  from  the  ships  in  the 
forms,  the  lancet  may  be  required    to  give  harbor.    These  immediately  brought  their  guns 

vent  to  it.      to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  cannonade  awoke  the 

BUNKER  HILL,  a  round,  smooth  elevation  citizens  and  occupants  of  the  town,  who  crowd- 
in  Gharlestown,  Mass.,  110  feet  high,  com-  ed  to  gaze  with  wonder  npon  the  bulwark 
manding  the  peninsula  of  Boston.  It  was  con-  which  had  so  silently  and  suddenly  sprung  up. 
nected  by  a  ridge  on  its  southern  slope  with  Gen.  Gage  with  his  telescope  descried  the  t^ 
Breed's  hill,  about  75  feet  high,  the  crests  of  figure  of  Prescott  walking  the  parapet  and  en- 
the  2  hUIs  being  about  TOO  yards  apart.  These  couragin^  the  men,  and  asked  quickly,  ^*-  Will 
heights  are  fieimous  for  the  battle  fought  on  he  fight?''  *'Tes,8ir,  to  thelastdropof  blood,** 
them  between  the  British  and  American  forces,  was  the  answer  from  one  who  knew  him. 
Jane  17,  1775.  The  city  of  Boston  was  at  that  Meantime,  amid  an  incessant  shower  of  shot 
time  occupied  by  the  British  under  Gen.  Gage,  and  shells,  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the 
who  had  recently  received  large  re&nforcements  season,  after  having  toiled  all  night,  and  pos- 
nnder  Grenerals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  sessing  but  scanty  supplies,  tiie  Americana 
Around  Boston,  havinyg  their  head-quarters  at  steadily  pursued  their  work  till  about  11  o'clock. 
Cambridge,  were  the  minute  men  of  Massa-  At  that  time  the  intrenching  tools  were  re- 
chosetts  and  various  bodies  of  militia  and  moved  by  Putnam  to  Bunker  hill,  with  the 
parties  of  volunteers,  as  yet  independent  of  design  of  forming  a  new  breastwork  there, 
each  other,  obeying  their  several  commandersi  Prescott  strengthened  his  right  flank  by  some 
knowing  little  of  military  discipline,  united  troops  throvm  into  the  village  of  Gharlestown 
only  by  their  devotion  to  the  common  cause,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  hill,  and  on  the  left^ 
but  of  which  Washington  in  person  was  soon  at  the  very  moment  of  battle,  a  fortification 
to  take  command.  Gen.  Artemas  Ward,  the  against  musket  balls  was  completed  by  the  in- 
military  head  of  Massachusetts,  was,  however:  tertexture  of  2  rail  fences  ana  the  new-mown 
in  general  regarded  as  commander-in-chien  hay  of  the  meadows.  While  the  military  din 
whue  Prescott^  Putnam,  Gridley,  Stark,  and  and  clatter  which  re&choed  from  the  streets  of 
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Boston  announced  an  impending  attack,  Free-  felL  The  assulants,  recoiling  for  a  moment^ 
cott  repeatedly  sent  messages  to  Cambridge  again  advanced,  and  were  met  bj  a  second 
asking  for  reinforcements  and  provisions,  and  volley  more  effective  than  the  first.  The 
Putnam  went  in  person  to  nrge  the  exigencies  Americans  were  all  marksmen,  and  for  a  few 
of  the  case.  Tet  Ward  hesitated  to  expose  his  minutes  an  unremitting  fire  was  kept  np  be- 
stores  and  to  risk  a  general  engagement  by  tween  the  2  armies,  tiQ  the  British  staggered 
weakening  his  main  body,  and  it  was  not  till  and  retreated  in  disorder,  some  of  them  even 
11  o^clock  that  orders  from  him  reached  Stark  to  their  boats.  Gen.  Howe's  division  had  in 
at  Medford  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  Prescott  like  manner  moved  gallantly  forward,  been  re- 
This  veteran  was  at  the  head  of  500  New  ceived  at  the  distance  of  9  rods  by  a  sheeted 
Hampshire  troops,  and  wisely  and  warily  led  and  deadly  fire  from  the  whole  line  of  the  rail 
them  on  at  a  moderate  pace,  determined  to  fence,  and  forced  after  a  struggle  into  con- 
bring  them  fresh  into  batUe.  He  appeared  on  fhsion  and  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  mo- 
the  heights  at  about  2  o'clock,  and  took  his  ments  following  this  first  check  given  by  New 
position  on  the  left  to  maintain  the  rustic  bul-  England  husbandmen  to  the  veteran  battalions 
wark  which  reached  toward  the  Mystic.  At  of  the  mother  country,  were  employed  by  the 
the  same  time  Warren  arrived,  and  after  de-  American  ofScers  in  cheering  ana  praising  the 
dining  the  conmiand,  which  was  tendered  to  men.  Meantime  Charlestown  neck,  over  which 
him  by  Putnam  at  the  rail  fence,  and  by  Prescott  recruits  were  hurrying  to  the  action,  was  raked 
on  Breed's  hill,  entered  the  redoubt  as  a  volun-  by  an  unceasing  discharge  of  balls  and  bomb 
teer,  and  was  cheered  by  the  troops  as  he  shells  f^om  the  neighboring  British  batteries  and 
selected  the  place  of  greatest  danger  and  im-  ships ;  the  village  of  Charlestown,  from  which 
portanoe. — Already  the  British  army  of  assault  so  much  annoyance  had  been  experienced 
had  landed.  Gen.  Gage  had  decided,  in  oppo-  in  the  first  attack,  was  set  on  fire  by  shells 
sition  to  a  miyority  of  his  council,  to  attack  the  thrown  from  Copp's  hiD,  and  its  600  wooden 
Americans  in  front  instead  of  in  rear,  in  the  edifices  burst  into  a  blaze ;  and  while  the 
conviction  that  raw  militia  would  flee  before  an  thunder  of  artillery,  the  cracking  of  bomb 
assault  of  veterans.  At  about  1  o'clock,  in  shells,  the  dense  volumes  of  fiame  and  smoke, 
plain  sight  of  the  Americans,  28  boats  and  the  crash  of  burning  buildings,  and  the  shouts 
barges,  containing  4  regiments  of  infantry,  10  of  the  combatants,  made  a  scene  than  which, 
oompanies  of  grenadiers,  10  of  light  infantry,  wrote  Bnrgoyne,  "  nothing  ever  has  or  ever 
and  a  proportion  of  field  artillery,  in  all  about  can  be  more  dreadfully  terrible,"  the  British 
2,000  men,  bore  away  from  Boston  under  cover  began  their  second  attempt  to  storm  the  re- 
of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  doubt,  firing  musket  shots  as  they  ascended  the 
and  landed  without  opposition  at  Moulton's  hill.  The  Americans  reserved  their  fire  till  the 
Point,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Breed's  hill.  Gen.  enemy  was  within  6  rods,  and  then  a  volley 
Howe  commanded  the  right  wing,  which  was  aimed  with  the  fatal  skill  of  sharp-shooters  did 
to  push  along  the  bank  of  the  Mystic  river,  and  its  accustomed  execution.  The  British,  how- 
attempt  to  force  the  rail  fence,  and  so  to  out-  ever,  pressed  boldly  forward  in  the  face  of  a 
flank  and  surround  the  whole  American  party ;  continuous  stream  of  fire,  but  staggered  before 
Gen.  Pigot  commanded  the  left  wing,  which  reaching  the  redoubt,  and  in  spite  of  the  re- 
was  to  mount  the  hill  and  force  the  redoubt,  monstrances,  threats,  and  even  blows  of  the 
Reinforcements  were  on  their  way  toward  the  officers,  again  gave  way,  and  retreated  in  greater 
American  lines  during  the  whole  day,  but  the  confusion  than  before,  leaving  some  of  their 
whole  number  who  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  dead  within  a  few  yards  of  the  works.  The 
in  the  action  did  not  exceed  1,500  men.  Pres-  grass  fence  on  the  left  was  at  the  same  time 
cott  commanded  upon  the  redoubt,  Knowlton  maintained  against  Gen.  Howe,  whose  divisioa 
and  Stark  on  the  left,  and  Putnam  was  active  suffered  severely  in  loss  of  men  and  officers, 
and  efficient,  in  various  ways,  now  planning  ad-  The  crowd  of  spectators  on  the  oppoate  shore 
ditional  fortifications  on  Bunker  hill,  now  scour-  beheld  with  astonishment  the  successful  stand 
ing  the  whole  peninsula  to  hurry  up  reinforce-  of  raw  militia  against  veteran  regulars,  and 
ments,  and  now  mingling  with,  encouraging,  and  the  British  soldiery  in  Boston  regarded  witli 
threatening  the  men  at  the  rail  fence.  The  consternation  the  convoys  of  wounded  which 
2  columns  of  the  British,  after  partaking  of  were  brought  back  to  the  town.  Gen.  Clinton, 
refreshments,  advanced  to  a  simultaneous  as-  who  from  Copp's  hill  had  watched  the  action, 
sault  at  a  little  after  2^  o'clock.  With  their  now  hurried  over  as  a  volunteer  with  refinforce- 
scarlet  uniforms  and  flashing  armor  they  pre-  ments.  The  terrible  scene  was  new  to  the 
sonted  a  formidable  appearance,  and  Gen.  rig-  American  troops,  but  they  answered  with  cheers 
ot's  division  ascended  the  hill  in  good  order,  when  Prescott  cried,  "  If  we  drive  them  back 
discharging  their  musketry,  and  galled  only  by  once  more,  they  cannot  rally  again."  It  was 
a  flanking  fire  from  the  Americans  in  Charles-  now  discovered  that  the  ammunition  was  nearly 
town.  Ihe  men  in  the  redoubt,  obedient  to  exhausted,  and  when  the  engagement  was  re- 
the  srrict  command  of  Prescott,  withheld  their  newed  the  Americans  had  each  only  from  1  to 
fire  till  the  enemy  had  approached  within  8  4  charges  of  powder  left,  and  not  more  tlian  50 
rods,  when  a  tremendous  volley  was  discharged,  bayonets  in  all.  The  British  advanced  in  8 
and  nearly  the  whole  front  rank  of  the  British  divisions,  from  the  south,  east,  and  north-east, 
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and  when   dose .  at  hand  reoeiTod  the  same  leads  to  a  fshamber  immediately  nnder  the 

mnrderoos  volley  which  hod  never  daring  the  apex,  11  feet  in  diameter.    This  chamber  has 

day  heea  poured  in  upon  them  withoat  making  4  wiadows^  which  afford  a  wide  view  of  the 

them  reooil    for  an  instant    Thej  advanced  surrounding  country,  and  contains  2  cannons, 

with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  American  fire  named  respectively  *^  Hancock"  and  ^' Adams," 

immediately  slackened.    The  last  round  of  am-  which  were  used  in  many  engagements  during 

manitioa  shot  down  those  of  the  enemy  who  the  war.    The  corner-stone  of  this  monument 

first  mounted  the  parapet,  one  of  whom  was  was  laid  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  battle, 

Major  Pitcairn.  There  was  for  some  t!hie  a  hand-  June  17, 1825,  by  Gen.  Lafayette,  then  the  na- 

to-hand  struggle  carried  on  by  the  Americans  tion's  guest,  when  Daniel  Webster,  pronounced 

with  their   few   bayonets,  the  stocks  of  the  an  oration  to  an  immense  concourse  of  people. 

mosketa,  the    barrels  after  the  stocks   were  There  were  present  on  the  occasion  about  200 

broken    of^    and  even  with  stones,   till,  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and  40  survivors  of 

wings  of  the  British  getting  into  the  rear  of  the  the  battle.    The  monument  was  completed  in 

redoubt,  at  a  little  before  4  oVIock  Prescott  1842,  its  entire  expense   having   been  over 

gave  the  order  for  retreat.  He  himself  was  one  $150,000 ;  and  on  June  17, 1843,  it  was  dedi- 

of  the  last  to  leave  the  redoubt,  parrying  with  his  oated,  Daniel  Webster  being  agiun  the  orator, 

sword  bayonets  which  pierced  his  coat,  and  his  and  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  his 

men  cut  their  way  through  the  2  divisions  by  whole  cabinet  forming   a   part   of  the  vast 

whom  they  were  nearly  surrounded.     They  audience. 

received  a  destructive  volley  as  they  left  the  BUNPOOR,  Bttnptjr,  or  Benpub,  a  fort  and 
redoubt,  and  Warren  fell  shot  through  the  head  district  in  western  Beloochistan.  The  fort  is 
with  a  ballet.  8tark  and  Knowlton  maintained  built  of  mud  upon  a  large  mound,  apparently 
their  station  at  the  rail  fence  till  the  troops  of  artificial,  which  the  natives  say  was  raised  by 
Presoott  had  left  the  hill,  and  then  ^retired  an  army  of  Ghebers.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
dowly,  Pomeroy,  a  veteran  of  70  years,  fir-  chief  of  the  territory  obtains  from  his  subjects 
log  back  npon  the  enemy  till  his  musket  was  an  annual  revenue  of  about  $18,000,  beside 
shattered  by  a  balL  The  retreat  was  across  contributions  of  camels,  sheep,  wheat,  ^.  The 
Banker  hill,  where  they  were  encountered  by  military  force  is  800  cavalry  and  2,600  infantry. 
Putnam,  who  had  been  collecting  reenforce-  BUNSEN,  Ohristiait  Kilul  Josias,  chev- 
mentd,  and  who,  amid  whistling  balls,  sought  alier,  a  German  statesman,  philosopher,  and  the- 
in  vain  to  rally  them  to  make  a  stand  at  the  olo^an,  born  Aug.  25, 1791,  at  Oorbach,  ancient 
unfinished  works  which  he  had  constructed,  capital  of  the  German  principality  of  Wal- 
llie  retreat  was  harassed  by  a  raking  fire  from  deck.  He  began  his  studies  at  the  university 
the  British  ships  and  batteries,  but  there  was  of  Marburg,  and  continued  them  from  1809  to 
no  pursuit  beyond  Gharlestown  neck.  Put-  1813  at  G5ttingen  under  the  celebrated  Heyne. 
nam,  who  had  assumed  the  supreme  direction  In  1811  he  was  made  a  teacher  at  a  gymnasium 
after  the  retreating  forces  left  Bunker  hill,  in  Gottingen.  He  now  gained  an  academical 
rallied  a  portion  of  the  fugitives,  and  encamped  prize  by  a  disquisition  on  the  Athenian  laws  of 
that  night  on  Prospect  hUl.  Prescott  repaired  descent,  published  in  1818  at  Gdttingen.  After 
to  head-^narters  at  Cambridge,  and  was  so  resigning  his  place,  Bunsen  went  to  Holland 
httle  dtscouraged  that  he  offered  with  8  regi-  and  to  Copenhagen  to  study  the  Prison,  Scan- 
ments  to  recover  his  post.  Indeed,  the  result  dinavian,  and  Icelandic  languages.  In  1815  he 
of  the  battle,  though  a  defeat,  had  all  the  moral  went  to  Berlin  and  became  acquainted  with 
effect  of  a  victory.  The  Americans  had  seen  Niebuhr,  who  henceforth  exercised  a  powerful 
soperior  numbers  of  the  disciplined  soldiers  of  infiuence  on  Bunsen's  scientific  and  political  ca- 
Enig^Land  retreat  before  their  fire,  and  were  reer.  In  1816  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied 
coimrmed  in  the  trust  that  their  liberties  would  the  oriental  languages  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy. 
be  preserved.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  Then  he  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  a  young 
and  wounded,  by  the  account  of  Gen.  Gage,  American  travelling  in  Europe ;  but  after  wait- 
was  at  least  1,064,  among  whom  were  70  com-  ing  for  a  long  time  the  arrival  of  his  pupil  at 
missioaed  officers  wounded  and  18  killed.  The  Florence,  Bunsen  went  to  Bome,  where  he 
whole  loss  of  the  Americans  was  145  killed  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
missing,  and  304  wounded.  The  death  of  War-  English  church,  and  renewed  his  reUtions  with 
len,  one  of  the  most  guileless  and  ablest  of  pa-  Niebuhr,  then  Prussian  minister  there*  Bunsen 
triots,  caused  profound  and  imiversal  sorrow. —  became  Niebuhr^s  private  secretary,  which  ren- 
in the  centre  of  the  grounds  included  within  dered  him  a  sharer  in  the  latter's  literary  la- 
the redoubt  on  Breed's  hill,  now  stands  the  bors ;  and  in  1818  he  became  secretary  of  the 
obelL^  known  as  Bunker  hill  monument.  It  is  legation.  From  this  time  his  influence  began 
a  square  shaft,  bnUt  of  Quincy  granite,  221  to  be  felt  alike  in  the  scientific  and  literary 
feet  in  heighti  81  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  world,  and  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  time. 
15  at  the  top.  Its  foundations  are  enclosed  .The  late  king  of  Prussia  yist  ted  Bome  in  1824, 
12  feet  under  ground.  Inside  of  the  shaft  is  a  was  pleased  with  the  ardent  but  enlightened 
round  hollow  oone,  7  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  Protestant  fervor  of  the  secretary,  and  to  this 
tad  4A  feet  at  the  top,  and  encircled  by  a  are  ascribed  several  reforms  in  the  state  church 
vittdiog  stair-oase  of  294  stone  steps  which  of  Prussia^  which  were  decreed  by  the  king  dor- 
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ing  his  Bojoam  in  the  centre  of  the  Ronum  er  exercised  hj  Roman  or  Lntheran,  by  the 
world.  When,  in  1824,  Niebuhr  resigned  his  sacerdotal  or  civil  powers.  The  most  recent  of 
diplomatic  position,  Bnnsen  was  made  charge  his  publications  of  this  character  is  entitled 
d'afikires,  and  in  1827  minister  of  Prussia  near  '^  Signs  of  the  Times*'  (Leipsic,  185&-'56,2  vols.), 
the  holy  see.  When  the  European  powers  which  was  followed  by  "  God  in  Uistory,'*  in 
sought  to  bring  the  affairs  of  Rome  into  order,  1857.  During  this  period  he  refused  the  offer 
Bunsen  elaborated  for  the  conferences  the  so-  of  the  citizens  of  Hagdeburff  to  elect  him 
called  memorandum  del  Mctggio,  He  had  ob-  to  the  P^^ssian  chamber  of  deputies. — ^Bun- 
tained  from  Pope  Leo  XII.  the  celebrated  brief  sen's  literary  activity  has  been  displayed  in 
relating  mixed  marriages ;  but  when  Gregory  various  intellectual  fields.  During  his  residence 
X Vl.  succeeded  Leo,  a  different  view  of  the  in  Rome,  in  coi^unction  with  Niebuhr,  he  stud- 
subject  was  taken  at  the  Vatican ;  and  then  led  Ronum  antiquities,  and  made  various  histori- 
began  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  all  semi-Oatho-  cal  researches  upon  the  philosophy  of  language 
lie  and  semi-Protestant  countries,  a  series  of  and  religion,  and  their  influence  in  the  world's 
dissensions  between  the  state  and  the  clergy,  history.  He  united  the  study  of  Plato's  phi- 
a  contest  which  ended  in  the  imprisonment  ox  losophy  with  Biblical  and  liturgical  studies,  and 
several  bishops.  Bunsen,  being  unsuccessful  in  with  researches  in  the  history  of  Christianity, 
his  efforts  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  pope.  In  1826,  under  Champollion,  who  was  then  at 
gave  up  his  diplomatic  position  in  Rome  in  Rome,  he  studied  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
1837.  and  in  1838  became  Prassian  minister  to  As  the  result  of  these  IsSon  we  have  the  great 
the  Swiss  federation.  In  1841  he  was  sent  to  worlc,  "Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History'* 
England  to  take  measures  for  the  erection  of  a  (Hamburg  and  Gdttingen,  l846-'57,  5  vols.), 
Protestant  bishopriojn  Jerusalem,  and  soon  af-  a  book  divided  into  5  parts,  each  compos- 
ter  was  made  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  ing  a  distinct  whole.  Most  or  his  other  pub- 
James.  From  England  he  several  times  visited  lications  bear  on  theological  and  political 
Berlin;  and  in  1844,  at  the  request  of  the  king  questions.  Among  them  "Hippolytns  and  his 
of  Prussia,  presented  several  memoirs  and  pro-  Times,  or  the  Life  and  the  Teaching  of  the  Ro- 
jects  concerning  the  introduction  into  Prussia  man  Church  under  the  Emperors  Commodus  and 
of  a  representative  form  of  government,  model-  Alexander  Severus"  (Leipsic,  1853,  2  vols.),  is 
led  as  far  as  possible  on  the  English  standard,  considered  one  of  the  most  eminent  productions 
After  the  outbreak  in  1848  Bunsen  strong-  of  the  present  epoch  in  the  field  of  theological 
ly  favored  the  cause  of  Schleewig-Holstein  literature.  From  the  press  of  Brockhaus,  of 
agaiust  Denmark,  and  published  a  pamphlet  in  Leipsic,  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  1858  the 
English,  under  the  title,  ^^  Memoir  on  tlie  Con-  first  semi- volume  of  his  *^  Complete  Bible- work 
stitutional  Rights  of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  for  the  Christian  Community^'  {VolUt&ndige9 
and  Holstein,  presented  to  Viscount  Palmerston  Bibeltoerk  fUr  die  Gemeinde).  This  compre- 
April  8,  1648."  His  convictions,  and  the  in-  hensive  work,  whidi  has  engaged  Chevalier 
fluence  of  his  name,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Bnnsen's  attention  for  many  years,  will  be 
efforts  made  by  the  diet  in  Frankfort  for  the  brought  out  in  8  great  divisions,  the  1st  di- 
nnion  of  Germany  under  the  king  of  Prussia,  vision  in  4,  the  2d  in  8  volumes,  and  the  8d 
as  emperor,  and  he  supported  this  move-  division  in  1,  altogether  in  8  volumes,  which 
ment  in  several  pamphlets.  In  1849,  in  the  wiU  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  4  semi-volumes  a 
name  of  Prussia,  he  participated  in  the  con-  year,  so  as  to  complete  the  entire  publication 
ferences  at  London,  and  protested  in  1850  in  4  year^  from  1858  to  1862.  The  1st  division 
against  the  decisions  of  the  London  proto-  will  contain  the  translation  and  exposition  of  the 
col,  which  in  thename  of  England,  France,  Aus-  Bible,  viz. :  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  other 
tria,  and  Russia,  settled  the  question  of  Schles-  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  books  of 
wig,  as  he  contended,  contrary  to  the  interests  the  New  Testament,  with  copious  explanatory 
of  Germany.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eastern  notes  accompanying  the  translated  text  The  Ski 
war,  Bnnsen's  sympathies  were  with  the  west-  division  will  be  a  continuation  and  completion  of 
em  allies,  contrary  to  the  will  and  opinion  of  the  first,  under  the  title  of  **  Bible  Texts  his- 
the  cabinet  which  he  represented  at  London,  torically  arranged  and  explained."  The  8d  di- 
This  fact,  and  his  opposition  to  the  pietistic  vision,  under  the  titles,  *'  Bible  History,"  the 
turn  of  the  Prussian  court  and  government,  '^Everlasting  Kingdom  of  Grod," '*  Life  of  Jesus," 
weakened  the  favor  which  for  more  than  20  &o.,  will  present  a  consideration  of  the  great 

?6ars  he  had  enjoyed  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  events  and  personages  of  the  old  and  new 
Ward  1858  he  fell  into  disgrace,  resigned  his  covenants.  Ihe  author  states  that  the  trans- 
diplomatic  functions,  and  retired  to  an  active  lation  will  aim  at  presenting  a  close  but  im- 
and  studious  private  life.  He  established  him-  proved  rendering  of  the  original  text,  and  at 
self  in  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  whose  univer-  producing  a  work  which  shall  not  only  prove 
sity,  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  Protestant-  useftil  to  theologians  and  scholars,  but  to  the 
ism,  was  at  the  beginning  of  1848  the  focus  of  people  at  large. 

moderate  liberal  ideas.  Bunsen  holds  there  BUNTING,  a  name  given  to  several  birds  of 
the  position  of  a  leader  and  champion  of  the  the  order  paseereSf  tribe  conirostreB^  family /Wn^ 
freedom  of  the  Christian  church;  opposing  ffiUida^  and  BvMsmWf  embermna ;  character- 
sternly  all  limitations  of  religious  liberty,  wheth-  ized  by  an  acute  conical  biU,  with  a  straight  or 
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Bearly  straight  cnlmen,  and  with  the  lateral  mar-  selected  him  for  the  missionary  work,  designing 
gins  nnua^bed ;  the  interior  of  the  upper  mandible  to  hare  him  sent  to  Gibraltar.  For  some  cause 
with  a  palatic  knob ;  ^e  wings  moderate  and  or  other  this  design  was  not  carried  out,  and  he 
Gomewluit  pointed ;  tarsi  about  as  long  as  the  was  sent  to  London,  where  he  labored  with 
middle  toe,  and  scaled ;  hind  toe  robust  and  much  success  and  gidned  great  popularity  as  a 
longer  than  the  inner ;  daws  slender  and  gen-  pulpit  and  platform  orator.  After  remaining  2 
endly  curved.  Among  the  genera  are  eiupiza{Fr.  years  in  London  he  was  removed  to  Manchester, 
Bonap.))  of  which  a  well-known  species  is  the  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate 
black-throated  bunting  (E.  Amerieana^  Gmel.),  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline  in  a  con- 
wiih  the  fore  part  of  the  head  greenish  olive,  troversy  with  some  disaffected  Methodists.  In 
hind  head,  neck,  and  cheeks  dark  ash-gray;  this  controversy  he  gave  such  evidence  of  a 
streak  over  eye  and  lower  mandible,  lower  neck,  knowledge  of  the  polity  of  Wesleyan  Methodism 
and  middle  of  the  breast  yellow ;  chin  white,  as  excited  the  admiration  of  the  people,  and 
throat  black,  sides  gray,  abdomen  white,  and  secured  for  him  the  favor  of  the  entire  body  to 
lesser  wing  coverts  bright  chestnut ;  length  6^  which  he  belonged.  He  was  4  times  president 
inches ;  female  without  the  black  on  the  throat,  of  the  Methodist  conference ;  officiated  during  17 
This  bird  arrives  in  the  New  England  states  from  years  as  missionary  secretary ;  during  8  years  as 
the  south  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  returns  editor;  since  1885,  when  the  theological  school 
early  in  September,  spending  the  winter  beyond  was  established,  as  president  of  that  institution, 
the  limits  of  the  United  States;  it  consumes  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  acknowledged 
caterpillars,  insects,  and  immense  numbers  of  leader  of  the  Methodists,  superintending  the 
canker-worms  early  in  the  summer;  it  also  eats  interests  of  the  body  at  home  and  abroad, 
seeds  of  various  grasses.  The  nest  is  made  on  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  influence  was  felt  in 
the  ground,  and  the  eggs  are  5,  wliite,  speckled  other  evauffelical  denominations,  and  also  in 
with  black.  Birds  of  this  genus  are  found  also  the  political  world,  statesmen  frequently  re- 
in Asia,  Europe,  and  South  America ;  they  sorting  to  him  for  advice.  Although  his  sphere 
frequent  bushes  and  open  cultivated  fields,  of  activity  was  so  great,  he  derived  only  the 
seeking  their  food  on  the  ground ;  there  are  ordinary  emoluments  of  a  Methodist  minister, 
about  12  species  described.  The  genus  embe-  namely,  a  yearly  salary  of  £150,  with  house- 
Haa  (Linn.),  of  which  familiar  species  are  E,  rent  and  taxes.  During  all  the  distractions 
horiulanck,  and  E.  miliaria,  contains  about  connected  with  the  secessions  that  have  taken 
80  species,  scattered  over  the  old  and  new  world,  place  in  the  Wesleyan  body,  Dr.  Bunting  re- 
especially  the  former;  on  the  approach  of  win-  mained  a  firm,  unwavering  adherent  and  ad- 
ter  they  collect  in  flocks,  in  which  they  remain  vocate  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
until  spring ;  their  habits  are  the  same  as  those  church  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  John 
of  the  preceding  genus.  The  genus phctrophanes  Wesley,  and  to  his  influence  and  indefatigable 
(Meyer),  contains  4  species,  among  which  are  the  zeal,  are  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  large  degree,  the 
snow-bunting  (P.  nivalis,  Linn.),  and  the  Lap-  permanency  and  prosperity  of  the  Wesleyan 
land  lark-bunting  (P.  Lapponicua^  Linn.),  re-  connection. 

markable  for  their  long  hind  toe,  and  very  long  BUNTZLAIT,  or  BxnrzLiLU,  a  town  of  Prussian 
and  nearly  straight  claw.  In  winter  they  live  Silesia,  on  the  Bober.  In  the  marketplace  stands 
in  temperate  Europe  and  North  America,  going  a  monument  to  the  Russian  general  Kutusofi^ 
to  the  far  north  in  spring  to  breed ;  they  asso-  who  died  here  in  1818.  The  town  also  contains 
ciate  in  flocks  in  open  mountainous  districts,  an  orphan  asylum,  schools,  and  several  factories, 
running  quickly  on  the  ground  in  search  of  Buntzlau  chinaware  is  much  valued  in  Ger- 
seeds,  Alpine  fruits,  and  insects ;  the  nest  is  many.  Pop.  about  6,700.  The  poets  Opitz 
made  in  fissures  of  rocks  or  on  grassy  hillocks,  and  Tscherning  were  born  here. 
Oihet  fringiUida,  as  many  species  of  sparrows  BUNWUT,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Blanon, 
and  finches,  are  in  various  localities  called  bunt-  Malay  archipelago,  about  60  miles  firom  Min- 
ings, danao.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  islets, 
BUNTING,  Jabbz,  D.D.,  an  English  minis-  coral  banks,  and  dangerous  ree&,  except  at 
ter  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  connection,  one  point  on  the  E.  side,  where  good  anchor- 
bom  at  Monyash,  Derbyshire,  in  1778,  died  age  can  be  obtained.  It  is  9  miles  long,  and 
in  London,  June  16,  1858.  Both  his  par-  4^  broad.  This  island  is  in  possession  of  a 
ents  were  members  of  the  Wesleyan  con-  piraticcd  chief  of  Selangan,  and  is  resorted  to 
nection,  and  removed  to  Manchester  when  he  as  a  rendezvous  of  the  Illanon  pirate  fieets. 
was  a  child.  While  in  the  gramraar-flchool  BUJTYAN,  John,  the  author  of  "Pilgrim's 
there  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Percival,  Progress,"  born  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in 
who  employed  him  as  his  amanuensis,  and  at  1628,  died  Aug.  81,  1688.  His  father  was  a 
Lis  death  mnde  him  one  of  his  executors,  tinker,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same 
Wbfle  yet  in  his  youth  he  became  a  member  of  business,  giving  him  a  very  imperfect  education, 
the  Wesleyan  church ;  entered  the  travelling  It  has  been  usual  with  the  biographers  of  Bun- 
cooneotion  in  the  year  1799,  and  joined  the  con-  yan  to  attribute  to  him  an  idle,  vagrant,  and  dis- 
ference  after  the  aeath  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  was  solute  youth,  but  this  in  a  great  degree  is  owing 
Appointed  to  Oldham  circuit  After  travelling  toBunyan^sownstrauiof  self-condemnation.  In 
4  yeare  he  came  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Coke,  who  after  years,  when  he  was  made  the  subject  of 
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obloquy  and  accused  of  the  very  Ticee  whicli  he  devote  to  oompoaitioD,  were  now  spent  in  relig^ 

had  laid  to  his  own  charge  he  indigoaDtly  do-  ions  writing,  many  of  his  papers  being  against 

fended  hunself  and  denied  the  truth  of  the  the  Qnakers,  whom  he  oordially  disliked^    The 

allegations.    There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  misery  of  his  family,  and  his  own  oonrage, 

that  bis  early  manhood  was  stained  with  gross  at  last  prevailed  with  those  in  power;  the  rigor 

impurity,  and  a  careful  reading  of  his  onrious  of  his  confinement  was  relaxed^  and  in  1671  he 

autobiography,  '*  Grace  abounduig  to  the  Chief  was  freed  altogether.    In  1678  ne  published  the 

of  Sinners,"  will  convince  the  student  that  he  1st  part  of  his  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  only  one 

only  adopts  the  extravagant  style  of  the  Puri-  perfect  copy  of  which  is  known.    To  the  cor- 

tans.     He  acknowledges  a  habit  of  profane  rector  of  the  press  he  is  indebted  for  a  little  im- 

Bwearlng,  but  says  that  he  was  cured  of  this  by  provement  in  the  syntax  and  spelling,  but  not  a 

a  single  well-timed  rebuke.  He  appears  to  have  single  scene  or  line  of  that  immortcJ  work  was 

been  very  fond  of  playing  at  tip-cat,  and  dan-  suggested  to  him  by  others.    When  he  had  en- 

cing  on  the  village  green,  as  well  as  ringing  the  tirely  completed  the  1st  part,  he  showed  it  to 

church  bells.    All  tiaese  amusements  he  in  time  some  of  his  friends,  and  was  generally  annoyed 

came  to  look  upon  as  siniful,  and  bemoaned  by  their  criticisms,  they  being  divided  in  senti- 

as  if  he  hod  committed  irreparable  evil.    At  ment  whether  it  should  appear  or  not;  but  he 

the  age  of  17  he  enlisted  in  the  parliamentary  finally  wisely  decided  to  publish  it.    At  first  it 

army,  but  all  that  is  known  of  this  part  of  his  reached  but  a  small  class  of  the  community,  al- 

career  is,  that  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  though  hailed  by  them  with  delight;  but  in  the 

Leicester,  and  escaped  destth  by  permitting  a  same  year  a  2d  edition  was  published  with  great 

fellow-soldier  to  take  his  place  as  a  sentine],  and  success.  From  10  to  15  editions  were  issued  dor- 

thereby  lose  his  life.    Bunyan  always  regarded  ing  the  author's  life,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 

this  as  a  direct  interposition  of  Providence.  His  of  knowing  that  his  work  was  read  and  re-read 

military  experience  was  eventually  reproduced  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  England,  Scotland, 

in  his  writings,  especially  in  his  "Holy  War,"  among  the  Protestants  of  Holland,  the  Hugue- 

written  after  the  completion  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  nots  of  France,  and  the  settlers  of  New  England. 

Progress."    Soon  after  the  campaign  of  1645  In  16d4  he  published  the  2d  part  of  it,  and 

he  returned  homo  and  married  one  as  poor  as  soon  afterward  his  "Holy  War,"  now  littlei'ead. 

himself.     He  now  partook  of  that  religious  He  continued  to  preach  without  further  moles* 

enthusiasm  which  was  spreading  all  over  the  tation,  and  every  year  made  a  journey  to  Lon- 

land ;  and  he  became  distressed  by  doubts  re-  don,  where  he  drew  together  at  all  times  a 

garding  the  safety  of  his  soul,  and  suffered  all  large  concourse  to  listen  to  his  sermons.    In  the 

the  horrors  experienced  by  those  who  imagine  summer  of  1688  he  took  cold  from  riding  in  a 

themselves  forever  shut  out  from  the  mercy  of  heavy  rain  after  a  benevolent  visit  to  reconcile 

God,  and  given  up  to  the  powers  of  hell.    Dur-  an  angry  father  to  his  son.    He  died  at  his 

ing  the  year  which  he  assigns  as  the  period  of  lodgings  in  Snowhill,  and  was  buried  in  the 

his  greatest  terrors,  his  sufferings  were  extreme,  grave-yard    of   Bunhill-fields,  London.     His 

Kow  he  would  imagine  that  only  the  Jews  could  great  fame  rests  upon  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

be  saved,  and  again  that  the  Turks  and  not  the  Of  this  the  editions  have  been  almost  innu- 

Christians  were  true  believers.  At  last  Ids  mind  merable,  as  well  as  its  imitations.  Yet  faseinat- 

became  more  quiet,  his  soul  was  gradually  com-  ing  as  it  is  to  the  young  and  old,  learned  and  an- 

for  ted,  and  he  oegan  to  preach  to  the  poor  peo-  learned  alike,  for  full  100  years  it  was  cherished 

pie  of  Bedford.    He  had  been  5  years  engaged  by  the  lowly  and  obscure  before  its  merits  were 

in  this  occupation,  when  the  restoration  placed  appreciated  by  the  great.    No  estimate  can  be 

power  in  the  hands  of  the  cavaliers,  and  in  formed  of  the  good  it  has  accomplished,  or  the 

common  with  many  he  was  imprisoned.    In  number  of  pilgrims  its  examples  have  cheered 

Bedford  gaol,  the  place  of  his  incarceration,  and  sustained  in  their  journey  through  life, 

he  remained  upward  of  12  years.    His  faith  The  story  of  Christian,  his  despair  and  struggles, 

was  put  to  the  trial  many  times,  as  he  was  his  escape  from  his  neighbors  Pliable  and  Ob- 

constantly  told  that  if  he  would  give  up  preach-  stinate,  his  contempt  for  the  counsels  of  Mr. 

ing  he  should  at  once  be  set  at  liberty,  yet  he  Worldly  Wiseman,  who  dwelt  in  the  town  of 

always  answered:  "If  you  let  me  go  to-4ay,  I  Comal  Policy  and  went  to  church  in  Morality, 

will  preach  again  to-morrow."    Nothing  could  his  meetings  at  the  wicket-gate  and  the  house 

shake  his  resolution,  neither  sneers,  nor  threats.  Beautiful,  his  dreadful  fight  with  Apollyon,  his 

nor  his  own  health,  nor  the  condition  of  his  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of 

fSamily  suffering  from  poverty.    Not  bemff  able  Death,  and,  in  truth,  the  whole  of  his  trium- 

to  work  at  his  old  trade  of  a  tinker,  he  made  phant  pilgrimage,  will  ever  charm  the  reader, 

tagged  laces  to  support  himself,  wife,  and  chil-  from  one  gifted  with  the  world-wide  genius  of 

dren,  one  of  whom  had  been  blina  from  her  birth.  Bacon,  to  the  humblest  rustic,  "  never  heard  of 

These  laces  were  furnished  to  peddlers,  and  while  half  a  mile  from  home." — ^Robebt,  the  last  male 

employed  in  this  mechanical  way,  he  neglected  lineal  descendant  of  John  Bunyan,  born  in  1775, 

no  opportunity  of  preaching  to  the  prisoners,  died  at  Lincolin,  England,  Nov.  27,  1855. 

He  had  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  BUOL-SCHAUENSTEIN,  Kabl  Frrdinand, 

which,  with  Fox's  "  Book  of  liQirtyrs,"  was  a  count,  an  Austrian  statesman,  born  May  17, 

constant  conipaaion,  and  such  hours  as  he  could  1797,  has  been  successively  ambassador  at  Stutt- 
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nrt,  Taiin,  and  in  1848,  for  a  short  time,  at  St  tionaxy.     He  edited  the  poems  of  his  uncle, 

Petersburg.      Subeeqaently   he   was   seleoted,  and  oomposed  2  oomedies,  La  Fiera  and  La 

with  Baron  Meyendor^  to  aid  Prince  Schwarx-  TaneiOy  the  former  of  which  is  divided  into  5 

enberg  in  the  conferences  at  Olmtitz,  and  at  a  days,  with  6  acts  to  each  day. 

later  period  he  attended  those  of  Dresdeo.    In  BIJONINSEQNA,  Dcooio  di,  an  old  Italian 

1851  he  officiated  as  ambassador  in  London,  painter  who  fionrishedatSienna  from  aboat  1282 

where  he  sacoeeded  in  smoothing  the  difficulUes  to  1316.    His  principal  work  was  an  altar-pieoe 

which  iiad  arisen  between  the  English  and  for  the  cathedral  of  Sienna. 

Austrian  governments,  on  the  sabjeet  of  Lorn-  BUOKONOINI,    Giovanni    Battiota,    an 

baidy.    After  the  death  of  Prince  Schwarzen-  Italian  composer,  born  in  1658,  at  Modena,  died 

b^  he  was  appointed,  April  11, 1852,  to  sac-  daring  the  18th  century.    In  1697  he  went  to 

ceed  him  as  president  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  Vienna,  and  soon  after  to  Berlin,  where  his 

and  as  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs;   positions  opera  FoUfemo    had    great   success.      After 

which  he  continues  to  hold.    In  1855  he  pre-  living  a  while  at  Bome,  he  went,  in  1720,  to 

sided  at  Vienna  over  the  conferences  of  Bos-  London,  and  became  there  one  of  the  most 

siaand  the  allied  powers,  and  in  1856  attended  powerful  rivals  of  Handel.  Every  thing  in  Eng- 

the  eonc^reas  of  Paris,  where  he  signed,  on  behalf  land,  at  that  time,  was  made  to  bear  upon  party 

of  Aostna,  the  general  treaty  of  peace  of  March  .politics,  and  Buononcini  became  the  ^vorite  of 

80,  and  on  April  15,  a  separate  treaty  concern-  the  whigs,  while  Handel  was  supported  by  the 

ing  Austria  alone.   In  the  complications  of  Ans-  tones.    But  upon  a  trial  of  skill,  in  an  opera  of 

tria  with  Switzerland  and  Sardinia,  and  on  their  joint  composition,  the  talent  and  taste  of 

▼triooaother  occasions.  Count  Buol  has  exhibited  Bnononcini  proved  an  unequal  match  for  the 

great  good  sense  and  moderation.  genius  of  his  rival. 

BUONALENTI,  Bzbkabdo,  an  Italian  artist,  BUOTS,  floating  objects  formed  of  cork, 

bom  at  Florence  in  1536,  died  in  1608.    He  wood,  boiler  plate  iron,  &a,  usually  hollow  like 

invented  several  hydraulic  machines,  and  the  a  cask,  and  strongly  hooped,  which  are  moored 

invention  of  hand*  grenades  hna  also  been  at-  on  the  water  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  witli  the 

tributed  to  him.    He  improved  tlie  scenic  dec-  tide.     They  are  either  to  mark  a  shoid,  and 

orstiooa  of  the  theatres,  and  invented  machines  so  to  enable  vessels  to  navigate  a  chanuel  in 

for  changing  them.  safety,  or  in  rivers  and  harbors  they  are  laid 

BUONABOTTI,   Fiufpo,    descended   from  down  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  vessels  to 

an  Italian  family,  bom  in  Pisa,  Nov.  11,  1761,  make  fast^  instead  of  letting  go  their  anchors. 

died  in  Paris,  Sept.  15,  1837.    He  received  an  Buoys  are  used  also  to  point  out  the  place  at 

ezeellent  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  which  an  anchor  or  a  cable  has  been  let  go 

grand  duke  Leopold,  but  forfeiting  the  friend-  near  the  shore. — Bell  buoys,  recently  intro^ 

ship  of  that  prince,  on  account  of  his  sympathies  duced,  are  floating  platforms  of  plate  iron,  with 

with  the  French  revolutionists,  he  resorted  to  a  mast  supporting  a  bell,  and  a  rail  around  the 

Corsica,  where  he  commenced  a  journal  of  so  platfomi  to  give  security  to  persona  taking  ret- 

inflammatory  a  character,  that  he  became  in-  nge  upon  them. 

volved  in  difficulties    with   the   government.  BuPALUB,  an  ancient  Greek  sculptor,  of  a 

Afker   having   spent   some  time  In  Sardinia,  £unily  long  celebrated  as  statuaries,  flourished 

whem  he  was  invited  to  draw  up  a  liberal  con-  -at  Chios  about  500  B.  C.    He  and  his  brother 

stitation  for  the  people,  he  eventually  repaired  Athenis   are  best  known  for   their  satirical 

to  Paris  to  mm  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  conflict  with  the  poet  Hipponaz.     Augustas 

CoKican  island  of  St  Pierre,  for  annexation  to  adorned   many  of  the   Bomon  temples  with 

France.  French  citizenship  was  conferred  upo|i  works  of  the  2  brothers,  who  used  the  pure 

him;  he  was  employed  in  important  nussions  in  white  marble  of  Pares.    Pausanias  represents 

Corsica  and  Oneglia,  and  became  an  ardent  Bnpalus  as  being  an  elegant  architect  as  well  as 

partisan  of  the  Terrorists.    Having  beende-  a  sculptor. 

tained  for  some  time  in  prison  after  the  fall  of  BUPHOliriA  (Gr.  /SoiK^vor,  oz-killer),  an  an- 

BoiMspierre,  he  founded  the  Pantheon  associa-  cient  Athenian  festival,  celebrated  every  year 

tioo,  and  when  this  was  dissolved  by  the  gov-  on  the  14th  of  Soirophorion,  on  the  Acr<^lis, 

erament,  he  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Babeu^  wee  in  honor  of  Zeus.    Barley  and  wheat  were 

•eateaoed  to  transportation,  but  was  flnally  per-  placed  on  the  altar,  and  the  ox  destined  for  the 

mitted  to  retire  to  Geneva,  and  afterward  went  sacrifice  was  permitted  to  go  and  eat  the  seeds, 

to  Bmasels,  where  he  published,  in  1828,  his  when  a  priest  armed  with  an  aze  sprang  for- 

GanapinUion,  de  Bdbeuf.    Betnraing  to  Paris  ward  and  slew  the  ox,  and  then  secreted  him- 

after  the  revolution  of  1880,  he  spent  the  rest  of  sell    The  other  priests,  as  if  not  knowing  the 

his  lift  In  poverty  and  obscurity.  author  of  the  deed,  made  inquiry,  and  failing  to 

BUONABOTTI,  Mioiul  Akoelo,  an  Italian  ascertain  any  thing,  for  lack  of  a  better  victim 

poet^    nephew  to  the   great   Midid  Angelo,  arraigned  the  axe,  found  it  guilty,  and  condemn- 

Dom   at  Florence     in   1568,    died  Jan.    11,  ed  it.    The  Buphonia  were  also  called  Diipolia. 

IM,    He   was   received  into   the   academy  BIJBBAG£,Kiohabd,  an  associate  of  Shake- 

of  Im  native  town  at  the  age  of  17.    He  was  speare,  and  actor  of  his  tragic  parts,  died  March, 

<Aenranl    admitted   into  the   academy  ddla  1620.     Gf  his  abilities  there  is  little  notice, 

(kutea.  and   took  part  in  editing  its  great  die-  except  fbom  one  \t  two  contemporary  authors 
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by  whom  his  name  is  incidentallr  mentioned^  vented  from  at  once  going  to  tbe  Hanran  by 
A  contemporary  epitapb,  in  which  he  is  much  the  treachery  of  the  Arabs,  although  he  re- 
praised,  is  extant  In  1608  he  was  one  of  the  ac-  mained  6  weeks  in  Damascus,  and  went  to 
tors  to  whom,  in  company  with  William  Shake-  Lebanon,  the  territory  of  the  Druses,  Mount 
speare.  a  license  was  granted  by  James  I.  Hermon,  and  other  places  in  Syria.    He  then 

BURBECK,  Hbnbt,  an  officer  in  the  Ameri-  in  a  fatiguing  Journey  of  20  days  explored  this 

can  revolution,  bom  in  Boston,  June  8, 1754,  obscure  country  of  the  Hauran,  the  Huranitis  of 

died  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Oct.  2, 1848.    He  the  Romans,  finding  many  vestiges  of  ancient 

joined  the  American  army  at  the  breaking  out  of  cities  and  Greek  inscriptions,  some  of  which 

the  war,  and  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant,  dated  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Tr^an  and 

In  1777  he  was  made  captain  in  a  regiment  of  Marcus  Aurelius.    In  Jan.  1811,  he  undertook 

artillery  in  the  Massachusetts  line.    He  was  excursions  into  the  desert  toward  the  Euphrates, 

with  the  army  at  Cambridge,  was  employed  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  was  robbed, 

near  Kew  York  till  the  British  evacuated  that  stripped  to  the  skin,  and  failed  in  accomplishing 

city,  was  in  the  army  of  Pennsylvania  under  any  of  the  objects  of  his  journey.    In  Feb.  he 

Washington,   and  shared   in   the  conflicts  of  again  repairea   to   Damascus^  made  another 

Brandy  wine  and  Germantown,  in  the  winter^s  journey  mto  the  Hauran,  transmitted  an  ac- 

sufferings   at   Valley  Forge,  in   the  perilous  count  of  his  discoveries  there  to  England,  and 

retreat  through  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  battle  on  June  18  departed  for  the  Dead  sea.    He 

of  Monmouth.    He  retired  at  the  close  of  the  explored  its  eastern  shores,  vinting  many  places 

war  with  the  brevet  rank  of  maior.    Subse-  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  afterward 

quently  he  engaged  under  Gen.  Wayne  in  the  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Petra,  which  had  not 

Indian  wars  on  the  western  frontier,  and  for  4  been  visited  by  any  modem  European  before 

years  held  command  of  Fort  Mackinaw.  In  the  himself.    Proceeding  toward  Akaba,  he  Joined 

war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  he  held  the  a  small  caravan,  crossed  the  desert  of  £l  Jih. 

rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general.  and  passing  a  short  distance  to  the  north  ot 

BUROKHARDT,  Johann  Karl,  a  German  Suez,  journeyed  on  to  Oairo.  His  first  employ- 
astronomer,  born  at  Leipsic,  April  80, 1778,  died  ment  at  Oairo  was  to  draw  up  a  detailed  account 
in  Paris,  June  21, 1825.  He  was  educated  in  of  his  journey  throu^^  Arabia  Petrsea;  and  then 
practical  astronomy  under  Zach  at  Gotha,  by  he  turned  his  attention  to  an  exploration  of  the 
whom  he  was  recommended  in  1797  to  Lolande  interior  of  Africa.  Finding  no  opportunity,  he 
at  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  in  1799  ad-  mode  a  journey  into  Kubia,  visiting  the  princi- 
junct  professor  in  the  bureau  of  longitudes,  and  pal  ruins  of  the  Nile ;  he  visited  and  described 
after  the  death  of  Lolande,  in  1807,  became  themqjestictemple  of  AbooSambool,  which  was 
director  of  the  observatory  of  the  military  afterward  opened  by  Belzoni.  On  March  2, 
school.  He  distinguL^ed  hunself  by  his  calcu-  1814,  he  joined  at  E^eh  a  caravan  of  about  50 
lations  of  the  orbits  of  comets,  translated  into  slave  merchants,  and  after  suffering  innumer- 
German  the  first  2  volumes  of  the  Mecaniqtie  able  trials  and  privations,  he  arrived  on  June 
cileste  of  Laplace,  published  many  astronomi-  26  at  Suakin  on  the  Red  sea,  where  he  took 
col  tables,  and  wrote  valuable  memoirs  for  the  passage  for  Jiddah,  landing  there  on  July  18. 
academy  of  sciences.  His  funds  becoming  exhausted,  he  determined 

BUROKHARDT,  Johakk  Ludwio,  a  Swiss  to  make  a  direct  application  to  Meheroet  All, 
traveller,  born  at  Lausanne,  Nov.  24, 1784,  died  then  at  Jayef,  to  learn  whether  he  would  accept 
in  Oiuro,  Oct.  17, 1817.  He  was  descended  from  a  bill  upon  Burckhardt^s  correspondent  at  Oairo, 
a  patrician  family  of  Basel,  and  after  studying  and  order  his  treasurer  at  Jiddan  to  pay  it.  This 
at  Leipsic  and  Gdttineen,  went  to  England  in  application  was  made  thi*ough  the  pasha^s  Ar- 
July,  1806,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  menian  phyidcian,  and  before  the  result  could 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  embraced  the  plan  be  known  to  Burckhardt,  Mehemet  Ali,  acci- 
which  the  latter  suggested  of  exploring  the  in-  dentally  hearing  of  his  condition,  despatched  a 
terior  of  Africa.  He  passed  the  next  2  or  8  messenger  to  him  with  a  sum  of  money,  request- 
years  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  ing  him  to  repair  at  Tayef.  Burckhardt  at  once 
language,  and  on  March  2,  1809,  sailed  for  the  olMyed  the  command,  and  on  being  presented 
Mediterranean,  arriving  at  Malta  in  April,  and  to  Mehemet  Ali,  Burckhardt  clearly  perceived 
there  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan  that  he  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  spy  of  the 
merchant.  Thence  he  sailed  for  Syria,  and  on  English  government,  although  he  was  well  re- 
arriving  on  its  coast  joined  a  caravan  and  forth-  ceived  by  the  pasha,  and  eventually  obtained 
with  proceeded  to  Aleppo,  where  he  made  a  his  permission  to  visit  Mecca  during  the  last  days 
protracted  stay,  engaged  with  his  Arabic  studies,  of  the  month  of  Ramadan.  Accordingly,  on 
and  in  gaining  such  a  knowledge  of  the  eastern  Sept.  7,  he  departed  with  other  pilgrims  for  the 
character  and  customs,  tliat  afterward  in  times  holy  city,  and  arrived  at  Mecca  2  days  after- 
of  trial  and  danger,  when  he  was  suspected  of  ward.  Thence  he  went  to  Jiddah  to  oom- 
being  a  spy,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  not  only  as  a  plete  the  purchase  of  his  travelling  equipments, 
true  but  as  a  learned  Mussulman.  In  July,  1810,  and  returned  to  Mecca  about  tibe  middle  ot 
he  left  Aleppo  on  a  journey  to  Palmyra,  thence  October.  After  witnessing  the  gorgeous  pa- 
through  the  country  of  the  Hauran  to  Damas-  geant  and  the  religious  services  of  the  great  pil- 
COS.    He  visited  the  fiunous  fttins^  but  was  pre-  grimage  <^  Arafat^  he  visited   Me&ia,  and 
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barely  eseapins  from  the  plagne  which  was  purpose  of  indacing  her  owners  to  adopt  the 
raging  at  Yembo,  he  finally  returned  to  Cairo,  sidewheel,  bat  was  unsuccessful.  His  views  in 
June  24,  1815.  He  then  undertook  a  journey  regard  to  ocean  navigation  becoming  known  to 
into  lower  Egypt,  and  afterward  wrote  the  jour-  some  gentlemen  in  Qlasgow,  they,  with  his  per- 
nal  of  his  Nubian  and  Arabian  travels.  In  1816,  mission,  issued  a  prospectus  for  ^'  Burden^s  At- 
the  plague  again  broke  out  at  Cairo,  and  to  lantic  Steam  Ferry  Company,"  in  which  was 
avoid  it  be  made  a  journey  to  Mount  Sinai.  He  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam- 
was  about  to  join  a  caravan  for  Fezzan,  when  he  ers  of  enormous  size,  thus  anticipating  by  sev- 
died  of  dysentery.  ,  He  bequeathed  his  collec-  eral  years  the  "Leviathan"  of  Mr.  Brunei, 
tion  of  800  volumes  of  oriental  MSS.  to  the  BURDER,  Rev.  George,  an  English  clergy- 
library  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  his  man  of  the  Independent  church,  and  one  of  the 
traveb  were  published  after  bis  death  in  Eng-  founders  of  the  London  missionary  society,  born 
land  and  Germany.  June  6,  1752,  died  May  29,  1882.  In  1778  he 
BURDEN,  Henbt,  an  inventor  and  me-  was  admitted  a  student  in  the  royal  academy  of 
chanic,  born  at  Dunblane,  Scotland,  April  20,  arts.  He  began  then  to  preach  occasionally,  and 
1791.  His  father  was  a  smail  farmer,  and  it  at  length  determined  to  abandon  artistic  pur- 
was  while  a  youth  engaged  on  the  farm  that  suits  altogether.  He  was  settled  as  pastor  first  at 
the  son  gave  evidence  of  inventive  genius,  by  Lancaster,  and  in  1788  he  removed  to  Coventry, 
making  with  his  own  hands  labor-saviuff  ma-  where  he  resided  during  20  years.  In  1808  he 
chinery  from  the  roughest  materials,  witb  but  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Fetter  lane,  Lon- 
few  tools  and  no  models.  His  first  marked  don,  where  he  officiated  during  the  remaining  29 
suooesB  was  in  constructing  a  thrashing  ma-  years  of  his  life.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Lon- 
chine.  He  afterward  engaged  in  erecting  grist  don  missionary  society,  and  editor  of  its  organ, 
mills  and  making  various  farm  implements,  the  "Evangelical  Mif^ine."  He  is  now  re- 
During  this  period  he  attended  the  school  of  membered  principally  by  his  ^'Yillage  Sermons,'' 
William  Hawley,  an  accomplished  arithmeti-  which  appeared  in  6  volumes  from  the  years 
eian;  and  afterward,  having  resolved  to  try  his  1799  to  1812.  He  also  published  volumes  of 
fortunes  in  America  as  a  machinist  and  invent-  "^  Cottage  Sermons,"  ^^  Sea  Sermons,"  and  '^Ser-* 
or,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  and  entered  upon  a  mons  to  the  Aged,"  which  were  very  widely  cir- 
course  of  studies,  embracing  mathematics,  en-  oulated ;  and  edited  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
gineering,  and  drawing.  Arriving  in  this  conn-  and  Henry's  "  Commentaries  upon  the  Bible." 
try  in  1819,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improve-  BURDETT,  Sik  Francis,  an  English  politi- 
ment  of  agricultural  implements.  His  first  effort  clan,  born  Jan.  25,  1770,  died  Jan.  28,  1844. 
was  in  making  an  improved  plough,  which  took  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and 
the  first  premium  at  8  county  fairs.  In  1820  he  Oxford,  and  afterward  passed  some  years  on 
invented  the  first  cultivator  in  the  country.  In  the  continent,  residing  at  Paris  during  the  early 
1828  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Troy  iron  and  part  of  the  French  revolution,  and  returning  to 
nail  factory.  In  1825  he  received  a  patent  for  his  England,  in  1798,  imbued  with  some  of  its  prin- 
machine  for  making  the  wrought  spike.  In  1884  ciples,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  friend 
he  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  his  and  instructor,  John  Home  Tooke.  He  married 
spike  machine^  and  in  1885  for  a  machine  for  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Coutts,  the 
making  horse-shoes.  In  1840  he  patented  a  wedthy  London  banker,  and  sister  to  the  mar- 
machine  for  making  the  hook-headed  spike,  an  chioness  of  Bute  and  the  countess  of  Guildford. 
article  which  is  used  on  every  railroad  in  the  In  1796  he  became  parliamentary  representative 
U.  8.  In  the  same  year  he  patented  a  self-  of  Boroughbridge,  in  Yorkshire,  his  colleague 
acting  machine  for  reducing  puddlers'  balls  being  Sir  John  Scott,  aJ^rward  Lord  Eldon. 
into  blooms.  In  1848  he  patented  an  improve-  In  parliament  he  avowed  the  most  liberal 
ment  in  his  horse-shoe  machinery.  In  1849  he  opinions,  denouncing  the  government  as  in- 
patented  a  self  acting  machine  for  rolling  pud-  imical  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  con- 
dlers'  balls  into  bars.  In  June,  1857,  he  patent-  damning  the  war  with  France.  He  strenuously 
ed  a  new  machine  for  making  horse- shoes,  advocated  parliamentary  reform,  the  liberty  of 
This  may  be  considered  his  greatest  triumph  in  the  press,  and  inquiry  into  and  exposure  of  the 
mechanics ;  it  is  self-acting,  and  produces  from  abuses  in  the  Cold  Bath  Fields  and  other  pris- 
the  iron  bars  60  shoes  per  minute.  He  has  ons.  He  was  brought  forward  at  the  general 
obtained  patents  for  this  machine  from  everr  election  of  1802  as  candidate  on  the  popular  in- 
prominent  government  of  Europe.  Mr.  B.'s  terest  for  Middlesex,  was  elected  after  a  long 
suspension  waterwheel  is  another  of  his  inven-  and  close  contest,  had  to  vacate  his  seat,  owing 
liona.  In  1888  he  built  a  steamboat  800  feet  to  some  irregularity  in  the  proceedings,  stood  a 
long,  with  paddlewheels  80  feet  diameter :  from  second  contest  in  1804,  and  was  finally  return- 
its  shape  it  was  called  the  ^*  cigar  boat."  It  was  ed.  He  continued  strongly  in  opposition  to  the 
lost  through  the  mismanagement  of  the  pilot.  In  government  until  the  accession  of  Fox  and  Lord 
1836  Mr.  B.  warmly  advocated  the  construction  Grenville  in  1806,  when  he  as  strongly  Bupix)rt- 
of  aline  of  ocean  steamers  of  15,000  tons  bur-  ed  their  policy,  but  at  the  same  time  lost  his 
deo.  In  1845,  when  the  steamer  Great  Britain  seat  for  Middlesex  at  the  general  election.  In 
was  crippled  by  breaking  one  of  her  screw  1807  he  was  put  forward  as  candidate  for  the 
bladea,  Mr.  B.  went  to  England  for  the  especial  dty  of  Westminster  while  suffering  from  a 
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wound  received  in  a  dnel  with  Mr.  Paul  (who  aided  Peel  and  Wellington  in  passins  the  Gath- 

was  also  wounded  and  also  went  to  the  poll),  olic  relief  bill  of  1829 ;  and  strenuously  snpport- 

and  was  elected  with  Lord  Cochrane.    He  con-  ed  Lord  Grey  in  the  reform  bill  and  the  aboli- 

tinned  to  sit  for  Westminster  for  the  next  80  tion  of  slavery.    Aristocratic  by  birth,  rank, 

{rears.    In  1809  he  made  strong,  not  to  say  vio-  property,  and  connections,  he  beciime  angry 

ent,  speeches  in  the  house  of  commons  in  advo-  with  Lord  Melbourne  for  maintaining  a  com- 

cacy  of  parliamentary  reform.    Early  in  1810  he  pact,  expressed  or  implied,  with  Mr.  O^Con- 

Eresented,  and  forcibly  supported,  a  petition  from  nell,  and  even  made  a  motion  in  Brookes'a 
is  conatitneota  in  favor  of  the  same  measure,  club  for  Melbourne's  expulsion.  His  West- 
In  Feb.  of  that  year  John  Gale  Jones,  a  popular  minster  constituents,  after  80  years'  reliance 
declaimer  at  reform  meetings  in  London,  hay-  upon  him,  sent  him  a  requisition  to  resign 
ing  impugned  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  his  seat  in  parliament.  He  complied,  again 
house  of  commons,  was  committed  to  New-  became  a  candidate  (though  with  an  avowed 
gate  by  that  assembly.  Immediately  afterward  change  in  his  politics),  and,  between  diatmst  ia 
8ir  Francis  Burdett  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne  and  abiding  popularity  on  per- 
his  own  constituents,  in  which  he  denied  the  aonal  grounds,  was  reelected,  after  a  close  contest, 
power  of  the  house  of  commons  to  imprison  de-  He  made  a  tour  through  tlie  north  of  England 
linqnents,  and  condemned  their  treatment  of  in  the  course  of  that  year  (1887),  avowing  de- 
Gale  Jones.  This  letter  was  published  in  oidedtory  opinions.  At  the  next  election  he  was 
Cobbett's  ^*  Political  Register"  on  Maixh  24,  returned  as  member  for  North  Wiltshire,  where 
1810,  and  after  a  warm  debate  (April  6)  the  he  had  large  estates,  and  held  that  seat  until  his 
house  of  commons  voted  it  to  be  *^  a  libel-  death.  At  one  period  of  his  life  Sir  Francis 
lous  and  scandalous  paper,"  and  the  apprehen-  Burdett  lent  £1,000  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  which  sum 
sion  of  the  writer  was  ordered.  Maintain-  was  never  repaid,  Cobbett  declaring  (in  a  letter 
ing  that  the  speaker's  warrant  was  illegal,  from  Long  Island  in  Nov.  1817)  that  principle 
he  barricaded  hb  house  and  was  besieged  for  2  forbade  his  paying  money  to  any  English  sub- 
davs,  when  the  sergeant-at-arms,  assisted  by  ject,  as  he  had  been  badly  used  by  the  English 
police  and  military,  forcibly  entered  and  con-  government. — In  person  Burdett  wns  thin,  and 
veyed  Sir  Francis  to  the  tower.  Prior  to  this,  almost  invariably  wore  the  costume  (buckskins 
riots  had  commenced  in  the  neighborhood  of  and  top  boots)  of  an  English  fox  hunter.  The 
his  house,  and  the  military  had  fired  upon  and  best  portrait  of  him  was  given  by  Hayter  in  his 
wounded  many  of  the  people.  On  the  return  "Passing  of  the  Reform  Sill."  He  was  a  fluent' 
of  the  soldiers  from  escorting  Sir  Francis  to  the  and  earnest,  rather  than  an  eloquent  speaker, 
tower,  the  mob  assailed  them;  the  soldiers  fired  and  was  fond  of  quotations  from  the  classics, 
their  carbines,  and  shot  one  man  dead,  beside  Parliamentary  reform  was  the  great  purpose  of 
wounding  several  others.  Sir  Francis  remained  his  life,  and  when  that  was  granted,  in  1882,  he 
in  the  tower,  however,  until  the  prorogation  considered  all  beyond  that  as  advancing  into 
of  parliament  in  June,  1810,  when  his  impris-  revolution.  Napoleon  stated  at  St.  Helena  that 
onment  expired  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  if  he  had  carriea  out  his  intention  of  invading 
afterward  brought  actions  against  the  speaker  England,  it  was  his  purpose,  had  he  succeeded,  to 
for  having  ordered  his  arrest  with  forcible  en-  proclaim  a  republic  in  London  and  establish  Sir 
try  into  his  house,  against  the  sergeant-at-arms  Francis  Burdett,  as  a  popular  idol,  at  its  head, 
for  having  executed  the  sneaker's  warrant,  and  On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Coutts  (duchess  of  St. 
a|;ainst  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower  for  holding  Albans),  his  daughter,  Angela  Georgiana,  bom 
him  in  custody,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  sue-  April  25,  1814,  inherited  her  vast  property, 
oeeding  sessions  he  contended  that  taxation  assumed  the  name  of  her  benefactor,  and,  as 
without  representation  was  a  fraud  on  the  pubho.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  became  equally  distin- 
He  also  opposed  the  suspension  of  the  Juibeas  cor-  guished  for  her  wealth  and  the  liberal  use  of  it. 
ptu  act)  and  supported  Oatholic  emancipation.  BUEDON,  Wzluam,  an  English  writer  on 
In  1819  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-gen-  philosophical  subjects.  His  work,  entitled 
eral  for  a  letter  condemning  the  proceedings  of  **  Materials  for  Thinking,"  supplied  Golton  with 
the  Lancashire  magistrates  and  yeomanry  at  the  many  of  the  materials  of  his  ''  Lacon."  He  also 
'^  Manchester  massacre,"  and  in  March,  1820,  a  published  ^*  Thoughts  on  Politics,  Morality,  and 
Leicestershire  jury  declared  this  missive  to  be  a  Literature."  He  died  in  1818. 
seditious  libel  His  sentence  was  8  months'  BUBDWAN,  a  district  of  British  India,  en- 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £1,000.  The  bank  closed  by  the  districts  of  Beerbhoom,  Nuddea, 
note  which  he  thus  paid  away  is  still  pre-  Hoogly,  and  Bancora ;  area,  2,224  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
served  in  the  bank  of  England,  with  an  inscrip-  1,854,152.  It  is  a  rich,  level  country,  abuncunt* 
tion  in  Burdett's  own  writing  that  to  save  his  ly  watered  by  the  Hadjee,Dummodah,  Bhagmt- 
life,  which  further  imprisonment  threatened  to  tee,  &c.,  but  suti^ect  to  inundations.  The  climate 
destroy,  he  submitted  to  be  robbed.  He  support-  is  sultry  but  healthy.  The  lands  are  highly  cnlti- 
ed  the  cause  of  Queen  Caroline;  brought  in,  and  vated,  and  produce  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  cot- 
carried  through  the  commons,  a  Catholic  eman-  ton,  rice,  potatoes,  betel,  &o.  bugar  refining  is 
cipation  bill;  supported  chancery  reform ;  op-  extensively  and  skilfully  carried  on.  Coal  and 
posed  the  com  laws;  steadily  adhered  to  Mr.  iron  are  found  in  considerable  quantity  and  ez- 
Canning  daring  his  brief  premiership,  in  1827 ;  ported  to  Calcutta,  bat  a  large  part  of  theae 
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products,  though  bearing  the  name  of  Bard  wan,  BURETTE,  a  chemioal  instrument  used  for 

is  really  br<)U|;ht  from  the  adjacent  district  of  dividing  a  given  quantity  of  any  liquid  into  100 

Bancora.     The  other  exports  are  hides,  horns,  or  1,000  parts. 

timber,  lac,  and  silk.    The  native  landowners,  Btl^KG,  Johank  Tobias,  a  German  astrono* 

or  zemindars,  are  nsaally  very  rich,  and  many  mer,  bom  at  Vienna  Dec.  24,  1766,  died  at 

of  them  reside  at  Calcutta,  leaving  the  manage-  Wiesena,  near  Klagenfarth,  Nov.  25, 1834.    He 

ment  of  their  estates  to  agents.    The  chief  of  was  for  3  years  assistant  in  the  observatory  at 

these  proprietors  is  the  present  titular  rajah,  a  Yienna,  and  afterward  professor  at  Klagenfarth. 

part  of  whose  immense  wealth  has  been  devoted  In  1798  the  French  institute  proposed  an  as- 

to  the  advancement  of  education.    A  school  in  tronomical  question,  and  required  that  its  solu- 

Burdwan,   the  extension  of  a  branch  of  tlie  tion  should  be  based  upon  at  least  600  observa- 

medical  ct)llege,  and  several  scholarships  in  the  tions.    Papers  of  great  merit  were  presented 

Hindoo  college,  owe  their  foundation  to  his  lib-  by  BOrg  and  by  Alexis  Bouvard,  and  the  judges 

erollty.     Tiie  great  military  route,  denominated  were  at  a  loss  b<:twoen  claims  so  nearly  equaL 

the  great  trunk  road  from  Calcutta  to  Benares  The  difSculty  was  settled  by  Napoleon,  who 

and  the  North- West  Provinces,  passes  through  contributed  the  amount  of  8,000  francs  for  a 

this  district,  which  is  also  intersected  by  the  second  prize.    The  most  important  publications 

unfinished  raiiway  from  Calcutta  to  Rajamahal,  of  Barg  were  upon  the  subject  of  the  lunar  mo- 

and  by  the  branch  railway  from  Burdwan  to  tions. 

the  coal  mines  of  Raneegunje.    Burdwan  was  BURG-DORF    (Fr.    BertJumd)^  a   town  of 

formerly  an  independent  state,  and  was  acquir-  Switzerland,  on  the  Emmen.    It  is  the  entrepot 

ed  by  the  £.  I.  company  under  tlie  treaty  witli  for  the  linen  goods  and  cheeses  of  the  Emmen- 

Meer  Cossim  in  1760.    The  cession  was  confirm-  thai.    The  castle  which  stands  here  was  former- 

ed  by  the  emperor  Shah  Alum  in  1765. — Bubd-  ly  a  place  of  great  strength.    Pestalozzi  resid- 

WAX,  the  capital  of  this  district,  is  situated  on  ed  from  1798  to  1804  in  the  chateau  of  Burg- 

the  left  bank  of  the  Dummodah,  74  miles  N.  W.  dorf,  and  converted  it  into  an  educational  insti- 

of  Gidcntta;  pop.  54,000.    It  consists  mainly  tution.    In  the  vicinity  are  the  baths  of  Som- 

of  a  crowded  assemblage  of  wretched  mud  merhaus.    Pop.  3,700. 

houses,  with  no  temples  of  much  elegance,  and  BURGER,  Feiedbioh,  baron,  Austrian  gov- 
few  handsome  buildings  of  any  sort.  The  resi-  ernor  of  Lombardy,  began  life  as  a  lawyer  in 
dence  of  the  titular  rajnh  is  a  collection  of  vari-  Gratz,  and  having  subsequently  rendered  signal 
ous-colored  houses  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  services  to  the  Lloyd^s  steamboat  company  of 
remarkable  for  size  and  want  of  symmetry.  Trieste,  he  was  sent  in  1848  as  delegate  of  that 
The  town  contains  English  government  and  city  to  the  Frankfort  parliament.  He  soon  re- 
militaxy  schools,  the  residences  of  the  European  linquished  his  seat,  and,  returning  to  Austria, 
civil  fimctionaries,  and  &ctories  of  silk  and  cot-  was  appointed  attorney-general  at  Trieste,  and 
ton.  In  the  vicinity  are  indigo  works,  and  an  in  1850  governor  of  Styria.  Successfully  over- 
artificial  pool  surrounded  by  an  ornamented  coming  the  prejudice  attaching  to  him  as  a 
portico,  much  resorted  to  by  bathers.  commoner,  and  adopting  the  policy  of  his 
BUREAU,  a  county  of  Illinois,  N.  TV.  of  friend  Bach,  the  minister,  he  gave  much  satis- 
IQiDois  river,  which  is  here  navigated  by  steam-  faction  to  the  government,  and  was  promoted 
boats.  The  surface  is  but  little  elevated,  and  in  1851  to  the  oflSce  of  governor  of  Lombardy, 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Timber  is  scarce,  the  title  of  baron  being  conferred  upon  him 
QtnsXL  groves  are  scattered  over  the  surface,  but  ^pnl  23, 1854. 

there  are  no  forests  of  considerable  magnitude.  BURGER,  Johakx,  a  German  writer  upon 

Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  dairy  pro-  rural  economy,  bom  Aug.  5,  1778,  at  Wolfs- 

duce,  are  the  staples.    In  1850  the  prodnctions  berff,  in  Oarinthia,  died  Jan.  24,  1842.    He  in- 

were  542,823  bushels  of  Indian  com,  171,402  of  troduced  the  culture  of  maize,  and  the  use  of 

wheat,  119,048  of  oats,  9,428  tons  of  hay,  and  improved  agricultural  implements,  among  which 

151,410  pounds  of  butter.    There  were  6  com  was  the  horse-hoe  or  cultivator.    In  1808  he 

and  fioar  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  13  churches,  was  appointed  professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 

and  1,473  pupils  attending  public  schools.   Area,  lyceum  at  Klagenfarth,  where  he  remained  for 

800  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  19,518,  an  increase  12  years.     His  most  important  work  was  a 

since  1850  of  10,677 ;  capital,  Princeton.    The  **  Hand-book  of  Agriculture,"  published  in  1820. 

Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  and  the  Chicago,  BtJRGER,  Gottfmkd  August,  a  German 

Burlington,  and  Quinoy  railroads  intersect  the  poet,  bom  at  Wollmerswende,  near  Halberstadt, 

county.  Jan.  1,  1748,  died  in  Gdttingen,  June  8, 1794. 

BURET,  Euakms,  a  French  writer,  bom  at  Educated  by  his  father,  a  Protestant  minister, 

Troyes  in  1811,  died  at  Saint  Leu  Taverny  in  he  evinced  a  remarkable  talent  for  poetry.    He 

1842.    In  1840  he  wrote  a  dissertation  on  pan-  left  the  school  of  Aschersleben  in  consequence 

perism,  upon  which  a  prize  was  conferred  by  the  of  a  severe  punishment,  incurred  on  account  of 

academy,  and  subsequently  published  inEngland  a  comic  poem,  and  that  of  Halle  because  theolog- 

an  important  paper  upon  the  misery  of  the  labor-  ical  studies  did  not  agree  with  his  romantic  dis- 

iog  da^es  in  France  and  England.    He  spent  position.    He  now  chose  the  law,  and  went  to 

some  time  in  Algiers,  and  wrote  a  valuable  G5ttingen,  where  he  found  a  circle  of  congenial 

roJnme  upon  that  country.  spirits,  the  2  counts  of  Stolberg,  Voss,  H61ty, 
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and  odiers,  with  whom  he  formed  the  romantic  he  reached  tbe  age  of  21.  Bat  he  was  a  great 
Haivhund^  and  pnrsaed  the  Atudy  of  foreign  reader,  perusing  every  book  within  his  reach, 
poetry,  both  ancient  and  modern.  There  he  and  devoting  his  leisure  hoars  to  compositioii 
wrote  his  popular  ballad  Lenore^  which  made  and  other  modes  of  self-improvement.  At  21 
him  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  German  nation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  en- 
In  1772  he  obtained  a  small  office,  and  his  grand-  tered  the  academy  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  to  pre- 
father  now  assisted  him  with  money ;  bat  apart  pare  for  college.  A  severe  illness  soon  obliged 
of  this  was  embezzled,  and  a  series  of  bitter  nim  to  leave  this  situation,  but  his  determinar 
embarrassments  followed.  Love  and  marriage,  tion  to  acquire  a  liberal  education  could  not  be 
however,  were  the  chief  sources  of  grief  and  repressed.  He  returned  to  the  academy  in  the 
sufferings  for  the  poet.  Three  times  married,  autumn,  and  was  again  called  home  by  the 
his  conjugal  life  was  destroyed  by  romantic  death  of  his  father.  With  rigid  economy,  and 
passion,  death,  and  divorce.  Appointed  at  by  teaching  school  a  few  months  in  the  winter, 
Gdttingen  as  professor  without  salary,  he  labor-  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Wrentham  in  the 
ed  by  writing  and  translating  to  earn  bread  for  spring  of  1792.  Here  his  fine  oratorical  powers 
his  children,  and  even  the  consolations  of  poe-  were  first  cultivated  by  a  coarse  of  self-disci- 
try  and  fame  were  envenomed  by  the  severe  pline  not  unlike  that  which  the  great  master  of 
criticism  of  Schiller.  Death,  however,  soon  Grecian  eloquence  employed  to  remedv  a  de- 
gave  him  rest.  His  poetical  works  are  distin-  feet  of  nature.  Although  very  fluent  in  con- 
guished  by  genial  force  and  melodious  versifica-  versation,  yet  whenever  he  rose  to  speak  at 
tion.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  an  ardent  and  the  school  exercises  he  would  stammer  and  hes- 
passionate,  but  honest  soul.  Schiller  found  itate  to  such  a  degree  that  his  friends  deemed 
them  wanting  in  the  ideal  element  His  Lenore^  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  acquire  the  power 
Lied  vom  bravem  MannSj  &c.,  rank  among  the  of  oratory.  But  his  energy  and  ambition  were 
besft  productions  of  their  kind.  Renowned  unconquerable.  Near  the  village  was  a  dense 
authors  of  other  countries,  among  others  forest,  within  which  he  found  a  small  cleared 
Walter  Scott  and  the  great  Polish  poet  Mic-  space,  where,  in  solitude,  he  daily  practised  dec- 
kiewicz^  in  his  beautiful  ^ciMsibo,  have  imitated  lamation,  carefully  studying  every  tone  and 
him. — ^Uis  first  wife  died  in  1784.  BQrger  movement,  until  he  had  mastered  his  hesitation, 
married  then  her  sister  Molly,  who  had  been  and  acquired  a  natural  and  easy  style  of  deliv- 
long  before  the  object  of  his  devoted  love,  and  ery.  In  Sept  1798,  he  entered  Rhode  Island 
whom  he  celebrated  with  poetical  enthusiasm  college,  now  Brown  university,  at  Providence, 
in  his  writings.  Molly  died  in  1786. — Eusb  and  graduated  8  years  later  with  the  first 
BuBGEB  (Maria  Christine  Elizabeth  Hahn),  tlie  honors  of  his  class.  He  then  taught  a  school 
poet^s  third  wife,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Nov.  19,  in  Providence  for  more  than  a  year,  at  the  same 
1769,  died  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Nov.  24^  time  pursuing  the  study  of  law,  and  was  ad- 
1833.  Fascinated  with  Burger's  genius,  she  mittea  to  practise  in  1799.  The  bar  of  Rhode 
addressed  a  poem  to  him  expressive  of  her  love  Island  at  that  time  was  eminent  for  the  elo- 
and  admiration.  They  were  married  in  1790,  quence  and  legal  ability  of  its  members.  It  was 
but  divorced  2  years  afterward.  Elise  was  as  a  trying  field  for  the  young  advocate,  and  a 
brilliant  as  she  was  sentimental,  became  in  fitting  arena  for  the  exercise  of  his  noblest 
turns  actress  and  improvisatrice,  and  wrote  powers.  He  soon  won  the  dibtinction  which 
several  dramas,  a  novel,  and  a  volume  of  poetry,  legal  acumen  and  commanding  eloquence  cannot 
BURGES,  Tristam,  an  American  statesman  fail  to  confer.  His  practice  became  extensive, 
and  orator,  born  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  Feb.  The  power  of  his  oratory  and  the  clearness  of 
26,  1770,  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct  18,  his  arguments  were  confessed  by  all  who  heard 
1853.  His  father,  John  Burges,  entered  the  him.  In  1801  he  married  a  daughter  of  Wei- 
army  as  a  lieutenant  in  1775,  with  the  intention  come  Arnold,  on  opulent  merchant  of  Provi- 
of  remaining  in  it  daring  the  war,  but  a  severe  dence.  Mr.  Burges  soon  became  a  leader  of 
illness,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered,  the  federal  party,  and  in  1811  was  elected  to  a 
obliged  him  to  resign  in  a  few  months.  He  seat  in  the  state  legislature.  In  1B15  he  was 
was  a  farmer  of  moderate  means,  and  in  winter  made  chief  Justice  of  the  state.  Tiie  triumph 
worked  at  his  trade  as  a  cooper.  With  a  large  of  the  republican  party  the  next  year  removed 
family  of  8  sons  and  5  daughters,  and  at  a  pe-  him  from  this  important  trust.  He  was  shortly 
riod  when  schools,  even  in  New  England  were  afterward  made  professor  of  oratory  and  belles- 
few,  ho  was  unable  to  give  h\s  children  the  ad-  lettres  in  Brown  university,  which  place  he 
vantages  of  an  early  education.  Tristam,  the  filled  with  great  success  until  his  election  as  a 
youngest  of  the  sons,  was  obliged  to  assist  his  representative  in  congress  in  1825.  He  took 
father  on  the  farm  and  in  the  cooper's  shop.  His  his  seat  in  December  of  that  year,  and  almost 
eldest  sister  taught  him  to  read,  his  father  in-  immediately  achieved  a  national  reputation  by 
structed  him  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  his  splendid  speech  on  the  judiciary,  which  was 
frotn  a  friendly  sea-captain  he  learned  a  little  pronounced  by  a  veteran  member  of  the  house 
navigation.  When  15  years  old  he  attended  a  to  bo  **  one  of  the  greatest  displays  of  eloquence 
school  in  the  vicinity  for  6  weeks,  and  agda  ever  heard  in  this  hall."  In  1827  he  was  re- 
the  next  year  for  6  weeks  more.  This  was  all  elected  without  opposition.  As  chairman  of 
the  instruction  he  received  from  others  until  the  committee  on  military  pensions  he  m&de  a 
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report  and  enbiiiitted  a  bill  proposing  a  system  of  a  portion  of  the  Psalms,  **  Paf^  from  the 
of  pensions  for  the  sarviving  soldiers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,*'  a  onri- 
revolution,  and  including  also  the  widows  of  ous  treatise  on  death,  entitled  the  "*  Last  Enemy, 
those  who  had  died  before  this  national  debt  of  Conquering  and  Conquered,"  a  volume  of  ^  Sei> 
gratitude  "wos  acknowledged.  The  woollen  bill  mons  on  the  Christian  life,''  and  a  valuable 
in  1828  initiated  a  aeries  of  debates  upon  the  discourse  delivered  in  1854  before  the  Maine 
tariff^  which  lasted  for  5  years.  It  was  in  the  historical  society.  His  style  is  remarkable  for 
course  of  this  protracted  controversy  that  Mr.  its  sterling  and  sober  vigor. 
Barges  made  many  of  his  most  brilliant  efforts  BURGESS,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Eng., 
in  defence  of  the  American  system;  and  it  was  born  at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  Nov.  18, 1756, 
in  repelling  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  died  in  Salisbury,  Feb.  19,  1837.  His  father 
opponents  of  protection  that  his  luminous  logic  carried  on  business  as  a  grocer,  and  his  brother 
and  his  terrible  sarcasm  won  for  him  an  un«  removing  to  London,  where  he  had  an  estab- 
rivalled  repatation  as  a  perfect  master  of  the  lishment  in  the  Strand,  long  the  depot  of  ^^  Bnr- 
g;reat  art  of  intellcctnal  gladiatorship.  There  gess'a  sauce,"  amassed  a  large  fortune  there. 
was  scarcely  a  question  of  any  importance,  that  Thomas  Burgess  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
arose  dming  the  10  years  of  his  congressional  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Oxford  at  the  age  of 
career,  which  Mr.  Surges  did  not  illostrate  20,  and  became  logic  reader  and  fellow  and 
with  his  convincing  logic,  his  persuasive  elo-  tutor  of  his  college.  He  obtained  a  prize  for  an 
qaenoe,  or  his  blighting  satire.  In  1833  he  was  '^  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities."  and  pub- 
again  elected,  for  the  5th  and  last  time,  at  a  lished  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Formation 
period  when  the  doctrine  of  nullification  was  of  the  Greek  Langoage."  Mr.  Addington,  who 
agitating  the  country.  His  views  on  this  sub*  had  been  his  fellow  student  at  Winchester  and 
jeet  were  fully  and  fearlessly  expressed.  It  was  Oxford,  became  prime  minister  in  1801,  and  an- 
the  only  point  upon  which  he  sustained  the  pointed  him  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1808.  He 
course  of  President  Jackson.  He  opposed  the  was  translated  to  the  much  richer  see  of  Salis- 
compromise  tariff  bill  of  Mr.  Clay,  when  it  came  bury  in  1825,  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
down  to  the  house,  with  a  vehemence  natural  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the 
to  his  character.  This  opposition,  doubtless,  royal  society  of  literature,  of  which,  in  1821,  he 
caosed  his  defeat  in  1885,  when  the  democratic  became  first  president,  an  oflSce  which  he  re- 
republican  party  obtfuned  the  power  in  Rhode  signed  to  Lord  Dover  in  1832.  Among  his 
Island.  He  never  again  took  part  in  public  af-  numerous  works  are  editions  of  Bnrton^s  ^^  Pen- 
iairs,  but  cultivated  his  farm  near  Providence  talogia  "  and  Dawes*s  *^  Miscellanea  Oritica," 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  84th  "  Considerations  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery," 
year  of  his  age.  In  the  style  of  his  writings  and  ^' First  Principles  of  ChrisUan  Knowledge," 
speeches  Mr.  Burges  was  ornate  and  peculiar,  and  many  others,  theological,  classical,  and  po- 
The  richness  of  his  classical  and  scriptural  illus-  litical. 

tration  was  beyond  that  of  his  compeers.    The  BUBGH,  Jahes,  a  Scotch  writer,  bom  at 

aouteness  of  his  logic  was  felt  and  admitted  by  Madderty,  in  Perthshire,  in  1714^  died  Aug. 

his  opponents.    He  is  better  remembered  for  26, 1775.    Proving  unsuccessful  in  business,  he 

his  unequalled  sarcasm,  probably  because  that  went  to  London,  where  he  was  employed  for 

was  a  sphere  in  which  he  had  many  competi-  one  year  as  a  corrector  of  the  press.    He  then 

tors,  and  wherein  he  was  usually  the  victor,  engaged  as  assistant  in  the  grammar-school  at 

But   the   brilliancy  of    his    scholarship,  the  Mitflow;  after  which,  in  1747,  he  opened  a 

beanty  of  his  allusions,  the  exquisite   oma-  school  on  his   own   account   at  Newington, 

mentaUonof  his  more  finished  efforts,  these  are  which  he  continued  for  22  years.    While  at 

points  that  give  him  a  far  lugher  title  to  re-  Marlow  he  published  his  "  Britons'  Remem- 

membrance  than  the  deadly  thrusts  of  a  sa-  brancer,''  which  passed  through  4  large  editions 

Ure  in  which  he  had  no  equal. — A  memoir  of  in  less  than  2  years.    It  was  published  anony- 

Tristam    Burges,    with   selections    from    his  mously,  and  its  authorship  was  ascribed  to  some 

speeches  and  occasional  writings,  by  Henry  L.  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church.    He  pub- 

Bowen,  was  published  in  1835.  lished  numerous  political  pieces,  and  was,  dur- 

BURGESS,  Gbobqb,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  ing  many  years,  a  frequent  contributor  to  peri- 

PkioCestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  state  of  odicals.  His  principal  writings  were  ^' Thoughts 

Maiqa,  bom  in  Providence,  R.I.,  Oct.  81, 1809.  on  Education,''  ''Political  Disquisitions,"  the 

After   graduating   at  Brown  university,    and  ''Dignity  of  Human  Nature,"  "Crito,  or  Es- 

holding  a  tutorship  in  that  college,  he  travelled  says^'*  and  a  Utopian  romance  under  the  title 

in  Europe,  and  studied  for  2  years  in  the  uni«  of  the  "  Settlement,  Laws,  Government,  &c., 

vernties  of  Grdttingen,  Bonn,  and  Berlin.    He  of  the  Cessares,  a  people  of  South  America." 

was  rector  of  Christ  church  in  Hartford  fh>m  BURGLARY  (Law  Lat  burgi  latro,  one  who 

1834  to  1847,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  breaks  into  a  house  or  enclosed  place ;  Sax. 

of  the  diocese  of  Maine,  and  became,  at  the  htubree^  a  house-breaker) ;  in  old  English  law 

ssme  time,  rector  of  Christ  church  in  Gardiner,  called  Hame-secken,  as  it  still  is  in  Scotland, 

The  duties  of  both  offices  he  has  since  fulfilled  the  crime  of  breaking  into  a  dwelling-house  or 
with  great  acceptance  and  ability.     He  has  •  building  connected  therewith,  at  night,  with 

published  2  academic  poema,  a  metrical  version  Intent  to  conmiit  a  felony.  Formerly  it  included 
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breaking  into  a  ehoroh,  because,  as  explained  or  into  a  shop,  warehouse,  &o,,  with  intent  to 

by  Lord  Coke,  the  church  is  domiu  mansio-  steal,  is  burglary  in  the  8d  degree.  The  punish- 

nalu  Dei;  so,  also,  according  to  Spelman,  it  ment  of  burglary  is  various  in  the  different 

included  the  breaking  the  gates  or  walls  of  states — usnaUy  imprisonment  in  state  prison 

a  town,  which  might  in  like  manner  have  been  £or  a  term  of  years. 

said  to  be  the  mansion  of  the  garrison  or  oorpo-  '  BUKGOMASTER  (Ger.  BArffermeister^  chief 

ration.     But,  by  the  English  statutes  now  in  of  the  citLeens),  in  German  and  Dutch  towns, 

force,  burglary  is  limited  to  the  breaking  into  a  the  chief  executive  municipal  officer ;  in  France 

dwelling-house ;  the  breaking  into  a  church  is  called  maite ;  in  England,  mayor.    Burgh  ia 

also  made  an  offence,  but  not  under  this  designa*  synonymous  with  borough;  a  burgess  is  the 

tion.    To  constitute  burglary  it  is  held :  1.  That  nolder  of  a  tenement  in  a  borough, 
the  house  broken  into  must  be  a  place  of  actual       BUBGONET,  the  upper  part  or  ridge,  above 

residence ;  yet,  if  it  is  habitually  occi^ied,  the  the  crown-piece  or  curveiliiere  of  the  ancient 

fact  that  no  one  was  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  helmet  of  the  man-at^rms,  upon  which  the 

breaking  into  it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  heraldic  crest  of  the  knight's  family,  or,  if  he 

character  of  the  offence.    An  outhouse^  if  im*  was  royal,  of  his  kingdom,  was  attached,  and  to 

mediately  conneotedwith  the  dwelling,  is  deem-  which   a   panache  of  feathers  was  sometimes 

ed  a  part  thereof  so  as  to  make  the  offence  of  superadded.    Hence  burgonet   is,   scMuetimes, 

entering  it  the  same ;  and  in  England  tliis  rule  used  to  signify  the  heraldic  crest  itself;  and,  at 

has  been  extended  to  bams,  stables,  to.,  though  other  times,  the   entire  knightly   casque,  so 

not  under  the  same  roof  with  the  dwelling-  crested. 

house,  or  contiguous,  provided  they  are  in  &  BURGOS,  a  Spanish  city,  and  capital  of  the 
common  enclosure,  called  curtilage.  So  also  a  province  of  the  same  name,  formerly  the  cap- 
room  in  a  private  house  which  the  lodger  ocou-  ital  of  Old  Oastile.  Pop.  in  1852,  15,934.  Its 
pies  as  his  own  independent  of  the  control  of  Uie  origin  is  uncertain,  probably  not  Met  than  the 
proprietor  of  the  house,  or  a  room  in  a  college  7th  or  8th  century.  It  ia  an  irregularly  built 
or  inns  of  court,  is  in  law  deemed  the  mansion  city,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the 
of  the  occupant^  and  the  breaking  into  it  would  banks  of  the  Arlonzon,  over  which  there  are  3 
be  the  same  as  the  breaking  through  an  outer  stone  bridges.  The  environs  are  delightful,  and 
door.  But  in  a  hotel  or  boarding  house,  where  the  city  has  an  ancient  and  picturesque  ap- 
the  apartments  are  under  the  management  ci  pearance.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  town  are 
theproprietor  of  thehouse^  and  thereisacom-  still  shown  the  arch  and  mausoleum  ereeted 
monentrance  to  them,  the  whole  constitute  but  to  the  memory  of  Gonzalez  and  the  Cid. 
one  mansion.  2.  There  must  be  an  actual  break-  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  and 
ing^  as  opening  a  door  or  window ;  for,  if  found  contains  the  tombs  of  many  old  knights  and 
open,  the  entering  thereby  would  not  be  burg-  kings.  The  town  hall  is  also  worthy  of  no- 
lary.  But  the  mere  lifting  the  latch  of  a  door,  tice.  A  court  has  existed  here  since  1885, 
or  the  shoving  up  a  window  which'  has  no  forming  a  branch  of  tlie  chancellery  of  YaUa- 
fastening,  would  be  burglarious-^much  more  dolid.  There  are  a  university,  a  college,  a  pub- 
the  picking  of  a  lock  or  removing  any  fastening,  lie  library,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  and  an  archie- 
The  breaking  of  an  inner  door,  when  an  enw  piscopal  seminary.  There  are  about  80  looms 
trance  has  been  made  through  an  open  outer  employed  in  makingwoolien  goods,  140  looms  in 
door  or  window,  would,  however,  be  burglary;  linen  goods,  14  shops  engaged  in  the  manufao- 
80,  also,  knocking  at  a  door,  and  upon  its  being  ture  or  saddles  and  bridles,  7  hat  manufiustories, 
opened,  rushing  in  with  felonious  intent.  8.  It  14  flour  mills,  8  chocolate  mills,  a  spirit  manu* 
roust  be  in  the  night,  not  by  day.  The  peculiar  &ctory,  and  a  large  paper  mill  and  hardware 
criminality  of  the  offence  is  the  supposed  dan«  &ctory  in  the  suburb  of  Vega.  Statues  of 
ger  to  life.  The  English  rule  is,  that  if  there  ia  Gonzalez,  Alonso  HI.,  Enrique  III.,  and  Feiw 
daylight  enough  to  distinguish  a  man's  face,  nando  I.,  are  on  tlie  E^olon,  a  charming 
the  entering  of  a  house  will  not  be  burglary,  walk.  Burgos  was  in  former  times  renowned 
This  does  not  include  moonlight,  for  the  offence  for  its  great  number  of  churches  and  conventa, 
is  not  so  much  that  it  is  done  in  the  dark  as  at  but  the  church  of  San  Edefonso  is  now 
an  hour  when  the  inmates  of  the  house  would  be  a  depot  of  artillery,  San  Agustin  is  an  inn,  Saa 
unguarded.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  burglary  Juan  Bautista  a  prison ;  the  famous  monastery, 
in  the  1st  degree  is  defined  to  be  **  the  break-  Frex  del  Yal,  has  been  sold  to  a  contract^y  for 
ing  into  and  entering  in  the  night  time  the  the  materials,  and  Trinidad  and  San  Francisco, 
dwelling-house  of  another  in  which  there  shsU  and  others,  are  pulled  down.  Burgos  was  the 
be  a  human  being,  with  intent  to  commit  some  scene  of  an  engagement,  March  10,  1808,  in 
.  crime."  Breaking  into  a  house  in  the  day  time,  which  Soult  defeated  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
under  circumstances  that  would  at  night  have  also  besieged  twice  by  Wellington,  and  <mi  eadi 
constituted  burglary  in  the  1st  degree,  is  de*  occasion  suffered  the  horrors  of  an  assault 
dared  to  be  a  burgkry  in  the  2d  degree.  So,  BURGOS,  Fbakoiboo  Xavibb  db,  a  Spanish 
also,  the  entering  by  an  open  door  or  window  statesman  and  autlior,  born  at  Motril,  in  Gra- 
at  night  and  breaking  an  inner  door  with  intent  nada,  Oct  22, 1778.  He  studied  first  theology, 
to  commit  a  crime.  Breaking  into  an  out*  and  then  law,  aud  under  King  Joseph  Bona- 
buildittgnotforming  apart  of  a  dwelling-house,  parte,  in  1810,  was  appointed  aub-prefect  of 
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Almeria.    He  fled  to  France  in  1812,  on  the  re-  ably  yindicated  himself  in  parliament,  attribnt- 
tnrn  of  Ferdinand  VIL  to  Spain,  and  devoted  ing  the  disasters  in  the  war  to  Lord  G-.  Ger- 
his  leisnre  to  making  a  translation  of  Horace,  maine,  the  American  secretary.  He  threw  him- 
In  1824  he  was  made  agent  to  effect  a  govern-  self  into  the  arms  of  the  opposition,  and   a 
meat  loan  at  Paris,  and  concluded  the  business  ministerial  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  him 
with  the  baiter  Guebhard  in  a  way  to  secure  fh>m  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  pretence 
his  own  fortune.     He  was  recalled  from  Paris  that  as  a  prisoner  of  war  he  had  no  right  to 
in  1827,  and  became  in  1883  minister  of  the  speak  or  vote,  but  the  speaker  decided  in  his 
interior,  and  afterward  of  finance ;  but  was  re-  favor.    He  then  resigned  dl  his  appointments, 
moved  from  the  ministry  by  the  influence  of  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  when  a 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa.    He  was  accused  by  Gen.  change  of  ministry  took  place,  he  was  restored 
Alava  of  maladministration  in  contracting  the  to  his  rank  in  the  army,  appointed  commander- 
loan,  and  althoogh  a  committee  of  investigation  in-chief  in  Ireland,   and   sworn  in  as  privy 
declared  him  innocent  of  the  charges,  he  yet  councillor.     Two  years  afterward  he  retired 
whofly  withdrew  from  public  life.    He  lived  in  from  professional  life,  devoting  himself  almost 
Paris  till  1889,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  wholly  to  literature.    In  1774  he  had  written  a 
writing  his  yet  unfinished  "  History  of  the  Gov-  vaudeville,  the  ^^  Maid  of  the  Oaks,^'  to  be  per- 
emment  of  Isabella  II.,''  after  which  he  return-*  formed  at  Lord  Derby^s  suburban  seat  (the 
ed  to  Gxaoada.    He  has  published  3  comedies,  a  Oaks),  near  Epsom.  In  Jan.  1780,  he  produced  a 
few  poems,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  arti-*  comic  opera,  *^  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,"  taken 
des  on  literature,  the  arts,  and  commerce.  from  the  French,  and  still  a  stock  piece.  In  1786 
BURQOYNE,  JoHsr,  an  English  general,  bom  he  wrote  the  comedy  of  *'  The  Heiress^'^  which 
about  1780,  died  in  London,  June  4, 1792.    An  is  occasionally  performed  yet.    These  were  his 
ille^timate  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  he  entered  the  principal  dramatic  productions.    He  contrib- 
army  at  an  early,  age,  and,  while  a  subaltern,  nted  2  pieces  to  ^*The  RoUiad."    He  was  one  of 
made  a  runaway  match  with  a  daughter  of  the  the  house  of  commons  managers  for  impeaching 
11th  earl  of  Derby.    In  a  short  time  the  earl  Warren  Hastings,  but  died  ere  the  trial  was 
received  his  son-in-law  into  feivor,  settled  £800  concluded,  from  an  attack  of  the  gout.    His 
a  year  on  him  (beside  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  plays  and  poems  were  collected  and  published 
£15,000  at  his  death,  in  1776),  and  used  the  m  2  vdumes  in  1808. 

family  interest  to  pnsn  him  on  in  the  army.  BURGrOTNE,  Sib  John  Fox,  British  general. 
He  served  in  Portugal  with  much  credit,  as  bom  about  1782.  He  entered  the  army  in  Aug. 
brigadier-general,  in  1762.  He  sat  inparlia-  1798,  as  second  lieutenant  of  engineers;  served  at 
ment,  from  1761,  for  the  borough  of  Midhurst.  Malta,  in  Egypt,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Sweden,  firom 
In  1768  he  contested  the  borough  of  Preston  at  1800  to  1807 ;  was  with  Sir  John  Moore  in  the 
an  expense  of  £10,000,  and  for  excesses  which,  peninsula  in  1808,  under  Wellington  from  1809 
it  is  said,  his  partisans  conmiitted,  was  pros-  to  1814,  and  was  present  at  the  principal  battles, 
eeuted  and  fined  £1,000.  In  the  letters  of  and  at  all  sieges ;  conducted  those  of  Burgos 
Junius  he  was  severdy  dealt  with,  on  account  and  San  Sebastian;  and  was  twice  wounded, 
of  his  presumed  p^tical  connection  with  the  In  1814-'16  he  was  engineer-in-chief  of  the  at- 
dnke  of  Grafton.  In  1772,  on  his  motion,  par-  tack  on  New  Orleans,  and  was  sent  to  Portugal 
liament  appointed  a  oonunittee  of  inquiry  on  in  the  same  capacity  in  1826.  He  was  made 
Indian  affiurs,  and  in  the  following  year  he  colonel  in  1880 ;  appointed  chairman  of  the 
moved,  nosuecessfnlly,  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  board  of  public  works  in  Ireland  in  the  same 
Lord  Olive.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  to  a  year;  created  knight  of  the  bath ;  made  msjor- 
cofflmand  in  America,  where  the  war  of  inde-  general  in  1888 ;  appointed  inspector-general  of 
pendenoe  was  just  commenced.  He  witness-  fortifications  of  England  in  18i5 ;  sent  to  Ire- 
ed  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill.  In  1776  he  land  as  head  of  the  &mine-relief  commissioners 
returned  to  England,  and  had  a  long  con-  in  1847 ;  placed  at  the  head  of  the  metropol- 
ference  with  Gieorge  HI.  on  colonial  afl^rs.  itan  commission  of  sewers  (for  the  drainage  of 
In  1777  he  was  appointed  to  lead  the  army  London)  in  1841 ;  made  lieutenant-general  in 
which  was  to  penetrate  from  Canada  into  1861  ;advancedas  knight  grand  cross  of  the  bath 
the  United  States,  in  which  the  Americans  in  1862 ;  sent  to  Turkey  in  1864,  to  provide  for 
threw  in  his  way  difficulties  which  he  could  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  and  free  passage 
not  overcome.  At  last,  the  Americans,  under  through  the  Turkish  waters ;  returning  to  Eng- 
Gates  and  Arnold,  surrounded  him,  while  he  hmd,  he  was  despatched  to  the  Crimea  as  chief  of 
was  encamped  at  Saratoga,  and  compelled  him  ^e  engineering  department  against  Sebastopol ; 
to  capitnla^  with  the  whole  of  his  army.  The  was  present  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaklava, 
news  of  this  sorrender  was  indignantly  received  and  Inkemuum.  In  1856,  in  consideration  of 
in  England.  Returning  thither  on  parole,  in  his  long  services  and  advanced  age,  he  was  re- 
Hay  1778,  he  was  HI  received.  The  king  re-  called.  Sir  Harry  Jones  succeeding  him,  but  at  the 
fused  to  see  him.  A  court-martial  which  he  de-  pressing  request  of  Lord  Raglan,  the  command- 
maoded  was  refused,  on  the  plea  that,  according  er-in-chief,  remained  8  months  longer  with  the 
to  precedents,  a  prisoner  on  parole  could  not  be  army.  In  1866  the  sultan  bestowed  on  him 
tried.  He  pohlished  a  narrative,  which  cleared  the  order  of  the  Medjidie,  and  he  was  created  a 
tvay  some  of  the  prejudice  against  him,  and  baronet  in  1866.    The  celebrated  letter  of  the' 
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duke  of  Wellingtoo,  ghowing  how  ill  prepared  national  laws,  and  more  than  onoe  had  Mero- 

England  was  for  war  and  against  invasion,  was  yingian  kings  of  its  own.    II.  Cisjubane  and 

addressed  in  1847  to  Sir  John  Burgojrne,  then  Tkansjubanb  BxrRGUKDT.    The  Frankish  do- 

inspector-eeneral  of  fortifications.  minion  over  Bnrgtindy  had  lasted  8^  centuries, 

BUBGuETE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  valley  when  the  dismemberment  of  the  Garlovingian 

of  Boncesvalles,  Navarre,  memorable  for  the  empire  occurred,   and  Burgundy  was  among 

defeat  of  a  part  of  Oharlemagoe^s  army,  under  the  first  to  assert  its  independence.    In  879,  a 

Eoland,  in  778.  number  of  bishops  and  noblemen  assembled  for 

BURGUNDIAKS,  or  BuBouNDn,  the  name  that  purpose,  and  conferred  the  crown  upon  the 
of  a  primitive  German  race,  a  branch  of  the  count  of  Vienna,  Boso,  a  mild  and  prudent 
Goths,  whose  original  territory  lay  between  the  prince,  brother-in-law  of  Charles  the  Bald  of 
Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which  they  were  France.  The  new  king  was  crowned  at  Man- 
driven  out  by  the  Gepidsa.  They  settled  on  taille  by  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  his  king- 
the  shores  of  the  Rhine  and  Neckar,  and  in  dom,  from  its  situation  in  respect  to  France,  was 
A.  D.  407,  joining  the  Suevi,  Alani,  and  Van-  called  Oi^urane,  and  someti mes  Lower,  Burgun- 
dais,  who  invaded  the  country,  they  formed  part  dy,  consisting  of  western  Franche^OoratS,  south- 
of  an  army  of  80,000  men,  which,  under  the  em  Savoy,  Dauphin6,  and  Provence,  with  a  part 
command  of  King  Gundicar,  penetrated  into  of  Lyonnais.  A  little  later,  Count  Rudolpn  of 
Gaul,  settling  between  the  Aar  and  the  Rhone,  Upper  Burgundy  founded  a  2d  kingdom  of  Bur- 
and  setting  up  the  Burgundian  empire,  whidi  gundy,  the  Transjurane,  formed  of  western 
lasted  till  A.  D.  534,  when  Eing  Gondemar  lost  Bwitzerland  to  the  Reuss,  eastern  Francho- 
his  life  in  the  battle  against  the  Franks,  who  Comt6,  and  northern  Savoy.  The  2  kingdoms 
took  possession  of  Burgundy.  One  of  Qonde-  were  united  in  930,  but  not  integrally,  under 
mar*s  predecessors,  Gundebald,  was  the  author  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  which  con- 
of  the  Lex  Qundebalda^  and  a  subsequent  Bur-  tinned  for  about  a  century.  Meanwhile  th6 
gundian  king,  Sigismund,  embraced  Catholicism,  kings  of  Aries  or  Provence,  as  they  were  also 
The  Christian  doctrine  which  first  obtained  called,  being  unable  on  account  of  their  weak- 
among  the  Burgundians,  and  to  which  they  ness  to  contend  successfully  against  the  grow- 
became  converts  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  ing  power  of  their  nobles,  were  obliged  to  ao- 
Gaul,  was  that  of  the  Arians.  One  of  their  knowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  German  em- 
kings,  Gundicar,  was  the  first  who  endeavored  perors.  Consequently,  on  the  death  of  Rudolph 
to  stem  the  progress  of  Attila ;  but  he,  and  hia  IIL,  in  1032,  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  as  lord 
army  of  10,000  men,  became  victims  of  their  paramount,  took  possession  of  the  kingdom,  bo 
bravery,  and  died  to  the  last  man  on  the  battle-  that  the  S.  E.  part  of  France  became  one  of  the 
field.  The  description  of  the  brilliant  career  of  provinces  of  the  German  empire.  It  was  now 
this  heroic  race  forms  one  of  the  most  remark-  governed  by  imperial  vicars ;  but  in  the  begin- 
able  passages  of  the  NibelungenlM,  ning  of  the  14th  century,  the  various  provinces 

BURGUNDY  (Fr.  B<mrgogne\  the  name  of  which  it  consisted  separated ;  some,  like  the 
of  8  kingdoms  varying  somewhat  in  extent  Swiss  cantons,  asserting  their  independence, 
and  locality,  of  a  feudal  dudiy,  and  lastly  others  acknowledging  the  power  of  their  own 
of  a  French  province.  I.  The  first  kikodoic  feudal  lords,  but  most  of  them  going  back  to  the 
OF  BuBouNDT  was  fouudcd  about  418  by  the  French  kings.  III.  Duoht  of  Buboundt,  1st 
Burgundians,  a  German  nation,  who,  after  ducal  house.  While  these  kingdoms  were  pass- 
leaving  the  country  between  the  Oder  and  ing  through  these  revolutions,  the  N.  W.  part  of 
the  Vistula,  wandered  through  Germany,  and  old  Burgundy  had  remained  united  to  France, 
finally  settled  in  the  S.  E.  of  Gaul.  These  and  formed  one  of  its  great  feudal  provinces, 
peaceful  conquerors  gradually  extended  their  We  find,  in  the  10th  century,  the  duchy  of 
dominion  aU  over  the  valleys  of  the  Saone  and  Burgundy  belonging  to  Henrv,  brother  of  Hugh 
the  Rhone,  their  possessions  being  bounded  N.  Capet,  the  first  king  of  the  3d  dynasty,  and  alit- 
by  the  Rhme,  the  Faucilles  mountains,  and  a  tie  later,  to  the  2d  son  of  Robert  the  Rous,  of 
winding  line  falling  in  a  S.  E.  direction  to  the  France.  This  prince,  who  died  m  1075,  was  the 
Loire;E.  by  the  Alps  and  the  Reuss  river;  W.  head  of  the  first  ducal  house  of  Burgundy, 
by  the  upper  Loire,  Ard^che,  and  lower  Rhone;  which  lasted  till  1361.  His  successors,  11  in 
6.  by  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Consequently  number,  were  among  the  12  peers  of  France, 
they  included  the  provinces  of  France  known  and  rivalled  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
afterword  as  Burgundy,  Franche-Comt^,  Lyon-  their  times.  They  increased  their  family  in- 
nais,  the  K.  E.  part  of  Languedoc,  Dauphin^,  heritance,  especiidly  by  the  annexation  of 
and  Provence,  with  the  western  parts  of  Switz-  the  county  of  Burgundy  or  Franche-Comt6, 
erland  and  Savoy.  About  the  year  600,  the  one  of  the  provinces  dismembered  from  the 
Frankish  king,  Clovis,  impelled  by  his  wife  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  were  beside,  during 
Clotilde,  a  Burgundian  princess,  desirous  4>f  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  possessors  of  a 
avenging  her  father's  death,  invaded  Burgundy,  kingdom  and  2  principalities  in  the  East, 
and  imposed  a  heavy  tribute.  Some  30  years  They  proved  singularly  constant  in  their  loyal- 
later,  the  sons  of  Clovis  conquered  the  kingdom,  ty  to  the  French  kings.  Several  of  them  en- 
which,  in  534,  became  a  part  of  the  Frankish  gaged  in  crusades,  especially  Hugues  III.  and 
empire.     It,  however,  preserved  its  name  and  his  grandson  Hugues  IV.,  each  of  whom  twioe 
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Yiaitdd  tbe  Holy  Land.    The  latter  accompa^  leans  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  call  for 
nied  Louis  IX.  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  par-  Jostice,  and  being  joined  by  all  the  enemies 
ticipated   in   bis  captivity,  and  was  liberated  of  Burgundy,  they  soon  formed  a  very  power- 
with  him.     Bj  a  treaty  with  Baldwin  II.,  em-  ful  faction.    But  John  held  out  successfully 
peror  of  Constantinople,  he  became  himself  against  them;  therefore  they  concluded  that, 
king  of    Sfdonica,   which  title  remained  for  to  get  rid  of  him,  there  was  no  other  means 
years  in  bis  hoase.    Eudes  IV.,  the  last  but  than  that  he  himself  had  resorted  to.    A  plot 
one  of  the  family,  beside  that  kingdom  had  was  devised  for  his  assassination.    Ambassadors 
also  the  principalities  of  Achaia  and  Morea. —  were  sent,  in  1419,  to  invite  him  to  an  interview 
Sboostd  Duoa.1.  House.    On  the  death  of  Philip  with  the  dauphin  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau^ 
de  Roavre,  the  last  of  the  preceding  family,  in  order    that  they  might   together  concert 
the  dachy  of  Burgundy  reverted  for  a  short  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.    He 
time  to  tifie  crown  of  France.    King  John,  be-  went  to  the  appointed  place  with  a  very  scanty 
ing  desirous  of  rewarding  his  8d  son,  Philip,  train,  armed  only  with  such  weapons  as  gen- 
sumamed  the  Bold,  who  had  fought  gallantly  tlemen  of  the  period  nsually  wore  on  visits  of 
by  his  side  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  resolved  to  ceremony.    He  had  been  scarcely  introduced 
bestow  this  rich  inheritance  upon  him.    John's  to  the  dauphin,  when  some  high  words  were 
beqoest  was  honorably  executed  by  his  son  exchanged,  upon  which  the  partisans  of  young 
and  saooessor,  Charles  Y.  of  France ;  and  on  Charles,  who  were  all  Orleanists  or  Armagnacs, 
Jane  2,  1364,  Philip  received  the  investiture  raised  the  cry  of  treason,  and   imme&itely 
of  his  dachy.    He  soon  married  Margaret  of  struck  the  defenceless  John  down  by  axes  and 
flanders^  who,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  swords,  his  companions  being  also  merdlessly 
brought  him  the  countries  of  Flanders  and  butchered. — Pmup  the  Good,  his  son  and 
Artois,  beside  several  other  rich  possessions,  successor,  was  eager  to  avense  his  murder, 
Philip  at  once  gave  evidence  of  his  power  and  and  he  unhesitatingly  entered   into  alliance 
wealth  by  contributing  largely  to  the  organiza-  with  Henry  V.  of  England,  and  recognized  him 
tioa  of  the  army  which,  in  1396,  was  sent  to  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  France, 
assist  the  Hungarians  against  Sultan  Bsjazet.  on  condition  that  Charles  VI.  should  not  be 
John,  count  of  Kevers,  heir  of  Burgundy,  a  deprived  of  his  regal  dignity  during  the  remain- 
young  man,  was  appointed  to  command  the  der  of  his  unhappy  existence.  The  war  between 
expedition,  the  real  chief  of  which  was  the  tiie  English  and  French  now  became  identified 
celebrated   Enguerrand  VII.,  lord  of  Coney,  with  the  feud  between  the  Burgundiana  and 
The  army  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  at  Kicop-  Armagpacs,  and  was  marked  on  botli  sides 
olis,  young  John  being  taken  prisoner,  and  his  by  shocking  atrocities.     For  16  years  Philip 
father  had  to  pay  very  large  sums  for  his  ran-  held  to  his  unflinching  desire  of  vengeance 
som,  which  circumstance  obliged  hin\  to  tax  against  the  dauphin,  now  become  King  Charles 
his  sulnects  heavily.    Philip  the  Bold  had  also  Yll. ;  but  at  last  the  miseries  of  France,  the 
to  conduct  the  government  of  France  during  Uie  entreaties  of  the  pope,  and  perhaps  tlie  re- 
miuority  and  lUfterward  insanity  of  his  nephew,  membrance   of  an  appeal  addressed  to  him 
Charles  YL    By  his  prudence  the  calamities  by  Joan  of  Arc,  mollified  his  heart;  conse- 
of  d vO  war  were  for  a  time  avoided ;  but  l^e  quently  he  opened  negotiations  with  the  king, 
unceasing  want  of  money  to  meet  his  extrava-  which  resulted  in   a  reconciliation  in  1435. 
gant  expenditures,  both  private  and  public.  From  that  time  the  tide  ,of  prosperity  flowed 
S>rced  lum  frequently  into  measures  not  con-  in  &vor  of  the  French,  who  gradually  expelled 
dncive  to  national  welfare.    On  his  death,  the  the  English  from  their  territory,  and  the  assist- 
treasary  was  empty,  so  that  his  sons  had  to  ance  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  largely  contrib- 
sell  bis  plate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  uted  to  this  result.    Meanwhile  he  devoted 
fnneraL    He  died  in  1404,  generally  regretted,  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions 
not  on  account  of  the  good  he  had  done,  but  in  the  Low  Countries.    His  brilliant  court  real- 
because  every  one  foresaw  what  commotions  ized  the  visions  of  chivalry;  the  jousts  and 
and  misfortunes  were  to  be  the  consequences  tournaments    given  under   his  sanction   sur- 
of  bis  deaths — John  the  Feabliss,  his  succes-  passed  in  magnificence  any  that  had  yet  been 
sor,  took  immediate  measures  to  procure  for  witnessed  in  Europe ;  the  wealth  of  the  com* 
himself  the  same  influence  as  his  father  had  mercial  cities  in  Flanders  was  freely  poured 
possessed  in  the  government  of  France,  but  was  forth  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  noble  knights 
opposed  by  the  queen,  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  and  from  aU  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  the  court  of 
^e  duke  of  Orleans^  brother  of  the  king.    In  Burgundy.    Philip  was  the  most  respected  sov- 
the  fury  of  civil  contest,  John  hired  assassins  ereign  of  his  time ;  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
to  murder  his  rival,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  his  most  powerful  neighbors;  he  generously  wel- 
fell  a  victim  in  the  very  midst  of  Paris.    Such,  comed  at  his  court  the  dauphin  Louis,  then  an 
however,  were  the  power  of  the  duke  and  the  exile  from  France ;  encouraged  the  artists  and 
apathy  of  the  times,  that  he  would  probably  learned  men;  Instituted  tho  order  of  the  golden 
have  obtained  a  justification  of  his  conduct  fleece  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with 
from  the  court,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  re-  Isabella  of  Portugal,  and  evinced  wi&klom  as 
tire  to  his  territories  to  quell  an  insurrection  well  as  liberality.    He  purchased  the  county 
of  the  citizens  of  Li6ge;  the  partisans  of  Or-  of  Namur,  inherited  the  duchies  of  Brabant 
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and  limbotm,  and  obtained  hj  treaties  the  sieged  Chanson,  the  garrison  of  whioh  be  or^ 
oountiee  of  Uainanlt,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  dered  to  be  banged,  in  spite  of  the  terms  of 
Friesland,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Luxembonrg.  capitulation.  The  intelligence  of  this  craelty 
By  these  aoqnintions  be  became  a  more  power-  roused  a  desire  of  vengeance  among  the  moun- 
ful  sovereign  than  bis  suzerain  the  king  of  taineers  who  had  flown  to  anns;  they  soon  en- 
France  himself;  and  certainly,  if  be  bad  countered  the  advanced  guard  of  the  duke,  who 
wished  it,  eonld  have  assumed  the  title  of  king  was  carelessly  marching  through  the  mountain 
and  asserted  his  entire  independence.  But  he  defiles,  and  raising  the  war  cry  of  ^*  Granson  I 
was  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  his  Granson!"  they  charged  the  Bui^ndians  with 
power,  and,  during  the  48  years  of  his  reign,  he  the  utmost  intrepidity.  The  brilliant  cavalry 
nad  the  gratification  of  seeing  Burgundy  the  of  the  duke  ooula  not  withstand  the  attack  of 
most  wealthy,  prosperous,  ana  tranquil  of  all  the  Swiss  pikemen,  and  commenced  a  retreat 
the  states  of  Europe.  He  died  in  1467;  and  which  was  at  length  converted  into  a  preoipi- 
the  grief  for  his  loss  was  increased  by  the  dread  tate  flight.  A  panic  dispersed  the  whole  army 
which  the  character  of  his  successor  inspired. —  of  Charles,  which  left  to  the  victors  the  richest 
Ohablbb  the  Bold,  who,  as  count  de  Oharo-  booty  that  had  been  gained  in  war  for  several 
lais,  was  noted  for  his  rashness,  pride,  obstina-  centuries.  This  defeat,  which  took  place 
cy,  and  cruelty,  more  signaUy  manifested  the  March  8,  1476.  inspired  Gharkd  with  such 
same  qualities  as  soon  as  he  became  duke  of  grief  and  rage  that  for  weeks  he  was  in  a  state 
Burgundy,  and  his  entire  career  was  but  a  sue-  bordering  on  insanity.  At  last  he  resumed  his 
cession  of  daring  follies  and  rash  eccentricities  wonted  spirits,  and  with  unparalleled  eagerness 
that  finally  brouj^t  him  to  destruction.  An-  he  attended  to  the  recruiting  of  his  army, 
other  misfortune  was  that  he  had  to  deal  with  Keither  treasures  nor  efforts  were  spared  to 
the  cunning  and  unscrupulous  I^uis  XI.  This  make  it  stronger  than  ever.  The  duke  even 
shrewd  prince  knew  too  well  how  to  incite  the  bad  recourse  to  threats  and  violence  to  bring 
fiiry  of  that  mad  bull,  as  he  used  to  call  his  in  soldiers  from  all  his  provinces;  he  more- 
cousin  of  Burgundy.  The  whole  life  of  Charles  over  hired  auxiliaries  from  France,  Italy,  and 
was  bat  an  open  or  secret  conflict  against  Louis.  England.  At  last  his  troops  were  ready,  and 
The  latter  was  instrumental  in  the  rebellion  of  be  marched  from  Lausanne  toward  Morat, 
several  cities  in  the  Low  Oountrie«s  which  the  which  the  Swiss  had  fortified,  and  in  the  vicin- 
duke  soon  reduced  and  severely  punished.  In  ity  of  whicli  their  volunteers  were  slowly  as- 
revenge  he  entered  the  "  league  of  the  public  sembling.  Tlie  town  resisted  with  the  utmost 
weal,''  which  had  been  formed  agains^Xouis  energy,  and  gave  time  to  the  Swiss  to  gather 
XI.  by  some  discontented  French  princes,  and  all  their  forces.  They  then  advanced  to  its  re- 
fi)roed  him  into  a  disadvantageous  treaty  at  lief,  and  took  a  formidable  position.  The  heed- 
Gonfians.  The  king,  however,  did  not  discon-  less  Charles  rushed  to  attack  them.  June  22, 
tinue  his  intrigaes,  and  tlie  poweiful  city  of  but  was  soon  obliged  to  desist  His  troops. 
Li^  rebelled  for  the  second  time.  Just  at  assailed  by  a  tempest  of  rain  which  injured 
that  moment,  Louis,  escorted  by  a  feeble  com-  their  powder  and  relaxed  their  bowstrings,  be- 
pany  of  his  personal  retainers,  was  paying  a  gan  to  retire ;  when  the  Swiss  pursued  them 
visit  to  Charles  at  P^ronne ;  on  the  intelligence  with  snch  ardor  that  the  Burgimdtan  army  was 
of  the  new  revolt  of  Li6ge,  the  duke  kept  his  completely  routed,  and  Charles  himself  forced 
sovereign  a  prisoner,  and  swore  that  he  would  to  fiigbt.  This  second  defeat  was  the  death- 
take  his  life.  The  crafty  Louis  succeeded  part-  blow  to  his  power.  The  states  of  Burgundy, 
ly  in  sootliing  hb  anger,  but  could  only  regain  Flanders,  and  Brabant  refused  to  ffrant  him  the 
his  liberty  by  snbmiiting  to  the  terms  of  peace  enormous  sums  which  he  demanded  to  raise  a 
dictated  by  tlie  duke.  The  most  mortifying  Sd  army,  while  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  incited 
oondition  of  his  liberation  was  that  he  should  by  Ren6,  attempted  to  resume  its  independence, 
maroh  in  person  against  the  insurgents,  and  Charles,  however,  by  exhausting  his  last  re- 
thus  aid  his  vassal  in  suppressmgarevdtwhich  sources,  succeeded  in  procuring  some  troops, 
he  had  himself  secretly  instigated.  Meanwhile,  and  went  to  lay  siege  to  Nancy.  Ren6,  who 
Charles,  who  aspired  to  the  royal  dignity,  ana  had  secured  the  city  with  a  Mthful  garri> 
wished  to  obtain  it  from  the  emperor  Frederic  son,  proceeded  to  the  Swiss  cantons  to  solicit 
m.,  had  become  vicar  of  the  empire  in  Alsatia.  aid  against  their  common  enemy.  Kancy,  by 
The  haughty  governor  appointed  by  him  over  a  lengthened  resistance,  gave  Ren6  time  to 
that  province  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  accomplish  his  design.  On  Jan.  4,  1477,  he 
cities,  then  the  allies  of  the  independent  Swiss,  reappeared  before  Nancy  at  the  head  of  tlie 
These,  fearing  for  their  own  safety,  entered  Swiss  confederates,  attacked  the  Borgnndians, 
into  an  intimate  alliance  witli  Louis,  and  the  and  being  helped  by  the  treason  of  Curapo- 
young  Ben6  II.  of  Lorraine,  whom  Charles  had  Basso,  an  Italian  favorite  of  the  duke,  won  the 
deprived  of  his  duchy,  and  soon  an  important  day.  Charles  himself  was  slain  in  a  somewhat 
war  broke  out.  Charles  assembled  a  splendid  mysterious  manner,  and  his  body  was  found, 
army,  consisting  of  36,000  veteran  soldiers,  ao-  after  2  days*  search,  lying  in  a  rivulet  covered 
eompanied  by  the  most  formidable  train  of  with  ice,  and  disfigured  by  wounds,  some  of 
artillery  that  had  yet  been  brought  into  the  which  had  every  appearance  of  being  inflicted 
fieldf  and  invaded  Switzerland.    He  first  be-  by  assassins.    The  death  of  Charles  the  Bold 
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was  the  end   of    the   Bargandian   dominion,  have  in  all  ages  been  inter  woven  ^H&  and  oon- 

Loais  XI.  at  once  seized  on  the  dacbj  of  Bur-  secrated  by  the  ceremonies  of  religion:  portions 

gundy.  Franche-Oomtd,  Picardy,  and  Artois,  of  these  rites  have  often  lurvived  the  people 

as  escheated  French  fie&;  he  was,  however,  and  the  religion  to  which  they  owed  their  ori- 

obliged  to  resign  Franche-Gomt^,  but  managed  gin,  and  the  threefold  sprinkling  with  earth 

to  keep  the  other  provinces.    Mary,  the  heir-  with  which  the  Christian  is  consigned  to  the 

ess  of  Charles,  married  Maximilian  of  Austria,  tomb,  is  handed  down  to  us  from  the  pagan 

whence  the  pretensicms  of  Austria  to  the  own-  Greeks  and  Bomans.    Three  methods  chioHy, 

ership  of  the  Burgnndian  provinces.   The  Low  at  different  times  and  in  different  countries, 

Coundies  and  Franche-Comt6  were,  however,  have  been  employed  for  the  disposition  of  the 

ail  that  it  ever  possessed.    But  the  contests  dead:   mummification,  incineration,  and  inter* 

brought  oa    by  the   conflicting  claims  were  ment.     Mummification  was  practised  by  the 

the  origin  of  prolonged  wars  between  France  Egyptians  from  the  most  remote  period  to  the 

and  Austria. — ^Thb  Pbovinob  of  Bfbockdy.  6tn  century  of  the  Christian  era.    They  em- 

The  duchy  proper,  from  its  reunion  to  France  balmed  not  only  hnman  corpses  but  those  of 

in  1477,  became  one  of  the  most  important  various  animals,  as  the  ibis,  the  hawk,  the 

provinces  of  the  kingdom.    It  was,  moreover,  monkey,  the  oat,  together  with  those  of  the 

one  of  the  most  loyal.    When  Francis  L,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  animals  that  were  known 

treaty  of  Madrid,  agreed  to  give  back  to  Charles  to  them.    This  preservation  of  the  bodies  of 

y.  all  the  provinces  once  belonging  to  the  du-  the  dead,  througn  a  series  of  ages,  gave  rise  to 

cal  house  of  Burgundy,  the  states  of  the  prov-  an  enormous  multiplication  of  mummies.   **  All 

ince  solemnly  protested  that  they  were  French,  this,^'  said  on  Arab  to  a  French  savant,  showing^ 

and  the  king  had  no  right  to  give  np  his  sub-  from  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid,  the  im- 

jects,  if  the  latter  were  not  willing  to  re-  mense  plain  which  for  the  space  of  60  square 

noance  their   allegiance.    This   province  has  leagues  extends  about  its  base,   "lUl  this  is 

formed  the  departments  of  C6te  d^Or,  Saone-et-  mummy." — The  Hebrews    in  general    buried 

Loire,  Ain,  and  port  of  Yonne.    It  was  cele-  their  dead,  though,  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah 

braced  for  its  industry  and  commerce,  but  above  (chap,  zzx.,  v.  83),  it  would  seem  that  incinera- 

all  for  its  wines,  which  still  preserve  their  an-  tion  was  likewise  practised.    The  cemeteries 

dent  &me.  were  invariably  situated  without  the  walls  of 

BUBGUNDY  WINES.  These  famous  French  the  cities.— Among  the  Greeks,  in  historical 

wines,  deriving  their  name  from  the  ancient  times,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  indifferently 

province  of  Burgundy,  have  a  reputation  sn-  interred   or   burned,    and   a   common   word 

perior  to  their  popularity.     They  are  never-  (^am-fiu)  is  used  for  either  method  ai  burial. 

theless  wines  of  delicious  fi&vor  and  bouquet.  When  the  body  was  not  burned,  it  was  placed 

It  has  been  supposed  that  they  would  not  well  in  a  coffin  made  commonly  of  baked  clay  or 

bear  a  sea  voyage,  but  it  is  now  settled  that  earthenware,  and  buried  without  the  town; 

when  transported  to  America  and  back,  their  intramural  interment  was  forbidden,  from  the 

quality  is  greatly   improved.     The  most  re-  superstition   that  the   presence  of  the  dead 

Downed  red  wines  of  Burgundy  are  Roman6-  brought  pollution  to  the  living.    If  burned,  the 

Conti,  dos  Yongedt,  Chambertin,  and  Biche-  body  was  placed  upon  a  pyre  built  of  wood,  to 

boui^.     Chambertin   was   the  &vorite  wine  which  fire  was  eommunicated  in  the  presence 

of  Loois  XVL  and  of  l^apoleon.    Chablis,  a  of  those  who  had  attended  the  funeral ;  when 

white  wine,  has  many  admirers,  but  is  inferior  the  flames  were  extinguished,  the  bones  were 

to  the  best  growths  of  the  Garonne  and  the  collected  and  placed  in  urns  made  of  various 

Rhone.    The  annual  produce  of  wine  in  Bur-  materials.     These  were  preserved  in  tombSi 

gundy  and  Beaujolms  is  estimated  at  about  built  commonly  on  the  roadsides  without  the 

7,000,000  gallons,  of  which  i  is  consumed  in  city  gates.    The  burial  of  the  dead  by  the 

France  and  f  are  exported.  nearest  related  survivors  was  a  sacred  duty, 

BURI,  the  name  of  a  very  valuable  palm,  and  its  neglect  exposed  them  to  grave  accusa- 

fovnd  only  in  the  Philippine  islands.      The  tions.    After  the  funeral  the  famUy  of  the  de- 

tmnk  is  used  in  the  construction  of  dwellings;  ceased  partook  of  a  feast  at  the  house  of  the 

sugar  and  brandy  ore  made  from  the  sap;  die  nearest  relative,  and  at  Athens  the  period  of 

long,  tough  leaves  make  excellent  mats ;  the  pith  mourning  continued  80  days,  during  wmch  other 

is  made  into  cakes,  equal  to  sago  bread ;  the  sacrifices  and  feasts  were  celebrated.    In  the 

obaplets  and  rosaries  of  the  converted  natives  representation  of  these  ceremonies  on  monn- 

aremade  from  the  seeds;  and  the  spines  and  ments,  a  horse's  head  is  usually  found  in  one 

stems  of  the  leaves  yield  a  strong  fibre,  which  corner,  intended  to  represent  death  as  a  Joarney. 

is  woven  into  a  cloth  called  sagoron.  The  punishment  of  certain  criminals  was  height- 

BURIAL.     The  natural  tenderness  felt  by  ened  by  the  denial  of  funeral  rites,  and  there 

men  for  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  dear  to  were  places  both  at  Athens  and  Sparta  into 

them,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  removing  from  which  the  bodies  of  such  criminals  were  oast. — 

ligbt  or  contact  objects  which  rapidly  Income  In  the  olden  times  of  the  republic  the  Romans 

ofeflsive,  has  in  all  ages  led  to  some  disposi-  generally  buried  their  dead,  though  burning 

tion  of  the  dead  by  which  it  was  thought  these  was  likewise  practised.    6ylla  appears  to  have 

ends  cottld  best  be  effected*    Funeral  rites,  too,  been  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  ^«m  who  was 
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bnmed.  Under  the  empire  bnming  became  ens-  ascendency,  a  corresponding  change  took  place 
tomaiT,  nntil  it  yr^  subverted  by  the  gradual  in  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead ;  bodies 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  end  of  the  were  no  longer  bamed  but  interred,  and  -the 
4th  century  it  had  again  fallen  into  general  ofBces  of  the  church  were  substituted  for  the 
disuse.  The  funeral  rites  varied  not  oniy  with  rites  of  paganism. — ^At  a  very  early  period  it 
the  wealth  of  the  deceased,  but  somewhat,  too,  became  customary  to  bury  the  dead  in  the  im- 
in  different  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  In  mediate  neighborhood  of  Uie  churches,  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  republic  and  under  the  grounds  consecrated  for  the  purpose.  As  the 
earlier  emperors,  the  corpse  of  the  man  of  churches  were  always  surrounded  by  a  vacant 
wealth  was  washed,  anointed  with  oil,  and  per-  space  of  greater  or  less  extent,  for  a  long  time 
fhmed  by  the  slaves  of  the  undertakers,  who,  this  practice  was  unattended  by  any  evil  effects ; 
from  residing  near  the  temple  of  Venus  Libi-  but  in  towns,  as  the  population  increased  and 
tina,  where  all  things  necessary  for  funerals  interments  became  more  numerous,  the  burial 
were  sold,  were  termed  Libitinarii.  A  coin  grounds  often  became  entirely  too  small  for  the 
was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  to  pay  necessities  of  the  public ;  under  such  circum- 
its  ferriage  into  Hades,  and  the  body,  dressed  in  stances,  the  accumulation  of  bodies  in  a  limited 
the  best  robes  it  had  possessed  when  living,  was  space  led,  at  each  new  burial,  to  scenes  shocking 
placed  with  its  feet  toward  the  door  in  the  ves-  to  the  feelings  of  the  community,  while  the 
tibule  of  the  house.  If  the  deceased  had  re-  disengagement  of  gases  resulting  from  their  de- 
ceived an  honorary  crown,  it  was  placed  upon  composition  proved  deleterious  to  the  general 
its  head,  the  couch  was  often  strewn  with  health.  In  Ix>ndon,  in  some  of  the  poorer  dis- 
flowers,  and  a  branch  of  cjrpress  placed  before  tricts,  the  soil  of  the  churchyards  was  raised  2, 
the  door.  It  was  usual  to  set  aside  a  sum  in  8,  or  even  4  feet  in  a  few  years,  and  in  the  im- 
the  will  for  the  funeral  expenses ;  if  this  had  mediate  neighborhood  of  such  burial  grounds, 
not  been  done,  the  heir  provided  for  them  ac-  epidemic  diseases  were  both  more  common  and 
cording  to  the  extent  of  the  inheritance ;  more  fatal.  Within  80  years  there  had  been 
when  there  were  a  number  of  heirs,  the  ex-  interred  in  a  space  not  exceeding  818  acres, 
penses  were  assessed  upon  them  according  to  1,500,000  bodies.  ( **  Report  on  a  general 
their   respective   shares.     The   fhneral   took  Scheme  of  Extramural  Sepulture,"  by  the  gen- 

Elace  at  night.  The  procession  was  headed  eralboardof  health,  London,  1850.)  Beside  the 
y  musicians ;  these  were  followed  by  hired  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  imme- 
mourners,  who  lamented  and  sang  the  funeral  diate  neighborhood  of  burial  grounds,  accidents 
song ;  after  these  came  the  freedmen  of  the  have  occurred  from  the  carbonic  acid,  given  off 
deceased,  sometimes  amounting  to  a  con-  in  them  during  decomposition,  breaking  into  the 
siderable  number,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty,  cellars  of  buildings  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
Immediately  preceding  the  corpse  were  persons  occurred  several  times  in  the  cellars  of  bouses 
bearing  waxen  masks  representing  the  ancestry  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cemetery  of  the 
of  the  deceased ;  the  corpse  itself  placed  upon  innocents  at  Paris,  between  the  years  1774  and 
a  couch,  was  commonly  borne  by  the  freedmen  1780. — The  period  it  takes  for  the  body  to  decay 
or  by  the  immediate  relatives ;  the  family  follow-  after  inhumation  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
ed  after — ^the  men,  contrary  to  usual  custom,  climate,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  covering 
with  their  heads  covered,  the  women  with  in  whicn  it  is  enveloped.  Orfila  and  Lesueur  in 
their  heads  bare,  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  their  experiments  found  nothing  but  the  skele- 
often  beating  their  breasts  and  uttering  pierc-  tons  left  of  bodies  that  had  been  buried  14, 15, 
ing  cries.  If  warranted  by  the  rank  of  tiie  and  18  months ;  this  period  was,  however,  unu- 
deceased,  the  procession  passed  through  the  snally  short.  Low,  damp  grounds,  particularly 
forum,  and  an  oration  was  there  pronounced  when  they  are  nercolated  by  water,  hasten  de- 
over  the  body.  Finally,  the  corpse,  with  the  composition ;  dry,  high,  and  weU- ventilated 
couch  upon  which  it  was  borne,  was  placed  upon  ones,  on  the  contrary,  retard  it.  When  numer- 
the  flineral  pyre,  built  commonly  m  the  form  ous  burials,  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides.  The  nearest  have  occurred  in  a  limited  space,  the  earth  be- 
relative,  with  averted  face,  kindled  the  pyre,  comes  saturated  with  the  products  of  decompo- 
and  perfumes,  oils,  articles  of  food,  ornaments,  sition  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  incapable  of 
and  clothing  were  frequently  thrown  on  while  fhrther  absorbing  them;  decomposition  under 
it  was  being  consumed.  When  the  pile  was  such  circumstances  is  retarded,  and  its  products 
btimed  down,  the  embers  were  extinguished  escape  directly  into  the  atmosphere.  On  being 
with  wine,  the  bones  and  ashes  carefully  col-  left  undisturbed  for  a  few  years,  the  earth  re- 
lected  by  the  nearest  of  kin,  sprinlded  with  covers  its  previous  powers  of  absorption. — 
perfumes,  and  placed  in  aaurn.  The  urns  were  Bubtino  Aura.  The  facts  tliat  persons  have 
of  various  forms  and  materials,  and  were  burled  occasionally  presented  all  the  ordinary  signs  of 
in  sepulchres  common  to  those  of  the  same  death,  yet  have  afterward  revived,  and  that 
family.  After  afuneral  the  mourning  and  sacri-  others  have  undoubtedly  been  buried  as  dead 
fices  were  continued  for  nine  days,  though  by  who  were  still  living,  have  repeatedly  drawn  the 
the  women  mourning  was  sometimes  worn  for  attention  of  both  individuals  and  governments 
a  year  on  the  death  of  a  husband  or  father,  to  the  means  necessary  to  guard  against  so  terri- 
As  the  Christie  reli^on  gradually  obtained  the  ble  an  occurrence.    Winslow,  the  celebrated 
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ttuitoinist,  is  said  to  liave  been  twice  nearly  and  sammon  an  attendant  constantly  on  the 

buried  alive,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  watch.    So  far,  these  precautions  have  been 

that  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  signs  of  death,  useless ;  a  surgeon  who  for  45  years  had  been 

in  which  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  indica-  attached  to  the  mortuary   house  at  Mentz, 

Uuns  of  incipient  putrefaction  are  the  only  signs  had  during  that  period  but  one  single  alarm ;  it 

that  can  be  relied  on.    Putrefaction,  however,  occurred  from  the  corpse  of  an  old  man ;  the  ab- 

comes  on  at  very  variable  periods,  and  it  is  not  domen  having  subsided  from  the  discharge  of  a 

always  convenient  to  wait  for  its  occurrence,  large  quantity  of  fluid,  the  arms  had  fallen 

The  rigidity  of  the  muscles  that  supervenes  leii^hwise  beside  the  body. 

after  death  is  a  sign  scarcely  less  certain,  but  it  BURIAS,  an  island  of  the  Philippine  archi- 

is  sometimes  transitory  in  its  nature.    For  these  pelago,  lying  between  the  southern  end  of  Luzon 

ngns  M.  Bonchut  proposes  to  substitute  the  and  the  island  of  Masbate;  area  264  sq.  m.; 

careful  exploration  of  the  cardiac  region  by  pop.  about  1,000.    The  greater  portion  of  its 

anseuitation.    During  a  fainting  fit  the  neart  is  bold,  rocky  surface  is  devoid  of  any  appearance 

still  heard  to  beat,  and  in  the  dying,  after  the  of  vegetation ;  but  its  few  miserable  inhabitants, 

last  expiration  has  proclaimed  that  all  is  over,  who  are  all  confined  to  a  town  opposite  to  the 

after  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  after  the  shores  of  Luzon,  cultivate   a  little  rice  and 

hand  applied  over  the  heart  finds  every  thing  potatoes,  which  with  fish  constitute  their  chief 

still,  the  ear  placed  upon  the  same  region  stifi  subsistence. 

hears  for  a  time  the  beating  of  that  organ ;  but  BURIATS,  Burats,  or  Bttkatski,  a  nomadic 
when,  after  having  listened  for  a  sufficient  time,  Tartar  nation  of  many  tribes,  submitted  to  the 
the  practised  auscultator  cannot  distinguish  the  Russian  empire  in  1644.  They  are  a  branch  of 
beat  of  the  heart,  life  is  over.  {TraitS  des  the  Oalmucks,  and  muster  a  force  of  83,000 
iignes  de  la  mart,  dc,,  by  E.  Bouchut,  Paria^  archers.  They  choose  their  own  rulers,  and 
1849.)  In  examining  the  heart  in  a  number  of  support  themselves  by  the  forging  of  iron,  by 
the  dying,  M.  Bouchut  found  that  the  longest  other  mechanic  arts,  and  by  their  nocks.  They 
interval  between  the  pulsations  was  6  seconds ;  are  idolaters,  and  beside  a  supreme  god,  named 
from  a  similar  investigation  M.  Rayer  found  it  Octorgon  Burchan,  god  of  heaven,  they  worship 
it  to  be  7  seconds.  *^  If,"  concludes  the  latter,  the  planets  as  inferior  deities.  A  few  of  these 
^  the  absence  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  people  have  been  converted  to  the  Greek 
verified  by  the  auscultator  for  a  period  60  times  church,  but  they  retain  an  affection  and  prefer- 
as  great  as  the  longest  observed  period,  or  fur  an  ence  for  their  old  ceremonies, 
interval  of  5  minutes,  the  patient  is  undoubtedly  BURID  AN,  Jeait,  a  French  philosopher  who 
dead."  Even  this,  however,  admits  of  some  ex-  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
ceptions.  In  new-bom  infants  the  action  of  the  He  was  born  in  Artois,  but  educated  at  the 
heart  may  have  ceased  for  a  longer  period,  and  university  of  Paris,  where  he  afterward  acquired 
yet  the  child  revive,  and  the  same  thing  is  said  great  fame  as  a  lecturer.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
to  have  occurred  in  the  cold  stage  of  Asiatic  Occam,  and  was  ultimately  driven  from  Paris 
cholera.  M.  Michel  Levy  proposes  on  these  ac-  by  the  persecution  of  the  realists.  He  wrote  a 
counts  that  the  verification  of  decease  should  conunentary  on  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 
take  place  at  2  periods,  separated  by  an  interval  His  celebrity  in  modem  times^  however,  arises 
of  24  hours,  and  considers  that  if,  on  both  these  from  an  apologue  which  he  mvented  to  illua- 
occasions,  the  absence  of  all  movement  of  the  trate  the  doctrine  of  free  wilL  *^An  ass^"  says 
heart  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  is  noticed  Buridau,  ^'  placed  midway  between  two  bundles 
by  a  competent  observer,  the  interment  may  of  hay,  would  maintain  his  position,  and  die  of 
take  place  in  perfect  safety.  When  by  an  ex-  starvation,  if  he  had  no  choice ;  but  if  he  turns 
cess  of  precaation  further  evidence  of  death  to  one  side  or  the  otlier  for  the  purpose  of 
may  be  desired,  he  recommends  the  application  satisfying  his  appetite,  then  he  has  choice^  and 
of  an  iron  heated  to  redness  to  the  skin ;  this  of  course  freedom  of  will.*'  This  proposition, 
has  the  double  advantage  of  distlnffuishing  be-  commonly  called  *'  Buridan's  aes,"  was  long  a 
tween  real  and  apparent  death,  and  of  rousing  source  of  great  perplexity-  to  the  schools. 
the  patient  energeticaJly  where  death  has  not  BURIGNY,  Jean  LivxsQirx  imb,  a  i^nch 
.occurred.  The  iqiplication  of  a  red-hot  iron  to  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Rheims  in  1692, 
the  living  body  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  8,  1785.  In  his  15th  year 
to  cause  the  total  destraction  of  the  whole  he  began  to  manifest  that  insatiable  thirst  for 
thickness  of  the  skin,  the  injury  being  surround-  knowledge  which  ever  after  distinguished  him. 
ed  by  a  vivid  redness,  causes  in  the  dead  body  In  1718  he  removed  to  Paris,  where,  in  con- 
merely  a  slight  shrivelling  of  the  epidermis,  junction  with  his  2  brothers,  he  engaged  in 
and  a  searing  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  the  compilation  of  a  sort  of  manuscript  ency- 
troe  skin.  To  prevent  &e  occurrence  of  pre-  clopffidia,  which,  When  completed,  formed  12 
mature  interment  mortuary  houses  have  been  large  folio  volumes,  whence  he  drew  the  ma- 
built  in  many  of  the  towns  of  Germany,  in  terials  for  many  of  his  subsequent  publications, 
which  the  dead  are  retained  for  a  time  before  His  lai^est  work,  a  treatise  on  the  papal  power, 
the  final  interment.  A  bell-pull  is  so  arranged  is  not  much  esteemed,  but  his  lives  of  Erasmus, 
in  connection  with  the  extremities  of  the  corpse,  Grotius,  Bossuet,  and  Oardinal  du  Perron,  are 
that  the  slightest  motion  will  sound  an  alarm,  interesting. 
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BUKKJS.  L  A  ooonty  of  North  GarollDa,  aad  history.  Afl^r  taking  hb  baohelor's  de» 
abonndiDg  in  beautifal  mountain  scenery.  It  is  gree  (1749),  he  made  an  application  for  the  pro- 
traversed  by  the  Bine  Bidge  near  its  N.  W.  bor-  fessorship  of  logic  in  the  university  of  Glas- 
der.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  in  some  places,  and  gow,  which  was  unsuccessful.  His  principal 
produces  excellent  pasturage.  Indian  corn,  taste,  at  that  period,  vfos  for  metaphysics,  and 
wheat,  oats,  hay,  cattle  and  swine,  are  the  staples,  he  projected  a  refutation  of  the  systems  of 
The  productions  in  1860  were  282^237  bushels  Berkeley  and  Locke,  which  he  does  not  appear 
of  Indian  com,  16,013  of  wheat,  86,959  of  oats,  to  have  completed.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
and  1,200  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  corn  and  the  acnteness  displayed  in  his  subsequent  writ- 
flour  mills,  2  tanneries,  28  churches,  and  960  ings  that,  if  he  had  carried  out  his  purpose,  ho 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value  of  real  would  have  ridden  a  pretty  successful  tilt 
estate  in  1867,  $694,898.  It  was  organized  in  against  those  masters  of  the  ring.  Meantime, 
1777,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  statesman  and  he  had  entered  his  name  in  the  middle  templo 
orator  Edmund  Burke.  Area,  460  sq.  m.  Pop.  at  London,  and  in  1760  proceeded  thither  to  be* 
in  1860,  Y,772,  of  whom  2,182  were  slaves,  gin  the  study  of  the  kw.  It  is  commonly  rep- 
Capital,  Morgantown.  II.  A  county  of  Georgia,  resented  that  Burke  went  up  to  London  as  a 
oiiganized  in  1777,  separated  from  South  Caroli«  needy  adventurer,  dependent  upon  his  pen  for 
na  by  Savaonah  river.  The  Ogeechee  forms  its  shpport,  and  willing  to  take  any  occupation  that 
southern  boundary.  It  has  a  some  what  hilly  sur*  might  befall  him;  but  the  more  authentic  ac* 
face  and  a  fertile  soil.  In  1860  Burke  county  counts  show  that  his  £&ther  was  then  an  attorney 
produced  19,176  bales  of  cotton,  a  crop  exceeded  in  large  practice,  who  made  the  amplest  allow- 
in  no  oounty  of  the  state  except  Houston.  Dur-  ance  fbr  nis  support.  (See  preface,  W  his  exeo- 
ing  the  same  year  it  yielded  648,608  bushels  of  ntors,  to  the  *^  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of 
com,  28,260  bushels  of  oats,  and  111,282  bush-  the  Minority  in  the  Session  of  1798,"  a  pam- 
eb  of  sweet  potatoes.  The  value  of  land  in  phlet  not  oontiuned  in  the  usual  editions  of  his 
1866  was  $2,817,660.  Limestone,  buhrstone,  works.)  He  was,  moreover,  of  excellent  fami* 
gypsum,  agate,  clmlcedony,  and  jasper  are  the  ly,  by  his  mother^s  side;  she  being  the  great 
principal  mineral  productions.  Trade  is  greatly  niece  of  ^Gss  Ellen  Kagle,  who  married  Sylva- 
facilitated  by  the  central  railroad,  which  inter-  nus  Spenser,  the  eldest  son  of  the  poet  Little 
sects  the  county,  and  by  the  Savannah  river,  is  known  of  his  law  studies  or  of  his  life  in  Lon'> 
which  is  navigable  along  its  borders.  Area,  don,  except  that  he  wrote  for  the  periodicals 
1,040  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1866,  16,260,  of  whom  and  newspapers  on  politics,  and  in  1766  waa 
10J^98  are  slaves.    Capital,  Waynesborough.  offered    some    place    under    government    in 

BURKE,  iBDAinra,  an  American  judge  and  America,  which  he  was  deterred  from  accept- 

politician,  born  in  Galway,  Ireland,  in  1748,  ing  by  the  opposition  of  his  father.    His  first 

died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  March  80, 1802.    He  separate  literary  production  was  *^  A  Yindi- 

was  educated  at  St  Omer's  for  a  priest,  visited  cation  of  Natural  Society,"  purporting  to  be  by 

the  West  Indies,  came  thence  to  South  Carolina  '*  a  lute  noble  writer,'^  in  which  he  imitated  the 

near  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  style  and  manner  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  with  ro- 

war,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  patriot  morkable  adroitness ;  so  much  so  that  many 

army.    He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  in  competent   critics,  sucli    as  Warbnrton    and 

1778  was  appointed  Judge  of  Uie  supreme  court  Chesterfield,  are  md  to  have  taken  it  for  an 

of  the  newly  organi^  state.  When  Charleston  authentic  work.    Had  they  considered  it  dose- 

feU  in  1780,  he  again  joined  the  army,  but  re*  ly,  however,  they  must  have  discovered  in  it 

sumed  his  judiciu  office  in  1782.    He  was  op-  tokens  of  a  brilliancy  of  imag^tion  and  of  a 

posed  to  the  federal  constitution  because  he  vehement  natural  eloquence,  to  whioh  Boling- 

feared  consolidated  power,  was  several  times  a  broke  never  attaineiL    It  appeared  in  1766, 

U.  S.  senator,  and  wrote  a  fiunous  pamphlet  and  is  worthy  of  note  as  well  for  the  light 

against  the  aristocratic  features  of  the  society  which  it  throws  upon  the  tendency  of  his 

of  the  Cincinnati,  which  was  subsequently  trans-  speculations  at  that  time,  as  for  its  uncomnaoA 

lated  by  Hirabean,  and  used  with  great  effect  vigor  and  beauty  of  c<Hnposition.    Burtce'was 

by  him  during  the  French  revolution.     He  be-  then  in  his  27th  year ;  yet,  a  few  months  later,  we 

came  chancellor  of  South  Carolina  a  short  time  find  him  publishing  his  ^^  Philosophical  Inquiry 

before  his  death.     Judge  Burke  was  distin-  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and 

guished  for  his  wit ;  but  he  was  also  an  upright  BeautifulJ'  a  treatise  which  for  many  years  oo- 

and  earnest  republican,  and  possessed  varied  ac-  oupied  a  first  rank  in  the  sosthetio  literature  of 

complishments.  England,  although  it  is  now  superseded  by  the 

BURKE,  EDMUim,  a  British  statesman,  ora-  profounaer  researches  of  the  continental  writers, 

tor,  and  writer,  born  in  Dublin,  Jan.  1,  1780,  The  same  year  he  went  to  Bath  for  his  health, 

died  at  Beaconsfield,  July  9,  1797.    He  receiv-  where  he  married  a  Miss  Nugent,  the  doughty 

ed  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Castletown  of  a  distant  relative.  Dr.  Christopher  Nugent.  On 

Boche,  was  afterward  put  under  the  tuition  his  return  to  London,  in  April,  1767,  he  is 

of  a  learned  Quaker  at  BaUitore,  in  the  count v  supposed  to  have  publi^ed  ^' An  Account  of  the 

of  Kildare,  and  entered  Trinity  college  (Dublin)  European  Settlements  in   America,^^  2  vols., 

in  1744.    Fiveyears  were  spent  there  in  the  dili-  although  that  work  is  not  included  in  the  oom- 

gent  study  of  the  classics,  metaphysics,  rhetoric,  mon  editions  of  his  writings.    The  £aot  of  his 
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ioQicnlup  of  It  18  said  to  rest  upon  the  still  money  having  been  advanced,  at  first  as  a  loan, 

extant  autograph  receipt  for  fifty  guineas,  which  and  afterward  as  a  gift  by  the  marquis  of 

he  gave  to  the  piiblisher  Dodsley,  by  whom  it  Bockinghara*     In  1769  jBurke  published  his 

was  printed.     The  beginning  of  a  history  of  first  political  pamphlet,  called  *^  Observations 

Enghuid  was  writtea  by  him  for  the  same  pub*  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation,"  being  a  reply  to 

Usber,  and  the  narrative  down  to  the  time  of  another  on  the  ^* Present  State  of  tlie  Nation." 

King  John  printed,  when  for  some  reason  or  This   was   followed   the   next   year   by   his 

oUier  it  was  suspended.    The  probability  is,  that  "  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents,"  which 

OS  he  was  then  also  employed  in  writing  the  surpassed  in  luminousness,  vigor,  and  beauty, 

^^  Annual  Register,"  began  by  Dodsley  in  1759,  any  thing  that  he  had  yet  achieved.    In  Nov. 

he  scarcely  found  time  fbr  the  investigations  and  1771,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  New  York,  to 

Bftudiea  of  his  more  elaborate  undertaking.    His  represent  the  interests  of  that  colony  near  the 

Biy  on  the  "Register"  was  J£100  per  volume*  government  and  before  the  people.  He  wna 
y  these  varioos  publications  he  had  made  also  busily  occupied  in  parliament,  in  the  de- 
himself  fiivoraUy  known,  both  in  literary  bates  of  which  he  took  always  a  prominent 
and  p<^tical  circles^  and  it  was  not  long  be*  part.  During  the  sessions  of  1772-^3  he  par- 
fore  he  was  invited  to  an  active  partici*  ticularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  masterly 
patlon  in  political  life.  When  Lord  HalifSaz  and  ponderous  reviews  of  the  affairs  of  the  East 
went  over  to  Ireland,  as  lord  lieutenant,  in  India  company.  Still  more  did  he  distinguish 
1761,  he  made  William  (xera^  Hamilton,  often  himself  during  the  next  session,  1774,  on  the 
designated  as  Single  Speech  Hamilton,  his  chief  state  of  America,  then  driven  almost  into  insur- 
seorstarj,  who  mi^e  Burke  his  private  secretary,  rection  by  the  course  of  the  imperial  govern- 
The  services  and  talents  of  the  latter  secured  ment.  His  great  speech,  on  American  taxation, 
him,  in  April,  1763,  a  pemdon  of  £800  per  annum  was  delivered  on  April  19  of  that  year.  On 
on  the  Insh  establishment;  but  as  Hamilton,  the  dissolution  of  the  piurliament,  he  was  nomi- 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  it  for  him,  nated  for  the  city  of  IBristol,  for  which,  after  a 
conceived  that  Burke  was  thereby  bound  to  him  severe  and  protracted  electoral  contest  of  27 
for  life,  the  indignant  young  pensioner  speedily  days,  he  was  returned  on  Nov.  3.  On  March 
surrendered  the  bonnt^.  On  the  breaking  up  22, 1775,  he  delivered  another  powerful  and 
of  the  Granville  administration,  two  years  &ter,  eloquent  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Americauf^ 
the  marquis  of  Eockingham  assumed  the  man-  which  he  subseouently  sent  to  the  press.  The 
agement  of  affiurs,  and  appointed  Burke  his  vehemence  with  which  he  entered  into  the 
private  secretary.  Soon  afterward  he  was  cause  of  the  colonists  rendered  him  unpopular 
brought  into  parliament  as  member  for  Wen-  with  his  constituents,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
dover,  in  Buckinghamshire,  a  borough  belongs  defend  himself  in  "  Two  Letters  to  Gentlemen 
ing  to  Lord  Verney.  The  very  day  he  took  his  of  Bristol,"  which  evince  remarkable  iudepend* 
seat  (Jan.  14, 1766)  in  this  new  and  appropriate  ence  as  well  as  ability.  All  the  while  the 
theatre,  he  made  some  remarks  on  the  address  questions  of  the  Catholic  disabilities  and  of  the 
of  thanks  to  the  throne,  which  attracted  the  trade  with  Ireland  occupied  a  large  share  of 
&vorable  attention  of  Pitt.  Well  they  might  his  attention.  On  Feb.  11, 1780,  he  introduced 
attract  his  attention,  for  no  man  had  ever  ap-  his  celebrated  bills  for  regulating  the  household, 
peered  in  that  scene  more  wonderfully  qualified  the  army,uavy,and  pension  pay-offices,ordnance, 
for  acting  a  leading  part  in  it  than  Burke.  In  the  mint,  the  exchequer,  dsc,  which  he  com- 
a  little  while  he  became  the  animating  spirit  of  mended  in  a  speech  on  *^  Economical  Reform," 
the  Bookmgham  administration,  and  m  the  which  for  breadth  of  view,  force  of  reasoning, 
stormy  and  perilous  debates  which  grew  out  brilliancy  of  illustration,  and  eloquent  apped,  is 
of  the  qnestion  of  the  American  stamp  act,  his  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  records  of  par- 
eloquent  voice  was  the  most  effective  in  secur-  liamentary  eloquence.  But  the  splendor  of  his 
ing  moderate  and  conciliatory  measures.  Out  talents  did  not  reconcile  the  electors  of  Bristol 
of  the  house,  as  well  as  in  the  house,  his  indufh  to  his  politics,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
tnr  was  most  indefatigable,  while  his  Imowledge  next  election,  he  declined  to  stand  a  candidate. 
of  every  tlung  pertaining  to  the  history,  the  oour  But  the  country  was  not  destined  to  lose  his 
ditiuD,  end  the  feelings  of  the  colonies,  was  ex-  services,  nor  posterity  the  delight  of  his  oratori- 
oeedin^y  useful.  On  the  dissolution  of  tlie  cal  dis|>lays.  He  was  returned  for  2£alton, 
Rockingham  government  in  July,  1766,  Burke  which  borough  he  continued  to  represent  dur- 
wrote  **"  A  Short  Account  of  a  late  Short  Admin-  ing  the  remainder  of  lus  career.  Tiie  Rocking^ 
istratioo,'^  in  which  he  vigorously  defended  the  ham  party  coming  into  power  in  March,  1762, 
poiioy  of  the  whigs.  In  the  compromise  cabi-  Burke  became  a  privy  councillor,  and  pay- 
net  whidi  Lord  Ohathnm  undertook  to  form  ho  master-general  of  the  forces ;  but,  not  possessing 
was  offered  a  place,  which  he  declined,  as  he  an  aristocratic  fsanily  connection,  in  accordance 
did  s  similar  oner  on  the  ptu^  of  the  duke  of  with  the  spirit  of  those  days,  he  was  not  allow- 
Grafton  in  1767.  The  parliament  was  dissolv-  ed  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  No  office  in  the  gift 
ed  in  1768,  when  Burke  was  again  returned  for  of  the  government  was  more  lucrative  than 
Weodover.  About  the  same  time,  he  purchas-  that  of  paymaster ;  yet  Burke^s  first  act  was 
ed  for  JB20,000  a  beautiful  estate  near  Beacons-  to  introduce  a  bill  for  its  reorganization,  which 
field,  Buokini^tkanashire ;  a  part  of  the  purchase  materially  leaeened  his  own  emoluments.    We 
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nay  judge  of  the  worth  of  it,  when  it  is  stated  Among  his  latest  cares  was  the  foundation  of  ft 

that  he  effected,  in  that  deoartinent  alone,  an  school  for  the  children  of  French  emigrants, 

annoal  saving  of  £47,000.    On  the  death  of  the  He  died  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  preserr- 

inarquis  of  Rockingham,  Barke  retired  for  a  ing  his  faonlties  to  the  last,   and  causing  to 

time ;  but  the  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  be  read  to  him,  on  his  death-bed,  the  beauti- 

in    1788,  restored  him  to  his  former  place,  ful  essay  of  Addison,  in  the  ^*  Spectator,^'  on 

With   that   year   began   his   labors  on  East  the  immortality  of  the  soul. — Amiable  in  pri- 

Indian   affairs,  with    his  voluminous  reports  vate  life,  exemplary  in   all  his  relations,  of 

on  the  administration  of  justice  in  Bengal,  unexampled    powers    of    conversation,     and 

and    other    provinces ;    and  for  6  years,  to  munificently  accomplished  in  the  various  wallas 

Hay  7,  1789,  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  of  philosophy,  science,  politics,  history,  and 

India,   so  deeply    was   he    absorbed   in   the  literature,  he  had  endeared  himself  to  a  large 

investigations    and    trials    which    arose    out  circle  of  friends,   as  much  by  tlie  beauty  of 

of  the  subject.     It  was  during  this  interval  his  character  as  by  the  prodigious  capacities 

that    he    conducted    the    famous    impeach-  of  his  intellect     Burke  justly  reached   by 

ment  of   Hastings,    in  which   he   raised  his  the  mere  force  of  his  abilities  the  most  ele- 

reputation    as     an    orator     to     its    highest  vated  positions  of  statesmanship ;  as  an  orator,  he 

dignity  and  glory.    Yet  the  arduous  labors  of  stands  at  the  head  of  British  eloquence ;  his 

the  India  business  were  but  the  prelude  to  other  writings,  distinguished  by  ^  imperial  imagina- 

exertions,  which  rendered  the  closing  years  of  his  tion  *'  and  a  mighty  sweep  of  logic,  are  stiU  the 

life  the  most  memorable  in  his  history.    The  study  of  rhetoricians,  after  the  interest  of  their 

S*eat  French  revolution  had  broken  out,  and  Bubjects  has  mainly  passed  away;  and  he  leaves 
urke,  with  an  audacity  that  almost  equals  that  to  posterity  a  name  unspotted  by  any  vice  or 
of  the  ancient  king  who  sought  to  curb  the  weakness.  Under  such  drcumstances,  even  they 
risings  of  the  sea,  undertook  to  check  the  who  cannot  coincide  with  his  political  theories, 
spread  of  its  doctrines  and  spirit.  In  1790  his  are  glad  to  acknowled^  his  genius,  and  to  admire 
*^  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  of  France  "  ap-  the  uniform  probity  of  his  conduct.  Americans, 
peared,  and  80,000  copies  were  sold  almost  especially,  will  long  continue  to  cherish  his 
on  the  day  of  its  publication.  It  was  a  memory,  because  of  the  useful  and  magnanimous 
magnificent  outburst  of  mingled  logic,  wrath,  services  he  rendered  their  fathers  in  the  dark 
and  imagination,  which  aroused  a  thousand  days  which  preceded  their  emancipation. — ^A 
pens  in  answer,  and  filled  the  world  with  his  new  history  of  his  life  and  times,  by  Thomas  Mao- 
name.  The  extremely  conservative  sentiments  knight,  was  commenced  in  London,  1868, 2  vols, 
of  it,  which  appeared  to  rebuke  every  form  of  BURKE,  8ir  John  Bernabd,  an  English  gen- 
popular  discontent  and  resistance  of  tyranny,  ealog^  born  in  London  in  1814.  His  father, 
led  to  an  open  rupture  between  Burke  and  Fox,  the  late  Mr.  John  Burke,  who  died  in  1848,  was 
who  was  then  the  leader  of  the  whigs  in  the  cadet  of  an  ancient  family  in  Ireland,  and  be- 
house  of  commons.  The  scene  of  their  sepa-  came  attached,  as  reporter  and  editor,  to  the 
ration  is  described  by  contemporary  writers  as  London  press.  He  originated  many  literary 
the  most  affecting  in  the  annals  of  politics,  and  speculations,  among  others  the  '*  Standard 
we  cannot  even  now  read  the  speeches  on  the  Novels,"  a  series  of  republications,  at  a  tenth  of 
occasion  without  emotion.  Burke  thereafter  the  original  price,  with  new  introductions 
stood  almost  alone  in  his  politics,  yet  his  tongue  by  the  authors,  and  illustrations  by  able 
and  his  pen  were  incessantly  engaged  in  the  artists.  He  was  the  founder  and  first  editor 
discussion  of  the  themes  which  filled  his  heart,  (latterly  assisted  by  his  2  sons)  of  "  Burke's 
His  ^*  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,^'  Peerage  and  Baronetage,"  long  established  as  the 
July,  1791,  his  *^  Letters  to  Bir  Hercules  Luig-  most  complete  and  accurate  of  its  class,  and  so 
rishe,"  1792,  his  '^  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,"  popular  uiat  anew  edition  is  annually  ex> 
his  "Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies,"  hausted.  This  work  is  said  to  have  been  one 
1793,  and  a  variety  of  other  pamphlets,  show  of  the  most  remunerative  of  the  numerous  pub- 
the  activity  of  his  mind  as  well  as  the  earnest-  lications  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Golbum,  of  Lon- 
ness  of  his  zeal.  But  on  June  20,  1794,  don.  In  May,  1857,  the  copyright  of  this  work 
he  retired  from  the  house  of  commons  forever,  was  sold  for  a  large  sum,  idthoagh  burdened 
conceiving  that  he  had  played  his  part,  and  with  the  payment  of  £400  per  annum  to  whioh- 
conscious  of  the  approaches  of  age.  In  August  ever  of  Mr.  Burke^s  sons  should  edit  the  ^  Peer- 
of  the  same  year,  the  death  of  his  only  son,  age,"  as  long  as  it  continued  to  be  published. 
Richard  Burke,  inflicted  upon  him  a  terrible  Mr.  Burke  also  brought  out  the  "  Extinct  Peer- 
blow,  yet  he  retained  his  cheerfulness  and  ac-  age,"  in  1  vol.  8vo,  and  the  *^  General  Armory 
tivity.  In  1795  he  received  a  pension  of  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  and  the 
£1,200  from  the  civil  list,  and  soon  after  an-  "History  of  the  Landed  Gentry."— Sir  J.  Ber- 
other  of  £2,500  from  the  4^  per  cent  fund,  nard  Burke,  called  to  the  English  bar  at  the 
In  his  retirement,  however,  his  pen  was  Middle  Temple,  in  1889,  succeeded  him  as  editor 
still  busy,  and  in  a  "Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,"  of  the  "  Peerage,"  and  has  also  brought  out  re^ 
1796,  he  showed  all  his  original  splendor  and  vised  and  extended  editions  of  his  other  works, 
nerve.  The  same  year,  also,  he  published  "  Two  BURKE,  John  Dolt,  author  of  one  of  the 
Letters  on  the  Proposal  for  a  Regicide  Peace."  best  histories  of  Virginia,  born  in  Ireland,  edu- 
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eated  at  Trinity  college^  Dnblin,  was  killed  in  a  ings  of  Bin*]amaqui  are   remarkable  for  the 

duel  with  a  Frenchman,  near  OampbelPs  bridge,  clearness  and  precision  of  their  style,  and  have 

Ya.,  April  12,  1808.    He  came  to  this  country  been  nsed  as  text-books  in  several  of  the  Ger^* 

in  1797,  oond acted  a  newspaper  at  Boston,  and  man  universities,  and  in  that  of  Cambridge, 

flabeeqnenUy  another  in  Kew  York,  where  he  England.    He  found  many  of  his  materials  in 

was  arrested  under  the  sedition  law.    He  after-  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  Barbeyrac,  but  these 

ward  removed  to  Petersburg,  Ya.,  where  he  become  in  his  hands  freed  from  every  digres- 

practised  law  and  wrote  his  history.    He  was  sion  and  reduced  to  a  geometrical  simplicity 

the  anthor  of  a  few  dramas  on  historical  sub-  and  order.    His  principal  works  are,  ^^  Princi- 

jects,  one  of  which  was  entitled  "Bunker  Hill."  pies  of  Natural  Law,"  published  in  1747,  and 

BURKE,  William,  an  Irish  shoemaker,  resi-  "Principles  of  Political  Law,"  1751. 

dent  in  Edinburgh,  arraigned  with  his  neighbor  BURLEIGH,  Wiluam  Cecil,  Lord,  born  at 

Hare,  in  Dec.  1828,  charged  with  committing  3  Bourue,  Lincolnshire,  Sept.  13, 1520,  died  Aug. 

murders.    Convicted  on  one  of  the  indictments  4,  1598.    He  has  been  called  the  son  of  a  plain 

he  was  condemned  to  death.    Shortly  before  his  country  gentleman,  but  his  fcither  was  master 

execution  he  confessed  that  in  connection  with  of  the  robes  to  Henry  YHL,  and  could  early  in- 

Hare,  he  had  murdered  16  persons  since  the  troduce  him  to  the  ways  of  courts,  which, 

beginning  of  1828,  and  had  sold  their  bodies  to  whether  from  long  habitude  or  natural  tem- 

an  Edinburgh  surgeon.    In  1827,  a  debtor  of  perament,  none  better  understood  or  pursued. 

Hare  dying  in  his  house,  the  latter,  to  obtain  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  a  debate 

hia  due,  secretly  sold  the  body.     Burke  was  with  2  priests,-  in  which  he  attacked  papal 

privy  to  the  occurrence,  and  the  facility  of  the  supremacy,  so  pleased  the  king  that  Cecil  was 

trade  prompted  them  to  their  career  of  crime,  at  once  received  into  royal  favor.  At  the  death 

The  victims  were  in  most  cases  first  intoxicated  of  Henry,  Cecil  continued  in  favor  with  Edward 

and  tlien  stifled.    This  exposure  subjected  the  YL,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  in 

BritiE^  anatomical  schools  to  legal  conditions  1548.  On  the  fall  of  the  lord  protector,  Somerset, 

in  their  means  of  obtaining  subjects.  who  had  been  his  friend  and  patron,  Cecil  was 

BtlREiXjHsiNKioH,  a  German  painter,  bom  for  a  time  involved  in  his  disgrace;  but 
in  Pirmasens,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Sept  9, 1802.  he  found  a  way  of  making  his  peace,  and  after 
He  studied  at  the  academy  of  Munich  and  in  Ita-  a  short  imprisonment,  was  restored  to  favor, 
ly,  and  gained  much  reputation  by  his  sketches  The  duke  of  Korthumberland,  Somerset's  rival 
ei  Italian  life  and  scenery,  of  which  a  "  Con-  and  successor,  was  also  a  patron  of  Cecil,  who 
Yoy  of  Briganda"  in  tiie  Campagna  of  Rome  is  avoided  compromising  himself  in  the  question  of 
the  best.  Since  his  return  to  Bavaria,  he  has  the  succession,  and,  trimming  his  sails,  adroit- 
executed  a  variety  of  views  of  the  Bavarian  ly  seized  an  opportunity  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
mountaina  and  of  the  Tyrol,  a  great  number  of  the  cause  of  Mary  was  likely  to  be  successful, 
pictures  of  the  popular  life  around  him,  and  of  and  tendered  his  submission,  which  was  gra- 
the  cow-keepers^  cottages  in  Switzerland,  pastor-  cionsly  accepted.  During  tiie  reign  of  Mary  he 
al  sketches  of  animals,  and  winter  landscapes.  took  no  important  part  in  public  affairs,  and 

BURKITT,  WiLLiAic,  an  English  divine,  though  a  Protestant  at  heart  conformed  out- 
bom  at  Hitcham,  in  Suffolk,  in  1650,  died  at  wardly  to  the  queen's  religion,  and  thereby  pre- 
Dedham,  in  Essex,  in  1703.  He  was  zealous  in  served  a  share  of  royal  favor.  As  a  country  gen- 
oollectiiig  aid  for  the  French  Protestants  who  tleman,  he  took  part  in  the  debates  of  the  house 
suffered  from  the  revocation  of  tlie  edict  of  of  commons,  and  ventured  to  oppose  the  govern- 
Nantes;  and,  through  his  instrumentality,  a  ment,  but  in  a  temperate  manner.  When  Mary's 
minister  was  procured  to  preach  the  gospel  in  increasing  ill  health  indicated  the  prudence  of 
Carolina.  He  wrote  a  popular  commentary  on  such  a  step,  Cecil  opened  a  correspondence  with 
the  New  Testament.  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who,  on  her  accession 

BURLAMAQUI,  Jsan  Jaoqttes,  a  Swiss  to  the  throne,  at  once  appointed  him  her  secre- 
wrtter  upon  civil  law,  born  at  Geneva,  July  24,  tary  and  eventually  lord  treasurer.  Thence- 
1694,  died  April  8,  1748.  His  early  education  forward,  till  the  end  of  his  long  life,  he  was. in 
was  directed  by  his  father,  a  learned  man  and  reality  Elizabeth's  prime  minister.  In  1571  he 
secretaiy  of  the  republic.  While  engaged  in  was  created  Baron  Burleigh.  The  wise  and 
phUoaophical  investigations  he  felt  himself  eminently  prudent  policy  which  distinguished 
drawn  to  the  study  of  natural  law  and  of  the  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  no  doubt  traceable  to 
rights  of  men ;  and  his  progress  was  such  that  Burleigh.  Elizabeth's  impetuous  and  tyran- 
he  was  not  quite  26  when  he  obtained  the  title  nical  dbposition  would  have  involved  her  gov- 
of  honorary  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  his  ernment  in  an  endless  sea  of  troubles.  The 
native  city.  He  travelled  in  England,  Holland,  epoch  was  one  in  which  doctrines  dangerous 
and  France,  and  returning  to  Geneva  in  1728,  to  supremacy  were  rife ;  when  men's  minda 
he  began  his  course  of  lectures,  which  brought  disturbed  by  new  opinions,  had  not  yet  settled 
great  reputation  to  himself  and  the  university,  down  into  a  decided  political  creed.  She  had 
After  15  years  he  resigned  his  professorship  by  the  good  sense  to  discriminate  Burleigh's  uses 
reason  of  ill  health,  and  became  a  member  of  the  to  temper  her  more  fiery  nature ;  and  no  back- 
sovereign  council,  where  he  continued  to  render  biting  or  aspersion  of  envious  rivals  could  dis- 
Mrrice  to  the  state  until  hia  death.    The  writ-  .parage  her  trusty  servant  in  her  estimatioiu 
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Aoonstomed  to  thread  hit  way  through  the  wiles  lying  between  the  Atlantic  on  the  8.  £.,  and  the 
of  diplomacy,  Burleigh  was  always  well  inform-  Delaware  river  on  the  N.  W.  The  surface  is 
ed  of  the  plots  which  were  continually  in  pro*  level.  The  soil  near  the  river  is  remarkably 
gross  or  contrivance  against  the  queen's  person  fertile ;  in  other  localities  it  is  sandy.  Pine 
or  the  peace  of  the  country.  His  sagacity  and  woods  arc  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
cooloess  outwitted  them  all.  Burleigh's  public  Bog  iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  in  the  western 
life  is  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  bril-  portion  are  frequently  found,  imbedded  in  marl, 
liant  Leicester,  the  niUant  Essex,  the  chivalrous  petrified  vegetables,  and  animal  relics,  sudi  as 
and  polished  Balei|p,  were  the  personal  favor-  shells,  bones,  &c.  Corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay, 
ites  of  the  queen.  Burleigh  alone  held  the  and  butter,  are  the  staples.  In  I860  the  pro- 
helm  of  the  English  vessel  of  state.  His  private  ductiona  were  152,369  bushels  of  wheat,  888,011 
life  was  calm  and  undisturbed,  his  personal  of  Indian  corn,  169,898  of  oats,  41,788  tons  of 
habits  quiet  and  frugal.  His  thrift  sometimes  hay  (the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any 
approached  meanness  or  avarice,  but  he  was  county  of  the  state),  688,860  pounds  of  butter, 
not  the  less  honest  and  upright  in  his  publio  and  48,781  of  wool.  There  were  80  com  and 
dealings.  He  was  twice  married;  in  eariy  flour  mills,  2  cotton  factories,  2  woollen  factories, 
life  to  a  sbterof  Sir  John  Gheke,  who  died,  7  founderies,  4  glass  manufactories,  2  paper  mill& 
leaving  one  son,  Thomas,  afterward  earl  of  62  sawmills,  8  newspaperoffices,  88  churches,  and 
Exeter ;  his  second  wife  was  Mildred,  by  whom  6,771  pupils  attending  publio  schools.  The  Gam- 
he  had  Robert,  his  associate  and  successor,  den  and  Amboy  railroad  traverses  the  county, 
afterward  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  two  daughters.  This  county  was  organized  in  1694,  and  named 
He  survived  his  second  wife  by  only  a  few  from  Bridlington  (commonly  pronounced  Bnr- 
years,  and  died  ftill  of  age  and  honors.  lington),  a  town  in  England.    Area,  600  sq.  m. 

BURLEIGH,  WiLUAic  Hbkbt,  an  American  Pop.  in  1865,  46,442.    Gapital,  Mount  Holly, 

^t,  bom  at  Woodstock,  Gonn.,  Feb.  2,  1812.  BURUNGTGN,  the  name  of  several  towns 

Bred  on  a  farm,  at  16  he  became  apprentice  to  and  cities  of  the  United  States.    I.  A  city,  port 

a  clothier,  then  to  a  village  printer,  both  of  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  Ghittenden  co.,  Vt., 

whom  he  abandoned  in  disgust    He  continued,  situated  on  a  bay  of  its  own  name  on  the  E. 

however,  to  labor  in  various  places  as  journey*  shore  of  Lake  Ghamplain.    Pop.  in  1864,  8,900. 

man  printer,  and  finally  as  editor.    In  the  lat-  Its  harbcur  is  the  best  on  the  lake,  being  easy  of 

ter  capacity  he  has  had  charge  of  the  **  Literary  access  from  K.  and  8.,  protected  from  W.  winds 

Journal "    at    Schenectady,    the    *'  Gbristian  by  a  breakwater  900  feet  long,  and  having  a 

Witness,"  at  Pittsburg,  and   the  **  Washing-  lighthouse  erected  in  1826  on  Juniper  island,  at 

ton  Banner,"  in  which  papers,  and  in  others^  lie  the  mouth  of  the  bay.    It  is  the  largest  place 

has  communicated  many  short  poenu  to  the  in  the  state,  and  in  beauty  of  scenery  and  loca- 

public    A  collection  of  them  was  published  in  tion  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  Kew  England.  The 

1840.    Mr.  Burleigh  has  also  taken  an  active  ground  on  whidi  it  is  built  rises  gradually  from 

part   in  various  religious   and   social   move-  tiie  shore  to  a  height  of  281  feet,  the  summit  com* 

ments.  manding  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  United 

BURLESON,  a   central   county  of  Texas,  States.     Looking  west  the  eye  paEses  over 

bounded  on  the  N.  by  Brasos  river,  drained  by  the  city,  with  its  straight  avenues,  its  pleasant 

8  forks  of  the  Yegaa,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  dwellings  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens,  and 

the  Brazos,  and  comprising  an  area  of  1,026  its  elegant  public  buildings;  over  the  lake,  here 

sq.  m.    The  surface  is  moderately  uneven ;  the  10  miles  wide,  dotted  with  islands,  and  furrowed 

soil  of  the  lowlands  is  a  sandy  loam,  in  many  by  many  vessels,  to  the  Adirondac  mountains, 

places  very  productive;   that  of  the  uplfuids  which  lift  their  peaks  more  than  6,000  feet  above 

is  lighter.    Timber  is  abundant,  about  j-  of  the  the  water.   Eastward  lies  the  broad  expanse  of 

county  being  covered  with  red  and  post  oak«  fertile  land  bounded  by  some  of  the  loftiest  of  the 

The  staples  are  grain,  cotton,  sugar,  and  live  Green  mountains.  OntheN.isseentheWinooski 

stock.    In  1860  the  productions  amounted  to  or  Onion  river,  with  the  manufiaotnring  village  of 

1,010  bales  of  cotton,  10  hogsheads  of  sugar,  Winooski,  oonnected  with  the  city  by  a  brid^ 

70,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,620  of  sweet  and  partly  comprised  in  Burlington  township, 

potatoes,  and  17,280  pounds  of  butter.    There  Hie  university  of  Vermont,  comprising  4  larse 

were  4  churches,  and  116  pupils  attending  pulv>  buildmgs,  founded  in  1791,  and  endowed  by  the 

lie  schools.    In  1867  there  were  80,742  head  of  state  with  29,000  acres  of  land,  the  annnal  rev* 

cattle,  valued  at  $180,000,  and  2.864  horses,  enne  from  which  is  $2,600,  occupies  the  highest 

valued  at  $121,100.    The  value  of  real  estate  ground  in  the  city.    Ithaa  now  (1868)  7  profes- 

wos  $687,660,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  all  tax«  sors,  988tndent8,  and  a  library  of  18,000  volumes, 

able  property,  $1,802,706.    Formed  from  Milan  Oonnected  with  itis  a  medioalschooL  The  other 

oounty  in  1846.  Gapital,  Galdwell.  The  county  edifices  of  most  note  are  8  churehes,  a  oourt- 

was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Edward  Burleson,  house,  and  a  Jail,  several  of  which  fisce  a  central 

vice-prosident  of  the  republic  of  Texas.    Pop.  pnblicsquare.  There  are  17  sdhools.  an  academy, 

in  1866, 4,079,  of  whom  1,842  were  slaves ;  dave  2  female  seminaries,  8  newspaper  (^oee,  6  banks, 

pop.  in  1 867, 1,848.  acustom-house  and  marine  hospital  built  in  1867, 

BURLINGTON,  a  central  county  of  New  a  brewery,  a  grist  mill,  and  8  saw-mills.    The 

Jersey,  extending  entirely  across  the  state,  and  meroantile  bosiaesB  amoouti  to  ab(Mit$l,600,00Q 
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per  annnm.  Hoet  of  the  lake  resBols  are  owned  eleyation  of  150  feet,  ftunisliing  an  abundance 
here,  and  the  tonnage  in  1857  was  6,900  tons,  of  excellent  materials  for  building,  paving,  and 
The  Vermont  central  and  Canada,  and  the  Bat-  the  manufacture  of  lime.  The  stone  quarries 
land  and  Burlington  railroads  offer  ready  com-  in  this  formation  offer  an  interesting  neld  for 
munication  with  all  parts  of  the  United  States  ihe  inyestigations  of  the  geologist,  being  rich 
and  Canada.  Steamboats  stop  here  daily  on  the  in  the  organic  fossils  of  the  oai'boniferous  era, 
way  from  Whitehall  to  Montreal,  and  a  steam  particularly  of  the  crinoid  family.  Though 
ferry  boat  crosses  the  lake  to  Port  Kent  and  correspon^ng  rock  formations  in  Europe  con- 
Plattsburg. — ^Burlington  was  first  permanently  tain  large  deposits  of  lead,  but  little  of  that 
settled  in  1788,  and  organized  in  1787.  The  minerid  has  been  found  in  this  immediate  vicin- 
first  store  was  opened  in  1789,  and  the  first  ity.  The  summits  of  these  cliffs  are  capped 
Congregational  church  formed  in  1796.  During  with  some  80  or  40  feet  of  diluvial  clay,  that, 
the  war  of  1812  a  garrison  and  hospital  were  with  a  rich  surface  stratum  of  vegetable  mould, 
located  here,  and  during  the  winter  of  1818,  so  fbrms  the  table-land  of  the  surrounding  country, 
fearful  a  mortality  prevailed  among  the  4,000  At  the  base  of  these  clifiQi  the  slope  of  their 
men  composing  the  former,  that  for  several  debris  passes  into  the  river.  This  deep  embank- 
weeks  together  the  deaths  were  from  12  to  20  ment  is  scooped  out  through  the  centre  of  the 
a  day.  The  tomb  of  Gen.  Ethan  Allen,  who  city  by  the  waters  of  a  small  creek,  called  the 
died  here  in  1789,  is  in  a  burying  ground  half  Hawk-eye,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  nearly 
a  mile  £.  of  the  university.  IL  A  city  and  port  at  right  angles.  On  either  side  of  tnis  creek, 
of  entry  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Dela*  imd  to  the  west,  about  hfdf  a  mile  from  the 
ware  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Assiscunk  creek,  18  liver,  where  the  creek  branches  to  the  right  and 
miles  N.  £.  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  founded  in  left,  the  ground  gradually  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
1677,  principally  by  members  of  the  society  of  surrounding  table  land,  thus  giving  to  the  oen- 
Frienos,  who,  for  a  long  period,  exercised  a  con*  tral  portions  of  the  town  an  arrangement  similar 
trolling  influence  over  its  afihirs.  It  was  long  to  the  area  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  adding  much 
the  Beat  of  government  for  West  Jersey,  and  to  its -beauty  and  salubritv.  On  the  opposite 
▼as  the  official  residence  of  the  last  colonial  side  of  the  river  low  lands,  mostly  subject  to 
governor,  William  Franklin,  until,  at  the  break-  occasional  inundation,  extend  some  7  or  8  miles 
ing  out  of  the  revolution,  he  was  taken  thence,  to  the  Illinois  blu& — ^This  town  was  laid  out  in 
a  prisoner,  to  New  England.  It  was  in  many  1884,  and  named  after  Burlington,  Yt.  In  1887, 
otiier  respects  a  leading  settlement  in  early  times,  when  the  territorial  government  of  Iowa  was 
entertained  the  legislature  and  the  county  established,  Burlington  became  the  capital,  a  dis- 
eoarta,  had  public  fairs,  to  which  thousand  tinction  it  lost  in  1840.  Possessed  of  great 
periodically  resorted,  and  as  early  as  1777  natural  advantages,  and  intelligent  and  enter- 
supported  a  printing  office  and  newspaper,  piising  inhabitants,  Burlington  has  advanced 
It  also  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  steadily  in  wealth  and  population ;  the  latter 
the  West  Indieai  both  before  and  after  the  lay-  now  ri868)  amounts  to  16,000.  It  is  a  terminus  of 
ing  out  of  Philadelphia,  built  vessels,  and  subse-  the  Cnica^  and  Burlington,  the  Peoria  and  Bur- 
quently  built  and  fitted  out  a  large  privateer,  lington,  and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  river 
which  cruised  successfhUy  against  the  French,  railroads;  the  first  of  which  lines  has  been  corn- 
It  was  made  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  St.  Mary V  pleted  now  somewhat  over  8  years,  and  the  sec- 
Episcopal  church  was  liberally  endowed  by  ond  over  1  year.  Eleven  religious  congregations 
Queen  Anne  with  lands  in  and  near  the  city,  have  churches,  viz. :  8  Presbyterian,  2  Methodist, 
mnoh  of  which  is  held  to  the  present  day,  2  Roman  Cadidio,  1  Congregationalist,  1  Baptist, 
together  with  a  massive  communion  service,  1  Lutheran,  and  1  German  reformed  church. 
presented  by  the  same  princess.  As  Philadelphia  Ample  means  of  education  are  provided ;  2  fine 
XQcreoaed  in  importance,  Burlington  declined,  public  school-houses  adorn  the  opposite  hills  of 
It  now  (1868)  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants,  7  the  city,  nortii  and  south,  capable  ot  accommodat- 
churches,  2  Friends'  meeting  houses,  2  banks,  a  ing  from  4  to  6  schools  each,  and  others  are  in 
weekly  newspaper,  an  ancient  library,  which  process  of  erection ;  while,  on  the  western  rise, 
oontttins  a  large  collection  of  very  rare  and  the  Burluigton  university,  a  flourishing  institu- 
valnabie  works,  and  public  schools  whidi  are  tion,  established  in  1864,  occupies  a  conspicuous 
richly  endowed  by  a  legacy  of  land  from  one  of  site.  Burlington  also  possesses  2  daily,  1  tri- 
the  early  settlers,  now  become  exceedingly  pro-  weekly,  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  8  flouring 
doctive.  Bnrtington  college,  an  Episcopal  insti-  mills,  8  founderies,  1  oil  mill,  8  pork-packing 
tution,  educates  a  large  number  of  students;  and  houses,  8  banking  houses,  9  brewerie?,  6  saw- 
8t  Mair's  Hall  also,  under  the  supervision  of  mills,  1  starch  factory,  and  8  soap  factories^  The 
Bishop  Doane,  usoaUy  contains  about  76  pupils,  extensive  coal  flelds  in  the  vicinity  ofier  unusual 
IIL  A  cit^r,  andthe  county  seat  of  Des  Moines  facilities  for  manufactures. 
00.,  Iowa,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mis*  BURLINGTON,  Riohasd  Botle,  Earl  o7, 
nsnppi  river,  about  14  miles  N.  of  an  easterly  an  English  architect,  born  April  26,  1606,  died 
extension  of  the  main  boundary  line  between  1768.  He  studied  architecture  in  Italy,  but 
Iowa  and  Miflsouri.  The  W.  bank  of  the  Mis^  had  no  feeling  for  the  Gothic.  The  portfolios 
sisaii^i  at  this  point  consists  mostly  of  steep  of  Inigo  Jones  and  the  structures  of  Palladio 
clifl^  of  carboiu&rouB  limestone  that  attain  an  won  h^  admiration,  and  on  the  principles  which 
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these  exhibited  he  erected  many  bnildinga,  of  inhabitantB  the  place  of  cultivated  garden  fhitta. 

which  the  b<^  known  are  his  own  yiUas  at  Kangoea,  pineapples^  oranges,  costard-apples, 

Cheswick  and  at  Lanesborongh  in  Yorkshire,  the  Jack  (a  species  of  breaofmit),  the  papaw. 

the  front  of  Burlington  honse  (lately  porchased  fig,  and  the  plantain  (that  greatest  enemy  or 

by  government  for  scientific  societies,  &c.),  the  civilization),  are  the  chief  fruits,  and  all  these 

dormitory  at  Westminster  school,  mansions  for  grow  with  little  or  no  care.    The  chief  crops 

several  noblemen,  his  friends,  the  reparation  of  are  rice  (which  is  in  some  parts  used  as  a  cir- 

6t.  PauPs  church,  Ck>vent  garden  (by  loigo  calating  medium),  maize,  millet,  wheat,  various 

Jones),  and  the  assembly  room  at  York,  which  pulses,  palms,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,    cotton  of 

is  his  best  work.    He  was  the  friend  of  Pope,  short  staple,  and  indigo.    Sugar-cane  is   not 

who  eulogized  him  in  his  *^  Fourth  Epistle."  generally   cultivated,  and  the  art  of  making 

BUKMAil,  or  THB  Kingdox   of  Ava,  an  sugar  is  scarcely  known,  although  the  phmt  has 

extensive  state  in  the  8.  E.  of  Asia,  beyond  been   long  known  to  the  people.    A  cheap, 

the    Ganges,  formerly   much  larger  than  at  coarse  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  j  nice  of  the 

E resent.  Its  former  limits  were  between  Polmvra  palm,  of  which  numerous  groves  are 
kt.  9^  and  27^  N.,  ranging  upward  of  1,000  found,  especially  south  of  the  capital.  Indigo 
miles  in  length,  and  over  600  in  breadth.  At  is  so  badly  managed  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for 
present  the  Burmese  territory  reaches  from  lat.  exportation.  Rice  in  the  south,  and  maize  and 
IQ""  25'  to  28^  15'  K.,  and  from  long.  gS**  2'  to  millet  in  the  north,  are  the  standard  crops. 
100^  40'  £. ;  comprising  a  roace  measuring  640  Sesamum  is  universally  raised  for  cattle.  On 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  d.,  and  420  miles  in  the  northern  hills  the  genuine  tea-plant  of  China 
breadth,  and  having  an  area  of  about  200,000  is  cultivated*to  considerable  extent ;  but,  singu- 
sq.  in.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  prov-  larly,  the  natives,  instead  of  steeping  it,  as  they 
ince  of  Aracan,  surrendered  to  the  BritiBh  by  do  the  Chinese  tea,  eat  the  lei^  prepared  with 
the  Burmese  treaty  of  1826,  and  by  the  petty  oil  and  garlic.  Cotton  is  raised  chiefly  in  the 
states  of  Tiperah,  Munnipoor,  and  Assam,  fr^m  dry  lands  of  the  upper  provinces. — The  dense 
which  countries  it  is  separated  by  high  moun*  forests  of  Burmah  abound  in  wild  animals, 
tain  ridges;  on  the  S.  lies  the  newly  acquired  among  which  the  chief  are  the  elephant,  the 
British  province  of  Pegu,  on  the  N.  upper  Assam  one-horned  rhinoceros,  the  tiger  ana  leopard, 
and  Thibet,  and  on  the  E.  China.  The  popula-  the  wild  hog,  and  several  species  of  deer.  Of 
tion,  according  to  CaptHenry  Yule,  does  not  ex-  birds,  the  wild  cock  is  common ;  and  there  are 
ceed  8,000,000.— Since  the  cession  of  Pegu  to  the  abo  varieties  of  pheasants,  partridges,  and  quails. 
British,  Burmah  has  neither  alluviid  plains  nor  The  domestic  animals  are  the  ox,  the  horse, 
a  seaboard,  its  southern  frontier  being  at  least  and  the  buffalo.  The  elephant  also  is  used  as 
200  miles  from  themouths  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  a  draught  animal.  The  camel  is  not  known, 
the  country  rising  gradually  from  this  frontier  A  few  goats  and  sheep  are  found,  but  the 
to  the  north.  Fur  about  800  miles  it  is  elevated,  breed  is  little  cared  for.  Asses  are  also  lit- 
and  beyond  that  it  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  tie  tised.  Dogs  are  neglected  in  the  Burmese 
This  territory  is  watered  by  three  great  streams,  economy,  but  cats  are  numerous.  Horses  are 
the  Irrawaddy,  its  tributary  the  l[hyen-dwem,  used  exclusively  for  riding,  and  are  rarely  more 
and  the  Salwin.  These  rivers  have  their  than  thirteen  hands  high.  The  ox  is  the  beast 
sources  in  the  northern  chain  of  mountains,  and  of  draught  and  burden  in  the  north ;  the  buf- 
rnn  in  a  southerly  course  to  the  Indian  ocean,  falo  in  the  south. — Of  minerals,  gold,  carried 
— ^Though  Burmah  has  been  robbed  of  its  most  down  in  the  sands  of  the  mountains,  is  found 
fertile  territory,  that  which  remains  is  far  from  in  tlie  beds  of  the  various  streams.  Silver 
unproductive.  The  forests  abound  in  valuable  mines  are  wrought  at  Bor-twang,  on  the  Chi- 
timber,  among  which  teak,  used  for  ship  build-  nese  frontier.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  ob- 
ing,  holds  a  prominent  place.  Almost  every  tained  annually  has  been  estimated  to  approach 
description  of  timber  known  in  India  is  found  $1,000,000.  Iron  is  abundant  in  the  eastern 
also  in  Burmah.  Stick  lao  of  excellent  quali-  portion  of  Laos,  but  is  so  rudely  wrought  that 
ty,  and  varnish  used  in  the  manufacture  of  from  80  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  metal  is  lost  in  the 
lacquered  ware,  are  produced.  Ava,  the  capi-  process  of  forging.  The  petroleum  pits  on  the 
tal,  is  supplied  with  superior  teak  from  a  forest  banks ofthe  Irrawaddy  produce  8,000,000  pounds 
at  15  days*  distance.  Agriculture  and  horticul-  per  annum.  Copper,  tin,  lead,  and  antimony 
ture  are  everywhere  in  a  remarkably  backward  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Laos  country,  but  it 
state ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  wealth  of  the  is  doubtfhl  if  any  of  these  metals  are  obtained 
soil  and  the  congeniality  of  the  climate,  the  in  considerable  quantities,  owing  to  the  igno- 
state  would  be  very  poor.  Fruits  are  not  cul-  ranee  of  the  people  of  the  methods  of  working 
tivated  at  all,  and  the  crops  are  managed  with  ores.  The  mountains  near  the  city  of  Ava  fur- 
little  skill.  Of  garden  vegetables,  the  onion  and  nish  a  superior  quality  of  limestone ;  fine  statuary 
the  capsicum  are  the  most  generally  cultivated,  marble  is  found  40  miles  from  the  capital,  on 
Yams  and  sweet  potatoes  are  also  founds  togeth-  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy;  amber  exists  so 
er  with  inconsiderable  quantities  of  melons,  plenttfully  that  it  sells  in  Ava  at  the  low  price 
cucumbers,  and  egg-plants.  The  young  shoots  of  $1  per  pound ;  and  nitre,  natron,  salt,  and 
of  bamboo,  wild  asparagus,  and  the  succulent  coal  are  extensively  diffused  over  the  entire 
roots  of  various  aquatic  plants,  supply  to  the  country,  though  the  latter  ia  little  used.    The 
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petroleum,  -which  is  prodnced  in  such  abnndanoe,  their  respective  ability  to  pay.    This  tax  varies 

is  used  by  all  classes  in  Bormah  for  burning  in  greatly,  as  from  6  tikals  per  householder  in 

lamps,  and  as  a  protection  against  insects.    It  is  Prome  to  27  tikals  in  Tongho.    Those  subject 

dipped  np  in  backets  from  narrow  wells  sunk  to  to  military  duty,  the  farmers  of  the  royal  do- 

adepthof  from  210  to  800  feet;  it  bubbles  up  at  main,  and  artificers  employed  on  the  public 

the  bottoni  like  a  living  spring  of  water.  Turpen-  works,  are  exempt.    The  soil  is  taxed  accbrd- 

tine  is  foand  in  various  portions  of  the  country,  ine  to  crops.   The  tobacco  tax  is  paid  in  money ; 

and  b  extensively  exported  to  China.     The  other  crops  pay  5  per  cent  in  kind.     The 

oriental  sapphire,  ruby,  topaz,  and  amethyst,  farmers  of  the  royal  lands  pay  over  one-half 

beside  varieties  of  the  chrysoberyl  and  spinelle,  their  crops.    Fishing  ports  on  lake  and  river 

are  found  in  2  districts  in  the  beds  of  rivulets,  are  let  either  for  a  stated  term  or  for  a  propor- 

AU,  over  $50  in  value,  are  claimed  by  the  crown,  tion  of  dried  fish  from  the  catch.  These  various 

and  s^it  to  the  treasury ;  and  no  strangers  are  revenues  are  collected  by  and  for  the  use  of  the 

allowed  to  search  for  the  stones. — ^From  what  officers  of  the  crown,  each  of  whom  receives, 

has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  Burmese  according  to  his  importance,  a  district  greater 

have  made  but  little  advance  in  the  practice  of  or  less,  from  the  proceeds  of  which  he  lives. 

the  useful  arts.    Women  carry  on  the  whole  The  royal  revenue  is  raised  from  the  sale  of  mo- 

grooess  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  using  a  rude  nopolies  of  the  crown,  among  which  cotton  is 
K>m,  and  displaying  comparatively  little  in-  the  chief.  In  the  management  of  this  monopoly, 
genoity  or  skilL  Porcelain  is  imported  from  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  deliver  certain 
China ;  British  cottons  are  imported,  and  even  articles  at  certain  low  prices  to  the  crown 
in  the  interior,  undersell  the  native  products;  officers,  who  sell  them  at  an  enormous  advance, 
though  the  Burmese  melt  iron,  steel  is  brought  Thus,  lead  is  delivered  by  the  producers  at  the 
from  Bengal;  silks  are  manufactured  at  several  rate  of  6  tikals  per  bis,  or  860  lbs.,  and  his 
places,  but  from  raw  Chinese  silk; -and  while  a  mcjesty  sells  it  at  the  rate  of  20  tikals.  The 
very  great  variety  of  goods  is  imported,  the  ex-  royal  revenues  amount,  so  it  is  stated,  to 
ports  are  comparativ^y  insignificant,  those  to  about  1,820,000  tikals,  or  £227,600  per  annum, 
China,  with  which  the  Burmese  carry  on  their  to  which  must  be  added  a  further  sum  of 
most  extensive  commerce,  consisting  of  raw  £44,250,  the  produce  of  certain  tolls  levied  in 
cotton,  ornamental  feathers,  chiefly  of  the  blue  particular  districts.  These  moneys  keep  the 
jay,  edible  swallows' nests,  ivory,  rhinoceros  and  royal  household.  This  system  of  taxation, 
deear's  horns,  and  some  minor  species  of  precious  though  despotic,  is  singularly  simple  in  its  de- 
stones.  In  return  for  this,  the  Burmese  import  tails ;  and  a  further  exemplification  of  simplicity 
wrought  copper,  orpiment^  quicksilver,  vermil-  in  government,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  army 
ion,  iron  pans,  brass  wire,  tin,  lead,  alum,  silver,  is  made  to  maintain  itself,  or,  at  least,  to  be 
gold  and  gold  loaf^  earthenware,  paints,  carpets,  supported  by  the  people.  The  modes  of  en- 
rhubarb,  tea,  honey,  raw  silk,  velvets,  Chinese  listment  are  various ;  in  some  districts  the 
spirits,  musk,  verdigris,  dried  fruits,  paper,  fans,  volunteer  system  being  adhered  to,  while  in 
umbrellas,  shoes,  and  wearing  apparel.  Gold  others,  every  16  families  are  forced  to  furnish  2 
and  silver  ornaments  of  a  very  rnae  description  men  armed  and  equipped.  They  are  further 
are  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  wea-  obliged  to  furnish  to  these  recruits,  monthly, 
pons,  scissors,  and  carpenters'  tools  are  manu-  56  lbs.  of  rice  and  5  rupees.  In  the  province 
iactnred  at  Ava ;  idols  are  sculptured  in  consid-  of  Padoung  every  soldier  is  quartered  upon  2 
erableauantiiies  about  40  miles  from  Ava,  where  families,  who  receive  5  acres  of  tax-free  land, 
is  found  a  hill  of  pure  white  marble.  The  our-  and  have  to  furnish  the  man  of  war  with  half 
rency  is  in  a  wretched  condition.  Lead,  silver,  the  crops,  and  25  rupees  per  annum,  beside 
and  gold,  aU  uncoined,  form  the  circulating  wood  and  other  minor  necessities.  The  captain 
medium*  A  large  portion  of  the  commerce  is  of  50  men  receives  10  tikals  (the  tikal  is  worth 
carried  on  by  way  of  barter,  in  consequence  of  $1^,  or  2^  rupees)  each  from  6  families,  and 
the  difilculties  attending  the  making  of  small  half  the  crop  of  a  7th.  The  bo,  or  centurion, 
payments.  The  precious  metals  must  be  weighed  is  maintained  by  the  labor  of  52  families,  and 
and  assayed  at  every  change  of  hands,  for  which  the  bo-gy  i,  or  colonel,  raises  his  salary  from  his 
bankers  charge  about  8Jr  psr  cent  Interest  own  officers  and  men.  The  Burman  soldier 
ranges  from  25  to  60  per  cent  per  annum,  fights  well  under  favoring  circumstances,  but 
Petroleum  is  the  most  universal  article  of  con-  the  chief  excellence  of  a  Barman  army  corps 
sumption.  For  it  are  exchanged  saltpetre,  lime,  lies  in  the  absence  of  the  impediments  ;  the 
paper,  lacquer  ware,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  soldier  carries  his  bed  (a  hammock)  at  one  end 
iron  and  brass  ware,  sugar,  tamarinds,  &o.  of  his  musket,  his  kettle  at  the  other,  and  his 
The  yonnet-ni  (the  standard  silver  of  the  coun-  provisions  (rice)  in  a  cloth  about  his  waist. — 
try)  has  generally  an  alloy  of  copper  of  10  or  15  In  physical  contbrmation,  the  Burmese  appear 
per  cent.  Below  i-^^^  the  mixture  does  not  pass  to  be  of  the  same  race  which  inhabits  the  ooun- 
corrent^  that  degree  of  fineness  being  required  tries  between  Hindoshm  and  China,  having 
in  the  money  paid  for  taxes. — ^The  revenues  of  more  of  the  Mongolian  than  of  the  Hindoo 
the  empire  proceed  from  a  house  tax,  which  is  type.  They  are  short,  stout,  well  proportioned, 
levied  on  the  village,  the  village  authorities  fleshy,  but  active ;  with  large  cheek-bones,  eyes 
^rward  assessing  householders  according  to  obliquely  placed,  brown  but  never  very  dark 
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oomplexion,  coane,  lank,  black  hair,  almndAni,  pre-nominated  heir^apparent  to  the  ih»»ie,  or 
and  more  beard  than  their  neighbors,  the  Siam-  if  there  is  no  heir  named,  then  a  prinoe  of  the 
ese.  Hi^or  Allen,  in  a  memoir  to  the  East  India  blood  royal.  In  ordinary  times  the  council  is 
government,  gives  them  credit  for  frankness,  a  oomposed  of  4  ministers^  "who  have,  however, 
strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  considerable  no  distinct  departments,  but  act  wherever 
reaoinessof  resource,  little  patriotism,  but  much  chance  directs.  They  form  also  a  high  court 
love  of  home  and  family ;  comparatively  little  of  appeal,  before  whom  suits  are  brought  for 
prejudice  against  strangers,  and  a  readiness  to  final  abjudication ;  and  in  their  individual  capa- 
acqalre  the  knowledge  of  new  arts,  if  not  at-  city,  theyhave  power  to  give  judgment  on  cases 
tended  with  too  much  mental  exertion.  They  which  are  not  brought  np  to  the  oolledive  coun* 
are  sharp  traders,  and  have  a  good  deal  of  a  ciL  As  they  retain  10  per  cent,  of  the  property 
certain  kind  of  enterprise ;  are  temperate,  but  in  suit  for  the  costs  of  the  judgment^  they  de- 
have  small  powers  of  endurance ;  have  more  rive  very  handsome  incomes  from  this  sonroe. 
cunning  than  courage;  though  not  blood-  From  this  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Bur^ 
thirsty  by  nature,  have  borne  phlegmatiodly  mese  government,  it  is  easily  seen  that  justice 
the  cruelties  of  their  various  kings ;  and  withont  is  rarely  dealt  out  to  the  people.  Every  office- 
being  naturally  liars  and  cheats,  are  yet  great  holder  is  at  the  same  time  a  plunderer ;  the 
braggarts  and  treacherous. — ^The  Burmese  are  judges  are  venal,  the  police  powerless,  robbers 
Buddhists  by  faith,  and  have  kept  the  oeremo-  and  thieves  abonnd,  life  and  property  are  in- 
niesoftheir  religion  freer  fromintermiztnre  with  secure,  and  every  inducement  to  progress  is 
other  religions  than  elsewhere  in  IndiaandOhina.  wanting.  Near  the  capital  the  power  td  the 
The  Burmese  Buddhists  avoid,  to  some  extent  king  is  fearful  and  oppressive.  It  decreases 
the  picture  wor^ip  practised  in  China,  and  with  distance,  so  that  in  the  move  distant 
their  monks  are  more  than  nsually  fiiithfnl  to  prorinces  the  people  pay  but  little  heed  to 
their  vows  of  poverty  and  celibacy.  Toward  the  behests  or  the  lord  of  the  white  ele- 
the  dose  of  the  last  century,  the  Burman  state  phant,  elect  their  own  governors,  who  are 
religion  was  divided  by  2  sects,  or  offshoots  ratified  by  the  king,  and  pay  but  slight  trib- 
from  the  ancient  faith.  The  first  of  these  en->  nte  to  the  government.  Indeed,  the  prov- 
tertained  a  belief  similar  in  some  respects  to  inces  bordering  on  China  display  the  curious 
pantheism,  believing  that  the  godhead  is  dif-  spectacle  of  a  people  living  contentedly  nn- 
fused  over  and  through  all  the  world  and  its  der  two  governments,  the  Chinese  and  Bur- 
creatures,  but  that  it  appears  in  its  highest  mese  taking  a  like  part  in  the  ratification 
stages  of  development  in  the  Buddhists  them-  of  the  rulers  of  these  looalitiefl,  but»  wisely, 
selves.  The  other  rejects  entirely  the  doctrine  generally  settling  on  the  same  men.  Kot- 
of  the  metempsychosis,  and  the  picture  wor-  withstanding  various  British  embassies  have 
ship  and  cloister  system  of  the  Buddhists ;  visited  Burmah,  and  although  missionary  ope- 
considers  death  as  the  portal  to  an  everlasting  rations  have  been  carried  on  there  more 
happiness  or  misery,  according  to  the  conduct  successfully  than  elsewhere  in  Asia,  the  in- 
of  the  deceased,  and  worships  one  supreme  and  terior  of  Burmah  is  yet  a  complete  terra 
all-creating  spirit  (Nat).  The  present  king,  incoifnita^  on  which  modem  geographers  and 
who  is  a  zealons  devotee  to  his  fiiith,  has  al-  map-makers  have  ventared  some  wild  gueesea, 
ready  publicly  burned  14  of  these  heretics,  both  but  concerning  which  they  know  very  little 
parties  of  whom  are  alike  outlawed.  They  in  detaiL — (See  **  Narrative  of  the  Mission  sent 
are,  nevertheless,  according  to  Oapt  Yule,  very  by  the  Governor-General  of  India,  to  the  Court 
numerous,  but  worship  in  secret-^The  early  of  Ava,  1866,"  by  Oapt  Henry  Yule.  Lon- 
history  of  Burmah  is  but  little  known.    The  don,  1868.) 

empire  attained  its  acme  of  power  in  the  11th       BURMANN,  the  name  of  a  Dutch  family  dis^ 

century,  when  the  capitd  was  in  Pegn.    About  tinguished  for  learning. — Yvjjslcobo^  born  at 

the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  Mate  was  Leyden  in  1628,  died  in  1679,  was  the  son  <tf  a 

split  into  several  minor  and  independent  gov*  Protestant  minister  who  had  been  driven  from 

ernments,  which  made  war  npon  each  other;  France.    He  officiated  as  professor  of  theology, 

and  in  1664,  when  the  kingTshen-byoo  Myayen  and  became  known  to  fame  by  his  writings,  ea- 

took  Ava,  he  had  subdued  to  himself  all  the  pedally  by  his  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testa* 

valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  had  even  subject-  ment — ^Pbteb,  his  eldest  son,  born  at  Utrechti 

ed  Biam.    After  various  changes,  Alompra,  the  June  26,  1668,  died  in  Leyden,  March  81, 1741, 

founder  of  the  present  dynasty  (who  died  in  studied  nnder  Greovins  and  Gronovius,  received 

1760),  once  more  raised  the  empire  to  some-  his  diploma  of  doctor  at  law  in  1688,  travelled 

thing  like  its  former  extent  and  power.    Since  extensively  abroad,  ^ined  distinction  in  the 

then  the  British  have  taken  from  it  its  most  practice  of  his  profession,  and  successively  offi- 

fertile  and  valuable  provinces. — ^The  govern-  ciated  as  professor  of  eloquence,  history,  Greek, 

ment  of  Burmah  is  a  pure  despotism,  the  king,  and  politics,  at  Utrecht,  and  subsequently  at 

one  of  whose  titles  is  lord  of  life  and  death,  dis*  Leyden,  where  he  was  twice  rector  of  the  nni- 

pensing  imprisonment,  fines,  torture,  or  deatii,  versity,  and  where  he  finally  became  professor 

at  his  supreme  will.    The  details  of  the  gov-  of  the  history  of  the  United  Provinces  and  of 

emment  are  carried  out  by  the  hlwot-dau,  or  poetry,  and  keeper  of  the  nniversity  library, 

council  of  state,  whose  presiding  officer  is  the  His  eoitions  of  Latin  classics  and  of  the  works  of 
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George  Bachanan  gained  for  him  a  great  repu-  1789.  His  2  most  important  works  are  his 
tation  among  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  "Justice  "  and  his  " Ecclesiastical  Law.'*  The 
pnbliahed,  also,  treatises  on  Roman  antiquities,  former  is  a  digest  of  the  common  and  statute 
and  on  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  people,  a  dis-  law  of  England,  for  the  guidance  of  magistrates 
eertation  on  the  Jtipiter  Fulgurator^  the  epis-  and  parish  officers ;  the  latter  is  a  digest  of 
ties  of  Gndins  and  other  scholars,  and  a  more  English  ecclesiastical  law,  for  the  us« of  church- 
elaborate  work  of  the  same  kind,  entitled  Syl-  men  and  canonists. 

Uge  EpUt&larum  (Leyden,  5  vols.,  1727),  which  BURNAP,  Georob  "Washtngtok,  an  Ameri- 
is  of  great  meftilness  to  classical  scholars  from  can  clergyman  of  the  Unitarian  denomination, 
its  profusion  of  literary  anecdotes  and  critical  borninMerrimack,  N.  H.,  inl802.  Hewasgrad- 
disquiaitions.  He  was  frequently  engaged  in  Bated  at  Harvard  college  in  1824,  and  from  the 
controvePBies  with  many  of  his  learned  con-  same  institution  received  the  title  of  doctor  of  di- 
temporaries,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  vinity  in  1864.  In  1827  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  Luean  he  speaks  of  Bentley  with  a  certain  of  the  1st  Independent  church  in  Baltimore, 
degree  of  bitterness.  His  life  was  written  by  where  he  still  remains.  Dr.  Bumap  has  been  a 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  says  of  him  that  *'  if  reputa-  voluminous  writer,  his  publications  being  chiefly 
tion  be  estimated  by  usefulness,  he  may  claim  of  a  theological  and  controversial  character.  In 
a  higher  degree  in  the  ranks  of  learning  than  1885  he  wrote  a  doctrinal  work  on  the  "Con- 
8ome  others  of  happier  elocution  or  more  vigor-  troversy  between  Unitarians  and  other  Denom- 
ons  imagination.'^  In  the  "Dunciad,"  however,  inations  of  Christians."  Since  then  he  has 
we  find  Burmann's  name  coupled  with  those  of  published  "Lectures  to  Young  Men,"  '*Lec- 
several  other  scholars  against  whom  Pope's  tures  on  the  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Woman," 
satire  was  directed. — ^Among  the  many  other  "LecturesontheHistory  of  Christianity,"  "Ex- 
learned  members  of  the  same  family  the  nephew  pository  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Texts  of  the 
of  the  preceding,  Pktkr  Burmann,  occupies  the  Bible  which  relate  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
most  oonspicnous  position.  He  was  bom  in  ity,"  and  various  other  works  of  theology,  as 
Amsterdam,  Oct  18,  1714,  and  died  June  24,  well  as  numerous  occasional  addresses.  Dr. 
1778.  In  1786  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Bumnp  has  also  contributed  to  Sparks's  "  Amer- 
eloqoenoe,  history,  and  poetry  at  Franeker,  lean  Biography "  a  life  of  Leonard  Calvert,  the 
sod  in  1742  he  was  transferred  to  the  A  then©-  first  governor  of  Maryland.  He  is  distinguished* 
um  of  Amsterdam,  where  ho  taught  Greek  in  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scrip-. 
addition  to  the  same  branches  of  study,  offiei-  tures,  and  his  writings,  without  ornate  rhetoric, 
ating  at  the  same  time  as  librarian  and  as  visitor  are  pure  in  style,  marked  by  logical  acumen 
of  tbs  Latin  schools.    He  inherited  the  contro-  and  clearjudgment. 

vereial  disposition  and  also  the  literary  tastes  BURNES,  Sm  AlexJlitdek,  British  geogra- 
of  his  onde,  and  published  editions  of  Virgil,  pher  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Montrose,  Scot- 
Aristophanes,  and  other  classic  authors.  land,  May  16, 1805,  assassinated  in  Cabool,  Nov. 
BURMANN,  GoTTLOB  Wilhelm,  a  German  2,  1841.  At  the  age  of  16  he  joined  the  Indian 
poet,  bom  May  18, 1737,  at  Lauban,  died  Jan,  5,  army  at  Bombay  as  cadet.  He  was  appointed 
1805,  in  Berlin,  He  is  now  chiefly  remember-  -interpreter  and  translator,  In  Surat,  from  his 
ed  for  his  wonderful  talent  of  improvisation,  proficiency  in  Hindostanee  and  Persian,  Dec* 
Upon  any  given  theme  he  would  for  several  25, 1822.  Disturbances  having  broken  out  in 
hours  ntter  in  verse  a  enccession  of  excellent  Cutch,  his  redment  was  ordered  there,  and, 
thoughts.  in  Nov.  1826,  he  was  appointed  Persian  inter- 
BCRMEISTER,  Hbbmann,  a  German  natu-  preter  to  the  army  for  tlie  invasion  of  Sinde. 
ndist,  bom  at  Stralsund  in  1807.  He  studied  In  1829  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  polit- 
medicine  at  Greifswald  and  Halle,  and  in  1880  ical  agent  at  Cutch.  In  1830  he  went  to  La- 
went  to  Berlin  to  qualify  himself  to  be  a  teach-  hore,  the  capital  of  the  Punjaub,  ostensibly  in 
er  of  natnral  history.  He  was  soon  after  ap-  charge  of  a  present  of  horses  from  William  IV. 
pointed  an  instructor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Co-  to  Runjeet  Singh,  but  actually  to  obtain  accu- 
logne,  and  while  there  published,  in  1837,  his  rate  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Indus. 
'^ICiuiQal  of  Natural  History."  In  1842  he  be-  He  surveyed  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  made 
came  professor  of  zoology  in  the  university  of  a  map  of  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  He  im- 
HaUe,  where  he  still  remains  one  of  the^nost  mediately  followed  up  this  mission  by  an  expe- 
popular  teachers,  extending  his  lectures  beyond  dltion  into  central  Asia,  under  the  especial  direc- 
his  particular  province  to  geology  and  other  tion  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  then  viceroy  of 
branches  of  natural  history.  In  1861  and '52  India.  A  year  was  occupied  on  this  tour  through 
he  made  a  scientific  journey  to  Brazil,  of  Sinde,  A^hanistan,  Cabool,  Tartary,  Bokhara, 
which  be  published  an  account  in  1853.  Be-  and  Persia.  He  returned  to  England  in  Oct.  1838, 
si<te  numerons  zoological  publications,  his  more  and  was  warmly  received  by^he  East  India  di- 
imp:>rtant  works  are  a  "History  of  Creation,"  rectors  and  the  board  of  control.  He  received 
and  **  Geological  Pictures  of  the  Earth  and  its  £800  for  the  Ist  edition  of  his  "  Travels  in  Bok- 
Inhabitants.^'  hara."  The  geographical  society  voted  him  its 
BUBN,  Richard,  an  English  divine  and  law  gold  medal  and  a  premium  of  50  guineas  "  for  the 
compiler,  bom  near  Winton,  in  Westmoreland,  navigation  of  the  Indus,  and  a  jonrnoy  by  Balkh 
died  at  Orton,  in  the  same  county,  Nov.  20,  and  Bokhara  across  central  Asia."    The  French 
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geographical  society  gave  him  its  gold  medal  archy  objected  to  such  extreme  measures.  In 
and  a  brilliant  reception.  William  Iv.  specially  1669  Bamet  was  elected  divinity  professor  at 
thanked  him  for  his  services.  On  returning  to  Glasgow,  where  he  continued  for  4^  years, 
India,  in  1835,  he  undertook  a  mission  to  Hy-  striving  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the 
derabad  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  2  parties  then  contending  for  power.  The 
Binde,  and  succeeded.  He  obtained  permis-  Presbyterians  feared  that  his  moderation  would 
eion  from  the  ameers  to  survey  tlie  Indus,  and  a  lead  to  the  promotion  of  episcopacy,  and  the 
pledge  that  the  practice  of  robbing  stranded  Episcopalians  believed  that  his  aim  was  to 
vessels  should  cease.  In  1836-7  he  was  sent  exempt  dissenters  from  their  persecutions.  In 
to  Dost  Mohammed,  at  Gabool,  on  a  commer-  1669  he  published  his  first  work,  ^  A  Modest 
dal  mission ;  but,  persuaded  that  this  prince  and  Free  Conference  between  a  Conformist  and 
meditated  treachery  toward  the  Anglo-Indian  a  Non-conformist.^'  While  compiling  '^Me- 
government,  remonstrated,  was  dismissed,  and  moirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,"  from  family 
retired  to  Sinda,  whence,  when  it  was  resolved  archives  at  Glasgow  (it  was  not  published  until 
to  replace  Shah  Shoojah  on  the  throne  of  Gabool,  1676),  he  had  occasion  to  visit  London,  where 
he  preceded  the  army,  in  charge  of  the  com-  he  is  said  to  have  refused  a  Scottish  bishopric, 
missariat,  and  while  so  employed  received  the  on  the  plea  of  vouth.  On  his  return,  in  1671, 
announcement  of  his  having  obtained  the  honor  he  married  Lady  Maroaret  Kennedy,  daughter 
of  kniffhthood  and  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-  of  the  earl  of  Cassilis  (a  leader  of  the  moderate 
colonel.  In  Sept  1889,  on  tiie  restoration  of  party),  and,  on  the  day  of  their  union,  present- 
Shah  Shoojah,  Sir  Alexander  Bnmes  was  made  ed  her  with  a  deed  securing  the  whole  of  her 
political  resident  at  Gabool,  with  a  *  salary  of  fortune  to  herself  in  order  to  silence  the  impu- 
jB3,000  a  year.  In  this  capacity  he  continued  tation  of  having  married  a  lady  much  older 
until  Nov.  2,  1841,  when  on  the  outbreak  of  than  himself  from  interested  motives.  In  1672 
the  Gabool  insurrection,  he  was  murdered,  with  he  published  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Authority, 
his  brother  Lieut.  Charles  Burues,  and  others.  Constitution,  and  Laws  of  the  Church,"  a  trea- 
After  his  deaUi  was  published  ^*  Gabool,"  in  tise  much  at  variance  with  his  previous  opinions, 
which  he  gave  a  narrative  of  his  journey  to,  and  being  so  defensive  of  the  doctrine  of  passive 
residence  in,  that  city  in  the  years  1886,  '7,  obedience  that  it  was  highly  approved  at 
and  '8.  court,  and  obtained  for  him  the  offer  of  a  Scot- 

BURNET^  a  central  county  of  Texas,  formed  tish  archbishopric,  which  he  declined.  In  1678 

in    1852  from  Travis,  Williamson,  and  Bell  appeared  his  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity  Unveiled," 

counties,  and  having  an  area  of  about  960  and  in  the  same  year,  while  he  was  in  London, 

sq.  m.     It  has  a  hUly  and,  in  some  places,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  U.,  with  whom, 

mountainous  surface,  about  i  of  which  is  occu-  and  also  with  the  duke  of  York,  he  had  several 

pied  bv  a  growth  of  oak,  elm,  and  cedar.  Mar-  private  interviews;  but  soon  after  his  name  was 

Die  is  found  in  great  abundance ;  beds  of  coal  struck  off  the  list  of  royal  chaplains,  because  he 

have  been  opened,  and  a  few  traces  of  gold  opposed  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  duke  of 

have  also  been  discovered.     The  staples  are  Lauderdale.    He  resigned  his  Glasgow  profes- 

wheat  and  Indian  com.  In  1857  there  were  12,-  sorship,  and  removed  to  London,  where  he 

480  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $62,000,  and  1,227  printed  his  ''  Truth  of  Religion  Revealed,"  and 

horses,  vidued  at  $53,100.    The  value  of  real  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls  chapel,  and 

estate  was  $215,600,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  lecturer  at  St  Clement's.    In  1679,  taking  his 

all  taxable  prof^rty,  $474,850.    Capital,  Ham-  stand  with  the  Protestant  party,  be  published 

ilton.     Pop.  in  1866,  1,898,  of  whom  190  were  the  first  volume  of  his  ''History  of  the  Refor- 

slaves;  slave  pop.  in  1867,  197.  mation,"  for  which  he  received  votes  of  thanks 

BURNET,  GiLBBBT,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  bom  from  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  a  request 
in  Edinburgh,  Sept.  18, 1648,  died  in  London,  to  complete  it.  The  second  volume  appeieured 
March  17,  1715.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1681,  when  he  also  printed  ''  An  Account  of 
at  Aberdeen  before  the  age  of  1^  studied  law  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester," 
for  a  short  tune,  but  at  the  age  of  18  was  having  attended  that  profligate  nobleman  at  his 
licensed  to  preach.  His  sermons,  from  the  first,  own  request.  Dr.  Johnson  says :  *^  It  is  a  book 
were  extempore.  He  declined  a  living,  as  being  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the 
too  young  for  such  a  charge.  After  visiting  philosopher  for  its  argument,  and  the  saint  for 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  he  travel-  its  piety."  In  1682  he  published  his  "Life  of 
led  in  the  Low  Countries  and  France.  On  his  Sir  Matthew  Hale,"  and  some  minor  works,  and 
return,  in  1665,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Charles  II.,  re- 
royal  society,  and  soon  after,  acceptiuff  the  liv-  monstrating  with  him  on  his  public  misgov- 
ing  of  Saltoun,  in  East  Lothian,  was  orduned  by  ernment  and  private  licentiousness,  and  re- 
the  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  He  remiuned  in  Sal-  minding  him  of  the  fate  of  his  father.  The  king 
toun  for  several  years,  an  active  and  useful  parish  is  said  to  have  read  the  letter  twice,  and  then 
priest,  and  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  abuses  thrown  it  in  the  fire,  but  ordered  the  bishopric 
practised  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  avowing  tlie  of  Chichester  to  be  offered  to  the  writer  '^  if  he 
authorship,  for  doing  which  Archbishop  Sbarpe  would  entirely  come  to  his  interest"  Burnet 
proposed  excommunication  and  deprivation,  declined;  attended  Lord  William  Russell  on 
This  did  not  take  place;  the  rest  of  thehier-  the  scaffold  in  1688;  was  dismissed  from  his 
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BoQa  pfreachersliip  and  St  Clement's  leotorer-  to  tlie  English  throne,  he  died  of  a  pleuritic 

dup,  by  order  of  the  king;  and,  on  the  death  fever  at  the  age  of  72.    He  left  8  sons,  one  of 

of  Charles  IL,  early  in  1085,  retired  to  the  con-  whom  (Thomas,  afterward  one  of  the  jad^es  of 

tment.  After  visiting  Paris  he  travelled  through  the  common  pleas)  published  a  biography  of 

the  south  of  France,  Italv,  Switzerland,  and  the  his  ftither,  prefixed  to  a  '^  History  of  his  Own 

north  of  Gtormaiiy,  to  HoUand,  and  subsequently  Times,  from  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II. 

published  an  aooount  of  his  journey  in  a  series  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  the 

of  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Boyle.    Visiting  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.^'  This,  the  most  remark- 

Eague,  on  the  invitation  of  the  prince  and  able  of  Bishop  Burnetts  numerous  works^  was 

princess  of   Orange,  in  1786,  he  so  actively  greatly  ridiculed  by  Dean   Swift,  Arbuthnot, 

took  part  in  the  preparations  for  a  change  of  and  Pope.    '^Memoirs  of  F.  P.,  Clerk  of  this 

rulers  in  England,  that  James  II.  ordered  him  Parish,"  by  the  latter,  is  now  the  best  known  of 

to  be  prosecuted  for  high  treason,  and  demand-  these  squibs.    Macaulay,  in  the  second  volume 

ed  his  person  from  the  states-ffeneral ;  but  with-  of  his  "  History  of  England,"  has  drawn  the 

out  effect^  as,  by  taking  as  his  second  wife  a  character  of  Burnet,  vindicating  his  integrity 

Dnti^  lady  of  great  wealth,  named  Scott,  he  and  ability. 

had  previously  acquired  the  rights  of  naturali-  BURNET,  Jacob,  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
zation  in  HoUand.  This  failing,  James  actuallv  of  Ohio,  and  one  of  Uie  founders  of  Cincinnati. 
amropriated  £8,000  to  have  him  kidnapped,  bom  at  Newark,  K.  J.,  Feb.  22,  1770,  died 
Kunet  accompanied  William  to  England,  in  Hay  10, 1868.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1688,  as  his  chaplain,  and  was  soon  after  made  1791,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1796,  immedi- 
btthop  of  Salisbury.  In  the  house  of  lords,  ately  after  which  he  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
Bishop  Bnrnet  declared  himself  to  be  in  flayor  of  then  a  village  with  less  than  500  inhabitants. 
moderate  measures  toward  non-juring  divines,  He  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  government 
and  for  the  toleration  of  Protestant  dissent-  of  Ohio  from  1799  till  the  establl&ment  of  a 
era.  He  acted  as  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  to  state  government  in  1808.  He  retired  from 
whom  the  bUl  of  rights  was  referred.  In  1689  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1816,  whUe 
he  preached  the  coronation  sermon  of  William  holding  a  distinguished  rank  as  a  lawver,  and 
and  i£ary,  *^  with  all  his  wonted  ability."  says  after  Imving  been  several  times  elected  to  the 
ICacanlay,  ^'and  more  than  hiswontea  taste  state  assembly.  In  1821  he  was  appointed 
and  jodgment;  his  grave  and  eloquent  dis-  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  and  was 
ooarse  was  polluted  neither  by  adubtion  nor  soon  after  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
by  malignity.'^  Soon  after  his  installation  in  tucky  a  commissioner  to  acUust  matters  in  dis- 
Salisbnry,  he  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  his  pnte  between  that  state  and  Virginia.  It  was 
diocese  a  pastoral  letter,  in  which  was  a  para-  chiefly  through  his  influence  that  the  congres- 
graph  capable  of  being  taken  as  a  declaration  slonal  act  of  1821  was  passed  granting  relief  to 
that  the  title  of  William  and  ICary  to  the  crown  the  people  of  the  west  for  debts  due  to  the 
mi^t  be  grounded  on  the  right  of  conquest  national  government  for  lands.  In  1828  he 
Three  years  afterward  (Jan.  1698),  it  was  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  and,  after  2  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Harrison, 
days'  sharp  debate,  carried  by  a  majority  of  7  Judge  Burnet  was  an  original  member,  and  in 
in  a  house  of  822,  that  this  pastoral  letter  be  many  cases  president,  of  the  principal  benevo- 
bomed  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  lent  and  scientific  societies  in  Cincinnati,  and 
Burnet  made  no  complaint,  and  was  generally  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  academy 
pitied.  He  felt  the  insult  deeply,  and  garrulous  of  sciences  upon  reconunendation  of  Lafayette, 
•a  he  was  in  relating  the  most  minute  partio-  He  publiahea  in  1847  an  instructive  volume  of 
niars  concerning  himself  has  preserved  a  most  '^  Notes  on  the  North- western  Territories.** 
■Ignificant  silence,  in  the  '*  History  of  his  Own  The  principal  hotel  of  Cmcinnati  is  called  after 
Times,"  as  to  this  incremation.  In  1694  he  him,  the  Burnet  house. 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  Archbishop  BUBNET,  James.  See  Monboddo. 
TOloCaon;  in  1695  he  published  ^^  An  Essay  on  BURNET,  John,  engraver,  painter,  and  art- 
the  Oharacter  of  Queen  Mary;*'  in  1696,  "A  critic,  bom  at  I^her-row,  near  Eduiburgh, 
Yindication  of  Archbishop  Tillotson."  In  1698  March  20, 1784.  He  learned  etching  and  en- 
hebecame  tutor  to  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  jraving  during  7  years'  apprenticeship  to  Mr. 
aoti  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  in  the  same  year  Robert  Scott,  of  Edmburgh,  and,  t(M^ther  with 
^ving  lost  his  second  wife)  married  Mrs.  the  late  Sir  William  AUan  and  the  late  Sur 
Berkeley,  a  rich  widow,  the  authoress  of  a  David  Wilkie,  was  a  student  in  drawing  and 
^Method  of  Devotion."  In  1699  appeared  hia  painting  at  the  trustees'  academy,  Edinburgh. 
celebrated  ^'Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  In  1806  he  went  to  London,  where  he  en- 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England;"  in  1710,  graved  WUkie's  <' Jew's  Harp,"  *< Blind  Fid- 
his  "^ Church  Catechism  Explain^;"  and  in  dler,"  "Rent  Day,"  ''Rabbit  on  the  Wall," 
1714^  the  third  volume  of  his  ''  History  of  the  ''  Chelsea  Pensioners  Reading  the  Gazette  of 
Reformation."  The  introduction  to  this  volume  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  "  (his  krgest  and  most 
had  appeared  separately  in  1712,  and  was  elaborate  work);  '^Letter  of  Introduction," 
severely  dealt  with  by  SwiO.  Having  lived  to  "  Death  of  Tippoo  Saib,"  and  "  Village  School" 
witness  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  Mr.  Burnet  also  engraved  plates  from  several 
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recent  painters,  from  the  Rembrandts  in  the  throngh  life.    Unwilling  to  enbject  his  father 

national  gallery,  and  from  several  of  his  own  to  any  unnecessary  expenses,  he  gave  up  the 

paintings.    He  has  written  several  illnstrated  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education ;  possessed 

works  and  manuals  for  artists.  of  great  mental  activity,  he  easily  mastered  the 

BURNET,  Thomas,  an  English  writer,  bom  usual  branches  of  knowledge,  and  was  espe- 
at  Groft,  in  Yorkshire,  about  1686,  died  at  the  daily  proficient  in  mathematics;  at  a  later 
charterhouse,  London^  Sept.  7, 1715.  As  master  period  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
of  the  charterhouse  school,  he  was  the  first  Eng-  French,  German,  and  Spanish  languages.  His 
lishman  to  beard  James  II.  in  his  arrogation  of  father  was  a  physician,  and  under  his  guidance 
the  dispensing  power.  Bythe  constitution  of  the  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  gradu* 
charterhouse  the  pensioners  must  take  certain  ated  in  1849,  and  soon  after  visited  i^rcipe, 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  James  sent  where  his  attention  was  given  almost  ex- 
down  a  candidate,  Andrew  Popham,  for  elec-  clusively  to  natural  history  and  microscopic  ob- 
tion  to  the  charity,  accompanying  his  mandate  servation.  Pulmonary  consumption  now  began 
with  a  dispensation  from  the  usual  oaths,  its  course,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
Popham  being  a  Roman  Oatholic.  The  candi-  spent  in  changing  from  place  to  place,  to  miti- 
date  was  introduced  by  Chancellor  Jeffries,  one  gate,  if  possible,  his  disease.  During  the  last  5 
of  the  governors.  Burnet  at  once  denied  the  years  of  this  unsettled  life,  he  accomplished  an 
king^s  dispensing  power,  and  refused  to  receive  almost  incredible  amount  of  intellectual  labor, 
Popham.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  his  the  results  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  ^^Pro- 
patron  the  duke  of  Ormond.  Jeffries  stormed  ceedings"  and  '^  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society 
and  blustered,  but  the  candidate  was  rejected,  of  Natural  History,''  in  the  *^  Memoics  of  the 
After  the  revolution  Burnet  was  made  clerk  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  in 
of  the  closet  to  William  III.  on  the  reoommen-  the  **  American  Journal  of  Science,''  in  the 
dation  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  whose  pupil  he  ^^  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  As* 
had  formerly  been.  He  lost  the  court  favor,  sociation  for  1853,"  and  in  the  "  American 
and  his  hopes  of  preferment,  by  an  essay  in  Journal  of  Medical  Science."  Beside  a  great 
which  he  treated  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  number  of  minor  articles,  the  principal 
as  allegorical.  His  principal  works  were  writ-  work  of  his  life  was  the  "  Prize  Essay,"  pub- 
ten  in  Latin,  of  which  the  "  Sacred  Theory  of  lished  by  the  medical  association,  on  "The 
theEarth,"  once  had  a  high  reputation  for  eru-.  Cell,  its  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Philos- 
dition  and  imaginative  power.  ophy,    as    deduced    from    Original    Observa- 

BURNET'S  CREEK,  a  tributary  of  the  Wa-  tions;    to  which   is  added   its   History    and 

bash,  in  the  state  of  Indiana.    It  is  near  the  Criticism."    He  was  engaged,  to  the  end  of 

scene  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  fought  in  his  brief  career,  in  translating  from  the  Ger- 

Nov.  9,  1811.  man  the  "Comparative  Anatomy  of  Siebold 

BURNETT,  JoiTf,  an  English  dissenting  and  Stannius." 
minister,  born  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1790.  BURNEY,  Dn,  Chablbs,  an  English  historian 
He  was  apprenticed  to  the  craft  of  shoemaking,  of  music,  born  at  Shrewsbury,  April  7,  1726, 
which  he  abandoned  before  he  had  completed  died  in  London,  April  15,  1815.  At  the  age  of 
his  apprenticeship,  enlisting  as  a  private  soldier  18  he  came  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Arne, 
in  an  infantrv  regiment.  Here  he  devoted  his  with  whom  he  studied  for  3  years  in  London, 
leisure  to  study  during  several  years,  and  then  oc-  In  1749  he  was  appointed  organist  of  a  church 
casionally  preached  to  a  small  Independent  con-  in  Fenchnrch  street^  and  in  the  same  year  pro- 
gregation  in  Glasgow.  His  sermons  attracted  so  duced  at  Drury  lane  8  musical  dramas,  '^  Robin 
much  attention  that  crowds  went  to  hear  them,  Hood,"  "Alfred,"  and  "Queen  Mab,"  For  the 
and  a  sufficient  sum  was  subscribed  to  purchase  next  9  years  he  lived  at  the  town  of  Lynn 
bis  discharge  from  the  army.  He  was  placed  in  Regis,  in  Norfolk,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  organ- 
pastoral  charge  at  Glasgow,  where  he  con-  ist,  on  a  salary  of  £100,  and  compiling  ma- 
tinued  for  several  years.  Aoout  1834  he  ac-  terials  for  his  "  History  of  Music,"  In  1760  he 
cepted  charge  of  a  church  in  Cork,  where  his  returned  to  London,  where  he  brought  out  a 
popularity  increased.  In  1827,  when  visiting  number  of  instrumental  compositions,  and  an 
London,  he  was  drawn  into  a  public  discussion,  adaptation  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  operetta, 
which  lasted  several  days,  before  fashionable  Ledefain  du  milage.  One  of  his  most  admired 
andiences  in  the  Argyle  rooms,  with  Mr.  Joseph  works  was  an  elaborate  anthem,  performed  on 
O'Leary,  a  Catholic  gentleman,  also  from  Cork,  the  occasion  of  receiving  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
respecting  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  music  at  Oxford  in  1769.  In  the  following 
He  received  a  call  from  an  Independent  con-  year,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  further  materials 
gregation  at  Camberwell,  in  charge  of  which  for  his  "  History  of  Music,"  he  visited  the  princi- 
he  still  continues.  pal  cities  of  France  and  Italy,  and  in  1771  pub- 

BURNETT,  Waldo  Ibvtn'o,  M.  D.,  an  Ameri-  lished  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a  vol- 

can  naturalist  and  microscopist,  bom  in  South-  ume  entitled  "  The  Present  State  of  Music  in 

borough,  Mass.,  July  12,  1828,  died  in  Boston,  France  and  Italy,"  which  Br.  Johnson  made 

July  1,  1854.    He  inherited  his  love  of  nature  the  model  of  his  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides." 

from  his  father,  and  in  early  boyhood  began  In  the  succeeding  year  Dr.  Bnrney  made  a 

his  study  of  entomology,  which  he  continued  similar  tour  through  Germany  and  the  Neth* 
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cupied  30  years  in  meditation,  and  over  20  in  entirely  ignorant  of  its  dangerous  qualities. 
writing  and  printing.    Dr.  Burney's  remaining  And  what,  perhaps,  is  still  more  strange,  those 
works  aro  a  notice  of  young  Crotch,  afterward  who  are  informed  of  its  character,  and  know  of 
di&tiDgQished  as  a  musician;   a  life  of  Meta-  the  sad  eftects  constantly  resulting  from  its 
stasio,  and  the  musical  articles  in  Rees's  *'  Oy-  use,  and  who  would  look  with  horror  upon  a 
dopsedifi."      Ho  was  twice  married,  and  had  can  of  gunpower  kept  in  their  houses,  do  not 
a  family  of  8  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  hesitate  to  introduce  this  into  their  families,  to 
created  a  sensation  in  London  in  her  youth  by  be  daily  handled  by  servants  and  children, 
her  remarkable  performances  on  the  harpsi-  careless  and  unconscious  of  its  qualities.    It  is 
chord.    His  2d  daughter  was  Madame  D'Ar-  true  that  numerous  ingenious  devices  have  been 
blay,  the  novelist.--X])HABLEs,  DJ)^  2d  son  of    contrived  by  which  the  risks  of  explosion  are 
the  preceding,  and  a  man  of  great  learning,  diminished.     Modifications  of   Sir  Humphry 
bom  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1Y57,  Davy's  safety  kmp  have  been  invented,  which 
died  in  1817.   He  contributed  to  the  "  Monthly  testily  by  their  very  precautions  to  the  enor- 
Keview  *'  many  articles  on  classical  literature,  mity  of  the  danger  they  ore  designed  to  guard 
The  profits  of  his  literary  labors  were  mostly  against     Even  the  cans  which  contain  the 
expended  in  the  formation  of  a  library,  which  fluid  that  generates  the  explosive  vapor  are 
was  pnrchased  by  the  nation  after  his  death,  fortified  like  the  lamps  that  burn  it,  and  many 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  library  of  the  Brit-  feel  secure  and  justified  in  continuing  to  employ 
ish  museum.  the  article  thus  protected.    The  ingenious  lamp 
BURNET,  FRAi<roES.  SeeABDLAT,MADAHED'.  of  Mr.  Newell  of  Boston  is  constructed  with  a 
BURNING  FLUID,  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  fixed  cylinder  of  fine  wire  gauze,  extending  to 
camphene  (the  pure  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine)^  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  for  the  fluid.    The 
made  with  varying  proportions  of  the  ingre-  gauze  has  500  holes  to  tlie  inch.    A  tube  made 
dients,  and  called  by  various  names,  as  well  of  the  same  kind  of  gauze  incloses  the  wick, 
as  by  the  general  name  of  burning  fluid.    The  and  is  secured  by  screwing  into  the  top  of  the 
object  of  the  mixture  is  to  produce  an  lllumi-  cylinder  within  which  it  is  contained.     The 
nating  agent,  in  which  the  feeble  blue  light  of  disk  on  the  top  of  the  wick  tube  is  perforated 
the  more  hydrogenous  alcohol  shall  be  bright-  with  a  number  of  small  holes,  to  establish  a 
ened  by  the  larger  proportion  of  carbon  intro-  connnunication  between  the  external  air  and 
daced  in  the  carbo-hydrogen,  camphene.    This,  the  cavity  within  the  lamp.  These  are  to  allow 
if  burned  alone,  is  apt  to  give  a  sooty  flame  of  the  escape  of  the  vapor,  if  any  should  be  sud- 
from  its  excess  of  carbon.    (See  Oamphexe.)  denly  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  which, 
By  uniting  them,  any  desirable  proportion  of  if  confined,  might  cause  the  lamp  to  burst. 
carlton  and  hydrogen  is  obtained,  and  the  flame  The  can  is  provided  with  a  gauze  diaphragm  in 
resnlting  from  their  combustion  is  clear,  ycl-  the  spout  and  another  under  the  lid.    In  case  of 
low-colored,  and  exceedingly  agreeable.    The  accidental  ignition  while  filling  the  lamp,  the 
liquid  also  is  clean  in  use,  and  free  from  the  combustion  cannot  extend  beyond  the  gauze;  but 
disagreeable  qualities  of  the  oils,  so  that  it  has  if  the  gauze  happen  to  meet  with  any  injury,  this 
become  highly  popnlar  in  common  use   for  may  be  entirely  unsuspected,  and  the  contrivance 
lamps,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  accidents  which  is  then  worse  than  useless.    The  lamp,  too,  if  of 
are  every  day  occurring  in  consequence  of  the  glass,  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  a  fall  or  other- 
highly  explosive  nature  of  its  vapor.    This  in-  wise,  and  thus  create  an  explosion.    Where  the 
visible  vai>or,  as  it  escapes  from  the  surface  of  lamps  are  indispensable,  as  in  working  cosl 
the  fluid,  may  be  ignited  by  coming  in  contact  mines,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  liable  at  any 
with  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  or  even  with  the  red-  moment  to  be  filled  with  fire  damp,  such  proteo* 
hot  surface  of  a  stove.    The  effect  is  like  that  tions,  imperfect  as  they  must  be,  cannot  be  too 
produced  by  carrying  a  light  into  a  room  in  highly  prized ;  but  when  used  only  for  the  more 
which  gas  has  collected  from  a  leak  of  the  gas-  agreeable  light  they  give,  or  for  an  imaginaiy 
pipes.    The  flame  is  instantly  communicated  economy,  they  may  be  admired  for  their  inge^ 
through  the  air  to  the  vessel  containing  the  nuity,  while  we  may  lament  this  was  not  direct- 
fluid,  and  this  being  scattered  about  every  thing  ed  to  meet  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  provide  a 
around  is  enveloped  in  fire.    Burning  fluid  is  harmless   substitute   for  the  fluid   itself.    It 
thus  seen  to  be  a  more  dangerous  substance  to  would  seem  that  this  ought  to  be  obtained  in 
have  in  a  house  than  gunpowder ;  for  the  latter  benzole  or  some  similar  substance.    An  exceed- 
prodnces  no  subtle  vapor,  that  may  be  stealing  ingly  ingenious  improvement   upon  NewelVs 
through  the  air  to  explode  on  meeting  a  spark  lamp  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  bolomon  An- 
of  fire ;  on  the  contrary,  some  highly  heated  drews,  of  New  York.    This  lamp  is  so  con- 
body  must  be  brought  into  actual  contact  with  trived,  that  if  thrown  down  and  broken,  the 
the  visible  eolid  body  to  produce  an  explosion,  flame  is  extinguished  before  the  vapor  can 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  palpable  fact  reach  it.     A  metallic  tube  passes  from  the 
that  hves  have  been  daily  sacrificed  for  years  burner  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  in  the 
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lamp,  and  in  tliis  tube  is  what  may  be  called  a  tnrea  that  can  be  measnred  hj  degrees.  In  all 
vrick  of  silyer  wires,  which  seryes  the  double  these  experiments  the  most  blindiDg  light  ao« 
purpose  of  oonvejiDg  heat  down  the  tnbe  to  companies  Ihe  heat,  which  renders  it  somewhat 
volatilize  a  portion  of  the  fluid,  and  also  to  difficult  to  observe  the  effects.  Priestley's 
raise  the  fluid  up  by  capillary  action  toward  *^  History  of  Optics,"  Bossut's  EUtoire  de$ 
the  burner,  near  which  it  is,  by  the  heat,  con-  fnathematiqueif  the  '^Memoirs  of  the  Paris 
verted  into  vapor,  and  thus  passes  through  the  Academy  "for  1777,  and  Bnffon's  supplement 
burner  like  common  gas.  The  burner  is  first  to  his  "Natural  History,"  will  ^ve  farther  in* 
heated  by  applying  a  flame  to  it,  and  the  gas  formation  to  those  who  desire  it. 
being  once  ignited,  it  continues  to  furnish,  by  BURNISHING,  the  last  finish  given  to  me- 
lts combustion,  sufficient  heat  to  keep  up  the  tallic  articles,  which  consists  in  poluhing  by 
supply.  The  lamp  cannot  be  refilled  without  means  of  blunt  instruments  of  steel,  agate,  cop- 
unscrewing  the  burner,  which  extinguishes  the  per,  or  a  dog's  tooth,  rubbed  over  their  surface, 
flame,  and  thus  prevents  an  explosion  from  Vessels  of  round  shape  are  turned  in  a  lathe^ 
this  common  cause.  By  such  ingenious  con-  and  the  burnishers  are  then  conveniently  ap- 
trivances  the  use  of  the  material  is  probably  plied  to  them ;  when  of  unsuitable  form  to  be 
rendered  as  nearly  safe  as  its  nature  admits.  thus  polished,  the  work  is  done  by  hand, 
BURNING  GLASS  Ain>  BURNING  MIR-  and  i&  very  rapidly  accomplished  by  an  expe- 
BOR,  instruments  to  concentrate  the  sun's  rienced  workman,  the  tool  quickly  entering  into 
heat.  The  usual  burning  glass  is  simply  a  the  numerous  interstices,  and  cleaning  the  sur- 
double  convex  lens,  which  brings  the  rays  of  face  of  the  metal  of  the  slight  film,  of  impercep- 
•olar  heat  to  a  focus  at  nearly  tne  same  point  tible  thickness,  which  obscures  its  brightness, 
at  which  it  brings  the  rays  of  light  Artificial  BURNOUF,  EuotNS,  a  French  orientalist, 
heat  cannot,  in  general,  be  brought  to  a  focus  born  in  Paris,  Auff.  12, 1801,  died  there  May  28, 
by  a  glass  lens;  but  a  lens  of  rock  salt  will  1852.  Shortly  berore  his  death  he  was  appointed 
bring  heat  radiating  from  any  source  to  a  focus,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
The  use  of  burning  glasses,  or  burning  crystal,  is  tions,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  since  1882. 
alluded  to  by  Aristophanes,  and  several  writers  His  prindpal  work,  Introduetion  d  VhiBtoire  du 
declare  that  Archimedes  fired  the  Roman  ^ips  Boudhiaine,  founded  on  the  researches  of  Mr. 
by  nieans  of  burning  mirrors.  In  the  17th  B.  H.  Hodgson,  was  completed  in  1844. 
and  18th  centuries  many  experiments  were  BURNS,  Robert,  the  great  national  poet  of 
made  with  burning  glasses  of  immense  size.  Scotland,  bom  Jan.  26,  1759,  died  July  21, 
Tschirnhausen  made  several,  some  of  which  are  1796.  A  clay-built  cottage,  2  miles  south  of  the 
still  at  Paris,  83  inches  in  diameter.  In  1774  town  of  Ayr.  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kirk  of 
Lavoisier  and  Brisson  sup^ntended  the  mak-  Alloway  ana  the  ^'  auld  brig  o'  Doon,"  was 
ing  of  a  lens  4  feet  in  diameter,  of  2  glasses  his  birthplace.  His  parents  were  peasants  of 
like  watch  crystals,  with  various  fluids  between,  the  poorest  class,  but  honest,  diligent,  and  re- 
This  is  called  Trudaine's  lens,  from  the  gentle-  spectable.  They  were  eager  for  the  moral  and 
man  who  bore  the  expense.  About  the  year  intellectual  improvement  of  their  ofl&pring,  and 
1800,  a  Mr.  Parker  of  London  made  a  lens  3  lost  no  opportunity  for  supplying  them  with  the 
feet  in  diameter,  which  is  now  at  Pekin.  The  rudiments  of  education.  Kobert,  in  the  interval 
beat  from  these  large  lenses  is  intense,  and  of  driving  the  plough,  and  other  form  work, 
capable  of  melting  any  stone  or  minerid  in  a  soon  made  himself  a  master  of  £nglish.  His 
few  seconds.  Equal  effects  may  be  obtained  chief  reading  books  were  the  Bible,  Mason's 
from  mirrors.  Heat  is  reflected  like  light,  and  Collection  of  Prose  and  Verse,  the  "Life  of  Han- 
a  concave  mirror  brings  both  to  a  focus.  About  nibal, "  and  the  history  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
1670  a  M.  Yilette  of  Lyons  constructed  several  Later  in  life  he  attempted  to  learn  French  and 
mirrors  of  polished  metal,  from  30  to  60  inches  Latin,  without  much  success;  but  when  the 
in  diameter.  Tschirnhausen  made  one  of  cop-  ^Spectator,"  Shakespeare,  Pope,  and  particularly 
per  nearly  5  feet  in  diameter.  Buffon  (who  the  poems  of  Allan  Ramsay,  were  put  into  his 
was  the  first  to  suggest  a  lens  made  of  several  hands,  he  devoured  them  with  avidity.  His 
pieces,  afterward  brought  to  periection  by  first  attempt  in  verse,  after  the  family  had  re- 
Fresnel,  and  of  great  use  in  lighthouses)  made  moved  to  Lochlea,  was  made  toward  his  16th 
a  large  refiector  of  several  hundred  smaller  ^ear.  "Abonnie,8weet,sonsielass,"  ashe  says 
ones,  each  6  inches  by  8.  With  this  he  set  fire  m  a  letter  to  Moore,  "  who  was  coupled  with  him 
to  wood  at  the  distance  of  210  feet,  proving  the  in  the  labors  of  the  hay-harvest,"  awoke  his 
possibility,  though  not  the  probability,  of  Ar-  early  inspiration;  and  thus  he  began,  as  he  con- 
chiroedes  having  thus  burned  the  Roman  fleet,  tinned,  his  literary  career  in  poetry  and  in  love. 
Within  a  few  years,  it  having  been  shown  that  Robert  and  his  brother  Gilbert  were  employed 
the  sun's  rays  have  a  heating  power  partly  pro-  by  their  father,  as  regular  day-laborers^  at  £7  per 
portioned  to  the  heat  of  the  place  into  which*  annum,  until  Robert's  19th  year,  when  he  went 
they.shine,  the  galvanic  flame  of  a  large  battery  to  the  school  of  Eirkoswald,  to  learn  mensu- 
has  been  made  to  play  through  the  focus  of  a  ration  and  surveying.  As  it  was  situated  on  a 
large  burning  glassL  and  thus  the  most  intense  smuggling  coast,  he  fdl  in  there  with  the  bold 
heat  ever  witnessed  has  been  produced,  beyond  characters  of  the  contraband  trade,  which  en- 
all  reason^le  comparison  witn  those  tempera-  larged  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  if  it  did 
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not  im|HX>7e  his  mflnnen.  Daring  this  time  he  new  edition.  Barns  irent  to  the  metropolis, 
wrote  and  had  printed  the  '*  Dirge  of  Winter/'  and  for  more  than  a  year  was  admired,  caressed, 
the  '^  Death  of  Poor  Maillie,''  *'  Maillie's  Elegy,"  fluted,  and  flattered,  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  and 
and  ^  John  Barleycorn,"  in  which  he  discovered  particularly  by  those  of  eminence  and  inllnence, 
that  deep  foontain  of  pathos  and  humor  which  as  few  men  before  him  ever  had  been.  He  re- 
afterward  rendered  him  famous.  In  1781-'2  he  tired  to  his  hotne  with  the  sum  of  JB500  in  his 
removed  to  Irvine  to  learn  the  trade  of  flax-  pocket,  the  result  of  the  new  publication.  Nearly 
dresser,  in  whioh,  however,  he  did  not  make  the  half  of  this  he  gave  to  his  brother,  for  the 
much  progress,  while  he  fell  in  with  a  kind  of  farm  at  Mossgiel,  and  the  residue  he  applied  to 
Boctety  not  at  all  advantageous  to  his  morals,  stocking  a  new  farm  for  himself,  at  EUisIand 
He  had  always  been  an  admirer  of  women,  and  in  Dumfriesshire.  There,  in  1788,  he  married 
his  interconrse  with  them  was  of  the  most  irre-  Jane  Armour,  with  whom  he  had  pteviously 
proachable  kind,  untU  at  Irvine  he  was  fur-  formed  a  union.  At  the  same  time  he  became 
nished  with  the  subject  of  the  **  Epistle  to  John  an  officer  of  excise  in  the  district  in  which  he 
Bankin,"  for  which  offence,  aocording  to  the  lived,  and  between  his  farm,  his  office,  and  an 
custom  of  Scotland,  he  was  compelled  to  do  occasional  poem,  he  managed  to  eke  out  a 
peoanoe  in  chnrch,  before  the  congregation.  It  poverty-stricken  and  miserable  existence.  His 
would  appear  from  the  two  poems  written  on  the  salary  was  £50  a  year,  afterward  increased  to 
same  occasion,  *'  The  Poet's  Welcome,'*  dto.,  and  JB70 ;  but  the  duties  of  the  place,  together  with 
"The  ranting  dog,  the  daddy  o't,**  that  the  his  convivial  habits,  interfered  so  much  with 
poet  rather  gloried  in  his  shame  than  repented  the  labors  of  the  farm,  that  the  latter  yielded 
of  it  A  short  time  before  the  death  of  his  him  little  or  nothing,  and  he  was  compelled 
father,  1788,  whose  thickening  misfortunes  cast  to  surrender  it  to  the  landlord.  A  hand-to- 
a  gloom  over  the  whole  family,  he  and  his  hand  grapple  with  poverty  and  care  was  ^ence- 
brother  took  a  farm  at  Mossgiel,  with  a  view  of  forth  his  gloomy  fate.  Toward  the  dose  of  tiie 
providing  shelter  for  their  parents;  but  a  life  of  year  1791,  he  retired  to  a  small  house  in  tiie 
the  intenaeet  labor  and  severest  economy  was  town  of  Dumfries,  where  he  supported  himself 
scarcely  able  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  and  his  family  on  his  official  stipend,  and  by 
In  the  midst  of  his  distresses,  he  did  not  neglect  random  contributions  to  Johnson's  "Museum," 
the  mnae,  and  several  satirical  pieces,  such  as  and  Thomson's  "Collection  of  Original  Scottish 
the  "Holy  Tailzie,"  not  contained  in  the  com-  Airs."  But  his  habits  of  intoxication,  iU  health, 
mon  edition  of  his  works,  "  Holy  Willie's  Pray-  and  disappointment  as  to  his  prospects  of  promo- 
er,"  the  "Ordination,"  the  "Holy  Fair,"  and  tion,  soon  undermined  his  constitution,  and 
others,  chiefly  levelled  at  the  churchmen,  won  in  his  37th  year  he  died.  During  his  iUness, 
him  a  wide  local  reputation.  But  he  showed  in  which  he  comported  himself  with  a  manly 
himself  capable  of  better  things  than  these,  and  and  noble  resignation,  his  good  humor,  never 
to  hifl  residence  at  Mossgiel  are  to  be  referred  deserting  him  in  the  darkest  hours,  it  is  said 
the  verses  to  a  ^  Mouse,"  to  a  "Mountain  Daisy,"  that  his  humble  home  was  like  a  plaoe  be- 
^Man  was  made  to  mourn,"  and  that  sweetest  sieged.  The  anxiety  in  regard  to  him,  hot  of 
of  pastorals,  the  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night;"  the  mechanics  and  peasants  only,  but  of  the 
beside  innumerable  love  songs,  some  of  them  rich  and  learned,  exceeds  all  belief.  When- 
the  finest  in  the  language,  none  of  which,  he  says,  ever  two  or  three  persons  met  in  the  streets, 
related  to  imaginary  heroines.  His  want  of  sue-  their  talk  was  of  Bums,  and  of  him  fdone. 
eess  in  the  farm  put  him  upon  the  project  of  going  They  spoke  of  his  history,  of  his  works,  of  his 
to  Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  order  to  person,  of  his  poems,  and  of  his  untimely  and 
help  himself  to  a  part  of  the  expenses,  he  pro-  approaching  fate ;  but  all  this  was  a  sympathy 
posed  to  publish  a  collection  of  his  writings,  which  came  too  late.  His  funeral  was  a  publio 
An  irregular  love-connection,  which  he  desired  one,  attended  by  vast  multitudes,  from  all  ports 
to  consummate  by  marriag^  contributed,  no  of  the  country.  During  the  excitement,  there 
doubt,  to  the  formation  of  tins  resolve.  Accord-  was  some  talk  of  raising  a  monument  to  his 
ingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1786,  he  isaued  600  copies  memory,  but  the  purpose  was  not  fulfilled  till 
of  his  poems  at  Kilmarnock,  from  which  he  the  year  1818.  He  left  4  sons,  2  of  whom  en- 
derived  assistance  enough  (£20)  to  enable  him  tered  the  East  India  company's  service ;  but  all 
to  procure  a  passage  in  a  ship  about  to  sail  from  of  them  are  now  dead. — The  poetry  of  Bums 
the  Clyde.  He  was  then  "  skulking  from  covert  will  live  forever,  because  it  sprung  directly  out 
to  covert^"  as  he  says,  "  to  hide  from  the  mer-  of  the  human  heart,  to  the  deepest  and  noblest 
disss  pock  of  the  law,"  which  the  relatives  of  emotions  ofwhich  it  appeals.  Without  evidences 
the  mother  of  his  children  set  upon  his  heels,  of  culture,  without  that  grand  or  powerful 
His  chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock,  and  he  imagination  which  makes  a  Shakespeare  or  a 
had  written  "  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  Milton,  aspiring  only  to  the  humblest  flights  of 
fast,"  as  a  kind  of  farewell  to  Scotland,  when  a  poetic  art,  it  is  yet  so  profoundly  fraught  with 
letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  his  passion,  so  instinct  with  melody,  so  true  to 
arrested  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  This  nature,  so  artless  in  its  grace,  that  every  bosom 
letter  recommended  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  capable  of  feeling  must  be  touched  either  by 
view  to  receive  the  applause  which  his  poems  its  pathos,  its  beauty,  or  its  mirth.  He  had  "an 
had  excited,  and  to  arrange  for  the  issue  of  a  inspiration  for  every  fancy,  a  musio  for  every 
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mood/'  In  the  simplo,  the  naire,  the  Bweet,  he  sensihilitj  of  die  parts  affected,  mtifit  all  be  duly 
is  scarcely  more  distiDgaished  than  he  is  in  the  weighed  in  estimating  the  severity  and  the 
grotesque,  the  wild,  and  even  the  terrible.  His  danger  of  an  accident  in  any  given  case  of  bum 
"TamO'Shanter"  displays  a  narrative  ability  of  or  scald.  In  ordinary  burns  and  scalds  the 
the  first  order,  while  his  "Jolly  Beggars"  is  immediate  seat  of  injury  is  the  skin  or  the  exter- 
filled  with  dramatic  power.  But  his  peculiar  nal  surface,  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the 
strength  was  the  lyrical,  aud  his  songs,  infinite  frame.  The  skin  is  a  highly  organized  mem- 
in  number  as  they  are  matchless  in  emotional  brane.  endowed  with  the  most  acute  sensibility, 
gush  and  tenderness,  will  be  the  delight  of  the  Burns  and  scalds,  therefore,  are  more  dangerous 
human  heart  so  long  as  the  warm  blood  rushes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  surface  involved 
through  it,  or  the  tongue  is  able  to  articulate,  than  in  proportion  to  the  depths  attiuned  in 
The  American  poet  Ilalleck  has  done  the  am-  a  limited  extent,  for  the  outer  layers  are  the 
plest  justice  to  the  genius  of  Bums  of  any  of  most  highly  organized  and  sensitive  parts  of  the 
liis  kindred,  and  but  reechoes  the  universal  cutaneous  system.  The  outermost  of  all,  how- 
judgment  of  criticism,  when  he  says :  ever,  being  a  mere  coat  of  homy  varnish,  is  the 
rru      V      v_  1  #w    *v        *!,     vi  least  sensitive ;  and  where  the  injury  is  slight 

Thero  have  been  loftier  themes  than  his,  j    ix       *i.                 c  •  i  ai.        v       i.     -«   ^  *u- 

And  longer  scrolls,  and  louder  lyres.  and  altogether  superficial,  though  extensive,  the 

And  lays  lit  up  with  poesy's  mischief  is  but  trifling  at  first,  and  may  be 

To;";Sii"«?.'',2!lSl.'',iSt'k»ow noid^th.  c«sily  remedied,  althongh  nnplei««t  complloa- 

Few  nobler  ones  than  Burns  arc  there,  tions    may   eusue    if    the   superficial    mjury  IS 

■^  Th^"uSt"wk£h  ifflto  K?""  neglocted,  and  the  parte  beneath  are  long  ex- 

posed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  which  causes 
As  a  man.  Bums  was  generous  to  a  fault ;  inde-  irritation,  pain,  and  inflammation.    The  physi- 
pendent  aud  scorning  meanness ;  exquisitely  en-  ological  obstruction  long  continued,  and  the 
tertainiug  in  conversation ;  and,  though  at  times  shock  to  the  whole  nervons  system,  being  more 
wild  and  reckless,  with  a  deep  and  miglity  under-  than   the  vital  forces  of  the  organism  can 
currentof  religious  feeling  in  his  soul. — Robebt,  withstand,  no  treatment  can  prevent  a  fatal 
son  of  the  foregoing,  born  at  Mauchline,  county  termination  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  in 
of  Ayr,    Scotland,    in   Sent.    1786,  died   in  cases  of  excessively  severe  bums  and  scalds; 
Dumfries,  May  14,  1867.    Ue  was  an  accom-  but  the  worst  cases  might  often  be  avoided  by 
plished  scholar,  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  a  little  knowledge  and  self-possession  on  the 
Gaelic  language,  a  proficient  in  music,  and  of  part  of  the  sufferer  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
some  poetical  ability.  and  a  fatal  contingency  be  transformed  into  a 
BUBNS    AND   BCALDS.     Bums  are  pro-  temporary  injury.     Everybody  should,  there- 
duced  by  heated  solids,  or  by  the  flames  of  fore,  have  some  knowledge  of  the  best  course 
some  combustible  substance,  solid,  liquid,  or  to  pursue  in  case  of  such  an  accident  happening 
gaseous ;  scalds  are  produced  by  heated  steam  either  to  themselves  or  to  others  near  them  at 
or  liquid.     The  worst  burns  which  occur  com-  the  time. — Where  the  body  is  enveloped  in 
monly  arise  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  or  flam^  from  the  dothes  being  on  fire,  the  first 
inflammable  gases,  or  from  the  dresses  of  children  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  and 
or  of  females  catching  fire ;  the  worst  scalds^  roll  the  carpet  or  a  rug,  or  any  doth  or  garment, 
&om  accidents  in  breweries,  manufactories,  lab-  closely  round  the  body,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air 
oratories,  and  steamboats.    The  severity  of  the  from  the  burning  dress,  and  thus  put  out  the 
accident  depends  mainly  on  the  intensity  of  the  flame.    Or,  lie  down  at  once  and  roll  the  body 
heat  of  the  burning  body,  together  with  the  ex-  over  the  burning  clothes,  calling  to  some  one 
tent  of  surface  and  the  vitality  of  the  parts  in*  near  to  throw  a  blanket  or  a  cloth  of  any  sort, 
volved  in  the  injury.    The  immediate  effect  of  wet  or  dry,   or  water,  over  you  as  you  lie 
scalds  is  generally  less  violent  than  that  of  on  tlie  floor,  stifling  the  burning  clothes  be- 
bm'ns.    Fluids,  not  being  capable  of  acquiring  tween  your  body  and  the  ground.    And  If 
so  high  a  degree  of  temperature  as  some  solids,  the  clothes  of  a  diild  or  a  grown  person  near 
cannot  act  with  the  same  violence  on  a  given  you  should  take  fire,  pursue  the  same  method, 
point;  but,  flowing  about  with  great  facility.  The  upright  position  is  the  worst,  being  fevor- 
their  effects  often   become  more  serious  by  able  to  the  spread  of  the  flames,  and  allowing 
extending    to    a    very  large    surface  of   the  them  to  reach  the  upper  and  most  vi'tal  portions 
body.      A  burn    which   utterly  and   instan-  of  the  body,  trunk,  head,  face,  and  neck.  Fright 
taneously  destroys  the  part  it  touches  may  causes  children  to  run  screaming  to  and  fro  for 
be  free  from  dangerous  complications  if  the  help,   and  this  increases  the  currents  of  sur* 
iigured  part  be  circumscribed  within  a  small  roDnding  air,  and  helps  tlie  flame  to  spread 
compass ;  while  a  scald  apparently  much  less  more  rapidly.    The  body  should  be  quickly  en- 
severe  in  its  immediate  effects,  being  more  or  veloped  closely,  in  a  wet  or  a  dry  garment  or 
less  diffused,  is  always  attended  with  different  a  blanket,   a  curtain,  or  table  cloth,  or   any 
degrees  of  injury  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  tliiug  which  may  be  at  hand ;  the  main  thing 
and  may  be  very  serious  in  its  results,  although  being  to  extinguish  the   flames   by  shutting 
apparently  less  violent  in  its  first  effects  on  any  out  the  air,  which  gives  them  life,  and  without 
given  part.    The  extent  of  the  surface  involved,  which  they  cannot  be.    There  is  no  danger  in 
the  depth  of  the  injury,  the  vitality  and  the  the  operation,  because  the  moment  the  flames 
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lure  enveloped  and  the  air  la  shut  ont,  the  fire  is  July  11,  1600.  He  travelled  in  England  and 
extlngaLshed ;  the  boldest  and  most  rapid  action  Ireland,  and  in  1672  he  came  with  George 
therefore  is  the  best,  the  most  prudent,  and  Fox  to  America.  In  his  '^Memorials ^'  mach 
least  dangerous  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  may  be  gathered  of  the  actual  condition  of 
Merely  hogging  the  child  rapidly  and  closely  Maryland  and  other  colonies,  through  which  he 
in  yonr  arms,  and  rolling  slowly  on  the  floor  passed  from  New  England  to  North  Carolina. 
with  it,  enveloping  the  flaming  part  with  any  lie  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  creed  of  the 
portion  of  yonr  own  dress,  will  stifle  out  the  society  of  Friends,  and  bravely  bore  the  many 
air  and  flame  together.  Presence  of  mind  alone  persecutions  to  which  he  was  suhjccted. 
saffices.  In  every  case,  and  under  all  condi-  BURR,  Aabon,  an  American  ])olitician,  and 
tiOQa,  the  main  thing  to  be  done  at  first  is  to  8d  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  born  at 
stifle  liie  flames  by  shutting  out  the  air.  Wrap-  Newark,  N.  J.,  Fob.  6,  1756,  died  on  Staten  Isl- 
ping  np  the  body  in  any  thing,  and  lying  on  the  and,  Sept.  14,  1836.  Ho  was  of  German  ex- 
ioor^  are  the  two  things  to  be  first  thought  of.  traction,  and  the  son  of  tlie  Rev.  Aaron  Burr; 
—When  the  accident  has  happened,  the  hurned  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
or  eoslded  parts  should  be  immersed  at  once  in  the  eminent  theologian.  Before  he  was  S  yoais 
ooid  water,  or  enveloped  in  wet  cloths,  or  in  old  his  parents  died,  leaving  him  a  considerahle 
dry  cotton,  or  in  flour,  bran,  or  oiled  calico,  or  estate.  lie  entered  the  sophomore  clas^  of  Prince- 
any  thing  which  is  conyenient  to  keep  out  the  ton  college  in  1769,  and  graduated  in  1772.  At 
air,  from  the  injured  surfaoe  of  the  skin.  Im-  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Burr  enlisted  as 
mersion  in  cold  water  is  the  best,  where  it  is  a  private,  and  joined  the  force  before  Boston. 
practicable;  because  it  not  <Mily  shuts  off  the  He  volunteered  for  the  expedition  against  Can- 
air  bnt  causes  a  rapid  rush  of  temperature  from  ada,  and  accompanied  Arnold  upon  his  toil- 
the  injured  tissues  to  the  cold  water,  analogous  some  march  through  Maine.  He  took  part  in 
to  the  violent  msh  of  heat  from  the  burmng  or  the  attack  upon  Quebec,  and  is  said  to  have 
soalding  medium  to  the  skin  in  the  first  instance,  stood  beside  Gen.  Montgomery  when  he  was 
though  in  an  opposite  dureotion ;  and  this  in-  killed.  For  his  conduct  in  the  Canadian  cam- 
verse  reaction  soothes  the  nerves  of  sense,  and  paign.  Burr  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major, 
thus  answers  the  first  requirement  by  diminisli-  and  invited  to  join  the  family  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ing the  shock  to  the  whole  system  from  in-  ington.  Some  event  soon  occurred,  the  pro- 
tensity  of  pain. — Some  persons  recommend  cise  character  of  which  is  not  known,  which 
fltimnlating  lotions  of  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine,  compelled  Buit  to  leave  head-quarters,  and  pro- 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  vinegar,  kept  on  the  in-  dnced  in  the  mind  of  Washington  an  impression 
inred  parts  by  means  of  lint,  cotton,  or  old  against  him  which  was  never  removed.  As 
linen  soaked  in  the  liquid ;  others  prefer  soap  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Putnam,  Burr  was  en- 
and  water,  with  or  without  creosote ;  and  much  gaged  in  the  defence  of  New  York,  and  shortly 
difleranee  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  after  (1777)  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colo- 
best  means.  An  oil-skin,  a  soapy  film,  a  coat  nelcy,  with  the  command  of  his  regiment,  the 
of  simple  ointment,  or  of  cotton- wool,  or  flour,  colonel  being  a  civilian.  He  was  in  the  camp  at 
or  any  thing  which  will  exclude  the  air  and  not  Valley  Forge,  ^and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
irritate  the  injured  parts,  will  serve  the  pm*pose  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  he  commanded  a  bri- 
verywell;  and  all  the  theories  about  peculiar  gade  in  Lord  Stirling's  division.  During  the  win- 
modes  of  action  in  the  various  stimulating  sub-  ter  of  1778  and  1779  he  was  stationed  upon  the 
stances,  are  more  or  less,  it  would  appear,  ima-  lines  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. ;  early  in  the 
ginary  adjuncts  to  the  simple  fact  of  keeping  out  following  spring  ho  resigned  his  commission. 
the  air.  When  the  pain  has  been  arrested  by  He  was  led  to  take  this  step  partly  by  ill  health, 
the  action  of  cold  water,  a  delicate  soap-and-  but  still  more,  it  is  supposed,  by  disappointment 
water  film  upon  the  ii^ured  parts,  surrounded  at  not  being  more  rapidly  promoted.  Burr  be- 
by  an  oil-skin,  or  a  layer  of  cotton- wool,  and  longed  to  the  Lee  and  Gates  faction;  he  always 
bandaged  carefully,  to  keep  the  application  in  aflfected  to  despise  the  military  talents  of  Gon. 
its  place,  are  all  tliat  is  required  in  ordinary  Washington;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
cases  of  burns  and  scalds,  until  medical  assist-  .circumstances  interfered  with  his  professional 
ancebe  procured  to  treat  the  constitutional  dis-  career.  In  1782  Burr  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
toibance  and  take  charge  of  the  patient.  at  Albany,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  he 
BURNT  ISLAND,  commonly  pronounced  married  Mrs.  Provost,  the  widow  of  a  Britbh 
Brant  Island,  a  parliamentary  borough,  seaport  officer  who  had  died  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
town,  and  parish  of  Scothmd,  on  the  frith  of  1783  he  entered  npon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
Forth.  The  town  is  clean,  well  built,  and  has  fession  in  the  city  of  Now  York,  and  soon  ob- 
the  best  harbor  on  the  fritli,  a  lighthouse,  and  tained  a  lucrative  business. — In  politics,  Burros 
a  drv  dock.  It  is  the  steamboat  ferry  station  success  was  rapid  and  brilliant.  In  1784  he  was 
on  the  passage  of  the  Edinburgh  and  northern  elected  to  the  state  legislature ;  he  was  appoint- 
railway.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  ed  attorney-general  of  New  York  in  1789,  and 
in  distillm^and  in  the  fisheries.  United  States  senator  in  1791.  While  in  tlio 
BURNT£AT,  JoHir,  one  of  the  earliest  senate,  several  influential  members  of  congress 
preachers  of  the  society  of  Friends,  born  at  Crab-  recommended  him  for  the  mission  to  France, 
treebeek,  jQumberkmd,  in  1681,  died  in  Dublin,  but  Washington,  with  marked  emphasis,  refused 
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to  Appoint  a  man  of  Borr's  character  to  so  im-  contact.  To  this  he  mainly  owed  his  political 
portant  a  post  He  left  the  senate  in  1707,  and  influence.  He  was  always  sarroanded  by  a  large 
the  following  year  was  returned  to  tlie  state  circle  of  attached  and  obedient  friends.  He  was 
legislature.  Some  aspersions  upon  his  conduct  notorious  for  his  gallantries,  and  preserved  all 
while  in  that  body,  which  were  thrown  out  by  the  letters  which  were  written  in  the  course  of 
John  B.  Ohurch,  led  to  a  duel  between  Burr  his  nuuieroos  amours.  It  is  a  strange  exhibition 
and  that  gentleman,  in  which,  however,  neither  of  character,  tiiat  in  extreme  old  age  it  was  his 
party  was  injured.  Mr.  Burr  was  very  effi*  greatest  pleasure  to  read  these  reco%  of  youth- 
cient  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1800.  To  ful  intrigue  and  passion.  He  was  tenaoions  of 
bis  efforts  may  be  attributed  the  success  of  the  his  reputation  as  a  soldier.  It  is  not  unlikely 
republicans  in  New  York,  upon  the  action  of  that  he  was  correct  in  the  opinion  which  he 
which  state  the  result  in  the  Union  depended,  was  accustomed  to  express,  tliat  his  talents 
On  account  of  the  prominence  he  thus  obtained,  were  best  adapted  to  a  military  career.  He  was 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  brought  him  for-  an  adroit,  persevering,  but  not  a  great  lawyer, 
ward  for  the  vice-presidency.  An  equal  number  He  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  said  to  have  been 
of  votes  having  been,  by  a  sort  of  mischance,  an  orator;  yet  he  was  an  effective  and  ready 
thrown  for  Jefferson  and  Burr  in  the  electoral  speaker.  It  has  been  nsual  to  regard  Burr  as  a 
college,  the  election  ofa  president  devolved  upon  brilliant,  and  even  a  great  man,  who  was  led 
the  house  of  representatives.  Most  of  the  federal  astray  by  moral  obliquitv.  In  regud  to  the 
members,  taking  advantage  of  the  singular  turn  looseness  of  his  principles,  there  can  be  no 
in  affairs,  supported  Burr.  The  contest  lasted  doubt ;  but  there  is  as  litde  reason  to  doubt  that 
several  days.  Upon  the  86th  ballot  Jefferson  his  talents  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. — A 
was  chosen  president,  and,  in  accordance  with  memoir  of  the  life  and  times  of  Burr,  by  James 
the  provisions  of  die  constitution  at  that  time,  Parton,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1867. 
Burr  became  vice-president.  His  conduct  in  BUBRAMPOOR,  a  town  of  British  India, 
permitting  himself  to  be  used  by  his  political  presidency  of  Madras,  province  of  the  Northern 
opponents,  in  order  to  defeat  the  candidate  of  Gircars,  and  20  miles  8.  W.  of  Ganjam.  Pop. 
his  pArty,  and  whom  he  himself  had  support-  estimated  at  20,000.  It  is  sometimes  confound- 
ed, oissolved  his  connection  with  the  republi-  ed  with  the  town  of  Berhampoor  in  BengaL 
cans,  and  destroyed  his  political  influence.  The  Situated  a  few  miles  from  the  western  shore 
federalists  nominated  him  for  governor  of  New  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  a  cultivated  plain,  shnt 
York  in  1804.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of  in  by  lofty  hills,  and  abounding  in  perennial 
that  party  refused  to  support  him,  and  he  was  springs,  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  govern- 
defeated.  The  contest  was  bitter,  and  led  to  a  ment  officials  of  Gai\jam  during  the  ni^ealthy 
duel  between  Burr  and  Col.  Hamilton,  in  which  months  of  the  wet  season.  The  weather  from 
the  latter  was  killed.  This  unfortunate  event  October  to  February  is  dear,  cool,  and  healthy, 
occurred  July  11,  1804.  Burr  was  compelled  the  thennometer  ranging  from  50*^  to  75^.  In 
to  give  up  lib  residence  in  New  York.  After  April  and  May,  fevers  and  rheumatism  prevail; 
his  retirement  from  the  vice-presidency,  in  in  June  the  S.  W.  monsoon  commences,  and  ia 
April,  1806,  he  made  a  journey  to  the  south-  succeeded  by  the  N.  £.  in  September.  The  soil  of 
west.  His  conduct  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  dry  and  sandy.  The 
that  he  was  organizing  an  expedition  to  invade  streets  resemble  those  of  most  Indian  towns^ 
Mexico,  with  the  purpose  of  establisJiing  an  being  narrow,  dirty,  and  lined  with  badly  built 
empire  there  which  should  embrace  some  of  the  mud  houses^  There  are  a  few  brick  bailding& 
south-western  states  of  this  confederacy.  He  however,  a  multitude  of  Hindoo  temples,  and 
was  arrested  in  Mississippi,  and  taken  to  Rich-  numerous  well-stocked  bazaars.  Sugar  and  sugar 
mond,  Ya.,  for  trial,  upon  an  indictment  candy  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and 
for  treason.  After  a  protracted  investigation  silk  and  cotton  are  produced  to  some  extent, 
before  Ohief  Justice  Marshall,  nnder  a  ruling  of  Near  the  town  is  a  military  cantonment^  which 
the  court  upon  a  point  of  law,  which  did  not  was  occupied  at  the  period  of  the  outbreak  in 
touch  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  prosecution  was  1867  bv  a  regiment  of  native  riflemen,  who  re- 
abandoned,  and  Burr  was  acquitted,  Sept  1807.  mained  true  to  their  allegiance. 
In  1808  he  went  to  Europe,  expecting  to  get  BURRAMPOOTER.  See  Bkahmapootba.. 
means  to  carry  out  his  Mexican  design.  He  was  BURRILL,  James,  an  American  senator,  bom 
disappointed ;  and  after  living  abroad  4  years,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  26, 1772,  died  Dec  26, 
part  of  the  time  in  extreme  poverty,  he  returned  1820.  He  graduated  at  Rhode  Island  college, 
to  America  in  1812.  He  resumed  his  profession  now  Brown  university,  in  1788,  and  studied  law 
in  New  York,  but  never  regained  his  former  with  Theodore  Foster  and  David  Howell,  both 
position  at  the  bar,  and  died  in  the  81st  year  of  afterward  senators  in  congress.  In  1701  he  began 
his  age.  Mr.  Burr  had  but  one  child,  the  ac-  the  practice  of  the  law.  In  1797  he  was  elected 
complished  Theodosia  AUston,  who  was  lost  at  attorney-general,  and  held  the  oflSce  nearly  16 
sea,  Jan.  1818.  In  person  he  was  below  the  me-  years,  until  1818,  when  the  state  of  his  h^th 
dium  height,  but  his  manners  and  presence  compelled  him  to  resign  the  office  and  his  pro- 
were  very  attractive.  His  chief  power  con-  fession  together.  Inl814he  was  chosen  speaker 
sisted  in  his  skill  in  enlisting  the  good  will  and  of  the  Rhode  Ldand  house  of  representatives, 
sympathy  of  those  with  whom  he  came  into  and  in  1816  chief  Justice  of  the  state.    In  1817 
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lie  was  elected  senator  in  congress^  and  died  in  wasted,  and  tormented"  one  Harj  Wolcott. 
Washington,  D.  C,  before  the  expiration  of  his  Although  he  asserted  his  innocence  so  as  to 
term.  He  was  an  acoomplished  scholar,  espe-  draw  tears  from  the  spectators,  and  recited  the 
oiallj  in  history ;  an  admirable  and  snccessful  Lord's  prajer,  which  it  was  supposed  no  witch 
adTocate,  and  a  wise  judge.  In  the  senate  he  oonld  repeat  without  mLstaJiLe,  he  was  con- 
was  distingnished  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  demned. 

debate  npon  the  Missouri  compromise,  to  which  BURROUGHS,  Stephen,  an  American  ad- 
he  was  inflexibl/  opposed.  Tenturer,  remarkable  for  his  talents  and  diver- 

BURRITT,  EuBU,  *' tlie  learned  blacksmith,"  sified  career,  born  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1765, 
an  American  reformer,  born  in  New  Britain,  died  at  Three  Rivers,  in  Canada,  Jan.  28, 1840. 
Conn.,  Dec.  8, 1811.  The  sou  of  a  shoemaker.  The  son  of  a  Congregational  clergyman,  his 
he  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  vicious  jokes  and  propensity  to  trick  people  into 
native  village,  and  at  the  age  of  16  was  appren-  misadventures,  made  him  early  reputed  the 
tioed  to  a  blacksmith.  An  early  conceived  worst  boy  in  town.  At  the  age  of  14  he  ran 
project  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  origi-  away  from  home  to  join  the  army,  which  he 
nal  languages  led  him  to  philolcM^cal  studies  in  presently  deserted.  After  studying  under  a 
the  intervals  of  labor,  and  by  diligence  and  a  clergyman  in  Connecticut,  he  entered  Dart- 
remarkable  facility  he  was  soon  able  to  under-  mouth  college,  where  he  often  passed  his  nights 
stand  works  in  several  languages.  He  removed  in  overturning  outhouses  and  woodpiles^  plun- 
to  Worcester  to  have  advantage  of  the  librarv  dering  gardens,  and  riding  old  horses.  He 
of  the  antiquarian  society  there,  and  while  stiu  escaped  detection  in  his  offences,  but  left  the 
plying  his  trade  became  acquainted  with  the  collie  clandestinely  before  graduating.  Hav- 
principal  ancient  and  modem  languages.  A  iug  performed  successivelv  as  privateersman, 
few  translations  are  the  only  results  of  his  phil-  ship^s  physician,  and  schoolmaster,  he  at  length 
ological  learning  that  have  been  given  to  the  determined  to  go  where  he  was  unknown  and 
public.  In  1844  he  edited  at  Worcester  the  preach.  Under  the  name  of  Davis  he  had  ez^ 
**  Christian  Citizen,"  apaper  advocating  a  peace-  cellent  success  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
fal  settlement  of  international  difficulties.  To  church  in  Pelham,  Mass.,  until  aiter  nearly  6 
the  same  end  he  delivered  many  public  lectures,  months  his  character  was  revealed  by  persona 
In  1846  he  went  to  England,  where  he  formed  who  had  formerly  known  him.  He  had  already 
the  ^  League  of  Universal  Brotherhood,"  whose  entered  into  relations  with  a  gan^  of  counter- 
oljeet  was  '^  to  employ  all  legitimate  means  for  feitcrs,  and  while  still  occasionally  preaching 
the  abolition  of  war  throughout  the  world."  was  arrested  in  Springfield  for  passing  counter- 
He  was  constantly  engaged  in  writing  and  lee-  felt  money.  Being  convicted,  he  was  removed 
taring,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  to  Northampton  for  imprisonment,  where  he 
European  peace  congresses.  He  returned  to  suffered  almost  constantly  the  pains  of  hunger, 
America  in  181^.  The  promotion  of  temper-  and  for  his  numerous  attempts  to  escape  was 
anoe,  a  cheap  ocean  postage,  and  the  abolition  loaded  with  chains.  In  extreme  impatience  of 
of  American  slavey,  have  been  objects  of  his  confinement,  he  sought  to  end  his  sufferings  by 
continued  exertions.  Among  his  recent  public  firing  the  gaol,  and  he  speaks  of  the  tranquu 
propontionfl,  is  one  that  the  national  govern-  horror  with  which  he  saw  the  flames  bursting 
ment  extinguish  slavery  in  the  southern  states  forth  about  him.  He  was  afterward  removed 
by  purchasing  and  fi'eeing  the  slaves.  Hisprin-  for  imprisonment  to  Castle  island  in  Boston 
cipal  poblications  have  been  "  Sparks  from  the  harbor,  whence  he  effected  his  escape  with  7 
Anvil,"  in  England,  in  1848,  and  **  Thoughts  and  other  prisoners,  but  was  retaken  through  the  stu- 
Things  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  Boston,  1854.  pidity  of  his  associates.    Released  at  length  from 

BURROUGHS,  Gbobob,  a  minister  of  New  prison  life,  he  repaired  to  Canada,  where  for 

England,  executed   for  witchcraft  at  Salem,  many  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  association 

Mass.,  Aug.  19,  1692.    He  was  graduated  at  of  counterfeiters,  and  kept  the  deposit  of  the 

Harvard  college,  in  1670,  was  a  preacher  at  bills.    In  the  latter  part  ofhis  life  he  thoroughly 

Falmouth,  now  Portland,  Me.,  in  1676,  and  changed  his  conduct,  entered  the  communion  of 

at  Salem  in  1680.    In  consequence  of  some  dis-  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  passed  his  last 

rbe  with  his  people,  he  returned  to  Portland  years  in  receiving  and  educating  at  his  resi- 

1688,  but  wnen  that  town  was  destroyed  by  dence  the  sons  of  wealthy  Canadian  gentle- 

the  Indians  in  1690,  came  back  to  Salem,  men.    He  was  beloved  by  his  pupils,  had  an 

Though  a  person  of  unblemished  character,  he  extensive  library  of  choice  books,  and  was 

beosme  one  of  the  victims  of  accusation  by  the  noted  for  his  happy  facultv  of  communicat- 

confessing  witches.      It  was  testified  that  2  of  ing    his    great   stores   of  knowledge.     Few 

his  wives  had  appeared  to  the  witnesses,  saying  men  have  possessed  equal  capacity,  and  even 

that  he  was  the  cause  of  their  death,  and  threat^  during  the  worst  part  of  his  career  his  charita- 

ening  if  he  denied  it  to  appear  in  court.    He  ble  deeds  were  hardly  less  remarkable  than  his 

was  also  accused  of  performing  feats  of  extra-  iniquities.    He  described  his  early  life  in  2 

ordinary  strength  by  diabolical  assistance,  such  autobiographical  volumes,  written  with  great 

as  carrying  a  barrel  of  molasses,  holding  out  naturalness  and  force. 

a  gun  by  a  finger  placed  in  the  muzzle,  and  of  BURROWS,  Stsphszt,  an  English  navigator 

having  '*  tortured,  afflicted,  pined,  consumed,  of  the  16th  century.    He  accompanied  Chan- 
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cellor,  AS  second  in  command,  in  his  voyage  to  and  on  Sept.  20,  1819,  a  conference  took  place 

discover  a  nortli-eost  passage  in  1653.    Three  at  Carlsbad,  which  decreed  the  suppression  of 

years  later  he  had  chief  command  of  another  the  associations.    The  students,  however,  baf- 

ezpedition,  equipped  with  the  same  object.    He  fled  the    designs  of   the    government.      The 

doubled  Cape  North,  touched  at  Nova  Zemblo,  only  change  which  the  interdiction  wrought 

discovered  the  island  Waigatz,  and  reached  lat.  was  to  make  the  Burschenschaftcn  meet  in 

70^  dO'  N.,  a  higher  point  than  had  before  been  secret  instead  of  in  public  as  before,  and  the 

reached  by  any  navigator.    He  then  turned  to  secrecy,  far  from  hindering  their  object,  only 

the  east,  designing  to  explore  the  river  Obi ;  but  tended  to  forward  it.    In  1827  the  original 

the  ice,  the  length  of  the  nights,  and  the  severe  project  of  a  German  national  Burschenschaft 

cold,  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  purpose.    He  was  token  np  again,  but  internal  dissensions 

returned  to  England,  and  published  an  account  defeated  the  success  of  the  plan.    Two  parties 

of  his  observations.    He  was  the  first  who  ob-  formed  themselves,  the    Germaneny  who  were 

served  the  gradual  declination  of  the  magnetic  practical  politicians  and  determined  reformers, 

needle.  and  the  Arminen^  composed  of  more  ideal  pa- 

BUKBOWS,  WiLUAU,  a  lieutenant  in  the  triots,  who  saw  not  so  much  good  in  violent 
U.  S.  navy,  entered  the  service  in  Jan.  1800,  political  changes,  as  in  the  general  development 
and  thongh  a  man  of  great  eccentricity  of  char-  of  national  power  by  perfecting  their  own  indi- 
acter,  was  always  distinguished  for  his  gallantry  vidual  moral  and  mental  nature.  In  1827,  at 
and  high  bearing  as  an  officer.  On  Sept.  14,  Bamberg,  and  in  Sept.  1831,  at  Frankfort,  the 
1813,  while  in  command  of  the  Enterprise  brig  2  conflicting  parties  came  together,  and  the 
of  14  18-pound  carronades,  he  fell  in  with,  and  Arminen^  although  in  a  numerical  majority, 
captured,  off  Portland,  Me.,  H.B.M.  brig  Boxer,  succumbed  to  the  more  energetic  Germajien, 
of  12  gnns,  after  a  most  gallant  action.  An  At  a  general  meeting  which  took  place  at  Til- 
awkward  circumstance  occurred  to  the  enemy  bingen,  Dec.  25,  1832,  a  revolution  was  openly 
on  this  occasion.  After  he  had  hailed  to  say  resolved  upon,  and  the  students  were  all  invited 
that  he  had  surrendered,  he  added  that  his  to  stand  by  the  national  German  Burschenschaft, 
colors  could  not  be  struck  until  the  Enterprise  which  had  taken  up  its  head-quarters  at  Frank- 
ceased  her  flre,  as  they  were  "nailed  aloft.'*  fort-on-the-Main.  This  declaration  was  followed 
Both  commanders  were  killed  in  this  action,  by  the  revolutionary  attempt  at  Frankfort,  in 
The  Enterprise  took  her  prize  into  Portland,  June,  1833,  in  which  1,867  students  were  impli- 
where  these  2  gallant  ofliccrs  were  buried  side  cated,  and  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  students  all 
by  side  with  the  honors  of  war.  Lieut.  Bur-  over  Germany.  Although  the  police  measures 
rows  fell  at  the  age  of  80.  for  tlie  suppression  of  the  secret  political  socie- 

BURSCIIENSOHAFTEN  (from  Bursche^  a  ties  have  since  been  stringent,  the  Burschen- 
youth,  a  student),  German  students'  secret  asso-  schaften  exist  to  this  day,  though  under  different 
ciations,  founded  in  1815  by  that  portion  of  the  names.  During  the  revolution  of  1848,  the 
students  of  Jena  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  only  students  who  became  implicated,  happened 
German  war  of  independence.  The  object  of  to  be  those  of  Vienna,  who  had  never  before 
the  assodation  was  to  regulate  the  social  habits  joined  the  Bursch^nschaften. 
ofthestudentSjand  to  foster  a  spirit  of  nation-  BURSLEM,  a  parish  and  market  town  of 
ality.  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  Halle,  and  Gies-  Stafibrdshire,  England.  It  is  the  principal 
sen  followed  the  example  in  1816-'17.  The  town  in  the  important  district  called  "The  Pot- 
German  war  of  independence,  which  had  prin-  teries,"  on  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  rail- 
cipally  brought  about  this  fermentation  among  way,  and  contains  a  number  of  large  factories, 
the  students,  not  having  produced  those  politi-  dwelling-houses,  villas,  churches,  and  several 
cal  reforms  which  they  had  anticipated,  the  public  buildings.  Even  in  the  17th  century  it 
students  or  Burschen  of  Jena  resolved  to  con-  was  the  chief  place  in  England  for  the  produc- 
voke  a  general  Bunchenschaft^  i\iQ  oh^^ct  of  tion  of  earthenwares,  at  first  of  a  rude  and  home- 
which  should  be  to  connect  the  scattered  asso-  ly  kind,  but  afterward  brought  to  great  perfec- 
ciations  into  one  national  band  of  brotherhood,  tion  by  Josiali  Wedgewood,  who  was  bom  at 
by  the  annual  election  of  a  presiding  committee.  Burslem  in  1730.  Pop,  in  1861,  15,934. 
On  Oct.  18,  1817,  representatives  of  almost  BURTON,  Asa,  an  American  divine,  bom  at 
all  German  universities  met  accordingly  at  Preston,  now  Griswold,  Conn.,  in  1762,  died  at 
the  Wartburg  festival,  and  in  Oct.  1818,  the  Thetford,  Yt.,  April  23,  1886.  He  graduated 
members  of  14  universities  again  assembled,  and  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1777,  and  was  ordained 
adopted  a  constitution,  to  which  all  the  univer-  at  Thetford  in  1779  over  a  church  of  16  mem* 
sities  gave  their  assent  in  April,  1819,  with  tiie  bers,  to  which  during  the  more  than  half  cen- 
exception  of  Gottingen,  Landshut,  and  those  of  tury  of  his  pastorate  there  were  admitted  490 
Austria.  Among  the  members  of  the  Jena  Bur-  members.  In  theology  he  maintained  what  was 
schenschaft  was  the  student  Sand,  who  had  termed  the  taste  scheme,  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  convocation  ercise  scheme  of  Emmons.  He  published  a 
of  the  students  at  the  Wartburg.  When  the  volume  of  essays,  and  several  sermons  and 
dramatist  Xotzebue  was  assassinated  by  Sand,  discourses. 

on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Burschen-  BURTON,  John  Hill,  a  Scottish  author,  born 

schaften,  the  German  princes  became  alarmed,  in  1807,  assisted  Dr.  (nov  Sir  John)  Bowring 
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m  preparing  the  collective  edition  of  Jeremy  theatres  in  London  on  the  same  evening.  Since 
Benlham'3  works,  particularly  supplying  the  ^^  In-  coming  to  America  ho  has  heen  the  lessee  of 
trodaction."  He  subsequently  published  the  theatres  in  the  chief  Atlantic  cities,  but  has  re- 
^^Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume;"  sided  principally  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
*^  Letters  addressed  to  David  Hume  bvEmi-  In  Philadelphia  ho  erected,  at  his  own  cost,  the 
nent  Persons;"  *^ Political  and  Social  Econo-  national  theatre,  and  started  in  1837  the  "Gen- 
my;"  "Narratives  from  Criminal  Trials  in  tlemon's  Magazine."  He  was  proprietor  of  the 
Scotland ;"  "  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  opera-house  in  New  York,  when  it  was  burned 
Revolution  to  the  £xtincti(m  of  the  Jacobite  in  1841.  In  1847  he  purchased  Palmo^s  opera- 
Insurrection,"  (1688  to  1748),  &c.  In  1854  he  house  in  Chambers  street,  where  he  managed 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  prison  board  of  dramatic  performances  with  popular  favor  for 
Scotland.  nearly  10  years.  In  1856  ho  purchased  tlie  Me- 
BURTON,  BoBEirr,  an  English  divine  and  tropolitan  theatre  on  Broadway,  to  which  his 
author,  born  at  Lindley,  in  Leicestershire,  name  is  now  attached.  As  an  actor  he  excels 
Feb.  8,  1576,  died  in  Oxford,  Jan.  25,  1640,  in  a  wide  range  of  eccentric  and  comic  parts, 
about  the  time  which,  having  cast  his  own  na-  The  comedy  of  the  "  Serious  Family,"  in  which 
tivity,  he  had  himself  predicted.  His  family  he  impersonates  the  character  of  Aminadab 
were  ancient  and  wealthy.  In  1503  he  went  Sleek,  after  having  been  played  nightly  for  one 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  was  elected  whole  season,  is  ot^en  revived  by  him.  Of  many 
student  of  Christchurch  in  1596.  Anthony  of  the  humorous  characters  in  Shakespeare  he 
Wood  stated  that  *^  for  form's  sake,  though  he  has  made  felicitous  delineations,  and  he  pos- 
wauted  not  a  tutor,"  he  was  put  under  the  tui-  sesses  a  very  fall  Shakespearian  library.  He 
tion  of  Dr.  Bancroft.  Having  taken  orders,  he  edited  for  several  years  the  '*  Literary  Souvenir," 
obtained  a  college  living,  and  in  1628  was  pre-  and  compiled  in  1858  a  ^  Cyclopsddia  of  Wit 
sented  by  Lord  Berkeley  to  the  rectory  of  Se-  and  Humor,"  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 
grave  in  Leicestershire.  He  composed  the  BURTON-UPON-TRENT,  a  market  town  of 
'*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  in  order,  it  is  said,  Staffordshire,  Eng.,  22  miles  E.  of  Stafford,  in 
to  distract  his  own  mind  from  mournful  reflec-  a  parish  of  its  own  name,  which  lies  partly  in 
tions.  This  book  went  through  5  editions  in  its  Staffordshire  and  partly  in  Derbyshire.  Pop. 
aothor^s  lifetime,  and  has  repeatedly  been  re-  in  1851,  7,934.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 
printed  since.  Sterne  seems  to  have  used  it  vale  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent,  which  is 
almost  as  a  commonplace  book.  Archbishop  navigable  to  this  point  by  barges,  and  is  here 
Herring  describes  it  as  ^'thepleasantest,  the  most  crossed  by  a  freestone  bridge  of  86  arches,  sup- 
learned,  and  the  most  full  of  sterling  sense"  posed  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of  the 
among  books,  adding  that  the  wits  of  the  reigns  conquest,  and  remarkable  as  one  of  the  longest 
of  Anne  and  the  first  George  were  deeply  In-  structures  of  the  kind  in  England,  being  1,545 
debted  to  it.  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  was  the  only  feet  in  length.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and 
book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  lighted  with  gas.  Good  water  is  abundant. 
sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise.  Warton,  Fer-  There  are  8  handsome  churches,  chapels  be- 
rier,  and  Steevens  strongly  eulogized  it.  Byron  longing  to  various  dissenting  congregations,  a 
said^  it  ^  is  tlie  most  amusing  and  instructive  free  grammar  school  for  boys,  founded  by  the 
medley  of  quotations  and  classical  anecdotes  I  abbot  of  Burton  in  1520,  and  enjoying  from 
ever  perused.  If  the  reader  has  patience  to  go  endowment  an  income  of  about  £400  per  an- 
through  his  volnniesy  he  will  be  more  improved  num,  several  other  schools,  a  library  and  news- 
for  literary  conversation  than  by  the  perusal  of  room,  almshouses,  a  union  workhouse,  a  dis- 
any  twenty  other  works  with  which  I  am  ac^  pensary,  and  a  savings  bank.  Burton  was 
quainted."  This  curious  and  recondite  book  formerly  noted  for  alabaster  works,  but  its 
was  published  in  1621.  Mr.  Burton  left  his  chief  production  now  is  the  excellent  ale  to 
books  to  be  divided  between  the  Bodleian  and  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  which  is  consumed 
the  Christchurch  library.  The  collection,  which  in  large  quantities  in  Europe,  in  America,  and 
was  large,  is  siudto  have  comprised  every  book,  even  in  Asia.  The  other  branches  of  industry 
no  matter  what  the  subject,  published  in  his  are  malting,  tanning,  rope  making,  iron  forg- 
time.  He  also  left  £100  to  each  library  to  pur-  ing,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  hat«t. 
ohase  books.  He  was  addicted  to  astrology.  There  are  fairs  6  times  a  year,  and  a  weekly 
BURTON,  William  Evans,  an  English  co-  market  on  Thursday.  The  Birmingham  and 
median  and  author,  resident  in  America  since  Derby  junction  railway  has  a  station  half  a  mile 
1884,  bora  m  London,  in  1804.  Intended  for  W.  of  the  town,  and  a  branch  of  the  Grand 
the  church,  he  received  a  classical  education,  but  Trunk  (or  Trent  and  Mersey)  canal  joins  the 
at  the  age  of  18  ossinned  the  direction  of  his  Trent  about  1  mile  below. — ^The  abbey  of  Bur- 
£ither*8  printing  office,  and  edited  a  monthly  .ton,  some  remains  of  which  are  yet  visible,  was 
magazine.  His  sacoess  as  an  amateur  performer  founded  about  1002  by  an  earl  of  Hercia,  and 
led  him  to  become  an  actor,  and  after  several  subsequently  received  charters  and  privileges 
years  of  experience  in  the  Norwich  circuit,  he  from  the  crown.  Some  of  the  abbots  sat  in 
appeared  with  success  at  the  Haymarket  in  parliament.  Henry  YIIL,  on  the  suppression 
1832.  He  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  of  the  monasteries,  granted  part  of  the  posses- 
wluchy  *^  Ellen  Wareham,"  was  played  at  5  slons  of  this  abbey,  including  the  town  and 
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Beveral  hamlets,  to  an  ancestor  of  the  marquis  also  eontains  seyeral  hleaohing  and  djeing 
of  Anglesey,  the  present  lord  of  the  manor,  tablishments,  paper  mills,  logwood-grinding 
who  thence  deriyes  the  right  of  appointing  a  mills,  and  iron  fonnderies.  It  is  governed  bj 
high  steward,  deputy  steward,  and  bailiff,  for  the  county  magistrates,  who  hold  petty  see- 
the government  of  the  town.  The  bailiff  acts  sions  twice  a  weelc.  The  Liverpool,  Bolton, 
asjostioeof  the  peace,  head  of  police,  and  core-  Wigan,  and  Bury,  and  the  East  Lancashire 
ner,  and  has  the  general  regulation  of  the  town,  railways,  pass  through  it.  There  are  extensive 
except  as  to  paving  and  lighting,  which  are  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity, 
managed  by  a  board  of  commissioners.  During  BURY,  Hsmti  Blazb,  baron  de,  a  French 
the  contest  between  Edward  IL  and  his  barons,  author  and  critic,  born  at  Avignon,  May  19, 
in  1822,  the  insurgents,  led  by  the  earl  of  Lan-  1818.  He  made  his  first  literary  venture  with 
caster,  took  possession  of  this  place,  and  for  8  a  poem  entitled  Le  touper  cheg  le  commandeur^ 
days  aefended  the  bridge  against  the  royalists,  published  in  1889  in  the  Betue  da  deuxmofides. 
The  latter  finally  cros»Kl  by  a  ford,  and  Lan-  To  that  periodical  he  contributed  for  many 
caster,  having  set  fire  to  the  town  (March  10),  years  upon  political  and  social  questions.  He 
retreated  into  Yorkshire.  wrote  for  it  also  many  poems  and  critical  easaya 

BURTSOHEID,  or   Bobokttb,    a  town  of  upon  (Germany  and  its  literature,  some  of  them 

Rhenish  Prussia,  is  almost  a  continuation  of  the  under  the  pseudonym  of  Hans  Werner.      He 

city  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.    It  has  6,050  inhabi-  published  a  complete  translation  of  Faust  in. 

tants,  and  contains  several  manufactories,  be-  1844,  which  has   passed   throueh  numeroua 

side  some  celebrated  sulphur  springs  and  baths,  editions.    He  soon  after  published  an  essay,  en- 

whose  temperature  is  from  106*^  to  165°  F.  titled  Ecrix>ain$  et  poitei  d^Allemagne.     He 

BURWHA,  a  negro  town  in  the  kingdom  of  resided  for  several  years  in  Grermany,  and  was 

Bomoo,  central  Africa.    It  is  situated  on  Lake  intimate  in  the   famous   literary  society  of 

Tchad,  and  covers  an  extent  equal  to  8  sq.  m.  Weimar.    He  afterward  travelled  in  Itedy,  and 

Being  defended  by  a  wall  18  or  14  feet  high,  in  1850  published  a  political  essay,  8ur  VSrone 

and  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch,  it  may  be  con-  et  Vltalie  pendant  tee  eampagnee  ae  EadeUtky; 

sldered,  with  reference  to  the  military  practices  and  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  union  of  the  2 

of  that  country,  a  place  of  some  strength.  Pop.  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. — ^His  wife^ 

5,000  or  6,000.  Mabis  Pauunb  Rosb  Stuabt,  of  an  ancient 

BURY,  a  parish,  parliamentary  borough,  and  Scotch  family,  was  educated  in  France,  and  haa 
manufacturing  town  of  Enghmd,  county  of  written  many  tales  and  critical  essays  both  ia 
Lancaster,  between  the  Roche  and  the  Irwell,  English  and  French.  Among  these  are  the 
198  miles  N.  W.  of  London,  by  the  north-  ^«ai<urZon2il^ron,  and  the  novels  "Mildred 
western  railway,  and  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Man-  Vernon,'*  and  **  Falkenberg." 
Chester,  with  which  city  it  communicates  by  BURY  ST.  EDMUND'S,  a  parliamentary  and 
nulway  and  canal.  Pop.  of  borough  in  1851,  municipal  borough  and  market  town  of  Eng- 
81,262.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  but  its  impor-  land,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  on  the  Larke,  26 
tance,  as  well  as  its  neat  appearance,  is  of  mod-  miles  N.  W.  of  Ipswich,  and  94  miles  N.  E.  <^ 
em  date.  Since  1846  the  streets  have  been  London  by  railway,  and  72  miles  by  road.  Pop. 
paved  and  widened,  gas  and  water  introdaced,  in  1851,  18,900.  It  is  well  built,  supplied 
sewers  constructed,  and  many  handsome  build-  with  gas  and  water,  and  has  dean,  paved,  and 
ings  erected.  The  principu  edifices  are  the  regular  streets.  It  comprises  2  waras,  is  gov- 
pariah  church,  with  a  beautiful  tower  and  emed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  coun- 
spire,  8  other  churches,  several  chapels,  8  cillors,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  county  assisesi 
newsrooms,  a  mechanics'  institution,  8  libraries,  general,  quarter,  and  petty  sessions,  and  other 
a  model  barrack,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  courts.  Its  public  buildings  and  institutions 
are  many  excellent  schools,  iacluding  a  free  are  numerous  and  interesting.  It  has  8 
grammar-school,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Rog-  handsome  churches,  one  of  which,  built  about 
er  Kay  in  1776,  and  having  an  income  from  1480,  and  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  carv- 
endowment  of  £480  per  annum.  It  has  2  ed  roof^  contains  a  marble  slab  erected  to  the 
exhibitions  of  from  £80  to  £85  each,  to  the  memory  of  Mary,  queen  of  France,  and  after- 
colleges  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  and  brazen-  ward  duchess  of  Safiolk,  daughter  of  Henry  VIL 
nose,  Oxford.  The  manu&cture  of  woollen  was  of  England.  Another  of  we  chnrches  has  a 
a  prominent  branch  of  industry  here  in  the  belfry  80  feet  high,  which  was  originally  a  grand 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  but  has  now  given  way  in  portal  to  the  diurchyard,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
great  degree  to  that  of  cotton,  which  is  exten-  of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  class  of  ancient 
sively  prosecuted  in  all  its  branches.  Several  Norman  architecture  in  existence.  The  Roman 
important  improvements  in  the  manufacture  Oatholics,  and  various  dissenting  denominations, 
originated  here,  and  among  others  that  of  em- .  have  chapels.  Schools  are  numerous,  and  some 
ploying  various  colors  in  weaving  one  piece  of  them  of  high  repute.  Among  the  latter  are 
of  cloth.  The  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  estab-  a  free  grammar-school,  foanded  by  Edward  YL, 
lished  his  extensive  print  works  on  the  Ir-  and  having  an  income  from  endowment  of  more 
well,  near  this  town ;  and  at  his  residence,  than  £600  a  year,  a  commercial  school  for  150 
Chamber  hall,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  his  boys,  national  schools.  &G.  Of  nearly  100  alms* 
son,  the  celebrated  statesman,  was  born,   Bory  hoosea  and  similar  institutions  in  Bury,  the 
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most  celebrated  is  Glopton's  hospital  for  decayed  to  eat^  and  a/war  or  ayar^  water,  are  Jcai^  Jcau^ 

bouaekeepers.     A  meohanics'  institntioD,  a  li-  and  wai  ia  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines ; 

brary,  shire-hall,  guild-hall,  theatre,  concert  and  and  more  than  a  hundred  other  instances  could 

assembly  rooms,  the  county  gaol  built  on  the  be  adduced,  of  this  elision  of  the  first  syllable 

panoptic  principle,  a  house  of  correction,  2  hos-  of  Malayan  words,  used  by  Pacific  and  Philip- 

pitala,  ana  a  aavings  bank,  are  the  other  build-  pine  islanders. 

ings  of  most  note.  Several  fiiirs  are  held  here  BU^BEQUIUS,  Auoebius  GisLEKnrs  (Au- 
during  the  year;  the  principal  one,  which  is  oikb  Gbislsn  db  Busbeoq),  a  flemish  scholar 
among  the  most  important  in  England,  com-  and  statesman,  bom  at  Oommines,  in  Flan- 
mencea  in  October  and  lasts  8  weeks-— Bury  St.  ders,  in  1522,  died  near  Rouen,  Oct.  28, 1592. 
Edmond^a  or  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  as  tlie  old  He  was  employed  on  several  important  dip- 
writers  call  it,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Roman  Ft^^  lomatio  missions,  and  officiated  for  many 
AtitttiMR.  Its  name  comes  from  St.  Edmund,  years  as  ambassador  at  Oonstantinople,  until 
king  and  martyr,  who  received  the  manor  from  1562,  when  he  was  recalled  to  take  charge 
Beodrio  after  die  dissolution  of  the  heptarchy,  of  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Emperor  Max- 
andwas  here  crowned  king  of  East  Anglia  in  856^  imilian  II.  In  1570  he  accompanied  the  arch- 
After  bis  dei^  and  canonization  the  Benedic-  duchess  Elizabeth  to  France,  on  occasion  of  her 
tines  foonded  here  an  abbey  under  his  proteo-  marriage  with  Charles  IX.,  and  tilled  the  fanc- 
tioD,  which  in  after  ages  became  the  most  tions  of  ambassador  in  Pans  until  1692,  when 
magnificent  in  the  kingdom  after  that  of  Glas-  the  political  troubles  in  France  compelled  him 
tODDury.  Its  walls  enclosed,  beside  the  monas-  to  resort  to  flight.  On  his  way  to  Flanders,  he 
tery  proper,  a  large  churchyard,  the  abbot's  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Leaguers,  and  al- 
palaoe,  infirmaries,  towers,  a  chapter  house,  a  though  he  received  no  personal  injury,  the 
garden,  several  chapels,  8  small  churches,  and  shock  was  so  great  that  he  died  before  he  could 
the  splendid  abbey  church,  founded  in  1065,  reach  his  destination.  During  bis  residence 
and  enriched  with  numerous  ornaments  from  in  Turkey,  he  made  a  collection  of  celebrated 
Oaen  in  Nornuindy.  The  abbot,  under  whom  Greek  inscriptions  and  manuscripts,  which  he 
were  80  monks,  16  chaplains,  and  111  servants,  afterward  presented  to  the  library  at  Vienna, 
ei\{oyed  the  most  extensive  privileges,  even  to  and  also  employed  an  artist  to  maJco  drawings 
Uie  ooimng  of  money  and  infliction  of  capital  of  rare  plants  and  animals.  His  most  famous 
punishment.  Outside  of  the  precincts  of  the  works  are  his  description  of  his  travels  in  Tnr- 
abbey,  but  dependent  on  it,  were  numerous  key,  and  his  essay  on  the  Ottoman  empire. 
hoapiUiIs  and  other  charitable  foundations.  On  He  was  a  scholar  of  great  attainments,  and  a 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  this  institu-  proficient  in  many  languages. 
tion  was  valued  by  the  commissioners  at  £2,-  BUSBY,  Biohabd,  an  English  schoolmaster, 
866  16«.,  which  was  however  much  less  than  its  bom  at  Lntton,  in  Northamptonshire,  Sept.  22, 
real  value.  Almost  the  only  relic  left  of  its  1606,  died  in  London,  April  6,  1695.  He  was 
grandeur  is  the  western  of  its  4  gates.  Portions  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Oxford ; 
of  the  church  remain,  but  are  used  as  dwellings  entering  the  church,  he  was  made  preben- 
and  ahopa.  Parliaments  were  held  here  by  dary  rector  of  Oudworth,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
Henry  lU.  and  several  other  kings. — ^The  town  1689,  and  on  Dec.  13, 1640,  was  appointed  head 
is  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Bishop  master  of  Westminster,  in  which  capacity  he 
Gardiner,  andBi^op  Blomfield  of  London.  It  continued  until  his  death,  55  years  afterward. 
gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Keppel  family.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  made 
The  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Bristol,  the  lord  of  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  canon  residen- 
the  manor,  is  in  the  vicinity.  tiary  of  WeUs.  Dr.  Busby  is  traditionally  re- 
BUSAO,  an  uncivilized,  independent  tribe,  membered  as  a  severe  disciplinarian  in  his 
inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  the  Sierra  Ma-  schooL 

dre  mountains  in  the  island  of  Luzson,  who  tat-  Btj  SOH,  Johaitk  Geoso,  a  German  author  of 
too  their  faces,  breasts,  and  arms,  and  wear  many  statistical  and  commercial  works,  born 
oniaments  of  ivory,  coral,  and  wood  in  their  Jan.  8,  1728,  died  Aug.  5,  1800.  He  was  a 
ears^  like  Polynesians.  On  account  of  this  prac-  graduate  of  G6ttingen,  and  from  1756  to  the 
tioe,  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other  time  of  his  death,  he  officiated  as  professor  of 
races,  wild  and  civilized,  of  the  Malay  archipel-  mathematics  at  Hamburg.  He  founded  in  that 
ago,  Noceda  and  other  Spanish  writers  have  city  a  commercial  school,  and  promoted  the 
pronounced  the  Basaos  and  the  Burikos,  a  establishment  of  a  society  of  fine  arts  and  in- 
neighboring  kindred  tribe,  who  also  practise  dustry,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  His 
tattooing,  to  be  descendants  of  Pacific  islanders;  complete  works  appeared  at  Zwickau  in  181S- 
either  colonists,  or  driven  by  storm  upon  the  '16,  in  16  vols. 

shores  of  Ldzou.    Mr.  Orawfurd,  the  English  BUSGHING,  Aktox  Fbiedbioh,  a  German 

historian  of  the  archipelago,  considers  this  prac-  geographer,  born  at  Stadthogen,  in  Schaum- 

tice  alone  a  slender  foundation  for  such  a  sup-  barg-Lippe,  Sept.  27, 1724,  died  in  Berlin,  May 

position.    However,  a  scrutiny  of  the  principal  28,    1798.     His   first   geographical    work,    a 

umgiiages  of  Luzon  and  of  the  Maori  of  New  description  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and 

Zealand  discloees  considerable  affinity  between  Holstein,  was  published  in  1752.    In  1754  he 

theuL    For  instance^  the  Malay  worda  mahan^  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
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nniyerfflty  of  Gottingen,  and  in  1760  pastor  of  Personallj,  Prof.  Bush  is  distingnished  for  his 

the  German  Lutheran  charch  at  St.  Peter&-  simple  manners,  and  the  geniality  and  kindness 

bnrg.    In  1765  be  removed  to  Berlin.  His  most  of  his  disposition. 

important  work  is  his  '*  Universal  Geography,"        BUSHEL,  a*i  English  measure  of  8  gallons, 

which  made  its  first  appearance  in  1754.    That  divided  into  4  peckS,  used  for  dry  materials,  as 

part  of  it  in  which  he  describes  the  oonntries  grain,  fruit,  coal,  &c.  The  gallon,  which  bj  act  of 

and  nations  of  Europe,  was  translated  intoEng-  parliament  of  Geo.  IV.,  c.  74,  §  7,  is  defined  to 

lish,  and  published  in  London  in  6  vols.  4to^  in  determine  its  capacity,  must  contain  10  lb& 

1762.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air, 

BUSEMBAUM,  Hebxann,  a  German  Roman  at  the  temperature  of  62*"  F.,  the  barometer 
Catholic  theologian,  born  at  Notteleu,  in  West-  being  at  80  inches ;  or  to  contain  277.274  cubic 
phalia,  in  1600,  died  in  Munster,  Jan.  81, 1668,  inches.  The  so-called  imperial  bu^el,  then, 
tie  was  a  Jesuit,  and  in  his  Medulla  Theologia  must  contain  2,218.192  cubio  inches.  But  if  the 
Moralis  (which  passed  through  60  editions),  he  goods  measured  are  of  a  kind  usually  heaped,  as 
carried  the  doctrine  of  the  temporal  supremacy  potatoes,  coal,  &a,  it  was  prescribed,  that  the 
of  the  popes  to  such  a  height,  that  the  secular  capacity,  including  the  raised  cone,  should  be 
tribunals  in  almost  every  European  state  were  2,815  cubio  inches.  This  rule  was  abolished  by 
unanimons  in  pronouncing  condemnation  on  his  act  of  parliament  of  William  IV.  The  Win- 
work,  and  committing  it  to  the  flames.  Chester  bushel  was  the  standard  before  the  im- 

BUSH,  in  mechanics,  the  name  given  to  the  penal  from  the  time  of  Henry  YIL  (act  of 

piece  of  hard  metal,  usually  brass,  fitted  into  a  1697).    Its  capacity  was  2,160.42  cubic  inches; 

plumber-block,  in  which  the  journal  turns.    It  its  dimensions  18|  inches  internal  diameter,  and 

is  sometimes  termed  the  pillow,  and  the  blocks,  depth  8  inches.    Heaped,  <  the  cone  was  to  be 

pillow-blocks.    The  guide  of  a  sliding-rod  is  not  less  than  6  inches  high,  making  with  a  true 

also  termed  a  bush. — Bushing  a  gun  or  can-  cone  its  contents,  2,747.70  cubio  inches. — The 

non  is  inserting  a  small  cylinder  of  refractory  bushel  of  the  state  of  New  York  oontains  80  lbs. 

metal,  as  platinum,  in  the  touch-hole.  of  pure  water  at  its  maximum  density,  or  2,- 

BUSH,  Geobge,  an  American  theological  211.84  cubic  inches, 
writer,  bom  at  Norwich,  Vt,  June  12,  1796*  BUSHIRE,  or  ABOO-SiiEHB,a8eaporttownof 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1818,  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Faro,  situated  on  the 
studied  at  Princeton  theological  seminary,  re-  N.  £.  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf,  at  the  northern 
ceived  ordination  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  extremity  of  a  peninsula,  to  the  north  and  east 
and  was  for  4  years  a  missionary  in  Indiana,  of  which  is  the  bay.  The  climate  is  extremely 
Ho  devoted  himself  especially  %o  biblical  learn-  hot  and  unhealthy,  producing  various  kinds  of 
ing,  was  elected  in  1831  professor  of  Hebrew  disease,  especially  of  the  eyes.  In  1831  the 
and  oriental  literature  in  the  university  of  the  plague  made  a  fearf\al  havoc  among  the  popu- 
city  of  New  York,  published  in  1832  a  "  Life  lation,  which,  from  20,000  in  previous  years, 
of  Mohammed,"  and  in  1838  an  elaborate  has  dwindled  down  to  6,000  or  6,000  in  1858. 
^*  Treatise  on  the  Millennium,"  in  which  he  re-  Beside  many  hats  of  palmwood  outside  of  the 
gards  the  millennial  age  as  the  period  during  gates,  there  are  about  400  white  etone  houses  in 
which  Christianity  triumphed  over  Roman  pa*  the  town,  which  present  rather  an  agreeable  ap- 
ganisra.  Aboutthe  same  time  he  compiled  from  pearance  from  a  distance;  and  the  badgirs, 
tourists,  archsBologists,  and  commentators,  a  or  ventilators,  raised  over  the  houses  (diiefly 
volume  of  ^^  Scriptural  Hliistrations,"  published  for  the  comfort  of  the  ladies),  to  the  height  of 
in  1835  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  in  1840  began  100  feet,  contribute  to  enhance  this  impres- 
the  issue  of  a  series  of  learned  and  ingenious  sion.  The  narrow  streets,  however,  of  which 
commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament.  He  edited  there  are  not  less  than  about  800,  ore  in  a  miser- 
in  1844  the  ^^  Hierophant,"  a  monthly  magazine,  able  condition.  There  are  few  handsome  build- 
in  which  appeared  striking  articles  from  his  ings  in  the  town  excepting  the  East  India  cam- 
pen  on  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  symbols.  In  pany's  factory  and  the  sheikhs  palaoe. — ^Bushire 
tiie  same  year  he  published  nis  '^  Anostons,^'  in  is  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  Persia. 
which  he  opposed  that  view  of  the  resurrection  Its  merchants  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
which  implies  a  physical  reconstruction  of  the  East  India,  Bussia,  and  Turkey,  and  supply  al- 
body.  This  work  attracted  much  attention,  most  all  Persia  with  goods.  The  principal  im- 
and  he  answered  the  many  attacks  which  were  ports  from  India  are  indigo,  sugars,  and  spices, 
made  upon  it  in  a  treatise  entitled  the  ^  Re-  The  steel  of  India  is  preferred  to  that  of  other 
surreotion  of  Christ."  In  1845  he  connected  countries,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
himself  with  the  Swedenborgian  churcli,  trans-  sabres.  Tin  is  imported  from  Banca,  and 
lated  from  the  Latin  the  diary  of  Swedenborg,  coffee  chiefly  from  Mocha.  Manufactured 
and  has  since  that  time,  in  numerous  addresses,  goods  are  imported  ftotn  England  and  con« 
and  short  treatises,  and  as  editor  of  the  ''  New  tmental  Europe,  a  British  consular  resident  hav- 
Church  Repository,"  labored  to  develop  and  ing  long  been  maintained  at  Bnshire,  owing  to 
maintain  the  principles  of  that  philosopher.  In  the  requirements  of  the  increasing  oomm^cial 
1847  he  published  a  work  on  the  higher  phenom-  intercourse.  Many  goods  sent  from  Europe  to 
ena  of  MesraeriBm,  which  he  deems  a  oonflr^  India  are  thence  exported  to  Bushire.  The  ex- 
mation  of  the  truths  of  Swedenborg's  revelations,  ports  are  raw  eilk,  sheep's  and  goats*  wool, 
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bones,  dried  fhiii,  wine^  gnAn,  copper,  taiv  The  first  of  his  theologiool  books  was '^Christiaa 
qaoises,  iobaooo,  yellow  dye-berries,  asafoetida  Karture,"  published  in  1647,  and  devoted  to 
and  yarious  aorta  of  drags,  rose  water,  gall-nuta.  illustrating  the  author^s  views  on  the  subjeot  of 
pearlS)  aad  other  minor  articles.  The  principal  religions  location,  the  relations  of  the  family 
exports  of  mannfaotured  articles  are  earpeta^  as  a  Christian  institution,  and  other  ^^  snbiects 
shawla,  velvets,  silk  goods,  and  gold  and  silver  adjacent  tiiereto,"  including  under  this  nead 
brocades.  Cotton  is  extensively  produced,  and  the  philosophy  of  revivals,  and  the  defining  their 
chiefly  retained  for  home  consumption,  ^though  due  limits,  as  a  si^ritual  power.  His  next  pub- 
some  of  it  is  exported  to  Buasia  and  other  lication  was  ^*  God  in  Christ,"  a  collection  of 
countries*  The  great  route  to  the  interior  of  8  discourses  delivered  by  himbefbre  3  different 
Persia  starts  at  Bush  ire,  and  is  not  only  of  hodies;th^  Chneio  ad  Olerumy&AiBoofixw  on  ih» 
great  commercial,  but  dso  of  great  strateget-  divinity  of  Christ,  at  the  annual  oommencement 
ical  importance.  On  the  land  side  the  town  of  Yale,  Aug.  15,  1848 ;  a  discourse  on  the 
is  fi>rtlned  by  a  mud  wall  with  round  towers,  atonement  delivered  before  the  divinity  school 
In  the  late  war  between  England  and  Persia,  in  Harvard  university,  July  9, 1848;  and  a  dis- 
Boshire  became  the  basis  of  military  operations,  course  on  ^^ Dogma  and  Spirit,"  before  the  Por* 
and  was  captured,  Dec.  9,  1856,  at  the  very  ter  rhetorical  aociety,  at  Andover,  September, 
outset  of  the  expedition.  1848.    These  8  disoourses,  with  a  preliminary 

BUSHMAN'S  RIVER  forms  the  boundary  ^'DissertationonLanguage,  as  related  to  Thought 
between  the  districts  of  Ultenoge  and  Albany,  and  Spirit,"  and  a  brief  introduction,  were  pub- 
Gape  Colony,  S.  Africa.  It  empties  into  the  iished  in  1849  in  one  volume,  which  attracted 
Indian  ocean.  much  attention  and  criticbm  from   the    ap- 

BUSHMEN*.    See  JBosjesmans.  parent  heresy  of  its  views  on  the  suUect  of  the 

BUSHNELL,  Davio,  an  American  inventor.  Trinity.  Dr.  BushneU  was  brought  before  the 
bom  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  about  1742,  died  in  association  of  Congregational  mmisters  of  which 
Georgia,  1826.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  he  was  a  member,  and  after  much  discussion 
1775,  and  turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  in-  and  opposition  was  dedared  free  from  the  spe- 
ventioQ  of  a  machine  for  blowing  up  vessels  cific  charge  of  heretical  opinion  brought  against 
from  under  water.  He  exploded,  suc^oasfuUy,  him.  The  obnoxious  hook  opens  with  a  disser- 
many  small  models ;  made  a  large  machine  ca«  tation  on  the  inefficaoy  of  language  to  express 
pable  of  conveying  an  operator  with  150  lbs.  thought,  and  its  entire  want  of  power  to  define 
ofpowder,  which  was  tried  in  vain  on  the  Eagle,  or  depict  ^irit,  exeept  in  ^mlK>lio  or  analogic 
alSritish  64-gun  ship,  lying  in  the  harbor  of  phrases.  The  discoursea  following,  being  an 
New  York.  Buahnell  prepared  a  number  of  attempt  to  set  forth  the  author^s  views  on  oer-^ 
machines  in  kegs  to  be  floated  by  the  tide  upon  tain  doctrinal  points,  conveyed  ideas  to  most 
the  British  vessels  lying  in  the  river  atPhila-  readers  of  a  difi»rent  nature  from  those  intended 
delphia,  the  result  of  which  attempt  gave  oc-  by  the  writer,  who  published  his  defence  in 
caaion  to  the  ballad  of  the  ''  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  1851 ,  in  a  new  volume  endtlfid  '^  Christ  in  The- 
by  Francis  Hopkinson.  Bushnell  became  a  cap-  ology,  being  the  Answer  of  the  Author  befoiB 
tain  in  the  army,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  Hartford  Central  Association  of  Ministers, 
went  to  France.  It  was  long  supposed  that  he  October,  1849,  for  the  Doctrines  of  the  Book  en- 
died  in  some  of  the  troubles  of  that  country,  titled  God  in  Christ,"  in  which  he  analyzes  the 
ufldtU,  in  1826,  it  appeared  that  on  his  return  elements  and  formation  of  theological  opinion, 
from  Europe  he  had  settled  in  Georgia  as  a  and  reviewing  the  great  multitude  of  so-called 
ph^cian.  heresies  that  in  every  age  have  disturbed  the 

JBUSHNELL,  Hobaos,  an  American  theolo-  unity  of  the  Christian  church  by  innumerable 

gian,  bom  in  1802,  at  New  Preston,  a  part  shades  of  differing  belief,  he  arrives  at  the  con* 

of  the  town  of  Washington,  Litchfield  co..  Conn,  dusion  that  i^stematic  orthodoxy  is  not  attain- 

He  was  the  son  of  Ensign  Bushnell,  a  farmer;  able,  and  that  human  language   is   incapable 

and  when  a  boy  was  employed  in  a  manufao-  of  expressing  with   any  exactness   theolcgio 

tory  in  his  native  place.    He  entered  Yale  col-  science.    Other  writings  of  Dr.  Bushnell  are  to 

lege,  and  graduated  in  1827,  when  he  was  for  be  found  in  articles  for  religious  periodicals, 

some  time  occupied  as  literary  editor  of  the  chiefiy  the  *^  New  Englander,"  to  which  he  has 

**  Joomal  of  Commerce  "  of  New  York,  and  af-  contributed  a  review  of  the  ^  Errors  of  the 

tcrward  as  teacher  of  theiacademy  in  Korwich,  Times,*'  and  of  a  *^  Charge  by  Bishop  Brownell, 

Oonn.    In  1829  he  became  a  tntor  in  Yale,  and  of  Conn.,''  "The  Evangelical  Alliance,"  ^ Christ 

oecopied  thia  post  for  2  years,  studying  law  and  tian  Comprehensiveness,"  "The  Christian  Trin- 

tfaeology.    In  May,  1883,  he  aoceptea  a  call  to  ity  a  Practical  Truth,"  and  an  account  of  "CaK 

become  pastor  of  the  North  Congregational  ifornisL"  from  personal   observation.     Beside 

churoh  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  still  fills  diat  po-  these,  he  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the 

sttion.  He  received  the  d^ee  of  doctor  of  divin-  day  many  philosophical  and  metaphysical  essays 

ity  from  the  Wealeyan  university  at  liiddletown,  delivered  as  addresses  or  sermons.  Among  tliese 

Ooon^  and  afterward  from  Harvard  university,  are  a  discourse  on  the  moral  tendencies  and 

His  earliest  production  of  much  notoriety  was  a  results  of  human  history ;  an  oration  on  work 

Phi  Beta  Eappa  oration,  delivered  at  New  Ha-  and  play;  a  sermon  entitled  the  "  Day  of  Roads,'* 

ven,  on  the  ^'Principlee  of  National  Greatness."  another  on  unconscious  inflnence,  another  en» 

VOL.  IV. — 10 
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titled  the  *' Northern  Iron ;"  an  address  on  reli-  Harvard  college,  for  the  establishment  of  an 

gious  musio ;  one  on  '*  Politics  the  Law  of  God;  '*  agricultaral  school,  and  the  support  of  the  law 

an  oration  on  the  fathers  of  New  England ;  a  and  divinity  schools  of  that  college, 

historical  discourse  on  the  ^^Ageof  Homespua;*'  BUST,  in  sculpture,  the  figure  of  a  human 

and  a  speech  for  Connecticut,  delivered  before  being  truncated  below  the  breast.  The  etymol- 

the  legislature. — ^Dr.  Bushnell  is  a  person  of  ner-  ogy  of  the  word  is  not  satisfactorily  explained, 

▼ous  temperament  and  sensitive  organization,  but  it  is  of  Latin  origin.    The  bust  includes  the 

Bather  a  poet  than  a  logician,  his  works  are  head,  shoulders,  breast,  and  arms  truncated  just 

remarkable  for  graphic  and  dramatic  expression,  below  the  shoulders.     It  generally  stands  on  a 

delicate  and  acute  mental  perception,  beautiful  pedestaL    Among  the  ancients  the  bust  of  ft 

analogies,  and  great  metaphoric  power,  mingled  person  was  taken,  when  now  his  portriut  would 

widi  trenchant  satire,  exquisite  pathos,  and  a  be  painted  or  his  daguerreotype  made, 

vein  of  genuine  practical  sense  that  exists  in  BUBTAMENTE,  Anastasio,  a  president  of 

cooperation  with  a  brilliant  imagination  and  Mexico,  bom  in  Guadalfjara,  in  1782,  died  at 

oympathetic  emotional  traits,  rendering  him  an  Ban  Miguel  de  Allende,  in  1861.    At  the  age  of 

eloquent  preacher,  and  a  man  who  attracts  and  21  he  received  a  diploma  as  doctor  of  medicine, 

retains  personal  regard  in  an  uncommon  degree ;  began  practice  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  soon 

though  the  want  of  strict  argumentative  force  after  became  family  physician  to  Gen.  Calleja, 

and  the   overstrained  use  of  analogy  in  his  viceroy  of  Mexico.    When  the  revolution  of 

writings  detract  something  from  his  reputation  1810  broke  out,  he  abandoned  a  lucrative  prao- 

as  a  theologian  and  polemic. — ^During  a  year's  tice  to  enter  on  a  military  career  as  lieutenant 

fbsence  in  Europe,  after  visiting  Rome,  Dr.  of  a  regiment  organized  by  Calleja,  called  the 

(ushnell  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  from  Lon-  **  faithful  lancers  of  Potosi."    He  fought  in  be- 

don,  April  2,  1846,  which  was  published  in  the  half  of  the  Spanish  government  against  the 

papers  of  the  day,  and  in  which  he  commends  Mexican  leaders.  Hidalgo,  Allende,  Aldama, 

to  the  notice  of  his  Holiness  certain  alleged  de-  and  Abasolo,  and  participated  in  the  disastrous 

fects  in  his  spiritual  and  secular  administra-  battle  of  Calderon ;  but,  disgusted  at  length 

tion.  with  the  cruelties  of  Calleja  and  his  associ* 

BUSKIN,  a  kind  of  boot-leg,  covering  the  atea,  he  joined  the  patriots  and  served  in  the 
outer  garment  so  as  to  protect  the  leg.  The  republican  ranks.  When,  Feb.  24, 1821,  Itur-> 
English  men  of  letters  use  this  word  to  trans-  bide  pronounced  against  the  Spanish  govern- 
late  the  Latin  eo^umuSj  or  high-heeled  shoe^  ment,  Bustamente  was  one  of  the  first  to  sus- 
which  the  ancient  actors  used  on  the  stage  to  tain  him,  and  to  urge  the  plan  of  independ- 
give  them  the  appearance  of  height.  ence  proposed  by  him.    Iturbide  promoted  him 

BUSS,  Franz  Joseph,  a  German  statesman,  from  colonel  of  the  regular  line  to  the  rank  of 
born  at  Zell  in  1808.  He  studied  successively  general  of  division,  and  appointed  him  oom- 
philology,  medicine,  and  jurisprudence,  and  since  mandant  general  of  the  interior  provinces,  which 
1886  has  been  professor  of  law  and  political  ofiice  he  held,  participating  in  nearly  all  the  pub- 
economy  at  Freiburg.  He  first  made  nimself  lie  affairs  of  tne  state,  till  he  was  called  to  the 
known  by  translations  from  other  languages,  vice-presidency  of  the  republic,  Dec.  81, 1829. 
In  1887  he  began  to  engage  actively  in  politics,  He  took  part  against  the  president  Guerrero, 
and  was  elected  to  tlie  2d  chamber  of  Baden,  and  in  Dec.  1880,  Santa  Anna  having  headed  a 
At  first  an  extreme  hberal,  he  soon  renounced  revolution  called  the  *^  plan  of  Jalapa,*^  he  was 
democracy,  and  appeared  as  the  champion  of  charged  with  the  executive  power  which  he 
nltramontane  ideas.  In  1848  he  was  made  a  retained  till  Aug.  14, 1882.  For  the  success  of  his 
member  of  the  Grerman  national  assembly.  To  government  he  was  much  indebted  to  his  min- 
xnake  the  Catholic  church  entirely  independent  ister,  Don  Lucas  Aiaman.  Being  succeeded  in 
of  the  state  is  the  obiect  for  which  he  has  been  the  presidency  by  Pedraza,  he  took  command 
and  is  yet  unweariedly  active.  of  the  army,  and  was  soon  after  overthrown 

BUSSERUT-GUNGE,  a  small  town  of  Oude,  by  Santa  Anna,  and  by  him  banished.    He 

British  India,  on  the  road  from  Cawnpore  to  vbited  France,  where  he  attracted  much  at- 

Lucknow,  fortified  by  a  wall,  a  wet  aitch,  a  tention,  and  is  said  to  have  pursued  his  med- 

tower.  commanding  the  gateway,  and  various  leal  studies.    Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Tex- 

other  works.    It  was  the  scene  of  8  brilliant  an  revolution  in  1886  he  returned  to  Mexico, 

but  indecisive  victories  over  the  sepoys,  gained  and  in  1887  was  again  elected  to  the  presidency, 

by  Gen.  Havelock  and  a  handful  of  British,  which  he  held,  excepting  a  short  interval  in 

while  endeavoring  to  relieve  Lucknow,  July  29,  1889,  till  1841,  when  he    was    again   over- 

Aug.  5,  and  Aug.  11, 1857.  thrown  and  banished  by  Santa  Anna  under 

BUSSEY,  Benjamik,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  the  ''  plan  of  Jalisco."    He  fled  to  Europe,  and 

born  in  Canton,  Mass.,  March,  1,  1757,  died  in  resided  for  some  time  in  Genoa,  but  upon  the 

Boxbury,  Jan.  18, 1842.    He  was  a  soldier  in  M  of  Santa  Anna  in  1845,  again  returned  to 

the  revolutionary  war,  became  a  silversmith  in  Meinco,  and  gave  his  services  to  his  country  in 

Dedham,  afterward    a   merchant  in   Boston,  many  offices  till  his  death.    Bustamente  was 

where  he  acquired  a  large  property,  which  he  one  of  the  most  honorable  of  the  public  n>en  of 

bequeathed,  with  a  beautiful  estate  at  Jamaica  Mexico,  and  the  republic  was  prosperous  under 

Plain,  after  the  decease  of  certain  relatives,  to  his  administration. 
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BUSTARD  (otu\  a  lao-ge  fowl,  pectiliar  to  epecies  of  bustards  recently  discovered.  TH« 
the  dry,  grassy  plains  of  Enrope,  Asia,  and  black-headed  bastard  (0.  nigricepi)^  an  Asi- 
Afrioa.  They  have  not  been  observed  either  atic  species,  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  the 
on  the  American  or  Austndian  continents.  They  Himalayas,  and  also  the  open  Mciiratta  country, 
verQ  formerly  abundant  in  Great  Britain,  on  where  it  lives  in  large  flocks,  and  is  regarded  as 
the  large  open  wolds  of  Wiltshire,  Dorset-  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  as  an  article  of 
dnre,  and  of  some  parts  of  Scotland,  where  food.  It  is  nearly  70  indies  in  length,  and  its 
it  is  said  that  they  were  coursed  with  grey-  colors,  above^  are  pale  bay  undulated  with  rufous 
hounds,  which  is  by  no  means  impossible,  as  brown.  Its  head,  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
they  cannot  take  wing  easily  or  without  con-  black  ;  its  neck,  belly,  and  under  parts  white, 
aderable  preparation,  and  when  hard  pressed  with  the  exception  of  a  black  patch  on  the 
on  a  sudden  have  the  habit  of  running  with  breast.  The  0.  ecBruleaceru  of  Africa,  was  dis- 
iheir  wings  outspread  like  sails  to  assist  them,  covered  by-Le  Vaillant  in  the  interior  of  the 
after  the  manner  of  ostriches,  with  which  they  Oaffre  country,  in  soutii  Africa,  and  in  some 
have  several  points  in  common.  There  are  2  parts  of  the  colony  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 
Eufopean  species  of  this  bird,  which  appears  to  It  appears  to  have  no  name  in  the  vernacular; 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  gallinaceous  and  why  it  should  be  called  eanruleiceiu  is  not 
tribesand  the  ostrich  and  cassiowary.  The  great  easily  to  be  understood,  since  its  coloring,  like 
bastard  {0.  tarda)^  so  called  from  his  heavi-  that  of  the  other  species,  its  congeners,  is  red- 
ness on  the  win^,  for  he  is  a  fleet  runner,  stands  dish  brown  above,  with  the  under  parts  of  a 
nearly  4  feet  high,  and  weighs  from  25  to  80  pale  bluish  gray.  The  kori  bustard,  discov- 
pounds.  The  head  and  neck  in  the  male  are  ered  by  Bnrchell  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
ash-colored,  and  on  each  side  of  the  neck  he  river,  is  nearly  0  feet  in  height^  and  but  7  in 
has  a  tuft  of  feathers  nearly  9  inches  long,  extent  from  wing  to  wing,  while  its  plumage  is 
springing  from  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  some-  said  to  be  so  thick  as  to  be  proof  against  any 
what  resembling  those  of  the  American  pinnat-  thing  short  of  a  rifle  ball.  Little  is  known  of 
ed  grouse.  Like  them,  also,  they  ovetlie  2  its  character  or  habits. — ^The  0,  Denhami,  dis- 
naked  spots  of  skin,  which  in  the  bustard  is  of  covered  by  Major  Denham  in  central  Africa,  is 
a  violet  color.  Theupper  parts  of  the  bird  are  another  large  species,  not  less  than  8  feet  9 
beautifully  variegated  with  black  and  rust  color  inches  in  height.  It  is  found  in  the  grassy  dis- 
on  a  pale  reddish  ground.  The  belly  and  sides  tricts  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  gfeat 
are  white.  The  legs  are  long,  naked  above  the  desert,  in  the  regions  of  Lake  Tchad  and  the 
knee,  dusky  in  hue,  and  have  no  hind  toe,  but  a  Damhara  country.  It  is  not  numerous,  and  is 
callous*  prominence  serving  as  a  beel.  The  always  found  in  company  with  gazelles ;  like 
male  bird  has  a  water-sac  in  the  fore  part  of  which,  it  is  so  famous  for  the  bnUiancy  of  its 
the  neck,  having  its  entrance  under  the  tongue,  eyes,  that  the  Arabs,  when  they  wish  to  de- 
capable  of  containing  2  quarts  of  water.  It  is  scribe  their  most  beautiful  women,  are  wont  to 
said,  but  probably  falsely,  that  the  bustard  liken  their  eyes  to  those  of  the  aubara,  which 
gects  the  contents  of  this  sac  as  a  means  of  is  thegenerd  name  for  all  the  African  bustards. 
disfence  against  birds  of  prey.  But  there  is  no  BUSUAGAN,  an  island  of  the  Philippine 
bird  of  prey  smaller  than  the  golden  eagle  capa-  archipelago,  the  largest  of  Uie  group  called 
ble  of  assailing  a  fowl  of  such  size,  and  a  spirt  Calamianes,  and  inhabited  by  the  Bisaya  race. 
of  water  would  hardly  check  his  attack.  The  Area,  450  sq.  m.;  pop.  4,500.  The  geological 
female  is  much  smaller  than  the  male,  and  less  formation  of  the  island  is  volcanic,  and  the 
brightly  colored ;  her  neck  and  head  are  brown,  soil  is  equal  in  fertiUty  to  some  of  the  most 
and  she  has  not  the  curious  water-sac. — The  productive  islands  of  the  group,  and  yet  it  is 
other  species,  the  little  bustard  (0.  tetrax)  \s  poor  and  sparsely  peopled.  It  is  said  that  its 
only  17  inches  in  length.  It  generally  resera-  non-productiveness  is  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
bles  tbe  larger  species  in  form  and  color,  but  nary  quantities  of  wild  hogs,  porcupines,  squir- 
its  head  is  reddish  brown,  while  the  neck  of  the  rels,  and  rats,  which  destroy  all  the  fruits  of 
male  is  black,  with  a  narrow  white  border  agricultural  labor. 

above  and  below.    Theupper  parts  are  motUed  BUTCHER-BIRD,  a  name  applied  to  the 

with  the  same  colors,  but  with  finer  and  more  great  shrike,  belonging  to  the  order  patsereg, 

delicate  lines.    This  species  is  very  common  in  tribe  dentiroitres^  and   family  laniidm.     The 

France,  where  it  is  a  shy,  cunning,  and  wary  best-known  genus  of  the  family  is  lanitUy  linn., 

bird,  frequenting  the  barren  heaths  of  Brit-  characterized  by  a  moderately  long  and  strong 

tany  and  those  singular  tracts  known  as  the  bill,  with  the  culmen  curved  and  tip  hooked 

landes,  Thefleshofthe  bustards,  of  both  species,  and  emar^pnate;  tarsus  short  and  strong;  toes 

is  excellent — superior,  it  is  said,  to  that  of  the  long  and  robust,  tbe  outer  the  largest;  hind 

torkey;  and  it   is  singular    that  no  attempt  toe  long  and  broadly  padded;   claws  curved 

seems  to  have  been  made  to  domesticate  them,  and  sharp.    There  are  more  than  80  species 

They  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  "  Ana-  described  in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 

basis^''  as  abundant  on  the  sage  plains  of  Meso-  of  which  the  butcher-bird  (L,  uptentrionalis^ 

potamia,  and  are  regular  autumnal  visitants  of  Gmel.),  or  great  American  shrike,  is  a  celebrated 

northern  Greece,  where  they  are  confounded  one.    The  length  of  this  bird  is  10^  inches,  the 

with  the  wild  turkey. — ^There  are  8  other  rare  extent  of  wings  14,  of  the  bill  along  the  back  i 
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of  an  inoih.  The  plomage  is  soft  and  blended;  ludovieianm^  Linn.,  is  »  native  of  the  eonth- 
k>ng  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  wings  of  ern  states,  being  confined  chiefly  to  Florida, 
ordinary  length,  4th  qniU  the  largest;  tail  long,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas.  This  is  called  the 
straight,  graduated,  of  13  ronnded  feathers;  loggerhead  slirike,  and  abounds  on  the  rice 
loral  space,  behind  the  eye,  wings  and  tail,  plantations,  where  it  does  good  service  in  de- 
browmsh  black;  iris  hazel;  upper  parts  light  stroking  field-mioe,  large  grubs,  and  insects, 
ash'graj,  tinged  with  pale  blue ;  a  white  streak  pouncing  upon  them  like  a  hawk.  In  all  the 
over  eye ;  lower  parts  grajidi  white^  tinged  bntcher-biros  the  legs  and  daws  are  wedk.  and 
with  brown  <m  the  fore  part  of  breast,  and  are  never  used  in  tearing  their  prey ;  tnis  is 
with  faint,  undulating,  dusky  bars ;  base  of  the  effected  by  their  powerful  bill,  and  in  this  they 
priniaries  white,  the  secondaries  and  their  cov-  differ  from  the  trne  birds  of  prey,  which  strike 
erts  tipped  with  the  same;  in  the  female  the  and  tear  with  their  talons. 
bead  and  hind  neck  are  tinged  wiUi  brown,  BUTE,  an  island  of  Scotland,  in  the  frith  of 
and  the  lower  part  has  mora  numerous  bars.  Clyde,  about  16  miles  long,  from  8  to  5  miles 
It  is  common  in  the  middle  and  northern  wide;  area,  CO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  9,499.  The  sur- 
states  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  retiring  face  in  the  northern  parts  is  ragged  and  raoun- 
northward  to  breed;  according  to  Audubon,  it  tainous :  the  central  and  southern  portions  are 
is  not  found  along  the  coast  of  the  southern  undulating  and  tolerably  fertile.  The  tempera- 
states,  the  X.  ludovieianuM^  Linn.,  taking  its  tnre  is  mild  and  equable,  and  the  island  is  much 
place.  The  nest  is  built  of  drv  grass,  leaves,  resorted  to  by  invalids.  There  are  8  small 
and  moss,  in  the  fork  of  a  buab  or  low  tree;  lakes,  Fad,  Ascog,  and  Quein.  Tlie  town  of 
the  eggs  are  6  or  6  in  number,  of  a  dull  cinere-'  Bothsay  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  £.  coast, 
ous  blue  color,  spotted  and  streaked  at  the  and  Mountstuart;  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of 
larger  end  with  yellowish  brown ;  the  time  of  Bute,  the  chief  proprietor,  is  near  it. 
incubation  is  15  days.  It  frequents  woody  and  BUTE,  John  Stitabt,  earl  o^  bom  in  Scot- 
bushy  places,  where  it  sits  perched  on  a  branch  land  in  1718,  died  in  London,  March  10, 1792. 
continually  Jerking  its  tail ;  its  fltglit  is  undu-  In  his  10th  year  he  succeeded  to  his  father^s 
Uting  and  rapid;  it  is  most  commonly  seen  title  and  estates.  He  was  educated  at  Eton; 
nngle,  or  in  pairs,'  and  is  wary  and  hard  to  ap«  and  in  Feb.,  1787,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  10 
proaoh.  It  feeds  on  insects,  especially  grass-  representative  peersof  Scotland,  and  in  the  same 
hoppers  and  crickets ;  but  it  also  attach  and  year  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  commis^ 
kills  small  birds,  which  it  tears  apart  and  sioners  of  police  in  Scotland.  In  Aug.  1786, 
swallows  in  lai^  pieces ;  it  pitches  downward  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Lady  Mary 
like  a  hawk,  with  closed  wings,  on  the  back  of  Wordey  Montagu.  In  1750  he  was  appoint^ 
its  victim,  which  It  instantly  strikes  in  the  ed  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  Frederic,  prince 
head,  tearing  open  its  skull.  In  confinement  it  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  George  II.  On  the  d^th 
eats  eagerly  pieces  of  fresh  beet  It  has  the  of  his  royal  patron,  in  March,  1751,  the  widow- 
singular  propensity  of  impaling  insects  and  ed  princess  of  Wales  honored  him  with  so 
small  biros  on  points  of  twigs  and  thorns,  prob*  rnucn  confidence  and  friendship,  that  (although 
ably  for  convenience  in  devouring  them,  though  Lord  Bute  lived  happily  with  his  wife,  who  had 
in  many  instances  this  habit  seems  to  be  wanton  a  large  family)  it  was  whispered  that  their 
cruelty^  as  tiie  bird  leaves  them  to  decay.  The  frien&hip  was  far  too  close  and  intimate.  He 
Bev.  Mr.  Peabody  remarks:  ^^This  practice  of  obtained  a  great  influence,  also,  over  theyouth- 
ffathering  what  he  does  not  want,  and  keeping  fnl  prince  of  Wales,  who,  when  elevated  to  the 
n  till  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  him,  is  regarded  as  throne,  in  1760,  as  George  III.,  distinguished 
an  unaccountable  mystery  in  a  bird,  while  in  him  particularly  as  his  favorite,  admitting  him 
man  the  same  proceeding  is  considered  natural  to  the  privy  council,  appointing  him  groom  of 
and  wise."  It  is  so  bold  that  it  often  enters  the  stole,  and  from  that  time  consulting  him 
apartments  where  pet  birds  are  kept,  and  at-  <m  all  the  principal  affairs  of  state.  In 
tempts  to  seize  them  from  the  cages;  several  have  March,  1761,  Lord  Bute  was  made  one  of  the 
been  caught  in  this  manner.  Itimitates  the  notes  secretaries  of  state.  His  wife  was  created  a 
of  other  Dirds  in  distress,  and  when  they  flock  British  peeress  in  her  own  right,  as  Baroness 
around  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  it  pounces  into  Mountstuart.  In  the  following  October,  Wil- 
themidst,  and  rarelyfailsto  secure  one.  It  will  Ham  Pitt  (the  elder),  finding  his  powers,  as 
pursue  birds  on  the  wing,  and  even  small  quad-  nominal  head  of  the  administration,  weakened 
mpeds  and  lizards.  Audubon  is  of  opinion  by  the  vast  influence  of  the  new  secretary,  re- 
that  this  bird  is  the  same  as  the  Z.  excubitor,  tired  from  the  cabinet ;  and  in  May,  1762,  when 
Linn.,  but  more  recent  authorities  consider  the  duke  of  Newcastie  also  resigned,  Lord  Bute 
them  distinct  The  European  bird,  or  creat  succeeded  him  as  prime  minister.  With  con- 
cinereous  shrike,  is  rare  in  England ;  it  is  siderable  ambition  and  inconsiderable  abilities, 
sometimes  trainea  in  Russia  for  catching  small  Lord  Bute  was  now  in  an  office  for  which  he 
birds,  rats,  and  mice,  which,  like  its  American  was  ill  adapted.  Unpopularity  gathered  around 
congener,  it  fixes  to  a  thorn  and  tears  to  pieces  his  head.  The  attack  was  pointed  by  John 
with  its  bill ;  it  possesses  the  same  propensity  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  the  poet^  who  as!>ailed 
fbr  fixing  its  food  in  confinement,  according  to  him  because  he  was  a  Scotchman,  and  thereby 
gelhy;  it.  is  also  called  butcher-bird.    The  L.  only  embodied  the  ruling  idea  among  the  peo- 
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pies,    fingland  was  then  inyolved  in  what  is  burg.    Jh  .1847  he  aansted  Cl6tmt  Bladoff  kL 

oailed  the  7  years'  var.    Lord  Bate  made  peaoe,  bringing  aboat  |iie  oonoordat    A^er  the  oon* 

1)01  was    accused,  in   ooiy  unction   with    the  elusion  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  he  was  sent  agaio 

princess    dowager,  of  having  been  bribed  to  to  Oonstaatinople,  and  aocredited  there  aa  am* 

grant  too  favorable  terms  to  the  enemy ;  and  bassador  Aug.  ^,  1856.    Buteni^ff  is  a  shrewd 

•yea  Lord  Camden,  many  years  later,  sUted  diplomatist,  and  at  the  same  time  a  well^dis- 

his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  char^,  as  posed  and  benevolent  man,  and  a  Eussian  to  the 

Bate's  patrimonial  estate  was  worth  only£l,600  core.    He  is  singularly  familiar  with  Turkish 

a  year,  and  he  was  only  life-tenant  of  Wortley,  afi^rs. 

thongh  he  sank  £300,000  in  land  and  houses.  BUTiEBA,  Giorgio,  prmoe,  a  fortunate  Ger^ 
^  Junins  "  also  intimates  oorruption,  but  with-  man,  son  of  the  Rev.  ifr.  Wilding,  a  Hanoverian 
Bapporting  his  charges  by  evidence.  At  last,  on  clergyman  (according  to  other  aoooants.  the  &m- 
April  7, 1763,  within  5  days  after  he  had  been  ily  name  was  Schwinge),  bom  about  1790,  died 
bitterly  attacked  by  name,  in  Wilkes's  *^  North  in  Wiesbaden  in  1841.  He  took  service  in  .the 
Briton,"  the  resignation  of  Lord  Bute  suddenly  Eogli^-German  .legion,  and  had  attained  the 
took  place.  He  had  been  premier  for  little  more  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1810,  when  on  his  arrival 
than  10  months.  Retaining  his  influence  over  the  in  ^cily  he  was  seized  with  illness.  Great  at« 
king,  he  nominated  his  immediate  successors;  tention  was  shown  to  him  by  the  iknily  of  the 
but  there  soon  Ibllowed  a  cessation  of  all  inter-  prince  of  Butera,  whose  daughter  £bU  in  love 
course  witli  his  mi^esty.  From  1765  they  never  with  him,  and  he  indly  marriedher,  inheriting^ 
met ;  but,  for  a  long  time  after,  his  influence  was  his  father-in-law's  title  and  estate,  and  receiving 
supposed  to  continue,  and  was  complained  of  by  in  1882  the  appointment  of  Neapolitan  ambas- 
inen  in  office.  Lord  Bute  went  back  into  private  sadorin  Paris,  andafterward  in  St.  Peteisburg, 
life  (his  son  was  placed  on  the  British  peerage,  BUTESHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  consist-^ 
in  1776,  OS  Baron  Cardiff),  passing  his  time  be*  ing  of  thebknds  of  Bute,  Arran,  Inchmamoch^. 
tween  Scotland  and  England,  with  an  occasional  and  the  Oumbrays,  in  the  frith  of  Clyde ;  pop. 
visit  to  the  continent.  The  closing  years  of  his  16,608.  The  constituency  of  the  county  ia^ 
life  were  spent  in  a  villa  on  the  coast  in  Hamp*  1853  was  483,  and  1  member  is  returned  to  par^^ 
diire.  He  had  some  literary  tastes,  and  whUe  liament  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are 
in  power  gave  a  good  cdnecure  to  Home,  the  principally  engaged  in  agriculture  and  fishing; 
author  of  '^  Douglas ;"  he  manifested  some  in»  there  are  some  quarries  and  coal  mines.  jEtothe- 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  the  younger  Bentiey ;  say,  the  county  town  of  Bute,  is  a  watering  place, 
he  granted  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum  to  Dr,  .  BUTLER.  J.  A  western  county  of  Pennsyl- 
Johnson;  he  proposed  that  the  antiouarian  vania,  bordered  by  the  Alleghany  river,  and 
society  should  execute  a  history  of  British  having  an  area  of  800  sq.  m.  The  sur&ce  is 
antiquities ;  and  he  published,  at  his  own  ex-  moderately  uneven  and  the  soil  sandy,  but  not 
Muae  (£10,000),  0  quarto  volumes,  delineating  remarkably  productive.  It  yields,  however,  &ir 
English  botany,  and  after  12  copies  were  work-  crops  of  corn,  rye,  wheat,  and  oats,  beside  af- 
ed  ofl^  destroyed  the  plates. — ^Bute's  eldest  son  fording  pasturage  for  sheep  and  eattlei  Silk  ia 
was  created  a  British  marquis  in  1796.  Lady  produced  to  some  extent.  Bituminous  eoal,  iron, 
Louisa  Stuart,  6th  daughter  and  11th  child  of  and  limestone  are  abundant  The  prodnotione 
Lord  Bute,  survived  until  Aug.  1851  (aged  94),  in  1850  were  231,595  btishels  of  wheat,  287,339 
and  contributed  some  interesting  intrcxluctory  of  Indian  com,  585,684  of  oats,  61,695  tons  of 
anecdotes  to  Lord  Whamdifle's  edition  of  Lady  hay,  and  699,764  pounds  of  butter.  There 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  works.  One  of  his  were  8  woollen  factories^  1  cotton  fSactory,  23 
grandsons  was  created  Baron  Whamcliffe  in  corn  and  flour  mills,  10  saw  mills,  14  tanneriesy 
1826 ;  and  another  was  created  Baron  Stuart  2  breweries,  6  iron  ^imaces,  4founderies,d  pot-; 
de  Rothesay  in  1828.  teries,  various  other  manufactorieSi  62  churches, 
BUTENIEFF,  ApoixisrAias,  a  Russian  states^  8  newspaper  offices,  and  7*000  pupils  attending 
man  of  the  present  day,  entered  the  diplomatic  public  sollools.  Organizea  in  1800,  and  named 
career  at  an  early  age,  and  having  served  in  in  honor  of  General  Richard  Butler,  an  officer 
various  subordinate  capacities  in  the  depart-  of  the  revolution.  Pop.  in  1850,  80,346 ;  capi- 
ment  of  Asiatic  affairs,  was  i^pointed  secre*  tal,  Butler.  IL  A  southern  county  of  Alabamai 
taiy  aud4x>uncillor  of  legation  at  various  courts,  drained  by  Sepnlga  river,  and  having  an  area  of 
and  finally  in  1830  became  ambassador  in  875  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  in  great 
Constantinople.  In  concert  with  Orloff  and  part  covered  with  pine  woods.  The  quality 
Bmnno  w  he  took  a  prominent  part  In  the  negotia-  of  the  soil  is  &ir.  Cotton,  com,  and  sweet  por- 
tions of  1883,  and  ingratiating  himself,  by  his  tatoes  are  the  chief  staples.  The  productions  in 
akHfnl  management  of  affairs,  with  the  divan,  1850  were  4,094  bales  of  cotton,  305,272  bushds 
proved  a  formidable  antagonist  to  the  repre*  of  Indian  corn,  84,890  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
sentatives  of  the  Austrian  and  British  govern-  80,980  pounds  of  rice.  There  were  28  com  and 
ments.  The  state  of  his  health  m&ing  a  flour  mills,  8  saw  miUs>  1  newspaper  office,  8 
quieter  sphere  of  action  desirable  for  him,  he  ehurches,  and  285  pupils  attending  schools  and 
was  transferred  to  Rome  in  1848.  Here,  however,  academies.  Pop.  in  1650, 10,886,  of  whom  3,639 
he  was  less  successful  in  settling  the  misnnder-  were  sla\^es.  Capital,  Greenville.  The  county 
between  the  holy  see  and  St.  Peters-  is  traversed   by  the   proposed  route  of  the 
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Mobile  and  Girard  railroad,  m.  A  eonih-  ahira,  in  1710,  died  at  St  Omer,  in  France,  in 
western  county  of  Kentnckj,  intersected  hj  1778.  Having  become  a  clergyman  of  the 
Green  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  Gatholic  cbarch,  he  was  chaplain  for  some 
steamboats,  and  having  an  area  of  600  sq.  m.  time  to  the  dnke  of  Norfolk.  He  subsequently 
The  face  of  the  county  is  uneven  and  the  became  president  of  the  college  of  St.  Omer, 
soil  moderately  fertile.  Cultivation  is  bestowed  in  France.  He  wrote  several  works,  of  whidii 
principally  upon  com,  oats,  and  tobacco.  Live  the  best  known  is  the  ^^  Lives  of  the  Fathers, 
stock  is  also  reared.  The  productions  in  1B60  Martyrs,  and  other  principal  Saints.'^  Tins  has 
were  289,774  bushels  of  Indian  com,  40,840  been  transkted  into  many  modem  languages, 
of  oats,  and  207,819  pounds  of  tobacco.  There  BUTLER,  Andbkw  Piokems,  U.  S.  senator 
were  9  com  and  flour  mills,  1  saw  mill,  13  from  South  Carolina,  5th  son  of  Gen.  William 
churches,  and  818  pupils  attending  public  Butler,  born  in  Edgefield  district,  S.  0.,  Nov. 
schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1855,  $611,-  17, 1796,  died  near  Edgefield  court-house.  May 
689.  Pop.  in  1850,  5,755,  of  whom  681  were  25,  1857.  He  graduated  at  South  Carolina  col- 
sUvea  Capitol,  Morgantown.  IV.  A  south-  lege  in  1817,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819. 
western  county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana,  As  a  lawyer  he  practised  in  the  circuit  courts  of 
and  having  an  area  of  455  sq.  m.  It  is  gener-  .  Edgefield,  Barnwell,  Orangeburg,  Lexington, 
ally  level,  fertile,  and  remarkably  productive,  and  Newberry,  and  here  laid  the  foundation  of 
The  crop  of  Indian  com  in  1850  exceeded  his  reputation,  not  simply  as  a  sound  lawyer 
that  of  any  other  county  in  the  state  except  and  eloquent  pleader,  but  for  good  sense,  politi- 
Boss;  there  were  2,787,784  bushels  raised,  calforesiglit,  and  a  lively,  companionable  hamor. 
beside  291,782  of  wheat,  844,517  of  oats.  In  1824  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  as  the 
and  10,494  tons  of  hay.  An  excellent  species  representative  of  his  native  district  In  1827 
of  limestone  for  building  purposes  underlies  the  he  was  one  of  the  committee  in  the  legislature 
county.  Water-power  is  abundant,  and  the  who  prepared  the  articles  of  impeachment  and 
transportalion  of  the  agricultural  products  is  conducted  the  prosecution  against  Judge  James, 
greatly. fjBunlitated  by  the  Miami  canal  and  rail-  a  veteran  of  tne  revolution,  charged  with  in- 
roads from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  and  Bich-  competence  and  drunkenness.  In  1829  he  mar- 
mond,  Indiana,  which  pass  through  the  county,  ried  Susan  Ann,  daughter  of  CoL  Eldred  Sim- 
Pop,  in  1850,  80,789 .  Ca^Htal,  Hamilton.  A  kins,  of  Edgefield ;  but  she  died  prematurely, 
number  of  interesting  monuments  of  the  aborigi-  ojolj  a  few  months  after  marriage.  In  1831,  a 
nal  inhabitants  have  been  discovered  in  this  penod  marked  by  the  apprehended  collision  of 
county,  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  and  South  Carolina  with  the  federal  government, 
Little  Miami  rivers.  Some  of  them  are  works  on  the  nullification  issue,  he  was  elected  colo- 
of  defence  consisting  of  earthen  ramparts  from  nel  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  In  1838,  still  a 
4  to  9  feet  high,  thrown  around  the  brows  of  member  of  the  legislature,  he  was  made  a 
hills,  enclosing  from  16  to  95  acres  of  ground,  judge  of  the  courts  of  general  sessions  and  com- 
and  entered  by  gateways  protected  by  intri-  mon  pleas.  Subsequently,  when  a  change  was 
cately  arrangea  embankments ;  others  appear  made  in  the  judiciary  system,  he  was  trans- 
to  be  traces  of  sacred  enclosures,  and  of  others  ferred  to  the  supreme  bench  of  the  state,  where 
it  isdiflScult  to  conjecture  the  design.  They  have  he  continued  until  1846,  when  he  was  elected  a 
been  fully  described  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  senator  in  congress.  Soon  after  taking  his 
Davis  in  tiieir  "  Monuments  of  the  Missis^ppl  seatintliis  body,  he  was  appointed  chairman 
Valley.'*  V.  A  south-eastern  county  of  Mis-  of  the  judiciary  committee.  One  of  his  earliest 
Bouri,  bordering  on  Arkansas,  and  having  an  speeches  was  against  making  Col.  Benton  lieu- 
area  of  560  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  level  or  mod-  tenant-general  of  the  army.  He  made  2  others 
erately  hilly,  and  the  soil  suited  to  the  growth  upon  a  ^1  for  supplies  to  support  the  war  against 
of  Indian  com,  wheat^  and  oats^whidi  tether  Mexico.  His  report  upon  the  fugitive  slave 
with  cattle  form  the  staples.  The  productions  law  was  maintained  by  an  elaborate  effort  upon 
in  1850  were  2,887  bushels  of  wheat,  55,800  the  floor.  His  speech  upon  the  Pacific  railroad 
of  Indian  com,  8,058  of  oats,  and  1,558  pounds  has  been  preserved  in  pamphlet  form.  By  re- 
of  wool.  There  were  4  churches,  and  91  pupils  quest  he  defended  President  Piercers  veto  of 
attending  public  schools.  The  countv  was  Miss  Dix's  bill,  appropriating  public  lands 
named  in  honor  of  William  O.  Butler,  of  Xen-  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  Kansas  question,  the 
tucky.  Pop.  in  1856,  2,152,  of  whom  48  were  action  of  the  naval  retiring  board,  the  abolition 
slaves.  In  1850  there  were  53  slaves,  and  question,  and  all  others  affecting  the  peculiar  in- 
1,568  free  inhabitants.  VI.  A  newly  erected  terests  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  ^neral  wel- 
north-eastem  county  of  Iowa,  consisting  midnly  fare  of  the  south,  engaged  him  m  frequent 
of  uncultivated  prairie  land,  drained  by  several  debate,  in  which  he  always  took  a  conspicuous 
branches  of  Red  Cedar  river;  area,  576  sq.  m.  part  His  last  speech  was  in  reply  to  Mr.  Sum- 
In  1856  it  produced  723  tons  of  hay,  5,409  ner,  and  in  defence  of  South  Carolina.  His 
bushels  of  wheat,  6,906  of  oatd,  53,605  of  Indian  speeches  and  reports  well  merit  the  examination 
com,  and  7,711  of  potatoes.  Capital,  Clarks-  of  the  student  who  seeks  to  understand  the  preg- 
ville.  Pop.  in  1856,  2,141.  nantperiod  of  our  political  history  between  1846 
BUTLER,  Alban,  an  English  Catholic  biog-  and  1857.  Judge  i3utler,  himself^  lived  mostly 
rapher,    bom    at    Appletree, .  Northampton-  a  public  life  during  all  this  period.   Hehadsur- 
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^▼ed  nearly  all  bis  ntuncnrons  kindred,  5  broth-  degree  of  prosperity,  vrhich.  was  shared  by  bis 
m  and  a  sister.     In  1882  he  had  married  Har-  sons  Gyms  and  Samnel,  who  were,  however, 
Ttet,  daughter  of  William  Edward  Hayne,  and  brought  np  in  habits  of  tlie  strictest  economy, 
m  a  short  time  he  was  again  a  widower,  with  and  disciplined  on  the  shoemaker's  bench  to 
a  single  living  child.    This  domestic  desolation,  the  nse  of  the  awl  and  lapstone.    The  business 
and  the  incessant  strifes  of  public  hfe,  con-  was  conducted  in  the  name  of  Samuel  Butler 
trlbnted  to  enfeeble  an  otherwise  vigorous  frame  and  Sons,  and  on  the  death  of  the  father  passed 
and  dastio  temperament,  and  hastened  his  death,  into  the  hands  of  the  sons.    Samuel  Butler,  jr., 
BUTLER,  Ghaslbs,  a  Gatholic  historian  and  had  but  2  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  the 
jurisconsult,  born  in  London,  Aug.  15,  1750,  former  survived  his  father  but  a  hvr  years; 
died  there,  Jnne  2,  1882.    He  was  son  of  a  the  latter  became  the  wife  of  Alexander  Dun- 
linen  draper  in  Pall  Mall,  and  nephew  of  the  can,  and  her  nnde  Gyrus  having  lived  and  died  a 
Bev  Alban  BuUer,  author  of  ^  Lives  of  the  bachelor,  she  inherited  his  great  wealth,  and 
Samts."    He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1791,  and  that  of  her  father  and  grandfather.    Her  uncle's 
was  the  first  Boman  Gatholic  who  was  ad-  estate  was  estimated  at  between  $8,000,000  and 
mitted,  after  the  passing  of  the  relief  bill  of  $4,000,000.    Several  years  before  his  death,  at 
that  year.    He  wrote  various  pamphlets  and  the  instance  of  Miss  Dix,  so  widely  known  for 
oUier  productions  which  attracted  little  no-  her  philanthropic  exertions,  he  gave  $40,000 
tiee ;  after  which  he  produced  Bora  Bibliem^  to  endow  the  Butler  hospital  for  the  insane  in 
gpiving  a  history  of  the  original    text,  early  Providence. 

versions,  and   printed   editions   of   the   Old  .  BUTLEB,  Jambs,  duke  of  Ormond.   See  Ob- 

and  New  Testaments,  and  also  of  the  Koran,  kond. 

the  Zend-Avesta,  and  the  Edda.  This  first  BUTLEB,  Jaios,  a  partisan  ofiicer  of  South 
appeared  in  1797,  and  ran  through  6  editions  Garolina  during  the  revolution,  born  in  Prince 
and  a  French  translation.  This  was  followed  William  co.,  Ya.,  removed  to  South  Garolina 
by  HarcB  Juridiea  Subseeiva,  a  connected  series  in  or  about  the  year  1772.  He  settled  in  what 
of  notes  respecting  the  geography,  chronology,  was  then  a  frontier  region  of  the  country,  and 
and  literary  history  of  the  principal  codes  and  was  soon  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  In- 
original  documents  of  tlie  Grecian,  Boman,  dian  warfare.  He  was  a  good  woodsman,  and 
feudid,  and  canon  law.  He  continued  and  an  excellent  shot  with  the  rifle.  He  was  in  what 
0(Hnpleted  Hargrave's  *^  Goke  upon  Littleton."  was  called  the  ^*  Snow  Gamp  expedition,V  under 
He  supervised  the  6th  edition  of  Feame's  Gen.  Bichardson, — ^an  expedition  involving  the 
*' Essay  on  Gontingent  Bemainders,"  and  con-  first  struggles  of  tlie  civil  war  in  South  Garo- 
tribnted  to  Seward^s  *^  Anecdotes"  an  interest-  lina  with  which  the  revolution  began.  Subse- 
ing  "Essay  on  the  Gharacter  of  Lord  Mans-  quenUy,  he  served  under  Gen.  Williamson,  in  a 
fidd's  Forensic  Eloouence."  He  wrote  a  his-  similar  expedition,  in  1776.  When  Lincoln  had 
tory  of  the  geog^phical  and  political  revolu-  taken  the  command  of  the  continental  forces  of 
tions  of  Germany,  and  a  "  Historical  and  liter-  the  South,  Butler  Joined  this  general  near  An- 
ary  Account  of  the  Formularies,  Gontessions  of  gusta  in  1779.  After  the  fall  of  Gharleston,  in  . 
Faith,  or  Symbolic  Books  of  Boman  Gatholic,  1780,  and  when  the  state  was  supposed  to  be 
Greek,  and  Principal  Protestant  Ghurches.^'  completely  in  the  power  of  the  British,  Lord 
During  his  last  25  years  Mr.  Butler  principally  Gornwallis  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  the 
devot^  his  pen  to  the  vindication  of  the  Gatho-  people  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  crown.  But* 
lie  dinrch.  He  wrote  numerous  biographies  of  ler  was  one  of  those  who  reused.  He  was  ar- 
eminent  Gatholic  divines  and  authors ;  ne  con-  rested,  lodged  in  the  gaol  at  Ninety-Six,  was 
tinned  his  uncle's  ^^  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  subsequently  conveyed  to  the  provost  of  Gharles- 
prodnced  ^  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Englbh,  ton,  and  then  to  the  prison-ship.  He  was  kept 
Irish,  and  Scottish  Gatholics."  When  South-  for  18  months  in  dose  confinement.  When 
ey's  nltra-Protestant  '*  Book  of  the  Ghurch  "  ap«  released,  and  on  his  return  home,  he  was  sud- 
peared,  it  was  replied  to  in  Butler's  '^Book  of  denly  summoned  forth  to  engage  in  an  expe- 
the  Boman  Gatholic  Ghurch,"  which  gave  rise  dition  against  a  foray  of  the  tories  of  his  pre- 
to  6  answers  on  the  Ftotestant  side,  2  of  which  cinct,  and  was  killjad  in  the  massacre  which  fol- 
(by  Dr.  Blomfleld,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  lowed  at  Gloud's  creek. 
Bev.  George  Townsend)  were  responded  to  by  BUTLEB,  Jomr,  a  tory  leader  during  the 
Mr.  Butler.  In  1822  was  published  the  first  American  revolution,  born  in  Gonnecticut,  left 
volume  of  Mr.  Butler's  .*'  Keminiscences,"  an  his  native  state  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
autobiography.  The  second  volume  appeared  and  settled  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming.  Here,  at 
in  1827.  As  a  constitutional  lawyer  his  repu-  the  vervbeginningofthe  struggle,  he  organized  a 
tationwas  very  high.  band  of  marauders  and  murderers,  who  were  all 
BUTLEB,  Gyrus,  a  merchant  of  Provi-  painted  and  dressed  like  Indians,  but  who  were 
denoe,  B.  I.,  born  in  1767,  died  at  Provi-  m  reality,  for  the  most  part,  American  traitors 
dence,  Aug.  22,  1849.  He  was  the  son  of  and  vagabonds  in  disguise.  At  the  head  of 
Samnel  Butler,  originally  a  common  shoe-  these  miscreants,  he  attacked  and  plundered  the 
maker,  who  removed  from  Edgartown  in  Massa-  villages  of  that  region,  and  slaughtered  their 
chusetts  to  Providence  about  the  year  1750.  inhabitants.  The  British  government,  on  the 
JEstabliahing  himself  in  trade,  he  reached  a  high  oondusion  of  the  war,  generously  granted  Bnt- 
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kr  5,000  acres  of  land  in  Canada,  and  a  penBi<m  in  removing  tiie  anterior  obsfemetions  to  a  oon-' 
oi  £500  a  year.  sideration  of  Its  eridenoes.  This  work,  the 
BUTLER,  Joseph,  an  Tgnglinh  theologian  and  fruit  of  manj  years*  reflection,  is  composed  in 
moralist,  born  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  Hay  a  most  compressed  and  nngracefbl  style.  Sir 
18,  1693,  died  in  Bath,  Jnoe  16, 1752.  He  was  James  Mackintosh  says  that  no  other  thinker 
educated  in  the  Presbyterian  communion,  and  so  great  was  ever  so  po(N*  a  writer.  In  1788 
early  gave  prooft  of  an  eztraordinarf  aptitude  Dr.  Butler  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol,  whence 
for  abstruse  speculation.  In  1718  he  addressed  he  was  promoted  in  1750  to  the  see  of  Durham, 
a  series  of  letters  to  Dr.  Clarke  stating  2  objeo-  A  charge  which  he  deliyered  to  the  clergy  of 
tions  to  the  reasoning  in  his  '^  Demonstration  of  the  latter  diocese,  upon  the  importance  of  cere- 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Qod.'*  The  saga*  monisl  worship  as  subseryient  to  the  reality 
dty  displayed  by  his  correspondent  was  such  and  power  of  religion,  and  the  circumstance 
that  Dr.  Clarke  published  the  letters  with  his  that  he  introduced  into  his  chapel  a  white  mar- 
replies  to  them  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  his  ble  cross,  gave  rise  to  a  report,  eontradicted  by 
work.  About  this  time  Butler  adopted  Episco-  his  nearest  fHends,  that  he  had  secretly  joiued, 
pal  views,  and  with  the  reluctant  permission  and  that  he  died  in,  the  Roman  Catholio  com- 
of  his  father  entered  the  unirersity  of  Oxford  munion.  His  death  occurred  while  on  a  visit 
in  171<1^  and  was  soon  after  admitted  into  holy  to  Bath  in  hope  of  recovering  his  health,  which 
orders.  On  tiie  united  recommendation  of  hU  had  rapidly  declined,  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
college  friend  Edward  Talbot  and  of  Dr.  Clarke  cathedral  of  Bristol,  where  2  monuments  are 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls  in  1718,  erected  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Butler  is  described 
and  in  1726  was  promoted  to  the  wealthy  but  as  having  possessed  a  pale,  thin,  placid  face, 
s^dnded  rectory  of  Stanhope.  Before  leaving  and  white  hair  hanging  gracefully  upon  his 
the  Rolls  he  published  a  collection  of  16  ser-  shoulders.  He  was  never  married.  Among 
mens,  which  reveal  his  metaphysical  rather  than  his  few  eooentricitiea  was  a  custom  of  walk- 
eloquent  cast  of  mind,  and  are  admirable  for  ing  for  hours  in  his  garden  during  the  darkest 
their  logical  symmetry.  The  first  8  of  them  are  nights  of  the  year.  His  character  and  writings 
upon  human  nature,  which  he  surveys  as  an  were  highly  estimated  by  Hume  and  Lord 
organio  system  or  ccmstitntion,  and  finds  its  law  Karnes,  who  both  sought  an  introduction  to 
or  ruling  principle  in  tiie  supremacy  of  con*  him;  which,  however,  he  declined,  ^*on  the 
soienoe.  Though  he  combats  those  moralists  score  of  his  natural  diffidence  and  reserve,  bis 
who  make  self-interest  tlie  only  motive  of  action,  beiug  nnaocustomed  to  oral  controversy,  and 
andaffirms  the  authorityofthe  moral  faciQty  over  his  fear  that  the  cause  of  truth  might  thence 
both  the  paasions  and  affections  of  the  soul,  and  suffer  A*ora  the  unskilfulness  of  its  advocate." 
the  acts  of  life,  yet  he  does  not  pronounce  upon  BUTLER,  Col.  Pbboe  M.,  governor  of  South 
the  nature  of  conscience,  does  not  venture  to  Carolina,  son  of  Gen.  William  Butler,  bom  in 
designate  it  by  a  constant  name,  and  it  is  difficult  Edgefield  district,  S.  C.  April  11, 1798,  killed 
to  say  whether  he  regarded  it  as  a  power  of  in  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  1847. 
sentiment  or  of  reason.  After  7  years  of  retire-  After  completing  his  school  education  he  be* 
ment  at  Sfcanhope,  he  was  appointed  dmplain  came  temporarily  a  clerk  to  his  elder  brother, 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  imd  in  1786  became  George.  When  Mr.  Calhoun  was  secretary  of 
clerk  of  the  doset  to  Queen  Cardiine,  who  war,  Butier  was  appointed  to  a  lientenantey  in 
sought  to  adorn  her  ooort  by  the  presence  of  the  7th  in&ntry.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
divmes  as  well  as  statesmen.  In  that  vear  be  captain,  and  served  in  that  grade  for  some 
published  his  "  Analogy  of  Religion,  x^atund  vears.  However,  on  his  marriage,  he  resigned 
and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  his  commission,  and  was  made  cashier  <tf  the 
Nature."  This  work,  though  but  a  commentary  bank  of  the  state,  at  Colombia,  of  which  he 
on  a  pregnant  passage  of  Origen,  and  though  its  subsequently  became  the  president  He  re- 
argument  has  but  a  narrow  compass,  is  yet  one  signed  the  office  to  accept  a  lieutenant-colonel's 
ef  the  moat  profouud  and  original  theological  commission  under  the  state,  in  the  Seminole 
studies  in  the  language.  It  is  designed  nei-  war  in  Florida,  in  the  dragoon  regiment  of  CkL 
ther  positively  to  establish  religion  nor  di-  Goodwin.  Upon  his  return  from  Florida  he 
rectly  to  answer  objections  to  it,  but  only  was  elected  governor.  On  the  expiration  of 
to  prove  that  the  principal  preconceived  his  term  of  office  he  accepted  the  appointment 
ol^ections  which  are  raiscHl  against  Chris-  from  the  U.  S.  government  of  agent  for  the 
tianity  may  also  be  rused  against  the  struc-  Cherokees,  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  was  re- 
ture  of  the  universe  and  the  course  of  nature,  moved  from  this  offioe  by  Mr.  Polk,  who,  how- 
By  presenting  parallel  difficulties  in  admit-  ever,  appointed  him  to  treat  with  the  Comanche 
ting  the  divine  authorship  of  nature  and  of  Indians.  On  his  return  to  Washington  to  give 
the  Christian  revelation,  he  does  not  demon-  an  account  of  his  mission,  he  received  advices 
strata  the  latter,  which  can  only  be  done  by  that  he  had  been  elected  colonel  of  the  Pahnet- 
positive  evidence,  but  ho  destroyed  the  pirima  to  regiment  of  South  Carolina,  just  then  raised 
faeie  advantage  which  the  deist  of  tiie  18th  for  volunteer  service  in  the  Mexican  war.  He 
century  had  assumed  in  discussion  with  Chris-  at  once  accepted  the  appointment,  and  hurried 
tians.  His  argument  does  not  pretend  to  estab-  home  to  his  command.  The  rest  of  his  career 
lish  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  ia  iiresistible  is  that  of  the  Pahnetto  regiment    It  took  part 
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in  nearly  every  action  followhig  that  of  Oenro  don.    Among  his  shorter  po^ms  is  obe  on  the> 

Gk>rdOy  until  the  conqnest  of  Mexico,  its  flag  '^  Elephant  in  the  Moon,"  in  which  he  ridicnles 

being  the  first  planted  on  the  walls  of  the  con-  what  he  deemed  the  whimsicfd  philosophical 

miered  city,     hx  the  hattle  of  Ohnruhusco  OoL  researches  of  the  royal  society.    Of  his  few 

Bniler,  thoogh  already  severely  woanded,  was  prose  works,  the  "  Oharaoters"  are  the  most 

gallantly  leading  his  regiment,  when  he  was  shot  uteresting.    Sixty  years  after  his  death  a  mon- 

thiongh  the  head,  and  died  on  the  fleld.  nment  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westmin- 

BUTLER,  RioHABD,  a  mijor-general  in  the  ster  ahhey. 
army  of  ^le  United  States,  killed  in  the  conflict  BUTLER,  Dr.  Sahuxl,  hishop  of  Lichfield, 
between  the  Indians  and  the  army  of  Geo.  St*  Eng.,  born  at  Kenilwortb,  in  the  county  of  War- 
Olair.  Not.  4,  1791.  The  disaster  of  that  day,  wick  Jan.  8, 1774,  died  at  Eodeshall  castle,  Staf- 
and  the  death  of  Gen.  Bntler,  were  the  conse^  fordsnire,  Dec.  4,  18S9.  He  was  edncated  at 
qoence  of  a  panic  which  had  seized  the  militia  Rugby  and  Cambridge,  in  1797  was  elected  fel- 
in  the  first  line  on  the  sudden  attack  of  the  In*  low  of  his  college,  and  in  1798,  in  his  25th  year, 
dians.  As  Botler  lay  bleeding  and  helpless  on  the  was  appointed  head  master  of  the  endowed 
ground,  a  savage  tomahawked  and  scalped  him*  school  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  he  continued  38 
BUTLER,  Samuhl,  an  English  poet,  bom  at  years.  While  thus  occupied,  permanently  ob- 
Strensharo,  Feb.  18,  1612,  died  in  London,  in  taining  reputation  and  rapidly  amassing  wealth, 
1680.  The  son  of  a  farmer,  he  commenced  his  he  successively  received  several  church  prefer* 
education  at  Worcester,  and  sought  ineffeetnallv  ments:  in  1803,  the  vicarage  of  Kenilwortb, 
the  means  of  studying  at  Cambridge.  As  derk  his  native  town;  in  1817,  a  prebendal  stall  in 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace  he  obtained  leisure  Lichfield  cathedral;  in  1822,  the  archdeaconry 
during  several  years  to  cultivate  literature  and  of  Derby.  He  was  made  D.  D.  in  1811,  and 
the  arts.  He  is  afterward  found  in  the  family  was  appointed  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1886.  His 
of  theooimtess  of  Kent,  where  he  enjoyed  the  health  began  to  fail  soon  after  this  promotion^ 
use  of  a  library  and  the  conversation  of  the  which  he  lived  to  hold  only  8  years.  His  best 
learned  Selden,  who  often  ^nployed  him  as  an  known  literary  production  is  his  edition  of 
amanuensis.  He  next  i4>pears,  probably  as  .ifischylus,  from  the  text  of  Stanley.  Previous 
tutor,  in  the  &mily  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  Bed-  to  his  appointment  to  Shrewsbury,  he  was  re-> 
fbrdshire  gentleman,  an  ardent  Puritan,  one  of  quested  to  prepare  this  by  the  syndics  of  the 
Gromw^rs  officers,  and  who  is  supposed  to  Cambridge  university  press.  This  work  ap- 
bave  been  the  original  of  Sir  Hudibras.  After  peared  in  4  vols,  4to,  in  1809-16.  Dr. 
the  restoration  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Blomfield  (since  bishop  of  London)  severely 
the  earl  of  Carbniy,  prertdent  of  Wales,  who  oriticiEed  the  first  2  volumes  in  tlie  ^^  Edinburgh 
made  him  steward  of  Ludlow  castle.  At  50  Review,"  and  was  attacked  for  doing  so  in  a 
years  of  age  he  married  a  widow  of  good  £unily  ^*  Letter  "  from  Dr.  Butler.  In  coqjunctioB 
and  fortune,  but  the  fortune  wss  lost  by  bad  with  the  Rev.  Frands  Hodgson,  Dr.  Butler 
investment.  In  1668  appeared  the  first  part  of  translated  Lucien  Bonaparte's  epic  of  "  Oharle^ 
^^Hudlbra?,''  a  poem  in  ridicule  of  the  Purl-  magne.^'  He  published  numerous  tracts  and 
tans,  abounding  in  wit,  learning,  satire,  and  in-  sermons,  but  his  best  works  were  edueational. 
.  genions  thought,  and  which  has  remained  with-  BUTLER,  Simxok,  an  American  pubUsher  and 
out  a  rival  in  English  burlesque  poetry.  The  bookseller,  born  in  1770,  died  in  1847,  at  North- 
knight  Sir  Hudibras  and  his  squire  Ralph  were  ampton,  Mass.,  where  he  had  begun  business 
as  tmthful  representatives  of  English  Puritan-  in  1792.  The  booktrade  in  this  countiy  was 
ism  as  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  were  of  then  in  its  in&nc/,  and  his  establishment  was 
Spanish  knight-errantry.  They  are  made  to  the  first  of  the  kind  in  western  Massachusetts. 
present  a  most  grotesque  appearance,  in  ludi-  It  required  no  small  amount  of  enterprise  and 
crons  exaggeration  of  the  aSOTeoted  language,  resolution  to  commence  the  publishing  business 
dress,  and  moral  severity  of  the  Cromwellians.  at  that  time  in  a  retired  country  town,  at  a 
The  poem  exactly  suited  the  prevalent  taste  of  distance  from  market^  yet  he  conducted  it  with 
tiie  time,  and  obtained  the  highest  popularity,  so  much  caution  and  skill  that  after  the  lapse 
It  was  quoted  by  Oharles  II.,  studied  by  the  of  60  years  the  house  and  the  business  are  still 
oourtiera,  and  applanded  by  the  whole  royalist  continued.  Aa  early  as  1600  he  published  an 
party.  The  only  recompense  received  by  But-  edition  of  YattePs  ^^Law  of  Nations,"  the  first 
ler  was  a  present  of  £300  from  the  king.  Two  printed  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same 
other  parts  of  it  were  published  in  1664  and  in  time  the  first  volume  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
1678,  but  it  was  left  nimnished.  Many  of  its  al-  Massachusetts  supreme  court .  reports ;  also, 
lusions  have  now  become  unintelligible  without  D  wight's '  ^  School  Geography, "  which  became  so 
notes,  and  its  condensation  of  thought  and  style  popidar  as  to  require  a  vearly  issue  of  20,000 
and  its  monotony  of  wit  make  its  continuous  copies.  He  also  engaged  in  papermaking,  and 
•  reading  wearisome.  Although  Butler  enjoyed  made  the  first  American  letter  paper  used  by 
a  great  reputation  at  a  brilliant  court  and  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 
among  distinguished  men,  there  is  even  less  BUTLER,  Wiluajc,  a  general  of  militia  in 
known  of  the  later  than  of  the  earlier  part  of  South  Carolina,  bom  in  Prince  William  co., 
.'  his  Hfe^  and  it  is  only  certain  that  he  died  in  Ya.,  in  1759,  died  in  Sept  1821.  He  became  a 
]             pover^  and  obsoority  in  a  mean  street  in  Lon-  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  Lincoln  in  1779,  was 
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engaged  in  the  battle  of  Btono,  and  serred  (xminiisdoii  of  a  brigadier  in  tiie  regidarseryioe, 
in  the  fluDOiu  corps  of  Pulaski,  until  the  which  was  tendered  him  bj  Madison.  In  1813 
death  of  the  latter,  at  the  si^e  of  Savannah,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  congress,  in  order  to 
disorganized  his  legion.  The  ml  of  Charleston  make  way  for  Mr,  Calhoun.  In  1814  he  was 
eoon  followed  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Araer-  called,  hy  a  very  complimentary  order  from 
icans  and  French  before  Savannah,  and  the  Gov.  Allston,  to  take  command  of  the  forces 
militia  was  temporarily  dispersed,  while  the  of  South  Carolina,  which  state  was  then  sup- 
continental  forces  were  in  captivity.  But,  posed  to  be  in  danger  of  British  invasion.  He 
with  the  first  rising  of  the  partisan  leaders  of  repaired  to  Charleston  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
Carolina,  William  Butler  joined  the  troops  un-  menaced  danger  passed  off,  and  the  blow  sub- 
der  Gen.  Pickens.  Subsequently,  he  served  sequently  fell  on  X^ew  Orleans.  Butler  retired 
with  Lee,  under  Greene,  at  the  siege  of  Ninety-  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  resumed  the  duties 
Six,  and  was  detached  on  several  separate  ser-  of  his  fSetrm.  In  the  interval  between  our  two 
vices,  involving  the  necessity  of  equal  celerity,  wars  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  elected  a 
courage,  and  vi^lance.  It  was  on  one  of  these  member  of  the  convention  of  1787,  in  Charles- 
expeditions,  while  under  the  command  of  Gen.  ton,  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
Henderson,  that  Butler  first  met  the  lady,Beheth«  constitution,  and,  along  with  Gen.  Sumter  and 
land  Foote  Moore,  whom  he  subsequently  made  others,  voted  against  it.  He  was  subsequently 
his  wife.  After  Greene's  defeat  at  Ninety-Six,  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Butler  joined  the  legion  of  Lee  for  a  season,  but  present  constitution  of  the  state ;  was  for  some 
soon  took  the  field  as  a  partisan,  served  ror  a  time  a  member  of  the  legislature ;  was  sheriff 
while  with  Pickens,  and  at  length  rose  to  a  (then  an  oflScer  of  high  distinction)  in  1794; 
command  of  mounted  rangers.  At  Dean's  and  at  one  time  served  as  a  magistrate.  He 
Swamp,  associating  his  command  with  that  of  was  large  and  handsome  of  person,  6  feet  high, 
Capt.  Michael  Watson,  they  were  severely  a  bold  rider,  with  a  great  passion  for  horses, 
handled  in  a  fight  with  a  superior  force  of  loy-  active,  eager,  and  determined.  He  was  re- 
alists. Watson  fell,  and  Butler  took  the  com-  markable  for  the  fearless  independence  of  his 
mand,  continued  to  fight  against  the  greatest  character.  He  sought  the  turf  with  pleasure, 
odds,  and  only  escaped  massacre  by  tiie  timely  ran  famous  horses,  kept  none  but  blooded  ani- 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement  fi'om  Orangeburg,  mals,  and  made  his  own  sons  break  his  oolta^ 
In  another  sharp  struggle  with  a  similar  enemy,  even  at  the  peril  of  their  necks.  Tradition  pre- 
npon  the  Edisto,  when  Judge  Ryan,  the  first  serves  sundry  remarkable  stories  of  his  own 
in  command,  was  shot  down,  Butler  assumed  dare-devil  horsemanship.  He  had  numerous 
the  lead  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  foe  across  children.  Two  of  his  sons,  James  and  George, 
the  river.  While  in  command  of  the  rangers,  died  the  same  month  and  year  with  himself, 
under  Pickens,  he  had  frequent  confiicts  with  James  was  sheriff  of  Edgefield  district,  and  a 
the  notorious  Bill  Cunningham,  one  of  the  colonel  of  cavalry.  George  was  a  lawyer,  but, 
most  reckless  and  desperate  of  all  the  loyalists,  during  the  war  of  1812,  served  as  migor  in 
In  the  fall  of  1781,  near  Carradine's  ford,  they  the  regular  army.  William  was  a  physician, 
had  one  of  these  sharp  passages,  which  was  and  served  as  surgeon  at  the  battle  of  New 
rather  a  duel  than  a  battle^  and  enlivened  by  Orleans;  he  was  also,  for  a  single  term,  a 
tnany  curious  incidents.  Butler,  goaded  by  member  of  congress.  Frank  died  as  colonel  of 
personal  enmity,  pursued  Cunningham  for  miles  the  Saluda  regiment. 

with  a  vindictive  spirit  fully  equal  to  his  own.  BUTLEB,  Williaic  Allbn,  a  living  Ameri- 

It  was  a  prolonged  running  fight  of  several  can  lawyer  and  poet,  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 

•hours,    frequently   renewed.     Sutler    served  1825.    He  graduated  at  the  New  York  univer- 

thus  to  the  close  of  the  war,  was  a  favorite  of  sity  in  1843,  studied  his  profession  in  the  office 

Pickens,    and   usually  employed   in   services  of  his  father,  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  travelled  in 

which  called  for  audacious  enterprise  and  n^id  Europe  from  1846  to  1848,  and  since  his  return 

movement.    In  1784  he  married  Behethland  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 

Moore.    Soon  after  he  was  nominated  as  brig-  .^e  law  in  New  York  city.     He  published 

adier-genend  by  Pickens,  who  then  held  the  an   academic   poem,  entitled  the    *' Future^" 

rank  of  msjor-general.    Pickens  resigning  in  in  1846,  and  has  contributed  many  papers  m 

1796,  the  legislature  elected  Butler  to  that  dig-  prose  and  verse  to  the  *^  Democratic  Keview,^' 

nity.    In  1800  he  was  elected  to  congress,  in  the  "Artp-Union  Bulletin"  and  the  "Literary 

oppontion  to  Robert  Goodloe  Harper.   He  took  World."    In  1850  he  published  a  volume  of  the 

hisseatin  1801,  andservedtilll806,  when  he  was  character  of  "Ejected  Addresses,"    entitled 

appointed  chairman  of  Uie  committee  of  inves-  ^^Bamum^s  Parnassus,"  and  in  1857  the  poem  of 

tigation  in  the  case  of  Wilkinson,  chai^d  with  "Nothing  to  Wear,"  which  passed   through 

complicity  iti  the  Burr  conspiracy.     Wilkinson  numerous  editions,  and  was  followed  by  many 

making   some  offensive   remark    touching   a  imitations.    A  new  poem  by  Mr.  Butler,  en- 

" prosecuting  militia  general,"  Butler  re«gned  titied  "Two  Millions"  was  issued  in  the  sum- 

his  place  as  chairman,  and  sent  Wilkinson  a  mer  of  1858. 

message.    The  result  was  a  much  friendlier  BUTLER,  William  Oblai^do,  an  American 

temper  on  the  part  of  the  latter.    A  major-  general,  bom  in  1793,  in  Jessamine  co.,  Ky., 

general  of  militia  at  home,  Butier  declined  the  whither  his  father,  Peroivnl  Butler,  a  native  of 
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PeimsylTaniAy  who  was  made  a^ntant-general  1850  he  nnsaooeasfoUx  contested  the  parlia- 

doring  tbe  war  of  1812,  had  removed  in  1784.  mentary  representation  of  Majo,  and  sat  for 

The  son  was  abont  devoting  himself  to  the  legal  Harwich  from  'ilaj  till  Jnne,  1852.    He  was 

wofesaioii,  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out  elected  M.  P.  for  xonghal  in  1852,  and  again  in 

Enlisting  as  a  private  solder  in  Oapt.  Hart^s  1857.    Mr.  Batt  has  written  a  novel,  as  well  as 

company  of  Kentucky  volunteers  he  gained  dis-  political  pamphlets,  and  was  the  first  editor  of 

tinction  in  tbe  battles  at  Frenchtown  and  the  the  ^Dublin  University  Magazine." 
river  Raisin,  and  having  been  for  a  short  time       BUTTAFUOOO,  Mattbo,  a  Corsiean  general 

detuned  in  prison  by  uie  English,  he  was,  on  and  diplomatist,  born  in  1730  at  Yescovato, 

retoming  home,  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  Sub-  died  in  1799.     When  the  duke  de  Ohoiseul 

sequently  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  determined  to  re-unite  Corsica  to  France,  But- 

battles  of  Pensaoola  and  New  Orleans,  was  tafuoco  was  one  of  his  principal  agents.    In 

brevettedmigor,  Dec.  28, 1814,  acted  as  aide-de-  1768,  when  the  Genoese  ceded  to  France  their 

camp  to  Gen.  Jackson  from  June  17, 1816,  to  claim  to  Corsica,  it  beins  •  impossible  for  the 

ICay  81,  1817,  when  he  tendered  his  resigna-  island  to  maintain  an  independent  existence, 

tion,  resuming  for  the  next  25  years  the  pro-  Bnttafuoco  favored  and  contributed  to  its  sim- 

fession  of  the  law,  marrying,  and  residing  at  pie  incorporation  into  the  French  kingdom, 

his  patrimonial  estate,  near  the  confluence  of  the  He  was  chosen  deputy  from  Corsica  to  the 

Kentucky  and  Ohio  rivers.    From  1889  to  1843  states  general  in  1789,  and  there  avowed  him- 

he  served  as  a  representative  in  congress  from  self  a  partisan  of  the  old  regime.    This  course 

that  district,  in  the  interests  of  the  democratic  excited  great  displeasure  among  his  compatriots, 

par^.  Nominated  as  a  candidate  for  ffovernor  and  in  several  of  the  Corsiean  towns  he  was 

of  Kentucky  in  1844,  he  was  defeated  by  the  burnt  in  effigy.    He  also  received  an  angry 

inflnence  of  Mr.  Clay.    Created  major-general,  letter  from  Napoleon  himself^  then  only  a  Heu- 

Jnne  29,  1846,  he  led  with  great  spirit  tiie  dar-  tenant  of  artillery  at  Auxonne. 
ing  chaiige  at  Monterey,  and  although  wounded        BUTTE,  a  northern  county  of  California, 

on  that  occasion,  he  still  remained  for  several  bordering  on  Utah,  and  having  an  area  of  about 

months  witii  the  army.    By  resolution  of  con-  5,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some 

gress  of  March  2,  1847,  a  sword  was  presented  parts   mountainous,    being   traversed  by  the 

to  him  in  testimony  of  his  services.    On  Feb.  butte  mountains,  from  which  it  is  named,  and 

18, 1848,  he  suoceeaed  Gen.  Scott  in  command  having  several  remarkable  elevations,  one  of 

of  the  army  in  Mexico.    The  most  important  which,  called  Table  mountain,  bears  a  strong 

operation  during  his  tenure  of  this  office  was  resemblance  to  a  castle.    The  highlands  are 

the  defeat  of  Padre  Jarauta  and  his  guerilla  generally  covered  with  noble  pine  and  cedar 

forces  by  Gren.  Lane.    His  military  administra-  forests;   the  valleys  are   also   well  wooded, 

tion  in  Mexico  was  brought  to  a  close  on  May  watered,  and  fertile.    The  productions  in  1856 

29,  1848,  when  he  announced  the  ratification  were  166,000  bushels  of  wheat,  210,000  of  bar- 

of  the  treaty  of  peace.    After  his  return  to  the  ley,  and  6,000  oats.    There  were  2  grist  mills, 

UnitedStateshe  wasnominatedinl848by  the  16  saw  mills,  and  1  newspaper  office.    The 

democratic  party  as  candidate  for  the  vice-  county  is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals,  em- 

presideney.  Gen.  Cass  beinff  the  candidate  for  bracing  not  only  gold,  but  also  platinum,  silver, 

prendent,  but  was  defeated  by  the  election  of  quicksilver,  iron,  and  lead.    In  1856,  there  were 

Gen.Taylor.  24  large  quartz-crushing  mills  in  operation,  and 

BUTfCET,  C.  BR,  baron,  a  French  horticul-  tbe  amount  of  capital  invested  in  river  mming 

torist,  died  at  Strasbourg  in  1805.   He  was  of  a  on  Feather  river  and  its  forks  was  $490,000. 

noble  £smily,  but  renounced  his  rank  and  for-  The  annual  yield  of  the  placer  mines  was  esti- 

tone  in  lavor  of  his  younger  brother.  His  book  mated  at  $800,000.    Capital,  Hamilton.    Pop. 

on  the  pruning  of  fruit-trees  has  been  repeatedly  in  1852,  8,572. 

reprinted.    He  had  made  preparations  for  a  -    BUTTE  RIVER  rises  in  Butte  co.,  Califor- 

magnifioent  garden  and  horticultural  school  in  nia,  and  taking  a  S.  S.  W.  course,  joins  the 

the  vicinity  of  Strasbourg  when  the  revolution  Sacramento  in  Sutter  co. 
obliged  him  to  leave  France.    He  passed  to  the        BUTTER  (Gr.  fiovrvpop ;  /3ovr,  a  cow,  and 

court  of  the  elector  palatine,  who  intrusted  to  rvpos^  cheese  or  coagulum),  the  oily  matter  in 

him  the  management  of  his  ^Eu^ens.  milk,  which,  when  separated  from  it,  is  solid  at 

BUTT,  IsAAo,  an  Irish  politician  and  lawyer,  ordinary  temperatures.    It  exists  in  the  milk  in 

bom  at  Glenfin,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  1818.  the  form  of  globules,  and  these  tend  to  rise  from 

He  obtained  a  scholarship  in  Trinity  coUege,  the  serous  part  of  the  milk,  and  collect  in  the 

BnUin,  in  1832,  and  graduated  with  distinction  cream  on  the  surface,  of  the  substance  of  which 

in  1886,  taking  honors  in  dassics  and  mathe-  it  forms  about  4.5  per  cent.    Mention  is  several 

matica.    In  May,  1886,  he  was  elected  to  the  times  made  of  butter  in  the  English  version  of 

professorship  of  political  economy  (founded  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  Hebrew  word  thus 

1882,  by  'Archbishop  Whately ) ;  was  called  to  translated  is  supposed  by  scholars  to  mean  some 

the  Irish  bar  in  1888,  and  made  queen's  counsel  in  liquid  preparation  of  milk  or  cream.   The  oldest 

1844.    In  the  Irish  state  trials  of  1848,  Mr.  Butt  distinct  allusion  to  butter  is  by  Herodotus.    In 

ably  defended  several  of  ihe  accused.    He  was  the  works  of  other  writers  of  about  the  same 

an  alderman  of  Dublin  for  some  years.    In  period  reference  is  made  to  it    The  Thradana 
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atd  it ;  but  tbe  Greeks  regarded  it  as  a  wonder*  in  loealltlM  where  Uob  finds  A  more  profitable 
fol  kind  of  food.  It  appears  to  have  served  as  use  tiian  to  be  fed  to  swine.  StiU  the  largest 
an  ointment,  and  to  have  been  in  verv  general  qoantity  of  batter  may  be  obtained  from  Uie 
use  for  this  pupose  among  the  different  nations  entire  milk.  The  temperature  at  which  the 
of  Europe.  It  is  related  by  Plutarch  that  a  process  is  conducted  is  foi^nd  to  have  an  im« 
certain  bpartan  lady  visiting  Berenice,  the  wife  portant  effect  upon  the  result,  not  only  in  the 
of  Dejotarus,  the  former  smelt  so  strongly  of  time  required  to  separate  the  butter,  but 
sweet  ointment,  and  the  latter  of  batter,  that  also  in  its  quality.  The  most  suitable  tem* 
neither  could  endure  the  other.  Dioscorides  persture  is  found  to  bo  from  50**  to  65°  F^ 
describes  how  butter  is  made  by  agitating  the  the  lower  degree  being  the  best  ttx  cream^ 
fattest  milk,  as  tiiat  of  the  sheep ;  and  Galen  and  the  higher  for  milk.  Daring  the  proceaa 
treatsof  the  comparative  qualities  of  that  made  the  temperature  rises  three  or  four  uegrees. 
from  the  milk  of  different  animals ;  but  none  of  The  process  requires  some  experience  in  order 
these  early  writers  make  any  mention  of  its  to  conduct  it  at  the  most  advantageous  rate :  if 
being  nsed  except  as  aa  ointment  in  the  bath,  butter  made  from  cream  is  more  than  an  hour 
or  as  a  medicine,  by  any  other  people  than  the  in  forming,  it  is  apt  to  be  strong-tasted ;  and  if 
Thracians  and  the  ancient  Germans.  Cheese  made  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  this  time,  it 
appears  to  have  come  into  general  use  as  food  is  soft.  The  vessel  used  for  this  operation  is 
long  before  butter,  and  to  this  day  among  the  called  a  chum,  and  is  made  in  a  variety  of  tbrms, 
nations  of  southern  Europe  the  latter  article  is  some  of  which  are  described  in  the  article 
sold  by  the  apothecaries  as  a  medldne,  its  plaoo  Chubit.  They  are  usually  preferred  of  wood ; 
as  an  element  of  food  being  occupied,  as  it  al-  but  of  whatever  material  they  may  be,  the  most 
ways  has  been,  by  vegetable  oils. — ^Milk  consists  particcdor  attention  is  required  to  keep  them,  as 
of  whey  or.  serous  matter,  in  which  the  caseine  well  as  the  other  utensils  employed,  in  a  perfect 
or  cheese  is  held  in  solution,  and  with  which  state  of  cleanliness.  Even  the  making  of  batter 
the  butter  globules  are  mechanically  mixed,  by  persons  whose  hands  are  liable  to  be  moist 
When  thoroughly  separated  from  the  other  sub-  by  perspiration  is  objected  to ;  and  in  all  cases,  ia 
stances,  these  globules  form  the  solid  butter,  but  a  well-kept  dairy,  meal,  instead  of  soap,  should  be 
there  is  always  more  or  leas  water  intermixed,  used  for  washing  the  hands.  The  purity  of  butter 
aad  some  caseous  matter  also,  which  by  its  fer-  U  so  easily  affected,  that  even  the  place  in  which 
mentation  induces  the  rancidity  in  butter  long  it  is  made  should  be  free  from  all  bad  odors, 
kept.  Dr.  Thomson  found  a  sample  of  the  best  When  formed  in  the  churn,  it  is  removed  to  a 
batter  to  consist  of  water  12.79,  butter  oil  66.27,  small  tub,  and  then  worked  by  kneading  it  with 
and  easeine  or  curd  0.94.  The  butter  oil  is  the  hands,  with  the  free  use  of  cold  water  for 
soluble  in  ether,  and  the  caseine  is  not.  The  thoroughly  washing  it.  Little  spades  are  some- 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  may  hence  be  times  in  part  substituted  for  the  hands.  By  this 
ascertained  by  making  this  solution  after  the  operation  and  beating  it  with  the  hands,  the 
water  has  been  exp^ed  at  a  temperature  of  buttermilk  is,  or  should  be,  entirely  separated. 
212° ;  but  if  other  ingredients  are  present,  tliey  If  any  remains,  the  caseine  and  sugar  contained  in 
must  be  estimated  by  other  processes;  thus  salt  it  are  sul^'ect  to  decomposition,  the  former  be- 
!s  determined  from  the  amount  of  ash  left  by  a  coming  putrescent,  and  the  latter  changing  into 
weighed  portion  of  the  batter  after  indnera-  acetic  acid,  thus  spoiling  the  butter.  If  in- 
tion.  Butter  oil  is  a  substance  of  very  compli*  tended  to  be  kept  a  long  time^  it  may  be 
cated  composition,  in  which  no  less  tiian  6  dif*  preserved  after  the  method  practised  in  India 
ferent  organic  acids  are  detected,  and  a  sweet  and  in  some  ports  of  Europe.  It  is  dissolved 
sirup  called  glycerine,  with  which  these  acids  by  heat  into  oil,  by  which  the  water  it  contains 
are  combined.  Bromels  found  in  100  parts  of  is  removed;  straining  the  oil,  the  easeine  is  left 
butter  68  parts  of  margarine,  and  80  of  buty-  in  the  doth ;  then  being  put  up  in  tight  bottles 
roleine— compounds  of  margario  and  butyro-  it  becomes  solid,  and  is  subject  to  no  further 
leic  acids  with  glycerine.  The  remainder  was  change.  This  is  the  substance  called  ^A«s  in 
glycerine  divided  among  butyric,  caproic,  capr  India.  In  this  country  and  in  England  another 
sylio,  and  eapric  acids.  Whan  milk  or  cream  process  is  adopted  for  its  preservation.  To  the 
(which  most  abounds  in  the  fiat  globules)  is  agi-  butter  fresh  firom  the  churn  a  quantity  of  fine 
tated,  OS  in  the  process  of  churning,  these  salt,  amounting  to  an  ounce  to  the  pound,  is  add- 
globides  are  in  part  broken  up  and  run  tc^ther,  ed  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it.  This 
forming  at  last  a  mass  of  butter.  No  chemical  is  effected  to  the  best  advantage  bv  working  ia 
change  is  involved  in  this,  though  the  ingredi*  one-half  one  day  and  the  remainder  the  next, 
ents  of  the  milk  are  thus  made  to  separate  in  Common  salt  contains,  beside  the  pure  chloride 
part  from  each  other.  The  product  is  obtained  of  sodium,  soluble  compounds  of  lime  and 
from  sweet  cream,  or  from  cream  that  has  be-  magnesia ;  these  impurities  it  is  desirable  to 
come  sour,  and  as  the  latter  yields  it  more  remove,  which  may  be  done  by  saturating 
readily,  it  is  usually  preferred  for  churning,  the  whole  with  water  safficient  to  dissolve 
Milk  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  large  them,  but  not  any  considerable  quantity  of 
quantity  to  be  made  use  of  to  produce  a  small  the  pure  salt,  pouring  off  the  liquid,  and 
amount  of  batter ;  and  the  residue,  called  straining  and  drying  the  remainder  in  a  dean 
buttermilk,  involves  a  considerable  loss,  xmless  doth.    In  Ireland  a  mixture  of  one  part  sug- 
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sr,  one  of  nitr^  and  two  of  the  best  sftlt,  is  other  families,  as  given  hj  Mr.  Stephens,  are 

need  inntead  of  salt  alone,  at  the  rate  of  an  nympJuUidaj  lyoBnada^  and  hetperiada,    Tho 

oonee  to  the  ponnd,  and  the  flavor  it  imparts  is  oreposcnlar  and  noctornal  lepidoptera  will  be 

verj  highlj    recommended    For  the   casks,  noticed  nnder  the  articles  Hawk-moth   and 

wood  entirely  free  of  moistnreis  essential ;  and  Mora.    The  order  was  named  bj  Linneeus  fronr 

if  the  pyroligneons  add  has  been  removed  from  the  Greek  words,  Xcfrir,  -ido^  (scale),  and  nrrpct 

itby  bo41ing,  itisall  the  better;  if  iti^maina  (wings),   indicating    the    characters  pecnliar 

in  the  wood  it  is  liable  to  act  npon  the  salt  in  to  the  wings,  which  are  covered  on  both  sides 

thebntler,  oonverting  it  into  brine.    In  packing,  with  imbricated  scales  or  feathers,  to  the  nnas^ 

care  is  required  to  thoronghlj  incorporate  each  siBted  eye  presenting  the  appearance  of  dost  or 

portion,  io  it  is  added  to  that  already  In  the  keg,*  powder,  but  nnder  the  biioroscope  displaying 

so  that  no  receptacles  for  air  are  left  among  the  an  arrangement  as  nnifonn  and  characteristio 

Imtter.    The  snrfaoe  being  made  smooth,  it  la  of  species  as  that  of  the  scales  of  fishes  and  the 

covered  with  a  little  salt  and  a  cloth  moistened  feathers  of  bu*ds.    The  beanty  of  this  order  has 

hi  brine.-^The  quantity  of  butter  contained  in  made  them  the  special  stndy  of  naturalists  and 

miik  is  very  variable;  some  yielding  not  more  the  delight  of  collectors,  so  that  their  habits. 

than   S   pounds  to   the   100   of  milk,    and  metamorphoses,  and  structure  are  very  well 

some  instances  being  recorded  of  more  than  known ;  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 

double  this  product    Dr.  Muspratt  possessed  an  pointaare  connected  with  their  metamorphoses, 

Aldemey  cow  that  gave  milk  so  rich,  that  and  these  will  be  more  fhlly  alluded  to  under 

from  14  gallons,  weighing  144  pounds^  10^  the  article  Oatxbphxab.    In  the  lepidoptera, 

pounds  of  butter  were  obtamed,  being  equal  to  the  parts  about  the  mouth  are  changed  into 

6.788  per  cent,  of  tiie  milk;    iVom  one  cow  of  suctorial  organs ;  the  mandibles  are  very  much 

very  good  quality  a  fair  average  product  of  but-  reduced,  and  the  maxiUa  are  transformed,  each 

ter  18  one  pound  per  day ;  but  more  than  8  into  a  semi-canal,  extensile,  and  capable  of  being 

times  this  quantity  has  been  sometimes  obtain**  rolled  up  ^irally,  which,  when  united,  form  the 

ed  for  several  weeks  together.    From  the  gen-^  suctorial  organ  {lingua  spiralis) ;  at  the  base  of 

end  run  oi  cows  the  yield,  however,  is  much  this  organ  are  2  very  short  maxillary  palpi^ 

teas,  varying  with  the  pasturage  and  the  feed,  between  which  and  the  hairy  labial  palpi  it  is 

The  flavor  of  the  butter  is  more  or  less  affected  sheathed  when  rolled  up ;  this  tongue^  if  it  may 

by  the  food  of  the  cow,  the  taste  of  the  onion  be  so  called,  is  very  long  in  the  butterflies.    In 

and  the  tamip  often  being  imparted  to  the  milk  the  caterpillar  state  these  organs  are  masticar 

and  its  products^— As  butter  is  sold,  it  is  some-  tory  and  not  suctorial,  adapt^  for  the  food  of 

tioMB  found  to  be  adulterated  with  a  considera^  these  voracious  larv»,  while  in  the  perfect  in- 

Me  ezoees  of  water  and  of  salt.    By  the  inves-  sect  the  long  tongue  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 

tigationa  of  Dr.  Hassall  it  appears  that  in  the  liquid  honey  contained  in  the  deep  calyces  of 

sflSt  butter  sold  in  the  London  market,  water  flowers.     In  some  species  the  anterior  and 

and  salt  are  incorporated  in  quantities  varying  lateral  surfaces  of  the  maxillss  are  provided 

flrom  10  to  nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  weight —  with  a  considerable  number  of  minute  papilleo, 

The  state  of  New  York  produces  about  ^  of  all  which  are  probably  organs  of  taste  as  well  as 

the  butter  that  is  made  in  the  United  States.  In  of  exquisite  touch.    The  eyes  are  compound. 

1865  the  total  product  was  90,998,078i  lbs.,  of  The  abdomen  has  6  or  7  segments,  is  attached 

which  Delaware  and  St.  Lawrence  counties  pro-  to  the  thorax  by  a  very  small -portion  of  its 

dnced  over  4,000,000  lbs  each,  and  Cttiautauque,  diameter,  and  has  no  sting  nor  ovipositor ;  the 

Chenango,  Jefferson,  Orange,  and  Otsego  coqn^  legs  are  6  in  number,  each  composed  of  5  parts, 

ties  over  8,000,000  lbs.  each.    By  the  census  of  and  the  tarsus  with  5  articulations;  in  some 

1850,  the  product  of  butter  in  the  state  was  genera  the  anterior  pair  are  short  and  folded 

79,788,094  lbs.    The  total  value  of  the  but-  against  the  chest,  and  entirely  useless  as  loco- 

ter  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1860  is  motive  organs.    The  ventral  nervous  system 

esttms^ted  at  $50,185,000.  consists  of  7  ganglia,  the  flrst  2,  the  largest, 

BUTTER  TREE,  a  plant  of  the  genus  latuia^  bdonging  to  the  thorax;  the  connecting  cords 

discovered  by  Park  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  are  single,  except  between  the  thoracic  ganglia. 

which  yields  from  its  kernels,  by  pressure,  a  In  the  caterpillars  the  ventral  cord  eonsists  ot 

white,  hard,  and  rich  butter,  which  will  keep  a  11  nearly  equid  ganglia;  during  the  pupa  state 

year  without  salt    Other  species^  which  havd  the    1st  and  2d.  and   the  8d  and  4th,  are 

the  same  property  in  a  less  degree,  are  found  fhsed  togetiier,  rorming  the  2  thoracic  gan- 

^  ^°^^^  ffl^  which  send  off  the  nerves  to  the  legs  and 

BUTTERFLY,  the  popular  name  of  several  wings ;  the  5th  and  6th  are  also  fused  into  one. 

ianriliescf  insects  of  the  order  2<;pte?opt0nt,tm-  Respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  trachem 

dergoing  a  complete  metamorphosis,  having  4  extending  through  all  parts  of  the  system,  and 

wingsy  and  a  tongue  changed  into  a  suctorial  opening  externally  by  stigmata  on  the  sides  of 

organ ;  fnm.  the  last  character  they  come  un-  the  body ;  the  trunks  arising  from  the  stigmata 

der  tbe  sob-class  of  hamteUata  of  Fabricius.  open  into  two  large  lateral  canals,  from  which 

The  term  butterfly  includes  all  the  diurnal  lepi-  the  tracheas  branch  off.    They  have  a  well- 

doptera,  or  those  which  fly  by  day,  of  which  marked  urinary  apparatus;  the  Halpighian  or 

tl^papUhtMm  aie  the  principal  finnily ;  the  nriniferous  tabes  are  usually  0  in  number,  long^ 
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firee,  and  open  into  the  stomach  by  2  excretory  floid  which  facilttated  the  separation  of  the  skin* 
dncts;  the  tubes  contain  cells,  disposed  in  rows,  In  the  pupa  state  the  insect  does  not  eat,  and 
fiUed  with  yeiy  fine  granules  of  a  dark  or  remains  perfectly  quiet ;  the  papa  of  the  lepi- 
brownish  color;  on  the  rupture  of  the  cells,  doptera  is  called  '*  obtected,"  be^uise  the  future 
their  contents  pass  into  the  stomach  and  diges-  limbs  are  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  case.  The 
tive  canal,  and  are  either  evacuated  with  the  duration  of  the  butterfly  in  the  pupa  state  de- 
faces, or  separately  as  a  troubled  liquid ;  it  is  pends  much  on  eztemal  circumstances ;  if  this 
well  known  that  they  emit  a  considerable  condition  happen  in  the  hot  period  of  summer, 
quantity  of  urine,  when  bursting  from  their  the  perfect  insect  may  appear  in  8  or  9  days ; 
pupa  envelope.  The  two  sexes  are  disUnct,  it  may  be  prolonged  to  2  or  8  weeks,  and  may 
and  the  rudiments  of  the  sexual  organs  exist  even  exist  during  the  whole  winter ;  during 
in  the  youngest  larvas,  though  their  development  this  state  the  insect  is  in  a  condition  like  that 
takes  place  principally  during  the  pupa  state ;  of  the  hibernating  animals,  respiration  and  cir- 
the  females  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  numerous  cnlation  being  rednced  to  their  minimum  in  tiie 
and  varying  in  form  according  to  the  species,  first  part  of  its  confinement,  but  becoming  ae- 
upon  such  vegetable  substances  as  the  larvso  are  tive  toward  the  close.  At  the  proper  time  the 
to  feed  upon;  the  time  at  which  the  eggs  ar-  pupa  case  is  burst  open,  and  the  perfect  but- 
rive  at  matnritv  coincides  with  the  end  of  the  terfly  suspends  itself  with  its  new  wings  hang^ 
pupa  state,  so  that  the  sexes  are  ready  to  unite  ing  downward;  alter  these  have  become  devel- 
soon  after  they  leave  this  state ;  this  act  accom-  oped  fully  by  active  respiration  and  circulation, 
pllsbed,  both  sexes  soon  perish ;  the  spermatic  the  insect  remains  at  rest  a  short  time  until  the 
particles  are  filiform  ana  very  active.  The  external  covering  becomes  hardened,  forming 
wiDffs  are  membranous  and  veined,  and  cov-  the  derroo-skeleton ;  it  is  then  the  perfect  but- 
ered  with  an  immense  number  of  beautiful  terfly,  which  sips  the  honey  from  the  flowers, 
scales,  varying  in  size,  shape,  and  coloration,  reproduces,  and  dies. — ^The  butterflies,  properly 
implanted  by  a  small  pedicle  resembling  the  so  called,  fly  only  during  the  day,  and  at  rest 
stem  of  a  feather.  An  idea  of  the  immense  usually  hold  their  wings  erect;  the  antenna 
number  and  exceeding  minuteness  of  these  are  terminated  by  a  little  club,  or  are  filiform  in  a 
wing-scales  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  few  genera ;  they  are  the  only  lepidoptera,  a  few 
Leeuwenboeck  counted  400,000  on  the  small  moths  excepted,  in  which  the  lower  wings  do 
silk-worm  moth ;  in  a  piece  of  modern  mosaic  not  have  a  rigid  bristle  or  fiinge  to  retain  the 
work  there  may  be  nearly  900  separate  pieces  upper  pair ;  their  caterpillars  have  always  10 
in  an  inch  square,  while  the  same  extent  of  snr-  feet,  and  the  chrysalis  is  naked,  attached  by  the 
face  on  a  butterfly^s  wing  may  contain  from  tail,  and  in  general  angular.  linnsdus  com- 
100,000  to  900,000;  such  is  the  wonderful  prised  all  the  butterflies  under  the  genuspaj^iZw, 
superiority  of  nature's  works  to  the  finest  spe-  out  Latreille  divided  them  into  two  sections, 
cimens  of  human  art  The  life  of  ^e  butterfly  as  follows:  Section  1  contains  fdl  those  which 
is  a  continued  series  of  changes  from  the  time  have  a  single  pair  of  spines  on  the  posterior  ex- 
of  its  leaving  the  egg  till  it  becomes  a  perfect  tremity  of  the  tibia,  the  wings  perpendicular 
insect.  As  soon  as  the  caterpillar  is  hatched  it  when  at  rest,  and  the  antenna  usually  club- 
begins  to  eat  eagerly,  and  increases  rapidly  in  shaped  at  the  end,  but  sometimes  flliform ;  this 
size  during  this  larva  state,  dionging  its  skin  includes  the  genera  papilio  trndhegperiaruralU 
several  times;  before  each  change  it  ceases  to  of  Fabricius,  and  is  itself  divided  as  follows: 
eat,  remains  motionless,  and  sometimes  attaches  1st,  those  in  which  the  8d  articulation  of  the 
itself  by  a  slight  web  to  the  under  surface  of  a  lower  palpi  is  sometimes  almost  wanting,  at 
leaf;  it  gets  rid  of  the  old  skin  by  various  con-  others  distinct,  but  as  well  covered  with  scales 
tractions  of  the  whole  body,  which  separate  as  the  preceding  one,  and  the  hooks  of  the 
the  dry  and  shriveled  covering  on  the  back,  tarsi  very  apparent;  some  of  them  are  6- 
the  insect  escaping  in  the  course  of  a  few  footed,  all  the  feet  formed  for  walking,  and 
minutes ;  sometimes  the  internal  lining  of  the  nearly  the  same  in  both  sexes,  and  their 
alimentary  canal,  from  the  mouth  to  the  ex-  chrysalis  in  addition  to  the  common  posterior 
tremity  of  the  body,  comes  away  with  the  attachment  is  fixed  by  a  silken  thread  across 
akin ;  the  latter  takes  place  most  frequently  the  body,  or  enclosed  occasionally  in  a  large 
when  the  larva  is  abod|^to  change  into  a  pupa,  cocoon,  and  the  central  partition  cell  of  the 
and  often  proves  fatal.  When  the  full-grown  under  wings  is  closed  underneath ;  in  the  4- 
caterpillar  is  ready  to  assume  the  pupa,  nymph,  footed  species  the  chrysalis  is  simply  attached 
or  chrysalis  state  (for  these  are  synonymous),  by  the  tail ;  the  caterpillars  are  elongated 
it  ceases  to  eat,  evacuates  the  intestines,  and  and  almost  cylindrical ;  2d,  those  in  which 
suspends  its  contracted  body  to  the  under  sur-  tiie  lower  palpi  have  3  distinct  joints,  of  which 
face  of  some  object,  either  by  its  legs,  head  the  last  is  nearly  naked  or  with  much  fewer 
downward,  or  by  a  little  rope  of  silk;  anerre-  scales  than  the  preceding  one,  the  hooks  of 
maining  suspended  several  hours,  it  changes  its  the  tarsi  very  small  and  scarcely  projecting,  and 
skin  for  the  last  time  in  the  maimer  above  al-  the  disooidal  cell  of  the  under  wings  open  be- 
luded  to ;  the  legs,  antennao,  and  wings  are  ex-  hind ;  the  caterpillars  are  oval,  or  formed  like 
tended  along  the  body,  and  the  whole  is  the  sow-bug;  the  chrysalis  short,  contracted, 
strengthened  by  the  drying  of  the  transparent  smooth,  and  attached  by  a  silken  thread  across 
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the  body.     Section  2  is  composed  of  species  (Linii.)i  &  common  American  species,  somewhat 
▼hose  posterior  tibisd  have  2  pairs  of  spines,  resembles  the  P.  machctan  of  Europe ;  the  gen- 
one  at  the  end  and  the  other  above;  whose  eral  color  of  the  wings  is  yellow,  bordered  with 
lower  winga  are  commonly  horizontal  when  at  black  dotted  with  yellow,  with  5  partial  bands 
rest,  and  whose  aatennsd  often  end  in  a  bent  of  black  anteriorly ;  on  the  lower  wings  are  6 
pcnnt;  the  caterpillars,  few  of  which  are  known,  yellow  lunnles  in  the  black  margin;  the  anal 
iM  np  leaves,  and  spin  within  this  covering  a  angle  fulvous  edged  with  white,  with  2  or  8 
&in  ^kea  cocoon,  in  which  the  chrysalis  is  de-  green  spots  near  it;  the  body  above  is  black, 
Teloped^  smooth  and  without  angular  projec-  with  a  yellow  lateral  line ;  breast  yellow,  with  2 
^ns. — Among  the  genera  of  the  1st  division  of  obliqne  lateral  black  lines.    In  the  mountainous 
section  1  is:   PapUio  (Latr.))  remarkable  for  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  found  the  genus 
their  elegant  shapes  and  beautiful  colors;  those  Pam<miu$  (Latr.),  the  females  of  which  have  a 
spotted  with  red  on  the  breast  Linnieus  called  homy  boat-shaped  pouch  at  the  end  of  the  ab- 
equites  Troea^  or  Trojans,  and  those  without  the  domen ;  the  caterpillars  make  a  cocoon  of  leaves 

Sots  AehiH^  or  Greeks.     They  are  found  in  nnited  by  silken  threads.    A  well-known  species 

e  tropical  and  temperate  zones  of  both  hem-  in  the  Swias  vaUevs  is  the  P.  Apollo  (Unn.), 

ispheres;  the  caterpillars,  when  touched,  tbrnst  white,  spotted  with  black,  with  white  eye-like 

forth  from  a  slit  in  the  1st  segment  Just  behind  spots,  edged  with  red  on  the  lower  wings;  the 

the  head  a  pair  of  soft  horns  joined  together  caterpillar  is  velvety  black,  with  a  row  of  red 

somewhat  like  the  letter  Y ;  these  are  scent-  spots  on  each  side  and  one  on  the  back.    The 

organs,  giving  out  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  doubt-  genus  thais  (Fabr.)  is  characterbtic  of  the  south 

less  designed  for  their  protection  against  flies  of  Europe.    In  the  preceding  genera  the  inter- 

aad  ichneumons.    Many  have  the  under  wings  nal  margin  of  the  lower  wings  is  more  or  less 

ekmgated,  as  the  P.  fnac^aon  (linn.),  a  European  concave ;  in  the  genus  pontia  these  are  dilated 

species  of  large  size,  with  yellow  wings  spotted  beneath  the  abdomen  so  as  to  form  a  groove. 

and  striped  with  black,  the  under  ones  having  The  butterflies  of  this  genus  are  found  in  vari- 

0ome  blue  spots  near  the  posterior  edge,  one  of  ous  regions  of  the  globe,  and  are  commonly 

which  is  like  an  eye  with  red  at  the  internal  seen  flitting  over  the  fields  and  moist  places, 

mgle ;  the  caterpillar  is  green,  with  black  rings  mounting  high  in  the  air  when  they  meet  a 

dotted  with  red,  and  feed^  on  the  leaves  of  the  companion ;  the  caterpillar  has  no  protruding 

carrot,  fennel,  &o.  Of  the  American  species,  one  tentaculnm  on  the  neck,  and  the  cnrjsalis  is 

of  the  finest  is  the  P.  asterias  (Cramer.),  whose  suspended  by  a  thread  passed  across  the  body. 

wings  expand  about  4  inches ;  it  is  of  a  black  The  genus  pontia  includes  the  British  cabbage 

o(^r,  with  a  double  row  of  yellow  dots  on  the  butterflies,  9  or  10  species,  of  a  white  or  yellow 

back,  a  broad  band  of  yellow  spots  across  the  color  and  small  size ;  the  general  color  of  the 

wings,  and  a  row  of  yellow  spots  near  the  hind  caterpillars  is  green,  and  in  this  state  they  arc 

maigin;  the  lower  wings  are  tuled,  and  have  very  injurious  to  the  vegetable  garden.     In 

7  blue  sj^ts  between  the  yellow  band  and  the  Moasachusetts  there  is  a  white  butterfly,  P.  oU- 

outer  row  of  yellow  spots,  and  near  the  posterior  raced  (Harris),  which  hovers  over  the  cabbage, 

ao^  an  orange  eye-like  spot  with  a  black  cen-  radish,  and  turnip  beds  about  the  lost  of  May 

tre;  the  spots  on  the  under  side  are  tawny  or  beginning  of  tfune,  for  the  purpose  of  depos- 

orange.    This  species  js  very  numerous  in  July,  iting  its  eggs;  these  are  fastened,  to  the  num- 

hovering  over  flowers,  especially  the  sweet-  ber  of  3  or  4  on  each  leaf,  to  the  under  surface ; 

•oented  phlox ;  in  this  and  (be  following  months  they  are  hatched  in  a  week  or  10  days,  and 

^e  eggs  are  laid  singly  on  various  umbellate  the  caterpillars  attain  their  full  size  in  8  weeks, 

plsnts;  the  caterpillars  have  been  found  on  the  about  1^-  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  pale  green 

parsley,  carrot,  parsnip,  celery,  and  other  garden  color;  they  devour  any  part  of  the  leaf;  the 

vegetables,  to  which  they  are  quite  destructive;  chrysalis  state  lasts  about  11  days,  so  that  the 

they  come  to  their  growth  toward  the  end  of  perfect  insects  cotne  out  the  latter  part  of  July, 

September,  when  they  become  chrysalids,  in  and  are  ready  to  lay  the  eggs  for  another  brood, 

which  state  they  remain  all  winter,  being  trans-  the  chrysalids  of  which  survive  the  winter  and 

Ibrmed  into  butterflies  in  May  or  June  foUowing.  come  out  in  the  following  May.    These  butter- 

Anotber  of  our  common  and  beautiful  species  flies  fly  low  and  lazily  when  about  to  deposit 

is  tiie  P.  phiUnor  (Fabr.),  with  tuled  greenish-  their  eggs,  and  are  easily  caught  in  large  num- 

black  wings ;  the  superior  wings  with  4  or  6  bers  by  a  muslin  net ;  the  titmouse  and  other 

white  wpoxs  on  the  margin,  most  conspicuous  insect-eating  birds  devour  the  caterpillars  with 

beneath;  the  lower  wings  highly  pohshea  green,  avidity.     Among  the  4-footed  butterflies,  one 

with  6  pearl-white  spots  before  tne  margin,  be-  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  genera  is  Danaia 

neath  with  a  broad  green  border  upon  which  (Latr.),  including  the  Fabrlcian  genem  of  euplcsa 

tre  7  large  fulvous  spots,  each  surrounded  by  a  and  idea^  in  which  the  antennte  are  terminated 

black  ring;  and  marked  by  a  lateral  white  spot^  by  a  club,  the  inferior  wings  rounded  and  not 

andaboat  6  small  Jwhite  dots  on  the  inner  edge;  forming  a  groove  for  the  abdomen,  and  the 

thorax  black,  breast  dotted  with  yellow,  abdo-  upper  wings  more  or  less  trian^lar.    D.  pleX' 

men  green  with  a  lateral  double  row  of  whitish  ippuM  (Linn.),  a  common  and  large  North  Amer- 

dots;  the  female  is  the  largest,  with  brown  ican  species,  is  of  a  fulvous  yellow  color,  with 

wingaaod  coppery  reflections.    The  P.  Tumtu  dilated  black  veins^  black  margin  dotted  with 
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white,  eq[>eciallj  in  the  soperior  AQgk  of  the  kdjr  ^  (F.  eardui,  God.,  more  properly  placed 

upper  wings ;  body  black,  with  numerons  white  bj  Mr.  Stephens  in.  the  genas  oynthta)^  with 

dots  on  the  trnnk ;  the  lar^a  is  ringed  with  wings  red  above,  varied  with  bhick  and  white* 

black  and  white,  with  2  alender  prooeases  on  underneath  marbled  with  gray,  yellow,  and 

the  anterior  and  3  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  brown,  with  5  eye-like  bluish  spots  on  theij: 

body ;  the  chrysalis  is  of  a  delicate  green  color,  edges.    The  following   American  species  are 

with  golden  dots;  it  feeds  on  different  spe-  worthy  of  mention :  1  he  antiopa  butterfly  (Fl 

cies  of  ascUpia^  and  is  abundant  in  the  middle  antiopa^  Linn.),  occurring,  as  has  been  seen,  also 

and  southern  states.     In  the  genus  argynnu  in  Europe ;  this  butterfly  passes  the  winter  in 

(Latr.),  the  anterior  feet  are  short  and  feeble,  the  some  sheltered  place  in  a  partially  torpid  state ; 

under  surface  of  the  lower  wings  is  often  deco-  great  numbers  are  sometimeB  seen  crowded  to* 

rated  with  silvery  and  opaline  spots,  or  yellow  gether  in  bams,  apparently  lifeless,  with  the 

ones  upon  a  fulvous  ground,  and  the  upper  wings  doubled  together  over  the  back,  but 

surface  varied  with  red  or  orange,  with  8iK)t8  quickly  becoming  active  on  exposure  to  heat;  it 

or  lines  of  black  or  brown ;  the  caterpillars  are  comes  out  very  early  in  spring,  often  before  the 

beset  with  spines.    In  England,  where  there  snow  isoffthe  ground,  andmay  be  seen  sporting^ 

are  several  species,  these  butterflies  are  called  with  torn  and  faded  wings,  early  in  March  in 

fntillarles.    The  A.  IHana  (Cramer),  of  the  sheltered  spots;   the  caterpillars  despoil  the 

southern  states,  though  not  one  of  the  iumd^  poplar,  willow,  and  elm  of  their  foliage,  on 

somest  of  the  genus,  is  yet  pretty  from  the  con*  which  they  are  foend  in  great  numbers  early  in 

trast  of  the  blackish  and  pale  orange  of  its  up-  June ;  they  are  black,  with  minute  white  dots, 

per  surfJELce,  and  from  the  slender  silvery  lines  and  a  row  of  8  brick-red  spots  on  the  top  of 

of  the  under  surface  of  the  lower  wings;  its  the  back;  beingnearly  2  inches  long,  and  armed 

general  color  above  is  a  dark  brown,  with  a  with  ^ines,  they  were  formerly  supposed  to 

very  broad  fnlvous  exterior  margin,  with  a  few  be  capable  of  inflicting  dangerous  wounds ;  the 

bkckish  spots  and  nervures.    The  genus  meli'  first  brood  is  produced  in  June«  and  a  second  in 

Uea  was  separated  from  the  last  by  Fabriciui^  August,  which  become  perfect  insects  before 

and  is  distinguished  principally  by  the  yellow  winter.    The  semicolon  butterfly  ( F.  intemh 

spots  and  checkered  appearance  of  the  under  gatumdt^  Pabr.)  has  the  wings  on  the  upper  side 

surface  of  the  lower  wings,  and  by  the  larv%  tawny  orange,  with  brown  and  black  spots ; 

which  is  pubescent,  with  snudl  fleshy  tubercles  lower  wings  generally  black  above,  beneath 

on  the  body,  which  is  not  armed  with  spinesb  reddish,  .or  marbled  with  light  and  dark  brown. 

The  M.  myrina  (Cramer)  is  a  pretty  little  spe-  and  a  pale  golden  semicolon  on  the  middle, 

cies  found  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  som^  whence  the  name ;  the  wings  expand  from  2^  to 

what  resembling  the  M»  selens  of  Eutoto  ^  the  2}  inches,  while  those  of  the  preceding  are  from 

winss  are  fulvous,  with  black  spots  and  undur  8  to  8^  inches ;  it  ap^ars  in  May,  and  again  in 

lated  lines ;  below  there  are  more  than  80  sil^  August,  and  is  seen  till  the  middle  of  October 

very  spots,  and  an  eye-like  spot  near  the  base  in  sunny  places;  the  caterpillars  live  on  the 

of  the  inferior  ones.     In  the  genus  «an«af9  American  elm  and  linden  trees,  and  on  the  hop- 

(Fabr.),  the  knobs  of  the  antennssare  short  and  vine,  to  which  they  are  very  destructive;  the 

broad ;  the  palpi  are  long,  curving,  and  con*  epiny  caterpillars  are  favorite  receptacles  for 

tiguous,  and  form  a  kind  of  beak ;  the  wings  the  eggs  of  th^fteromaltis  vanestm.  a  tinj  chal- 

are  jagged  or  tailed  on  the  posterior  edges ;  the  cidian  parasitic  msect  of  the  order  hffmenoptera^ 

under  side  of  the  lower  wii^  is  often  marked  which  destroys  great  numbers  of  the  chrysalids 

with  a  golden  or  silvery  character  in  the  mid*  in  whose  bodies  the  little  maggots  come  to  matu- 

dle  ;  the  caterpillars  are  armed  with  numerous  rity.  Smsller  species  are  the  F*.  comma  (HarrisX 

spines,  often  live  in  company,  and  do  not  con-  and  F.  progne  (Fabr.),  which  are  much  alike, 

ceal  themselves  under  a  web  or  within  a  folded  expanding  fh>m  2  to  2^  inchea,  above  of  a  tawny 

leaf ;  the  head  of  the  chrysalis  has  2  horn-like  orangey  &e  fore  wings  bordered  and  spotted 

elevations  and  a  prominence  on  the  back  re-  with  black,  the  hind  wings  blackish  posteriorly, 

sembling  a  nose,  presenting  rather  a  grotesque  with  2  black  spots  in  the  middle,  and  a  row  of 

appearance  ;  in  both  sexes  the  anterior  pair  of  brifi^t  orange  spots  before  the  hind  margin,  the 

feet  are  short  and  very  hairy,  and  the  2  poste-  under  side  marbled  with  light  and  dark  streaks, 

rior  pairs  with  double  nails.    Here  belong  the  with  a  silvenr  comma  in  the  former  species, 

tortoise-shell  butterfly  (F.  ttrttai^  Linn.),  and  and  a  silvery  Lin  the  latter,  on  the  middle  of  the 

tlie   following  8  other  British   species :   the  hind  wings ;  the  caterpillars  are  very  raudi 

"Camberwell  beauty  "(F.an^wpo,  Linn.),  with  alike,  being  pale  yellow,  with  a  reddish  head, 

angular  wings  of  a  deep  purplish  blac^  with  white  spines  tipped  with  black,  and  a  row  of  4 

a  yellowish  or  whitish  band  on  the  posterior  rusty  spots  on  each  side  of  the  body ;  they  are 

edge,  and  a  row  of  blue  spots  above;  the  "pea-  found  on  the  American  elm  in  August.    The 

cock*s-eye"  (F.  7o,  Linn.),  reddish   fulvous  genus  nymphalU  (Latr.X  or  apatura  (Fabr.X 

above,  with   a  large  eye-like  spot  on  each  containssome  very  large  and  beautiful  species; 

wing,  on  the  upper  reddish  surrounded  by  a  tlie  anterior  fbet  are  useless  for  locomotion, 

yellowish  circle,  the  under  bladdsh  surround-  and   the   abdomen   is  received  in  a  groove 

ed  by  a  gray  circle,  with  some  bluish  spots,  and  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  lower  wings ; 

under  the  wings  blackish;  and  the  ^painted  the  cate^iUars  are  less  spiny  than  in  the 
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pre<)ediiig  genera.  The  purple  emperor  of  dented,  blaokisli  brovn  abore,  witli  white  dots 
j£aropey  A,  iris  QLinn.),  has  very  strong  and  and  spots,  beneath  greenish  gray  with  similar 
thick  wings,  and  is  capable  or  a  high  and  irregular  spots;  the  caterpillar  is  ffraj,  with  a 
long-eostained  flight;  instead  of  the  zigzag  black  head  and  4  yellow  points  on  the  first  ring, 
motions  of  common  butterflies,  the  spedes  CKf  which  is  narrowed ;  the  chrysalis  is  black, 
this  genus  soar  in  a  steady  manner  like  a  bird  slightly  powdered  with  blue.  In  the  genus 
of  prey;  £rom  their  flying  over  the  tops  of  eudamus  of  Br.  Boisduval  is  the  E,  tityru9 
forest  trees,  they  are  difficult  to  capture,  and  (Fabr.)  of  this  country ;  it  expands  from  2  to2i 
therefore  highly  prized  by  collectors ;  M.  inches^  and  is  of  a  general  brown  color ;  the 
Godart  has  described  more  than  260  different  1st  pair  of  wings  with  a  transverse  band  and  a 
q>ecies,  some  of  which  are  found  in  this  coun-  few  spots  near  the  tip  of  a  honey-yellow  color ; 
try.  In  the  genus  motpho  (Fabr.),  peculiar  to  the  hind  pair  with  a  short  rounded  tail,  and  a 
South  America,  the  antenn»  are  almost  filiform;  broad  silvery  band  across  the  middle  beneath. 
in  this  are  included  some  of  the  most  gorgeous  This  large  and  handsome  species  appears  about 
of  the  lepidoptera.  In  the  genus  hippwrehia  the  middle  of  June,  hovering  over  sweet-soent- 
(Fabr.X  <>'  9atffTu$  (Latr.),  the  antennas  end  in  ed  flowers ;  it  flies  so  rapicQy  and  strongly,  tiiat 
alight  knobby  or  elongated  swellings :  the  an-  it  is  difficult  to  take  it  without  injury ;  the  fe- 
tmor  feet  are  short,  the  hind  pairs  with  double  males  lay  their  eggs,  singly,  on  the  leaves  of  the 
nails,  the  internal  margin  of  the  wings  exoa-  locust  {rdbinia  meudaeacia)  and  B.  viseoM; 
▼ated  to  receive  the  abdomen,  and  the  middle  hatched  in  July,  they  roll  themselves  in  a  cover- 
disooidal  cell  closed  posteriorly ;  the  caterpillar  ing  of  the  leaves,  as  a  protection  from  the 
has  no  spines^  but  is  downy,  with  the  posterior  weather  and  birds;  the  nill-grown  caterpillar 
extremi^  forked.  It  contains  many  species,  is  about  2  inches  long,  of  a  pale  green  color, 
the  wings  of  which  are  often  ornamented  with  with  transverse  streaks  of  darker  green,  with  a 
beaotifnl  eye-like  spots ;  they  frequent  dry  lo-  red  neck  and  head ;  each  lives  in  its  own  case, 
calitles,  over  which  they  fly  in  a  Jerking  and  one  end  of  which  is  left  open  for  egress  at  night, 
sadden  manner.  TheB^Anaronu»eM(B.vibner)^  at  which  time  it  feeds;  they  remain  as  chrys- 
fireqoenting  the  southern  and  south-western  alids  in  their  leafy  cocoons  during  the  winter ; 
statofl^  has  the  wings  brown,  with  submaiginal  the  viscid  locust  is  sometimes  completely  strip* 
blackish  f^xjfts,  beneath  paler,  with  a  series  of  ped  of  its  leaves  by  this  caterpillar.  Of  the  genus 
eye-like  8pK>t8.  The  JTl  9emidea  (Say),  about  2  urania  (Fabr.),  Mr.  Swainson  says  the  butter- 
inches  in  extent  of  wings,  is  of  a  brown  color,  flies  comprising  it  ^'ai^  perhaps,  the  most 
the  lower  wings  marbled  below  with  black  ana  splendid  insects  in  creation.  No  art  can  effee* 
white ;  it  inhabits  the  highest  summits  of  the  tually  represent  the  changeable  and  resplendent 
White  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and,  ac-  green  which  relieves  the  velvet  black  of  the 
cording  to  Say,  seems  to  be  confined  to  that  wings,  and  which  varies  with  every  change  of 
region. — ^In  the  2d  division  of  the  1st  sec-  light.  The  typical  species  are  found  in  tropical 
tion  are  several  small  6-footed  butterflies  America,  where  they  fly  wit^  amazing  rapidity, 
belonging  to  the  fiimUy  lof  lycanada  ;  the  cater*  and  perform,  like  their  prototypes  the  swfdlows, 
pillars  are  sh<Mrt  and  almost  oval,  with  feet  so  annual  migrations." — The  butterflies  are  to  in- 
ehort  that  they  seem  to  g^de  rather  than  walk,  sects  what  the  humming  birds  are  to  the  feath- 
and  they  secure  themselves  by  the  hind  feet  and  ered  tribes,  the  analogy  holding  good  not  only 
a  silken  loop  across  their  bodies.  Here  belongs  in  their  brilliant  colors  and  manner  of  flight,  but 
the  genus  argua  (Lam.),  whidi  contains  many  also  in  the  nature  of  their  nutriment,  the  honey- 
small  species  of  an  azure  blue  color,  variegated  ed  juices  of  the  flowers.  The  happv  life  of  the 
with  Uaok  and  white.  The  genus  ^ry^na^jf^),  butterfly,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  from 
bdoofis  to  America;  polyammaius  (Fabr.)  is  one  sensual  delight  to  another,  resembles  that 
Damed  from  the  beautiml  eye-like  spots  of  the  of  professed  pleasure-seekers,  the  ^^  butterflies 
under  sorfaoe  of  the  wings,  which  are  generally  of  fashion,"  whose  only  oliject  is  enjoyment, 
blue  above  in  the  males,  and  brown  in  the  fe->  whose  existence  is  a  bli^  and  whose  lives  add 
male&  The  genus  lyeana  (Fabr.)  includes  the  nothing  to  the  progress  of  humanity ;  they  are 
splendid  little  species  called  ^  coppers  "  by  col-  mere  useless  consumers  of  the  products  of  other 
lectors.  According  to  A  and  O.  Speyer,  the  men^s  labors ;  a  whole  generation  dies,  and  is 
Ipemnada  and  eryeinadm  belong  to  the  division  deservedly  forgotten.  From  the  transformations 
of  hUaropodot^  in  which  the  anterior  legs  are  of  of  the  butterfly,  natural  theology  has  drawn  one 
adi&rent  form  in  the  2  sexes;  in  the  latter,  of  ^e  most  simple,  beautifiQ,  and  convincing 
the  males  possess  cleaning  paws;  in  the  former,  arguments  for  an  existence  beyond  the  grave, 
the  males  want  daws  on  the  anterior  tarsi,  ana  We  see  the  airy,  brilliant,  perfect  insect,  derived 
the  daw  joint  ends  in  a  sharp  point. — ^The  2d  from  the  crawling,  disgusting,  and  voradous 
section  of  diurnal  lepidoptera  indudes  the  caterpillar*— a  worm  transformed  into  a  sylph— - 
famfly  of  hMperiada^  which  frequent  grassy  a  change  that  no  one,  unless  it  had  been  ac- 
plaoes,  flying  short  dktances  in  a  lerking  man-  tually  seen,  would  bdieve  possible.  Reasoning 
Der,  whenoe  they  are  cidled  ^  skippers  "  by  from  analogy,  this  emblem  of  the  butterfly  has 
Eo^ish  writers.  Hie  hetperia  malia  fFabr.)  seemed  typical  of  the  change  of  the  corruptible 
feeds  on  the  mallows,  whose  leaves  it  folds  up,  into  the  incorruptible  after  death ;  the  grovel- 
and  in  which  it  is  changed ;  the  wings  are  in-  ling  human  desires  are  represented  by  the  creep- 
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ing  eaterpilbir;  in  the  ohrynlis  ve  hare  pr»-  lootw  for  ftsteoing  them  to  ganneDtSy-and  those 

flented  to  ns  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  the  withont.    The  mannfactare  of  these  nsefol  ar- 

tomh ;  and  in  the  hutterfly  we  recognize  a  new*  tides  involves  various  processes,  some  of  them 

horn  existence  of  the  spirit,  freed  from  the  im-  very  interesting,  and  varying  according  to  Uie 

perfections  of  die  earthly  and  finite,  and  re-  materials  nsed.    These  are  metaJ^  horn,  shell, 

joicingin  the  pleasures  of  immortality.  g}^^  mother-of-pearl,  jet,  and  whalehone,  he- 

BUTTERMILK,  the  liquid  whidi  remains  side  the  woven  staf&  which  are  employed  for 

after   separating   the   bntter  from    milk   by  covering  button  moulds.    Birmingham  is  the 

ohnming.    It  consists  of  the  thin  portion  of  most  noted  place  in  the  world  for  Uie  manufao- 

the  milk  with  tiie  caseine  or  curd  intermixed  ture  of  buttons.    In  this  country  it  is  extensive- 

and  some  butter  cmL    When  cream  is  used  ly  carried  on  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  in 

for  churning;  ^e  buttermilk  is  much  richer  Eosthampton,  Mass.    The  principal  manuflM- 

than  If  the  entire  milk  is  empbyed,  and  does  tories  in  the  latter  place  were  established  about 

not  so   readily  sour.     Sweet   buttermilk   is  1849  by  Samuel  Williston  and  Oo.,  who  had 

much  esteemed  by  many  as  a  pleasant  and  nu-  previously  owned  similar   establidiments  in 

tritious  drink.    In  Scotland  it  is  brought  into  Haydenville,  in  the  same  state.    They  give 

the  cities  for  sale  like  otiier  milk.    It  is  used  to  employment  to  260  hands,  consume  annually 

some  extent  in  tiie  preparation  of  a  very  good  $75,000  worth  of  stock,  and   produce  firom 

quality  of  bread.  $176,000  to  $200,000  worth  of  buttons.    Be- 

BUTT£it3,  in  chemistry,  the  name  given  by  cently  an  excellent  button  has  been  made  in 

the  alchemists  to  certain  salts,  genendi^  ohlo<i  Kew  Brunswick  from  India-rubber.     In  the 

rides  of  the  metdls,  which  have  the  consistency  manufacture  of  gilt  buttons,  brass  containing 

of  bntter,  such  as  butters  of  arsenic,  antimony,  very  little  xino  is  used.    This  is  furnished  to 

tin,  iDO,    The  name  is  still  retained  in  some  of  the  button-maker  in  strips^  out  of  which  the 

the  pharmacopoeias.    In  vegetable  chemistry  disks  are  cut  by  a  machine.    This  process  is  so 

it  is  applied  to  fixed  oils  extracted  from  vegeta-  rapid  that  one  person  can  prepare  about  19 

ble  products,  which  at  common  temperatures  gross  in  an  hour.    The  preparing  of  the  shanks 

concrete  and  become  solid.    Such  are  the  oils  U  a  distinct  branch  of  trade.    They  are  made 

of  the  nutmeg,  cocoa,  Jeo.  of  brass  wire,  a  coil  of  it  being  put  into  a  ma- 

BUTTES,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  chine,  in  which  one  end  is  pushed  forward 

KeufohAtel.    Situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  gradually  to  a  pair  of  shears,  and  the  wire  is 

surrounded  by  hij^  mountains,  its  position  is  cut  off  in  smaU  pieces.    It  is  then  bent,  and 

Buch  that  during  many  months  of  the  year  its  being  compressed  between  the  jaws  of  a  vice, 

inhabitants  never  see  &e  sun.    Pop.  1,200.  forms  an  eye.    A  small  hammer  next  strikes 

BUTTISHOLZ,  a  village  and  parish  of  Switz-  the  two  ends,  flattening  them,  and  rendering 

erland,  canton  of  Lucerne.    In  its  vicinity  is  a  the  shank  ready  for  use.    The  labor  of  fasten- 

remarkable  mound  called  Engl&nderhtlbel,  or  ing  these  to  the  button  is  performed  by  women. 

**  Englishman's  hillock."  It  is  the  grave  of  8,000  When  properly  adjusted,  a  little  solder  and 

Englishmen,  fc^owers  of  Engnerrand  de  Ooucy,  rosin  are  applied  to  the  spot  where  the  two 

son-in-law  of  Edward  III.  and  earl  of  Bed*  come  in  contact,  which  melts  on  being  heat- 

lordL    This  nobleman,  in  the  course  of  a  quar*  ed,  and  on  cooling  firmly  unites  them.    The 

rel  with  Leopold  of  Austria,  began  to  devastate  buttons,  after   thorough   cleansing,  are  now 

the  Swiss  eantona,  when  he  was  defeated  by  ready  for  being  ornamented,  either  silvered  ot 

the  peasants  near  Buttisholx,  and  a  large  num*  gilded,  as  may  be  desired.    K  the  fonner,  a 

ber  of  his  troops  out  to  pieces  (1876).  mixture  of  silver  in  solution,  salt^  and  cream  of 

BUTTMANN,  Phiupp  Eabl,  a  German  phi-  tartar,  wiUi  some  other  ingredients,  must  be 

lologist,  bom  at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main,  Dea  7,  stirred  together,  and  the  buttons  washed  with 

1764,  died  in  Berlin,  June  21, 1829.    He  fin*  this  preparation.     For  gilding,  ereat  care  is 

ished  his  education  at  GOttingfen,  and  in  1788  necessary.    An  amalgam  of  gold  leaf  and  mer- 

was  appointed  assistant  librarian  to  the  king  of  curv  is  used.    Tliis  is  gently  heated,  poured  into 

Prussia!,  but  was  constrained  to  turn  sohoolmas-  cold  water,  and  then  struned  through  wash-lea- 

ter  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  sal*  ther  to  remove  the  excess  of  mercury.  The  por- 

ary .    Experiencing  the  want  of  a  good  element-  tion  left  in  the  leather  is  dissolved  in  dOnte  nitric 

ary  Greek  grammar,  he  published,  in  1792,  a  acid,  and  applied  to  the  buttons.    (See  Gildino.) 

small  one  of  his  own  composition,  which  during  To  so  great  a  degree  of  refinement  was  this  art 

his  lifetime  went  through  20  editions.    In  1808,  carried  in  Birmingham,  that  three  pennyworth 

when  the  new  university  was  opened  in  Berlin,  of  gold  was  made  to  cover  a  gross  of  buttons, 

he  was  appointed  one  of  its  first  professors.  He  The  thickness  of  the  precious  metal  could  not 

subsequently  published  an  etymological  and  an  hence  have  exceeded  the  s-jVoinr  ^^  ^^  ^^*  "^^^ 

intermediate  Greek  grammar.    The  latter  has  next  process  is  to  free  them  from  all  the  mercury 

been  translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Bobinson,  by  heat.   For  this  purpose  they  are  thrown  into 

and  the  elementary  grammar  by  Mr.  Edward  a  wire  cage  within  a  furnace  constructed  in  such 

Everett.  a  manner  that  the  mercnriid  vapor  is  conducted 

BUTTON,  an  article  used  for  the  fastening  into  a  vessel  containing  water,  in  which  it  is 
of  clothing  and  for  ornament.  Buttons  may  be  condensed.  This  is  termed  drying  off.  Bur- 
divided  into  2  clasaoa,  those  with  shanks  or  nishing  completes  the  work.    As  the  Ashion  of 
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Mtoilfl  Is  constantly  ohangiog,  new  forms  aod  Aug.  28, 1832.    He  iras  edacated  at  Verona, 

new  mAtorials   are  always  cominff  into- use.  and  early  made  himself  known  by  varions 

Moolda  eoyered  with  silk,  yelvet,  £c.,  have  of  poems,  and  also  by  his  novel  of  ^^  The  Two 

late  in  a  measare  saperseded  the  gilt  buttons.  Travellers."'     When    the   French   revolution 

—Buttons  without  sbanks  are  made  of  simple  broke  oot^  he  became  a  leader  of  the  French 

disks  of  horn,  wood,  or  other  material,  with  party  in  Italy,  and  received  from  Ki^leon  the 

holes  drilled  through  them,  by  means  of  lathes,  i^[>pointment  of  secretary  general  of  the  con* 

for tiiepnrpose  of  sewing  them  on.  grass  of  Venice.    After  the  treaty  of  Gampo 

BUTTON,  Thoxaa,  an  Engli^  navigator  in  Formio  he  removed  to  France^  and  became 

the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  sue*  professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature 

eassor  of  Hudson  in  ezploriug  the  N.  K  coast  at  St.  Oyr.    Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 

ni  North  America.    He  sallea  in  1612  with  2  professor  of  history  and  bdles^lettres  at  Man* 

veesela,  the    Resolution   and  the  Discovery,  tua,  and  was  subsequently  employed  in  several 

pawod  through  Hudson^s  straits,  and  was  the  political  offices.    He  wrote  a  history  of  Venice 

liBt  to  reaeh  land  on  the  western  coast  of  the  and  of  Italian  literature. 
bay.    The  point  which  he  tooched  was  in  lat       BUTYHIO  AOID,  one  of  a  number  of  adds 

62%  and  was  named  by  him  Carey's  Swan's  which  are  produced  by  the  action  of  easeine 

Nest.    Being  obliged  to  winter  in  this  region,  in   milk  upon   the  sugar   it   also   contains ; 

lie  selected  a  position  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  lactic  acid  being  first  formed,  and  this  by  its  de* 

fint  Djuned  by  him  Nelson's,  after  the  master  oompodtion  producing  butyric   and  carbonic 

of   his   ship.     Every  precaution  was  taken  acids  and  hydrogen.    Its  chemical  formula  is 

against  cold  and  icebergs,  yet  the  severity  of  OaH^Os'f-HO.    It  is  the  substance  wbich  gives 

the  climate  occasioned  much  suffering  to  his  the  rank  smell  to  rancid  butter.  When  obtahied^ 

craw,  and  was  fatal  to  a  few  of  them.    During  as  it  may  be  firom  butter  and  from  sugar,  it  is 

the  next  summer  he  explored  and  named  sev*  in  the  form  of  a  dear,  oily,  volatile  fluid.    It 

eral  plaoee  on  the  coast  of  Hudson's  bay,  and  combines  with  bases,  and  forms  crystalline  salts^ 

advancing  to  the  lat.  65"*,  became  convinced  of  which  possess  no  taste.    The  compound  of  ^is 

the  possibility  of  the  north-west  passage.  add  and  glycerine,  also  contained  in  butter,  is 

BUTTON  WOOD.    See  Plane  Tbbb.  called  butyrine. 

BUTTKESSES,  props  or  supports  on  the  out-       BUXAB,  or  Baosab,  a  town  of  British  Indi% 

side  to  very  tall  structures,  such  as  bridges  in  the  district  of  Sbahabad,  presidency  of  Ben* 

wluch  bear  a  heavy  superstructure.    In  Gothic  gal,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges^ 

architeotare  a  pilaster,  pier,  or  masonry  added  about  60  miles  below  Benares.    Pop.  estimated 

to  and  standing  out  from  the  exterior  of  a  walL  at  about  8,000.    It  is  a  huge  town,  with  houses 

BUfTS,  the  name  of  the  hinges  used  for  built  after  the  usual  Indian  flushion  of  mud  and 

doors.    These  are  cut  out  from  strips  of  iron  thatch,  a  few  bungalows  of  somewhat  better 

or  brass  in  the  form  of  2  blanks  of  equal  size,  character  occupied  by  Europeans,  a  good  bazaar, 

wMeh  by  bending  rollers  are  each  turned  over  and  some  handsome  mosques.    On  an  eminence 

along  a  part  of  one  edge,  so  as  to  form  a  cylindri-  near  the  river  is  a  small  fort,  now  dismantled. 

cal  cavity  for  the  insertk>n  of  the  pin  which  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  railway  under  construction 

holds  them  together,  and  on  whidi  the  parts  from  Oaloutta  to  Agra  and  Delhi.   Baxariscele^ 

turn.    The  portion  of  metal  whidi  would  nave  brated  for  a  victory,  which  confirmed  the  British 

made  tiie  cylinder  the  whole  length  of  the  edge  in  the  possession  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  obtained, 

is  cot  ont,  that  the  2  parts  may  fit  into  each  Oct.  28, 1764^  by  HBjor  (afterward  Sur  Hector) 

cytfaer.    By  improved  processes  recently  intro*  Munro,  with  a  force  of  857  Europeans  and  6,215 

doced  they  are  now  commonly  made  by  casting  sepoys,  over  an  army  of  from  40^000  to  60,000 

melted  brass  or  iron  into  the  form  above  d&*  men,  commanded  by  Meer  Oossmi  (or  Oossim 

aeribed,  and  the  cast-iron  is  afterward  com*  Ali  £han)  and  BnJ  ah  udDowlah,  vizier  of  Oudei 

moiJy  converted  into  malleable.  After  an  action  of  8  hours'  duration  the  Mogul 

BUTTS,  a  centrsl  countj  of  G^eorgia,  bound-  force  gave  way,  and  was  pursued  by  the  British 

ed  K  by  the  Ockmnlgee  nver,  wate^  by  ser-  to  a  bridge  of  boats  across  a  stream  2  miles  teom 

eral  creeks,  and  having   an  area  of  about  the  field  of  battle.     To  save  the  bulk  of  his 

240  sq.  m.    It  has  a  moderately  uneven  sur*  army  and  treasure,  tlie  vizier  caused  this  bridge 

laee  and  a  fertile  soil.     The  productions  in  to  be  destroyed  before  the  entire  body  had 

1850  were  224,980  bushels  of  Indian  com,  crossed,  thus  sacrificing  2,000  of  his  rear  guard, 

51^889  of  aweet  potatoes,  24,690  of  oats,  4,110  but  effectually  checking   the   pursuit.     The 

bales  of  ootton,  and  1,540  lbs.  of  rice.    There  British  loss  was  847  men ;  that  of  the  enemy 

were  6  saw  mills,  5  grist  mills,  1  woollen  fhc*  amounted,  to  about  4,000,  beside  138  cannon, 
tory,  2  tanneries,  12  churches,  and  211  pupils       BUXHOWDEK,  Fbisdrich  Wilhblm,  county 

attending   public  schools.     The  county  was  a  Russian  general  of  Livonian  descent,  bom 

named  in  honor  of  Oapt  Samuel  Butts,  an  offl-  Sept.  14,  1760,  at  Magnusdal,  died  Aug.  28, 

eer  in  the  war  of  1812.    Capital,  Jackson.  1811,  at   his   estate  of  Lohde  in   Esthonia. 

Pop.  in    1855,  6,888,  of  whom  8,076  were  He   owed   his   first   advancement   to   Count 

riavea  Orloff  and  to  a  rich  marriage,  after  which  he 

BUTTUBA,  AvTOHio,  an  Italian  poet^  bom  was   engaged    for   many  years   against   the 

at  JfoV^ni^  Karch  27, 1771,  died  in  Paris,  Turks,  and  in  Italy  andOermany.    In  1789  ha 
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was  made  general,  and  in  the  next  year  oon-  metioal  calonlations.    He  seemed  unable  to  con- 

dnoted  with  snooeaa  the  oampaign  against  the  mder  any  thing  save  with  respect  to  the  number 

Swedes,    He  oommanded  a  division  of  the  army  of  its  constituent  parts.    He  heard  a  sermon, 

in  the  war  against  Poland,  was  in  the  storming  but  remembered  nothing  of  it  except  the  exact 

of  Praga  under  Suwarof^  was  soon  after  ap-  number  of  words  it  contained,  which  he  had 

pointed  to  the  administnuon  of  Poland,  and  counted.    If  the  size  of  an  object  were  named, 

still  later  to  the  position  of  military  governor  he  would  instantly  declare  how  many  hairs^- 

of  Bt.  Petersburg.    He  was  for  a  short  time  in  breadths  it  contained.    If  an  interval  of  time 

disgrace  and  retired  to  Germany,  but  was  re-  were  stated,  he  would  as  rapidly  state  the  num- 

stored  to  his  offices  upon  the  death  of  Paul  I.  ber  of  minutes  and  seconds  it  was  composed  of. 

At  Austerlitz  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  He  scarcely  had  a  system  of  calculation,  as,  from 

the  Russians,  and  in  1808  led  a  successfttl  ex-  his  own  obscure  explanation,  his  method  was 

pedition  against  the  Swedes.  clumsy  and  circuitous,  though  the  operation 

BUXTON  (Lat.  Bueait&ntim\  a  market  town  was  extremely  swift.  He  walked  to  London  to 
and  fashionable  watering  place  of  England,  in  have  a  sight  of  the  king,  and  was  examined 
tiie  parish  of  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  situated  in  by  the  royal  society,  who  asked  him:  '^In  a 
a  deep  valley,  81  miles  W.  N.  W.  or  Derby  and  body  whose  8  sides  are,  respectively,  28,145,789 
180  N.  K  W.  of  London.  Pop.  in  1861, 1,286.  It  yards,  5,642,782  yards,  and  64,966  yards,  how 
consists  of  a  new  and  an  ola  town,  the  former  many  cubical  eighths  of  an  inch  are  there?"  His 
of  which  is  the  best  built  and  contains  the  most  reply,  calculated  at  once  without  one  figure  hav« 
interesting  edifices.  Its  chief  architectural  inff  been  written  down,  was  found  to  be  correct 
beauty  is  the  crescent,  a  range  of  buildlDgs  in  When  taken  to  see  Garrick  perform  Richard  III., 
the  Greciim  style  erected  by  the  5th  duke  of  he  amused  himself  by  counting  the  number  of 
Devonshire,  in  1779-*86.  They  comprise  hotels,  words  epoken,  and  how  many  each  performer 
a  ball-room,  a  library,  lodging  houses,  a  bank,  uttered  respectively.  Except  with  respect  to 
arcade,  promenade,  and  a  long  range  of  stables  this  mastery  of  numbers,  his  intellect  was  much 
with  a  covered  riding  gallery  160  yards  round,  inferior  to  that  of  ordinary  men. 
Near  by  is  the  *'  Old  Hall''  (now  an  inn),  where  BUXTON,  Snt  Thomas  Foweix,  a  British 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  once  had  her  residence,  legislator  and  philanthropist^  born  at  Castle 
Itwasbuiltbytheearlof  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Hedingham,  Essex,  April  1, 1786,  died  at  his 
the  custody  of  the  unfortunate  queen  was  in-  residence  near  Aylsham,  Feb.  19, 1845.  He  re- 
trusted  by  Elizabeth.  The  pari^  church  is  a  ceived  his  education  at  Donnybrook,  and  subse- 
modem  edifice  of  great  beauty.  There  are  also  quently  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  At  the  age 
several  chapels,  2  schools,  and  fine  public  walks,  of  21  he  married  Miss  Gumey ;  by  this  marriage 
The  diief  attraction  of  Buxton,  however,  is  its  he  became  brother-in-law  to  j^brs.  Elizabeth  F^. 
mineral  waters.  They  are  celebrated  for  their  In  1808  he  became  a  derk,  in  1811  a  partner, 
medicinal  virtues,  particularly  in  cases  of  gout,  and  soon  after  prindpal  manager  of  the  brew- 
rheumatism,  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  ery  of  Truman,  Hanbury.  and  Co.,  of  London. 
They  are  saline,  sulphurous,  and  charged  with  Locally  connected  with  the  manufacturing  dis- 
nitrogen.  Their  temperature  is  lower  than  that  trict  of  Spitalfields,  the  safieringsof  the  poor 
of  the  Bath  waters,  being  about  100^  F.,  and  one  inhabitants  were  so  apparent  to  him  that,  in  1816, 
of  the  wells  has  a  double  pump  by  which  either  he  took  an  active  part  in  a  public  meeting,  by 
hot  or  cold  water  may  be  obtained  within  a  dis-  which  £44,000  was  collected  for  their  relief, 
tanoe  of  a  few  inches  from  each  other.  There  Prison  discipline  also  interested  him.  and,  in 
is  also  a  chalybeate  spring  behind  the  crescent,  coiyunction  with  Mrs.  Fry  and  Mr.  Hoare,  his 
Baths,  both  public  and  private,  are  numerous^  brother-in-law^  he  personally  examined  into  the 
and  there  is  a  charitable  subscription  fand,  state  of  British  prisons,  and  published  the 
called  the  ^  bath  charity,"  by  which  from  1,000  resalt  of  his  inqnity.  From  this  came  the  priscm 
to  1,200  poor  invalids  are  annually  maintained  discipliDC  society,  which  led  to  the  removal  of 
for  one  month  while  using  the  waters.  The  fash-  many  of  the  evils  pointed  out.  From  1818  to 
ionable  season  extends  from  June  to  October,  1837,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Yilliers,  Mr. 
and  the  town  is  then  visited  by  from  12,000  to  Buxton  was  member  of  parliament  for  Wey- 
14,000  persons.  The  vicinity  abounds  in  charm-  mouth.  For  this  period  or  nearty  20  years,  he 
ing  scenery  and  has  many  natural  curiosities,  was  constant  in  his  attendance,  and  a  frequent 
Half  a  mile  distant  is  a  Urge  and  remarkable  speaker.  Prison  discipline,  the  amelioration  of 
stalaotitio  cavern  called  Poolers  Hole,  and  not  tne  criminal  law,  the  suppression  of  lotteries 
far  off  is  the  Diamond  hill,  so  named  from  a  the  abolition  of  Hindoo  widow-burning,  and 
profusion  of  crystals  found  in  its  soil  which  the  abolition  of  slavery,  were  subjects  on  which 
are  sometimes  dignified  by  the  name  of  Baxton  he  was  always  earnest,  and  sometimes,  from 
diamonds.  The  iDhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  that  earnestness,  almost  eloquent  He  cordially 
in  lime-burning  and  the  manufacture  of  alabas*  cooperated  with  Mr.  Wilberforce  on  the  anti- 
ter,  spar,  and  other  ornaments.          .  sLavery  question,  and  succeeded  him  as  recogniz* 

BUXTON,  Jbdsdiah,  an  EngliBh  mental  cal-  ed  parliamentary  leader  of  the  party ;  Brougham, 

oulator,  bom  at  Elmton,  Derbyshire,  in  1705,  Lushington,  Macaulay,  Mackintosh,  and  other 

died  in  1776.    He  could  not  write,  but  pos-  able  literals,  strongly  supporting  him.    He  was 

sessed  a  great  facility  in  performing  mental  ariUi-  ^  member  of  the  legislatare  which,  in  1888, 
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•bolkhed  colonial  fiUvery,  yoting  £80,000,000  but  a  single  spedies,  the  IGaauuippi  kite,  L 
to  oompeoflate  the  slave-owners.  After  he  left  plu/nibea^  which  in  manners,  as  in  aspect  and 
pariiament  he  employed  his  leisore  in  writing  a  formation,  approaches  nearest  to  the  trae  £al- 
book  ag^nst  the  African  slave  trade.  His  last  ao*  cons,  flyii]^  to  a  great  h^ght,  where  it  remains 
Uvepwt  in  pnbUo  business  was  to  participate  in  a  poised  or  stationary  for  a  considerable  length  of 
meeting,  held  at  Exeter  hall,  in  1840,  under  time,  and  again  cleaving  the  air  with  riqpidity 
the  prendency  of  Prince  Albert,  which  led  to  in  pursuit  of  the  large  insects,  which,  as  well  as 
the  expedition  to  the  Niger  in  the  following  biids  and  reptiles,  form  its  prey.  Its  back  aod 
year.  His  memoirs,  which  include  an  auto-  wings  are  slate-blue ;  its  head  and  belly  whitish 
biography,  appeared  in  1848,  edited  by  Mr.  spotted  with  brown;  its  irides  fine  red.  The 
Oharies  Buxton.  2d  cenus,  dreua^  or  harrier,  contains  several 
BUXTORF,  JoHAKK,  a  German  orientalist,  species:  the  moor  buzzard  of  Europe,  C.  cBru- 
bom  at  Oamen,  in  Westphalia,  Dec  25, 1564,  died  gino^m  ;  the  ringtail,  (7.  pygarguM  ;  the  hen  bar- 
of  the  plague  in  Basel,  Sept  18, 1629.  He  was  rier,  G.  eyan&ut;  the  2  last  now  generally  sup- 
profeeeor  at  Basel,  and  the  most  eminent  orien-  posed  to  be  merely  varieties  of  sex  and  age — ^both 
tal  and  Greek  scholar  of  his  day.  His  most  common  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America; 
important  works  are  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  the  (7.  melanoletwus  and  G.  acoli  of  Europe,  and 
the  rabbinical  and  masoretio  notes,  a  He-  G.  ranioorui^  G,  Maurtu^  (7.  Swaiiuanii^  and  G, 
brew  grammar,  and  a  Hebrew  and  Ohaldee  lex-  VaUltmtii^  of  South  Afnca.  The  genus  pemii^ 
icon.  He  was  a  Oalvinist-^oHAmr,  his  son,  which  is  distingmshed  by  having  the  lorum, 
bom  in  Basel,  Aug.  13, 1699,  died  there  Aug.  which  surrounds  t^e  eye,  feathered  instead  of 
16, 1664^  succeeded  his  fiither  in  the  chair  of  naked,  contains  but  one  species,  the  honey  bnz- 
Hebrew  at  Basel,  and  occupied  it  for  84  years  zard,  P.  apicortu;  a  gross  misnomer,  by  the  way, 
until  bb  death.  The  same  chair  was  fiUed  by  his  since  the  bird  never  touches  the  honey,  although 
■on  and  his  nephew  succesavely  during  68  it  feeds  greedily  on  the  larvie  of  the  wasps  and 
yean  longer,  making  a  combined  occupancy  of  bees  whose  nests  it  violates  and  whose  combs  it 
this  professiimal  chair  by  the  Buxton  fiftmily  steids,  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  their  in- 
for  an  unbroken  period  of  140  years.  mates.  It  is  common  to  many  parts  of  Europe, 
BUYUKDEREH,  a  little  town  on  the  western  and  to  most  oriental  countries;  but  it  is  un- 
aide  of  the  Bosporus,  situated  in  the  midst  of  known  in  America  and  Australia.  The  genus 
alanse,  deep-bosomed  valley.  It  is  the  summer  InUeo^  or  buzzard  proper,  embraces  several 
reiddence  of  the  Ohristian  embassies  at  Oonstan-  species,  of  which  the  common  buzzard  of  Eu- 
tinople,  and  its  gardens  and  palaces,  not  leas  rope  is  the  type.  The  chief  characteristic  is  a 
than  its  natural  beauty  and  coolness,  make  it  a  bluish  black  Dili,  darkest  toward  the  point 
£ivorite  promenade  ground.  A  group  of  plane  This  bird  is  common  in  the  fur  countries  of 
tieee,  the  most  splendid  on  the  Bosporus, — the  North  America  and  on  the  plains  of  the  Sas- 
Roaaian  palace,  distinguished  by  the  regularity  katchewan.  The  other  principal  species  are  the 
<tf  its  arohitectnre,  and  the  extensive  gardens  rough-legged  buzzard,  B,  lagopuSj  or  hawk, 
of  Baron  Hubsch,  are  particularly  mentioned,  peculiar  to  North  America;  the  B,  haeha  of 
Thetradltionthat  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  encamped  Hindostan  and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.;  the 
here  with  his  army  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  orig-  B.  jackal  and  B  TaeharduSj  as  sdao  the 
inal  records  of  the  crusades.  httoMes  L^ionii,  of  South  Africa. — ^It  is  well 
BUZEN,  a  province  of  Japan,  in  the  isUnd  of  remarked  by  Vigors,  that  of  all  the  falconidc^ 
Kioo  8ioo.  It  is  separated  from  Nipbon  by  the  the  sub-famUy  of  buzzards  approaches  nearest 
strait  of  Van  derCapellen,  and  comprises  28  isl-  to  the  &mily  of  the  owls,  9trigid4»,  In  their 
aods,  all  miimportant.  doUifnl  habits,  their  heavy  flight,  and  indeed 
BUZZARD  (buteanina)^  the  4th  sub-family  in  their  whole  appearance,  these  contiguous 
of  the  birds  of  prey,/aleanidm.  Beak  moder-  groups  evince  a  general  resemblance,  indicating 
ate,  hooked  from  the  base;  tail  equal.  The  a  corresponding  inferiority  in  the  qualitiea 
buzaards  agree  with  the  hawks  and  fiilcons,  sub-  which  distinguish  the  birds  of  prey.  The  soft 
families  2  and  8,  aecipUrina  and  faiUonina^  in  and  loose  texture  of  the  plumage  of  both  pre- 
haviog  the  wings  short,  and  the  biU  crooked  fiom  sents  a  similar  affinity,  and  he  adds  that  the 
the  base.  They  differ  f^om  them  both,  in  hav-  eircui^  or  harrier,  in  particular,  furnishes  us  with 
iog  the  bill  somewhat  longer  and  weaker,  and  a  still  more  intimate  point  of  resemblance.  The 
wanting  the  tooth  on  the  upper  mandible,  which  feathers  tiiat  cover  the  cheeks  and  ears  form, 
is  one  of  the  principal  dutinctions.  There  is,  as  he  says,  a  sort  of  rounded  collar  that  rises 
however,  some  approximation  to  this  tooth  in  on  each  side  of  the  face,  thus  exhibiting  a  con- 
ffae  first  genus,  ictinioy  which  has  the  edge  of  formity  to  the  disk,  or  circular  erection  of  the 
file  upper  mandible  somewhat  angularly  fes-  Uce  feathers,  so  conspicuous  in  the  owls.  The 
tooned,  or  sobdenticulated,  and  the  lower  one  buzzards  seek  their  food  late  in  the  eveninff, 
distinctly  notched.  In  the  wings  of  the  buz-  and  in  that  respect^  as  in  their  low,  slow-sail- 
laida^  the  8d  and  4th  quill  feathers  are  the  long-  ing  flight  Just  above  the  tops  of  the  Ions  mead- 
cat;  in  the  fiilcons  the  3d;  and  in  the  hawks  ow  grass,  whidi  they  almoat  fim  with  their 
the  4th.  This  sab-fiunily  is  not  numerous.  It  wings,  as  they  seek  in  it  their  prey  of  small 
contains  but  4  genera,  ictiniOf  circug,  perniBy  quadrupeds,  such  as  field  mice  and  ground  squir- 
aod  hUe04    Of  &^  ^i^t  genus,  icHnia^  there  is  rels,  the  inferior  reptUee,  newts,  crogs,  lizards, 
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and  snakes,  as  well  as  the  jonng  of  game,  both  had  his  reputation  dof^ended  on  the  merits  of 
winged  and  far-bearing,  among  which  they  make  his  poetical  effnmons.  The  cheerfol  flow  of  his 
sad  havoc,  all  the  Tarieties  of  this  snb-fiunilj,  spintS)  and  frank  gayetjr  of  his  conversation, 
except  the  Mississippi  kite,  which  has^  as  re-  seem  to  have  been  something  oat  of  the  corn- 
marked  above>  the  high-soaring  and  sweeping  mon  way,  and  to  have  left  an  endaring  mark  on 
flight  of  the  faJcons,  closely  resemble  the  owls,  the  memories  of  that  generation.  His  piety 
These  birds  most  on  no  aoooont  be  oonfonnded  was  tinctared  with  no  asceticism.  He  was  not 
with  the  American  vnltnres,  of  which  there  one  who  refrained  "  when  God  sent  a  cheerful 
are  2  species  foand  in  the  United  States,  the  hoar,"  and  the  lively  sallies  of  his  sprightly  ira- 
cathartes  awray  or  tarkey  buzzard,  as  it  is  agination,  always  kept  within  the  limits  of  de- 
erroneously  called,  and  the  cathartes  atraiusy  cornm,  were  restrained  by  no  fear  of  injaring 
or  carrion  crow,  as  it  is  misnamed  ia  the  South,  his  personal  or  clerical  dignity.  Many  of  his 
These  birds  are  pure  vultures,  having  the  bare  sayings  are  still  preserved  in  the  popular  mind, 
fleshy  necks  and  carrion  habits  of  that  most  and  probably  many  more  are  bestowed  upon 
disgusting  class  of  birds,  and  do  not  bear  the  him  to  which  he  had  no  daim.  They  do  not 
most  remote  resemblance,  in  figure,  flight,  or  often  riseabove  the  dignity  of  the  ^ronMnosia 
habits,  much  less  in  structural  ehariicteristics,  or  pun ;  but  they  have  had  the  effect  of  amns- 
to  the  family  of  buzzards,  with  which,  through  ing  his  contemporaries  and  making  his  name 
an  almost  universal  blunder  of  nomenclatare,  remembered.  That  his  vivacious  temperament, 
tiiey  have  been,  it  is  to  be  feared,  irrevocably  however,  was  not  the  effect  of  specific  levity  of 
confounded.  character,  was  proved  by  the  personal  sacrifices 

BUZZARD'S  BAY,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Mas-  he  submitted  to  rather  than  be  false  to  his  ideas 

sachusetts,  80  miles  long  by  a  mean  width  of  of  public  duty.    During  the  heat  and  turmoil 

7,  contains  the  harbors  of  New  Bedford,  Fair  of  the  times  preceding  the  revolution,  and 

Haven,  Bochester,  and  Wareham.  It  is  sheltered  the  political  agitations,  of  which  Boston  was 

fh>m  the  ocean,  and  separated  from  the  Vine-  then  the  centre,  he  muntained  his  allegiance  to 

yard  sound,  by  the  Elizabeth  islands.  the  British  crown  with  unfaltering  fidelity. 

BYLES,  MA.TB3EB,  a  minister  of  Boston,  of  However  mistaken  his  ideas  on  this  subject  may 
considerable  note  in  the  last  century,  and  of  a  now  be  esteemed,  no  one  can  doubt  thennceri- 
good  deal  of  local  and  traditionaiy  interest  in  ty  of  his  loyalty,  nor  the  high  sense  of  daty 
his  native  place  to  this  day,  bom  in  1706,  died  under  which  he  acted.  Alter  having  been  hap- 
in  1788.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  pily  united  with  his  parish  for  more  than  80 
1725,  and,  embracing  the  profession  of  the  minis-  years,  his  connection  with  it  was  dissolved  in 
try,  was  ordained  over  the  church  in  HoUis  1776,  he  being  then  70  years  of  age,  on  aocoant 
streetinBoeton,  in  the  year  1788,  and  obtained  of  his  political  opinions,  and  his  utterance  of 
a  distinguished  position  among  the  contempo-  them  in  the  pulpit  by  prayers  for  the  king  and 
rary  clergy.  He  was  learned  aner  the  manner  of  royal  family.  The  next  year  he  was  denounced 
those  times,  and  was  more  addicted  to  literary  in  town  meeting  as  an  enemy  to  the  country, 
recreations,  and  had  a  keener  relish  of  the  later  and  snbaequentiy  arrested,  held  to  bail,  tried, 
humanities,  than  was  then  common  among  the  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  a  guard-ship, 
members  of  his  profession.  To  his  reputation  and  to  subsequent  exile.  This  sentence  was 
for  solid  learning  and  theological  research  he  afterward  commuted,  probably  through  the 
probably  owed  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divini-  respect  felt  for  his  spirit  and  a  kindly  recollec- 
ty,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  tion  of  his  humor,  to  confinement  in  his  own 
umversity  of  Aberdeen  in  1765.  At  that  time  honse.  This  was  carried  into  effect,  and  he  was 
these  distinctions,  now  so  common,  were  rarely  detained  a  prisoner  in  his  house,  with  a  sentinel 
ei\}oyed  by  American  divines.  As  a  proof  of  his  before  the  door.  This  severity  was  soon  relaxed 
recognized  excellence  in  polite  letters,  we  may  for  a  while,  and  afterward  renewed.  One  of  the 
accept  the  fact  that  he  was  the  correspondent  stories  told  of  him  is,  that  wishing  to  have  an 
of  some  of  the  chief  poets  and  authors  of  £ng-  errand  done  at  a  distance,  he  asked  the  sentry 
land.  Letters  firom  Pope  and  Swift  were  to  undertake  it  The  man  objected  on  the 
among  the  relics  of  his  life  which  were  pre-  ground  that  he  could  not  leave  the  door  un- 
served with  pious  care  by  his  2  daughters,  who  guarded ;  on  which  the  doctor  volunteered  to 
lived  to  an  extreme  old  age.  He  was  himself  be  his  substitute,  and  accordingly  was  seen  by 
a  votary  pf  tiie  muses  in  a  small  way,  and  a  some  one  in  authority,  in  powdered  wig  and 
volume  of  his  miscellaneous  poems  was  puh*  cocked  hat,  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  walk* 
lishedinl744.  He  gave  an  early  expression,  too,  ing  up  and  down  before  his  house,  keeping 
to  the  lovalty  which  distinguished  nis  character  gruird  over  himself.  His  release  from  custody 
through  life,  in  a  poem  on  the  death  of  George  socm  followed,  on  which  occasion,  alluding  to 
I.  and  the  succession  of  his  son,  in  1727,  when  these  changes  of  treatment,  he  said  that  he  had 
he  was  but  21  years  of  age.  He  also  tempered  been  ^'guarded,  regarded,  and  dbregarded." 
the  bereavement  which  Governor  Belcher  Dr.  Byles  was  of  the  Congregational  order, 
had  suffered  in  the  loss  of  his  wife  in  1784,  by  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  ecclesiastical 
such  consolation  as  an  elegiac  epistle  could  establishment  of  New  England.  Like  most  of 
convey.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  his  his  faith,  remembering  the  persecutions  which 
name  would  have  been  preserved  to  this  time^  hadleft  a  hereditary  grudge  agaiJ^t  the  church 
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of  England  in  the  miods  of  the  deMMndantt  of  mtmicatlon  with  the  garnaon,  which,  after  an. 
the  Faritaoa,  he  had  no  very  friendly  feelings  indecisiye  engagement  with  the  French  fleet, 
toward  the  establishment,  or  the  o&hoots  it  proved  nnsaooefisfoL  For  his  conduct  in  this 
had  sent  forth  into  this  country.  When  King-s  business  he  was  superseded,  and  on  his  return 
chapel,  yet  standing,  was  built  in  1749,  Dr.  home  was  brought  to  a  court  martial  After  a 
Byks  was  looking  at  the  lower  range  of  win-  long  trial  he  was  found  guilty  of  cowardice  in 
dowa,  which  are  small,  deep,  and  nearly  square,  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  sentenced  to 
"•  I  have  often  heard,^'  said  he,  **  of  the  eanoiis  be  shot,  but  recommended  to  mercy.  In  spite. 
of  the  church,  but  I  never  saw  the  pcrt-holu  however,  of  all  done  in  his  flavor,  his  political 
before.'^  Thia  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  enemies  prevailed,  and,  March  14, 1757,  he  was 
of  the  moU  which  have  kept  their  place  in  the  executed  at  Portsmouth.  The  unanimous  ver- 
popular  memory. — ^Dr.  Byles  spent  the  rest  of  diet  of  posterity  has  acquitted  Byng  of  the 
his  days  in  Boston,  well  respected  even  by  those  charge  for  which  he  was  condemned,  and  has 
who  most  disapproved  his  politios,  until  be  died  imputed  to  the  ministry  of  the  day  the  infs^- 
at  the  age  of  82.  Ue  retained  his  loyalty  to  the  mous  crime  of  sacrificing  him  for  the  purpose  of 
last,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  2  daughters,  who  diverting  popular  odium  from  themselves  for 
lived  in  his  house,  then  on  the  skirts  of  the  town,  their  inert  conduct  of  the  war.  Byng  might 
but  now  .not  far  from  its  territorial  centre,  not  have  been  the  worthy  successor  of  Blake  or 
Probably  his  Britannic  mi^esty  had  no  more  Anson,  but  his  ships  were  unseaworthy,  ill- 
loyal  sabjects  in  his  dommions  than  these  2  manned,  and  worse  equipped.  His  fault,  at  the 
ladies,  who  remained  living  monuments  of  the  most,  amounted  to  excessive  caution ;  but  his  un- 
fiaelings,  habits,  and  opinions  of  the  last  century  popularity  seconded  the  schemes  of  intriguers, 
until  &r  into  this.  The  survivor  of  the  2  died  .  BYNKEBSHOilK,  Kobhbus  yak,  a  Dutch 
as  late  as  1887. — His  son,  Hatbkb,  who  jurist^  bom  at  Middelburg,  in  Zealand,  ii^  1678, 
began  life  as  a  Congregational  minister,  and  died  April  16, 1748.  His  most  important  work, 
was  for  several  years  settled  in  New  London,  entitled  ObserwUii(yMi  Juru  Bomani^  in  which 
Conn.,  became  an  Episcopalian  in  176B,  and  he  investigates  the  origin,  traces  the  progress, 
was  for  several  years  rector  of  Christ's  church,  and  delineates  the  character  of  the  Roman  jnris- 
Boston.  He  left  Boston  with  the  tories,  prudence,  oonsists  of  8  books,  and  was  pub- 
and  died  rector  of  a  church  in  St  John^  in  fished  in  2  parts  in  1710  and  1788. 
1814.  He  was  a  man  of  good  parts  and  learn-  BYBD,  William,  colonel,  a  distinguished  cit- 
in([^  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  i2en  of  Virnnia,  born  about  1650,  died  in  1748. 
iiroirn  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  received  a  liberal  education  in  England,  pos- 

BTNG,  6j£OBOB  (ViscouivT  Torrinotok),  an  sessed  one  of  the  largest  libraries  in  the  col- 
English  admiral,  born  in  Wrotham,  Kent,  Jan.  onies,  and,  having  a  large  property,  lived  in  a 
27, 1668,  died  in  London,  Jan.  17, 1788,  served  splendid  style,  unrivalled  in  Virginia.  He  was 
in  the  British  navy  as  midshipman  untU  his  a  member  of  the  council  in  1682.  In  1699, 
18th  year,  when  he  joined  the  land  service,  when  about  800  French  Protestanta  arrived  in 
He  was  in  tbe  famous  Tangiers  regiment,  in  Yii^^a,  flying  from  persecution  in  France,  he 
which,  at  the  ago  of  21,  he  became  fieutenant.  extended  to  them  the  most  generous  assistance. 
Soon  after  he  again  Joined  the  navy,  and  was  se-  In  1728  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
verely  wounded  in  a  conflict  between  the  Phoe-  establishing  the  boundary  line  between  Yiiiginia 
nix  and  a  Cingalese  pirate  in  the  East  Indies,  and  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
He  wasin  Sir  George  Kooke'Bexpedition,and  was  royal  society,  and  wrote  for  the  ^'Philosoph- 
made  rear-admiral  for  his  services  at  the  battle  iool  Transactions"  an  account  of  a  negro  boy 
of  Malaga.  Having  been  previously  elected  dappled  with  white  spots. 
member  of  parliament  for  Plymouth,  he  was,  in  BxRGIUS,  Justus,  properly  Jobst  B0boi,  a 
1721,  created  Viscount  Torrington,  and  finally  Bwiss  inventor,  born  at  Lichtensteig,  inSwitzer- 
raised  to  the  office  of  firet  lord  of  the  admiralty,  hmd,  Feb.  28,  1552,  died  at  Cassel,  Germany, 

BYNG,  JoHK,  British  admirid,  born  1704,  1688.    He  had  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  with 

died  March  14^   1767,  4th  son  of  tiie  pre-  tident  for  the  exact  sciences,  and,  in  1579,  was 

ceding,  known   to  posterity  by  the   roiaor-  invited  to  Cassel  and  attached  to  tbe  observatory 

tones  which  closed  his  life.    In  1756,  Minorca  in  that  city.     Having  constructed  a  celestial 

bemg  nienaocd  by  the  French,  Admiral  Byng  globe  which  attracted  the  attention  of  BudolfU^ 

was  i^ypointed  commander  of  a  squadron  eon-  emperor  of  Germany,  and  having  been  invited 

sisting  of  10  ships  of  the  line,  with  which  he  by  that  monarch  to  enter  his  service,  he  re- 

nroceeded  to  its  relief.    After  arriving  in  the  moved  to  Vienna  in  1604,  where  he  continued 

Mediterranean,  finding  his  equipments  inade-  to  reside  until  the  year  preceding  hb  death. 

quale  to  the  service  required,  he  suled  for  Gib-  He  drew  up  certain  tables,  which  were  similar 

ndtar  to  get  provisions  and  refit.     He  now  to  those  afterward  published  by  Napier  in  his 

learned  that  the  French  had  succeeded  in  land-  *^  Canon"  of  logarithms.    Byrgius  invented  a 

ing  19,000  men  in  Minorca,  and  had  reduced  number  of  usetui  instruments,  among  which 

nearly  the  whole  of  the  island.    A  council  of  were  a  sector  and  a  pendulum  clock;  but  the 

war  agreed  that  relief  would  be  impossible  invention  of  this  latter  is  attributed  by  some  to 

9gaiDst  the  overpowering  French  fleet    Byng,  a  later  period. 

nsverthelesa^*  did  endeavor. to  establish  com-  BYBOM,  Johh,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
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Kersall,  near  Hanchester,  in  1601,  died  in  the  exolnded  bj  his  kmeness^  an  infirmitr  which 
hitter  city  Sept  28, 1763.  His  literary  repnti^  was  to  him  a  constant  sonrce  of  mortification, 
tion  depends  upon  his  pastoral  of  ''  Colin  and  His  health,  which  was  always  delicate,  saffered 
Phoebe,''  which  i^peared  in  No.  608  of  the  from  his  mode  of  life;  his  fortune,  too,  be* 
^*  Spectator,"  beginning,  '^  My  time,  O  ye  muses,  came  deranged,  while,  above  all,  his  restless 
was  happily  spent"  He  was  a  graduate  of  disposition  allowed  him  no  repose.  He  took 
Trinity  college,  Oambridges  a  member  of  the  to  politics  for  variety's  sake^  and  having  reached 
royal  society,  studied  medicine  for  some  time  in  his  21st  year  in  1809  he  was  entitled  to  his 
Fnmce,  had  bis  property  withheld  from  him  by  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  but  his  reputation 
his  relatives  on  contracting  a  marriage  of  wliich  had  already  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  he  found 
they  did  not  approve,  and  eked  out  for  several  not  one  single  peer  ready  to  introduce  him,  ao- 
years  a  precarious  existence  as  a  short-hand  cording  to  the  custom  ox  that  assembly,  and  he 
writer,  until  an  estate  devolved  on  him  by  the  had  to  perform  the  ceremony  himself.  He  took 
death  of  his  brother.  His  works  were  pub-  his  seat  on  the  opposition  benches,  and  during 
lished  in  Manchester  in  1778,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  and  his  brief  presence  in  the  house  he  made  speeches 
a  new  edition,  with  an  anonymous  sketch  of  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  of  the 
his  life,  appear^  at  Leeds  in  1814.  riotous  weavers  of  Birmingham,  which  evinced 
BYRON,  Gboboe  6obik>n  Noel,  lord,  an  Eng*  but  little  talent  for  parliamentary  oratory.  He 
lish  poet,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  22, 1788,  di^  left  Engknd  in  1809,  and  in  companv  with  his 
at  Missolonghi,  Greece,  April  19,  1824.  His  friend  Mr.  J.  C.  Hobhouse  (now  Lord  Brongh- 
father's  family  traced  its  origin  back  to  the  tonX  visited  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Greece, 
times  of  William  the  Conqueror,  being  descend*  and  gave  a  picturesque  description  of  his 
edfrom  the  ancient  Norman  fiunily  of  Biron.  travels  in  his  ^Childo  Harold,"  which  ap- 
On  his  mother's  side  he  was  related  to  the  pearedinl812.  It  was  during  this  journey  that 
royal  fiunily  of  Scotland.  His  grandfSather,  ne  swam  across  the  Hellespont  On  his  return 
John  Byron,  was  a  British  admiral.  His  father,  to  England  he  attracted  much  attention  in 
Capt  Byron,  who  led  a  life  of  8u<^  dissipation,  society.  His  high  descent  his  interesting  ooun- 
that  he  obtained  the  name  of  Crazy  Jack  tenance,  his  ohivalrio  beanng,  his  literary  fame, 
Byron,  died  abroad  a  few  years  after  the  the  romance  of  his  travels,  combined  to  sur- 
birth  of  his  son,  after  having  deserted  Byron's  round  him  with  a  prestige  which  fascinated  the 
mother  (Catharine  Gordon),  whose  wealth  he  imagination  of  poetical  ladies,  who  wore  rib- 
had  squandered  in  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  bona  in  his  honor,  while  even  more  vigorous 
necessary  for  her  to  retire  with  her  son  to  the  intellects  felt  disposed  to  pay  homage  to  his 
neighborhood  of  Aberdeen.  He  received  the  genius.  The  enthusiasm  rose  high.  His  most 
first  rudiments  of  education  at  Aberdeen,  and  his  servile  admirers  turned  their  collars  down  after 
mother  placed  him  afterward  in  the  school  of  his  fadiion,  and  Byron  collars,  knots,  ties,  came 
Dr.  Glennie  at  Dulwich.  The  death  of  his  great*  into  fSashion.  Tet  the  whole  nature  of  the  man 
unde  brought  him  into  possession  of  the  tide  was  so  totally  at  war  with  English  ideas  of  con* 
and  the  fiuauly<^seat,  Newstead  abbey,  in  the  ventionidity  and  propriety,  that  the  conservative 
county  of  Nottm^^am,  and  he  was  placed  under  and  prosaic  portion  of  society  kept  aloof  from 
the  wardship  of  tdie  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  sent  him  as  they  would  tcom  some  fantastic  ro- 
under his  direction,  first  in  1801,  to  Harrow,  former,  while  church  people  shunned  him  as 
where  the  late  8ir  Robert  Peel  was  among  his  they  would  a  cannibaL  In  the  public  mind 
olassmates,  and  subsequently,  in  1805,  to  Cam-  he  was  personally  identified  with  his  poetical 
bridge,  where  he  rebelled  against  the  authority  creations,  which,  indeed,  all  bore  more  or  less 
of  the  university,  and  where  poetry  became  his  strUdng  resemblance  to  himself.  In  rapid 
chief  study.  In  nis  19th  year,  on  leaving  Cam-  succession  appeared  die  ^'  Giaour,"  the  ^'  Bride 
iMidge,  he  came  out  with  his  first  public  effort,  of  Abydoa,"  the  ^  Corsair,"  ^  Lara,"  ^^  Pari- 
>^  Hours  of  Idleness,"  which  was  severely  ban-  sina,"  the  ^^  Siege  of  Corinth,"  his  '^  Ode  to 
dledby  the '^Edinburgh  Review."  In  1809  the  Napoleon,"  and  various  other  effusions.  On 
poet  hurled  against  his  adverse  critics  a  caustic  Jan.  2, 1815,  he  married  Miss  l^banke  Nod,  a 
satire,  which,  under  the  title  of  '^English  Bards  lady  of  considerable  attainments,  but  as  steadily 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  produced  a  strong  sen-  governed  by  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and 
sation  at  the  time,  although  Byron  himself  re-  of  propriety,  as  he  was  wildly  tossed  about 
gretted  its  publication  afterward.  In  1809  he  by  tne  unpulses  of  passion  and  imaginati(Hi.  He 
published  "  Imitations  and  Translations  from  the  was  separated  from  her  in  the  subsequent  year. 
Ancient  and  Modem  Classics,  together  with  after  she  had  borne  him  a  daughter,  tlie  Ada 
Ori^nal  Poems."  While  still  at  Harrow  he  fell  whom  he  loved  poetically  with  the  glowing 
desperatelv  in  love  with  Miss  Chaworth,  whose  devotion  of  his  vehement  nature.  His  separa- 
father  had  been  killed  by  Byron's  great-uncle  tion  from  his  wife  produced  a  great  senaatkMi, 
in  a  duel;  but  the  lady  married  Mr.  Musters,  the  odium  of  which  chiefly  fell  upon  Lord  By- 
one  of  her  older  admirers.  This  exasperated  ron,  who  in  1816  left  England  for  tlie  last  time, 
the  poet,  and  to  drown  his  sorrow  he  plunged  with  the  determination  of  never  returning, 
into  dissipation.  For  some  time  he  lived  a  Involved  in  pecuniary  difiSculties,  and  with  a 
life  of  revelry,  and  delighted  in  aquatic  sports  heart  bleeding  from  a  thousand  imaginaiy  and 
and  kindred  exercises,  but  from  dancing  he  was  real  wounds,  Byron  presented  at  that  time  a 
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fmrfeefc  piotore  of  woe  and  despair.  There  was  keen  and  tme  analysis  of  character.  His  he^ 
fiotnethiog  too  in  his  own  gloomy  reflections  roines  are  creatures  of  the  fancy,  and  bear 
wMch  pandered  to  the  morbid  oravings  of  his  greater  resemblance  to  poetical  honris  than  to 
imagination,  and  npon  his  own  miseries  he  real  women.  His  heroes  are  so  many  Lord  By- 
seemed  at  times  to  gloat  with  exalting  deBght.  rons  in  disguise.  This  concentration  of  indi« 
Of  a  gentle  and  generous  disposition,  he  took  a  vidnality  imparts  a  dngolar  power  and  fascina- 
singnlar  pleasure  in  attitudinizing  as  a  misan<«  tion  to  his  characters.  The  glories  of  antiquity, 
thropist,  and  while  in  this  strange  mood  he  tray-  great  battles  for  freedom,  popular  npheavinga 
eQed  in  his  usual  lordly  manner  over  the  most  against  tyranny,  Goethe  and  Napoleon,  the  som- 
beantiftil  parts  of  the  continent.  Having  spent  bre  migesty  of  the  Alps  and  the  terrible  splen- 
the  summer  of  1816  in  Switzerland,  he  afterward  dor  of  yesuyius-~-all  tilings  and  men,  thoughts 
took  up  his  abode  at  Venice,  and  subsequently  at  and  associations,  pand  and  colossal-Hittracted 
Ravenna,  Pisa,  and  Genoa.  While  astonishing  in  turns  his  insatiable  imagination.  But  while 
even  the  Venetians  by  his  dissipations^  he  would  bis  head  was  glowing  with  intoxicating  im- 
sometimes  withdraw  ftom  his  companions,  and  agery,  his  heart  was  that  of  a  British  peer,  and 
pass  a  night  in  study  and  conversation  with  the  with  all  his  poetical  sympathies  for  humanity 
monks  in  the  neighboring  cloisters.  He  lived  and  liberty,  his  nride  of  birtii  created  a  gulf 
at  Ravenna  in  the  niost  intimate  relations  with  between  him  ana  what  he  considered  lower 
an  Italian  tnnoflu^rato  of  his,  the  beautiful  Ooun-  mortals.  The  poetical  effosions  of  such  a 
tess  Gnicoioli,  whose  imaginative  nature  was  at*  strangely  blended  and  picturesque  individuality 
tractive  to  the  poet  in  the  same  proportion  as  could  not  but  produce  a  strong  mipression  upon 
the  prosaio  temperament  of  his  wife  nad  been  the  literary  world.  Especifldly  to  the  young 
nnoongeniaL  When  the  fath*er  and  brother  of  and  the  enthusiastic,  there  was  an  irresistible 
Gniccioli,  the  counts  Ghimba,  were  expelled  charm  in  his  muse.  The  magnetism  of  his  pres* 
from  Ravenna  for  political  reasons,  Lord  Byron  ence,  the  glitter  of  his  rank,  the  romance  of  his 
took  the  whole  fkmily  under  his  protection,  and  life^  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  contributed 
removed  to  Pisa,  whither  the  countess  followed  powerfhlly  to  awaken  interest  in  his  behalf 
htm.  While  here  he  lost  his  ille^timate  daugh-  not  onlv  in  England,  but  all  over  Europe,  ana 
ter  AUem,  and  his  fHend  Shelley,  whose  tragic  especially  in  Germany,  where  his  morbid  tone 
end  i»tx(iioed  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  found  many  admirers  and  imitators. — ^He  waa 
In  1828,  when  the  residence  at  Pisa,  too,  proved  succeeded  in  his  titie  and  estate  by  his  cousin, 
dangerous  to  the  Gambas,  he  removed  to  Genoa,  Gbobob  Anson  Btbon,  born  March  8,  1789, 
where  they  all  remained  until  July,  1828,  when  who  is  a  rear  admiral  on  the  reserve  list,  lord 
his  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Greece  drew  in  waiting  to  the  queen,  and  vice-president  of 
him  to  that  country.  In  Greece  he  threw  all  the  royal  naval  school.  Besdde  his  only  legiti- 
the  energy  of  his  nature  into  the  cause  of  Gre-  mate  child  and  heiress,  Lord  Byron  left  an- 
dan  liberty.  He  presented  £12,000  to  the  other  daughter  in  Italy,  to  whom  he  bequeath- 
Greek  government,  and  organized  at  his  own  ed  £5,000  on  condition  of  her  not  marrying  an 
expense  a  brigade  of  Suliotes,  his  intention  Englisiiman. — ^Dowager  Lady  Byron,  Baroness 
being  to  lead  an  expedition  against  Lepanto.  Wentwortii  (Anna  Isabella),  born  If  ay  17, 
But  he  fittled  to  reconcile  the  jarring  elements  1792,  was  the  poet's  wife  from  Jan.  2, 1815,  to 
of  Greece,  or  even  to  control  the  unrulv  dispo-  Jan.  15, 1816,  when  the  separation  took  place. 
sition  of  his  own  soldiery.  This  want  of  success  Lord  Byron  gave  the  following  description  of 
preyed  upon  his  mind>and  in  February  he  was  her  during  the  time  of  their  engagement: 
atUeked  with  an  epileptic  fit  A  few  months  '^Yesterday  a  very  pretty  letter  fi^om  Anna- 
afterward,  while  still  in  feeble  health,  he  ven-  bella,  whidi  I  answered.  What  an  odd  situ- 
tared  out  on  horseback  in  a  rainy  day.  Inflam-  ation  and  friendship  is  ours  1  without  one 
mation  and  death  followed.  His  last  words  spark  of  love  on  either  side,  and  produced  by 
were:  **My  wife,  my  child,  my  sister  I — ^you  circumstances  which  in  general  lead  to  coldness 
know  all — ^you  must  eay  all."  Public  mourning  on  one  side,  and  aversion  on  the  other.  She  is 
was  kept  for  him  for  21  days  in  Greece,  and  his  a  very  superior  woman,  and  very  littie  spoiled, 
heart  preeerved  in  the  mausoleum  of  Missolonghi.  'whUh  is  strange  in  an  heiress — a  girl  of  20— a 
Ooont  Pietro  Gamba  subsequently  escorted  his  peeress  that  is  to  be  in  her  own  right — an  only 
remains  to  England,  where  they  were  buried  child,  and  a  Mvante^  who  has  always  had  her 
near  Kewstead  abbey. — ^After  Byron's  second  own  way.  She  is  a  poetess,  a  mathematician, 
departore  from  England,  he  published,  beside  and  yet  withal  very  kind,  generous,  and  gentie, 
the  latter  part  of  Childe  Harold,  the  '^Prisoner  with  very  littie  pretension.  Any  other  head 
c€  GhiUon,''  ^*  Manfred,''  "Beppo,"  ^Mazep-  would  be  turned  with  half  her  acquisiti<»s,  and 
pa,**  "Don  Juan,"  '^Marino  Falieri,"  "Bar-  a  tenth  of  her  advantages."  Lady  Byron  was 
danapalnsy'*  tiie  ^Two  Foscari,"  "Gain,"  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Balph  Milbanke 
**  Heaven  and  Earth,"  '<  Werner,"  the  ^'Isl-  Koel,  and  succeeded.  Kov.  12,  1856,  to  the 
and,  or  Christian  and  his  Comrades,"  and  barony  of  Wentwortn.  She  is  noted  for  her 
onaller  poems. — ^Lord  Byron  was  not  sue-  mcmtid  attainments,  and  for  her  liberal  disposi- 
senfhl  as  a  dramatist.  His  plays  contain  fine  tion.  In  1856  she  sent  $850  to  the  New  Eng- 
dsclamation,  bot  lack  movement  and  action  for  land  Kansas  emigration  society,  and  she  figures 
the  stage.    la  his  poetry  we  find  but  little  of  freqnentiy  as  a  contributor  to  philanthropical  en- 
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terprises.  — Hoil  Avodsta  Ada,  onlj  child  of  planto  that  are  now  generally  enpposied  to  bo  the 

Lord  and  Lady  Byron — ^^Ada,  sole  daughter  young  shooto  of  different  species  of  fungi, 

of  my  house  and  heart'*— born  Dee.  10,  1815,  BYSTROEM,   Joban    Niklas,   a    Swedish 

married,  July  8,   1886,  William  King,  earl  of  sculptor,  born  Dec.  18,  1788,  at  Philippstadt, 

Lovelace,  died  Nov.  27,  1862.    Ada  inherit-  in  the  province  of  Wermeland,  excels  chiefly  in 

ed  the  restless  disposition  of  her  father;  and  the  busts  of  women  and  children.    In  1815,  the 

althouffh  of  good  natural  abilities,  of  a  roathe-  king  of  Sweden,  whose  statue  he  had  executed, 

maticiu  turn  of  mind,  and  excelling  particularly  presented  him  with  a  house  and  a  studio,  and 

as  a  chess  player,  she  delighted  in  specolating  gave  him  eommissious  for  the  statues  of  a  great 

in  railway  shares  and  on  Uie  turf.    The  insolv*  number  of  Swedish  sovereigns  some  of  which 

ency  of  the  attorney  whom  she  employed  dis-  adorn  the  public  squares  of  Stockholm,  othera 

closed  the  circumstances  to  her  husband,  who  the  royal  palace.    ¥or  the  last  80  years  he  has 

paid  all  her  liabilities ;  but  the  unpleasantness  officiated  as  professor  at  the  Stockholm  academy, 

which  grew  out  of  the  discovery  preyed  upon  BYTOWN  (name  changed  to  Ottawa  in 

her  mind,  and  accelerated  her  deatn.  l^^)*  the  capital  of  Carleton  co.,  Canada  West 

BYRON,  Jomr,  a  British  admiral,  grand-  It  is  situated  on  the  Ottawa  river,  and  conneot- 
iather  of  Lord  Byron,  born  Nov.  8, 1728,  died  ed  by  railroad  with  Prescott,  and  by  theRvdean 
April  10,  1786.  While  still  very  young  he  canal  with  Kingston.  It  is  divided  into  an  up- 
occoropauied  Anson  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  per  and  a  lower  town,  and  contains  a  ho^ital, 
round  the  world,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  Pa-  a  nunnery,  4  branch  banks,  a  telegr^h  com- 
dflc  coast,  and  conducted  by  the  Indiana  to  pany,  7  insnrance  agencies,  printing  offices, 
Chiloe,  where  he  remained  till  1744.  He  was  nctories^  machine  shops,  founderies,  gas  works, 
nicknamed  by  the  sailors  *'  Foul- Weather  Jack,^'  and  about  60  stores.  Five  newspapers  are  pub- 
on  account  of  the  many  hardships  he  had  en-  lished  here,  and  the  tewn  is  one  of  the  most 
dured.  In  1758  he  commanded  8  ships  of  the  flonrishing  in  Canada  West  The  value  of  as- 
line,  and  distinguished  himselfin  the  war  against  sessed  property  in  1866  was  $8,800,000.  A 
France.  Subsequently  he  was  employed  by  large  trade,  chiefly  in  lumber,  is  carried  <m  by 
George  III.  on  an  exploring  voyage  between  the  meana  of  the  river  and  canal.  At  the  western 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  southern  part  of  extremity  of  the  city  are  the  celebrated  Oban* 
America.  After  touching  at  Madeira  and  the  di^re  Falls^  spanned  by  a  suspension  bridge, 
Cape  Yerd  islands,  he  proceeded  to  Rio  de  which  unites  Upper  with  Lower  Canada.  This 
Janeiro,  and  then  sailed  to  the  southern  part  town  was  designated  by  the  home  govemment| 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  visited  the  Folkland  in  1868,  as  the  future  permanent  capital  of  Can- 
Islands,  where  he  met  Bougainville,  who  was  ado.    Pop.  10,000. 

founding  a  colony  there,  and  subsequently  di-  BYZANTIN£  EMPIRE,    called   also   the 

rected  his  course  northward  to  the  island  of  Roman   empire   of    the  East,    the    Eastern 

Masafuero.    Thence,  sailing  westwm^,  he  dis-  empire,    and    the    Greek    empire.     On   the 

covered  the  isles  of  Disappointment  and  King  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  A.  D.  896, 

George's  island,  and  directing  his  course  north-  the  division  of  the  great  Roman  onmire  into 

ward,  discovered  2  more  islands,  which  he  caU-  East  and  West  became  permanent    The  east- 

ed  Danger  and  Byron's  islands.    Sailing  by  the  em  portion,  with  Constantinople,  the  ancient 

Carolines  into  the  Chinese   sens,  he   passed  Byzantium,  for  its  capital,  was  bequeathed  to 

through  the  straits  of  Banca  to  Batavia,  and  in  the  elder  son  Arcadius^  with  whom  the  line  of 

May,  1766,  arrived  in  England.    In  1769  he  was  Byzantine  emperors  properly  commences.   The 

-appointed  governor  of  Newfoundland.   In  1778  Byzantine  empire  beginning  A.  D.  895,  ended 

he  watched  the  movements  of  an  annament  sent  A.  D.  1458,  with  the  Mohammedan  conquest 

out  by  France  to  assist  the  Americans.    In  July,  of  Constantinople.    The  Eastern  empire  at  its 

1779,  he  fought  off  Grenada  an  indecisive  en-  inception  consisted  of  2  prefectures,  namely:  1, 

gagement  with  the  commander  of  that  French  the  Orient,  including  5  dioceses,  Oriens  (properX 

armament)  Count  d*£staing,  and  on  his  returm  Egypt,  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace,  and  embraoinjr 

to  England,  withdrew  from  active  service.  all  the  Asiatic  regions  toward  the  Euphrates  ana 

B YSSUS  (Gr.  fivtraof^  a  Scripture  word  vari-  independent  Armenia,  and  the  African  coast  west 

ously  translated  fine  linen  and  silk,  and  supposed  of  Egypt  to  the  great  Syrtis ;  2,  the  prefecture 

by  some  to  have  been  cotton,  and  by  some  the  of  Illyricum,  with  the  two  dioceses  oi  Mace- 

osbestus  fabria    There  appear  to  have  been  2  donia  and  Dacia.  embracing  the  countries  oi  Uie 

quite  different  qualities  of  the  byssns;  one^  lower  Danube,  tne  whole  of  ancient  Macedonia, 

the  finest,  used  for  the  habit  of  the  priests,  Hellas^  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  iEman. 

and  the  other  for  that  of  the  Levites.    As  now  In  the  Crimea,  the  Byzantines  occupied  the 

used,  the  term  is  applied  to  tlie  hairy-like  flla-  cities  of  Theodora,  Chersonesua,  near  Sebasto- 

ments  that  proceed  from  the  base  of  the  fi>ot  of  pol,  Eupatoria,  and  Dandaca,    The  line  of  de- 

certaia  molluscous  animals,  as  the  pinna  and  the  marcation  between  the  emjnres  of  the  East  and 

mussel,  and  which  servo,  by  being  attaclied  at  the  the  West  was  the  Danube,  from  a  little  above 

other  extremity  to  rocks  and  other  substances,  Pesth  down  to  where  it  receives  the  DrinuSi 

to  hold  the  animal  in  its  place,  and  at  the  same  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  town  of  Scodra,  now 

time  to  allow  it  some  motion.    The  name  was  Scutari,  on  the  Adriatic,  toward   the  great 

also  applied  to  a  variety  of  obscure  filamentous  Syrtis  off  the  coast  of  Pyrenaioa  in  Africa* 
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Bnfiniis  was  gtiardian  for  the  yoiing  Aroadiiu;  stored  tat  ootvard  harmony  to  the  church, 
^ter  the  overthrow  of  the  former  by  Stilioho,  He  protected  his  empire  against  Theodorie  and 
the  minister  of  liie  Western  empire,  tiie  ennnch  his  €k>th8  hj  presents,  and  by  reoommending 
Entropina,  and  later,  Gainas,  the  mnrderer  of  them  to  march  upon  Italy  (468).  At  hia  death, 
Rofinos,  snoceeded  to  Uie  premiership.  During  his  widow  Ariadne  married,  and  raised  to  the 
this  period  the  Goths  ravaged  Greece.  After  throne,  Anastasios  the  minister  (491-518).  A 
the  death  of  Gainas  in  a  civil  war  excited  by  new  enemy  appeared  in  the  Bulgarians,  against 
his  ambition,  the  empire  was  ruled  by  the  im-  whom  he  protected  the  peninsula  in  which 
moral  and  avaricious  wife  of  Arcadius^Eudoxia,  Constantinople  lies  by  building  across  it  the 
till  her  death  in  4/0^  The  young  son  of  Area-  celebrated  ^4ong  walls,"  12  miles  in  length. 
dins,  Theodosins  IL,  succeeded  to  tlie  throne  in  His  favorable  disposition  toward  the  Mono- 
406.  Anthemins  administered  the  government  physites  caused  formidable  insurrections  against 
for  him  until  415,  and  then  his  sister,  the  prin-  hb  rule.  After  his  death,  Justin  I.,  a  Thra^ 
oeas  Puloheria,  became  regent.  Pulcheria  as-  cian,  and  commander  of  the  body-^guard,  was 
samed  the  name  of  Augusta,  sovemed  the  em-  nominated  emperor  by  the  soldiers  (518-^27). 
pire  ably,  and  excluded  her  orother  from  any  He  adopted  his  nephew  Justinian  as  his  heir, 
pazticipation  in  its  administration.  Under  He  persecuted  the  Monophysites,  and  re- 
her  away  a  snooessM  war  was  carried  on  ceived  the  pK}werful  support  of  the  orthodox 
against  the  Persians,  and  the  Western  empire  deigy.  Justinian  I.  succeeded  him  (527-565). 
was  eonqnered  by  the  Byzantines  for  Yalentinian  Under  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  the  Byzantine 
HI.,  who  ceded  the  province  of  Western  lUyrio,  empire  attained  the  summit  of  its  glory.  The 
indoding  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Noricnm,  general  Belisarius  overthrew  the  empire  of  the 
as  a  recompense  therefor.  On  the  other  hand,  vandals,  and  acquired  the  whole  of  northern 
Thraoe  and  Macedonia  were  ravaged  witii  im-  Africa  to  the  Mediterranean,  repelled  the  Per- 
pnni^  by  Attila  and  his  Huns,  and  Pulcheria  aians  at  the  Euphrates,  conquered  Sardmia, 
was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  isles  (588),  and  de- 
of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  barbarians  (448).  fended  Constantinople  against  the  Bulgarians. 
The  (Mex  Theodonanu$  was  drawn  up  in  tiliia  Karses  fi^owed  up  the  victories  of  BcSisarius, 
reign.  After  the  deatii  of  her  brother,  Pnlche*  destroyed  the  Oatiogothio  power  in  Italy  in  555, 
ria  was  called  to  the  throne,  450.  She  was  the  and  restored  Italy  and  Sicily  to  the  sceptre  of 
first  female  who  ever  attained  to  this  dignity.  Byzantium.  Italy  was  governed  by  a  Greek 
She  gave  her  hand  to  the  sexagenarian  senator  exarch,  whose  residence  was  Bavenna,  the  last 
Maroiao,  wliose  prudence  and  vfdor  averted  the  capital  d  the  former  emperors  of  the  West.  In- 
attacks  of  the  Huns  from  his  empire.  Shelter  dustry  flourished,  the  silk  culture  was  intro*- 
was  given  in  this  reign  to  the  Germans  jmd  duced  into  Europe,  civilization  progressed,  and 
Barmatians,  who  fled  befbre  the  Huns.  Mar-  intellect  developed  itself  in  the  long  reign  of 
dan  persuaded  Attila  to  wreak  his  thirst  for  Justinian.  The  code  of  civil  law,  then  drawn 
bloodshed  and  destruction  upon  Italy  and  the  up,  has  been  ever  since  a  leading  authority 
West,  instead  of  the  East ;  yet  the  yearly  tribute  among  the  jurists  of  all  dvilized  nations.  The 
was  raised  by  Attila  from  600  pounds  of  gold  race-course  factions  of  blues,  greens,  reds,  and 
to  3,000,  and  a  piece  of  territory  to  the  south-  whites,  now  acquired  a  dangerous  license.  As 
ward  of  the  Danube  was  ceded  to  him.  Pul-  the  emperor  nded  with  the  blues,  the  greens 
cheria  died  in  458,  and  Maroian  reigned  4  years  rose  in  tumult^  and  were  only  put  down  after 
aft^  her  death.  Leo  I.,  a  Thracian  of  obscure  oonmiitting  fearful  ravages  in  the  oapitaL 
origin,  was  appointed  emperor  (457-474).  His  The  Monophysito  quarrel  abo  agitated  the  em- 
expedition  against  the  Vandals  was  unsucoess-  pire.  In  540  the  consular  government  of  the 
foL  ffis  coronation  by  the  patriardi  of  Con-  capital  was  abdished,  and  about  the  same 
atantinople  is  said  to  be  the  eariiest  example  of  period  the  last  schools  of  the  pagan  philoso- 
a  coronation  by  the  Christian  clergy.  Leo  phers  in  Athens  were  shut  up  by  imperial  com- 
he^Md  the  Romans  against  the  Vandals,  and  mand.    His  successor  was  the  unfortunate  hen* 

a  eyed  great  popularity  and  influence  at  Borne,  pecked  Justinus  IL  (565-578).    The  Lombards 

ioh  eirtendea  even  to  nominating  their  rulerSk  wrested  from  the  Byzantines  a  largo  part  of 

His  grandchUd,  Leo  U.,  aged  8  years,  was  his  Itoly  (568);  Justinus  was  nnsnocesfitfnl  against 

meeeasor,  but  died  shortly  afterward.     Zeno  the  Persians,  and  the  Avars  plundered   the 

the  laaorian  (474^91)  succeeded  him.    Basi«  provinces  on  the  Danube.    The  Byzantine  gov- 

fiseos  drove  him  away  from,  his  capital  in  475,  emment  in  this  reign  allied  itself  for  the  flrst 

and  made  himself  emperor.    At  this  period  a  time  with  Jesabool,  khan  of  the  Turks,  beyond 

firs  took  place  which  consmned  the  library  of  the  Caspian  sea,  against  their  common  enemy, 

ODostentinopie^  containing  190,000  manuscripts,  tlte  Persians,   and    received   an    ambassador 

the  treasures  of  classical  literatare.    By  the  from  him.    Tiberius  IL  reigned  578^82.    He 

help  of  his  fellow-provincials,  Zeno  regained  purchased    peace  from  the  Avars,  and   was 

the  throne  in  477.    In  his  reign  serious  and  Ibrtnnato  against  Chosroes  I.  king  of  the  Per^ 

bloody  disputes   arose  about  the   nature  of  nans.    His  general,  Mauritius,  who  guned  his 

Christ  between  the  Monophysites  and  the  or-  victories  for  him,  was  appointed  his  successor, 

tfaodox.    Zeno  sided  temperately  with  the  lat-  ortheC»sar.  Flavins  Tiberius  Mauritius  reigned 

tar«  and  jasaed  the  BmoiieoM  (4^89),  which  re-  682-692.     He  reinstated  Chosroes  IL  upon 
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the  tfaixme  of  Persia,  after  that  potentate  had  Crimea.    During  hts  exile,  Leontias  and  Tibe- 
been  driven  away  by  his  sabjecta,  and  made  an  rios  III.,  two  generals,  reigned.    Jnstinian  re- 
advantageona  peace  with  him.    Hia  army  ma*  tamed  and  was  assassinated.  With  him  the  race 
tinied  as  he  was  marching  against  the  Avars,  of  Heradios  became  extinct    Philippicas  Bar- 
who  had  increased  the  tribate  payable  to  them  danes,  his  general,  succeeded  him ;  next  came 
by  treaty.     The  soldiery  elected  Phoeas  as  his  Anastasios  II.,  whose  troops  mntinied  as  he  was 
socoessor,    and  the  "  green  "  faction   of  the  leading  them  against  Soliman.    He  resigned  his 
metropolis  rose  and  murdered  Maoritios  and  anthority  and  took  refuge  in  a  cloister.    Leo 
his  sons.    Phoeas  reigned  602-^10.    The  peo-  III.,  the  Isanrian,  reigned  717-741.    He  beat 
pie  ffrew  weary  of  his  tyrannical  rule,  and  back  the  Arabs  from  Constantinople,  but  not 
called  to  their  aid  the  governor  of  the  imperial  nntil  after  they  had  ravaged  Thrace.     The 
profectnre  of  Africa.    The  governor  sent  his  image  controversy  now  became  violent.    Leo 
son,  Heraclius,  who  took  Constantinople,  and  sided  with  the  innovators,  and  ordered  the  re- 
Phocas  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  multitude,  moval,  and  afterward  the  destruction,  of  all 
Heraclius  was  made  emperor  ^610-641).    The  images  in  the  churches.  This  Iconoclasm  roused 
Persians  conquered  from  him  Syria,  Palestine,  the  island  population  of  the  Cydades  to  revolt, 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  pressed  him  so  hard  that  bnt  Leo  repressed  the  sedition.    This  position 
he  thought  of  leaving  Constantinople  forever,  of  Leo  weakened  the  Byzantine  power  in  Italy, 
and  masing  Carthage  his  capital    From  this  and  the  year  728  saw  the  last  of  the  exarchate 
step  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  patriarch,  and  of  Ravenna.  His  son  Constandne  Y .  succeeded 
between    623   and    627   he   had    recovered  (741*776).    He  was  as  much  of  an  Iconoclast 
all,   inclading  the  holy  cross  which   Siroes,  as  his  fiUher,  and  a  more  fortunate  general, 
the  Persian    monarch,   had  taken  as    booty  The  dislike  between  him  and  the  monks  was 
from  Jerusalem.    In  626,  the  Avars  made  an  mutual.    He  shut  up  many  of  the  monasteries 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  Constantinople.  From  and  convents,  because  he  alleged  that  the  inmates 
this  time  forth  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  were  sluggards  and  corrupted  the  people.    He 
wars  between  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  reconquered  from  the  Arabs  a  part  of  Syria 
Persian  monarchy.    The  Arabs  now  appear  as  and  Armenia,    and  destroyed  their   fleet  off 
the  most  formidable  foe  of  the  Greeks.    The  Cyprus.     In  769  he  drove  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
Saracens  conquered  the  country  bordering  on  nesus  200,000  Slavonians,  and  wound  up  his 
the  Euphrates,  Svria,  Judsa,  and  all  the  Byzan-  successful  career  by  victories  over  the  Bulga- 
tine  possessions  m  Africa,  686-641.    The  By-  rians.    Leo  IV.,  Chazar,  son  of  the  preceding, 
zantines  were  weakened  by  their  intestine  re-  reigned  776-780. — ^The  boundaries  of  the  em- 
ligious  controversy  about  Monothelitism,  or  the  pire  were  well  maintained  against  numerous 
one  will  of  Christ.    In  Servia  and  Croatia  a  foes.    Constantine  VI.  succeeded  under   the 
number  of  Slavonic  kingdoms  arose,  which  soon  guardianship  of  his  mother  Irene.    She  was  an 
threw  off  all  dependence  upon  the  empire,  image-worshipper,  and  asMmbled  the  second 
Constantine  UI.,  son  of  the  preceding,  died  council  of  Nice,  whereat  870  bishops  condemn- 
soon  ;  his  step-brother,   Heracleonas,  lost  his  ed  the  Iconoclasts.    Eventually  she  put  out  her 
throne  by  an  insurrection,  and  was  banished,  son's  eyes  (797),  and  reigned  in  his  stead.    She 
Constans  II.  became  emperor  (642-668).  In  his  now  desired  to  marry  the  new  emperor  of  the 
reign  the  empire  lost  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  (660)  West,  Chademagne ;  but  this  idea  of  reuniting 
to  the  Saracens,  and  suffered  defeat  at  the  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  was  so  repug- 
hands  of  the  Lombards  in  southern  Italy.  Con-  nant  to  the  popular  opinion,  that  an  insurrection 
stans  became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  at  took  place  which  ended  in  her  dethronement 
Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  enaeavoring  (802).  Nicephorus,  the  high  treasurer,  was  pro- 
to  protect  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediter-  claimed  emperor.    He  made   a  treaty  with 
ranean  from  the  Saracens.    He  published  the  Charlemagne,  which  constituted  the  firee  ter- 
J^pos^  an  edict  intended  to  quiet  the  contro-  ritory  of  Venice  as  the  limit  of  the  2  empires^ 
versy  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Monothe-  became  tributary  to  Haroun  al  Rashid,  and  fell 
lites.    Pope  Martin  I.  condemned  the  c^ict,  in  an  engagement  against  the-Bulgarians  (811). 
and  was  tnrown  into  prison  by  the  eastern  em-  To  him  succeeded  Stauradus  and  Michael  I. 
peror.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Constant  They  fouffht  unhappily  against  the  Bulgarians, 
tine  rV.,  Pogonatus  (668-686).      In  672  the  Leo  V.,  the  Armenian,  a  reputable  general,  suo- 
Moelems   besieged  Constantinople  by  sea  for  ceeded(818).  Crunnus,  king  of  the  Bulgarians, 
the  space  of  6  months.    They  were  forced  to  devastated  Thrace,  took  Adrianople,  and  laid 
retire  hj  the  terrible  Greek  fire,  whidi  set  thdr  siege  to  Constantinople,  when  a  sudden  death 
vessels  m  a  blaze.    They  repeated  the  attempt  surprised  him.    Leo  then  drove  the  barbariana 
Beven  years  in  succession,  with  the  like  result,  back  and  forced  them  to  a  80  years^  truce.    He 
On  the  other  hand,  the  government  was  com-  ruled  ably,  but  his  dislike  to  the  use  of  images 

gelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Bulgarians,  who  raised  up  enemies  and  cost  him  his  life  (820). 

ad  conquered  and  founded  a  kingdom  in  an-  Michael  H.,  the  Stammerer,  reigned  820-829. 

cient  MoBsia.    Justinian  II.,  Rhinotmetus,    or  In  824  the  Saracens  in  Spain  took  away  from 

shorn  nose,  succeeded  his  father  (686-711).  Hia  the  empire  the  island  of  Crete,  and  in  827  the 

tyranny  brought  about  an  insurrection  whicdi  Achate  Saracens  seized  Sicily.    The   same 

eost  him  his  nose  and  ears  and  an  exile  to  the  reign  witnessed  the  loss  of  Dalmatia  to  the 
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Bulgarians.  The  public-spirited  Theophilq^,  hj  Nioephonis  Phooas,  the  emir  of  H&leb  was 
son  of  the  preceding  (829-842),  fooght  long  and  forced  to  pay  tribute,  and  the  Russians  were 
bravely  agtdnst  the  Arabs,  hot  on  the  whole,  driven  back.  Kicephorns  I.,  Piiocas,  succeeded 
frutlessly.  After  some  reverses  he  died  of  (96^969),  after  marrying  Tlieophano,  the  widow 
grief^  leaving  Constantinople  much  strengthen^  of  Bomanus.  He  was  defeated  in  Sicily,  but  re^ 
ed  and  embellished.  He  favored  the  Iconoclasts,  captured  from  the  Saracens  Syria  and  C)lici% 
His  son,  Michael  IH.,  succceeded  (842-867),  and  the  island  of  Oyprus.  His  wife  had  him 
at  first  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  murdered,  and  gave  her  hand  to  his  successor, 
Theodora.  She  put  an  end  forever  to  the  Icono-  the  victorious  general,  Joannes  Zimisces  (969- 
dast  controversy,  by  the  restoration  of  im-  976).  He  fought  victoriously  against  the  Arabs 
ages  which  was  ratified  by  the  third  coun-  in  Asia  Minor,  and  against  the  Russians  and 
cu  of  Nice  (842).  In  his  reigo  the  Russians  Buigarians  in  Europe.  He  extinguished  for  a 
first  appear  as  enemies  of  Ihe  empire,  and  time  the  political  independence  of  the  latter. 
the  paUiarch  Photius  quarrelled  with  the  pope,  His  successor,  Basil  IL,  son  of  Romanus,  reign- 
Nicholas  L,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  tilie  ed  976-1025.  For  11  years  he  was  occupied  in 
s^Muration  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches.  oombatiDg  2  rebellious  genends,  Bardas  Phooas 
The  Manichffian  and  Paulician  schismatics  and  Bardbu  Sclents.  In  1018  the  Bulgarian 
were  persecuted.  After  Michael  came  Basil  kingdom  was  annihilated  and  Bulgaria  be- 
L,  the  Macedonian  (867-886).  He  found-  came  a  Greek  province,  and  remained  so 
ed  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  which  lasted  until  until  1186.  It  was  he  who  put  out  the  eyes 
1056.  In  877  he  published  a  compilation  of  of  16,000  Bulgarian  prisoners  and  sent  them 
laws,  completed  by  his  son,  which,  under  the  back  to  their  king,  who  fell  down  dead 
name  otBatiliika^  governed  thejurisprudenoe  of  at  the  spectacle.  Oonstantine  Y HI.,  his  brotib- 
the  empire.  In  foreign  relations,  he  beat  the  er,  reigned  1025-^28.  Then  followed  in  suc- 
Saraoens  in  the  East^  and  crossed  the  Euphrates  cession  Romanus  lU.  (1028-*84),  and  Michael  lY. 
Mumphantly,  protected  Dalmatia  and  Ragusa  (10S4-'41),  both  husbands  of  Zoe,  the  daughter 
from  the  Aglabites,  and  reMablished  the  Byzan-  of  Constantine  YIII.  Michael  Y.  succeeded,  and 
tine  power  in  Apulia  and  Oalabria,  which  the  was  driven  out  by  the  people  because  he  would 
Saraoenshad  occupied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  not  marry  Zoe.  In  1042  Zoe  and  her  sister, 
Saracens  completed  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  Theodora,  were  joint  empresses,  until  Zoe 
the  capture  of  Syracuse,  and  ravaged  Pelopon-  married  Constantine  IX.  (1042-*54).  During 
nesus.  Leo  YI.,  the  Philoeopher,  son  of  the  this  period  the  Russians,  Petcheneges,  and 
preceding,  reigned  886-911.  He  was  an  author,  Arabs  ravaged  the  empire.  The  Se^ook  Turks 
and  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but  his  impeared  as  formidable  enemies^  and  the  Norman 
reign  was  disastrous  in  a  military  point  of  view,  adventurers  wrested  from  the  Byzantines  all 
He  called  in  the  »d  of  the  Turks  against  the  their  remaining  possessions  in  lower  Italy,  ez- 
Saraoens ;  this  showed  the  former  the  way  into  cept  the  city  and  territory  of  Otranto.  After 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  they  captured  Oonstantine,  Theodora  again  beoEune  empress 
the  isiaiid  of  Samos  for  themselves.  In  the  (1054-^56).  In  1054  occurred  the  total  separa- 
same  way,  Leo  oaSed  in  the  aid  of  the  tion  of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  church.  With 
Hungarians  against  the  Bulgarians.  The  Michael  YL,Stratiotious  (1057),  the  Macedonian 
Russians  appeiured  before  Oonstantinople  with  dynasty  became  extinct.  Isaac  Oomnenus,  the 
a  lam  fleet,  but  effected  nothing.  The  Lorn-  first  of  the  Oomneni,  reigned  1057-59.  To 
bard  dnkes  took  torn  the  Byzantines  the  ffreat-  himsucoeeded  Oonstantine X.,  Duces (1059-*67). 
er  part  of  what  remained  to  them  in  lower  The  SeQook  Turks  invaded  the  empire  on  the 
Italy.  The  Arabs  took  Thessalonica,  but  were  east  and  south,  and  the  Scythian  Uzes  on  the 
driven  back  by  Duces ;  Leo  then  sent  an  army  north.  The  latter  were  defeated.  Romanus 
into  Ana,  which  penetrated  into  Mesopotamia,  lY.,  Diogenes^  reigned  1067-71.  He  defeated 
and  achieved  an  advantageous  peace.  After  the  SeQooks  under  Alp  Ar^lan  in  8  campaigns 
Leo  came  his  son  Oonstantine  YiL,  Porphyro-  in  Oilioia  and  Oappaaocia,  but  in  the  4th  was 
genitus  ^912-959),  in  partnership  with  Alex-  taken  prisoner.  During  his  absence  Michael 
aader,  who  soon  died.  His  mother.  Zoe,  then  YII.  was  proclaimed  emperor  (1071-'78).  The 
administered  affairs,  and  proteotea  the  em-  Servians  and  SeUooks  invaded  the  empbe.  The 
pire  from  the  Bulgarians  for  7  years.  Roma-  hunter  conquered  almost  all  Asia  Minor.  Michael 
nns  Leeapenus  (919)  then  obtained  &  share  in  resigned,  and  his  successor,  Nicephorus  III.,  a 
the  government,  and  brought  along  with  him  Botaniates  (1078-^81),  had  a  stormy  reign, 
his  8  SODS.  They  fought  against  the  ISulgarianSy  troubled  by  numerous  rival  claimants  to  the 
Hungariana,  and  Rassians.  In  944  they  were  imperial  dignity.  His  general,  Alexis  Oom- 
obliged  to  retire  and  give  place  to  the  empress  nenus,  dethroned  him,  and  reigned  1081- 
HeXen,  who  ^verned  while  her  husband  Oon-  1118.  His  administration  is  remarkable  for  its 
atantine  studied.  At  this  period  Russian  and  relations  to  the  western  crusaders.  Robert 
Hungarian  princes  came  to  Oonstantinople,  Guiscard,  the  Norman  duke  of  Oalabria,  ad- 
were  baptized,  took  Byzantine  women  in  mar-  yancing  the  claims  of  his  relative  Midiael  YII., 
riage,  and  spread  Ohristianity  in  their  native  defeats  Alexius  in  Epirus ;  but  he  gained  bril- 
landflL  His  son,  Romanus  11.,  succeeded  (959-  Hant  victories  over  the  Petchen^^  and  the 
M8).    Crete  was  recaptured  from  the  Saracens  Kumani.    The  encroachments  of  Mohammedan 
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power,  and  tba  daiigen  that  threatened  all  0/ete  and  NegrotMmt,  and  the  tenritery  of 
Christendom  therefrom,  now  drew  the  attention  Grallipoli  on  the  Thniciaa  Ghenoneae.  4^ 
of  western  Europe  to  this  complication  of  af-  Many  other  fiefs  were  given  to  French  knighta, 
fairs.  The  TnrkiB  had  invaded  Bithynia,  and  of  which  the  principal  were  the  da<^y  of 
Alexis  called  tlie  courts  of  the  west  to  his  aid.  Athens  and  Boeotia,  and  the  principality  of 
Pope  Urban  IL  authorized  the  preaching  of  the  Achaia  and  the  Morea.  The  Greek  enipire 
first  crusade.  The  first  host  of  cmaaders  left  still  sorvived  in  A«a  Minor.  Theodore  Las* 
an  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  Byzantines,  caris,  who  had  been  elected  emperor  by  the  sen- 
With  the  second  a  treaty  was  conduded.  Alexis  ate  in  Constantinople,  established  his  capital  at 
was  to  furnish  a  number  of  troops,  and  the  Nic»a^  whence  the  Greek  empire  of  Nicsea  re- 
crusaders  were  to  hold  the  provinces  recon-  ceived  its  name.  It  consisted  of  Bithynia, 
quered  from  the  Moslems  as  fiefs  of  the  em-  Mysia,  Ionia,  and  part  of  Lydia.  On  the  south* 
pire.  Neither  party  kept  faith.  Bohemond,  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  from  Smope  to 
prince  of  Antiocn,  laid  siege  to  Dyrrachium,  but  the  river  Phasis,  the  Grand  Comnenian  em« 
shortly  afterward  concluded  a  peace  with  the  pire  of  Trebizond  arose.  The  Comnenian 
emperor.  His  son,  Joannes  Comnenus,  sue*  princes,  Alexis  and  David,  declared  their  in« 
ceeded  him  (1118-^48).  He  fought  victoriously  dependence  at  the  fall  of  the  old  Byzantine  em- 
against  the  Se|jook  Turks  in  1120,  and  recon^  pire,  and  one  of  their  successors  assumed  the 
quered  many  towns.  He  defeated  the  Petche*  imperial  title.  In  Epims  and  ^tolia  Theodore 
negnes,  who  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  the  Angelus  established  a  Greek  principality.  Re- 
Hungarians.  In  1181  he  recaptured  lesser  Ar»  turning  to  the  history  of  the  princmal  fragments 
menia.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mannel  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  we  nnd  that  the 
Comnenus  (1143-^80).  He  was  victorious  over  Greeks  called  in  the  aid  of  Joannes,  king  of  the 
the  sultan  of  Iconium,  and  over  Raymond  of  Bulgarians,  who  defeated  Baldwin  and  to<^ 
Toulouse,  the  Christian  prince  of  Antioch.  In  him  prisoner.  Henry,  brother  of  Baldwin, 
1147  a  new  arm V  of  crusaders  arrived  at  Con*  aucoeeded  him  (1206-*16).  He  fought  with 
stantinople,  to  the  consternation  of  the  inhabi*  equal  saooess  against  Lascaris,  emperor  of 
tants.  In  1142  Manuel  conquered  the  island  IJicaa,  and  brought  the  king  of  the  Bol* 
of  Corfu  from  the  king  of  Sicily,  in  retaliation  flarians  to  terms.  He  gave  honors  and  of- 
for  an  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  latter.  Be-  fices  of  trust  to  the  Byzantines,  and  protected 
tweenll80  and  1188,  reigned  Alexis  Comnen**  them  against  the  oppressions  of  the  Latin 
US  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  Andronicus  clergy.  Peter  de  Courtenay  succeeded  him 
Comnenus.  Andronicus  was  the  last  of  the  (1216-^21).  He  was  captured  by  Theodore,  in- 
Comneni.  Isaac  II.,  Angelus  (1188-^96).  In  dependent  prince  of  Epims,  in  a  vain  attem^ 
his  reign  the  king  of  Sicily  undertook  the  con-  to  take  Dyrrachium  for  the  Venetians.  His 
quest  of  Ihe  Byzantine  empire,  but  was  even-  younger  son,  Robert,  succeeded  him  (1221*28). 
tually  heaten  back  by  Isaaa  The  Bulgarians  During  his  reign,  Joannes  Vatatzes«  the  Grew 
recovered  their  independence  (1186).  He  was  emperor  of  Nicaa,  and  Theodore,  the  prince  of 
dethroned  by  Alexis  III.  (1195-1203\  Isaac^s  Epirua,  reduced  the  territory  of  the  Latin  emper- 
son,  Alexis  the  Toung,  snpplicatea  the  aid  ors  of  Romania  almost  to  the  peninsula  on  which 
of  the  crusaders,  then  assembled  at  Venice,  Constantinople  stands.  John  de  Brienne,  titn- 
and  obtained  it  in  return  for  a  promise  to  lar  king  of  Jerusalem,  next  took  the  relna  of 
pay  200,000  marks  of  silver.  The  crusaders  power  as  regent  for  Baldwin  IL  (1228-^87). 
captured  Constantinople,  July  18,  1208,  and  The  Bulgarians  made  an  alliance  lyith  the  em- 
restored  Isaac,  who  with  his  son  was  put  to  peror  of  Kicsoa  and  threatened  the  existence 
death  the  next  year.  The  crusaders  agam  eafv*  of  the  Latin  empire.  John  de  Brienne  saved 
tured  the  city,  April  9,  1204,  and  a  short  Constantinople,  and  the  allies  turned  their 
period  of  confusion  ensued,  during  which  a  arms  against  each  other.  Baldwin  II.  then 
number  of  persons  were  emperors  for  a  few  reigned,  unaided  (1237-'61).  He  implored 
months  or  days.  The  Latin  empire  of  Romania  men,  arms,  and  money  of  the  potentates  and 
was  established  (1204-^61),  and  Count  Baldwin  nations  of  the  West^  but  they  made  no  adequate 
of  Flanders  elected  first  emperor.  The  Euro-  response  to  his  entreaties.  The  consequence 
pean  possessions  of  the  empire  were  divided  into  was  that  Michael  Palieologaa,  emperor  oi 
4  parts:  1.  The  imperial  domain,  indnding  one-  Nicsaa,  with  the  help  of  the  Genoese  navy, 
fourth  part  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  (the  which  was  driven  to  the  Greek  alliance  by 
other  8  parts  being  divided  between  the  French  hatred  of  Venice,  obtained  possession  of  Con- 
and  Venetians).  Thrace,  some  castles  on  the  stantinople,  July  26,  1261.  The  Genoese  were 
Asiatic  coast,  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  rewarded  by  liberal  mercantile  privileges.  The 
Hellespont,  and  the  suzerainty  over  the  feudal  Latin  empire  of  Romania  now  vanished,  a^ 
dependencies  of  the  empire.  2.  The  kingdom  of  though  many  of  the  Latin  principalities,  such 
Thessalonica  was  carved  out  for  Boniface,  mar-  as  the  duchy  of  Athens,  survived  until  the  final 
quis  of  Montferrat,  which  induded  Macedonia  downfall  of  the  restored  Byzantine  empire 
and  a  part  of  Greece.  8.  The  republic  of  St.  in  the  16th  century.  With  Michael  Palss- 
Mark*s  obtained  the  coast  lands  of  the  Adriatic  ologus  (1261-^82)  conunenced  the  dynasty  of 
and  the  ^groan,  a  portion  of  the  Morea,  many  the  Palaologi,  which  endured  nntil  the  Turkish 
of  the  Cyclades  and  Sporades,  the  islands  of  conquest*     By  his  endeavon  to  reunite  the 
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-Oieek  and  Latin  ohnfobes  he  gained  the  hatred  Oonstantinople,  and  oat  of  generositj  allowed 
of  his  clergy^  and  people,  ^dronioaa  II.,  hia  the  emperor  to  end  his  days  ia  peaoe,  on  con- 
son,  saooeeded  (1282-1828),  and  immediatelj  dition  of  paying  tribute.  Hia  hrother,  Oonstan- 
Testored  the  Greek  ritual.  To  defend  his  empire  tine  XI.  (1448^-^68),  was  the  last -of  the  Byzan- 
against  the  Turks,  he  took  into  pay  a  body  of  tine  emperors.  He  made  a  last  ^peal  to  the 
Catalan  troops  (1803) ;  the  Catalans  beat  back  princes  of  the  West,  and  to  the  prince  of  Gkorgio, 
tiie  enemy,  and  then  began  to  pillage  Qreeoe  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  The  western 
and  settle  down  upon  estates  got  and  held  by  potentates  were  too  much  wrapped  up  in  their 
the  right  of  the  sword.  He  abdioated  in  favor  narrow  jealousies  of  each  other  to  feel  acutely 
of  his  grandson,  Andronioua  HI.  (182&-'41).  upon  any  question  which  had  only  a  general  in- 
He  fought  unsuooessfully  against  the  Turks,  who  terest  for  them.  Giovanni  Giastiniani,  a  6e- 
took  Nicaa  and  Nicomedia  in  1889,  and  plun-  noese  nobleman,  with  2,000  Genoese  and 
dered  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  made  a  harren  Venetian  auxiliaries,  and  4  Genoese  ships  of 
aUianoe  with  the  pope,  the  king  of  France,  and  war,  were  the  sole  results  of  Constantine^s 
oUier  western  powers,  against  the  Moslems.  appeaL  The  total  garrison  did  not  exceed 
ffis  son,  Joannes  V.,  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  8,000  soldiers.  The  Turks  appeared  before 
1841-*91.  It  cost  him  a  civil  war  of  10  the  walls  of  Constantinople  on  April  6,  1458, 
years  to  rid  himself  of  his  guardian,  Joannes  with  an  array  of  400,000  Moslems.  They 
Gantaensenus.  Daring  this  war  the  Turks  first  were  not  ahle  to  break  the  chain  which  pro* 
acquired  territory  in  Europe.  Gallipolis  was  tected  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  but  Sultan 
seized  by  them  in  1857 ;  in  1861,  Sultan  Amu-  Mohammed  11.  had  his  fleet  carried  on  rollers  10 
rath  took  Adrianople,  and  made  it  his  resi-  miles  overland,  and  launched  into  the  inner 
dence.  Joannes  appealed  to  the  pope  to  aid  gulf.  Both  sides  fought  hravely,  but  after  a 
him  in  his  extpemity,  offering  to  reunite  the  siege  of  68  days,  Constantinople  fell  on  May  29, 
eastern  with  tlie  western  ohurcb,  hut  to  no  pur-  1458.  Constantino  died  heroicaDy  in  the  breach. 
pose.  In  1878,  Amuratb  conquered  Maoedo-  The  city  was  delivered  over  to  rapine,  and  the 
nia  and  part  of  Albania,  when  Joannes  signed  a  hulk  of  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  The 
treaty,  acknowledging  himself  to  be  the  vassal  brothers  of  Constantino,  Demetrius  and  Thomas, 
of  the  sultan,  and  covenanting  to  pay  tribute,  held  out  for  a  short  season  in  the  Morea,  which 
Philadelphia,  the  last  possession  of  the  Byzan-  was  taken  by  Mohammed  II.  in  1468.  llie  rest 
tines  in  Asi%  capitulated  to  Bajazet,  successor  -of  the  Latin  principalities,  which  had  acknowl- 
to  Amurath.  When  the  sultan  ordered  that  a  edged  a  loose  feocUil  subf  eotion  to  the  Byzan- 
Mohammedan  cadi  should  reside  in  the  ancient  tine  emperor,  had  all  fiiUen  hy  1460.  The  isl- 
metropolis  of  Christendom,  and  that  the  em-  and  of  Leslx)s  was  taken  in  1462.  David,  the 
peror^s  son  should  accompany  him  in  his  wars,  last  of  the  Comneai,  and  the  last  emperor  of  Tre- 
Joannes  Palfiaologus  died  of  a  hroken  heart,  bisond,  submitted,  1461.  Thus  perished  an  em- 
Manuel,  son  of  the  preceding,  escaped  fh>m  the  pire  which  had  kept  the  light  of  letters  and  civil- 
court  of  Sultan  Bi^jaaet,  where  he  was  a  hostage,  ization  burning,  though  attacked  by  a  hundred 
at  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  and  was  pro-  foes,  through  aU  the  night  of  the  dark  ages,  when 
turned  emperor  (1891-1425).  Bijazet  laid  western  Europe,  including  even  Italy,  lay  pros- 
siege  to  Constantinople,  but  raised  it  to  levy  trate  at  the  feet  of  barbarian  conquerors,  and 
war  npon  the  Hungarians,  returned  in  1897,  was  a  howling  waste,  in  which  the  law  of  the 
but  made  peaoe  through  fear  of  another  west-  strongest  alone  prevailed. — ^The  Byzantine  em- 
em  cmsade.  In  1400  he  made  a  third  attempt  pire  was  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
upon  the  metropolis,  but  the  invasion  of  Tamer-  prefectures,  dioceses,  and  themes  or  provinces. 
lane,  which  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Turk-  The  power  of  the  emperor  was  absolute.  The 
iah  empire,  recalled  Bi^jiueet  into  Asia,  and  saved  emperor  claimed  to  inherit  the  rights  of  the 
the  Byzantine  empire  for  a  space.  Manuel  re-  Roman  emperors,  and  to  be  the  lawful  ruler 
oovered  some  lost  ground  while  the  sons  of  of  the  West.  He  was  anointed  and  crowned  by 
B^azet  were  quarrelling.  Tet,  in  1428,  Sultan  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  As  has  been 
Amurath  IL  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Con-  seen,  the  influence  of  women,  favorites,  and  the 
stantinople,  and  employed  cannon,  for  the  first  clergy,  was  great.  The  ceremonial  of  the  By- 
time  in  eastern  wars.  Another  fraternal  quar-  zantine  court  was  carefully  elaborated,  and 
rel  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  brought  about  the  rigidly  maintained.  The  consulate  became  ex- 
retnm  a{  peaoe.  Joannes  VI.,  son  of  Manuel,  tinct  in  the  6th  century,  and  the  senate  and  the 
suceeeded  (1425-48).  Seeing  that  he  was  un-  last  forms  of  municipid  self-government  in  the 
able  to  defend  his  empire  from  the  Turks,  he  lOlh.  The  emperor  was  advised  by  a  council 
endeavored  to  effect  a  reconeiliation  between  of  state,  in  which  none  found  admittance  except 
the  eastern  and  western  church€»,  on  the  con-  at  his  pleasure.  The  functionaries  of  govem- 
dition  of  a  new  western  crusade  in  his  favor.  For  meat  were  divided  into  many  classes,  as  at  pres- 
&is  purpose  he  was  present  at  the  council  of  ent  in  Russia,  and  each  class  had  distinctive 
Ferrara,  which  was  presided  over  by  Pope  privileges.  Eunuchs  enjoyed  high  rank,  and  to 
Eugenios  IV.  The  reunion  was  solemnly  pro-  them  was  intrusted  the  immediate  attendance 
claimed  there^  but  it  did  not  take  effect  in  the  upon  the  holy  person  of  the  emperor.  The 
East.  In  1444  Bultan  Amurath  reduced  the  mofor  domus  of  the  East  was  called  first  euro- 
Byzantine  empire  to  the  eity  and  suburbs  of  paiaUB^  «nd  afterward  proUntUiaHvs,    The 
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body-goard  ot  the  emperors  began  in  the  lOth  Kegarian  oolonists,  658  B.  0^  but  it  was  de- 
centory  to  be  composed  of  Germans^  Saxons,  stroyedbjOtanes,  the  Persian  satrap,  in  the  time 
and  Northmen.  The  ktter  were  called  Y  arings.  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  After  the  defeat  of  the  P^- 
The  commandant  of  the  fleet  was  the  megoi  nans  at  Plat»a  (479  B.C.XPansanias,  the  general 
dux, — ^The  original  sonroes  of  Byzantine  history  of  the  confederate  Greeks,  re-colonized  it  wiUi  a 
are  the  Byzantine  historians  themselves,  who  body  of  Dorians  and  lonians.  From  this  het- 
wrote  in  cormpt  or  later  Greek.  Only  a  few  erogeneons  constitution  endless  disputes  arose^ 
of  these  have  been  translated  into  any  of  the  and  Spartan  and  Athenian  parties  always  exist- 
modem  luiguages.  Of  the  authorities  in  the  ed  within  the  walls.  The  fine  harbor  and  ad- 
modem  tongues,  we  cite  Le  Beau,  Hutoire  du  vantageons  position  soon  made  it  of  great  com- 
£€u  Empire^  also  translated  into  German;  merciid  importance.  It  obtained  possession  of 
Zinkeisen,  GetehickU  Orieehenlandi ;  Fallme-  the  com  traffic  between  the  shores  of  the  £ux« 
rayer,  GuchickU  det  Kaiser thunu  Trapetunt;  ine  and  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  its  fidieries  were 
Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  bo  abundant  as  to  procure  for  the  harbor  of 
Empire;"  Finley's  ^'History  of  Greece  and  Bysantium  the  name  of  the  Golden  Horn.  It 
Byzantium"  (London,  1864),  the  most  recent  remained  under  the  regency  of  the  Laoedsomoni- 
and  best  authority  in  the  English  language  on  ans  until  Oimon  captured  it  for  the  Athenians, 
this  period ;  and  for  the  Latin  settlement  in  the  It  soon  returned  to  its  original  aUe^panoe.  Al- 
East,  Bnchon's  Sistoire  de$  eonquiUs  et  de  cibiades^  the  Athenian,  got  possession  of  it  by 
VitabUiBemerU  dt»  Franfais  dam  Ut  itaU  de  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  party  within  the  city, 
Vandenne  Oriee  (Paris,  1846).  Du  Oange's  work  408  B.  0. ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  Lysander,  the  I^- 
in  Latin,  Hutoria  Bysantina  (Paris,  1680),  was,  cedssmonian,  405.  Xenophon,  with  the  remnant 
before  Gibbon's  work,  the  only  authority  general-  of  his  10,0()0  men,  passed  tiirough  it  on  his 
ly  consulted.  An  interesting  new  work  on  the  way  homeward.  In  890  B.  0.  Thrasybulus  ex- 
Byzantine  empire,  is  Muralt's  J3uai  de  ehrowh  pelled  the  pro-Lacedssmonian  oligarchy,  and  es- 
graphie  Bytantine  (St.  Petersburg,  1855).  tablished  the  power  of  the  democracy.    Byzan- 

BYZ  ANTINE  HISTORIANS,  a  series  of  lit-  tium  put  itself  at  the  head  of  a  league  oonsist- 
tle  read  but  important  lower  Greek  authors,  ing  of  Rhodes^  Chios,  Cos,  and  Oaria,  witi^  a 
who  wrote  between  A.  D.  898  and  1458,  the  Tiew  of  throwing  off  the  Athenian  suprem- 
era  of  the  cq>ture  of  Constantinople  by  the  aoy.  This  they  effected,  and  Byzantium  re- 
Turks.  Of  these,  Procopius  is  the  best  known,  mained  for  a  space  entirely  independent.  As 
and  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  translated  in-  the  commercial  importance  of  Athens  dedlned, 
to  Englidi.  Anna^  Comnena,  daughter  of  the  that  of  Byzantium  was  augmented.  When,  how- 
emperor  Alexis  I.,  who  wrote  a  history  of  her  ever,  Philip  of  Hacedon  besieged  it,  it  returned 
father^s  reign  in  15  books,  is  also  well  known,  to  its  Athenian  allegiance,  and  called  upon  the 
A  collection  of  the  most  important  of  them  w;a8  parent  dty  for  succor.  Owing  to  the  anti-Maoe- 
made  and  published  at  the  expense  of  Louis  donian  eloouenoe  of  Demosthenes,  the  aid  was 
XIY.,  in  86  volumes  (Paris,  1648-1711).  The  granted,  rhocion,  the  Athenian,  compelled 
title  of  this  work  is  Corpm  Seriptorwn  BU-  Philip  to  raise  the  siege.  The  grateful  Byzan- 
toria  Byzantina,  The  Greek  text  is  acoom-  tineserectedamonmnent  in  honor  of  the  event, 
panied  with  a  Latin  translation  and  note&  The  and  granted  the  rights  of  Byzantine  citizenship 
editors  of  this  work  were  the  Jesuits  Labb6  to  the  Athenians.  During  we  progfess  of  this 
and  Haltrait)  P^tau  and  Pousnnes,  the  Domin-  mege,  the  citv  was  saved  from  capture  by  sur- 
icans  Goar  and  Combefis,  Prof.  FabrottL  prise,  by  a  flash  of  light  which  illumined  the 
Charles  du  Cange.  Allacd,  the  librarian  of  northern  horizon  and  betrayed  the  proximity  of 
the  Vatican,  Banduri,  librarian  at  Florencei  the  besiegers.  A  orescent  was  stamped  on  the  By- 
Boivin,  the  royal  librarian  at  Paris,  ana  zantine  coins  in  honor  of  this  miraculous  events 
Bouilliaud,  a  mathematician.  Another  edi-  and  when  the  Turks  took  Constantinople  in  the 
tion,  with  additions,  was  published  at  Venice  15tii  century,  they  adopted  this  municinal  s^- 
in  28  volumes,  1729*^88.  Some,  not  indud-  bol  as  their  own  national  device.  In  the  reign 
ed  in  either  collection,  have  been  published  of  Alexander  the  Great^  Byzantium  acknowl- 
separately  since,  Niebnhr  entertained  a  high  edged  the  SCacedonian  supremacv.  In  the  dis- 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  Byzantine  histori-  sensions  of  Alexander's  generals,  Byzantium 
ans  in  a  gwieral  history  of  mankind,  and  pro-  sided  with  Antigonns  against  Polysperchon,  and 
jected  a  new  edition  of  them,  which  was  com-  with  Lysimachus  against  Seleucus.  It  was  at 
menced  in  1828,  under  the  title  CorpvM  Scripto-  thia  period  much  exposed  to  tihe  incursions  of 
rum  Eiitorice  Bytantina^  Mitio  emendatior  et  the  Thraoians>  Scythian^  and  other  barbarians 
eapioiior  (Bonn).  This  edition  has  been  in  pro-  on  the  land  side.  The  Gkiuls  made  it  pay  heavy 
gress  of  publication  continuously  since  that  tlme^  tribute,  which  caused  the  citizens  to  retaHate 
and  is  not  yet  completed..  Bekker,  the  two  Din-  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world,  by  lev^ng  a  toll 
dorfs,  Schopen,  Meinecke,  and  Lachmann,  are  upon  all  vessels  passing  tiirough  the  Bosporaa. 
the  mincipal  editors^  This  tax  brought  them  into  a  war  with  the  isl- 

BTZANTIUM,  a  city  on  the  shores  of  the  and  of  Rhodes,  221  B.  G.    Attains,  king  of  Per- 

Bosporus,  founded  by  ancient  Greek  colonists  gamus,  sided  with  the  Byzantines;  Prasias,king 

on  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  modem  Constanti-  of  Bithynia,  with  the  Rhodians.     The  latter 

nople.    It  was  originally  settled  by  a  band  of  were  saooefiuul,  and  commerce  remained  unbur- 
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dened.  Ancient  writers  give  a  yeiy  bad  obar-  flegea,  but  GalHenns  gave  it  np  to  PillA^  and 
actor  to  the  Byzantines.  Theirmorals  were  not  massacred  manj  of  the  citizens.  The  uhabi- 
above  the  standard  of  other  large  seaport  towns,  tants  repelled  the  invading  Gk>ths  in  the  time  o{ 
They  preferred  the  soond  of  a  flate  to  that  of  a  Olaudins  II.  Byzantinm  was  the  last  refage  0/ 
war  traropet,  and  when  Philip  of  Maoedon  was  Licinins  in  his  war  with  Oonstantine.  After 
besieging  the  place,  the  Byzantine  general,  Leo,  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  Oonstantine,  he  re- 
found  that  the  only  means  of  maintaining  the  solved  to  build  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  the  old. 
courage  of  the  Byzantines,  and  holding  them  to  and  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire. 
theirduty,  was  to  plant  a  range  of  cook-shops  Thus  Byzantium  merged  into  Ck>nstantinople, 
along  the  ramparts.  Byzantium  was  fortnnato  A.  D.  880.  Dionysins  and  others  give  tibe  old 
in  aUving  itsdf  with  Bome  from  the  first  against  city  a  circumference  of  40  stadia, 
the  Macedonian  kings,  Antiochus  of  Syria,  and  BZOVIUS,  Abbaham  (PoL  BtotoaM),  a  Polish 
]£ithridates  of  Fontus.  In  acknowledgment  scholar  and  divine,  bom  at  Proszowioe,  near 
of  its  fidelity,  the  Romans  allowed  it  to  remain  Miechow,  in  1567,  died  Jan.  81, 1687,  in  Rome, 
a  free  confederate  city.  In  consequence  of  some  where,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Paul  Y .,  he  spent 
popular  disturbances,  the  emperor  Vespasian  several  years  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the 
deprived  the  citizens  of  their  civic  liberdes  and  Vatican,  as  librarian  of  the  Virginio  dei  Unini^ 
sent  them  a  governor.  On  being  remonstrated  and  actively  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  He 
with,  he  answered  that  the  citizens  had  *^  for-  was  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Dominicans, 
gotten  how  to  be  free."  In  the  civil  war  be*  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  his  age, 
tweenPeecennius  Niger  and  Sevems,  Byzantium  gained  for  himself  a  high  reputetion  as  pro- 
sided  with  the  losing  claimant.  The  emperor  feasor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Milan  and 
Beverus  besieged  the  town,  which  defended  it-  Boloj^a,  and  ci^owned  the  labors  of  his  life  by 
self  for  8  years,  and  then  capitulated  frt>m  fam-  continuiuff  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  annals 
ine.  The  chief  citizens  were  put  to  death  and  of  Caesar  Baroniua,  who  had  ledft  them  off  at  the 
the  maanve  walls  razed  to  the  ground.  Bubee-  year  1198,  and  completed  only  13  volumes, 
quently  he  repented  of  this  severity,  embellish-  Bzovius  carried  them  to  the  year  1682,  in  9 
ed  the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Auguste  volumes,  from  the  18th  to  the  21st  volume, 
Antonina,  in  honor  of  his  son  Antoninus.  Oar-  which  were  published  first  in  Bologna  and  af- 
acalla  restored  some  of  its  former  civic  priv-  terward  in  Rome. 

C 

Cthe  third   letter   in   the   English  alpha-  being  brought  forward  in  the  mouth  to  the  front 

J  bet,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin,  and  in  those  of  palate,  and  becoming  E  phonetically,  superseded 

aU  the  modem  European  languages.    Its  form  is  the  qu  which  had  been  common  in  old  Latin 

derived  by  Scaliger  from  the  Greek  iampa  (k),  by  words.    The  Latins  made  no  further  phonedc 

drcfiping'the  upright  stem,  and  rounding  the<  change  of  0,  always  during  the  most  flourishing 

into  0.    Suidas  cdls  it  the  Roman  happa^  and  perioa  of  tiieir  literatore  pronouncing  it  like  a 

Montfaaoon,  in  his  Paloaographia^  gives  several  happa.    If  they  had  given  the  sibilant  sound  of 

forms  of  the  h  which  approach  nearly  too.  0  in  the  enunciation  of  the  word  Cicero,  the 

Others  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  caph  (3). which  Greeks  in  adopting  the  word  would  have  written 

has  nearly  the  same  form,  but  is  inverted,  since  it  with  a  ngma.    Modem  languages,  however, 

the  Hebrews  and  Latins  read  in  opnosite  direo-  have  carried  the  process  on  further.    The  Ens- 

dons.    Others,  from  its  position  in  tne  alphabet,  lish  has  softened  the  aspirated  0  (ch)  in  ehurck^ 

derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  gimel  (3),  and  make  ehime^  chioaWy^  and  the  French  still  more  in 

its  affinities  with  the  Ooptic  gammoy  the  Ethi-  ehevcUerie,  chemin  ;  while  the  unaspiratedOhas 

opic  gemely  and  the  Russian  glaghol.    In  the  become  a  pure  sibilant,  as  in  drcie^  eerU^  cycle, 

eariy  Latin  language  0  held  the  place  which  is  Thus  the  English  teach  comes  from  the  Latin 

now  occupied  by  G,  as  appears  from  the  inscrip-  doeeo^  and  the  English  pleaee  and  the  French 

tions  on  the  Duilian  column  raised  in  the  Roman  plainr  from  the  Latin  oZo^ec?.    Some  words, 

forum  about  200  B.  0.,  in  which  we  find  fno-  however,    have   not   followed   this  phonetic 

cuirattu  for  magistratus^  leewne$  for  legumeSy  change  fii^m  the  original  pronunciation.    Thus 

puenando  for  pugnando^  and  exfodant  for  effii-  the  modem  Scottish  kirk  still  embalms  the  sound 

ghtnt.    Thus  Ausonius  says,  gamma  viesfuncta  of  the  old  English  church.    Kindle  and  candle 

priui  C.     The  0  also  sometimes  represented  show  that  tiiie  pronunciation  of  cinder  is  pervert- 

the  Greek  Isappc^  since  in  the  same  inscriptions  ed,  and  the  patois  of  north-western  Fnmce  still 

Gartacintsnsis  occurs  for  EarthaginienHi  ;  but  preserves  the  hard  sound  of  O  in  chemin,  and  so 

tlus  fhnctaon  was  more  frequently  frilfilled  by  links  it  to  the  English  e&me.     But  though  the 

tite  letters  qu;  thus  the  Greek  xai,  xapKaipm,  Mp-  Latins  did  not  soften  the  0  to  a  sibilant,  they 

KovfHt,  became  the  Roman  que,  querquerue,  and  did  worse.  Having  aspirated  it  into  K,  they  next 

qverquedula.    The  tendency  of  the  western  Ian-  dropped  it,  preserving  only  the  aspirate  to  mark 

goBges  has  been  to  soften  the  oriental  articula-  the  hiatus,  as  tracto,  traho  ;  herdana,  herdona  ; 

Uool  and  the  gamma  or  0,  after  being  softened  by  and  this  same  process  is  noticeable  in  the  oog- 

TOL*  IV. — 12 
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Bate  laogvHigea;  thus  eoUum  (Lftt.),  Soli  (Ger.),  goage  after  the  restoration.    The  ministers  of 

halter  (EngO*    Ii^  French  the  phonetic  soften-  Charles  II.  of  England,  whose  names  were 

ing  of  the  0  is  traceable  in  the  word  Karolt^  Clifford,  Ashl^,  Buckingham^  Arlington,  and 

till  the  9th  century,  then  Caroltu^  and  afterward  Lauderdale,  were  called  by  some  opposition  wit 

Charles  ;  and  the  comparatively  modern  use  of  the  cabal  ministnr,  as  the  initials  of  their  names, 

the  cedilla  records  the  further  progress  of  the  ranged  in  the  order  given  above,  form  the  word 

change.     0  is  also  interchonffod  with  some  cabal. 

other  letters  beside  the  Q  and  K  with  which  it  CABALA.  This  word  is  of  Hebrew  origin, 
is  cognate ;  as  with  P  in  pepo^  coquo.  cook ;  and  signifies  reception,  and  in  H^rew  literatore 
eolumba,  palumba  ;  while  pr(Ke(c8)imu9  has  sup-  it  designates  the  religious  and  philosophical  doc- 
planted  propHmui,  but  not  ptips  and  propitu,  trines  which  the  Jews  say  Moses  received  by  di- 
The  phenomenon  of  the  disappearance  of  0  vine  communication  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  which 
occurs  in  saeramenPum  (Lat),  sermerU  (Fr.) ;  he  afterward  delivered  traditionally  to  Joshoa, 
laarima  (Lat.),  lanM  (Fr.) ;  and  in  many  other  and  Joshua  handed  down  in  the  same  manner 
cases  for  purposes  of  euphony.  As  a  numeral,  to  the  70  elders.  This  system  of  doctrines  was 
C  signifies  100,  CO  200,  and  so  on.  It  was  used  also  called  Masora  (tradition),  because  it  waa 
among  the  lAtins  to  stand  for  Ceesar,  Cains,  given  or  transferred.  It  was  not  allowed  to  be 
Oassins,  centum,  and  eandemno;  and  on  account  written,  that  is,  la  Ihe  form  of  direct  statement, 
of  the  last  use  it  is  called  2i^af riff i9  by  Cicero.  It  is  supposed,  however,  to  be  enigmatically 
00  6tM>d  for  ealumnime(iutaoTe(meiliumeefnt;  embodied  in  all  the  Old  Testament  or  Jewish 
COM.  for  eonmtles ;  01.  for  Claudius ;  0.  v .  for  scriptures,  especially  in  the  Pentateuch.  So 
Centum  Viri;  and  O.K.  for  CivU  Bamanui,  An  highly  do  some  comparatively  modem  writers 
Italian  0  stands  for  canto.  In  French,  a  single  (as  Henry  More)  value  the  traditional  scteneei 
0  stamped  on  money  marks  it  as  the  issue  of  which  is  supposed  to  underlie  the  Penta- 
the  mint  of  Caeu,  and  CO  as  the  issue  of  the  tench,  that  they  pronounce  the  latter  a  foolish 
mint  of  Besan^n. — 0,  in  music,  the  name  of  and  melancholy  conceit,  unless  there  be  some 
one  of  the  notes  of  the  scale.  It  is  the  tone  key  by  which  a  higher  but  secret  meaning  may 
with  which  the  so-called  natural  scale  begins,  be  extracted  from  it.  Cabala  is  also  used  to  de- 
and  was  designated  by  Guido  ut,  a  name  sub-  ngnate  a  period  in  the  progressive  development 
sequently  changed  tx>  do  hy  the  Italians.  0  is  of  Jewish  literature,  whi^  commenced  about 
considered  the  key  note,  and  its  pitch  is  regu-  A.  D.  800 ;  also  to  designate  a  sort  of  divining 
lated  by  tuning  forks.  It  is  also  a  character  by  means  of  passages  of  Scripture,  but  this  is  a 
used  for  the  signification  of  time.  corruption  of  the  term,  and  constitutes  no  part 

CAABA,  or  Kaaba,  properly  a  quadrangu-  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Cabala, 
lar  structure,  applied  particularly  to  a  celebrated  CABALLERO,  Febmik  Aooero,  a  Spanish 
temi^e  at  Mecca.  According  to  Mussulman  tra-  statesman,  born  July  7,  1800,  at  Barajas  de 
dition,  the  first  Caaba  was  built  by  the  angels  Melo,  in  the  province  of  Cuenca.  He  first  set- 
on  the  model  of  the  pavilion  which  surrounds  tied  as  an  advocate  in  Madrid,  but  on  the  sub- 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High ;  the  second  was  version  of  the  constitution  in  1824,  he  retired 
built  by  Adam,  with  whom  it  was  removed  to  to  Estremadura  until  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
the  skies,  where  it  still  exists  in  a  right  line  YH.  in  1883,  after  which  he  edited  the  Bolstin 
above  the  Caaba  of  Mecca;  the  third  was  built  del  Comercio^  which  was  suppressed,  but  reap- 
by  Seth,  but  perished  in  the  deluge;  the  fourth,  peared  under  the  new  name  of  the  JBeo  del 
which  now  exists,  was  built  by  Abraham  and  Comercio.  He  was  elected  to  the  cortes,  where 
IshmaeL  The  name  is  specially  given  to  a  small  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  opposition  to 
cubical  oratory  in  the  temple  in  the  centre  of  a  the  ministry  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  Soon 
large  space  surrounded  by  galleries.  This  is  the  after  he  was  a  supporter  of  Mendizabal,  and 
point  toward  which  the  prayers  of  all  Mnssul-  favored  all  the  innovations  attempted  by  that 
mans  are  directed.  On  one  of  its  sides  is  in-  minister,  especially  the  suppression  of  convents, 
wrought  the  famous  oval  black  stone,  believed  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conven* 
to  be  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  paradise,  and  tion  in  1837. 

to  have  been  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  CABANIS,  Pisbrb  Jban  Geoeos,  a  French 
Abraham,  when  he  was  constructinff  the  Caaba,  physician  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Cosnac,  in 
At  first  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  it  has  grieved  the  department  of  Charente  Inf&rieure,  June 
and  wept  so  long  for  the  sins  of  the  human  race  6,  1767,  died  at  Rueil,  near  Paris,  May  5, 1808. 
that  it  became  gradually  opaque,  and  at  length  He  was  the  son  of  the  barrister  Jean  Baptiste 
absolutely  black.  It  is  an  object  of  profound  Cabanis  de  Salagnao,  who  married  a  very  rich 
yeneration  to  the  pilgrims  who  resort  to  the  lady,  and  became  an  eminent  agriculturist, 
sacred  city.  This  inner  Caaba  is  surrounded  Having  left  the  bar  to  superintend  the  culture 
with  a  veil  of  black  silk,  and  is  opened  but  8  of  his  wife^s  extensive  domains,  the  father  be- 
times a  year.  The  temple  of  the  Caaba  is  older  came  intimate  with  Turgot,  the  economist,  who 
than  the  time  of  Mohammed,  previous  to  whom  was  then  the  administrator  of  Limoges,  and 
it  was  the  Arab  pantheon,  and  contained  all  the  afterward  became  the  celebrated  minister  of 
idols  of  the  nation.  Louis  XVL    The  son,  though  very  intelligent, 

CABAL  (Fr.  cdbale\  a  word  signifying  club  was  a  wayward  student,  and  made  but  little 

or  association,  imported  into  the  EnglL^  lim-  progress  in  his  early  studies  at  Brives.  At  the 
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age  of  14  his  father  took  him  to  PariSi  where  he  tern  led  to  opposite  odnoliisioiis.  ^^'  Medical  and 

employed  2  years  in  reading  the  works  of  an-  moral  sdenoe,"  says  Oabania,  "  have  a  common 

cient  philoGopherS)  the  writings  of  the  fathers  basis  in  the  science  of  the  physical  organism  of 

df  the  choroh,  and  those  of  modem  philoso-  hnman  natare.    We  mnst  look  to  physioloffy 

phers,  each  as  Boosseau  and  Voltaire.    Locke  for  the  solation  of  all  their  problems^  and  the 

was  a  particnlar  favorite  with  the  young  phi-  common  basis  of  all  their  truths.    All  ideas, 

losopher.    His  father  wished  him  to  return  sentiments,  and  passions^  goodness  and  virtue, 

home  at  the  end  of  2  years,  but  Masaaki,  the  are   derived   from   physical   sensation.     The 

frinoe-bishop  of  Wilna,  then  in  Paris  consulting  source  of  all  morals  is  in  the  human  organiza- 
'rench  philosophers  on  the  best  method  of  re-  tion  or  physical  organism,  on  which  depend 
generating  Poland,  took  an  interest  in  young  our  faculties  and  modes  of  feeling."  Oondillao 
Cabania^  and  engaged  him  as  his  secretary,  had  explained  all  the  actions  of  the  soul  by  sen* 
Afber  remaining  2  years  in  Poland,  Oabania  re-  sation ;  Oabanis  wished  to  complete  this  system 
turned  to  Paris,  where  Turgot  introduced  him  Of  philosophy  by  investigating  and  explaining 
to  Mme.  Helvetiua  and  her  brilliant  circle  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  sensation.  **^  sens!- 
society  at  Auteuil,  and  where  he  afterward  bility  resides  in  the  nerves,  and  therefore,"  says 
became  acquainted  with  D^Alembert,  Diderot,  Oabanis,  **  all  the  moral  affections  and  intd- 
Goodillac,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Baron  d^Hol-  lectual  faculties  reside  in  the  nerves.  Impres- 
bach,  and  other  men  of  eminence.  He  also  sions  are  received  on  the  peripheral  nerves  and 
became  intimate  with  Boucher  the  poet,  author  carried  to  the  nervous  centres,  where  they  ex- 
of  the  Fo^me  dea  noirt^  and  undertook  to  tran&-  cite  thought,  feeling,  and  reaction  in  the  organ- 
late  Homer  into  French  verse.  His  fSftther  wished  .  ism.  Distinctions  between  physical  and  moral 
him  to  choose  a  profession,  and  his  health  being  nature  are  therefore  vain,  the  moral  faculties 
very  delicate,  he  was  anxious  to  study  medicine,  havine  their  origin  in  the  physical."  Such 
He  became  the  pupil  of  Dubreuil,  and  followed  was  the  reasoning  of  Oabanis. — ^Being  a  fHend 
his  new  studies  with  the  same  impetuosity  he  of  Siey^s,  he  was  noticed  by  Napoleon  Bona- 
had  always  manifested  in  his  favorite  pursuits,  parte  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  and  on  the  day 
In  1783  he  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of  after  the  18th  Brumaire^  Oabanis,  in  the  name 
medicine.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  legislative  assembly,  wrote 
1789,  Oabanis  espoused  the  popular  cause.  He  the  proclamation  recommending  the  French  na- 
became  the  physician  and  the  friend  of  Mira-  tion  to  accept  the  revolution  which  had  just 
bean.  In  1791  he  published  an  account  of  the  been  accomplished.  Under  the  consulate  ho 
illness  and  decease  of  the  great  orator.  At  a  was  named  a  member  of  the  senate;  but,  dis- 
later  period,  during  the  stormy  wranglings  of  appointed  by  the  reactionaiy  policy  of  itapo- 
the  convention,  Oondorcet  obtained  privately  leon,  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  devoted 
from  Oabanis,  his  friend,  the  poison  he  intend-  his  attention  exclusively  to  science.  Being  a 
ed  to  take,  in  order  to  avoid  a  more  violent  member  of  the  institute  of  France,  he  had  al- 
death.  He  also  expressed  a  desire  that  Oaba-  ready  read  several  portions  of  his  work,  ^*  On 
nis  would  collect  his  writings,  and  superintend  the  Relations  between  the  Physical  and  Moral 
their  publication.  Oabanis  married  Oharlotte  Nature  of  Man,"  to  that  learned  body;  and,  in 
Gronchy,  the  sister  of  Field  Mardial  Grouchy,  1802  he  published  the  work  complete  in  2  vols, 
and  of  Mme.  Oondorcet.  In  1789  Oabanis  pub-  8vo,  under  the  title  of  BapporU  du  phynque  et 
lished  his  "  Observations  on  Hospitals."  In  the  du  moral  de  Vhomme.  The  style  oeing  clear 
year  IIL  of  the  republic  (1795)  he  was  appoint-  and  brilliant,  and  the  ideas  consonant  with  the 
ed  professor  of  hygiene  at  the  central  school,  prevailing  notions  of  the  day,  the  book  had 
and  professor  of  clinical  instruction  at  the  med-  great  success  in  France,  when  first  published ; 
ical  fichooL  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  re-  but  the  philosophy  which  it  attempts  to  estab- 
oiganijEation  of  medical  instruction  in  the  lish  on  the  basis  of  the  physical  organism,  and 
schools  of  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Strasbourg,  the  identity  of  nervous  matter  witn  sensation 
In  1797  he  published  his  reports  to  the  council  and  the  vital  principle,  has  lost  its  hold  on  the 
of  500,  on  the  organization  of  medical  colleges,  public  mind.  Oabanis  himself  before  he  died, 
and  a  papGi*  on  the  *^ Degree  of  Oertainty  in  had  modified  his  views  on  many  points;  imdin 
Medical  Science."  He  also  published  a  paper  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  published  by  B^rard 
on  the  ^'  Revolutions  of  Medical  Science."  In  of  Montpellier,  24  years  later,  wrote  an  excellent 
these  papers  he  developed  Uie  first  germs  of  essay  on  ^*  Ptimary  Oauses,"  in  which  he  states 
his  system.  "  The  active  principle  of  life  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  human  reason  to  con- 
movement  in  animated  bcdies,"  says  Oabanis,  ceive  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the 
*^  which  Stahl  calls  the  '  soul,'  is  onb,  but  it  universe,  without  the  idea  of  intelligence  as  a 
acts  diversely  in  the  organs  according  to  differ-  first  cause  in  the  government  of  events, 
ences  of  structure  and  of  function.  It  digests  OABABRUS,  or  Oababbas,  a  south-western 
in  the  stomach,  breathes  in  the  lungs,  secretes  county  of  North  Oarolina;  area,  850  sq.  m.; 
bile  in  the  liver,  and  thinks  in  the  brain."  The  pop.  in  1850,  8,747,  of  whom  1,686  were  slaves, 
"vital  principle"  or  animating  force  of  Stahl,  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some  places 
adopted  as  the  leading  doctrine  of  medical  sci-  mountainous  ;  the  soil  of  moderate,  but  not 
ence  by  the  Montpellier  school,  had  much  influ-  uniform  fertility.  It  is  watered  by  branches  of 
eoce  on  the  mind  of  Oabanis,  although  his  sys-  Rocky  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Yadkin.    It 
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produced  gold  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  low.  The  plants  are  dusted  with  dry  wood 
century ;  but  its  wealth  now  is  chiefly  in  live  ashes,  pulverized  lime,  or  a  little  Scotch  snuff, 
stock,  grain,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  In  1850  it  to  keep  off  the  fly — which  is  a  small  black  in- 
produced  418,820  bushels  of  Indian  com,  76,946  sect,  a  great  pest — thinned  to  an  inch  apart,  and 
of  wheat,  2,844  bales  of  cotton,  and  408  lbs.  of  kept  free  from  weeds.  When  the  beds  outside 
tobacco.  It  had  14  corn  and  flour  mills,  8  saw  are  dry  and  warm  enough,  the  plants  are  re- 
mills,  1  woollen  and  1  cotton  flEictory,  7  tanner-  moved  during  a  cloudy  day,  or  in  the  afternoon, 
ies,  21  churches,  8  academies,  and  2,619  pupils  and  the  early  sorts  set  with  a  dibble,  14  to  18 
attending  public  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  inches,  the  later  ones  20  to  22  inches  apart  each 
in  1856,  $694,898.  The  county  was  formed  in  way,  watered,  and  allowed  to  take  root  before 
1792,  and  named  in  honor  of  Stephen  Oabarrus,  disturbing  the  soil  about  them.  If  the  weather 
speaker  ofthe  house  of  commons  of  North  Garo-  continues  dry,  the  plants  should  be  watered  2 
Ima.  Capital,  Concord.  or  8  evenings  in  succession.  This  planting 
CABBAGE,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  botanical  gives  the  earliest  cabbages,  and  summer  cal> 
order  <;ru<;(/%r«9,  and  genus  &mMi0a,the  order  com*  bages,  which  come  between  the  early  and  iate 
prehending  also  the  scurvy-grass,  pepper-grass,  crops.  For  a  late  crop  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
mustard,  cress,  radish,  and  turnip,  and  the  genus  an  open  bed,  thinly,  in  drills  6  to  9  inches 
including  also  the  cauliflower,  broccoli,  borecole  apart,  in  May,  and  transplanted  from  June  10  to 
or  sprouts,  rape,  colza,  savoy,  and  kohl-rabi.  Jaly  1,  in  straight  rows,  22  to  27  inches  asunder 
The  brasnea  oteraeeoy  from  which  all  the  forms  each  way.  The  cabbage  is  a  rank  feeder,  and  an 
of  cabbage  spring,  is  found  growing  wild  on  exhaustive  crop.  The  soil  should  be  a  deep, 
rooky  shores  and  cliffs  in  England,  with  no  ap-  rich  loam,  not  only  containing  plenty  of  vege- 
pearance  of  a  head.  The  cultivated  cabbage  is  table  matter,  but  a  full  supply  of  potash,  soda, 
considered  by  some  a  monstrosity ;  but  its  va-  and  lime.  A  dressing  of  common'  salt,  at  the 
rieties  are  well  marked,  distinct^  and  easily  rate  of  10  bushels  per  acre,  will  not  only  bene- 
perpetuated,  where  care  is  taken  to  secure  such  fit  the  cabbage  crop,  but  kill  grubs  and  worms, 
conditions  as  will  continue  their  exact  habits,  which  destroy  the  young  plants  rapidly.  Coarse 
The  cabbage  is  a  biennial ;  the  seed  being  sown  manures  should  not  be  applied  the  same  sea- 
produces  a  full-grown  plant  the  first  season,  son  the  cabbage  crop  is  to  be  grown.  Hog- 
and  the  next  season  sends  out  shoots  1^  to  2  pen  manure  must  not  come  near  the  cab- 
feet  long,  which  bear  small  globular  seeds  in  a  bage  crop,  as  it  disfigures  the  roots,  and 
great  number  of  pods.  The  whole  plant  then  destroys  the  plant.  Composts  of  muck,  wood 
perishes.  Thelarge,  solid  heads  of  cabbaee,  now  ashes,  lime,  salt  and  common  yard  manures, 
so  familiar  to  all,  were  produced  from  the  wild  well  decomposed,  may  be  used  in  large  qnanti- 
plant  by  gradual  improvement  in  soils,  manures,  ties  if  well  incorporated  with  tlie  soil.  Guano, 
and  cultivation.  To  repeat  them  annually  it  is  dug  deeply  under,  is  good  in  all  but  very  light 
necessary  to  observe  2  points:  1.  None  but  sandy  and  gravelly  soils.  A  first-rate  super- 
those  heads  presenting  the  best  type  of  the  va-  phosphate  of  lime,  with  i  its  weight  of  guano 
riety  should  be  saved  for  seed ;  they  must  be  mixed  with  it,  is  one  of  the  best  manures  for  an 
taken  up  with  the  roots  before  frost  sets  in,  the  old  garden  soil,  or  one  which  has  always  received 
useless  outside  leaves  removed,  and  set  in  a  common  manures.  This  compound  may  be 
cool,  dark  cellar,  with  the  roots  imbedded  in  dissolved  in  water,  and  be  freely  used  to  water 
soil,  and  packed  as  closely  as  possible.  In  feeble  plants,  or  dag  in  about  them  with  a  hoe. 
spring  they  are  set  out  about  2X2^  feet  As  soon  as  young  plants  have  taken  root  in  the 
apart  in  good  garden  soU,  and  no  seed  saved  new  bed,  they  should  be  hoed,  the  oftener  the 
except  from  the  most  vigorous  stalks.  2.  They  better,  till  the  leaves  shade  the  soil.  In  its 
must  not  produce  seeds  near  other  plants  seed-  younger  stages,  the  cabbage  must  feed  largely 
ing  at  the  same  time,  which  belong  to  the  on  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  by  its  roots;  but  as  it 
same  tribe,  such  as  cauliflower,  turnip,  broccoli,  increases  in  size,  it  uses  the  leaves  more  exten- 
A;c.,  as  they  will  mix  through  their  flowers,  tlie  sively — hence  the  necessity  of  early  and  £re- 
seed  producing  mongrel  varieties.  Much  disap-  quent  hoeings.  Some  growers  on  Long  Island, 
pointment  is  experienced  from  usins  seeds  core-  and  in  New  Jersey,  who  supply  New  York 
lessly  produced  by  seed-growers  to  sell.  There  are  market,  produce  from  20,000  to  100,000  each 
many  very  valuable  varieties  of  cabbage,  some  annually,  which  bring  from  2  to  18  cents  per 
suited  to  particular  localities.  For  early  use,  early  head,  according  to  size  and  season;  a  fair  price 
York  is  an  old  favorite,  some  preferring  the  in  summer  and  autumn  is  about  6  cents.  The 
early  flat  Battersea.  Coming  next  in  succession,  fields  are  prepared  by  deep  and  subsoil  p]oughin(^ 
a  new  cabbage,  Winningstadt,  is  excellent,  heads  and  are  heavily  manured,  the  horse  hoe  and 
compact,  growth  rapid.  About  New  York,  the  subsoil  lifter  being  used  by  the  most  skilful, 
late  Bergen,  flat  Dutch,  and  best  varieties  of  while  at  greater  expense  of  manual  labor  the 
drumhead  cabbages  are  preferred  for  late  sorts,  old  style  of  culture  is  still  kept  up. 
Three  crops  are  secured  in  a  season ;  seeds  of  CABBAGE  PALM  (areca  olsracea),  the  high- 
early  and  late  sorts  are  sown  in  a  moderate  hot  est  of  the  American  palms,  often  attaining  an 
bed  in  March,  for  the  latitude  of  New  York  elevation  of  150  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  not  more 
city,  kept  slightly  moistened,  with  plenty  of  air  than  6  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  found  abun- 
«t  all  times  when  the  temperature  is  not  too  dantly  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  very  distinct 
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from  the  East  Indian  species  of  areca.    The  after  returned  to  Paris.    There,  after  a  protract^ 

leaves  grow  onlj  from  the  top,  and  their  sheaths  ed  trial,  his  innocenoe  was  rally  established^ 

are  so  close  that  they  form  the  green  top  of  the  July  26, 1851,  by  the  court  of  appeal,  and  tiie 

tnmk  1^^  foot  in  length.    The  inhabitants  cut  judgment  against  him  cancelled.    He  returned 

off  this  top,  take  out  the  white  heart  of  2  or  8  to  Nanvoo,  where  he  continued  to  preside  oyer 

inches  in  diameter,  consisting  of  delicate  leaves  his  colony  ;    but  many  disappointments  and 

closely  folded  together  which  have  been  pro-  cares  embittered  his  life  and  accelerated  his 

tected  from  any  access  of  light,  and  eat  it  either  death.    In  justice  to  Cabet  it  should  be  said, 

raw,  fried,  or  boilud.    A  tree  which  has  grown  that  the  highest  moral  tone  prevailed  at  Naavoo, 

for  half  a  century  is  ofcen  cut  down  for  the  and  whatever  may  be  the  politico- economical 

single  bud  or  cabbage  which  crowns  it,  objections  to  his  system,  the  colony  presented, 

CxVBELL,  a  western  county  of  Virginia,  sepa-  as  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  settlers  was  con* 

rated  from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  watered  cemed,  a  model  of  purity  and  industry, 

by  the  Gayandotte,  and  traversed  by  the  princi-  CABIKI  (6r.  Ka/Scipoc),  mystic  Pelasgio  di- 

pal  thoroughfare  from  the  Ohio  to  Richmond,  vinities,  which, according  to  Herodotus,  were  in- 

and  by  the  projected  route  of  the  Covington  and  troduced  thence  into  Samothrace,  though  they 

Ohio  railroad.    The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  are  spoken  of  as  earliest  worshipped  in  Lenmos. 

in  many  places  quite  good,  producing  Indian  corn  Neither  modern  critics  of  mythology  nor  the 

and  oats.    In  1850  it  yielded  281,826  bushels  of  ancients  themselves  are  agreed  either  upon  the 

Indian  corn,  44,912  of  oats,  11,559  of  wheat,  and  names,  number,  or  origin  of  the  Oabiri.    By 

8,947  lbs.  of  tobacco.-    There  were  9  corn  and  some  there  are  said  to  be  6,  by  others  4,  and 

flour  mills,  10  saw  mills,  4  wool-carding  mills,  others  reduce  them  to  2.    Some  attempt  to 

4  tanneries,  14  churches,  and  874  pupils  attend-  iden^y  them  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  others 

ing  public  schools.     Organized  in  1809,  and  with  the  Corybantes,  others  with  the  chU- 

named  in  honor  of  William  H.  Cabell,  governor  dren  of  Yulcan,  and  others  still  with  the  Roman 

of  Virginia  in  1808.    Area,  448  sq.  m. ;  pop.  penates.    But  whoever  they  were,  they  were 

in  1850, 6,299,  of  whom  889  were  slaves;  capital,  regarded  as  the  authors  of  religion  and  of  tiie 

Barbonrsville ;  value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  human  race,  and  were  worshipped  by  mysteries 

$1,882,959.  sacredly  guarded  from  the  knowledge  of  the 

CA-BES,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterra-  uninitiated.     Their  worship  gradually  spread 

nean,  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Africa.    The  towns  over  Greece  and  Italy,  but  seems  to  have  fallen 

of  Cabes,  or  Ehabs,  and  Sfax,  or  Sfakus,  are  into  early  disuse  in  all  but  a  very  few  places, 

situated  on  its  shores.    Its  ancient  name  was  From  what  has  transpired  concerning  the  mys- 

8yrti$  Minor,  teries,  it  seems  certain  that  the  candidates  for 

CABET,  SmsNinE,  a  French  communist,  bora  initiation  were  required  to  pass  a  long  and  pain- 
at  Dijon,  Jan.  2, 1788,  died  in  St.  Louis,  Ho.,  ful  abstinence  from  food  and  pleasure,  and  when 
Kov.  9, 1856.  Ho  was  brought  up  for  the  bar,  admitted  within  the  dark  temple,  were  crown- 
and  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  Corsica,  ed  with  olive,  girded  with  a  purple  belt,  and 
from  which  office,  however,  he  was  soon  dismiss-  then  treated  to  all  sorts  of  hideous  sounds  and 
ed.  He  was  sent  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  sights,  with  most  sudden  alternations  from  din 
July,  1831.  There  he  made  himself  so  oonozious  to  silence,  and  from  light  to  darkness,  and  were 
to  &e  government  by  his  violent  speeches,  and  made  to  drink  of  2  fountains,  one  of  which 
at  the  same  time  by  his  inflammatory  pamphlets  (Lethe)  was  expected  to  obliterate  the  memory 
and  a  journal  (entitled  the  Populaire),  that  he  of  the  post,  and  the  other  (Mnemosyne)  to  se- 
was  indicted  for  treason,  and  rather  Qxavl  sub-  cure  a  vivid  recollection  of  all  that  was  to  be 
jecthimself  to  the  imprisonment  to  which  he  was  now  taught  them.  The  whole  ceremony  in- 
sentenced,  he  withdrew  for  5  years  to  England,  dicated  an  entire  disconnection  of  their  past  and 
While  there  he  published  the  Voyages  en  future  lives.  They  were  absolved  from  all  their 
learie^  in  which  he  elaborated  his  scheme  of  sins,  and  began  a  new  existence.  During  the 
communism,  which  from  1842  to  1848  passed  annual  ceremonies  in  Lemnos,  which  like  those 
through  5  editions.  On  Feb.  2, 1848,  a  band  of  in  SamoUirace  lasted  9  days,  all  the  fires  on  the 
69  Icarians  left  France  for  the  Red  river  in  Tex-  island  were  extinguished,  and  new  fire  brought 
as,  where  Cabet  had  secured  a  tract  of  400,000  in  a  consecrated  vessel  from  Delos.  Those  who 
acres  of  land,  the  free  use  of  which  was  open  were  initiated  were  thought  to  be^  insured 
to  the  settlers,  under  condition  that  before  their  against  storms  at  sea,  and  the  purple  girdle  was 
departure  they  should  deposit  all  their  funds  in  worn  as  an  amulet.  The  mysteries  of  the  an- 
the  hands  of  Cabet,  who  assumed  the  financial  cient  religious  systems  probably  have  a  com- 
and  general  control  of  the  expedition.  But  mon  origin  in  these  Cabirian  rites,  and  some 
the  ezfiedition  turned  out  badly,  and  lawsuits  writers  have  attempted  to  trace  the  oriental 
were  instituted  against  Cabet ;  and  on  Sept.  80,  and  druidical  ceremonies  to  this  oonunon 
1849,  after  he  had  left  France  for  Texas,  he  was  source. 

found  guilty  by  defanlt  of  swindling  his  disciples,  CABLE,  a  strong  rope  or  chain.    The  name 

and  sentenced  to  2  years^  imprisonment,    liiean-  has  of  late  years  been  applied  to  slender  ropes 

while,  with  his  colony  of  Icarians  dwindled  down  used  for  telegraphic  purposes,  very  likely  on 

to  about  80  persons,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Nan-  account  of  their  great  length.    Cables  are  oo- 

TOQ,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  Hay,  1850,  and  soon  casionally  used  to  dose  the  entrance  of  har^ 
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bon,  but  most  generally  they  serve  to  eonnect  the  ropM  are  made. — Obass  Oablbs.  The  plan 
ships  with  their  anohors.  The  greatest  im-  of  snbstitating  chains  for  cordage  for  holding 
provement  ever  made  in  the  mooring  of  ves-  anchors  was  patented  in  England  in  1808  by 
eels  is  the  substitution  of  the  chain  cable  for  Mr.  Slater,  a  navid  surgeon.  Want  of  capital 
the  hempen  one,  which  has  been  effected  dur-  prevented  him  from  demonstrating  by  ezperi- 
inff  the  last  50  years.  A  chain  is  much  less  ments  the  value  of  his  invention.  In  the  year 
bmky  and  much  more  pliable  than  a  hempen  1811,  Capt.  Brown,  of  the  Penelope,  400  tons 
eable  of  tiie  same  strength ;  it  is  consequently  burden,  made  a  voyage  of  4  months  to  the 
stored  in  much  less  space,  and  is  handled  West  Indies,  unng  a  cnain  cable  with  twisted 
more  easily.  On  account  of  its  great  bulk,  a  link&  The  success  was  complete.  During  the 
hempen  cable  loses  much  of  its  weight  in  itie  following  years  several  vessels  were  saved  by 
water,  and  consequently  assumes  a  position  their  iron  cables,  and  thenceforward  the  change 
much  less  curved  than  a  chain.  The  great  from  hemp  to  iron  proceeded  uninterruptedly, 
curvature  of  a  chain  makes  it  yield  and  play  as  till,  at  the  present  time,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
if  it  were  elastic  when  the  vessel  gives  sudden  find  a  ship  without  a  chain  cable  on  board, 
jerks,  and  tibus  the  stridn  upon  a  chain  from  The  form  of  links  adopted  by  Capt.  Brown  was 
this  cause  is  never  so  great  as  upon  a  hempen  most  imperfect ;  several  other  shapes  were  sno- 
cable.  On  a  rocky  bottom  a  chain  will  simply  eessively  tried,  till  the  best  form  was  found  and 
be  polished  bright  by  attrition,  where  a  hemp-  patented  in  England  by  Bronton.  The  general 
en  cable  would  be  cut  in  a  few  minutes.  When  shape  of  Bronton^s  link  is  that  of  an  eUipse. 
the  bottom  is  strewn  with  heavy  stones,  or  The  inside  curve,  at  eac^  extremity  of  its  lonff 
with  projecting  points  of  rocks,  round  which  azis^  is  of  the  same  curvature  as  Uie  rods  t»ea 
the  cable  windS  itself  during  the  various  evo-  to  make  the  chain.  In  tiiis  manner  there  is 
lutions  of  the  ship  caused  by  winds  and  tides,  just  room  enough  for  the  next  link,  and  no 
a  hempen  cable  is  often  cut.  or  at  least  greatly  more.  Across  the  link  in  the  direction  of  the 
injured,  while  a  chiun  cable  does  not  suffer  in  the  small  axis  is  a  cast-iron  stay  enlarged  at  its 
least,  on  account  of  its  power  of  resisting  side  extremitv,  with  a  small  projecting  point  in  the 
strain,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  On  centre  of  each  end,  which  enters  the  link  and 
board  vessels,  the  cables  are  named  after  the  keeps  the  stay  in  its  place.  From  the  extremi- 
anchor  they  are  used  with.  The  largest  is  ties  of  the  stay  to  tlie  curve  at  each  end,  the 
called  the  sheet-anchor  cable,  and  is  used  at  rod  forming  the  link  is  perfectly  straight, 
sea ;  the  next  in  size  is  the  stream-anchor  ca-  When  a  cable  chain  with  links  oi  this  con* 
ble,  and  is  used  in  rivers.  Cables  are  made  of  struction  is  pulled  upon,  it  resists  twice  as 
various  lengths,  according  to  their  size  and  to  much  as  the  rod  of  which  it  is  made,  and  does 
the  service  they  are  intended  for.  A  cable's  not  stretch  more  than  a  straight  rod.  If  an 
length  is  a  measure  of  distances  used  by  sail-  obstacle  is  opposed  to  the  side  of  the  chain, 
ors,  and  is  equal  to  120  fathoms. — ^Hkmpbn  the  link  or  links  acted  upon  may  assume  2  dif- 
Oablbs  are  large  ropes  of  the  kind  denomina-  ferent  positions :  the  link  may  rest  against  the 
ted  cable-laid.  The  fibres  of  hemp  are  first  obstacle  by  its  side,  the  axis  of  the  stay  being 
twisted  into  yarn ;  a  number  of  yams  are  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  obstacle ;  In 
twisted  toffether  into  a  strand ;  8  or  4  strands  this  position  the  link  is  strongest,  as  all  its 
are  twisted  into  a  rope  denominated  plain-laid ;  parts  brace  each  other  to  prevent  the  bending 
8  or  4  ropes,  used  as  strands,  are  twisted  to-  of  any— or  the  link  may  rest  flat  against  the 
gethw  to  make  the  cable.  The  strands  of  a  obstacle ;  in  this  position  it  is  very  weak,  but 
cable  are  consequently  formed  themselves  of  this  cannot  happen  if  the  obstacle  is  large,  as 
strands.  The  twist  is  reversed  at  each  succes-  in  such  case  the  next  links  would  rest  first 
sive  operation ;  that  is,  the  yarn  is  formed  by  against  it  by  their  sides,  and  if  the  obstacle  is 
twisting  the  fibres  from  right  to  left;  the  yams  small,  it  is  pressed  between  the  sides  or  the 
are  twisted  together  from  left  to  right,  &c.  back  bones  of  the  2  next  links,  which  close 
It  is  customary  to  designate  the  size  of  a  hempen  upon  it  and  crush  it  to  pieces.  The  links  wear 
cable  by  the  length  of  its  circumference,  and  out  much  faster  by  their  friction  against  each 
that  of  a  chain  cable  by  the  diameter  of  the  other,  than  by  any  other  cause;  and  experience 
rod  of  which  the  links  are  made.  The  largest  has  taught  that  the  ends  where  the  motion  is 
usu{d  size  of  cable  is  24  inches  circumference ;  greatest  should  be  of  rod  iron  of  a  larger  diam* 
it  weiffhs  1  cwt.  per  fathom,  is  made  of  8,000  eter  than  that  of  the  sides.  In  consequence, 
thread,  is  equal  in  strength  to  a  chain  2^  inch-  the  rods  are  manufl&ctured  with  sweUings  at  the 
es  diameter,  and  is  tested  to  carry  safely  80  places  which  are  to  form  the  ends.  Several 
tons.  Hemp  in  its  natural  state  is  stronger  simple  machines  are  used  to  manufacture  chain 
than  when  wet  or  tarred ;  nevertheless,  it  is  cables ;  the  successive  operations  are  as  fol- 
advantageous  to  tar  the  cordage  which  is  to  be  lows :  1,  heating  the  round  bars  of  iron  red- 
used  at  se&  as  tar  protects  it  against  water,  hot ;  2,  cutting  them  of  the  required  length, 
which  would  weaken,  and  ultimately  rot  it.  but  wim  opposite  bevels ;  8,  bending  the  rods 
It  is  obvious  that  the  process  of  tarring  after  around  an  elliptic  mandrel ;  one  end  is  placed 
the  cable  is  made.is  imperfect,  and  simjny  bet-  against  the  siae  of  a  vertical  mandrel,  and  held 
ter  than  nothing,  as  the  tar  does  not  reach  the  there  by  a  vice  attached  to  the  last,  and  a  lever 
core ;  the  trae  way  is  to  tar  the  yams  of  whidi  provided  with  a  projecting  pin  extending  out- 
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nde  tlie  rod  is  made  to  describe  an  ellipse,  oar-  Co.,  of  Liverpool  It  conmsts  of  4  copper 
rying  the  hot  rdd  around  the  mandrel ;  this  wires  ^  of  an  inch  diameter  each,  coated  witili 
lever  doee  not  turn  around  a  pin  in  the  centre  8  layers  of  gutta  percha  so  as  to  be  increased 
of  tiie  mandrel,  but  la  attached  to  2  slides,  in  size  to  i  inch  diameter.  The  4  covered 
whidb  are  forced  to  move  in  grooves  occupying  wires  are  laid  parallel,  with  a  slight  twist  to 
the  position  of  the  two  axes  of  the  mandrel ;  prevent  them  trom  separating,  and  the  spaces 
ihns  the  pin  of  the  lever  describes  an  ellipse  between  them  are  filled  with  tarred  hempen 
parallel  to  the  periphery  of  the  mandrel ;  4,  yam.  The  whole  is  tied  by  winding  spirally 
the  new  link  is  hooked  to  the  last  preceding  around  it  another  piece  of  tarred  yam.  The  ex- 
link  of  the  chain  in  process  of  making,  and  ternal  covering  is  made  of  10  iron  wires  of  more 
welded  at  a  small  forge ;  5,  while  it  is  still  hot,  than  }  inch  diameter,  forming  around  as  many 
the  cast  iron  stay  is  introduced,  and  the  link  helices  10  inches  pitch.  The  outside  circum- 
placed  in  a  press,  which  compresses  the  two  ferenceis4inche3;  the  weight  is  7  tons  per 
sides  dose  upon  Ihe  stay,  at  the  same  time  that  mile ;  the  distance  from  &ore  to  shore  21 
it  makes  these  sides  straighter ;  during  this  last  xniles ;  the  cost  is  $45,000  for  25  miles ;  it  was 
operation  an  auxiliary  straight  rod  is  placed  in-  successfully  laid  October  17, 1851.  Since  then, 
side  the  end  of  the  link,  where  the  next  link  is  smaller  and  larger  cables  have  been  oonstracted, 
to  come,  to  prevent  its  closing.  There  are  cir-  with  very  slight  modifications,  and  successfully 
cumstanoes  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  sever  a  ca-  laid.  The  Atlantic  cable,  the  laying  of  which 
ble,  or  to  shorten  or  lengthen  it;  this  is  done  was  completed  Aug.  5, 1858,  has  a  core  of  7 
by  means  of  a  bolt  and  shackle  substituted  for  a  fine  copper  wires  forming  a  rope ;  around  this 
link  every  5  yards.  Improvements  have  been  rope  are  8  layers  of  gutta  percha,  which  is  pro- 
made  in  the  machinery  for  making  chains,  in  tected  by  tarred  hemp  wound  around,  and  the 
which  operations  formerly  executed  by  hand  whole  is  covered  by  18  strands  of  7  fine  iron 
are  performed  mechanically,  but  we  do  not  wires  each.  The  circumference  is  nearly  that 
know  that  they  have  been  applied  to  the  man-  of  a  dime,  the  weight  1,800  lbs.  per  mile.  Of  the 
u&ctnre  of  chain  cables,  and  it  is  doubtful  total  length  manufactured,  2,900  miles,  |  was 
whether  they  would  succeed  as  well  on  a  large  made  by  Newall  and  Co.,  Liverpool ;  tbe  x>ther 
as  on  a  small  scale.  The  manufacture  of  chain  half  bv  Elliot,  Glass,  and  Co.,  Greenwich,  Lon- 
cable  was  begun  in  the  United  States  in  the  don;  both  firms  being  the  most  renowned  in 
year  1820,  by  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Hill,  of  Bos-  Europe.  The  Messrs.  Chester,  of  New  York, 
ton.  They  worked  successfully  during  80  have  lately  established  an  improved  set  of  mar 
years,  when,  finding  they  could  no  longer  com-  chines  for  manufacturing  telegraph  cables  and 
pete  in  cheapness  with  the  importers  of  £ng-  wire  ropes.  This  machine  can  make  a  cable 
iisb-madecables,  they  closed  their  works.  Seve-  firom  f  inch  to  5  inches  in  circumference,  the 
ral  instances  have  since  happened  of  vessels  external  covering  of  the  last  being  formed  of  12 
being  lost  by  the  breaking  of  the  chain  in  wires  of  the  largest  size,  that  is,  about  |  inch 
fiur  weather,  showing  conclusively  that  the  in  diameter.  The  machinery  for  making  tele- 
English  makers,  in  the  heat  of  competition,  graph  cable  is  quite  different  from  that  for  work- 
had  been  using  very  inferior  iron,  and  that  the  ing  hemp.  The  reason  is  in  the  fact  that  wires 
certificates  of  proof  test  accompanying  the  ca-  must  not  be  twisted,  but  simply  laid,  and  that 
bles  were  either  spurious,  or  had  been  deliv-  it  is  jnst  the  contrary  for  hemp. — ^The  length  of 
ered  for  other  cables  than  those  sold.  These  some  of  the  best  known  submarine  cables  is: 
facts  called  for  action  on  the  part  of  ship-own-  Dover  to  Calais,  24  miles,  laid  in  1851 ;  Dover  to 
ers  amd  insurance  companies,  and  Messrs.  Cot-  Ostend,  75  miles  (^1852) ;  Holyhead  to  Howth,- 
ton  and  Hill  were  induced  to  reopen  their  65  m&es  (1852) ;  England  to  Holland,  115  miles 
works  in  1857.  A  large  amount  of  property,  (1858):  Italy  to  Corsica,  65  mUes  (1854) ;  Yar- 
not  to  speak  of  human  life,  has  been  lost  at  na  to  Balaklava,  840  miles,  Balaklava  to  Eapo- 
sea  and  on  the  American  lakes  by  the  use  of  toria,  60  miles  (1856) ;  across  the  gulf  of  St. 
cheap  chains.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  Lawrence,  74  mues  (1856) ;  Sardinia  to  Africa, 
eocmomy  in  this  respect  is  a  dangerous  mistake.  125  miles  ^1857) ;  Atlantic  cable,  Yalentia  bay 
— ^The  Tblbobaph  Cable  consists  of  one  or  more  to  Trinity  oay,  1,950  miles  (1858). 
conducting  wires  enclosed  in  gutta  percha,  and  CABO  FRIO  (Cool  Cape),  a  cape,  city, 
protected  by  an  external  covering  of  wires,  and  seaport  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio  Janeiro^ 
It  is  used  for  crossing  rivers,  having  super-  The  city  is  situated  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
seded  the  use  of  high  poles  on  the  banks,  and  Lake  Araruama,  and  N.  K  of  the  cape.  A  stone 
for  submarine  purposes.  The  currents  and  bridge,  built  in  1886,  connects  it  with  the  con- 
freshets  of  rivers,  especially  of  those  in  the  tinent.  It  has  an  electoral  college,  established 
west  of  the  United  States,  and  the  breaking  of  in  1840,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  salt  and  fish- 
the  ioe,  ore  much  more  iigurious  to  a  cable  eries;  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  Pop. 
than  the  tempests  of  the  sea,  and  the  strongest  about  8,500. 

wires  are  required  to  withstand  their  action.  OABOOL,  or  Kabool,  a  province  of  Afghanis^ 

It  is  not  known  whether  a  cable  was  first  laid  tan,  extending  from  the  Hindoo  Kooshon  the  N. 

across  a  river  in  England  or  in  America,  but  totheS.ofGhuznee^andfromiheKhybermoun- 

the  first  one  laid  across  a  sea  was  that  from  Dover  tiuns  on  the  E.  to  Bamian  on  the  W.    It  is 

to  CiJaja.    This  cable  was  made  by  Newall  and  about  250  mUes  in  length,  and  150  in  breadtlu 
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Oabool  was  onoe  the  name  of  a  powerful  king*  placing  Shah  Shooja,  the  brother  of  Mahmood 
dom,  which  reached  almost  from  the  shores  of  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  occnpied 
the  Caspian  sea  to  the  vicinity  of  Delhi,  and  the  city.  On  Nov.  2,  1841,  however,  tneir 
from  the  Ozns  to  the  Persian  ffulfl — Cabool,  the  occupation  was  suddenly  terminated  by  an  ont^ 
capital  of  the  above-described  province,  and  of  break  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  which  re- 
the  Dooranee  empire  as  long  as  it  existed,  is  suited  in  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Britldi 
in  lat.  84^  80',  long.  69°  6',  on  the  Cabool  river,  force  with  the  exception  of  1  European  and  4 
inmiediately  above  its  confluence  with  the  or  5  sepoys,  who  had  Uie  good  fortune  to  escape, 
Loghur,  The  city  is  about  8  miles  in  circnm-  and  a  few  persons  of  rank  that  were  spared  for 
ference,  and  is  but  indifferently  fortified,  being  the  sake  of  the  ransom  which  might  be  obtain- 
merely  defended  on  the  western  side  by  a  line  ed  for  them.  Gen.  Pollock  subsequently  ad- 
of  weak  ramparts  extending  from  one  to  the  vanced  toward  Cabool  and  was  joined  by  the 
other  of  tliose  ranges  of  hills  which  almost  forces  under  Gren.  Kott;  the  English  army  re- 
surround  the  plain  wherein  Cabool  stands.  The  occupied  the  town  in  Sept.  1842,  liberated  the 
houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood,  prisoners,  and  avenged  the  outrage  by  destroying 
and  are  in  general  from  2  to  8  stories  high,  the  principal  public  edifices  of  the  offending  city. 
Four  spacious  bazaars,  erected  by  the  celebrated  This  achieved,  the  British  retired,  and  left  Dost 
All  Murdan  Khan,  once  adorned  the  centre  of  Mohammed  to  resume  his  sway  over  it.  Sub- 
the  city,  but  in  1842  the  British  utterly  de-  sequently  overtures  were  made  by  the  ruler  of 
stroyed  them.  The  citadel,  styled  Bala  Kissar,  Cabool,  and  an  alliance  was  concluded,  March 
or  Upper  Fort,  occupies  an  eminence  in  the  80,  1855.  Fop.  about  70,000. 
eastern  quarter,  and  contains  the  governor's  OABOT,  Geobok,  U.  S.  senator  from  Massa- 
polace.  The  mosques  and  other  public  edifices  chusetts,  was  born  in  Salem,  Essex  co.,  in  Dec 
exhibit  no  architectural  beauties.  Cabool  has  1751,  died  in  Boston,  April  18,  1828.  At  an 
but  one  college,  and  even  that  is  fast  going  to  early  age  he  went  to  sea  and  rapidly  rose  to 
ruin.  The  serais,  or  public  inns  for  strangers,  command,  and  made  some  voyages  as  master  of 
are  numerous,  but  neither  elegant  nor  conve-  a  ship,  diligently  employing  all  his  leisure  in 
nient.  The  baths  are  abominable,  both  because  well-select^  reading.  His  extraordinary  qual* 
of  their  filthiness,  and  because  of  the  offensive  ities  were  soon  recognized.  When 25  years  old 
smell  proceedingfrom  the  fuel  which  is  used  in  he  was  a  memb^  of  a  provincial  congress  which 
heating  them.  The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  met  at  Concord,  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  he 
with  water  for  every  domestic  and  industrial  displayed  much  wisdom  in  preventing  certain 
purpose  by  the  river  Cabool,  which  is  here  measures  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  control  the 
crossed  by  8  bridges ;  one,  a  substantial  struc-  price  of  merchandise.  At  that  time  the  science 
tnre  of  brick  and  stone ;  another,  a  frail  fabric  of  political  economy  was  almost  wholly  un- 
of  wood,  over  which  even  the  foot-passenger  known,  but  he  had  already  grasped  its  leading 
cannot  pass  in  safety ;  a  third,  which  spans  the  principles.  As  a  member  of  the  state  conven- 
river  toward  the  west,  b  strongly  fortified  and  tion  which,  in  1788,  adopted  the  federal  consti- 
Jeolously  guarded  by  armed  sentinels.  The  tution,  he  maintained  a  high  position ;  and, 
climate  of  Cabool,  from  its  proximity  to  the  being  immediately  afterward  sent  from  Mossa^ 
great  Himalayan  range  and  from  its  elevation  chusetts  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  he 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  severe  in  the  win-  won  not  only  general  respect,  but  the  especial 
ter  season,  which  begins  early  in  October,  and  confidence  of  Washington  and  Hamilton.  Hia 
lasts  till  the  end  of  March.  During  this  period  knowledge  of  commerce  and  of  the  laws  and 
the  opulent  citizens  seldom  leave  Uieir  houses,  methods  of  trade,  greatly  assisted  Hamilton  in 
passing  the  tedious  time  within  doors  h  as  maturing  his  admirable  system  of  public  finance, 
agreeable  a  manner  as  possible.  In  the  sum-  In  1798  he  was  offered  an  appointment  as  sec* 
mer  season,  however,  when  the  climate  of  their  retory  of  the  navy ;  he  refused  it  and  renounced 
city  is  as  healthful  as  it  is  delightful,  they  in-  all  public  life,  but  was  afterward  sometimes 
demnify  themselves  to  some  extent  for  their  urged  to  take  office  with  an  importunity  he 
hibernal  imprisonment,  by  living  almost  entire-  could  not  resist.  From  an  early  age  he  was 
ly  in  the  open  air.-— Cabool  is  a  city  of  consider-  accustomed  to  guide  others  by  his  calm  and 
able  antiquity.  As  early  as  the  7th  century  of  accurate  judgment,  his  power  of  bringing  with- 
onr  era  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Hindoo  prince,  in  consideration  all  the  facts  and  reasons  which 
and  in  after  times  it  was  for  a  short  period  the  were  of  the  essence  of  a  question  and  them 
metropolis  of  the  emperor  Baber.  In  1789  only,  and  his  capacity  of  escaping  from  other 
it  was  taken  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  annexed  to  men^s  excitement,  even  when  his  interest  in  any 
his  dominions.  On  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  matter  was  not  less  than  theirs.  The  same 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah  seized  on  it,  and  in  1774  qualities  were  applied  to  public  questions  with 
his  son  and  successor,  Timour,  made  it  the  the  same  happy  results.  And  thus,  although 
capital  of  the  Dooranee  empire.  After  the  he  hod  no  desire  for  public  life,  and  all  experi- 
downfall  of  Mahmood,  tiie  last  of  the  Dooranee  ence  of  it  only  strengthened  his  love  of  retire- 
dynasty.  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  took  possession  ment,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  in  some  instances 
of  Cabool  and  its  territory,  and  maintained  him-  to  the  conviction  that  important  exigencies 
self  there  till  1889,  when  the  British  marched  called  upon  him  to  do  what  no  other  man  could 
an  army  into  the  country,  under  pretence  of  do  so  weU.    He  never  ^aok  either  from  labor 
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or  responfflbility.  He  knew  that  no  breath  of  archives  of  Venice ;  on  March  28, 1476,  deni- 
slander  ever  assailed  him,  and  tliat  all  men  re*  zation  was  granted  him  after  the  customary 
garded  him  as  eqnall/  inoormptible  by  passion  residence  of  15  years.  The  full  entry  of  his 
or  by  interest  He  knew,  also,  the  power  denization  would  probably  have  named  his 
whidi  this  position  gave  hixn,  and  the  duty  it  birthplace ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found.  In  the 
imposed,  of  guiding  public  opinion  through  year  1495,  and  probably  for  years  before,  he 
those  exigencies  to  which  no  man  was  equal  resided  at  Bristol  with  his  wife,  who  was  a 
who  did  not  enter  into  the  actual  interests  of  Venetian  woman,  and  8  sons.  At  that  time  it 
the  day  with  an  earnestness  that  secured  the  had  become  the  received  opinion  that  the  earth 
sympathy  of  those  most  interested,  with  char^  is  a  sphere,  and  that  the  shortest  and  readiest 
aoter  enough  to  influence  others,  and  with  way  of  reaching  the  Indies  was  by  sailing  west 
strength  to  save,  not  himself  only,  but  the  mul-  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  voyage  of 
titudes  whom  he  led,  from  the  aberrations  of  Oolumbus,  who  was  thought  to  have  reached 
passion  or  prejudice.  It  seemed  to  be  his  the  outlying  isles  of  the  Indies.  On  March  5, 
function  to  induce  others  to  submit  themselves  1496,  John  Oabot  and  his  3  sons  obtained  a 
to  the  same  good  sense  which  was  the  un&iling  patent  from  Henry  VII.,  authorizing  them  or 
and  nnerring  master  of  his  own  life.  In  the  either  of  them,  their  heirs  or  their  assigns,  to 
Hartford  convention,  of  which  Cabot  was  pres-  search  for  islands,  provinces,  o^*  regions  in  the 
ident,  his  characteristic  qualities  were  most  eastern,  western,  or  northern  seas ;  and^  as  vas^ 
active  and  conspicuous.  This  is  not  the  place  sals  of  the  English  king,  to  occupy  the  territo- 
to  speak  of  that  body,  but  of  Cabot  in  conneo-  ries  that  might  be  found,  with  an  exclusive 
tion  with  it  we  may  safely  say  that  he  was  the  right  to  their  commerce,  on  paying  the  king  a 
leader  of  those  members  who  went  there  deter-  fifth  part  of  all  profits.  Under  this  charter, 
mined  not  to  stop  short  of  such  measures  as  John  Cabot,  some  time  in  May,  1497,  em- 
they  deemed  legal,  justifiable,  and  necessary,  barked  in  a  single  vessel,  accompanied  by  his 
but  not  to  go,  and  not  to  suffer  an  excited  peo-  son  Sebastian,  and  sailed  west,  as  he  said,  700 
pie  or  their  excited  representatives  to  go  any  leagues,  when,  on  June  24,  1497,  he  came  upon 
further.  In  his  conduct  in  that  convention  he  land  which  he  reported  to  have  been  a  part  of 
only  displayed  the  same  characteristics  and  the  a  continent,  and  which  he  assumed  to  be  in 
flame  important  usefulness  which  had  marked  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Cham.  A  letter 
his  whole  public  career  and  his  private  life. —  of  that  year  represents  him  as  having  sailed 
He  belonged  always,  by  education  and  by  the  along  tiie  coast  for  300  leagues ;  he  landed,  but 
constitution  of  his  mind,  to  the  federal  party  of  saw  no  person,  though  he  believed  the  country 
that  day,  that  is,  to  the  conservative,  rather  not  uninhabited.  He  planted  on  the  soil  the 
than  to  the  progressive  party,  or  to  the  party  banners  of  England  and  of  Venice.  On  his  re- 
characterized by  the  wish  that  law  should  de-  turn  he  discerned  2  islands  to  the  starboard^ 
fine  and  guard  public  freedom  rather  than  by  but,  for  want  of  provisions,  did  not  stop  to  ex- 
the  passionate  desire  for  liberty,  with  more  re-  amine  them.  He  reached  Bristol  in  August. 
gard  to  its  extent  than  to  its  quality. — ^He  was  His  discovery  was  the  admiration  of  that  city, 
not  an  orator,  but  was  most  persuasive,  both  in  and  attracted  the  favor  of  the  English  king, 
public  and  in  private,  by  the  clearness  of  his  On  Feb.  8,  1498,  Henry  VII.  granted  John 
views  and  the  cogency  of  his  arguments,  and  Cabot  special  authority  to  impress  6  English 
by  bis  absolute  freedom  from  all  that  insinceri-  ships  at  no  higher  charges  than  were  paid 
ty  or  duplicity  which  brings  against  a  speaker  for  ships  taken  for  the  king^s  service,  to  enlist 
a  suspicion  or  a  fear  fatal  to  his  influence. — ^His  companies  of  volunteers,  ^^  and  theym  convey 
personal  appearance,  dress,  and  habits  were  of  and  lede  to  the  londe  and  lies  of  late  founde 
great  elegance  and  refinement,  but  of  equal  by  the  seid  John."  This  license  has  been  erro- 
simplicity.  His  conversation  was  extremely  neously  called  a  second  charter;  it  was  not  so; 
attractive,  conveying  as  it  did  a  wisdom  by  the  charter  of  1496  was  still  valid  and  suffi- 
which  all  felt  that  they  were  instructed,  but  cient.  This  license  is  the  last  record  that  has 
always  with  such  ease  and  playfulness  tiiat  none  been  found  of  the  career  of  John  Cabot.  He 
were  oppressed.  In  his  later  years,  while  living  himself  made  no  voyage  under  it,  whether 
for  the  most  part  as  a  private  man,  he  probably  <from  illness  or  death,  or  other  reason,  can  only 
exerted  as  great  an  influence  upon  public  opin-  be  conjectured.  Neither  the  time  nor  the 
ion  as  any  one  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  place  of  his  death,  nor  his  age,  is  known.  Nei- 
a  member  of  the  church  in  Boston  of  which  Dr.  ther  is  it  known  what  country  gave  him  birth. 

i afterward  president)  Kirkland  was  pastor,  and  He  was  a  Venetian  only  by  denization.    As  he 

led  at  the  age  of  72,  after  bearing  with  exam-  is  found  residing   at  Bristol,  the  coniecture 

plary  fortitude  the  distress  of  a  fingering  and  would  arise  that  he  was  bom  an  Englishman ; 

painful  disease.    He  left  a  son,  who  still  sur-  but  the  license  granted  him  in  Feb.  1498,  calls 

Tivefl^  and  a  daughter  who,  after  his  death,  him  "Kabotto,  Venician,^'  a  phrase  which  in 

married  Dr.  Kirkland  and  has  since  died.  our  day,  and  stul  more  in  those  days  of  strict- 

OABOT,  JoHK.  or  Giovanni  Cabota,  or,  in  er  feudal  rule,  clearly  implies  that 'he  was  not 

the  Venetian  dialect,  Zuak  Calbot,  or  Zuah  a  natural  bom  subject  of  the  king  of  England. 

Cabota,  the  discoverer  of  the  continent  of  Had  he  been  so,  he  would  have  been  claimed 

Korth  America.    His  name  first  occurs  in  the  as  an  Englishman.    Thus  not  even  the  native 
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eonntiy  of  the  discoverer  of  the  Korth  Ameri«  Spain,  father-in-law  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  was 
can  continent  can  be  ascertained.  The  author-  appointed  one  of  the  council  for  the  New  In- 
ities  respecting  John  Cabot  are,  the  Venetian  dies.  In  151S  he  was  named  pilot  mtyor  of 
archives ;  the  patent  granted  him  in  1496 ;  the  Spain ;  in  April,  1524,  he  attended  the  con- 
license  in  1498 ;  a  letter  dated  Aug.  23,  1497,  gress  assembled  at  Badiyoz  to  decide  on  the 
from  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo,  a  merchant  at  Lon-  c(mflicting  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the 
don,  to  his  brother.«i  at  Venice ;  and  the  legend  Moluccas.  All  the  while,  and  during  his  whole 
on  the  map  of  Sebastian  Oabot,  cited  in  Hak-  life,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  the 
luyt,  giving  June  24,  1497,  as  the  date  of  tJie  discovery  of  a  direct  passage  to  Asia.  Having 
discovery  of  the  continent.  In  1566,  there  in  early  life  failed  to  find  one  by  the  north- 
was  at  Oxford  a  copy  of  Sebastian  Oabot'a  map  west,  in  1526  he  conmianded  an  expedition 
on  which  the  date  of  the  legend  was  1494.  sent  out  in  search  of  a  south-western  passage. 
Another  copy  with  the  same  date  has  lately  In  this  pursuit,  in  1527  he  entered  the  river  La 
been  discovered  in  Germany ;  but  the  legend  Plata.  Remaining  in  those  regions  for  several 
is  not  by  Sebastian  Cabot  himself,  and  the  ori-  years,  he  discovered  Paraguay.  He  did  not 
ffinal  charter  of  1496,  the  letter  of  Pasqualigo  pass  round  the  continent  at  tlie  south,  but,  re- 
m  1497,  and  the  license  of  1498,  combine  to  turning  to  Spain,  reached  Seville  near  the  end 
prove  the  date  1494  to  be  on  error.  The  bet-  of  July,  1530.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
ter  knowledge  of  the  career  of  John  Cabot  is  of  Edward  VI.,  on  Oct.  9,  1547,  the  privy 
particnlarly  due  to  the  researches  of  an  accom-  council  issued  a  warrant  "  for  the  transporting 
plished  English  scholar,  Bawdon  Brown.  of  one  Shabot,  a  pilot,  to  come  out  of  Hispain 
•  CABOT,  Sbbasttak,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  to  serve  and  inhabit  in  England ;"  and  he  came 
cosmographer,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  coast  at  the  summons  in  1548,  with  his  mind  still 
Hne  of  the  United  States  as  far  south  as  the  Chesa-  bent  on  finding  a  short  passage  to  the  Iddiea. 
peake.  The  time  and  the  place  of  hb  birth  are  un-  On  Jan.  6,  1549,  tlie  king  gave  him  a  pension 
certain.  Eiensays,  ^^  Sebastian  Cabottetould  me  of  250  marks,  or  £166  139.  4<2.,  **  in  considera- 
that  he  was  borne  in  Bristowe,  and  that  at  four  tion  of  good  and  acceptable  service  done  and  to 
yeare  old  he  was  carried  with  his  father  to  be  done  "  by  him.  On  Jan.  19,  1550,  the  em- 
Venice  ;'^  but  Contarini,  the  Venetian  ambas-  peror  Charles  V.  applied  for  his  return,  but 
sador  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  relates  in  his  without  result.  His  influence  was  observable 
diary  that  Sebastian  Cabot  informed  him  he  in  inspiring  confidence  and  enterprise  among 
was  bom  in  Venice,  but  bred  in  England ;  and  the  merchants  of  England  ;  and  in  March, 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  denization  of  John  1551,  *^  Sebastian  Cabote,  the  great  seaman,*' 
Cabot  at  Venice,  in  1476,  after  a  residence  received  from  the  king  a  q^ecial  reward  of 
there  of  15  years.  The  time  of  Sebastian*s  £200.  The  patent  granted  to  the  family  by 
birth  seems  to  have  been  not  earlier  than  1475,  Henry  VH.  m  1496  having  been  lost,  he  ob- 
nor  later  than  1477.  There  is  no  suflScient  rea-  tained  of  Edward  VL  a  copy  of  it  from  the 
son  to  doubt  that  he  accompanied  his  father  rolls,  and  pr^ared  to  prosecute  a  new  voyage 
in  the  voyage  which  discovered  America.  In  of  discovery,  still  in  search  of  a  passage  to  the 
May,  1498,  he,  without  his  father,  led  forth  2  Indies.  In  1553,  a  comnany  of  mercnants,  of 
ships  and  a  large  company  of  ISnglish  volun-  which  he  was  the  president,  sought  to  find  it 
teers  from  Bristol,  in  search  of  a  short  north*  byway  of  the  north-east,  expecting  to  turn  the 
western  passage  to  China  and  Japan.  He  north  cape  of  Norway,  and  sail  southerly  to 
sailed  so  &r  to  the  nortii,  that  in  the  early  part  China.  One  of  the  2  ships  was  frozen  up  in 
of  July,  the  light  of  day  was  almost  continu-  a  Lapland  harbor,  and  all  tne  persons  on  board 
ous.  Finding  the  sea  full  of  icebergs,  he  perished  with  cold ;  the  other  discovered 
turned  more  to  the  south,  and  arrived  at  land  Archangel,  and  opened  a  commerce  between 
which  most  persons  believe  to  have  been  New-  England  and  Eussia.  On  Sept.  9,  1553,  soon 
foundland.  Pursuing  his  seardi,  he  reached  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  the  empe- 
the  main  land  of  North  America,  landed  in  ror  Charles  V.,  through  his  ambassador,  again 
eeveral  places,  and  saw  natives  clad  in  the  and  very  earnestly  made  request  that  Sebastiaa 
skins  of  beasts,  and  making  use  of  copper.  He  Cabot  should  be  sent  back  to  his  service ;  of 
proceeded  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  the  so  much  importance  did  he  seem  even  then  in 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  as  far  west  as  the  his  great  olu  age.  But  Cabot  refused  to  leave 
-longitude  of  Cuba.  His  object  had  been  to  England. — A  new  company  was  formed  for  dis- 
•find  a  passage  to  the  rich  oontinent  of  Asia,  covery  on  Feb.  23,  1556,  of  which  he  was  a 
&nd  though  he  discovered  an  immense  territory  partner  and  the  president.  On  Monday,  AprQ 
under  a  temperate  sky,  his  voyage  was  consid-  27,  1556.  accompanied  by  divers  sentlemen 
ered  a  failure.  Vasco  da  Gama  had  reached  and  gentlewomen,  he  went  on  boara  the  pin- 
India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  naoe  the  Serch  Thrift,  which  was  on  the  eve 
filled  the  world  with  his  fame.  The  discov-  of  sailing,  and  distributed  most  liberal  alms ; 
eries  of  the  Cabots  were  so  little  valued,  that  then  going  on  shore,  he  and  his  friends  gave  a 
the  family  suffered  the  patent  granting  them  banquet  to  the  ship^s  company,  and  for  very 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade  to  1^  lost  joy  at  the  forwardness  of  the  intended  discov- 
On  the  death  of  Henry  VIL,  Sebastian  Cabot  ery,  the  octogenarian  cosmographer  entered 
was  invited  from  England  by  Ferdinand  of  into  the  dance  himself.    At  parting,  he  com- 
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mended  the  ship's  company  to  the  governance  by  IHn^on,  a  companion  of  Oolnmbns),  of  wliich 
of  Almighty  God.  On  May  27,  1557,  he  re-  on  April  24^  1500,  Cabral  took  possession  in  tlie 
ngned  his  pension,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  name  of  his  king.  He  now  steered  for  India, 
month  he  received  a  new  grant  of  it  under  a  the  special  object  of  his  mission,  bat  soon  lost 
different  form.  These  are  the  last  authentic  in  a  tempest  half  of  his  fleet.  Witli  the  re- 
notices  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  one  of  the  most  mainder  be  kept  his  way  and  landed  first  at 
remarkable  men  of  his  age.  Where  he  died  is  Mozambique,  and  afterward  at  Calicut,  and 
not  certain,  though  it  was  probably  in  Lon-  succeeded  there,  after  a  series  of  negotiations 
don;  the  precise  time  of  his  death  is  also  un-  with  the  Indian  princes,  in  establisbing  a  fac- 
known,  and  no  one  can  tell  his  burial-place. —  tory.  He  returned  to  Lisbon  July  81,  1501, 
The  best  work  on  Sebastian  Cabot  is  the  me*  having  the  6  ships  which  remained  of  his  fleet 
motr  by  Richard  Biddle,  but  further  materials  laden  with  the  riches  of  tiie  East ;  but  after 
have  been  contributed  by  Rawdon  Brown,  and  this  there  is  no  farther  mention  of  him  in  the 
by  Yamhagen  in  his  Hiatoria  do  Brazil,    One  Spanish  annals. 

of  his  maps  has  lately  been  found  in  Ger-  CABRERA  (anc.  Gcmraria\  one  of  the  Ba- 

many,  and  has  been  published  by  Jomard  at  leario  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  tlie  prov- 

Paris  in  the  MonumenU  de  la  giographie.    In  ince  and  S.  of  Migorca.    It  is  used  by  tiie  Span* 

preparing  the  present  article,  some  unpublished  Ish  government,  to  which  the  islimd  belongs,  as 

mannscnpts  have  also  been  used.  a  place  of  exile,  has  a  fort,  and  a  small  harbor. 

CABOT VILLE.    See  Chioopee.  Cabrera  is  also  the  name  of  several  villages  and 

CABRA  (anc.  ^^abrum)^  a  Spanish  town  in  a  river  of  Spain. 

the  province  of  Cordova.     Excellent  wine,  CABRERA,  Raxok,  count  de  Morella,  duke 

grain,  and  fruit,  are  produced  in  its  vicinity,  de  la  Victoria,  a  prominent  Carlist  general, 

There  are  manufactories  of  cloth  and  linen,  and  bom  at  Tortosa,  in  Catalonia,  Aug.  81,  1810, 

a  great  annual  fair  is  held  in  September.    The  in  the  middle  walks  of  life,  brought  up  for 

town  contains  a  flue  Gothic  cathedral,  a  Do-  the  clerical  profession,  for  which,  however, 

miniean  convent,  a  college,  a  hospital,  schools,  he  was  unfitted  by  his  love  of  pleasure  and  dis- 

a  theatre,  and  famous  mineral  springs.     The  sipation.    When,  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand 

grotto  of  Jarcas  and  other  curiosities  attract  YiL,  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  partisans 

the  attention  of  the  geologist.    Pop.  11,576. —  of  his  brother  Bon  Carlos  and  those  of  the 

The  name  is  common  to  several  small  Spanish  present  queen  Isabel  II.,  the  priests  became  the 

towns,  a  village  of  Central  Africa,  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions  of  Don  Carlos^  and 

Nioobar  islands,  and  a  small  river  in  Brazil.  their  enthusiasm  acted  so  powerfully  upon  the 

CABRAL,  Antonio  Bsbnajkdo  da  Costa,  impetuous  spirit  of  young  Cabrera,  that  he 

See  Costa-Cabbal.  joined  in  1888  a  small  band  of  guerillas.    He 

CABRAL,  Fbanoisoo,  a  Portuguese  misBion*  fought  with  singular  ferocity,  which  rose  to 

ary,  bom  in  1528,  at  Oovilhao,  died  April  18,  fury,  when,  Feb.  16,  1886,  upon  the  order  of 

1609,  at  Goa.    At  the  age  of  26  years  he  was  the  queen  and  of  Mina,  Gen.  Kogueras  put  to 

appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  death  Cabrera's  aged  mother  and  his  8  help- 

at  Goa,  ana  superintendent  of  the  Jesuit  schools  less  sisters.    Cabrera  took  vengeance  upon  all 

in  India.    He  proceeded  thence  to  Japan,  where  the  Christinists  who  fell  into  his  hands.    His 

he  effected  the  conversion  of  a  large  number  of  enemies  treated  him  like  a  wild  animal,  and 

tiie  inhabitants,  including  2  of  the  princes  with  hunted  him,  after  he  had  laid  waste  Aragon, 

their  families.    He  also  had  direction  of  tiie  Valencia,  and  Andalusia,  from  one  place  to 

missions  in  China,  and  shared  in  the  toils  and  another,  until  exhausted,  wounded,  miserable  in 

self-devotion  of  the  missionaries.    He  returned  body  and  spirit^  he  only  escaped  firom  their 

to  Goa,  and  held  for  88  years  the  oflSce  of  supe-  hands  by  taking  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  priest 

nor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  educational  establish-  in  the  village  of  Almagon.    As  soon  as  he  had 

ment  in  that  place.    .  recovered  his  health,  he  resumed  his  attacks 

CABRAL,  Pbdbo  Alvabbz  db,  the  principal  xipon  the  Christinists,  and  after  a  temporary  de- 
disooverer  cf  Brazil,  born  in  Portugal  in  the  feat  at  Torre  Blanca,  eventually  took  Morella^ 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  died  about  1526.  Hence  in  1888  Don  Carlos  created  him  count 
King  Emanuel,  animated  by  the  discovery  of  de  Morella,  and  at  the  same  time  lieutenant- 
America  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  de-  genersd,  and  in  this  capacity  Cabrera  continued 
tennined  to  fit  out  a  new  and  magnificent  com-  to  fight  fbr  the  cause  of  the  pretender,  and  for 
meroial  expedition  to  Calicut,  composed  of  18  what  he  considered  the  cause  of  the  priesthood 
vessels  richly  laden,  and  manned  by  the  most  and  the  church,  untU  1840,  when  he  was  com- 
experienced  and  bravest  sailors  of  the  time,  pelled  to  flee  to  Paris.  By  order  of  Louis 
Oabnd  was  appointed  commander-in-chie^  and  Philippe  he  was  arrested  and  consigned  to  the 
under  him  served  many  mariners  whose  names  fortress  of  Ham,  but  was  soon  set  free.  In  1841, 
had  already  acquired  celebrity.  After  passing  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Lyons,  and  remained 
beyond  the  Canaries,  the  fleet  took  a  westerly  there  passive  until  1845,  when  he  opposed  the 
direction,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  mo-  abdication  of  Don  Carlos  in  fbvor  of  the  count  of 
ti ve  of  the  coarse,  Uie  resoH  was  the  more  com-  Montemolin,  with  whom,  however,  he  was,  not- 
plete  discovery  of  Brazil  (the  country  haviilg  withstanding  this  political  opposition,  on  inti- 
'{eea  first  disoovered  in  the  preceding  January,  mate  social  teixns^  and  whom,  in  Sept  1846,  he 
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ftocomponied  to  London,  in  the  hope  that  the  OACHAR,  Katsobab,  or  .Kaibuhbo,  a  dis- 
Spanish  marriage  question  would  offer  a  good  trict  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
opportunity  to  dispose  the  oourt  of  6t  James  Bengal,  bounded  N.  by  Assam,  S.  by  Inde- 
favorably  for  the  cause  of  the  Oarlists.  He  pendent  Tiper^  and  lying  between  lat.  24^ 
also  resumed  his  agitation  in  Catalonia,  Yalen-  13'  and  25"^  60'  K,  long.  92"^  24'  and  93''  28^ 
da,  and  Aragon,  but  he  was  as  little  fiucoe8»-  £.  Length  from  N.  to  S.  110  miles;  breadth, 
ful  in  Spain  as  in  England.  There  was  not  65  miles;  area,  4,000  square  miles;  popula- 
the  least  chance  for  any  rising  on  behalf  of  tion,  60,000.  It  comprises  2  divisions-— Cachar 
the  count  of  Montemolin  until  1848,  when  proper,  or  S.  Oachur,  and  Dharmapoor,  or  N. 
the  French  revolution  filled  Cabrera  with  the  Cachar.  It  is  a  mountainous,  well-wooded, 
most  sanguine  expectations;  which,  however,  and  abundantly  watered  district-,  traversed 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  on  his  from  £.  to  W.  by  the  Barak,  a  river  navigable 
arrival  in  Catalonia  he  was  but  indifferently  during  most  of  the  year,  and  by  several  small 
received,  and  on  Jan.  27, 1849,  he  was  severely  streams,  down  which  timber,  bamboo,  and 
wounded  at  Pasteral,  although  he  succeeded  in  canes  are  floated.  Travelling  is  attended  with 
making  good  his  escape  to  France.  He  was  more  than  common  difficulties,  owing  to  tiie 
again  arrested,  and  again  set  free  in  August  of  small  number  of  roads,  the  frequently  impas- 
the  same  year,  when  he  took  up  his  abode  in  sable  state  of  the  Jungles  and  mountain  path- 
London.  Here  he  married  a  rich  English  wo-  ways,  and  the  inundations  prevailing  from  June 
man,  a  Ifiss  Marianne  Catharine  Richards,  who  to  November.  The  moisture  arising  from  heavy 
had  conceived  an  enthusiastic  attachment  for  periodical  rains  renders  the  climate  cooler  than 
the  forlorn  cause  of  the  Spanidi  Carlists  and  for  that  of  Calcutta,  but  deadly  to  Europeans, 
their  representative.  In  July,  1850,  he  pro-  Vegetation  is  rapid  and  luxuriant  The  tangled 
oeeded  to  Naples,  in  order  to  turn  to  the  grass  and  thick  woods  shelter  vast  numbers  of 
benefit  of  tlie  count  of  Montemolin  the  dif-  elephants,  buffaloes,  wild  deer,  and  tigers;  and 
ferences  existing  between  the  Spanish  and  Nea-  so  formidable  are  the  latter,  that  a  large  reward 

eoUtan  cabinets,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1851  has  been  offered  by  government  for  their  de* 

e  was  expelled  from  Naples,  and  since  then  struction.    The  principal  crops  are  rice,  sugai*, 

has  alternately  readed  in  England  and  France,  coffee,  and  cotton.    The  ei^orts  are  salt,  tim- 

CACAPON   (often  pronounced  Capon),  or  her,  cotton,  wax,  silk,  and  iron  ore.    The  In- 

Gbbat  Caoapok,  a  river  of  Virginia,  about  140  habitants  resemble  the  Chinese  in  appearance, 

miles  long.    Bising  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  are  robust^  and  fairer  than  the  Bengalese. — 

it  traverses  Hardy,  Hampshire,  and  Morgan  Cachar  was  invaded  by  the  Burmese  in  1774, 

counties,  and  falls  into  the  Potomac  about  4  and  was  shortly  afterward  compelled  to  pay 

miles  W.  of  Bath  or  Berkley  springs.     The  tribute  to  them.    During  the  administration  of 

Little  Cacapon  fiows  through  Hampshire  coun-  the  ngah  Govind  Chunder,  who  mounted  the 

ty,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  river  just  described,  throne  in  1810,  it  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 

and  also  enters  the  Potomac.  neighboring  state  of  Cassay,  and  for  5  or  6 

CACCIA,  GuoLiEUCO,  an  Italian  punter,  years  was  the  arena  of  incessant  contentions 
bom  at  Montabone  in  1568,  died  in  1625,  among  the  several  princes  of  that  nation.  One 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Mon-  of  the  latter  finally  obtained  the  mastery,  ex- 
calvo,  fi'om  the  place  of  his  education.  He  was  pelled  the  rightful  r^ah,  and  was  in  turn  dis- 
one  of  the  best  fresco-painters  of  his  century,  possessed  by  the  Burmese,  after  which  the  Brit- 
Many  of  his  works  remain  in  galleries  in  the  ish  put  an  end  to  the  strife  by  occupying  the 
northern  part  of  Italy,  among  which  may  be  country,  and  restoring  Govind  Chunder  to  his 
mentioned  his  masterpiece  in  oil,  the  '^  Descent  throne  in  1824.  A  portion  of  the  territory 
from  the  Cross,"  and  his  ^^ Glory  of  Angels.*'  which  resisted  his  authority  was  made  over  to 
He  founded  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines  at  its  dA  facto  ruler,  and  has  since  lapsed  to  the 
Moncalvo,  where  5  of  his  daughters  took  the  East  India  company.  The  rest  was  divided 
veil,  two  of  whom  are  remarkable  as  being  between  the  British  and  the  rajah  of  Cassay, 
among  the  few  women  ever  known  to  have  on  the  death  of  Govind  Chunder  without  heirs 
been  skilled  in  fresco-painting.  in  1830. 

CACERES,  the  ancient  Coscilia  Oaatra,  a  city  CACHET,  Lbttbxs  be,  one  of  the  most  con- 

of  Spain,  capital  of  a  province,  and  on  a  river  of  venient  devices  of  despotism  in  France  before 

the  same  name,  about  175  miles  S.  W.  from  Mad-  the  revolution.   They  were  simply  sealed  letters 

rid.    It  was  founded  by  Q.  Cieoilius  Metellus  in  from  the  king,  countersigned  by  a  secretary  of 

142  B.C.,  and  contains  some  fine  monuments  and  atate,  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  was  arrested, 

curious  Koman  and  Moorish  antiquities.    The  taken  to  a  prison,  and  put  out  of  the  way,  with- 

new  part  of  the  town  surrounds  the  old,  and  out  any  judgment  or  appeal.    Formerlv,  under 

contains  1  handsome  principal  square,  which  is  the  name  of  lettrss  closes^  they  were  made  use  of 

a  favorite  resort  of  the  inhabitants.     It  has  occasionally  to  send  imperative  orders  to  a 

manufactures  of  cloth  and  earthenware^  and  court,  as  a  means  of  delaying  the  course  of 

considerable  commerce.    Pop.  12,051.    it  was  justice ;  but  in  the  17th  century  their  use  was 

taken  from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  VIII.  in  11^.  extended.     They  were  obtained  by  any  one 

They  recaptured  it,  and  it  was  finally  taken  Ikavmg  influence  with  the  king  or  his  minis- 

£rom  them  by  Ferdinand  U.  of  Leon  in  1184.  ters,  and  persons  were  imprisoned,  sometimea 
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tot  life,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  for  the  and  bHllianoy  by  cnltivation  in  gardens  and 
gratification  of  private  pique  or  rovenge.  They  greenhouses.  They  thrive,  however,  only  in  the 
were  moat  frequently  resorted  to  during  the  poorest  soil.  More  than  60  species  of  cactuses 
reign  of  Louis  XY.  Had  some  nobleman  ru-  have  been  described.  The  G,  meloeaettu,  the 
ined  a  poor  girl,  he  silenced  the  complaints  of  great  melon  thistle,  or  Turk's  cap,  grows  from 
an  indignant  father  by  sending  him  to  prison  tiie  apertures  of  rocks  in  the  dryest  and  hot- 
through  the  means  of  a  lettre  de  eaehet.  Was  test  parts  of  America;  it  appears' like  a  green 
some  honest  officer  in  the  administration  sns-  melon,  with  deep  ribs,  set  all  over  with  sharp 
peeted  of  looking  too  deeply  into  the  so-called  thorns,  and  was  likened  by  Linnesns  to  a  hedge- 
secrets  of  state,  a  lettre  de  eaehet  was  imme-  hog;  it  has  on  the  top  a  smaU  discoid,  villous 
dtately  issued  to  punish  his  indiscretion,  A  cap,  from  which  the  flowers  grow  in  acirde; 
lady  of  high  rank  being  in  love  with  some  it  attains  a  height  of  4  or  6  feet  in  the  West 
prince,  and  annoyed  by  her  husband's  jealousy,  Indies,  and  has  been  brought  to  more  tiian  half 
found  nothing  easier  tiiian  to  have  the  husband  this  size  in  England ;  in  times  of  drought  they 
confined  in  a  dungeon.  Husbands,  in  their  turn*  are  ripped  up  by  the  cattie  and  their  moist  in- 
had  recourse  to  &e  same  expedient  to  get  rid  temal  part  greedily  devoured.  The  C,  grandi' 
of  their  wives.  Thus,  any  courtier,  if  he  had  Jlarue  is  remarkable  for  its  large,  beautiful, 
friends  about  the  ear  of  the  king,  his  ministers  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  begin  to  open 
or  fitvorites,  could  shield  himself  against  the  in  the  evening,  and  close  again  forever  before 
consequences  of  his  crimes.  There  was  even  a  morning;  the  calyx,  nearly  1  foot  in  diameter,  is 
time  when  money  was  sufficient  to  obtain  let"  ofa  splendid  yellow,  enclosing  pure  white  petals, 
irm  de  eaehet^  and  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  and  the  flower  during  the  5  or  6  hours  of  its 
minkters  of  Louis  XY.  sold  them  openly.  The  continuance  is  hardly  surpassed  in  beauty ;  its 
&ther  of  Mirabeau  obtained  no  less  than  59  let^  structure  is  such  that  in  cultivation  it  may  be 
tree  against  his  son.  Latude  was  confined  to  trained  against  a  wall.  The  G,  flageUiformu 
prison  for  85  years  for  a  trifling  intrigue  against  is  a  more  delicate  species  than  the  preceding, 
Mme.  de  Pompadour.  When  the  Sastile  was  with  a  greater  number  of  smaller  pink  flowers, 
taken  by  the  people,  July  14, 1789,  there  were  which  keep  open  8  or  4  days;  its  slender  trail- 
prisoners  who  had  been  brought  there  on  lettree  ing  branches  require  support.  The  G.  Opuntia, 
de  caehetj  who  had  not  seen  the  light  for  20  prickly  pear,  or  Indian  ug^  derives  its  name  from 
years;  others  who  had  been  so  long  detained  Opus,  in  Greece,  where  it  was  indigenous,  al- 
that  they  had  become  idiots,  and  could  not  re-  though,  like  the -others,  a  native  of  America;  it 
member  why  or  when  they  had  been  incar-  also  grows  wild  in  Italy,  and  flourishes  in  the  lava 
oersted.  at  the  foot  of  Etna ;  it  is  cultivated  in  England 

G  AOHUOHA,  a  Spanish  dance,  made  popular  and  America  for  its  fruit,  upon  which  the  Indians 

in  Europe  by  the  inimitable  grace  with  which  of  Florida  lived  almost  exclusively  for  8  months 

Fanny  Elssler  introduced  it  into  the  ballet  of  in  the  year.    The  G.  tuna  is  used  for  hedging; 

Le  diable  baiteux.    The  steps  are  those  of  the  8  rows  of  it  were  planted  as  a  boundary  when 

iK^ero    and    fandango.      An  air  of  an  old  the  island  of  St.  Christopher  was  divided  be- 

Spaniah  ballad  and  castanets  accompany  the  tween  the  English  and  the  French.  The  G^eoehi- 

danoe.  nUlifer  is  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  cochi- 

CAGIQUE,  or  CAzigTJB,  an  aboriginal  Mexican  neal  insect;  the  delicate  red  juice  of  the  firuit 

term  of  nobility.    It  hais  been  applied  by  the  imparts  a  tinge  to  the  urine.    All  the  species  of 

Spanish-Americans  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  cactus  are  b^t  cultivated  in  a  sandy  loam  mixed 

tribes  of  Central  and  South  America.  with  brick  rubbish. 

CACTUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  CACUS,  a  giant,  said  to  have  been  the  son 

natural  order  caetaeea^  comprising  numerous  of  Yulcan,   and   represented   by  the  classic 

species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  America,  The  poets  as  a  monster  who  continually  vomited 

name  wasorieinaUy  given  by  Theophrastus  to  a  forth  fire  and  smoke.    He  dwelt  in  a  cave  on 

qnoyplant  of  Sicily.    The  cactuses  have  fleshy  Mount  Aven tine,  and  the  entrance  to  his  den 

and  sncculent,  globular  or  colunmar,  often  deeply  was  adorned  with  human  heads  and  limbs.  He 

channelled  and  many-jointed  stems,  usually  leaf-  was  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 

less,  but  armed  with  spines  and  bristles.    The  rounding  country,  whose  cattle  he  stole  and 

structure  of  many  of  the  species  is  singular  and  dragged  backward  into  his  den,  so  that  their 

grotesque,  and  their  appearance  is  interesting,  tracbs  could  not  be  discerned.    Having  dealt 

by  reason  of  the  roughness  of  the  stalks  and  the  thus  by  some  cattle  belonging  to  Hercmes,  he 

beaufy  of  the  flowers.  Found  chiefly  in  the  hot  was  finally  slain  by  that  hero ;  the  ara  numma 

stoinr  plaoes  of  tropical  America,  their  stems  was  dedicated  in  honor  of  his  victory, 

are  filled  with  an  abundant  Juice,  which,  being  CADAHALSO,  Josfi  de,  a  soldier  and  poet  of 

enclosed  within  a  tough  and  impermeable  skin,  Spain,  bom  in  Cadiz  in  1741,  died  at  Gibraltar, 

enables  them  to  support  a  sluggish  vital  action  Feb.  27, 1783.    At  20  years  of  age  he  travelled 

without  inconvenience  in  a  parched  soil.    They  through  Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  Portu- 

vary  in  stature  from  creeping  stems  to  angular  gal.    On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  entered  the 

ascending  trunks,  sometimes  80  feet  in  height,  army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.    He 

The  fiowers,  varying  from  pure  white  to  rich'  published  tragedies   and  AiiScreontic   poems 

aeariet  and  pnrple,  are  much  increased  in  size  which  gave  him  a  high  reputation.    His  work, 
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BrudiUHaJa  Viokta,  was  asatireoii  0ap«rficifll  pillfigod  •omftof  the  finest  houses.    Thuaiotised 

kaming.    He  also  directed  the  early  genius  of  the  citizens  against  them,  and  on  the  night  of 

Melendez  Y aldez,  so  that  it  was  said  that  of  all  July  5  Cade  met  wi^  his  first   defeat.     A 

his  works  Kelendez  was  the  hest.  promise  of  pardon  now  dispersed  most  of  hia 

CADAMOSTO,  or  Ca  Da  Mosto,  Luioi,  an  followers,  and  finding  hb  force  no  longer  sof* 

Italian  navigator,  bom  m  Venice  in  1482,  died  fioient  for  resistance  he  took  to  fiight,  but  was 

abont  1480.    Before  he  was  22  he  had  made  overtaken  and  lolled. 

several  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean  and  At*  CADELL,  Bobebt,  a  Scotch  bookseller,  and 

lantic    In    1454,    daring   a  voyage   to   the  the  publisher  of  the  later  works  of  Sir  Walter 

Netherlands,  his  veflsel  was  constrained  by  bad  Scott,  died  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  20. 1849.    In  th» 

weather  to  put  in  at  Cape  St  Vincent,  in  Por*  fiulore  of  Mr.  Constable,  his  first  publisheiv 

tugal,  where  Prince  Henry,  the  heir  apparent  Scott  was  involved  to  the  amount  of  more  than 

to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  then  ohanoed  to  £100,000,  and  Cadell  immediatelv  purchased 

be  sojourning.    This  prince  proposing  to  the  the  printed  stodk  of  Scott's  books,  monopo- 

young  Venetian  that  he  should  undertake  a  lized  the  copj^rigfats,  and. by  various  improve* 

voyage  of  discovery  to  the  islands  and  coast  of  ments  in  their  style  of  publication  increased 

Africa,  he  smled  March  22, 1456,  from  Lagos ;  the  interest  oi  the  reading  communit;^,  and  the 

viated  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  Capes  Blanco  and  amount  and  profits  of  the  sales.    His  talents 

Verd,  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.    In  the  as  a  publisher,  joined  with  the  vigor  of  Scott's 

following  year  he  sailed  along  the  African  coast  genius,  enabled  the  latter  to  meet  all  his  heavy 

as  far  as  a  river  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  obligations,  and  to  preserve  to  his  family  the 

San  Dominioo.    On  his  return  to  Venice  he  domain  of  Abbotsfoi^    At  the  death  of  Soott 

wrote  an  account  of  his  2  voyages,  first  publish-  £80,000  was  still  wanting  to  secure  this  result^ 

ed  in  1507.  and  this  amount  was  advanced  by  Cadell,  who 

-  CADABI,    a   sect  of  Mohammedans,  who  adced  no  other  security  than  the  profits  which 

denied  fatalism  and  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  would  aecrue  from  Sir  Walter's  copyrights, 

will.    The  founder  of  the  sect  suffered  martyr-  CADENCB,  in  music,  a  pause  at  the  end  of 

dom.  an  air,  which  is  followed  by  an  exteroporane- 

CADDO,  a  parish  of  Louisiana,  bordering  on  ons  effusion  by  the  performer. — ^In  reading  or 

Texas  and  Arkansas ;  area,  1,200  sq.  m.    Bed  speaking,  the  &11  of  the  voice.    In  such  exer- 

river  and  the  Great  Baft  form  its  eastern  boun-  cises  a  key-note  is  generally  taken  spontaneous- 

dary.    During  8  months  of  the  year  the  river  ly,  and  tne  fall  of  the  voice  below  this  is  a 

is  navigable  as  far  as  Shreveport,  the  capitaL  cadence. 

The  surfiEU)e  of  the  parish  is  undulating,  and  is  CADES,  Giussppb,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at 

partly  occupied  by  Soda  and  Caddo  lakes,  which  Borne  in  1750,  died  tliere  in  1800.    He  could 

communicate   with  Bed  river  and  with  each  reproduce  the  style  of  any  great  master  with 

other,  and  are  navigable  by  steamboats.    In  such  accuracy  as  to  deceive  Uie  most  skilful 

1855  the  productions  were  11,616  bales  of  cot-  connoisseurs;  which  dangerous  gift^  however, 

ton,  and  859,675  bushels  of  Indian  com;  value  he  always  exercised  in  the  most  honorable 

of  resl  estate,  $1,880,780 ;  pop.  9,798,  of  whom  manner. 

5,681  were  daves.  -  CADET   (Fr.),  the    younger    or    youngest 

CADDGES,  an  Indian  tribe  who  once  occu-  brother ;  also,  a  person  who  serves  in  the  ex- 
pied  the  reckon  immediately  north  of  the  present  pectation  of  a  commissi<m  in  the  army,  but  who 
Texas  line.  They  have  been  reduced  to  less  receives  pay,  while  a  volunteer  serves  gratul- 
than  800  souls,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  among  toualy.  The  name  cadet  is  also  applied  to 
the  Comanches.  students  in  military  and  naval  academies,  as, 

CADE,  JoHK,  the  Jack  Cade  of  Shakespeare^  for  instance,  to  those  of  West  Point  and  An- 

an   Irish    rebel,  died  July  11,  1450.    Karly  napolis. 

obliged  to  fiee  from  Ireland,  he  took  refuge  in  CADET  DE  VAUX,  AifToiNB  Alxxis  Fbak- 

France.     In  1450  he  passed  over  to  En^nd  gois,  a  French  apothecary  and  chemist,  born  in 

at  the  moment  of  great  popular  dissatisfao-  PariisL  Jan.  18,  1748,  died  June  29,  1828.    He 

ikon  with  the  ministers  of  Henry  VI.    He  at  was  toe  inventor  of  the  galactometer,  or  instm* 

once  pretended  to  be  a  relative  of  the  duke  ment  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  milk, 

of  York,  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  rais-  CADI  (Arabic,  Kaidon%  an  inferior  jnd^ 

ed  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Kent,  May  8,  among  Mohammedan  nations.    The  name  is 

and  very  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  generally  applied  to  functionaries  in  a  village 

20,000  men.    He  advanced  to  Blackheath,  and  or  small  town,  while  the  superior  judges  in  a 

interchanged  notes  with  King  Henry,  to  whom  province  or  a  city  are  called  mollah  or  moula, 

he  made  known  the  grie&  of  his  companions.  The  Mohammedans  deriving  their  law  from  the 

He  defeated  the  royal  troops  which  were  sent  Koran,  the  cadis  and  all  other  magistrates  form 

against  him,  and  entering  London  July  1,  im-  part  of  the  higher  clergy, 

mediately  caused  the  execution  of  2  of  the  CADIZ,  a  city  aud  province  of  Spain  in 

offensive  ministers.    At  first  he  kept  his  army  Andalusia ;  pop.  of  the  province,  about  800,000 ; 

under  rigorous  discipline,  but  after  a  few  days'  of  the  city,  in  1857,  61,844.    The  town  is  situ- 

residence  in  the  capital  their  propenaty  to  ated  on  tlie  S.  W.  coast,  on  the  rocky  extremity 

plunder  could  no  longer  be  restrainea,  and  they  of  a  small  tongue  of  land  projecting  iroisi  the 
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Ida  de  Leon;  hL  W  81'  K.,  long.  6^  17'  W.  obflnge,  an  academy  of  drawing,  a  botanical 

The  oiiy  fironta  the  ocean ;  behind  it  ia  the  gardeu,  an  observatory,  and,  among  other  in- 

gaperb  bay  of  Cadiz,  the  entrance  to  which  adtntions,  mathematical^  naval,  and  military 

from  Pnerto  de  Santa  Maria  is  protected  by  schools, — ^The  dimate  is  excessively  hot,  and 

theforta  of  Matagorda  and  Pontales  on  either  the  winds  of  Africa  make  it  frequently  very 

ndeofthechanneL  The  Isla  de  Leon  ia  separat-  uncomfortable.     Cadiz  was  foonded  by  the 

ed  from  the  mainland  by  the  Bio  de  Santa  PetrL  Phcsniciana,  and  was  the  Gades  of  the  Ro- 

whidiiaeroaaed  byabridge.    On  the  mainlana  mans.    The  remains  of  a  Tyrian  temple  of 

18  the  great  navy  yard  and  arsenal  of  La  Ca-  Hercules,  with  some  other  buildings  of  the  an- 

zaca.— H}adiz  is  Uie  most  important  eommerciil  dent  city,  are  still  visible  at  low  water.    The 

and  seaport  dty  of  Spain,  but  has  declined  from  Arabs  conquered  the  city,  which  was  retaken 

the  position  which  it  occupied  in  the  ^orioua  by  the  Spaniards  in  1262.    It  has  been  attacked 

period  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire,  when  it  by  the  English  several  times,  successfully  by 

was  one  of  the  chief  maritime  dties  of  Europe.  Peterborough  and  Blake.    In  1810  it  was  in- 

Its  podtion  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterra*  vested  by  the  French,  hut  they  raised  the  siege 

Bean  and  sonth  of  the  peninsula  coatinuea^  in  1812  on  the  advance  of  Lord  Wellington.  In 

however,  to  give  it  great  commercial  impor-  modern  times  it  hasalwaya  been  politi^y  con- 

teaoe.    In  1829  it  was  made  a  free  port,  bat  this  ^>icuoas  for  the  liberalism  and  prompt  action 

privUege  produced   such  a  large  number  of  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  several  crises  of  the 

smngc^ers  that  it  was  withdrawn  8  years  after*  Spanish  constitution. 

ward.  This  drcnmstance,  and  the  oompetitioa  CADIZ  A  DKLITEa,  a  sect  of  Mohammedansi 
of  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  and  other  cities,  exerdae  who  receive  both  the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  be- 
an unfavorable  efEbot  upon  ita  commercial  Have  that  Mohammed  is  the  Holy  Qhost,  prao- 
{HTosperity.  The  imports  consist  mainly  of  tise  circumcision,  and  drink  wine, 
sugar,  cofEbe,  cocoa,  indigo,  apicea,  rice,  wh^i,  .  CADMIA.  In  working  hematite  iron  orea 
salt  fish,  bntter,  cheese,  hides^  cotton,  wool,  lin-  in  blast  furnaces,  an  incrustation  gradually  col- 
en,  dlk,  iron  and  brass  mannfacturee^  hemp  lecta  upon  the  inner  wdls  in  the  upper  and  oool- 
aad  flaoE,  earthenware,  copper,  tin,  cryatu  er  part  of  the  stack,  which,  when  the  furnace  is 
and  slaas  ware;  the  ezporta,  of  wines,  fruits,  cooled  after  a  long  blast,  is  beaten  off  with 
brano^,  safEron,  lead,  quicksilver,  barilla^  raw  difficulty  by  hammers  and  chisels.  It  is  strati- 
sttk,  indigo^  cork  wood  and  corka,  leedies,  fied  in  thin  layera  concentric  with  the  walla 
paper,  gut  for  fishing  and  for  guitars,  cast-  upon  which  it  ia  attached.  Its  appearance  ia 
iron,  ffarbanwoi  ^chick-peas  ),  beans,  wheat,  that  of  a  rich  natural  ore  of  some  very  heavy 
floor,  mlk  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  thread  metal,  and  for  tills  it  has  been  mistaken.  Its 
lace.  The  white  winea  of  Xerez,  in  the  vidni-  colors  are  reddish  and  yellow.  On  analyds  it 
ty  of  Cadiz,  form  the  prindpal  exports,  repre-  proves  to  be  a  compound  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
senting  an  average  annual  value  of  $2,600,000,  which  is  contained  in  the  iron  ore  in  quantities 
and  a  quantity  of  20,000  p^ea,  of  whidi  more  too  amall  to  be  detected  by  chemical  researches. 
than  t  00  to  England.  The  total  ezporta  in  In  the  course  of  a  long  blast,  as  this  is  continu- 
1865  were  $18,000,000,  and  the  imports  $8,-  ally  volatilized,  the  vapor  is  condensed  in  the 
000,000.  The  entrancea  In  1866  were  997  form  described,  to  which  the  name  of  cadmia  is 
veaaela,  tonnage  206,000,  and  the  dearancea  given.  It  is  common  in  the  blast  furnaces  of 
968,  tonnage  216,000.  .  Cadiz  haa  a  joint  this  country  and  in  those  which  use  hematite 
Btodc  bank,  and  issuea  its  own  notes.  The  in  Europe.  Dr.  Beck  gives  2  analyses  of  this 
mannfiustnres  carried  on  in  the  dty  are  aoap,  substance  taken  from  the  old  Ancram  furnace 
glaasi  coarse  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk,  hats,  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  which  are  as  follows : 
sugar,  and  leather.  Cadiz  is  famoua  for  ita  i  « 
manufacture  of  frma^  mantillas,  gloves,  guitars,         OxidaofBtae mlio        MwOO 

and  aweetmeata  or  dtilceB.    The  town  ia  the         c2bS°'*"° iw         ow 

handsomest  in  Andalusia,  and  is  divided  into  4  "^ 

quarters,  containing  6  great  and  28  amaller  Oxide  of  lead  ia  also  sometimes  present  when 

squares  and. 260  street&     The  caUe  Ancha  is  tiiis  metal  is  contained  in  the  ore ;  and  so  prob- 

the  Broadway  of  Cadiz.    The^ZonuKlaisafine  ably  ia  &e  metd  cadmium,  which  was  first 

promenade.    The  public  edifices  are  not  re-  recognized  in  the  dmilar  crust  deposited  on  the 

markable  :  2  cathedrals,  ancient  and  modem,  sides  of  furnaces  in  which  zinc  ores  and  brasa 

2  theatres,  and  a  plasa  de  tarog.     There  are  were  treated.    The  name  is  derived  from  the 

some  fine  paintings  scattered  about  tiie  city.  Greek  name  for  zinc  ore,  given  in  honor  of 

One  by  HnriUo,  in  the  chapd  of  the  convent  Cadmus,  who  introduced  the  manufiELCture  of 

San  Frandsco,  haa  a  melancholy  intereat,  from  brass  into  Greece. 

the  drcnmstance  of  the  great  painter  having  CADMIUM  (Gr.  xaBfitta,  calamine).     The 

fallen  from  the  scaffold  while  painting  it,  and  name  waa  formerly  applied  to  the  sublimations 

having  died  from  the  faU.    Camz  ia  the  seat  of  of  zinc  and  cadmium,  which  collect  as  incrosta- 

a  bis^p,  of  naval  and  colonial  tribunala,  and  tions  upon  the  inner  walls  of  furnaces  in  the 

oootaina  7  churches  beside  the  2catiiedralB^  and  metallurgic  treatment  of  zinc  ores  and  alloys. 

18  eonventsL    There  are  eeveral  hospitals  and  These  are  still  called  cadmia.     Cadmium  ia 

eharitable  inatitations^  a  custom-house,  an  ex-  now  the  name  of  a  metal  which  is  extracted 
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from  some  of  the  ores  of  zino.  It  is  nowhere  as  solphnrets.  These  are  redissolved  in  nitro- 
met  with  in  a  native  state,  nor  as  a  distinct  mnriatic  acid ;  the  metals  are  precipitated  by 
ore,  except  as  the  sulphuret,  and  this  is  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda ;  the  precipitate  is 
found  at  only  one  locality,  which  is  Renfrew-  then  digested  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
shire,  Scotland,  where  it  was  discovered  by  rediasolves  all  the  copper  and  zinc.  The  insoluble 
Lord  Greenock,  and  for  him  named  Greenock-  remainder  is  then  washed  with  water,  charged 
ite.  It  consists  of  snlphnr  22.8,  and  cadmium  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  afterward  with 
77.7.  Its  colors  are  honey  and  orange  yellow,  pure  water.  It  is  then  calcined,  and  the  oxide 
It  is  nearly  transparent,  double  refractive.  Its  is  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  by  mixing  it  with 
hardness  is  8 — 8.6 ;  its  snecifio  gravity,  4.8 ;  its  lampblack  and  careftilly  heating  it.  Cadmium 
crystals,  short  hexagonal  prisms.  The  metal  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating  it  from 
was  discovered  in  1817,  by  Stromeyer,  in  some  its  solutions  by  means  of  strips  of  zino  or  iron : 
ores  of  zinc  of  upper  Silesia.  These  ores  con-  but  it  is  then  always  necessary  to  rediBsolve  and 
tain  1  or  2,  and  sometimes  10  per  cent  of  cad-  purify  it,  to  obtain  it  fi«e  from  zinc  and  copper, 
minm.  Its  presence  is  recognized  by  the  red-  In  preparing  cadmium  in  a  large  way,  in  work- 
dish  color  of  its  oxide  deposited  before  the  ing  the  zinc  ores  by  the  process  adopted  in 
blowpipe  upon  charcoal,  anc  alone  leaving  a  Silesia,  the  cadmium,  more  volatile  than  the 
white  coating.  Cadmium  bears  a  strong  re-  zinc,  separates  entirely  frt>m  the  ore  during  the 
semblance  to  tin  in  some  of  its  properties,  as  in  first  4  hours  of  its  distillation.  This  collects  as 
color  and  lustre.    It  is  a  little  harder,  and  re-  a  yellowish  brown  oxide,  and  is  found  mixed 

?uires  to  melt  it  a  temperature,  according  to  with  the  white  oxide  of  zinc,  which  separates 

>anie]l,  of  860^,  while  tin  melts  at  442**.    It  Lb  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  process.    The  browner 

ductile,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  fine  parts  of  these  sublimations  are  ooUeoted  and 

wire  or  beaten  into   very  thin  leaves.     Its  mixed  with  i  their  weight  of  coke.    They  are 

density  when  melted  is  8.6 ;  when  hammered,  then  heated  at  a  moderate  temperature  in  a 

8.69.    It  volatilizes  a  little  above  its  melting  muffle,  which  is  furnished  with  a  sheet-iron 

point,  hence  subliming  more  easily  than  zinc,  neck,  kept  constantly  cool  by  a  current  of  air. 

taking  fire  and  burning  with  a  thick  smoke  of  The  zinc  that  comes  over  first  condenses  in  the 

brownish  or  yellow  color  without  smelL  When  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  cadmium,  which 

bent  it  gives,  like  tin,  a  crackling  sound.    It  is  is  more  volatile,  is  deposited  as  a  yellowish 

susceptible  of  a  beautiful  poliui,  and  marks  oxide  further  from  the  muffle.    The  escape  of 

paper  like  lead.    At  ordinaiy  temperatures  it  the  very  volatile  cadmium  vapor  is  prevented 

is  unaltered,  even  in  moist  air ;  after  a  long  by  a  wooden  stopple  in  the  extremity  of  the 

period  a  thin  grayish  pellicle  of  oxide  forms  neck,  through  which  a  very  small  opening  only 

upon  its  surface  and  protects  it  from  ftirther  is  made  for  allowing  some  gas  to  escape.    The 

change.    It  dissolves  m  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  oxide  of  cadmium,  thus  obtained  separate  frt>m 

hydrochloric  acids  a  little  less   readily  than  the  oxide  of  zinc,  is  mixed  with  pulverized 

zinc.    The  chemical  equivalent  of  cadniium  is  charcoal  and  introduced  into  a  cast-iron  retort, 

56 ;  its  symbol,  Cd.    Only  one  oxide  of  the  whidi  is  moderately  heated.    The  metal  vola- 

metal  is  known,  the  composition  of  which  is  tilizes  and  condenses  in  little  drops  in  the  cool 

cadmium  67.45,  oxygen  12.55  ;  it  is  formed  neck  of  the  trough.    It  is  then  remelted  with 

by  heating  the  metal  in  contact  with  the  air,  a  little  resin  and  cast  in  moulds  of  sand  into 

and  in  calcining  the  nitrate  or  the  carbonate  of  small  cylindrical  bars.    This  is  a  perquisite  of 

cadmium.    The  salts  are  in  general  soluble  and  the  master  founder,  and  is  worth  $6  per  lb. 

take  crystallized  forms.    They  have  no  color,  It  still  contuns  a  small  proportion  of  zinc,  from 

but  possess  a  nauseous  taste  and  act  as  emetics,  which  it  may  be  separated  in  the  wet  way. 

The  sulphuret,  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hy-  The  production  of  nidmium  at  the  great  zino 

drogen,  makes  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  yellowish  works  of  upper  Silesia  has  amounted  for  some 

red  pigment,  which  is  verv  permanent.  If  alum  time  past  to  only  about  1,100  lbs.  per  annum, 

is  added  to  the  solution,  uie  precipitate  will  be  If  it  were  not  for  its  rarity  and  high  pric^  it 

obtained  mingled  with  alumina.    The  sulphate  might  be  employed  to  advantage  for  the  aame 

is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  or  the  purposes  as  tin. 

metal  itself  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  little        CADMUS,  a  mythological  king  of  Thebes, 

nitric  acid  being  added.    It  is  a  salt  of  similar  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  brother 

properties  to  those  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  but  of  Europa,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced 

much  more  powerfal.    It  is  used  in  medicine  into  Hellas  the  16  simple  letters  of  the  Greek 

as  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  syph-  alphabet.    He  left  his  native  country  in  search 

His,  rheumatism,  and  gout;  and  in  diseases  of  of  his  sister  Europa,  who  had  been  borne  off  by 

the  eyes  it  is  found  of  great  service  as  an  as-  Jupiter.    On  making  inquiry  of  the  Delphic 

tringent  and  stimulant,  and  is  particularly  ben-  oracle  as  to  what  state  he  should  choose  for 

efioiol  in  the  removal  of  specks  and  opacities  of  settlement,  he  was  advised  to  follow  a  heifer 

the  cornea. — Cadmium  is  obtained  in  a  metallic  which  would  meet  him.    Cadmus  found  her  in 

state  from  compounds  containing  it  by  precipi-  Phocis  and  followed  her  into  Bceotia,  where 

tating  with  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydroj^n  she  sank  down  on  the  spot  which  Cadmus 

gas  from  its  strongly  acid  solutions.    Zinc,  aid*  called  Cadmea,  and  which  became  the  citadel 

mium,  and  copper,  if  present,  are  thrown  down  of  Thebes*    He  sent  some  of  his  company  to 
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draw  'WRtor  frain  a  well  Boored  to  Mars.    Thia  Mercury  received  f^om  Apollo  in  exoliange  for 

weU  waa  guarded  by  a  dra^n,  which  slew  the  the  lyre.    This  wand  was  able  to  put  an  end  to 

intmdera.     Oodmns  slew  the  dragon,  and  waa  strife  the  moment  it  was  thrown  between  the 

Erected  by  Minerva  to  sow  the  monster's  teeth,  parties  at  variance. 

He  did  so,  and  a  host  of  armed  men  immediate-  OADWALLADER,  Jony,  an  officer  in  the 

ly  sprang  from  the  ground,  wlio  were  called  the  war  of  the  American  revolation,  bom  in  Phila- 

^rti^  or  the  Sown.    These  were  about  to  turn  delphia  in  1748,  died  Feb.  10, 1786.    He  was  a 

upon  Gadmus,  bat  the  latter  threw  a  stone  amid  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  in  1775, 

tbera,  and  a  fight  ensued  which  did  not  cease  and  at  the  commencement  of    the  war  was 

until  all  were  slain,  except  6.    These  survivors  commander  of  a  volunteer  company,  nearly  all 

became  tractable  and  helped  Cadmus  to  bnild  the  members  of  which  subsequently  became 

the  now  city.     Cadmus  was  honored  as  the  officers  in  the  army.    In  1777  he  was  appointed 

founder  and  patron  of  Thebes.    To  recompense  by  congress  a  brigadier-general,  and  took  part 

him  for  his  perils  the  gods  gave  him  Harmonia.  in  the  battles  of  Princeton,  Brandy  wine,  Ger- 

the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  for  a  wife,  ana  mantown,  and  Monmouth.  He  commanded  one 

honored  their  nnptials  with  their  presence  and  division  of  the  army  in  the  attack  upon  Trenton, 

with  ^fta.  but  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  crossing  the 

OAIDOUDAL,   Geoboes,  the   leader  of  the  river  in  season  to  engage  in  any  thing  but  the 

Chonans  or  Breton  rebels  in  the  French  revo-  pursuit  of  the  defeated  enemy.  The  intrigues  of 

lotion,  born  at  Eerl^ano,  in  lower  Brittany,  Gen.  Conway  against  Washington  occasioned  a 

Jan.  1,  1771,  guillotined  in  Paris,  June  25,  duel  between  him  and  Gen.  Cadwallader.    The 

1804.    He  waa   educated  at  the   college  of  latter  was,  after  the  war,  a  member  of  the  as- 

Vannes,  and  at  first  shared  in  the  reformatory  sembly  of  Maryland. 

hopes  whioh  the  revolution  inspired ;  but  the  CiECILlUS  8TATIIJS,  a  Roman  comic  poet, 
attempta  of  the  assembly  against  the  liberty  of  contemporary  of  Ennins,  and  the  immediate 
the  chorch  gave  a  shock  to  his  religious  senti-  predecessor  of  Terence,  died  168  B.  0.  Of  his 
ments,  and  set  him  in  opposition  to  all  the  new  works  there  remain  only  a. few  fragments,  and 
ideas.  With  50  of  his  compatriots  he  joined,  the  tideeof  40of  his  dramas,  which  indicate  his 
in  1793,  the  Vendean  chiefs  at  Fongdres.  He  resemblance  to  the  Greek  writers  of  the  new 
was  soon  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  comedy.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Ro- 
escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  and  became  mans,  and  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  oomio 
formidable  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Chouans.  poets  with  Plautus  and  Terence. 
After  the  disaster  of  Qniberon,  he  united  the  CiSCUM  (Lat.  ccBeus,  blind),  a  name  given 
remains  of  the  royalist  troops,  but  was  unable  in  the  higher  animals  to  that  portion  of  the  in- 
to make  progress  against  the  republican  army  testinal  canal  into  which  the  small  intestine 
nnder  Hoche.  By  his  efforts  the  insurrection  enters ;  properly  speaking,  it  is  the  enlarged 
was  renewed  in  1799,  but  without  success,  and  commencement  of  the  colon.  The  ciecum  is 
he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  England.  He  was  re-  situated  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  is  of  an 
ceived  with  distinction  by  Uie  English  govern-  irregularly  triangular  shape,  pouched,  about  8 
laeotf  and  by  the  count  of  Artois,  who  made  times  as  voluminous  as  the  small  intestine 
him  lieutenant-general,  and  bestowed  high  which  opens  into  it,  and  about  8  or  4  inches  in 
titles  upon  him.  In  1808  he  returned  to  Paris,  extent  between  theflenm  and  colon;  in  front^  it  is 
wilfa  several  other  officers,  with  the  design  Of  in  relation  with  the  abdominal  walls ;  behind,  it 
overthrowing  the  government.  His  plot  was  rests  upon  the  right  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  and 
revealed,  >ind  all  the  efforts  of  the  police  were  internally  it  is  in  contact  with  the  small  intes- 
immediately  directed  to  his  discovery.  He  was  tine.  Externally  it  presents  8  irregular  promi- 
arrested  attempting  to  leave  Paris  by  a  covered  nonces  or  divisions,  separated  by  longitudinal 
carriage,  firsts  however,  shooting  2  of  the  police,  depressions,  1  anterior  and  2  posterior;  it  has 
and  shortly  after  was  adjudged  guilty  of  an  at*  also  many  fatty  appendages  contained  in  folds 
tempt  upon  the  life  of  the  emperor.  He  showed  of  the  peritoneum ;  at  its  lower  part,  to  the 
great  eoorage  to  the  last,  avowing  himself  to  be  left  side  and  in  front,  is  the  vermiform  or  csscal 
the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  and  avoiding  most  appendix,  cylindrical,  sinuous,  about  the  size  of 
carefolly  to  compromise  any  of  his  partisans,  a  goose-quUl,  from  2  to  4  inches  long,  with  a 
His  conduct  excited  the  admiration  of  Napo-  cavity  communicating  with  the  ciecum.  Inter- 
leon,  who  would  gladly  have  pardoned  him,  but  nally  it  presents  8  depressions  corresponding  to 
the  persistent  refusal  of  Cadoudal  to  recognize^  the  external  constrictions  which  separate  them. 
him  as  emperor  of  the  French  did  not  allow  Beside  the  opening  of  the  vermiform  appendix 
the  hestowal  of  any  favor  upon  him.  at  its  lower  portion,  on  the  left'  side  is  tne  ileo- 

CADRIl^,  a  mild  and  pious  sect  of  Moham-  c»cal  or  Bauhin's  valve,  guarding  the  outlet  of 
medans,  who  meet  once  a  week,  and  spend  the  the  small  intestine;  this  valve  is  elliptical,  trans- 
night  in  a  rotatory  sort  of  dance,  keeping  their  verse,  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrauo 
hands  ioined,  and  each  repeating  the  attributes  with  two  lips,  the  lower  of  which  contains  evi- 
of  Ged ;  daring  which  one  of  them  plays  softly  dent  muscular  fibres.    The  cscnm  has  the  usual 
onafinte«  They  never  cover  their  feet  or  heads,  8  coats  of  the  intestinal  canal;  the  serous  or 
and  never  ent  their  bur.  peritoneal  membrane  envelops  it,  except  on  a 
OADlJOEV&j    the    magical  wand    which  small  portion  c^  its  upper  surface ;  the  muscu- 
VOI*  IV. — 13 
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lar  ooat  is  composed  of  the  nsaal  circular  fibres,  being  finished  in  the  stomach ;  bnt  from  the 
and  of  longitadinal  fibres  forming  8  bands  some-  experiments  of  Blondlot  it  would  seem  that  the 
what  shorter  than  the  cffioum,  and  therefore  lactic  acid  of  the  casonm  is  rather  the  prodact 
corrngating  it  into  folds ;  the  mucoas  membrane  of  the  transformation  of  saccharine  substances, 
has  many  macoos  follicles,  few  yillosities  and  subservient,  nevertheless,  to  the  complete  diges- 
no  proper  ea^2(9<»mnic«ntM/ the  appendix  has  tion  of  albuminous  matters.  In  the  inverte- 
the  same  structure  as  the  csdcum.  The  small  brates,  as  in  tiie  cephalopoda,  the  intestine  often 
intestine  is  not  simply  continuous  with  the  has  cacal  appendages,  secreting  a  fluid,  which 
larger,  but  opens  into  it  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  have  been  regarded  as  a  rudimentary  pancreas, 
and  at  some  distance  from  its  commencement ;  — Fbhes  have  no  csscum,  bnt  sometimes  c»cal 
this  arrangement  leaves  a  portion  of  the  intes-  appendages  high  up ;  in  frogs  and  toads  there 
tine  in  the  form  of  a  pouch  (hence  the  name  is  a  c»cnm  into  which  the  small  intestine  opens 
Awum),  anatomically  below  the  ileo-C8Bcal  valve,  laterally,  with  or  without  a  valve;  in  some 
but  physiologically  or  in  the  course  of  the  food,  ophidians  the  large  intestine  is  divided  into 
above  it ;  there  is  no  definite  limit  between  the  pouches,  the  upper  of  which  is  comparable  to  a 
C83cum  and  the  ascending  colon.  From  its  sit-  ceacum ;  in  the  crocodile  there  is  no  cflscnm, 
nation  and  structure  the  csscum  is  susceptible  but  a  valve  between  the  small  and  large 
of  considerable  dilatation ;  in  its  natural  condi«  intestine ;  both  are  eenerally  present  in  tnr- 
tion  the  muscular  contraction  of  its  fibres  is  ties.— Birds,  without  naving  a  proper  csdcum, 
sufficient  to  close  the  lips  of  the  valve,  and  to  have  usually  2  csacal  appendages  near  the  corn- 
shut  off  all  communication  with  the  ileum ;  the  menoement  of  the  large  intestine ;  these  vary  in 
office  of  this  valve  is  evidently  to  prevent  the  size  from  mere  rudiments  in  the  goose  to  pro- 
regurgitation  of  the  digested  matters  into  the  cesses  8  feet  long  in  some  gallinaceous  birds ; 
simill  intestine,  at  the  same  time  that  it  allows  sometimes  there  is  only  one,  as  in  the  inverte- 
a  free  passage  in  the  opposite  direction ;  from  brates  and  lower  vertebrates. — ^In  mammals 
its  projection  inward,  the  greater  the  disposi-  the  cfldcum  is  usually  large  in  proportion  to 
tion  of  the  contained  matters  to  pass  backward  the  vegetable  nature  of  their  food ;  in  the 
the  closer  would  the  lips  of  the  valve  shut,  ex«  camivora  it  is  very  small ;  in  the  insectivora, 
oept  in  the  rare  cases  where  the  small  and  large  cheiroptera,  and  in  hibernating  animals  gener- 
intestines  should  be  fully  distended  from  an  ob-  ally,  it  is  absent ;  in  the  edentata  it  is  usually 
strnction  below  the  valve.  The  use  of  the  C69-  wanting,  but  there  are  csdcal  appendages  open- 
cum  is  evidently  that  of  a  receptacle  in  which  ing  into  the  confines  of  the  small  and  large 
the  digested  matters  may  be  delayed  before  intestines,  which  are  not  very  distinct ;  in  ru- 
passing  into  the  colon,  for  the  final  extraction  minants,  pachyderms,  and  soUpeds,  the  cfldcum 
of  any  remaining  nutrient  materials ;  its  shape,  may  be  said  to  be  enormous,  being  2^  feet  long 
size,  and  direction  adapt  it  fur  this,  and  com-  in  the  horse,  and  8  times  as  capacious  as  the 
parative  anatomy  goes  to  prove  i  t ;  in  camivora,  stomach ;  and,  in  the  Gape  hyrax,  provided  with 
whose  food  is  fully  digested  in  the  upper  por-  2  additional  cfiscal  appendages ;  in  some  rodents 
tion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  cecum  is  it  is  very  large  and  subdivided  by  circular  folds, 
very  small ;  while  in  the  herbivora,  whose  veg-  and  in  the  beaver  is  2  feet  long ;  in  tiie  camiv- 
etable  diet  requires  a  longer  digestion  by  a  much  orous  marsupials  it  is  wanting;  in  the  insectivo- 
slower  process,  this  organ  is  largely  developed ;  rous  small ;  and  in  the  herbivorous  2  or  8  times 
it  is  probably  true  that  a  habitual  vegetable  as  long  as  the  body,  and  the  wombat  is  said 
diet  in  man  causes  the  enlargement  of  the  csd-  to  have  also  a  vermiform  appendix ;  in  the 
cum.  The  use  of  the  vermiform  appendage  is  omithorhynchus  a  small  c»cum  sep^tes  the 
unknown ;  it  is  generally  considered  homolo-  small  from  the  large  intestine ;  in  the  herbivo- 
gous  with  the  c»cal  appendages  found  in  the  rous  cetacea  the  cscum  is  present,  in  the  car- 
h>wer  animals,  especially  in  birds ;  foreign  bod-  nivorous  generally  absent;  m  tiie  quadrumana 
ies,  as  seeds  and  shot,  are  sometimes  caught  in  the  csscum  exists,  and  in  the  apes  there  is  a 
this  appendage,  where  they  may  excite  inflam-  well-developed  appendix.  The  situation  and 
motion  and  perforation,  causing  fatal  peritonitis,  physiological  office  of  the  csecum  render  it 
When  the  product  of  digestion  reaches  the  ca^  liable  to  many  diseases ;  its  mucous  membrane 
cum,  it  generally  contains  Uttle  more  than  innu-  is  subject  to  acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  to 
tritious,  and  insoluble  and  excrementitious  com-  ulceration,  to  perforation ;  its  size  and  extensi- 
pounds ;  the  contents  of  the  canal  from  alkaline  billty  make  it  a  favorite  part  for  the  lodgment 
now  become  acid;  bysomeitissnpposedthatthe  of  hardened  faces  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  con- 
acid  is  secreted  by  the  numerous  glands  of  the  part  stipation,  and  loss  of  tone  in  its  coats;  it  is  a 
for  the  more  complete  solution  of  any  remaining  common  locality  for  the  imprisonment  of  gases, 
indigested  albuminous  matters;  this  was  the  opin-  especially  in  typhoid  fever,  in  which  disease  the 
ion  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  and  of  Schultz,  gurgling  movement  of  air  and  fluids  in  the 
who  believed  that  in  the  cascum  a  second  di-  riglit  iliac  region  is  characteristic  in  certain 
gestion  is  accomplished,  in  a  measure  proper-  stages.  Inflammation  of  the  appendix  and  its 
tioned  to  the  activity  and  completeness  of  the  possible  consequences  have  been  alluded  to ; 
stomachal  digestion;  and  this  view  was  con-  with  this  exception,  its  presence  or  absence 
firmed  by  the  large  size  of  this  organ  in  seems  to  be  of  no  consequence ;  it  is  occasion- 
herbivora,  in  which  digestion  i^  very  for  from  .  ally  wanting,  or  transformed  into  a  solid  cord, 
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or  eiiormoasl7  long  and  convoluted,  or  varions-  citizens,     noble     dames,    damsels,    and   fine 

ly  dl^laced  and  adherent  to  neighboring  parts,  churches ;"  and  their  fleet  returned  home  laden 

without  any  apparent  disturbance  of  the  diges-  with  its  spoils.    A  second  time,  in  1417,  Oaen 

tive  functions.  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  King  Henry  VI. 

G^DMON,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  died  founded  there  a  university,  which  became  cele- 

A«  D.  680.    He  was  a  swioe-herd  to  the  monks  brated.    In  1450  it  surrendered  itself  to  Dunois, 

of  Whitby,  and  never  gave  evidence  of  any  poet-  and  was  renowned  for  its  loyalty  to  the  French 

ical  talent  until  one  night  a  vision  appeared  to  kings.    It  suffered  a  good  deal  during  the  civil 

him,  and  commanded  him  to  sing.    When  he  and  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century,  being, 

awoke,  he  found  the  words  of  a  poem  in  praise  in  1562,  pillaged  by  a  par^  of  Huguenots.  The 

of  the  Oreator  of  the  world  impressed  upon  his  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  inflicted 

memory.    This  manifestation  of  talent  obtained  a  deadly  blow  on  its  manufactures,  by  banishing 

for   him   admission   into   the   monastery   at  its  most  skilful  artisans.   During  the  revolution. 

Whitby,  where  he  continued  to  compose  de-  on  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  Mivv,  1793,  several 

votionai  poems.    An  edition  of  his  paraphrase  leaders  of  the  party  rep^red  to  Oaen  to  organize 

of  parts  of  the  Scriptures  was  printed  at  Am-  a   revolt   against   the  convention,  but  were 

sterdam  in  1655,  edited  by  Junius.    Thorpe  soon  put  down  by  the  revolutionary  forces, 

published  an  edition  of  it  (London,  1832)  for  From  nere  also  Charlotte  Corday  set  out  to  Paris 

the  society  of  antiquaries.     It  has  been  said  to  assassinate  Marat.    In  more  recent  times  the 

that  Milton  took  some  ideas  of  **  Paradise  Lost '^  streets  of  the  city  have  been  enlarged  and 

from    the   poems  of  Osddmon.     It  is  certain  straightened ;  squares,  the  most  magnificent  of 

that  they  were  very  popular  among  the  English  which  is  that  called  Louis  XIY.,  have  been 

and  the  Saxon  part  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  opened ;  the  castle  has  been  partly  demolished, 

famished  plentiful  materials  to  the  makers  of  and  the  portion  of  it  that  still  remains  is  a 

mysteries  and  miracle  plays.    The  only  manu-  prison ;  tlie  walls  have  nearly  disappeared,  and 

script  of  Csadraon  extant  is  to  be  found  in  the  nne  promenades  have  been  planted,  the  prin* 

Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  cipal  being  called  Grand  Oours  and  Cours  Oa£si- 

OiELIUSAURELIANUS,  a  Latin  physician,  relli,  by  the  side  of  the  Ome;  but  the  most 

who  is  ffenerally  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  important  monuments  and   institutions  have 

of  Namidia,  and  to  have  flourished  in  the  2d  cen-  been  preserved.    Beside  the  2  churches  above 

tury  of  the  Ohristian  era.    He  was  a  member  of  mentioned,  that  of  St  Peter,  near  the  centre  of 

the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  and  the  author  of  a  the  town,  is  noticed  for  its  beautiful  spire.    The 

medical  work  still  highly  esteemed.  In  this  work,  university  of  Henry  YI.  has  become  an  academy 

Csalius  divides  diseases  into  2  great  classes,  the  dependent  on  the  French  university.    The  con- 

acate  and  the  chronic,  to  the  former  of  which  ventual   buildings  adjoining   the  c^bbaye  aua 

classes  he  devotes  his  first  8  books,  and  to  the  hommea  have  been  convert^  into  an  imperial 

latter  the  remaining  5.  college,  numbering  about  800  students.    There 

oJbLIUS  MONS,  one  of  the  7  hills  on  which  are  beside  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  a 

Rome  was  built.    It  is  not  known  by  which  of  school  of  hydrography,  a  public  library,  con- 

the  first  4  kings  it  was  added  to  the  city.    It  taining   about   50,000    volumes;    a  botanical 

is  said  to  have  received  the  name  of  Offilius  garden,  with  a  good  collection  of  plants;  mu- 

from  Oaelius  Vibenna,  an  Etruscan  leader,  who  seum  of  pictures  and  natural  history ;  a  school 

settled  on  it.  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  several  other  learn- 

0  AEK,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  ed  and  charitable  institutions.    Oaen  is  a  fa- 

Oalvados,  France,  pop.  in  1856,  41,894,  on  the  vorite  resort  for  English  families,  English  ser- 

Orne,  10  m.  from  its  mouth.   It  was  indebted  for  vice  being  regularly  performed  in  a  French 

its  importance  to  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  who  Protestant  church.    The  lace  manufactures  are 

sarronnded  it  with  massive  walls,  fianked  with  the  most  important,  and  are  said  to  occupy 

towers,  and  erected  a  castle  for  its  protection.  20,000  women  and  children  in  and  about  the 

William  the   Oonqueror   built   here   a   large  town.     It  is  also  famous  for  tlie   manufao- 

church,  known  as   the  dbbaye  aux  homme$^  ture  of  Angora  gloves,  great  numbers  of  An- 

or  St.  Stephen's  church,  where  he  was  bur-  gora  sheep  being  reared  in  the  vicinity.    The 

led ;  while  his  queen,  Matilda,  was  the  found-  town  is  an  entrepot  for  salt,  and  has  an  exten- 

er  of  another  church,  the  ahhaye  aux  fern'  sive  coasting  and  export  trade  in  paving,  cranite^ 

me$yOT  Trinity  church,  the  elegant  architec-  and  building  stone.  (See  Oaen  Stone.)  Heveral 

tore  of  which  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  austere  large  fiiirs  are  held  for  the  sale  of  the  industrial 

severity  of  the  former.    Under  the  conqaer-  and  agricultural  produce  of  the  country.    The 

or  and   his   successors,  Oaen    grew  wealthy  women  of  Oaen  are  said  to  be  handsomer  than 

through  its  trade  and  manufactures.    Its  pros-  in  most  other  parts  of  France,  and  their  beaul^ 

perity  continued   under   the   French    kings;  is  still  enhanced  by  the  originality  of  their  tall, 

so  that  in  1848,  when,  a  short  while  before  white  Norman  head-dress,  ornamented  with 

the  battle  of  Orecy,  it  was  taken  by  King  Ed-  lappets  behind,  and  sometimes  with  lace.  Oaen  is 

ward  III.  and  the  binck  prince,  and  given  up  to  connected  with  Paris  by  a  railway,  which  passes 

plunder,  the  English  found  it,  according  to  Lisieux,from'whence  a  branch  leads  to  Honfleur. 

rroissart'a  account,  ^^  large,  strong,  and  f dl  of  A  railway  to  Bayeux,  and  from  thence  to  Oher- 

dnpery  and    all  sorts  of  mercfiandise,  rich  bourg,  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  one  to 
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Alen^on  is  projected.    A  canal,   connecting  place.  There  are  some  ancient  remdnsabont  the 

Caen  with  the  ocean,  which  cost  $1,800,000,  town  and  in  the  neighborhood.    Steele  the  an- 

was  completed  in  Ang.  1857.    The  port  ad-  thor  was  bnried  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 

mits  vessels  of  150  to  200  tons.    In  1854  Caen  Peter.    General  Picton,  one  of  the  heroes  of 

owned  92  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  Lord  Nott,  the  Indian 

7,546,   and   a  steamer  of  43  tons.    The  en-  general,  were  bom  here.   Oaermarthen  possesses 

trances  of  foreign  vessels  amounted  to  1,874  In  a  grammar-school,  a  Presbyterian  seminary,  a 

1858,  82,113  tonnage,  and  the  clearances  to  South  Wales  training  college,  national  British 

1,089,  61,646  tonnage.    Malherbe,  Auber,  the  and  infant  schools,  an  infirmary,  and  a  literary 

composer,  and  other   eminent  persons,  were  and  scientific  institution.    The  inhabitants  are 

born  here,  and  Bean  Bmmmell  and  Bourrienne,  occupied  in  tin  works  and  iron  founderies;  and 

Kapoleon^s  secretary,  both  died  here  in  the  fishing,  chiefly  ofsalraon  and  sewin,  is  carried  on 

same  hospital  for  lunatics.  with  orag-nets  in  coracles,  a  kind  of  small  boats 

OAEK  STONE,  a  soft  cream-'colored  or  light  known  to  the  ancient  Britons.      An  active 

yellow  sandstone,  which  is  quarried  near  the  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  with  Bristol.    The 

above-described  city.    The  stone,  from  its  soft  principal  exports  are  timber,  marble,  bricks, 

shade  and  even  grain,  and  the  ease  with  which  slates,  lead  ore,  bark,  grain,  eggs,  and  butter, 

it  is  worked,  is  highly  esteemed  for  building  Pop.  10,624. 

purposes.    It  is  exported  in  large  quantities,        GAEBNAKYON,  Oabkabtoit,  or  Oabitab- 

and  some  of  it  finds  its  wav  to  this  country.  voKsmsB,  a  county  in  the  northern  part  of 

The  Nassau  Bank  in  New  York  city  is  built  of  it.  Wales,  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Caemar- 

OA£R   OARADOO,  or  Cbadoox:  Hill,  an  von  bay  and  the  Menai  strait.    It  has  an  area 

eminence  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  of  579  SQ-zn.,  and  its  population  in  1851  was 

Clun  and  Teond,  in  Shropshire,  England,  at  the  87,870.    The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  is 

top  of  which  traces  of  the  camp  in  which  Carao-  traversed  by  some  of  the  loftiest  ranges  in  Brit- 

tacus  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  general  Osto-  ain.    One-half  of  the  land  is  barren,  but  the 

rius  are  still  visible.  valleys  produce  oats  and  barley.    The  rearing 

OAERLEON,  a  market  town  of  Monmouth-  of  cattle  and  sheep  affords  employment  to 
shire,  England,  162  miles  from  London,  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  there  are  mines 
possesses  much  antiquarian  interest.  It  is  be-  of  copper,  lead,  slate,  and  coal,  which  are  work- 
lieved  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Wales,  and  ed  with  some  profit  The  connty  is  divided 
was  an  archbishopric  soon  after  the  introduc-  into  10  hundreds  and  71  parishes. — Oabsnab- 
tionof  Christianity  in  Britain.  It  was  a  Roman  vox,  or  Oabnabvoit,  the  capital  of  the  above 
station  (l6ea  Silurum),  A  space  of  ground  county,  is  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  bor- 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Arthnr'sRound  ough  and  seaport  town,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Table,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Roman  am-  Menai  strait  The  town  is  defended  by  a  wall 
phitheatre.  There  are  also  remains  of  an  an-  and  surrounded  by  suburbs  of  double  its  extent, 
cient  castle,  and  various  antiques  have  been  within  the  limits  of  which  are  numerous  hand- 
found.  A  building  has  been  erected  as  a  some  villas,  bathing  establishments,  and  a  ter- 
museum  of  antiquities.  There  are  places  of  race  walk  along  the  strait,  terminating  in  a 
worship  for  the  Wesleyans,  Primitive  Method-  pier.  In  the  vicinity  are  also  the  seats  of  the 
ists  and  Baptists,  and  the  parish  church  has  a  marquis  of  Anglesea,  Lord  Newborongh,  Lord 
tower  of  early  English  style.    Pop.  1,281.  Boston,  &c.,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman 

OAERMARTHENSniRE,  or  Oarmabthbjt-  station  of  Segontium.    At  the  W.  end  of  the 

bhirb,  a  county  of  South  Wales,  Great  Britain,  town  stands  a  magnificent  castle,  built  by  order 

contains  947  sq.  m. ;  pop.  110,632.    It  is  a  moun-  of  Edward  I. ;  over  the  principal  gateway  is  a 

tain  district,  the  highest  hill  being  2,596  feet  high,  statue  of  its  founder.    The  castle  and  yard  to- 

The  principal  river  is  the  Towy,  a  stream  of  great  gether  occupy  a  space  one  mile  in  circoit.    In 

resort  for  beautiful  scenery  and  angling.    An-  a  part  of  the  edifice  called  the  ^  eagle  tower, '^ 

other  river,  the   Taf^  is   also   dear   to   ex-  Edward  II.,  the  first  Anglo-Norman  prince  of 

cursionists.    They  are  small  streams,  not  over  Wales,  was  bom.    Caernarvon  has  a  harbor 

50   miles   in   length. — ^Iron,    lead,  coal,   and  which  will  admit  vessels  of  400  tons  burden, 

limestone  are  the  chief  mineral  productions,  but  its  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  small  craft 

Caermarthenshire  was  the  scene  of  the  final  and  by  steamers  running  to  Liverpool.    Slate 

struggle  for  Welsh  independence  under  Llewel-  and  coal,  the  former  brought  by  railwav  from 

lyn,  last  of  the  princes.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  quarries  ten  miles  distant,  are  the  principal 

Welsh  marches  for  many  years  compelled  the  exports.    Pop.  in  1851,  8,674. 
erection  of  baronial  castles,  of  which  there  are       OiESALPlNUS,  Andbeas  (Aitbbxa.  Cssai^ 

many  remains  in  various  degrees  of  preserva-  pino),  an  Italian  physiologist,  born  at  Arezzo, 

tion.— The  chief  town  of  the  county  is  Oaer-  in  Italy,  in  1519,  died  Feb.  28,  1608.    In  his 

marthen,  a  parliamentary  borough,  245  miles  youth  he  manifested  little  inclination  for  study, 

from  London  by  rail.    Itis  beantiftilly  situated  and  still  less  for  the  approved  scholastic  methods 

on  the  Towy,  a  few  miles  from  the  bay  of  Oaer-  of  it,  and  received  frequent  chastisement  from 

toarthen.    The  town  is  irregularly  built  and  his  masters.    A  change  of  discipline,  however, 

the  streets  narrow,  but  the  inequcJities  of  the  an  appeal  to  his  ambition  and  an  indulgence  to 

site   give  an  air  of  picturesqueness  to    the  his  independence,  called  forth  the  powers  of 
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liis  geoios.     lie  rose  aboTe  fais  &Il<rvrs,  and  rangement.     Ofosalpinas  lived  qnietly  to  an 

soon  discomfited  his   teachers  in  discussions  old  age  at  Rome,  submitting  all  his  specn- 

irhich  he  raised  upon  matters  in  every  branch  lations  to  the  supremacy  of  the  church,  and 

of  learning.     He  is  first  mentioned  in  publio  presenting  in  his  life  an  ezampie  of  every 

life  as  a  professor  of  botany  in  the  university  virtue. 

of  Pisa.    He  was  subsequently  made  chief  phy-  O^SAR  was  the  name  of  several  members 

slciaa   to    Clement    V II.,  and   lived   during  of  a  Roman  patrician  family,  of  the  Julia  gens^ 

the  remiunder  of  his  life  at  Rome.    He  pub-  who  traced  their  origin  from  lulus,  son  of 

lished  works  upon  botany,  mineralogy,  mcdi-  ^neas.    Made  glorious  by  Julius  OsBsar,  it  was 

dne,  and  the  highest  questions  of  philosophy,  assumed  by  his  adopted  son,  Augustus  Octavi- 

In  his  first  publication,  entitled  Speculum  ArtU  anus,  and  handed  down  to  Tiberius,  Caligula^ 

MtdiGm  Bypoeraticum^  his  knowledge  of  the  Claudius,  Kero,  who  were,  either  by  adoption 

system  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  stated  or  by  female  descent,  still  members  of  the  same 

in  &e  clearest  manner.    The  following  passage  family,  and  retained  as  a  name  of  dignity  by 

is  taken  irom  the  second  chapter  of  its  first  their  successors  of  other  families.    TV^hen  Ha- 

book:  "For  in  animals  we  see  that  the  nu-  drian  shared  his  throne  with  iBlius  Yerus,  he 

triment  is  carried  through  the  veins  to  the  heart  dignified  him  by  the  title  of  Ciesar,  which  was, 

as  to  a  laboratory,  and  its  last  perfection  being  after  the  division  by  Diocletian,  that  of  the  soo* 

there  attained,  it  is  driven  by  the  spirit  which  ond  persons  or  reigning  princes  of  the  empire^ 

is  bcffotten  in  the  heart  through  the  arteries  chosen  by  the  Augusti.    It  is  the  origin  of  the 

and  ^stributed  to  the  whole  body."    Thesys-  German  Kaiser  (emperor),  and  the  Russian  czar, 

tem  aocepted  since  the  time  of  Harvey  could  CJSSAR,  Caiits  Jultus,  of  whom  no  one 

hardly  be  more  definitely  or  accurately  stated,  writes  witliout  quoting  the  line  of  Shakespeare; 

Similar    passages  are  found  in  other  of  his  mu  *^  .^       ^  « *v.       i^ 

...         t"-^-^                   !•     ,              1  i..  The  ftwemoitniMi  ©fall  tM»  world, 

writings.     Ills   philosophical  speculations  are 

contained  mainly  in  his  QtUMtionea  Feripa-  was  born  precisely  100  B.  C,  and  lived  66 
teiiem.  This  work  had  great  success,  especially  years.  The  mont£  in  which  he  was  bom 
after  it  had  been  violently  attacked  by  I^arker,  {Quintilis)  was  named  Jdy  (Juliut)  after  him, 
archdeacon  of  Oanterbury,and  after  a  Frenchman  and  the  12th  day  of  that  montib  was  his  birUi- 
named  Tanrel  had  gone  through  with  what  he  day.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  of 
called  the  alpine  task  of  refuting  it.  Thephiloso-  pnetorian  rank,  and  his  mother  belonged  to 
phy  of  GiBsalpinus  was  scholastic  Aristotelian*  the  family  of  Aurelius  Cotta.  From  the  earli- 
ism,  with  a  leaning  toward  some  of  the  methods  est  age  Caius  Julius  gave  evidence  of  ^e  most 
and  doctrines  of  the  later  transcendental  or  abso-  extraordinary  endowments.  He  was  quick  to 
lute  systems.  He  reduces  the  world  to  the  learn,  of  wonderful  memory,  the  liveliest  im- 
simi^ioity  of  two  only  substances,  God  and  agination,  and  indefatigable  diligence.  In  his 
matter,  and  he  makes  all  finite  intelligences,  all  17th  year,  having  been  married  to  one  Cos- 
human,  angelic,  and  demoniac  souls,  to  belong  to  Butia,  he  procured  a  divorce  in  order  to 
the  latter  ^ment.  Two  things  are  remarkable  marry  Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  Cinna.  then  a 
abont  his  system:  1,  the  boldness  of  specula-  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  nia  aunt 
tion,  nnparalleled  in  his  age,  with  which  ho  seeks  Julia  had  previously  married  Morius,  another 
a  purely  scientifio  view  of  the  i^iverso ;  and  great  democratic  chief;  and  thus  by  a  double 
2,  its  entirely  materialistio  character,  which  connection  Csasar  was  brought  upon  the  popu- 
mnst  be  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  spir-  lar  side.  Sylla  was  the  master-spirit  of  the 
it  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Most  kindred  patricians  or  aristocrats,  and,  discerning  the 
philosophic  efforts  in  more  modem  times,  that  superioritv  of  the  young  Csasar,  sought  to  de- 
of  Spinoza  £ar  instanoe,  have  been  founded  tach  him  from  the  party  ne  had  adopted,  by  per- 
on  a  more  apintnal  pxinciple. — ^But  more  suading  him  to  repudiate  his  wife.  C»sar,with 
important  than  either  his  anticipation  of  Har*  a  spirit  which  snowed  the  intrepidity  of  his 
Tey*s  discovery,  or  his  speculative  opinions,  character,  refused  to  take  the  advice  of  the  all- 
were  hb  botamoal  labors.  He  was  styled  by  powerful  Sylla,  whereby  he  incurred  his  resent- 
limuDoa  the  finit  orthodox  or  systematic  bota-  ment  SyUa  stripped  him  of  his  wife's  dowry, 
nirt,  and  his  work  on  plants  was  a  hand-book  to  of  the  fortune  he  had  inherited,  and  of  the 
linnsMis  in  all  his  classifications.  Botany  in  office  of  fiamen  dialis  (priest  of  Jupiter)  which 
the  time  of  Cffisalpinns  was  the  popular  witch-  he  held.  Caosar  deemed  it  advisable,  in  this 
craft:  as  a  science,  it  consisted  in  a  moss  of  emergency,  to  quit  Rome,  and  escaping  the  satel- 
eniditioa  abont  the  imaginary  but  marvellous  lites  of  Sylla,  who  tracked  him  in  his  flight,  he 
virtoes  of  plants.  Ossalpinus  sought  success-  took  refuge  with  l^icomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
folly  to  transfer  it  from  the  realm  of  magic  to  in  Asia  Minor.  Suetonius,  who  was  a  garm- 
that  of  sdenoe.  He  proposed  the  basis  of  das-  lous  court-gossip,  tells  some  scandalous  stories 
sifieation  upon  which  the  whole  system  of  Lin-  of  Csesar's  licentious  relations  with  Nicomedes, 
nados  restSi  namely,  the  distinction  of  plants  in  which  only  a  '^nlsar  mind  could  repeat  or  be- 
tbeir  parts  of  fructification.  He  even,  to  con-  lieve.  Municius  Thermus  was  then  prsstor  in 
nderable  extent,  carried  out  the  principle  of  the  Asia,  and  .procured  Caesar  to  conduct  a  siege 
system  practiculy,  and  defined  many  classes  of*Mytilene  which  he  did  with  remarkable 
ud  orden  as  they  renudn  in  the  Linn»an  ar-  enei^  and  success^  although  but  22  years  of 
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age.    The  death  of  SvHa  allowed  him  to  retarn  debts  if  he  would  withdraw,  hut  Oiesar  replied 
to  Rome,  where  he  indicted  Dolabella  for  ex-  that  he  wonld  borrow  more  monej  than  that  if 
tortion  in  Macedonia ;  but  the  senate,  which  it  were  necessary  to  his  sQccess.    On  the  day  of 
was  the  jury,  saved  its  friend  and  partisan.    In  election  he  remarked  to  his  mother  that  that 
the  attempt  of  JSmilins  Lepidusto  overthrow  day  wonld  see  him  either  the  chief  priest  of 
the  senatorial  oligarchy,  however,  he  did  not  Borne  or  a  dead  man.    He  was  elected,  getting 
take  part,  having  sagacity  enough,  doubtless,  to  more  votes  from  the  tribes  of  his  opponents  than 
see  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come.    Beside,  they  did  themselves.    The  next  year  he  be- 
the  credit  he  had  gained  as  an  orator  in  the  oame  prsstor,  nnd,  on  laying  down  that  office; 
case  of  Dolabella  put  him  on  the  design  of  cul-  was  transferred,  as  was  the  cnstom,  to  the 
tivating  eloquence,  for  which  purpose  he  set  out  government  of  a  province.    He  selected  Spain ; 
for  Bhodes,  to  receive  the  instructions  of  Molo,  but  before  he  departed,  his  creditors  seized 
who,  a  year  or  two  before,  was  Cicero's  teach-  him,  and  his  friend  Crassns  had  to  become  his 
er.    On  the  way  thither  he  was  captured  by  a  security  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $5,000,000. 
band  of  Oilician  pirates,  who  detained  him  88  He  achieved  not  a  little  militsiry  success  in 
days.    They  asked  a  ransom  of  SO  talents  (over  Spain  in  a  cruel  war  against  the  native  tribes, 
$80,000),  which  he  laughed  at,  saying  that  if  and  then  hurried  back  to  run  for  the  oonsnl- 
they  knew  who  he  was  they  would  demand  50.  ship,  the  first  office  of  the  republic.    He  was 
'  He  consented  to  pay  it,  but  told  them  that  if  chosen,  and  administered  the  government  with 
/  he  ever  caught  them  afterward,  he  would  cruci*  unexampled  vigor.    His  colleague  was  Bibulns, 
\  fj  every  mother's  son  of  them.    Arrived  at  the  who  attempted  in  the  outset  to  check  him  in 
island  of  Delos,  he  was  set  on  shore,  and  paid  his  objects,  but  in  a  short  time  Bibulus  was  so 
the  ransom ;  but  he  immediately  organized  a  completely  outmanaged  that  the  Boman  wits 
small  fleet,  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them,  came  up  used  to  say  that  the  two  consuls  were  Julius 
with  and  captured  tnem,  and  taking  them  to  and  Oa)sar.    He  restrained  the  unconstitutional j^ 
land,  reported  their  case  to  the  Boman  pro-  powers  of  the  senate,  procured  the  passage  of  a 
consul.    But  while  that  magistrate  was  con-  taw  for  the  distribution  of  lands  among  the 
flidering  what  was  to  be  done,  Osdsar  remem-  poorer  classes,  gained  the  favor  of  the  eques- 
bered  his  threat.,  and  executed  the  whole  gang,  trian  order  by  releasing  it  ttom  an  oppres^ve 
He  then  went  to  his  lessons. — ^In  the  year  74  B.  contract,  and  made  himself  an  immense  favor* 
0.,  hearing  that  he  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  ite  with  the  people.     It  was  then  that  hd 
pontifices,  he  returned  to  Bome,  and  for  a  formed  his  coalition  with  the  great  Pompey 
while  led  a  Jife  of  pleasure,  some  say  of  gross  and  the  immensely  rich  Orassns  which  is  known 
debauchery,  winninff  the  good  opinion  of  the  as  the  triumvirate. — At  the  close  of  his  term, 
people  by  his  affable  manners,  and  a  careless,  he  was  given  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Ganl, 
open-handed  generosity.    In  69  B.  0.  he  was  with  Blyricum,  K>r  6  years;  and  the  senate, 
chosen  a  military  tribune,  and  67  B.  0.  a  quaes-  the  more  effectually  to  get  him  out  of  the  way, 
tor,  in  which  office  he  delivered  a  panegyric  added  Transalpine  Gaul  (France)  to  the  charge, 
on  his  aunt  Julia,  the  wife  of  Marius,  and  he  59  B.  0.    This  opened  a  new  career  to  Cflssar ; 
also  caused  the  bust  of  Marius  to  be  carried  in  he  had  hitherto  served  in  civil  employments 
procession,  for  the  first  time  since  the  dictator-  chiefly,  but  was  now  to  engage  in  a  labor  which 
ship  of  Sylla.    While  he  was  qusestor  he  also  would  test  his  military  talents.    The  Bomans 
served  in^  Spain,  rather  distinguishing  himself  were  a^ed  to  setde  the  disputes  of  the  Gallio 
by  his  military  capacity.    In  65  B.  0.  he  was  tribes,  worring  among  each  other  for  the  asoend- 
elected  ssdile,  and  this  office,  being  connected  ency,  and  also  to  help  them  repulse  the  Snevi 
with  the  public  entertainments,  gave  him  an  (Germans),  who  were  beginning  to  invade  and 
opportunity  to  display  his  taste  for  magnifi-  lord  it  over  the  conntry.    Ceasor  took  the  mat- 
oence.    He  raised  statues  to  Marius,  enlarged  ter  in  hand,  drove  off  the  Germans,  quelled 
the  theatres,  and  gave  splendid  games  and  fes-  several  revolts  of  the  Gallic  tribes,  and  finally 
tivals.    He  came  out  of  it  several  millions  of  determined  the  subjection  of  the  province.    In 
dollars  in  debt.    During  his  sedileship,  68  B.  0.,  8  years  of  bloody  and  brilliant  struggles,  during 
the  conspiracy  of  Oatiline  was  discovered,  and  which  his  term  was  prolonged  for  another  5 
GsBsor  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  it ;  but  years,  he  reduced  the  whole  of  Gaul,  crossed 
he  had  probably  too  much  good  sense  to  involve  the   Bhine   twice,  and   landed,  the  first  of 
liimself  in  so  desperate  and  crazy  an  under-  the  Bomans,  twice  in  Britain.     Pompey.  his 
taking;  the  objects  and  importance  of  which,  great  rival,  now    procured   a   law  reoialling 
moreover,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  Oasar,  who  refused  to  obey,  and  was  threat- 
Cicero.    When  the  matter  came  up  in  the  sen-  ened   with    being    declared    the   enemy    of 
ate,  a  year  later,  he  effectually  quashed  such  the  republic.    The  tribnnes  of  the  people  re- 
tales.    He  defended  the  conspirators,  however,  fnsed  to  confirm  the  decrees,  when  the  senate, 
from  the  punishment  of  death,  holding  that  it  treating  their  negative  with  contempt,  outlaipved 
would  be  wiser  to  scatter  them,  and  keep  them  Ga)sar,  and  directed  the  consuls  *^  to  provide  for 
under  strict  guard.    At  the  same  time  ne  was  the  safety  of  the  republic.'*    The  tribunes  re- 
aspiring  to  the  place  of  pontifex  mtftimus,  one  paired  to  OsBsar,  who  had  now  by  means  of  their 
of  considerable  infiuence  and  emolument.    Oat-  accession  got  the  law  on  his  side,  and  he  imme- 
nlns,  an  opposing  candidate,  offered  to  pay  his  diately  passed  the  Bubioon,  a  small  stream 
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■eparating  bis  provincd  from  the  territories  of  as  his  ancestor  saorifloed  his  sons,  to  the  re- 
the  repablio,  in  order  to  march  npoD  Rome,  public,  not  reflecting  that  it  was  easier  to  save 
This  act  was  eqaivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  a  yonng  than  a  decaying  and  corrupted  state. 
agaiust  the  senate,  who  prepared  for  their  de-  Oassar  was  absorbingly  engaged  in  his  reforms 
fence.   Pompej  acted  as  their  commander-in-  of  the  government,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  con<* 
chief,  bat  the  popnlar  &eling  soon  manifested  solidato  the  public  order,  to  which  end  he  had 
itsdf  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  Caosar,  that  the  projected  and  partly  executed   several  vital 
senatorial  party  ran  off  to  Greece.    Offlsar  pur-  measures.    While  thus  restlessly  engaged  he 
sued  them  there ;  and  then  for  years  a  war  was,  though  warned,  it  is  said,  by  signs  and 
raged  which  led  CiBsar  into  Spain,  *^  to  defeat  dreams,  surprised  by  the  blows  of  the  conspir- 
the  army  without  a  commander  before  defeating  ators  on  the  ides  of  March  (44  B.  C.) ;  wrapped 
the  4M>mmander  without  an  army ;"  all  over  in  his  toga,  he  sank,  covered  with  wound& 
Italy;  into  Thessaly,  where  the  great  battle  of  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Pompey;  and 
Pharsalia,  or  Pharsalus  (48  B.  0.)  decided  for  Rome  was  again  plunged  into  civQ  war,  and 
him  against  Pompey ;  to  Egypt,  where  he  wept  became  a  prey  to  the  profligate  Antony  and 
at  the  sight  of  the  head  of  his  great  rival,  the  selflsh  Octavius.     The  heads  of  the  con- 
treacheronsly  killed  there,  and  where  he  de-  spiracy,  Brutus  and  Oassius,  fell  at  Philippi  (43 
dded,  in  favor  ofthe  charming  Egyptian  woman,  B.  0.) — As  a  general  Osssarstends  in  history 
the  dilute  for  the  throne  between  the  last  among  the  flrst,  having  no  equal  except  the 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra;  into  Pontns,  against  modern  Napoleon;  as  a  st^tjpsman,  the  high- 
Pharnaoes,  son  of  Mithridates,  where  he  could  est  rank  is  conceded  to  him ;  as  an  orator  he 
iaj  veniy  fkdi^  inci ;  into  the  province  of  Africa,  was  compared  to  Cicero;  and  as  a  writer, 
where  he  defeated  M.  Scipio,  but  could  not  con-  he  surpassed  Xenophon,  and  was  only  less  than 
quer  Cato,  who  preferred,  at  TJtica,  a  noble  death  Tacitus.     He  was  what  the  Germans  call  "  a 
to  life  under  the  rule  of  a  single  man.    The  de-  many-sided  man,'^uching  life  by  every  fibre, 
tails  we  cannot  give ;  but  the  one  grand  result  and  great  in  every  thing  that  he  touched.   Be- 
was  that  Ceasar  was  proclaimed  by  popular  grati-  side  his  masterly  **  Commenteries,"  the  memoirs 
tode  dictator  for  ten  years.   The  rapidity  of  his  of  his  own  life,  he  wrote  on  grammar  and  on 
!               marches,  the  energy  of  his  battles,  his  mastery  rhetoric;  he  wrote  tragedies,  satires,  and  lyrics; 
I               of  reeonrces  and  men,  indicated  him  as  the  only  he  reformed  the  calendar  as  well  as  the  stete ; 
^              person  living  capable  of  controlling  and  ruling  and  all  the  accounts  agree  in  representing  him 
*             the  boundless  and  turbulent  state.    He  set  to  as  the  most  perfect  gentleman .  of  his  day.    In 
work   reorganizing   the   nation,  though  per-  one  thing,  however,  he  was  deficient;  his  moral 
petoally  interrupted  by  the  remains  of  the  sena-  sensibility  was  not  equal  to  his  intellectual 
torial  party.    The  sons  of  Pompey  rose  against  acuteness  or  to  his  force  of  will ;  and  the  record 
k              him  in  Spain,  which  compelled  him  to  go  thither  of  his  life  is  steined  by  acts  of  profiigacy,  by 
[              and  crash  them  (at  Munda  45  B.  C.) ;  on  his  cruelty,  and  by  a  terrible  and  needless  waste 
r              return,  he  was  hailed  as  imperator,  and  invested  of  human  life.    In  person,  CsBsar  was  tall  and 
I              with  sovereign  powers;  the  appellation  of  Pa^  spare;  his  face  was  generally  pale,  his  body 
Patrim,  *'  the  father  of  his  country,''  was  voted  weak  and  subject  to  epileptic  fits ;  and  it  was 
him ;  the  coins  were  stamped  with  his  image ;  his  mind  alone  which  made  him  master  of  the 
and  he  was  allowed  to  wear  at  all  times  a  crown  world.    He  was  extremely  nice  in  all  his  tastes^ 
I              of  laurel  on  his  head.    This  excess  of  subservi-  but  not  £istidions;  amiable  and  courteous,  but 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  multitude,  won  and  delud-  very  decided ;  careful  of  the  feelings  of  his  friends 
I              ed  by  his  triumphs,  and  his  more  than  kingly  and  generous  to  his  enemies,  except  when  he 
show  and  extraordinary  liberality,  kindled  anew  deemed  those  enemies  incorrigible,  when  he  be- 
the  jealousy  of  the  aristocratic  faction,  and  must  came  as  stem  and  remorseless  as  an  oriental 
have  disgusted  all  the  more  moderate.    But  the  tyrant.    Niebuhr  calls  him  a  ""  demoniac  man," 
gross  flattery  of  the  new  and  servile  senate  car-  driven  restlessly  onward  by  the  impulses  of  his 
ried  matters  to  a  still  higher  pitoh  of  adulation,  genius,  vastly  in  advance  of  all  his  contempora- 
They  ordered  the  stetnes  of  CsBsar  to  be  carried  ries,  but  at  times  sinking  himself^  through  am* 
in  ih»  processions  along  with  those  of  the  gods ;  bition,  to  their  level.— His  great  works  are  the 
they  dedicated  temples  and  altars  to  him,  and  Commentariide  Bella  OalUeoBiiddeBeUo  OiniL 
appointed  priests  to  superintend  his  worship.  The  first  is  in  7  books,  containing  the  incidents  of 
Oasaris  said  to  have  been  pleased  with  these  as  many  campaigns;  an  8th  book  was  afterward 
impious  homages ;  yet  the  story  is  inconsistent  added  by  another  hand ;  it  contains  an  account 
with  another,  which  represents  him  as  eager  to  of  his  actions  while  in  Gaul,  during  which  time 
procure  the  title  of  king ;  he  that  was  already  he  invaded  Britein  and  Germany.   The  second 
*              a  god,  need  not  have  cared  about  an  inferior  describes  his  contest  with  Pompey  until  the  time 
I               title.  At  any  rate,  the  laU«r  story  was  believed,  of  the  siege  of  Alexandria.    It  is  not  known 
'              and  a  number  of  young  patricians  availed  them-  when  he  published  the  first,  but  it  was  probably 
'              Eelves  of  the  Roman  averaion  to  a  monarchical  about  61  B.  C. ;  the  second  was  published  47 
^              tide  as  a  cloak  to  a  design  for  Cfissar's  assoasina-  B.  C.    Both  these  works  were  written  imme- 
tion.    Cains  Cassins  was  the  ostensible  leader  diately  alter  the  events  occurred,  and  are  there- 
of this  conspiracy,  assisted  by  the  stern  Brutus,  fore  important  as  authorities ;    they  contain 
who  was  persaaded  to  sacrifice  his  bene&ctor,  much  geagraphical   and  mUitfuy  information, 
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especially  the  latter;  ftomnchaotliatNapdeoii  OiBSAR,  Sib  Juutua,  an  EnglUh  dviliaQ, 

eonsoled  himself  at  St.  Helena  by  study iog  the  born  at  Tottenham  in  165Tf  died  April  28, 16d6. 

marches  and  exploits  of  this  great  commander.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  studied  in  the 

His  style  is  noted  for  its  simpUcity,  naturalness,  unlTersity  of  Paris,  where,  in  1581,  he  received 

and  purity,  for  which  qualities  nothing  in  the  the  degree  of  D.  0.  L.    He  was  appointed  to 

Latin  language  can  be  compared  to  it.    Gsasar's  high  offices  under  Queen  Mizabeth,  and  under 

veracity  has  been  called  in  question  by  Asinius  James  L  was  knighted,  made  chancellor  of  the 

Polllo  (Suetonius,  56),  and  by  sever^  writers  exchequer,  member  of  his  mijesty's  privy  coun- 

afterward ;    Schneider,  particularly,  advances  oil,  and  master  of  the  rolls.    Under  Charles  L 

the  opinion  that  the  object  of  his  first  work  was  also  he  was  privy  councillor, 

political,  to  give  the  public  a  favorable  idea  of  O/FiSAREA)  a  ruined  and  desolate  coast  town 

his  talents,  and  to  confound  the  plans  of  his  of  Palestine.     Its  waUs,  market  places  and 

enemies  who  were  attempting  to  destroy  his  churches  are  still  partially  standing,  though 

popularity ;  and  of  the  second  to  appease  the  greatly  decayed.    This  town  was  founded  by 

anger  of  the  partisans  of  Pompey,  who  con-  old  Syrian  kings,  but  was  enlarged,  fortified, 

sidered  him  the  support  of  all  true  patriots,  and  adorned  with  splendid  buildings,  just  before 

This  opinion  has  been  very  ingeniously  main-  the  Christian  era,  by  Herod  the  Great,  who 

tained,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  gave  to  it  its  present  name^  in  honor  of  Angus- 

it  with  the  umplicity  of  Cssar^s  style.    Caosar  tus.    It  is  memorable  in  the  apostolic  traveb 

is  mentioned  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  by  of  Peter  and  Paul,  became  under  the  Romans 

Cicero   in   his    ^*  Brutus."     Tacitus  also,  in  the  capitid  of  its  province  and  the  residence  of 

his  ^  Qermania,^'  calls  him  iummiu  auctorum  the  Roman  proconsul,  and  received  new  favors 

dwu*  JuliiUy  auetor  here,  as  frequently  in  the  from  Vespasian  and  Titus.    It  was  taken  in 

classics,  meaning  ^^  historian.''  The  genuineness  6d5  by  ^e  Saracens. 

of  these  *'  Commentaries  "  has  also  been  ques-  CESAREAN,  or  Cksabbak,  OPERATIONS, 
tioned.  Julius  Oelsus,  at  Constantinopleypumish-  the  taking  of  a  child  from  the  womb  by  cut- 
ed  an  abstract  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  from  ting,  so  called  from  Julius  Ceasar,  who  was 
which  arose  the  report  that  he  was  the  original  said  to  have  come  into  the  world  in  this  way. 
author ;  it  is  without  foundation,  as  there  is  a  This  operation  was  first  performed  on  women 
previous  Greek  translation  of  Caasar  by  Planu-  who  died  in  childbirth  before  the  child  was  b<H:n, 
des.  ICany  think,  and  with  reason,  that  Cessar  and  as  a  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  infant, 
wrote  Ik  diary ;  Servius  has  a  passage  which  is  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  as  well 
not  in  our  copies,  under  the  title  of  '^Epheme-  as  that  of  the  mother.  After  the  publication  of 
ris,"  and  Plutarch  has  one  under  the  same  title  the  work  of  Eucharius  Roalein,  at  Worms,  in 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  showing  that  some  1518  (*^  The  Rose  Garden  for  Midwi  ves  and  Preg- 
tbing  of  the  kind  was  written  by  him.  He  left  nant  Women''),  and  the  improvements  in  obste- 
some  orations,  letters^  apophthegms,  a  treatise  trie  science  made  by  Yesalius  in  Padua,  1548, 
on  Analogy,  Anticato,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  lost,  the  Caasarean  operation  was  not  only  performed 
except  the  letters  which  are  preserved  in  the  in  all  such  cases,  but  was  commanded  by  law,  as 
works  of  Cicero.  The  supposed  author  of  the  a  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  child.  In  1581 
8th  book,  and  also  of  the  additions  to  the  civil  Francis  Rousset^  a  surgeon  jn  Paris,  published 
war,  is  Aulus  Hirtius,  a  lemtus  of  CsBsar,  a  treatise,  in  which  he  ^ve  proofs  of  the  pos- 
who  died  1  year  after  him  at  Mutina  (now  Mo-  sibility  of  safely  performmg  the  Csdsarean  opera- 
dena),  where  both  the  consuls  Hui;ius  and  Pan-  tion  on  the  living  mother,  in  cases  of  malformar 
sa  were  slain.  It  has  been  thought  thatHirdus  tion  and  impossible  natural  delivery.  He  also 
wrote  the  BeUum  Eupanicun^  but  the  style  first  gave  the  present  name  to  this  operation, 
shows  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  different  hand,  which  from  that  time  forward  has  o&en  been 
Tlie  ancients  had  something  very  nearly  resem-  performed  on  the  livixig  mother  with  ccxnplete 
bling  our  newspapers,  in  what  were  called  o^ta;  success,  though  not  invariably. — ^When  fhxn 
they  originated  during  the  consulship  of  Cassar,  any  cause  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
59  B.  C,  who  first  published  the  proceedings  of  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis,  or  the  transverse 
the  senate ;  these  were  continued  until  the  time  diameter  of  the  lower  strait,  is  not  more  than  H 
of  AugustulB,  whose  policy  forbid  the  publication  inch,  the  head  of  the  child  cannot  pass,  and 
of  these  proceedings,  although  a  private  register  there  is  no  possibility  of  delivery  per  noM  natvr 
was  kept;  he  allowed,  however,  the  public  acts  rala.  It  then  becomes  necessary,  if  the  child 
of  thepeopletobepublidied.  There  have  been  be  living,  to  resort  to  the  Caasarean  operation 
many  ^tionsof  Csosar's  works;  the  editiopr in-  as  the  only  means  of  delivery.  Dr.  Churchill, 
e^waspublished  at  Rome  in  1469,  being,  there-  who  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  this 
fore,  among  the  earliest  of  printed  books;  a  question,  states  'Uhat  in  cases. where  the  pa- 
good  edition  is  that  of  Oudendorp,  Stuttgart,  tient  cannot  be  delivered  by  any  other  means, 
1822;  and  of  Herzog,  Leipsic,  1831-84. — ^The  and  when,  conaequentiy,  both  mother  and  child 
ancient  authorities  for  the  life  of  Cadsar  would  Inevitably  die,  a  chance  of  saving  the 
are  the  biographies  by  Suetonius  and  Pin-  lives  of  both  is  afforded  by  the  Caasarean  sec- 
tarch,  the  letters  and  orations  of  Cicero,  and  tion."  In  this  operation  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
the  histories  of  Dion  Cassius,  Appian,  and  Yd-  men  are  carefally  (^)ened  in  front  of  the  uterus, 
leius  Paiarculus.  which  is  also  opened,  and  the  child  is  taken  di- 
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raefly  from  the  womb,  in  lidnc^paflsing  through  hj  the  Ibrmala^  OgHfK^Os,  by  which  it  ap- 

the  natond  descentw    The  best  period  for  opera-  pears  to  be  closely  related  to  some  of  the  nitro- 

ting  ifl  at  the  commenoeineDt  of  the  labor,  pro-  genized  constituents  of  bile,  as  taurine.    It  is 

Tided  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity,  obtained  crystallized  in  long  silky  needles  of  a 

The  strength  of  the  parturient  woman  is  then  white  color,  which  are  fusible  and  volatile,  and 

unimpaired ;  she  can  bear  tlie  operation  better,  are  easily  dissolved  in  water,  alcohol^  and  ether. 

and  runs  less  risk  of  inflammation.  To  a  decoction  of  coffee  or  tea,  acetate  of  lead 

Ci£SIUS  BASSUS,  a  Roman  lyric  poet  of  is  added  to  precipitate  the  caffeotannic  acid. 

the  time  of  Nero,  praised  by  Quintilian  as  sec-  This  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  filteriog, 

end  only  to  Horace.     He  was  the  friend  of  and  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  by  its  precipi- 

Persius,  and  is  thought  to  have  perished  by  an  tation  by  salphuretted  hydrogen.    The  liquor 

eroption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  again  filtered  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  caf- 

C^STUS,  or  Gbstco,  inolaasioal  antiquity,  a  feine  crystallizes.    It  is  purified  by  dissolving 

ganndet  us^  by  pugilists  at  the  public  gomes,  and  again  Grystalludng.    The  quantity  obtained 

The  cflostna  covered  the  fist  and  wrist,  and  ex-  firom  coffee  is  generally  about  1  per  cent,  which 

tended  frequently  to  the  elbow.    Originally  the  is  only  ^  the  amount  furnished  by  tea ;  as  the 

cnstus  was  nothing  more  formidable  than  thongs  infusions  are  prepared,  however,  for  ordinary 

of  leather ;  in  later  times  knobs  of  lead  and  nails  use,  more  of  the  active  principle  is  contiuned  in 

were  added.  a  cup  of  coffee  than  in  one  of  tea.    Robiquet 

Oi^^UR A,  in  Latin  poetry,  the  name  given  and  Boutron  give  much  larger  proportions  thaa 

to  a  division  of  the  verae   by  one  or  more  1  per  cent.    In  Java  coffee  they  found  4.4  per 

pauses.  cent,  of  caffeine,  and  in  Martinique  coffee  6.4  per 

OAF,  a  mountain  fidbled  by  the  Mohammed-  cent.  Oaffeine  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  acts  pow- 
aus,  which  encircles  the  whole  earth.  It  is  the  erfally  upon  the  system  when  taken  in  noses 
home  of  giants  and  fairies,  and  rests  upon  the  of  from  2  to  10  grains.  It  causes  palpitation 
sacred  stone  Sakhral,  one  grain  of  which  gives  of  the  hearty  great  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  op- 
miraculous  powers  to  its  possessor.  This  stone  pressions  in  the  chest,  and  pains  in  the  head, 
is  of  aa  emerald  color,  and  its  reflected  light  is  confusion  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing^ 
the  cause  of  the  tints  of  the  sky.  sleeplessness  and  delirium.    The  substance  may 

OAFFABELLI,  FBAsgois  Mabib  Aitoustb,  a  be  recognized  by  its  great  volatility,  and  the 

French  general,  bom  Oct.  7, 1766,  at  the  chateau  property  it  possesses,  when  dissolved  in  nitric 

of  Falga,  Haute  Qaronne,  died  Jan.  23, 1849.  At  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  exposed  to  am- 

the  b^ninng  of  the  revolution  he  was  employed  moniacal  gas,  of  giving  a  pink-colored  blush. 

in  the  Sardinian  army,  but  Joined  the  army  <^  OAFFILA,  a  company  of  oriental  travellers. 

the  republic  as  a  simple  dragoon.    In  1804  he  It  differs  from  the  caravan  only  in  being  in  the 

was  charged  with  the  mission  to  Rome  to  in-  employ  of  a  single  sovereign,  and  in  being  or- 

duee  the  pope  to  oome  to  Paris  to  perform  the  ganized  for  a  single  common  object ;  while  the 

ceremony  of  Kapoleon^s  coronation,  and  on  his  caravan  is  composed  of  merchants,  each  acting 

return  was  made  governor  of  the  Tuileries.    He  on  his  own  account,  and  without  organized  or 

was  wounded  at  Austerlitz,  accompanied  Prince  permanent  union. 

Eug^ie  in  Italy,  and  took  a  part  in  the  war  in  OAFFRARIA  and  OAFFRES,  a  country 

Spain.     In  1814  he  was  chosen  by  Napoleon  to  and  a  race  of  men  in  the  £.  purt  of  South 

conduct  the  empress  and  their  son  from  Paris  to  Africa,  from  the  N.  £.  frontiers  of  the  Oape 

Vienna.    He  retired  from  public  life  after  the  Oolony,  about  lat.  d2°  S.,  to  Delagoa  bay  in  lat 

battle  of  Waterloo.  26^  S.    Oaflraria  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 

OAFFARELLI  DIJ  falga.  Loins  Mabib  Transvad  republic.    The  inhabitants,  or  Oaf- 

Josbpb,  a  French  general,  born  at  Falga,  Feb.  1 8,  fres,  from  whom  the  land  receives  its  name,  were 

1756,  died  in  Syria,  April  27, 1799.    He  protest-  so  called  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  applied 

ed  against  the  right  of  the  national  assembly  to  to  them  the  Arabic  name  Kafir,  or  unbeliever. 

dethrone  the  king,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  The  men  are  powerfully  and   symmetrically 

army  and  imprisoned.    Being  released  and  re-  built,  the  femtdes  superior  in  beauty  to  the 

instated,  he  mstinguished  himself  in  the  army  other  native  races  of  southern  Africa.    The 

of  the  Rhine,  onder  Jourdan.    He  accompanied  complexion  of  the  southern  Gaffres  is  brown  or 

tiie  expedition  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt.  copper  color ;  it  becomes  darker  as  you  advance 

OAFFEINE,  the  active  principle  in  coffee,  north,  until  it  is  deep  black.    Their  hair  is 

first  extracted  by  Runge  in  1820.    It  is  a  weak  black  and  woolly ;  the  nose  and  forehead  ap- 

alkik>id,  identical  in  chemical  composition  with  proaoh  the  European  type ;  the  cheek-bones 

tfaeine,  the  active  principle  of  tea.  Being  found  resemble  those  of  the  Hottentot,  and  the  lips  are 

in  all  the  varieties  of  coffee  as  well  as  of  tea,  thick  and  prominent  They  have  but  little  beard. 

which  are  used  as  drinks  by  a  large  portion  of  Their  language  is  tolerably  rich,  and  superior 

the  hnman  race,  it  no  doubt  possesses  some  to  the  speech  of  the  Bo^esman  and  Hottentot. 

properties  of  importance  to  the  animal  system.  Their  government  is  patriarchal ;  a  petty  chief 

Very  few  other  substances  contain  so  large  a  presides  over  every  kraal  or  hamlet,  and  is 

prc^rtion  of  nitrogen  gas  as  caffeine,  its  p^  tributary  to  a  higher  chief.  These  higher  chiefs 

centage  of  this  element  amounting  to  21.6.    Its  owe  allegiance  to  the  Umkutnhani,  or   great 

composition^  as  ahown  by  Lielng^  is  represented  chief^  and  form  the  national  council   They  live 
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hy  the  raising  of  cattle  and  hunting.  Their  onpants  of  thi^i  region  conld  nerer  be  oob<* 
argicaltnre  is  attended  to  by  the  women.  Thej  yerted  to  the  Mohammedan  faith.  They  are 
hare  no  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  bnt  are  described  as  a  fine  and  handsome  race.  In 
deront  believers  in  witchcraft  and  spirits,  and  government  they  have  no  common  chief,  but 
the  shades  of  their  ancestors.  A  Canre  swears  each  tribe  obeys  a  leader  of  its  own,  and  they 
by  the  spirit  of  his  ancestor.  Their  charm-  are  all  united  only  in  hatred  to  the  Mohammed- 
doctors,  rain-makers,  and  prophets  exercise  ans.  No  Oafir  is  deemed  worthy  of  honor 
great  power.  They  circnmcise  tiie  boys  at  the  till  he  has  killed  a  Mussulman.  In  religion 
age  of  12  or  14,  and  abhor  the  fiesh  of  swine  they  are  said  to  acknowledge  one  supreme  God, 
and  all  fish  except  shell-fish.  Ohristianity  has  but  they  also  give  worship  to  numerous  inter- 
not  made  much  way  among  them,  although  cessoriid  idols;  Their  language  resembles  the 
missionary  stations  have  been  planted  there  ror  Sanscrit,  and  is  spoken  with  considerable  varia- 
40  years.  The  great  stumbling-block  is  the  tions  of  dialect  in  the  different  valleys. 
Christian  doctrine  of  monogamy.  Their  huts  OAFTAN,  the  national  garment  of  the  Per* 
are  hemisplierical,  thatched  with  straw  and  sians  and  Turks.  It  is  a  loose,  flowing  robe, 
plastered  with  cow-dung.  There  is  no  chim-  generally  white,  and  ornamented  with  in- 
ney;   the  fire-place  is  in  the  centre.     They  wrought  fiowers. 

preserve  their  millet  in  pits  dug  in  the  gronnd.  OAGATAN,  a  province  of  Luzon  in  the 
The  men  often  go  totally  naked.  The  Caffi*e8  Philippine  archipelago,  the  largest  and  least 
are  divided  into  4  tribes :  1,  the  Amakosa,  productive  division  of  the  island.  It  extends 
who  border  upon  the  British  settlements ,'  the  fh>m  Gape  St.  Vincent,  the  northern  extremity 
Gaffre  war  of  1847  resulted  in  stripping  them  of  the  island,  in  kt  18^  40',  tol?""  10'  N.;  and 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  territory ;  2,  the  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  its  eastern  boundary, 
Amatemba  or  Tambookis,  whose  westernmost  to  the  Sierra  Madre  range  of  mountains,  which 
territories  border  on  the  back  territory  of  the  bounds  it  on  the  west,  the  distance  is  al>out  75 
colony  toward  the  sources  of  the  Great  Kev;  miles;  area  9,102  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1840,  exclusive 
8,  the  Amponda  or  Mambookis,  and  4,  the  of  wild  races,  85,880.  The  large  river,  called 
Zoolah  or  Zooloo,  who  inhabit  the  northern  Cagayan,  Sallo,  and  Aparri,  at  different  points, 
portion  of  Caffraria  and  extend  far  inland,  by  the  natives,  but  named  the  Tiuo  or  Tagua 
Their  territory  has  been  much  diminished  by  by  the  Spaniards,  fiows  through  this  province 
the  British  and  Dutch  settlers.  Then:  native  from  south  to  north.  This  nver  is  navigable 
weapons  were  dubs  and  javelins,  but  they  have  by  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  13  feet  of 
learned  the  use  of  firearms  from  their  enemiesi,  water,  for  a  distance  of  75.miles.  At  its  mouth, 
and  are  very  formidable  opponents  in  mountain  on  the  left  bank,  is  situated  the  town  of  Aparri, 
and  bush  warfare. — ^British  Caffraria  extends  having  about  7,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a 
from  the  Keiskamato  the  Great  Key  river,  and  good  harbor  at  this  plaocL  which  affords  shelter 
is  divided  into  the  counties  of  Northumber*  to  the  numerous  fishing  fleets,  which  find  prof- 
land,  York,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Cambridge,  Lin*  itable  occupation  in  Balingtang  struts,  and  in 
coin,  and  Bedford.  The  capital  is  King  William  the  vicinity  of  the  Babuyanes  group  of  islands, 
town  on  the  Buffalo.  The  ^principal  forts  are  The  waters  of  the  Cagayan  Tagus  are  famous 
Wellington  and  Cox.  The  Caffre  ]M)puUtion  of  for  the  great  abundance  of  good  fish  which 
this  territory  has  be«tt  partially  won  over  to  civ-  they  oontun.  Indeed,  the  land  is  less  produo- 
ilization.  The  importation  of  arms,  gunpowder,  tive  than  the  water ;  the  soil  of  Cagayan,  which 
und  spirituous  liquors  among  them  is  strictly  for-  is  exposed  to  a  humid  and  stormy  climate,  pro- 
bidden.  The  territory  was  finally  annexed  Dec.  duces  onlv  maize  for  food,  and  some  indigo  and 
28, 1847.  The  climate  of  Caffraria  is  healthy  and  tobacco  for  exportation;  but  it  affords  excel- 
well  adapted  to  the  European  constitution.  The  lent  pasture  for  hardy  breeds  of  horses  and 
country  is  beautifully  wcK)ded,  rising  in  terraces  cattle,  which  are  in  considerable  demand  at 
from  south  to  north,  and  is  watered  by  several  Manila  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  island, 
rivers.  The  aloe,  the  gum-tree,  and  the  plantain  This  rigid  soil  and  ungenial  atmosphere  are  also 
abound;  lions,  elephants,  hippopotami^  and  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  most  ener- 
rhinoceroses  are  to  be  found,  but  are  becoming  getio  and  intdligent  of  the  Philippine  brown 
rare.  races.  The  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Spanish 
C  AFFRISTAN,  or  Kafibistak,  a  region  amid  East  Indian  armies  are  obtained  from  this  prov- 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  mountains  of  Asia,  between  ince ;  and  those  active  and  skilAil  sailora,  so 
lat  85^  and  SO"*  N.  and  long.  60^  20'  and  71''  much  in  demand  by  East  India  merchantmen, 
20^  E.  The  cotmtry  consists  mainly  of  snowy  and  commonly  known  as  **  Manila  men,*'  as  they 
mountains  and  sterile  hilly  districts,  but  has  are  generally  shipped  at  Manila,  nearly  all  come 
also  a  few  small  and   fertile  valleys,  which  from  Cagayan.    The  Spaniards  give  the  native 

g reduce  abundance  of  corn  and  fruits.    The  Cagayans  a  high  reputation  for  honesty ;  and 

onses  are  built  on  or  rather  in  the  slopes  Catholic  priests,  in  their  accounts  of  misfidons  in 

of  hills,  and  placed  one    above   another,  so  this  province,  represent  in  glowing  language 

that  the  roof  of  the  lower  house  forms  a  path-  the  frank  and  truthful  nature  of  the  inhabi- 

way  to  the  one  above  it.    Caffristan  i^ceiv-  tants.    Beside  this  dominant,  and  most  nnmer- 

ed  its  name,  which  means  "the  land  of  the  ous  brown  race,  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 

infidels,"  from  the  circumstance  that  the  oe-  rooky  faatneeses  of  the  Garayallos  and  Sierra 
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Madre  ranges  of  mountains,  tnany  tribes  of  spoken  in  tbe  Malaj  archipelago.  The  Arabic 
AetttL  or  dwarf  oriental  negroes ;  those  east  of  character  is  nsed  in  writing.  The  Oagayan 
the  Tagofl,  known  as  Negra  eafriha  hrawm;  islanders  cultivate  rice,  and  have  enclosures  of 
and  the  tribes  west,  as  Infi$U»  ealanai  brtufos,  weU<«asorted  fruit-trees  ;  tbey  plough  with 
These  singular,  untamable  little  savages  are  the  oxen,  rear  a  variety  of  domestic  poultry,  make 
pest  of  the  brown  and  civilized  races.  The  for  themselves  very  handsome  and  tastefully 
pronperity  of  the  province  is  much  retarded  by  ornamented  garments,  and  fabricate  their  own 
the  frequent  destructive  forays  of  tbe  Negrito  weapons,  and  agricultural  and  other  imple^ 
monntameera,  into  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  ments.  Ihe  idand  has  been  visited  several 
civilized  Oagayans.  Spanish  missionaries,  so  times  lately  by  Spanish  ships  of  war,  and  bv 
snooessful  elsewhere  ia  Luzon,  after  making  Spanish  agents,  and  is  now  regarded,  though 
numberless  utterly  fruitless  efforts  to  produce  by  no  means  conauered  or  taken  possession  o^ 
a  civilizing  influence  among  these  tribes  of  a  dependency  of  the  government  of  Manila. 
Aetaa,  have  deemed  their  extermination  or  OAGLIARI,  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
endavement  imperatively  necessary ;  but  the  of  Sardinia,  divided  into  4  provinces,  Oagliari, 
government  of  the  Philippines,  which  has  Iglesias,  Isili,  and  Oristano,  and  a  capital  of  the 
generallv  been  guided  by  a  humane  policy,  same  name  (anciently  Caralis\  which  is  situated 
has  declined  to  adopt  measures  for  that  pur-  in  a  recess  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island, 
pose.  The  number  of  the  wild  inhabitants  in  lat.  89^  18'  N.,  long.  9"^  7'  £.  It  is  built 
in  Gaffayan  has  been  yarionsly  estimated  by  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill  which  rises  f^om  the 
Spanish  authorities  at  7,000  and  10,000.  coast,  and  it  presents  an  imposing  appearance 
Iron  ore,  in  great  abnndance,  ia  found  in  from  the  sea.  The  highest  part  contains  the 
fliis  province,  and  grain  gold  in  alluvial  de-  principal  public  buildines — ^the  castle,  with  the 
posits.  The  chief  wild  animals  are  the  deer  viceregal  palace,  the  cauiedral,  built  during  the 
and  the  hog;  the  latter  being  as  plentiful  in  14th  century,  and  the  university,  with  its  4  de- 
the  forests  of  Gagayan  as  in  the  neighboring  partments  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  philoso-* 
Babuyanes  islands,  which  receive  their  name  phy,  and  belles-lettres,  and  having  24  professors 
from  this  circumstance.  Many  of  the  forest  and  800  students.  Gagliari  has  also  a  public 
trees  are  of  superior  quality  for  shipbuUAng;  library  of  about  20,000  volumes;  a  museum 
and  ebony  and  sapan-wood  are  produced.  containing  medals  as  old  as  the  Carthaginian 
GAGA  I  AN  SGGLOO,  an  island  of  the  Malay  period,  several  public  seminaries,  many  churches, 
archipelaga  In  the  sea  of  Mindbro,  intersected  and  21  convents.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
by  lat.  7''  N.,  and  long,  lid"*  86'  E. ;  area,  86  sq*  the  place  where  the  states-general  of  the  island 
m. ;  pop.  about  12,000.  •  This  island  was  vis-  assembles,  and  the  principal  port  of  the  island, 
ited  by  the  companions  of  Magellan  In  1521,  Its  more  important  exports  are  corn,  oil,  wine^ 
and  Pigafetta  speaks  of  it  as  being  inhabited  tobacco,  firearms,  and  soap.  During  the  occu- 
by  a  race  of  Moorish  pirates,  much  resembling,  pation  of  Sardmia  continental  by  the  French 
in  splendid  warlike  accoutrements  and  well-  atthebeginnin^of  this  century,  the  king  of  Sar* 
ordcnred  system  of  military  organization,  their  dinia  took  up  his  residence  at  Gagliari.  A  sub- 
Saracen  contemporaries  on  the  shores  of  the  marine  telegraph  communicating  with  Bona,  in 
Mediterranean.  The  piratical  character  of  the  Algeria,  and  another  with  Malta,  have  been  in 
ialandi  as  also  of  the  rest  of  the  Sooloo  group  to  operation  since  1867.  Pop.  about  30,000. 
which  it  belongs  politically,  has  been  preserved,  GAGLIARI,  Bat  ov,  a  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
bnt  the  political  organization  has  declined.  The  ranean,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
mat  vikings  of  Gagayan  Sooloo,  who  went  between  Gapes  Pula  and  Garbonara,  27  miles 
forth  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  wide  at  its  mouth,  with  secure  anchorage, 
with  fleets  equsi  in  numbers  and  force  to  The  salt-works  here  yield  about  6,000  tons 
those  of  a  Scandinavian  RoUo  or  Hastings,  to  annually. 

ravage  the  most  remote  islands  of  the  arohi-  GAGLIARI,  or  Gauari,  Paolo,  commonly 

pelago  and  even  the  coasts  of  Asia,  have  been  known  asPAVLYxBONSSB,  a  distinguished  paint* 

sacceeded  by  a  number  of  petty  chieftains,  who,  er  of  the  Venetian  school,  bom  in  Verona  about 

with  one  or  half  a  dozen  war  prahus,  occanon-  1628,  or  according  to  some  authorities  in  1680, 

ally  plunder  a  Ghinese  Junk,  or  a  Baghinese  died  in  1688.    His  father,  Gabriele  Gagliari,  a 

podewakan,  and  sometimes  an  unarmed  £u-  sculptor,  instructed  him  in  drawing  and  model- 

ropean  colonial  ship.    When  piracy  becomes  ling;  but  the  pupil  seized  the  opportunity  to 

unprofitable  by  reason  of  the  surveillance  of  a  enter  the  studio  of  his  uncle,  Antonio  Badile, 

Europeanshipof  war,  a  little  commerce  is  car-  a  Veronese  painter  of  some  eminence,  from 

ried  on  with  the  northern  ports  of  Borneo  in  whom  he  acquired  the  elements  of  that  sump- 

tripang  and  tortoise-shell,  and  with  Ghina  in  tuous  style  for  which  he  is  distinguished.    After 

birds'-nests.    The  people  of  this  island  resemble  executing  some  designs  in  fresco  on  the  dome 

the  Malay  race  in  appearance,  but  speak  a  Ian-  of  the  cathedral  at  Mantua,  for  the  cardinal 

guage  entirely  different,  partaldng  somewhat  of  Gonzaga,  finding  his  native  city  overstocked 

tbe  character  of  the  Tagala  in  construction,  and  with  painters,  he  repaired  to  Venice,  where  he 

having  a  large  portion  of  words  used  in  the  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.    For  a  time  he 

sevmd    Philippine   languages.      The    Sooloo  employed  himself  in  studying  the  works  of  Ti- 

husguago  IB  more  guttural  than  any  other  tian  and  Tintoretto  and  soon  took  his  plaoa 
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among  that  illastrions  trio  who  made  the  school  and  in  the  Louvre.    Of  his  allegorical  anbjeeta^ 

of  Venioe  famous  long  after  the  art  had  begun  his  Venice  crowned  by  fame,  on  the  ceiling  of 

to  decline  in  other  parts  of  Italy.    The  work  the  Maggior  Consiglio  hall,  b  an  admirable 

vhieh  first  bronght  him  into  notice  was  the  specimen. 

story  of  Esther,  painted  on  the  ceilings  of  the  OAGLIOSTRO,  Alesbandro,  connt,  an  Ital- 
chnrch  of  St.  Sebastian,  under  which  the  artist  ian  adventurer,  whose  real  name  was  Giubepps 
lies  buried,  and  which,  from  the  number  of  his  Balsavo,  bom  Juue  2, 174d,  in  Palermo,  died, 
works  to  be  found  in  it,  is  an  appropriate  noon-  after  having  swindled  and  mystified  persons  of 
ument  of  his  genius.  The  subject  was  calcula-  all  nations,  and  been  coDdemned  by  the  inquisi- 
ted  to  exhibit  his  lively  invention  and  talent  for  tion  at  Rome,  in  the  dungeons  of  Fort  San  Leon 
depicting  ornamental  accessories,  and  thence-  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  in  1795.  Goethe  bore 
forth  the  Venetians  were  never  tired  of  employ-  evidence  to  the  honorable  poverty  of  his  family, 
ing  an  artist  who  oould  minister  so  acceptably  whom  he  visited  and  assisted  during  his  slay  at 
to  their  luxurious  and  splendid  tastes.  A  jour-  Palermo.  The  future  Cagliostro  made  his  debut 
ney  to  Rome  in  the  suite  of  the  Venetian  am-  in  1758,  when  he  ran  away  from  the  seminary, 
bassador,  Grimani,  enabled  him  to  study  the  where  he  had  been  placed  by  his  guardians, 
works  of  Raphael  and  the  elder  masters,  whose  who  brought  him  back  and  sent  him  to  a 
severe  simplicity,  however,  oould  not  divert  him  convent  at  Cartagiore.  Ilere  he  insinuated 
from  the  style  he  had  already  adopted.  liis  himself  into  the  good  favor  of  an  apothecary, 
history  after  his  return  to  Venice  is  a  record  who  initiated  him  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
of  great  works  executed,  of  which  a  prodigious  his  craft,  but  had  to  dismiss  him  on  account  of 
number,  some  of  almost  colossal  dimensions,  the  vicious  propensities  which  belonged  to  his 
left  his  studio.  He  was  amiable,  accomplished,  temperament,  and  which,  on  his  return  to 
and  pious,  and  above  all,  was  distinguished  for  Palermo,  degenerated  into  the  most  infamous 
the  generous  profusion  with  which  he  distribu-  habits.  By  1769  he  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ted  his  paintings  among  churches  and  convents,  ing  for  himself  all  over  Sicily  the  reputation  of 
He  would  seldom  take  from  them  more  than  a  m.ost  dangerous,  but  at  the  same  time  of 
the  price  of  his  canvas  and  colors,  and  for  his  an  exceedingly  shrewd  fellow.  Sicily  became 
great  picture  of  the  marriage  in  Oana,  painted  too  lK>t  for  him,  and  he  made  his  exit  in  a  charac- 
for  tho  refectory  of  the  convent  of  San  Giorgio  teristic  manner  by  obtaining  money  from  a 
Maggiore,  received,  it  is  said,  the  insignificant  eonfiding  goldsmith,  under  the  pretence  of  help- 
sum  of  90  ducats. — ^No  painter  ever  more  fre-  ing  him  to  a  treasure.  With  this  money  he  set 
quently  violated  tiie  proprieties  of  chrondogy  al^ut  travelling,  in  company  with  a  strange 
and  costume,  or  more  openly  disregarded  fact  being  of  whom  nobody  ever  knew  whence  he 
and  probability;  aod  none,  perhaps,  has  so  came.  One  of  the  great  means  with  which 
magnificently  redeemed  his  errors.  In  his  pic-  Cagliostro  played  upon  Uie  public  credulity  was 
ture  of  the  family  of  Darius  brought  betbre  to  surrouna  himself  with  the  roost  iinpenetra- 
Alexander,  formerly  in  the  Pisani  gallery,  but  ble  panoply  of  mystery,  and  in  this  req>ect  his 
recently  purchased  for  the  British  national  travelling  companion,  whom  he  baptized  by  the 
gallery  at  an  outlay  of  £14,000,  the  men  ore  mystic  name  of  Alhotas,  was  of  great  service.  In 
Venetian  soldiers,  senators,  and  citizens,  the  travelling,  his  policy  was  to  assume  a  different 
women  are  Venetian  ladies,  the  architecture  is  name  and  character  in  every  different  coun- 
of  the  ornate  10th  century  style,  and  the  cos-  try,  now  appearing  as  a  necromancer,  then  as  a 
tnme  of  the  same  period.  In  the  ^^  Rape  of  Eu-  nobleman,  again  as  a  naturalist,  or  as  a  learned 
ropa,"  now  at  Vienna,  Europa  is  a  noble  Vene-  physician,  while  the  daily  exercise  of  old  tricks 
tian  dame,  sumptuously  attired,  and  her  attend-  and  the  concoction  of  new  ones  imparted^  an 
ants  are  modern  maids  of  honor.  But  the  inexhaustible  elasticity  to  his  inventive  genius, 
celebrated  picture  of  the  marriage  in  Cana,  30  With  Alhotas,  he  explored  Greece,  Egypt, 
feet  by  20,  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  one  of  the  best  Turkey,  and  Arabia.  At  Medina  he  was  the 
specimens  of  his  representations  of  festive  meet-  guest  of  a  distinguished  mufti.  He  became  a 
ings,  on  which  his  reputation  principally  rest&  great  favorite  with  the  sherif  of  Mecca.  ^  His 
There  are  8  other  festival  pictures  on  a  similar  smattering  of  medical  science  operated  like  a 
scale  with  the  marriage  in  Oana,  and  quite  as  talisman.  His  audacity  grew  with  his  success, 
well  executed,  although  not  perhaps  so  well  In  1770  he  honored  the  grand  master  of  the 
known :  Ohrist  entertained  by  Levi,  now  in  the  knights  of  Malta  with  a  visit,  and  introduced 
academ  V  of  Venice ;  the  supper  in  the  house  of  himself  as  the  count  Ale^sandro  de  Oagliostro. 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  with  Mary  Magdalene  wash-  a  name  which  he  invented  for  this  special 
ing  the  feet  of  Ohrist,  now  in  the  Durazso  pal-  occasion,  and  which  he  preserved  on  account 
ace  at  Genoa;  and  the  supper  at  Emmaus.  Of  of  its  euphony.  His  subsequent  brilliant  career 
his  more  purely  religious  subjects,  the  8  pictures  was  due  to  this  lucky  interview,  as  the  com- 
representang  the  death  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  the  mander  of  the  knights  of  Malta  supplied  him 
church  of  that  name  in  Venice,  are  among  the  with  letters  of  introduction,  which,  crowning 
finest  for  color  and  composition  he  ever  paint-  the  adventurer^s  long-cherished  plans,  gave  him, 
ed.  His  scriptural,  myUiological  and  allegori-  for  the  first  time,  access  to  the  Italian  nobility, 
cal  pictures  are  almost  innumerable,  and  many  Fearing,  however,  that  this  recommendation 
excellent  q)ecimens  are  to  be  fonxkd  at  Milan  would  not  be  8umcient|  a^r  his  arrival  at 
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Yenfee  lie  married  a  beantifal  woman,  Lorenza  power  of  making  gold,  and  of  keeping  death  at; 
Feliciana,  and  travelling  with  her  through  a  distance.  The  most  eminent  persons  of  the 
upper  Italy  she  sacceeded  in  making  dupes,  French  eonrt  were  his  disciples ;  above  all,  Oar- 
bj  her  feminine  canning,  in  quarters  dinal  Rohan.  Gogliostro  became  implicated  in 
where  his  masculine  deceptions  failed  to  the  diamond  necklace  scandal,  by  the  evidence 
be  effective.  Her  special  mission  was  to  cap>  of  the  countess  de  la  Motte,  and  was  taken  to 
tivate  the  hearts  of  the  people,  while  he,  by  the  bastile ;  but  as  nothing  could  be  proved 
tnnis  doctor,  naturalist,  alchemist,  freemason,  agidnst  him,  his  liberty  was  restored  to  him, 
fanatio,  sorcerer,  spiritualist,  necromancer,  ex-  but  he  was  expelled  from  France,  and  re« 
orciser,  seized  hold  of  the  mind  and  the  imagi-  moved  to  England,  where,  however,  he  never 
nation,  always  with  an  eye  to  the  pooket  of  made  much  headway.  Nothing  would  be  more 
his  victims.  After  having  done  an  excellent  fatal  to  a  person  of  his  stamp  than  an  encounter 
business  in  Italy,  he  made  his  appearance  in  with  English  common  sense.  London  was  not 
Qemumy,  in  which  country  he  invented  an  the  place  for  Caglioetro.  His  exclusion  from 
elixir  that  insured  perpetual  life  and  never*  Germany  was  caused  by  Elisa  von  derBecke,  his 
&ding  beauQr.  Women,  whose  proneness  to  Mittau  disciple,  who  had  become  his  most  de* 
credulity  had  ever  been  used  by  him  with  cided  denouncer  in  a  book  entitled  Nachricht 
infinite  adroitness,  became  still  more  attracted  w>n  des  herHehtifften  Ooffliostro  Aufenthalt  in 
toward  him  by  the  salutary  effects  of.  his  won-  Mitau  (Berlin,  1787).  He  betook  himself  to 
drous  elixir,  the  operation  of  which,  he  used  to  Switzerland  and  Sardinia,  but  his  star  was  de- 
say,  was  manifest  upon  his  own  person,  as  he  dining.  On  his  arrival  in  Rome  in  1787,  and 
frequently  passed  himself  off  for  100, 150,  or  on  attempting  to  found  a  new  masonic  lodga 
200  years  old,  his  wife  assisting  him  in  this  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  inquisition,  and 
chronological  deception  by  speaking  of  her  son  was  sentenced  to  death.  This  Judgment  was 
as  being  a  captain  in  the  naval  service  of  the  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  he  died 
king  of  Holland,  and  60  years  old,  while  she  her-  after  having  had  time  for  8  years,  in  his  dreary 
self  hardly  looked  older  than  20.  After  having  dungeon,  to  ponder  over  the  amazing  facOity 
completed  his  tour  through  Germany,  which  with  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  bad 
must  have  added  considerably  to  his  extensive  men  may  prey  upon  their  fellows.  His  wife, 
fortune,  and  bent  as  he  was  on  making  the  con-  who  was  kept  in  durance  in  a  convent,  died  a 
quest  of  credulous  people  in  Russia,  instead  of  few  years  afterward. — ^In  Alexander  Dumas' 
repairing  at  once  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  first  MSmoirea  ePun  mSdeein,  the  midecin  is  Gaglios- 
paved  his  way  to  their  imagination  by  the  pres-  tro  in  his  original  character  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bal- 
tige  of  bis  career  in  Oourland,  in  which  conn-  samo.  In  Oasanova^s  ^^MemoirS)"  interesting 
tiy  he  halted  on  his  way,  especially  as  he  knew  reference  is  made  to  him.  Mirabeau,  in  his 
that  many  of  the  Russian  nobility  resided  there,  letters  dated  1786,  speaks  of  Oagliostro,  and,  in 
In  177^,  while  at  Mittau,  he  gathered  around  the  same  breath,  of  Lavater,  who,  with  aU  his 
him  the  first  ladies  of  the  town,  and  founded,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  was  one  of  the 
ashe^eged,  at  the  suggestion  of  supernatural  most  eminent  dupes  of  the  Sicilian  impostor, 
powers,  a  masonic  lod^e,  in  which  high-bred  Memoirs  of  his  life  appeared  in  French  and  Ital- 
females  would  be  admitted  as  members.  He  ian.  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  "French  Revolu- 
conjured  spirits  before  the  nobility  of  Mittau,  tion,*'  also  gives  a  description  of  Gagliostro  in 
ana  delivered  mystic  lectures.  The  gentle-  connection  with  the  necklace  affair. 
women  of  Gonrland,  and  especially  El&t  von  OAGNOLA,  Luioi,  marquis,  an  Italian  archi- 
der  Recke,  worshipped  at  the  feet  of  Gagliostro,  tect,  bom  in  Milan  in  1762,  died  Aug.  14, 1883. 
who,  with  his  usud  tact,  left  before  the  enthu-  Among  his  best  works  was  a  grand  arch  of 
siasm  of  his  victims  had  reached  its  climax,  and  wood,  which  he  erected  at  Milan,  and  which 
made  for  St.  Petersburg  via  Warsaw.  But  here  was  so  greatly  admired  that  it  was  ordered  to 
he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Gatharine  be  executed  in  some  more  durable  material. 
II.  laughed  at  him,  and  at  his  female  disciples  The  work  was  commenced,  but  the  reverses 
of  Gonrland,  and  wrote  a  satirical  plav  on  the  and  overthrow  of  Napoleon  had  nearly  caused 
subject,  which  expressed  more  than  she  chose  its  total  suspension,  when  the  emperor  Francis 
to  say.  He  left  Russia  for  France,  and  arrived  I.  of  Austria  directed  the  arch  to  be  com- 
at  Strasbourg  in  1780,  where  he  at  once  went  to  pleted.  Another  of  his  great  works  is  the 
work  upon  the  bishop  of  that  city  by  effecting.  Porta  di  Marengo  at  Milan.  He  also  con- 
under  his  eyes,  some  happy  cures,  or  at  least  structed  several  churches  at  Milan  and  other 
making  the  good  prelate  believe  that  they  wer«  cities,  the  finest  of  which  is  one  in  the 
so.  The  news  of  this  miracle  spread  over  France.  Gorinthian  style  at  Ghisalba.  Some  of  his  de- 
The  Parisians  received  the  charlatan  with  open  signs,  however,  were  on  so  magnificent  a  scale 
arms,  and  in  1785  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  as  to  render  the  execution  of  them  hopeless. 
Marais^  in  the  rue  St,  Claude,  His  labora-  GAGNOLI,  Antonio,  an  Italian  mathemali- 
tory  became  thronged  with  amateurs  anxious  cian,  born  at  Zante  in  1748,  died  in  Verona, 
for  elixirs  and  communion  with  spirits.  Here  Aug.  6,  1816.  The  son  of  a  functionary  of  the 
he  revived  an  old  Egyptian  masonic  order,  of  republic  of  Venice,  he  spent  some  time  as  secre- 
vhich  he  became  the  grand  kophta,  whose  chief  tary  of  legation  at  Madrid,  and  subsequently 
mission  it  was  to  impart  to  the  members  the  came  to  Paris,  where  he  devotedhimself  to  the 
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stady  of  astronomT'.     Aflterward  he  lived  at  wliom  Jesus  was  sent  by  Annas,  before  whom 

Yerona,  where  his  house  became  a  sort  of  ob-  he  was  first  brought  in  his  betrayal  by  Jti- 

servatory,  until  1797,  when  the  French  invasion  das.    The  mention  of  Annas  and  Caiaphaa  as 

made  him  leave  the  city.    He  tanght  astronomy  both  holding  the  office  of  high  priest  at  the 

at  Modena  for  a  time,  and  finally  returned  to  time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus,  has  given  some  d^- 

Verona.    He  was   the  author  of  a  work  on  as-  culty  to  BibUcal  readers,  who  know  that,  ao* 

tronomy,  and  of  another  on  trigonometry.  cording  to  the  Mosaic  system,  there  could  be 

GAHAWBA,  a  river  of  Alabama,  rises  in  but  one  high  priest  at  a  time.    But  it  must  be 

Jefferson  co.,  and  after  passing  through  a  rich  remembered  that  the  Jewish  people  were  in 

coal  region,  joins  the  Alabama  at  Gahawba,  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  Roman  power,  and 

in  Dallas  co.    It  is  navigable  by  small  boats  for  held  their  religious  forms  not  in  the  integrity 

100  miles.^-OAHA.wBA  village,  Alabama,  is  the  of  the  Mosiuc  statutes,  but  arbitrarily  modified 

capital  of  Dallas  co.    It  is  situated  on  the  Ala-  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Roman  governor  of  Ju- 

bama  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gahawba^  dea,  at  least  since  the  accession  of  Herod.    This 

contains  sever^  churches,  printing  offices,  and  arbitrary  power  was  exercised  by  the  Buoceadve 

a  land  office,  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  Roman  governors  so  freely  as  to  change  the  high 

cotton  produced  in  the  neighborhood.  priest's  office  from  hand  to  hand  almost  yearly. 

GAHEN,  Samttel,  a  French  Hebraist,  bon  at  but  as,  according  to  Jewish  notions,  the  sacred- 
Hetz,  Aug.  4,  1796.  He  received  a  good  eda-  ness  of  the  high  priest  was  not  so  readily  trans- 
cation,  which  he  improved  by  assiduous  Indus-  missible  from  one  person  to  another,  he  who 
try  in  after  life.  Intended  by  his  parents  for  a  had  ouce  held  the  office  of  high  priest  was  ever 
rabbi,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  14,  sent  to  Mentz  after  spoken  of  with  the  same  reverence  as 
to  enjoy  the  instructions  of  the  rabbi  of  that  though  he  had  not  been  divested  of  this  dignity, 
city.    He  edited  the  Archives  IsraditeB^  com-  Hence,  when  out  of  regard  to  his  age,  and  also 

Eleted  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1851,  and  his  relationship  as  father-in-law  of  Gaiaphas, 

as  published  many  works  intended  to  illus-  Jesus  was  first  brought  to  Annas,  he  sends  him 

trato  the  Hebrew  language.  in  turn,  as  arrested  on  a  civil  criminal  cliarge, 

GAHORS,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  to  Gaiaphas,  the  only  high  priest  who  hod  any 

of  LfOt,  France,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  jurisdiction  in  the  case.    Gaiaphas  was  the  im- 

of  that  name,  which  forms  here  a  wide  bend  so  mediate  successor  of  Simon,  the  son  of  Gamitb, 

as  to  enclose  the  town  on  8  sides,  60  miles  N.  and  came  to  the  pontifical  honors  about  A.  D. 

of  Toulouse.    Its  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  27  or  28,  from  which  he  was  deposed  after  9 

as  well  aa  various  remains,  are  evidence  of  its  years,  and  succeeded  by  Jonathan, 
antiquitj^.    Vestiges  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,        GAIGOS,  or  Gatoos,  or  Tbb  Keys,  4  of  the 

aqueduct,  and  portico,  are  still  to  be  seen  here.  Bahama  islands,  called  Great,  Little,  and  North 

Of  the  8  bridges  on  the  Lot,  one,  probably  built  Keys,  and  Providence  Island,  on  a  bank  of 

in  the  14th  century,  is  surmounted  by  8  towers,  the  Atlantic.    Some  islets  and  rocks  are  gener- 

to  defend  the  approach  to  the  town.    The  cap-  ally  included  with  them  under  the  name  of 

ture  of  Gahors  in  1680  was  one  of  the  most  Gaicos.    The  Great  Key  is  80  miles  long, 
brilliant  exploits  of  Henri  lY.,  then  king  of       GAILLE,  Nioolas  Louis  i>k  la.    See  La. 

Navarre ;  after  surprising  one  of  the  gates,  he  Oaille. 

had  to  fight  for  6  days  and  nights  in  succession  GAILL£,  "Bxsk,  a  French  traveller,  bom 
before  gaining  full  possession  of  it  Gahors  is  Sept  19,  1799,  at  Mauz^  died  near  Paris,  May 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  occupant  of  which  17,  1888.  His  imagination  became  fired  by 
during  the  middle  ages  held  the  title  of  county  refiding  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Gru^oe, 
and  wore  a  sword  and  gauntlets^  which  he  de-  and  his  attention  turned  to  the  ezploratioa 
posited  on  the  altar  when  he  said  mass.  The  of  Africa.  At  the  a^  of  16  he  embarked  for 
cathedral  of  Gahors  is  a  fine  edifice.  Among  Senegal.  After  having  passed  some  time  at 
the  publio  institutions  are  a  theological  semi-  Guadeloupe,  he  returned  in  1818  to  St.  Louis 
nary,  a  public  library,  a  lyceum,  an  agricultu-  and  joined  the  caravan  which  Partarrieu  con- 
ral  society,  kc  G16ment  Harot,  the  poet,  ducted  through  Gjolof  and  Foota  to  Bondoo, 
and  Murat,  king  of  Naples^  were  born  here,  where  he  joined  Mi^jor  Gray,  the  leader  of  the 
The  university,  which  was  founded  in  the  English  exploring  expedition,  who  was  detained 
14th  century,  but  supprefi»ed  after  the  revo-  at  die  latter  place.  This  expedition,  however, 
lution  of  1789,  had  the  famous  jurist  Gtgas  as  did  not  prove  successful,  and  Gaill^  after  re- 
one  of  its  professors,  and  among  its  pupils  cruiting  his  strength  in  France,  returned  in 
was  Fen^lon,  whose  statue  is  placed  in  front  1824  to  Senegal,  determined  to  reach  Timbuc- 
of  the  college  on  the  Foss6  promenade.  In  too  by  his  own  exertions.  Baron  Roger,  the 
the  middle  ages  Gxdiors  was  one  of  the  most  French  governor  of  Senegal,  helped  him  to  A 
important  emporiums  of  the  money-changers  small  supply  of  merchandise,  and  Gaill6,  having 
of  southern  France,  who  were  c^ed  Caonini,  adopted  the  Arabian  dress  and  assumed  the 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  cloth  and  other  religion  of  the  country  Joined  a  caravan  as  ped- 
woollen  stuffs ;  a  considerable  trade  in  wines,  dler  of  goods.  After  many  vicissitudes  and 
leaf  tobacco,  brandies,  and  trufiies  is  carried  on.  adventures,  he  set  out  from  Kakoudy,  April 
Pop.  in  1856,  13,676.  19,  1827,  and  following  a  south-eastern  duec* 
GAIAPHAS,  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  to  tion  he  passed  Inanke,  Foutah-Cyalo,  B.aleya^ 
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Amana,  and  Jone  18,  reached  for  the  first  On  arriving  in  1815  in  Egypt,  he  was  sent  hy 
time  the  shores  of  the  Ki^er,  which  he  crossed,  the  pasha  on  an  exploring  tour  along  the  uhores 
After  spending  some  time  at  Kankan  and  of  the  ]Nile,  and  the  neighboring  desert.  From 
Sambatikila,  he  travelled  about  200  miles  east-  that  time,  M.  Galliaud  devoted  himself  to 
wardly  over  territories  never  visited  before,  ar-  the  exploration  of  Egypt,  and  the  results  of  his 
riving  at  Tim6  Aug.  8.  Here  he  was  detained  investigations  were  published  in  1821,  in  the 
by  illness  for  5  months,  until  Jan.  9, 1828,  when  description  of  his  travels  to  tlie  desert  of  Thebes; 
he  strack  on  a  new  road  which  had  previously  in  1826  and  1827,  of  his  journey  to  Meroe ;  and 
been  unknown  to  geographers,  and  jfollowing  a  in  1881,  in  a  work  on  the  artistic,  industrial, 
K.  N.  E.  course,  he  reached  Jenne  on  March  11.  and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Nu- 
Here  he  embarked  for  Timbuotoo,  where  he  bians,  and  Ethiopians^  with  details  ou  the  as- 
arrived  about  April  11,  after  one  month's  sail  pects  of  their  modern  civilization.  Cailliaud's 
on  the  Niger.  He  fell  in  there  with  a  caravan  most  interesting  discoveries  consisted  in  the 
bound  to  Morocco,  and  in  order  not  to  lose  such  famous  emerald  mines  on  Mouut  Zabarah,  and 
an  auspicious  opportunity  for  returning,  he  left  in  the  ruins  of  a  small  town,  probably  formerly 
Timbuctoo  after  a  short  stay  of  a  fortnight,  the  place  of  abode  of  the  miners,  with  Grmco- 
and  after  a  tedious  and  paii^ul  passage  of  2  Egyptian  monuments  and  very  ancient  inscrip- 
montJis  through  the  desert,  he  reach^  Fez,  tioHS.  He  also  discovered  one  of  tlie  ancient 
Aug.  12,  and  from  thence  travelled  to  Rabath,  roads  of  traffic  which  connected  India  with 
then  to  Thangen,  and  from  the  latter  place  he  Egypt.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  his  collection 
retomed  to  France.  On  his  arrival  at  Toulon  of  antiquities  and  his  other  trophies  were  pur- 
he  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  chased  by  the  government,  and  M.  Jomard  was 
He  was  the  first  European  who  ever  returned  charged  with  the  publication  of  the  work  on 
from  Timbuctoo,  and  who  had  achieved  sue-  Thebes,  and  subsequently  with  that  on  Syouah. 
cess,  while  expeditions  supported  by  govern-  GAILlOMA,  or  Gaylloma,  a  town  of  Peru, 
ment  had  resulted  in  failure.  A  special  prize  South  America.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  10,000  francs  was  awarded  to  nim  by  the  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of 
geographical  society,  with  the  annual  prize  Arequipa.  Pop.  of  the  province  in  1850, 
of  1,000  francs  for  the  most  important  discov-  28,448. 

ery.    The   order  of  the  legion  of  honor  was  GAILLOIJ  LATTK  lies  in  Terre  Bonne  par-* 

conferred  apon  him  by  the  king,  and  he  became,  ish,  Louisiana.    It  is  10  miles  long,  and  con- 

at  the  same  time,  the  recipient  of  a  salary  in  con-  nected  with  Gaillou  Bayou,  and  with  the  gulf 

nectioa  with  an  office,  to  which  he  was  ap-  of  Mexico,  2  miles  distant. 

pointed  in  tlie  Senegal  service.    Furthermore,  GAIMAGAN  (Turk.  Kaimaham\  an  oriental 

a  pension  from  the  fund  set  apart  for  eminent  title,  applied  to  the  grand  seignior,  the  grand 

literary  and  scientific  men  was  decreed  to  him  vizier,  the   governor  of   Gonstantinople,  and 

by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  his  Journal  the  commandants  of  the  Turkish  provinces ; 

4f  tin  wfyage   d   Tinibauktou   et  JentU^   dam  and,  among  the  Tartars  of  the  Grimea,  to  the 

VAfrique  cmtraU^  etc.^  with  geographicied  data  regent  in  the  absence  of  the  khan. 

added  oy  Jomard,  was  published  at  the  expense  GAU^,  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  became 

of  government,  and  appeared  at  the  beginning  a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  killed  his  brother  Abel, 

of  1880  in  8  vols.  8vo.  who  was  a  keeper  of  flocks,  and  was  condemned 

CAILXET,  GuiLLATJJcB,  called  Jaoquss  Bozr-  by  God  to  be  a  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  the 

BomcR  (a  sobriquet  given  by  the  nobles  to  earth.    After  many  wanderiugs,  he  retired  to 

the  peasants  who  meekly  submitted  to  their  iU-  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden,  where 

treatment),  the  leader  of  the  French  peasants,  he  built  a  city,  which  he  called  Enoch,  from 

or  Jacquerie^  as  they  were  called,  who  in  1858  the  name  of  his  son. 

rose  against  the  nobility  of  northern  France,  GAINITES,  a  sect  of  the  2d  century,  who 

was  born  at  Mello  near  Beauvais.    From  Beau-  paid  homage  to  all  the  reprobate  characters 

vais  and  Glermont,  the  insurrection  spread  over  mentioned  in  sacred  history.    Guin,  from  whom 

the  neighboring  districts;  nearly  100,000  peas-  they  took  their  name,  and  Judas,  the  triutor, 

ants  were  in  arms,  and  in  the  course  of  their  of  whom  they  had  a  forged  gospel,  were  objects 

mnrderoos  attacks,  to  which  they  were  chiefly  of  their  particular  veneration.    They  were  a 

instigated  by  their  starving  condition  and  by  branch  of  the  Gnostics,  and  admitted   great 

the  extortion  practised  upon  them  by  the  nobles,  numbers  and  various  ranks  of  genii  and  virtues. 

they  destroyed  more  than  160  fortresses  in  QA  lEA,  a  revolutionary  song  in  France  dur- 

Yalois  and  the  dioceses  of  Laon  and  Soissons,  ing  the  reign  of  terror.    Originally  the  music 

ftod  the  epistles  of  the  family  of  Montmorency,  was  adapted  to  a  favorite  air  of  Marie  Antoi- 

When  the  nobles  of  all  parties  ^ad  combined  to  nette,  who  was  doomed  to  hear  it  again  on  her 

smother  the  rebellion,  Gaillet  presented  himself  way  to  the  guillotine.  For  4  years  the  bloody  air 

to  the  king  of  Navarre,  Gharles  the  Bad,  with  accompani^  the  victims  of  the  first  revolution 

a  view  of  entering  into  negotiations.    The  king,  to  the  guillotine.    It  was  only  totally  abolished 

however,  sentenced  him  to  die  on  the  gallows,  when  Napoleon,  on  entering  upon  the  consulate, 

OAILLIAUD,  FniDtBio,  a  French  traveller,  prohibited  all  songs  which  savored  of  the  reign 

bom  at  Nantes,  March  10, 1787,  visited  in  his  of  terror.    Yet,  like  the  Marseillaise,  the  Car- 

yoath  Holland^    Italy,    Greece,  and  Turkey,  magvale^  and  the  Chant  du  depart^  the  Ca  ira 
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has  become  natnralUed  among  the  IVenoh  na-  era  part  of  the  state,  fmd  large  sama  of  mon^ 

tional  songs,  and  even  dnring  the  outbreaks  in  were  expended  on  it  in  improvements  by  the  U- 

France  after  the  revolation  of  1848,  the  ominous  linois  central  railroad  company,  who  owned  a 

song  was  ocoasionaliy  heard  again  in  the  streets  great  part  of  the  land,  and  had  here  their  work- 

of  Paris.  shops  and  the  southern  terminus  of  the  road. 

CAIRD,  James,  a  Scotch  agriculturist,  bom  To  protect  it  from  inundation,  levees  were 
at  Stranraer  in  1816.  He  was  educated  erected,  and  a  new  embankment,  80  feet  wide^ 
in  Edinburgh,  became  tenant-farmer  on  the  10  feet  high,  and  designed  to  encompass  the 
estate  of  the  earl  of  Gralloway,  in  Baldoon,  was  eity,  was  commenced  alK>ut  1867.  In  the  sum- 
brought  into  publio  notice  as  agricultural  com-  mer  of  1858,  however,  a  destructive  flood  rose 
missioner  for  the  **  Times  "  newspaper,  and  has  above  this  work,  and  destroyed  almost  tbe  en- 
published  several  works  on  agriculture,  the  tire  town.  In  1867  Cairo  had  8  mills,  1  iron 
most  important  of  which  are  "High  Farming"  foundery,  2  banking-houses,  3  insurance  egen- 
and  **  English  Agriculture."  In  1867  he  was  cies,  8  newspaper  offices,  1  brick-yard,  2  railroad 
elected  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Dart*  depots,  2  telegraph  oifioee,  8  hotels,  6  churches, 
mouth,  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  Palmerston.  and  about  470  houses. 

CAIRD,  John,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of       CAIRO  (ano.  (Jortafn\  a  town  of  Piedmont, 

Scotland,  born  at  Greenock  fai  1828.    He  was  in  the  division  of  G^oa,  on  the  Bormida,  12 

educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  licensed  miles  N.  W.  of  Savona,  and  6  miles  S.  of  Dega 

to  preach  in  1844,  and  became  soon  i^r  minis-  Pop.  8,492.    The  French  defeated  the  Austriana 

ter  of  a  church  in  Edinburgh.    He  exchanged  near  here  in  1794. 

this  poflition  in  1860  for  a  rural  pastorate  is        CAIRO,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  the  most  popu- 

Errol.    In  the  church  of  Orathy,  Oct.  4^  1855,  Ions  city  of  Africa,  and,  after  Constantinople, 

he  preached  in  presence  of  the  oueen  and  Prince  of  the  whole  Turkish  empire,  is  situated  about 

Albert,  and  the  sermon,  published  by  royal  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  12  miles 

command,  and  entitled  ^^  Religion  in  Common  above  the   apex  of  the  delta  of  that  river; 

Life,"  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  re-  lat.  SO''  2'  N.,  long.  81^  16'  £.    It  lies  mostly 

published  and  widely  read  in  America  and  on  on   the   level  plain  of  the  Nile  valley,  but 

the  continent  of  Europe.    Mr.  Caird  is  one  of  the  south-eastern  part,  including  the  citadel, 

the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  Great  Britain,  is  built  upon  a  spur  of  the  Mokkatam  moun- 

and  his  manner  is  aescribed  as  a  gradual  traa-  tains.    Cairo  occupies  a  site  of  about  7  miles 

sition  from   simple   earnestness  to  the  most  in  dreumference,  and  presents  from  without 

violent  yet  skilful  gesticulation  and  vooifera-  an  enchanting  spectacle,  but  within  the  ap- 

tion.    He  is  now  one  of  the  ministers  of  Glas-  pearance  is  far  from  being  attractive.    There 

gow,    and  published  in   1868   a  volume   (^  are  about  80,000  houses  in  Cahro.    Those  of 

sermons.  the  poor  are  built  of  mud,  or  of  sun-baked 

CAIRIRIS,  or  Jabttaoa,  a  mountain  range  bricks,  and  are  only  one  story  in  height  Those 

of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Pemambnco.  It  is  of  the  richer  class  are  built  of  brick,  wood,  and 

800  mile  long,  and  forms  the  northern  boun*  of  a  soft  stone  quarried  in  the  neighboring  Mok* 

dary  of  the  basin  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco.  katam  mountains,  and  are  2,  and  frequency  8 

CAIRN  (Welsh,  eame\  the  name  of  ancient  stories  high.    The  streets  are  in  a  wretched 

heaps  of  stones  ih  a  conical  form,  which  were  condition,   unpaved    and   dusty.     The   usual 

erected  in  Britain  as  sepulchral  monuments  in  mode  of  conveyance  is  by  donkeys,  horses 

honor  of  great  men.    The  stone  chests  contain-  being  rarely  employed,  and  the  use  of  carriages 

ing  the  urns  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  rest  being  impossible,  except  in  a  very  few  streets, 

below,  and  as  many  as  17  have  been  discovered  The  principal  puUic  place,  called  the  £sbe-> 

under  one  cairn.    The  Scottish  Celts  have  a  say-  keejah,  is  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees,  and 

ing,  "I  will  add  a  stone  to  your  cairn,"  which  crossed  by  walks.    There  are  about  70  baths, 

means,  I  will  bless  and  honor  your  memory,  which  are  more  cleanly  than  in  other  eastern 

In  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  a  heap  cities.    There  are  also  many  caravansaries,  or 

of  stones  in  the  form  of  a  cairn  is  gradually  inns,  and  numerous  large  and  neat  store-houses; 

raised  on  the  spot  where  a  murder  has  been  and  the  extensive  bazaars,  though  deprived  of 

committed.    The  country-people  think  it  un-  that  magnificence  which  they  exhibited  at  the 

lucky  to  pass  by  without  throwing  a  stone  on  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  still  present  a 

the  heap.  S?^^  array  of  the  merchandise  of  the  East. 

CAIRi^GORM,  a  mountain  of  Scotiand,  in  the  There  are  many  public  fountains,  often  elabo- 
counties  of  Banff  and  Moray.  It  is  4,096  feet  rately  ornamented  with  arabesque  work,  and  a 
above  the  sea^  and  during  most  of  the  year  its  great  number  of  coffee-houses,  some  of  which 
summit  is  covered  with  snow.  Among  other  are  highly  interesting  during  tiie  fast  of  Ram- 
minerals,  it  produces  the  topazes  known  as  adan,  when  the  performances  of  the  Earagioos, 
**  Cairngorm  stones."  or  Turkish  Punch,  take  place.  But  the  boast  of 

CAIRO,  a  town  of  Alexander  co.,  Illinois,  Cairo  is  its  mosques,  of  which  there  are  said 

built  on  a  low  point  of  land,  at  the  junction  of  to  be  as  many  as  400,  some  of  them  elegant 

the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.    It  was  found-  cipecimens  of  Arabian  architecture.    The  most 

ed  with  tlie  expectation  that  it  would  shortly  celebrated  is  tiie  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan, 

become  a  great  commerdal  city  for  the  south-  which  has   a  magmfieent   entrance,    beanti- 
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MIy  embdliflhed   with    boneyoomb  traoeiy.  gan  a  Golleotion  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and 
Attached  to  another  mosqne  is  a  famous  hos-  th^e  is  also  a  similar  collection  belonging  to 
pital    for  insane  and  other  helpless  persons,  MehemetAli.    The  medical  academy,  establish- 
who  are  gratnitonsly  supported  in  great  nnm-  ed  in  182t  by  Mehemet  All  in  the  hospital  of 
hers.    The  mosqne  £1  Azhar  is  celebrated  not  Abonzabel,  was  afterward  transferred  to  Oairo, 
only  for  the  beanty  of  its  arohitectnre,  bat  for  but,  being  unfavorably  affected  by  the  rererses 
containing  a  college,  to  which  many  hundreds  of  1840,  did  not  give  many  signs  of  vitality 
of  students  resort  ^om  all  parts  of  the  Moham*.  until  1856,  when  it  was  reestablished  on  a 
medan  world,  and  which  is  the  great  centre  of  larger  and  improved  scale  in  a  charming  looali- 
the  study  of  Arabian  literature.  The  mosque  of  ty  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  within  a  ^ort  dis- 
Tooloon,  founded  A.  D.  879,  is  interesting,  as  tance  of  Cairo.     The   academy,  which  waa 
exhibiting  specimens  of  the  pointed  arch,  which  inaugurated  on  Sept  10  of  that  year,  is  in« 
was  afterward  introduced  into  Europe,  and  is  tended  to  contain  aifferent  hospitals,  botanical 
one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  tlio  gardens,  a  library,  cabinet,  and  museum  of 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.    North-east  of  the  chemistry  and  natural  histoiy,  and  to  teach  all 
oify,  iust  outside  of  the  walls,  are  a  number  of  the  branchesof  the  medical  and  natural  sciences, 
very  beautiful  mosques,  built  over  the  tombs  of  an^-js  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Clot-Bey.  An 
the  Circassian  and  Borgite  Mamelukes.    In  the  acAemy,  chiefly  designed  for  Uie  military  pro- 
south-eastern  part  of  the  town  is  the  citadel,  a  feesion,  but  embracing  the  general  bram^es  of 
fortress  on  a  hill,  260  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  European  education,  was  opened  in  1855,  by 
city,  containing  the  palace  ot  the  viceroy,  the  Solyman  Fasha,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
mint,  a  manufactory  of  arms,  various  govern-  government  in  1856,  will  admit  JBOO  pupils, 
ment  offices,  barracks,  and  other  buildings,  and  and  is  confided  to  the  direction  of  an  aooom- 
a  splendid  mosque,  begun  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  plished  Egyptian  poet  and  scholar  Bifaah  Bey. 
lately  finished.     Within  the  citadel  is  a  deep  Among  &e  charitable   institutions  of  Cairo 
wdl  cut  through  the  rock,  which,  though  solid,  must   be   mentioned   the  private  school  for 
is  not  hard,  to  the  depth  ot  280  feet.    It  con-  young  orphan  girls,  kept  by  the  sisters  of 
nsts  of  2  portions,  the  upper  part  being  an  the  **6ood  Shepherd."     There  are  about  60 
oblong    square,  24  feet  by  18,  and   155  feet  girls  in  the  institution,  all  natives  of  Egypt, 
deep,  and  the  lower  having  a  similar  shape,  but  comprising  Christians,  Mussulnums,  and 
61  feet  by  9,  and  125  feet  deep.    The  water  Jews,  without  distinction  of  creed.    A  free 
is  raised  from  the  lower  well  into  a  basin  at  pharmacy  has  also  been  opened  by  a  com* 
the  bottom  of  the  upper,  whence  it  is  conveyed  pany  of  sisters  of  charity,  where  the  poor  sick 
to  the  citadel  above,  and  is  commonly  desig-  are  supplied  with  medicine.    In  1857  an  an- 
nated  Joseph's  well,  after  Saladin,  who  is  said  nual  g^ant  of  breadstufis  was  conferred  by 
to  have  constructed  it,  and  who  was  also  called  the  viceroy  upon  the  former,  and  an  annu^ 
Joseph.    The  citadel,'  which  affords  a  splendid  contribution  of  $1,000  upon  Uie  latter  institu- 
view  of  the  city,  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  pyra-  tion. — Cairo  has  2  suburbs,  Boolak,  and  Musr- 
mids.  commands  the  city,  but  is  itself  com-  el-Aatik,  old  Musr,  or  capital,  to  distinguish  it 
manned  by  a  neighboring  ridge  of  the  Mok-  from  Cairo,  which  is  now  the  mtur.    This  lat* 
katam   mountains,    and   is,  therefore,  of  no  ter  suburb  is  also  called  Fostat,  and  by  Euro- 
utUity  against  an  attack  from  without. — ^The  peans  commonly,  but  improperly.  Old  Caara 
difibrent  races  who  inhabit  Cairo  live  in  dis-  Both  these  suburbs  are  on  the  bonk  (tf  the 
tinct  qoarters^  d  which  there  are  many,  as  the  Nile,  and  serve  as  ports  to  the  city.    Fostat 
Jews'  quarter,  the  Frank  quarter,  the  Coptie  contains  some  ancient   buildings,  eiQled   the 
quarter,  &c.    The  streets  leading  to  each  quar-  "  granary  of  Joseph,''  still  used  for  the  storage 
ter  are  closed  at  night  by  gates,  of  which  tnere  of  grain.    On  the  island  of  Bodah,  near  the 
are  71.    Cairo  is  divided,  for  purposes  of  police  town,  is  the  celebrated   Nilometer,   a  rude, 
regidadon,  into  8  wards,  each  of  which  has  a  graduated  column,  many  hundred  years  old, 
separate  presiding  officer,  while  the  whole  are  for  indicating  the  height  of  the  Nile  during  the 
under  the  superintendence   of  one  common  annual  inundation.     From  Fostat  a  canal  of 
diiel     Each   trade,  or  calling,  has  also  its  irrigation  runs  through  Cairo,  and  is  continued 
sheik  or  head,  who  is  in  some  measure  respon-  some  miles  beyond.  ^  It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
sible  for  the  conduct  <tf  the  members  of  his  form  part  of  an  ancient  canal  connecting  the 
goild.    Justice  is  administered  in  a  summary  Nile  with  the  Bed  sea.    From  this  phica  also 
manner;  and  breaches  of  the  public  peace  are  an  aqueduct,  nearly  2  miles  long  and  supported 
sud  to  be  less  common  than  in  some  European  by  about  800  arches,  built  by  the  Arabs,  con- 
dties.    In  the  Frank  quarter  is  a  theatre,  sup-  veys  water  to  the  citadel — ^that  procured  from 
ported  by  subscription  among  tiie  Europeans,  the  well  above  mentioned  being  brackish,  and 
the  troupe  being  composed  of  dUettanti,  with  the  not  used  for  drinking.    Cairo  is  surrounded  by 
exception  of  the  manager,  who  is  an  actor  by  walls,  which  are  pierced  by  several  gates,  some 
profession*    In  the  same  ^quarter  are  the  li-  of  them  of  considerable  beauty.   In  its  environs 
brary  of  the  Egyptian  society,  and  the  Egyptian  are  immense  piles  of  rubbish,  forming  small  hills, 
literary  association*     Ibrahim  Pasha's  library  The  climate  is  warm,  but  considerod  healthy, 
comprised  the  works  of  the  most  noted  Arabic  though,  owing  to  the  filthy  condition  of  the 
and  Torkiah  authors.     The  same  prince  be-  city,  and  its  inhabitants,  the  mortality  is  large. 
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Ophthalmia  w  very  preyalent,  and  the  plagae  bridges  were  thus  prepared;  and  the  French  en- 
oocasionally  makes  terrible  ravages  among  the  gineers,  with  whom  this  was  a  favorite  method, 
population.  The  manu£actares  embrace  silk  introduced  the  same  upon  a  gigantic  scale  in 
and  cotton  fabrics^  gunpowder,  glass  lamps,  the  construction  of  the  breakwater  at  Cher- 
sugar,  sal  ammoniac,  leather,  weapons,  and  bourg.  (See  Bbsakwateb.)  On  our  northern 
iron  ware.  Cairo  is  a  central  station  of  the  rivers  it  is  sometimes  used  by  building  up  an  en- 
overland  route  to  India,  and  its  commerce  is  closure  oflogs  on  the  ice  in  tiie  winter,  and  filling 
considerable.  Hie  slave  market  is  no  longer  this  with  stones,  till  the  whole  breaks  through 
held  in  the  city.  The  black  slaves  are  kept  and  sinks  to  the  bottom. — ^The  French  have  vari- 
ontside  of  the  town,  and  the  Circassian,  GreelE,  ous  applications  for  the  word  in  the  mUitaiy 
Georgian,  and  other  slaves,  are  kept  in  the  art,  all  of  which  depend  upon  its  signification 
private  houses  of  the  dealers.  One  of  the  most  of  box  or  cheat — In  architecture,  it  is  a  sunken 
lucrative  trades  of  Cairo  is  that  in  precious  panel  in  a  flat  or  vaulted  ceiling,  or  in  the  soffit 
atones  and  Jewelry.    The  remarkable  resources  of  a  cornice. 

of  Cairo  make  it  a  favorite  resort  of  Italian,  CAISTOR,  or  Castob,  a  market  town  and 

Greek,  French,  Armenian,  and  other  commer-  parish  of  Lincolnshire,  Eni^and.     It  has  an 

cdal  adventurera,  and  of  intriguers  of  all  nations,  ancient  church  which  stands  on  the  site  of 

who  are  constantly  found  hovering  round  the  Thongoeaster,  a  Roman  station  said  to  have 

court  of  the  viceroy,  busy  in  scheming  and  in  been  rebuilt  by  Hengist  on  as  much  land  as  aa 

endeavoring  to  secure  some  profitable  job.    4-  ox-hide  cut  into  thongs  would  cover.     The 

railroad  connects  it  with  Alexandria,  and  cara-  grammar-school  here  was  founded  in  1680.  The 

vans  annua^y  arrive  from  Darfoor,  Sennaar,  and  manu&cture  of  chairs  of  elm  and  ash  is  actively 

ICoorzook.    Every  year  an  immense  caravan  carried  on.    Pop.  in  1861,  2,40T. 

assembles  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  to  CAITHNESS,  the  most  northern  county  of 

make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  as  the  pil-  Scotland,  containing  an  area  of  618  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

grims  generally  carry  some  goods  with  them  88,709.    Dunnet  Head,  the  most  northerly  point 

ibr  traffic,  their  departure  and  return  is  to  of  Great  Britain,  is  in  Caithness.    The  surface 

Ouro  a  considerable  source  of  wealth.    Mehe-  of  the  county  is  flat.    It  is  generally  moorland, 

met  All  established  a  number  of  schools  after  and  but  a  small  part  is  under  cultivation.    The 

the  European  fashion,  but  his  plan  met  with  climate  is  wet  and  severe,  not  from  the  intense 

much  opposition,  and  had  but  indifferent  sue-  cold,  but  from  storms  and  general  inclemency, 

cess.    The  Greeks  have  2  churches  in  Curo,  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  fish- 

the  Armenians  1,  the  Copts  about  12,  and  the  eries  alternated  with  agricultural  pursuits,  which 

Jews  some  40  synagogues. — The  city  is  said  to  are  much  encouraged  by  the  chief  landowners, 

have  been  founded  about  A.  D.  970,  by  Moaz,  The  general  state  of  the  county  is  very  primi- 

an  Arabian  caliph  from  western  Africa,  who  tive,  population  being  scanty  and  the  means  of 

gave  it  the  name  of  M  JSdhirehy  or  the  victori-  communication  limited.    Gaelic  is  still  much 

ous,  in  oonunemoration  of  his  conquest  of  spoken.    This  remote  district  was  formerly  the 

Egypt.    This  prince  made  Fostat  his  capital,  ddef  commercial  outlet  of  Scotland,  from  which 

but  in  the  12th  century  the  seat  of  govern-  an  active  trade  was  carried  on  with  northern 

ment  was  removed  to  Cairo,  which  henceforth  Europe.    The  Caithness  weights  and  measures 

became  the  mttar  or  capital,  while  Fostat  was  were  from  this  circumstance  made  the  Scottish 

called  the  old  capital,  Mnsr-el-Aatik.    At  the  standard  by  David  U.    The  harbor  of  Wick, 

beginning  of  the  15th  century  Cairo  was  one  of  the  principal  town,  is  commodious,  and  has  been 

the  most  flourishiuff  cities  in  the  world,  the  cen  greatly  improved  by  the  expenditure  of  a  con* 

tre  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  India,  siderable  sum  of  money.    The  county  gives  the 

and  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  Africa.    In  tiUe  of  earl  to  the  Sinclair  family,  and  returns 

1754  it  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake ;  one  member  to  the  house  of  commons, 

in  1798  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  were  CAIUS.  I.  A  Roman  general,  son  of  Harcoa 

however  expelled  by  tiie  English  in  1801,  and  Agrippa  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus 

the  city  has  since  been  a  dependency  of  Tnr-  Cesar,  whoHved  in  the  first  century  before  our 

key,  under  the  rule  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  era.     He  was  adopted  by  Augustus,  served 

The  population  has  usually  been  greatly  over-  under  Tiberius  in  Germany,  and  was  sent  as 

estimated,  and  probably  does  not  exceed  200,-  proconsul  against  the  Arabians,  Armenians,  and 

000,  of  which  there  are  over  120,000  Moham-  Parthians.    He  reduced  Armenia  and  routed 

meaans,  60.000  Copts,  and  many  J  ews,  Franks^  Tigranes.    He  was  treacherously  wounded  at  a 

Greeks,  ana  Armenians.  private  interview  with  an  enemy,  and  sank  early 

CAISSON,  a  French  contrivance  formerly  and  much  regretted  under  the  effects.    IL  A 

much  used  in  obtaining  foundations  for  piers.  Christian  theologian  and  bishop  of  the  8d  cen- 

Originally  it  was  a  roughly  made  strong  basket,  tunr.    His  origin  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  a  dis- 

filled  with  stones,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom,  cipie  of  St.  Irenieus.    He  had  a  conference  with 

Afterward  strong  boxes  of  plank,  well  secured  Procus,  the  leader  of  the  Montanists,  and  in  210 

with  iron  bands,  were  used  for  this  purpose.  In  was  appointed  a  bishop  with  the  commission  of 

them  the  stones  were  regularly  laid  in  masonry,  preaching  to  the  heathen  in  foreign  parts.    He 

and  the  whole  sunk  tc^ther  to  the  bottom,  regarded  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrewa 

The  foundations  of  Westminster  and  Bladdriar's  as  apocryphal,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote 
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agWBst  OerinihDS  and  the  Millenftriftna.     Ws  Malay   archipelago,    a  speoies  of  fnMleuea^ 

last  -work  was  one  aimed  at  thofle  who  asserted  nam^   the   ec^eputi^  though   possibly   it   is 

that  Jeana  Christ  was  only  a  man.    III.  Oaids,  the  if.  minor  of  l>e  Oandolle.    The  name  is  a 

&r.,  bishop  of  Rome,  died  April  21, 296.  He  was  corraption  of  the  Malay  designation  of  the  oil ; 

a  native  of  Dalmatia,  and  nephew  of  the  em-  nUnyah  hapit-.putih,  *^  white  wood  oil;'*  the 

peror  Diocletian.    He  saoceeded  Eutyohianos  latter  words  being  written  by  the  Dutch,  eajoe' 

Deo.  16,  288.    At  the  time  of  the  first  persecn-  vuti;  and  hence  the  English  corraption,  cige- 

tioQ  of  the  Christians  by  Diocletian,  he  was  pat.    The  whiteness  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  is 

forced  to  find  safety  in  an  obscure  retreat  the  cause  of  the  name  given  to  the  oil.    It  is  in 

CAIUS,  JoHir,  the  founder  of  Oaios  college,  high  repute,  not  only  as  a  llnimeot,  bnt  as  an 

Oambridge  university,  bom  at  Norwich,  Oct  6,  internal  remedy  among  the  different  peoples  of 

1610,  d&Ml  in  Oambridge,  «Jaly  29,  1678.    His  the  archipelago,  especially  the  Javanese.     A 

name  was  EAye  or  Key,  which  he  Latinized  few  Ohinese  and  Javanese  traders  of  Batavia, 

into  Caina.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Gonville  hall,  are  the  sole  factors  of  the  trade  in  cjgepat.  The 

Cambridge,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  leaves  are  gathered  on  a  dry  hot  day,  and  being 

While  at  Oambridge  he  distinguished  himself  by  steeped  in  water  they  commence  fermenting, 

variona  translationa  from  the  classics.  He  spent  and  are  then  distilled.    The  quantity  of  oil  ob- 

•ome  time  in  travelling  on  the  continent,  studied  tained  is  small,  and  it  being  extensively  used  by 

medicine  at  Padua,  under  Montanus  and  Ye-  the  Malaya,  the  price  it  commands  is  very  high. 

•alina,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Bologna  It  is  imported  in  glass  bottles,  and  as  received 

8541).  In  1642  he  lectured  at  Padua  on  the  it  is  commonly  of  a  fine  green  color,  which  has 
reek  text  of  Aristotie,  and  in  the  following  been  attributed  to  the  copper  vessels,  in  which 
year  made  a  tour  through  Italy,  visiting  the  it  was  prepared.  Copper  has  indeed  been  de- 
prinoipal  libraries,  in  order  to  compare  the  tected  in  some  samples  of  it ;  but  not  always 
less,  of  Qalen  and  Celsus.  He  returned  to  his  being  found,  the  color  is  supposed  by  some  to 
native  country  in  1644,  and  practised,  first  at  be  the  natural  color  of  the  oil,  derived  from  the 
Cambrid^  then  at  Shrewsbury,  and  afterward  menish  principle  or  chlorophyll  of  the  leaves, 
at  Norwich.  He  was  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  Whatever  ma^  be  the  cause,  the  color  disap- 
leetorer  on  anatomy  to  the  company  of  surgeons,  pears  by  rectitying  the  oiL  This  is  tiien  a  very 
London.  In  164t  he  became  Mow  of  the  col-  thin  fluid,  transparent,  of  a  warm,  pungent  taste 
lege  of  physicians,  and  was  appointed  court  and  odor  like  that  of  camphor  and  turpentine 
physician  to  the  young  king  Edward  VI.,  which  mixed.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  omy  par- 
appointment  he  retained  under  Queens  Mary  tially  so  in  water ;  bums  readily  without  resi- 
ttsd  Elizabeth.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  an  due,  and  is  of  specific  gravity  0.914  to  0.927. 
exciting  controversy  arose  between  the  sur-  It  is  often  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine 
geona  and  physicians  of  London,  as  to  the  right  and  camphor,  or  oil  of  rosenoary.  It  is  used  in 
of  the  former  to  administer  internal  remedies  medicine  for  its  highly  stimulant  quaJity,  either 
for  the  sciatica.  Dr.  Cains  argued  the  negative  as  an  external  application  mixed  with  the  same 
BO  ably  on  behalf  of  the  physicians,  that,  al-  quantity  of  olive  oil  for  gouty  and  rheumatic 
though  the  auiveons'  case  was  supported  by  the  pains,  or  taken  internally  in  cases  of  chronic 
bishop  of  London  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  rheumatism,  and  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
the  decision  was  against  the  risht  of  the  sur-  bowels.  Some  have  highly  reconmiended  its 
geona  to  continue  the  practice  of  administering  use  in  cholera.  It  is  introduced  into  the  cavi- 
medicine&  Dr.  Caius  was  elected  president  of  ties  of  aching  teeth,  to  relieve  the  pain. 
the  college  of  physicians  for  7  rears  in  suoces-  CAJETAN,  or  Cajbtantts  (Tomuaso  db 
non.  There  is  extant  a  book  of  the  college  an-  Yio),  an  Italian  cardinal,  bom  July  26, 1470, 
nals  from  1666  to  1672  written  by  him  in  Latin,  at  Gaeta,  died  in  Rome,  Aug.  9, 1684.  He  en- 
which  is  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  the  tered  tlie  order  of  Dominican  friars,  graduated 
transactions  of  that  college.  He  was  dismissed  as  a  doctor,  and  was  elected  generd  of  his  order 
from  the  royal  service  in  1668  on  suspicion  of  in  1608.  When  Pope  Julius  II.  was  summoned 
fkvoriog  the  Catholic  party.  He  obtained  per-  to  appear  before  the  council  of  cardinals  assem- 
nuasion  to  endow  and  raise  Gronville  hall  into  bled  at  Pisa  and  afterwu^  at  Milan,  in  the  in- 
a  college,  which  stiU  bears  his  name,  and  accept-  terest  of  King  Louis  XII.  of  France,  Cigetan  un- 
ed  the  mastership  thereofl  The  last  days  of  nia  dertook  his  defence,  asserting  that  to  the  pope 
life  were  passed  m  the  seclusion  of  his  college,  alone  belonged  the  power  of  convening  a  coun- 
His  works  are  numerous,  on  various  subjects;  dl.  He  was  appointed  cardinal  in  1617  by  Leo 
many  of  them  have  been  reprinted  in  modem  X.,  and  sent  as  a  legate  in  Qermany  to  bring  the 
times.  emperor  Maximilian  and  the  king  of  Denmark 
CAJANO,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Yal  into  the  league  formed  against  the  Turks.  His 
Ombrone.  It  has  a  handsome  villa,  belonging  efforts  to  make  Luther  recant  his  doctrines 
to  the  grand  duke,  and  an  iron  suspension  bridge  proved  in  vain.  In  1619  he  was  present,  as 
over  the  river.  The  celebrated  Bianca  Capello  Koman  legate,  at  the  assembly  of  the  electors 
died  here  in  1687.  of  the  empire,  and  sided  with  the  partisans  of 
CAJEPUT  OIL,  a  volatile  oil,  distilled  from  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  who  was  elected  emperor 
the  leaves  of  a  small  myrtaceous  tree  or  shrub,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Y.  Then  he  return- 
found  alone   in  the  island  of  Booro  in  the  ed  to  Borne,  but  was  soon  ordered  by  Adrian 
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VL  to  HnngftTy,  which  was  inyaded  by  the  Ultra  II.,  898,584;  Calabria  Ultra  I  838,180. 

Tarka.    In  1624:  he  was  recalled  to  Rome  bj  The  Apennines  reach  through  the  whole  length 

dement  YII.    On  the  capture  of  Rome  in  1527,  of  Calabria,  forming  a  large  irregular  ridge  in 

being  taken  prisoner  by  the  imperial  troops,  the  centre,  with  branches  toward  the  sea  in 

under  the  command  of  the  constable  of  Bonr-  either  direction.      Between   these   mountain 

bon,  he  had  to  pay  5.000  crowns  as  a  ransom  branches  are  numerous  yalleys,  and  near  tiie 

for  hU  liberty,  whicli  sum  he  was  obliged  to  shore  extensive  plains,  where  the  vine,  the 

borrow  from  his  friends.  mulberry,  and  the  olive,  the  orange,  lemon,  and 

CALABAR,  Kbw,  the  name  of  a  river  and  fig  trees  grow  luxuriantly.    Some  of  the  moun- 

town  in  Africa,  lying  about  80  miles  west  of  tains  produce  the  manna  ash,  from  which  by 

Old  Calabar.    The  river  is  one  of  the  mouths  an  incision  into  its  bark  manna  is  abundantly 

of  the  Niger,  at  20  miles  fVoin  the  sea  is  6  gathered.    Many  of  Hhe  northern  valleys  are 

fathoms  deep,  and  enters  the  bight  of  Biafra  by  used  for  pasturage ;  and  the  principal  wealth  of 

the  same  estuary  as  the  Bonny.    The  town  some  of  the  districts  is  invested  m  fiocks  of 

stands  on  an  iskmd  in  the  river  about  25  miles  sheep.    8i]k  has  been  for  several  centuries  the 

fh>m  the  sea,  and  contains  upward  of   800  principal  article  of  manufacture ;  but  the  in- 

houses.    Its  trade  consists  in  slaves.  Ivory,  and  creased  tax  which  has  been  set  upon  it  has 

palm  oil,  for  which  European  goods  are  receiv-  diminished  its  amount  of  late.    Calabrian  white 

ed  in  exchange.  and  red  wines  are  noted  for  their  excellent 

CALABAR,  Old,  n  country  of  Guinea  in  taste.    The  natives  of  Calabria  are  a  hardy  and 

West  Africa,  on  the  Old  Calabar  frith,  in  the  enduring  race  of  men ;  of  a  passionate  disposi- 

bight  of  Biafra,  at  about  lat.  5**  N.  and  long,  tion,  and   much    addicted   to   playing  cards. 

8^  £.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Old  Calabar  and  Numerous  bands  of  gypsies,  and  a  distinct  sallow 

Cross  rivers,  and  has  about  70,000  inhabi-  and  muscular  race  of  ^^aouts,  sdso  subsist  in  the 

tanta,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  slaves.    Its  prin-  country.  Calabria  is  subject  both  to  earthquakes 

cipal  towns  are  Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town,  and  inundations.    In  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 

the  former  with  a  population  of  7,000,  the  hitter  tury  Calabria  reverted  to  Roger  IL,  king  of 

of  6,000.    The  chief^  and  freemen  are  engaged  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  has  since  remained  un- 

in  the  palm-oil  trade  with  British  merchants,  der  the  sway  of  that  monarchy,  the  presump- 

They  bring  the  oil  from  the  interior,  and  receive  tive  heir  to  the  Neapolitan  crown  bearing  the 

in  return  for  it  English  wares  and  manufactures,  title  of  duke  of  Calabria. 

Several  missions  have  been  established  in  the  CALAIIORRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cas- 

country,  which  have  met  with  encouraging  *  tile,  in  the  province  of  Logrofio,  on  the  river 

success.  Cidacos  near  its  J  unction  with  the  Ebro.    It  is 

CALABASH  TREE,  (erefoentia  ettjete\  is  a  old  and  decayed  in  appearance,  and  its  houses 

native  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  continent  are  generally  mean ;  its  cathedral,  in  the  mixed 

of  America.    It  grows  to  al)out  the  height  and  Gothic  style,  and  an  episcopal  palace,  are  alone 

bulk  of  an  apple  tree,  with  crooked  horizontal  worthy  of  note.    Calimorrn  is  the  ancient  Cala- 

braoches.     It  has  wedge-shaped  leaves,  pale  gurris,  and  is  memorable  as  the   birthplace 

white  flowers  on  the  trunk  ana  branches,  and  a  of  Quintilian,  and  for  its  desperate  but  nnsuc- 

roundish  fruit,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  cessful  resistance  to  a  siege  in  the  year  72  B.  C. 

diameter.    The  calabash  fruit  contains  a  pale  The  remains  of  Roman  towers  and  an  aque- 

yeDow,  juicy  pulp,  of  an  unpleasant  taste,  winch  duct  may  still  bo  traced.    The  celebrated  warm 

is  deemed  a  valuable  remedy  in  several  disor-  baths  of  Amedillo  are  within  a  short  distance 

ders,  both  internal  and  external.    The  uses  to  of  Cnlahorra.    Pop.  in  1852,  5,900. 

which  the  fruit  of  the  calabash  tree  is  applied  CALAIS,  a  city  of  Washington  oo.,  Me., 

are  very  numerous.    It  is  covered  with  a  green-  at  the  head  of  the  tide  on  the  St.  Croix,  80 

ish-yellow  skin,  enclosing  a  thin,  hard,  and  miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  easternmost  extremity 

almost  woody  shell,  which  is  employed  in  lieu  of  the  state,  and  opposite  the  English  to>vn  of  St 

of  various  kinds  of  domestic  utensils,  such  as  Stephen,  the  river  St.  Croix  forming  part  of  the 

bowls,  cups,  and  goblets  of  every  description,  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the 

These  shells  are  so  hard  and  close-grained  that,  British  possessions  on  our  north-eastern  frontier; 

when  filled  with  any  fluid,  they  may  sometimes  lat  45°  N.,  long.  67°  W.;  pop.  in  1865,  6,119. 

be  put  on  the  fire  and  used  as  kettles  without  It  was  incorporated  under  a  town  government  in 

injury.    They  are  also  cut  and  carved,  various-  June,  1809,  and  erected  into  a  city  in  1850.    It 

ly  stiuned,  and  polished,  as  ornamental  vessels,  is  a  place  of  large  trade  in  lumber,  which  is  man- 

CALABOZO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Cara-  ufactured  from  the  extensive  forests  upon  the 

cas,  Venezuela.    It  was  formerly  a  mere  Indian  upper  waters  of  the  St  Croix.     Ship-building 

village,  but  has  now  about  5,000  inhabitants, '  is  also  a  growing  branch  of  its  trade.    Tlie  tide 

most  of  whom  own  large  herds  of  cattle.  rises  here  from  20  to  28  feet    Its  lumber  is  sent 

CALABRIA,  the  southern  part  of  the  king-  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  the  Wci^t  India 

dom  of  Naples  and  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  islands,  and  to  the  coastwise  ports  of  the  U.  S., 

lying  between  the  parallels  of  22"  48'  and  82''  going  south  as  far  as  the  Potomac.    The  arri- 

N.  lat.,  and  having  an  area  of  over  6,000  sq.  vals  of  vessels  in  1857  numbered  521,  and  the 

m. ;  total  pop.  in  1856, 1,187,782,  comprbed  in  departures  522.    The  exports  of  sawed  lumber 

8  provinces:  Calabria  Citra,  456,018;  Calabria  from  the  river  in  that  year  were  65,000,000 
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feet,  of  wbkh  abont  80,000^000  went  to  foreign  town  and  a  castle  at  its  entrance  near  the  sea* 
porta.  The  other  exports  were  68.000,000  laths,  shore.  In  1347,  Oalais,  after  a  siege  which 
17,000,000  shingles,  2,000,000  pickets,  90,000  lasted  no  less  than  11  months,  was  obliged  to 
clapboards,  8,000  sugar  boxes,  4,000  hackmatao  surrender  to  Edward  III.,  and  was  saved  from 
fihip-knees,  and  1,400  cords  of  wood  and  bark,  entire  destraotion  by  the  heroic  devotion  of 
The  machinery  for  sawing  lumber  is  propelled  Eustace  do  St.  Pierre  and  his  5  companions, 
exclusively  by  water  power,  and  consists  of  63  The  citizens  were  compelled  to  leave  -  the 
nuUs,  and  40  lath  and  shingle  machines.  Thirty-  town,  aod  an  English  colony  was  established 
six  of  the  mills  contain  "gangs"  of  saws,  each  here.  After  being  more  than  200  years  an  Eng- 
gang  consisting  of  16  movable  upright  saws  in  lish  city,  Calais  was,  in  Jan.  1558,  retaken  by 
a  an^e  frame,  26  mUls  run  single  saws,  and  2  the  celebrated  Francis,  duke  of  Guise.  The 
run  arcnlar  saw8|  the  whole  having  a  capacity  of  Spaniards  took  possession  of  it  in  1596,  but 
production  equal  to  700,000  superficial  feet  of  had  to  surrender  it  on  the  peace  of  Yervins, 
sawed  lumber  per  day.  The  water  power  is  of  a  1598.  It  was  vainly  be^eged  by  the  Spanish 
superior  character,  the  large  lakes  at  the  head  of  army  in  1657,  and  twice  bombarded  by  the  Eng- 
the  river  acting  as  reservoirs  during  the  dry  sea-  lish  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1803, 
son,  and  preventing  sudden  rises  by  freshets ;  the  during  the  preparat  ions  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne, 
maximum  rise  of  the  river  fi*om  the  lowest  point  an  Engliab  fleet  attempted,  but  &iled,  to  surprise 
of  depression  being  less  than  10  feet.  A  railroad  it  The  same  year  it  was  visited  by  Nanoleon. 
conveys  the  lumberfrom  the  miUs  to  the  wharves,  On  April  24,  1814,  Louis  XVIIL  landed  here, 
and  extends  20  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  river,  which  event  has  been  commemorated  by  the 
The  town  imports  annually  about  100,000  bush,  erection  of  a  pillar.  The  town  is  now  a  fortress 
of  corn,  20,000  bbls.  of  flour,  and  2,000  bbls.  of  of  the  2d  class,  surrounded  by  newly  improved 
pork.  It  owns  8,000  tons  of  shipping  in  coasting  walls  and  bastions,  and  protected  by  a  strong 
vessels  and  steamers.  It  has  a  steam  flour  mill,  citadel  commanding  also  the  port.  It  ia  neatly 
an  establlshmentfor  grinding  and  calcining  plas*  built,  with  regulai'ly  laid-out  streets  and  clean 
ter  of  Paris  which  turns  out  about  15,000  casks  houses,  so  much  so  that,  according  to  a  traveller, 
per  annum,  an  iron  foundery,  a  dry  dcKk,  several  it  looks  like  the  picture  of  a  citv.  The  ramparts^ 
grist  mills^  and  a  number  of  small  factories  for  which  are  planted  with  trees,  form  an  agreeable 
various  kinds  of  wood  manufacture.  Two  steam-  promenade.  The  gate  on  the  road  to  Paris,  con- 
boats  ply  upon  the  river,  and  a  semi- weekly  line  structed  in  1635,  is  a  fine  piece  qf  architecture 
of  steamers  runs  in  connection,  to  St  John  on  the  Very  few  monuments  deserve  to  be  mentioned, 
east,  and  Portland  and  Boston  on  the  west.  A  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  parish  church,  • 
tri- weekly  stage  runs  northerly  to  the  interior  built  by  the  English,  which  is  a  fine  building  with 
100  miles,  connecting  with  ^e  upper  valley  a  lofty  spire.  Hanufisictures  are  unimportant, 
of  the  St.  John  river  in  the  province  of  New  except  those  of  tulle  (bobbinet),  which  employ 
Brunswick,  and  two  daily  stages  run  to  the  west  no  less  than  600  looms,  each  loom  requiring  the 
The  city  contains  8  chqrches,  16  school  houses,  attendance  ofa  number  of  workmen,  beside  3,600 
1  high  school,  and  1  academy.  Education  is  women  and  children  for  the  preliminary  prepa- 
gratuitoos.  The  average  annual  attendance  at  rations.  This  branch,  as  well  as  others,  would 
the  schools  is  700.  The  amount  of  money  raised  have  been  still  more  prosperous,  if  not  prevented 
by  voluntary  taxation  in  1858  was  $16,000,  or  by  the  war  regulations  governing  the  country 
about  1  per  cent  npon  the  full  market  value  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  lortreas.  The  principal 
the  property  aasewed.  It  was  for  schools  $8,000^  trade  of  Calais  consists  in  carriages,  French 
streets  and  highways  $2,000,  poor  $2,000,  city  wines^  brandies,  and  eggs,  exported  to  Great 
expenses  $2,500,  interest^  deficiencies,  &c,  $3,-  Britain,  for  which  are  received  in  return  butter 
600,  state  and  county  taxes  $3,000.  Witliin  the  and  leather  from  Ireland.  Vessels  are  fitted 
city  limits,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  lies  St.  out  for  the  mackerel,  herring,  and  cod  fisheriesi 
Croix  or  Big  island,  on  which  Pierre  du  Gast^  The  coasting  is  more  important  than  the  foreiga 
Sienr  de  Monta,  wintered  in  1604-^5,  on  the  trade.  At  present,  the  principal  dependence  of 
voyage  in  which  he  founded  Port  Boyd  in  Nova  Calais  is  on  the  resort  of  travellers  to  and  from 
Scotia,  the  first  permanent  French  settlement  in  England,  which  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the 
America.  competition  of  Boulogne.  It  has  daily  comma- 
CALAIS,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  depart-  nication  by  steamer  with  several  English  porta^ 
ment(^ Pas  de  Calais,  on  the  straits  of  Dover,  29  and  has  had  telegraphic  communication  by  a 
miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Boulogne,  225  miles  N.  N.  W.  cable  across  the  channel  since  1851.  The  port 
of  Pari&  It  had  once  some  pretension  to  an-  is  of  easy  access,  and  can  admit  vessels  of  400  or 
taqui^,  being  regarded  by  the  learned  as  the  500  tons,  but  is  laid  bare  at  ebb  tide.  The  en- 
PortuilUvM^  whence  Caasar  sailed  for  England;  trances  in  1858  consisted  of  1,504  foreign  ves» 
bat  it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  this  sels,  representing  178,375  tons;  of  53  coasting 
honor  belonged  to  the  little  village  of  Wissant  vessels,  tonnage,  3,197;  and  the  clearances  of 
Cdaifl  is  not  mentioned  before  the  11th  century,  1,306  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  140,866 ;  and  of  44 
when  in  997  Baldwin  lY.,  count  of  Flanders,  inthe  coasting  trade,  tonnage  3,079.  In  1857,  the 
improved  the  port,  which  was  protected  by  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  foreign  vessels  were 
erectioB  of  2  towers.  In  1224,  Philip  of  France,  coUectively  2,808,  tonnage  424,000.  The  town 
eouAt  of  Borgondyi  built  a  wall  around  the  communicates  by  the  Aa  with  the  St.  Qnentinca- 
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md,  and  bj  a  branch  with  the  northern  rail-  «BC|ae  mi^eaty,  he  is  harcUj  snrpaased  bj  any 

road,  both  which  facilities  hard  lately  enhanced  liYing  painter. 

its  inland  trade.  Daniel  O^Oonnell  was  edu-  OALAMIANES,  the  name  of  a  gronp  of  id- 
eated in  the  Jesnit  college  here  for  the  priest-  ands^  and  proTince  of  the  Philippine  archipel- 
hood.  I^ganlt-Lebmn  was  bom  here,  ana  Ladj  ago.  The  group  consists  of  the  hurge  islands : 
Hamilton,  Nelson's  Emma,  died  here  in  1815.  Busoagan,  Gakmian,  Linacapan,  Ooron,  Dnma- 
Pop.  11,000,  comprising  about  400  English.  ran,  lioe,  Lntaya,  Oarandaga,  and  about  240 

OALAMANOO,  a  wooUen  stuff  of  a  fine  unimportant  islands  and  islets.  This  group  and 
gloss,  and  chequered  in  the  warp,  the  diecks  the  northern  portion  of  the  great  island  of  Pa- 
appearing  on  the  right  side.  It  is  manufactured  lawan,  called  Paragua,  constitnte  the  province, 
in  England,'  and  extensive]  j  in  the  Netherlands,  which  is  the  poorest  and  least  populous  of  the  85 

OATiAMANDER  WOOD,  the  hardest  and  divisions  constituting  the  Spanish  PJiilippines. 
most  beautiftil  species  of  all  the  fanc^  woods  im-  Area  about  2,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  17,820.  The  in- 
ported  from  Oeylon.  It  is  so  hard  that  edge-  habitants  of  the  group  and  of  the  Spanish  por- 
tools  cannot  work  it^and  it  has  to  be  shaped  tion  of  Palawan,  are  of  the  Bisaya  race;  and  have 
hy  rasps  and  files.  It  exhibits  great  richness  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Spanish 
and  variety  of  color,  very  different  shades  being  missionaries.  Since  the  conversion,  the  improve- 
doeely  intermixed,  the  prevailing  one  being  ment  in  the  condition  of  the  Paraguans,  espe- 
a  fine  chocolate.  It  is  so  expensive  that  it  is  daily,  has  been  most  notable ;  before  this  oocur- 
imported  only  occasi(Hially.  rence  they  lived  in  naked  savagery,  like  the 

OALAMBUOO,  a  valuable  limber  tree,  found  southern  Palawans,  who  recognize  the  dominion 
alone  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  island  of  of  the  piratical  sultan  of  Sooloo ;  at  the  present 
Luzon.  For  diipbuilding  it  is  esteemed  in  the  day  the  Paraguans  live  in  communities,  m  neat 
Philippines  as  superior  to  the  live  oak,  or  the  dwellings  of  their  own  construction ;  they  man- 
teak.  It  resembles  the  latter  when  di'essed,  has  ufiacture  their  own  clotiiing,  and  their  agricul- 
the  same  dark  unctuous  appearance,  and  like  it  tnral  and  mechanical  implements ;  they  export 
is  never  attacked  by  the  omnivorous  and  ter-  ratans,  bees'  wax,  and  biids'  nests ;  and  contrib- 
ribly  destructive  white  ant  of  the  Malay  archi-  nte  a  substantial  amount  of  revenue  to  the 
pelogo.  Several  colonial  ships  built  of  this  support  of  the  beneficent  government,  which 
timber,  50  years  ago,  are  reported  to  be  still  has  done  incomparably  more  to  advance  the 
aeaworthy.  The  experiments  made  at  the  arse-  welfare  of  its  Indian  subjects,  than  any  other 
nal  of  Manila  upon  calambuco  wood  exhibit  European  government  in  the  eastern  hemiaphere. 
great  strength  and  elasticity.  Beside  e^ips,  a  The  Galamianes  group  does  not  partake  of  the 
great  varied  of  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  volcanic  character  of  Luzon,  and  other  great 
warlike  instruments  are  made  from  this  timber,  islands  of  the  archipelago ;  it  is  much  less  produo- 
This  name  is  also  given  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  tive,  subject  to  a  not,  humid,  and  insalubrious 
to  a  tree  which  produces  an  odoriferous  wood,  atmosphere,  and  the  agricultural  labors  of  the 
the  agila,  or  eagle  wood,  and  aloes  wood  of  inhabitants  are  greatly  thwarted  by  the  de- 
oonmierce.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Siam,  the  strnctive  voracity  ofgreatnumbers  of  wild  hogs^ 
Malay  peninsula,  and  in  the  northern  portion  porcupines,  doer,  squirrels,  parrots,  and  other 
of  Sumatra;  but  is  also  found  in  the  Indian  animals  and  birds.  This  superabundance  of 
peninsula,  where  it  is  called  o^Aoru;  and  hence,  wild  animal  life  prevails  mostly  in  the  islands 
it  is  sometimes  named  by  the  Malays,  kayu-  Busuagan  and  Calamian.  The  inhabitants  are 
gharu.  The  perfumed  wood  is  supposed  to  be  oftentimes  disposed  to  return  to  their  former 
a  diseased  tumor  in  the  tree,  arising  from  the  sylvan  life,  when  subdstence  was  so  easily  pro- 
wound  of  a  timber  worm.  The  thickened^  re-  cured  by  the  chase ;  but  their  philanthropic 
sinous  sap  formed  in  these  tumors,  is  used  as  Spanish  pastors  encourage  and  aid  them  in  the 
an  incense  in  all  eastern  countries.  There  is  construction  of  better  dcSfences  for  the  preserva- 
much  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  East  tions  of  the  fruits  of  their  agricultural  labors, 
Indian  naturalists,  relative  to  the  tree  yielding  and  impress  upon  them  the  advantages  of  sys- 
the  ffenuine  agila ;  and  this  perfume  and  does  tematic  labor,  and  the  comforts  of  civilization 
wood  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  products  of  which  spring  from  it. 

different  trees ;  but  it  is  the  heart  of  tbe  iboyti-  CALAMINE.  This  name  is  given  to  2  differ- 
halambahf  or  cdambnco  tree,  which  produces  ent  ores  of  dnc,  one  of  which  is  the  silicate, 
the  does  wood,  and  in  the  bark  the  agila  is  and  the  other  the  carbonate.  The  most  corn- 
formed.  The  a^a  does  not  yidd  its  exciting  mon  ore  worked  for  zinc  is  the  anhydrous  car- 
aroma  until  it  IS  burned;  but  the  calambuco  bonate.  It  occurs  crystallized  in  rhomboidd 
or  does  difiEhses  its  fragrance  when  rubbed  in  forms,  of  vitreous  lustre,  and  a  little  pearly, 
the  hands.  of  white,  ydlowidi  gra^^  or  brown  color,  semi- 

OALAME,  AxxxAVDBB,  a  lii^ng  Swiss  land-  transparent  or  opaque,  in  forms  botryoidd,  sta- 
scape  pdnter,  of  NeufchAtel,  who  settled  at  an  lactitic,  and  remform,  and  in  crystalline  incms- 
early  age  in  Geneva,  where  he  became  the  pupil  tations.  Its  hardness  is  5,  its  specific  gravity  4 
of  Diday,  and  whither  he  returned  after  having  to  4.45.  It  contdns  oxide  of  zinc  64.81,  and  car- 
spent  some  time  at  Rome.  He  has  produced  bonic  add  85.19.  It  dissolves  with  effervescence 
pictures  of  the  most  prominent  scenes  of  the  in  acids,  and  is  also  sduble  in  ammonia  mod»«te- 
Alps,  and  in  his  power  to  render  their  piotur-  ly  heated.  It  occurs  in  thick  beds  and  irr^golar 
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masee,  among  caloareow  rocks  of  the  seoondA-  a  specimen  at  Leeds.  Tbey  are  generally-  oon- 
Tj  and  nietamorphic  formations.  It  is  rarely  yerted  into  sandstone,  shale,  or  fire-clay,  whioh- 
fonnd  nnmixed  with  oxide  of  iron  and  the  sill-  ever  of  these  rooks  it  may  he,  in  which  they 
oate  of  zinc  It  is  extensively  worked  for  the  are  found.  They  have  nsaally  heed  regarded 
production  of  zinc  paint  at  YieiUe  Montague,  as  cryptogamous  plants  of  the  equueta  family; 
hetween  Li6ge  and  Aix  la  Ghapelle.  In  this  hut  hy  the  investigations  of  Brongniart,  it  ap- 
country  it  is  found  associated  with  hematite  iron  pears  that  these  obscure  stems  cannot  belong 
ores,  and  also  with  the  sulphnret  of  lead  or  to  any  tribe  of  flowerless  plants,  but  are  more 
galena.  It  is  worked  near  Bethlehem,  Lehigh  nearly  allied  to  the  gymnospermous  dicotyle- 
00.,  Penn.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster.  It  dons.  But  Professor  Williamson,  while  he  ad- 
is  described  in  Dana's  ^  Mineralogy  "  by  the  name  mits  their  remarkable  affinities  with  this  family, 
of  Smithsonite.  Thehydrons  silicate  of  zinc,  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  arrangement  of  their  tie- 
called  eiectro-calamine,  often  accompanies  the  sues  differs  widely  from  that  of  all  known  forms 
anhydrous  carbonate,  and  it  is  usually  the  two  of  gymnosperms. 

minerals  mixed  which  are  designated  by  the  CALAMUS  (Gr.  jcaXa/ior).  I.  A  sort  of  reed, 

name  of  calamine.    It  occurs  in  forms  similar  which  the  ancients  used  as  a  pen  for  writing  on 

to  those  of  the  carbonate,  and  in  crystals  de-  parchment  or  papyrus.      Those   which    came 

rived  from  a  rhomboidal  prism.    Its  hardness  fh>m  Egypt  ana  Onidus  were  the  most  esteemed, 

is  4.5,  or  when  crystallized,  6 ;  its  specific  grav-  When  the  calamus  became  blunt,  it  was  sharp- 

ity  from  8.16  to  8.49.    It  dissolves  by  the  aid  of  ened  with  a  knife.    It  was  split  into  two  nibs, 

heat  in  sulphuricormuriaticaoid,  and  gelatinizes  like  our  modem  pens.    This  instrument  must 

on  cooling.    It  becomes  strongly  electric  by  heat,  not  be  confounded  with  the  stilus,  which  was 

to  which  property  it  owes  its  name.    Its  com-  only  used  for  writing  on  wax  tablets.    IL  In 

position  is  silica  25.1,  oxide  of  zinc  67.4,  and  the  pastoral  poets  of  antiquity,  a  pipe  of  reed, 

water  T.5. — In  pharmacy,  the  term  calamine  is  on  which  enamored  shepherds  would  play ;  in 

applied  only  to  the  native  cavbonate,  which  has  construction  probably  resembling  a  modern  fife 

idways  been  employed  in  an  impure  state.    It  or  flageolet. 

is  ofCsn  sold,  too,  of  a  spurious  quality,  consist-  OALAMY.    I.  Edmund,  an  English  Preshy- 

ing  principally  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  carbo-  terian  divine,  born  in  London  in  Feb.  1600,  died 

nate  of  lime,  with  mere  traces  of  zinc.    It  is  at  Enfield,  Oct.  29, 1666.    He  was  educated  to 

said  that  the  miners  in  England  recognize  2  his  baccttlanreate  at  Pembroke  hall,  Oambridge. 

kinds  of  calamine:  one,  which  they  call  brasses^  But  at  that  time  the  Arminian  controversy 

lamine,  is  sold  to  the  makers  of  brass ;  and  the  ran  high,  and  Pembroke  was  in  the  interest  of 

other,  baryta  calamine,  which  is  the  amorphous  the  Arminian  party.    Young  Oalamy  expressed 

sulphate  of  baryta,  is  sold  to  the  druggists  himself  with  so  much  freedom  in  favor  of  the 

for   native   carbonate    of  zinc.     In  medical  opposite  fidth  that  he  was  cut  off  from  a  fellow* 

preparations  calamine  is  heated  to  redness,  and  ship.    He  was,  however,  b^  Dr.  Felton,  bishop 

reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.    Bythiscal-  of  Ely,  appointed  to  a  vicarage,  and  at  the 

dnation  it  is  converted  into  oxide  of  zinc,  mix-  death  of  his  patron  was  appointed  lecturer  at 

ed  with  the  impurities  of  the  ore.    In  this  state  Bury  St  Edmund's.     Meanwhile,  he  became 

it  is  called  prepared  calamine.    It  is  used  as  an  more  and  more  opposed  to  the  high-church 

external  application  only,  sometimes  in  the  form  party.    Finally,  on  the  publication  of  the  Scot- 

of  cerate,  but  more  commonly  it  is  dusted  upon  tish  liturgy  and  the  ^*  Book  of  Sports,"  Oalamy 

ulcerated  and  excoriated  parts,  upon  which  it  left  the  established  church,  and  spoke  and  acted 

acts  as  a  mild  astringent  and  exsiocant    In  plainly  as  a  non-conformist.    By  the  earl  of 

consequence  of  the  impurities  of  this  article,  Essex  he  was  presented  with  the  living  of 

carbonate  of  ano,  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  Rochford,  which  position  he  was  compelled  to 

substituted  for  it  in  the  ^United  States  Pharmap  resign,  on  account  of  his  health,  soon  after. 

coposia."  He  now  removed  to  London,  and  was  afterward 

OALAMIS,   statuary  and  embosser  of  Athens,  chosen  minister  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury.   He 

was  a  contemporary  of  Phidias,  and  flourished  acted  a  prominent  part  as  a  non-conformist  di- 

between  467  and  429  B.  0.     Pliny  bestows  vine,  though  a  moderate  one,  during  the  rest  of 

the  higheet  nraises  upon  his  horses.    Among  his  life.    Although  an  opponent  of  episcopacy, 

lus  most  celebrated  works  were  a  statue  in  met-  his  opinions  of  which  he  published  in  a  treatise, 

al  of  Apollo  Alexicacos,  in  Athens,  in  429  B.  he  strenuously  ursed  the  propriety  of  good 

0.,  and  which  has  erroneously  been  supposed  treatment  to  Oharles,  and  was  In  &vor  of  the 

to  be  the  Apollo  Belvedere ;  a  colossal  statue  of  restoration.    When,  therefore,  it  was  decided 

Apollo  in  bronze,  80  cubita  in  height,  which  to  invite  the  exiled  son  to  the  throne  of  his 

was  taken  to  Rome  by  LucuUus ;  and  a  Jupiter  father,  Oalamy  was  appointed  as  one  of  the 

Ammon  consecrated  by  Pindar  at  Thebes.  commission  for  that  purnose.    Oalamy  had  been 

OALAMITE,  an  extlnctspecies  of  fossil  plants  an  active  member  of  the  assembly  of  divines, 

found  abnndantiy  in  the  strata  of  the  coal  for-  appointed  by  the  house  of  lords  in  1641  to  re- 

mation,  but  entirely  wanting  above  the  seconda-  port  a  plan  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  ecde- 

ry  formation.    They  are  large  cylindrical  stems,  siastical  difficulties  of  the  realm.    This  was  a 

articulated  at  intervals  like  the  reed,  and  some-  project  congenial  to  his  views  and  temper.    So 

times  14  inches  in   diameter,  as  is  seen  in  long,  therefore,  as  there  was  any  hope  of  ao- 
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Qomplishing  it  through  the  agencies  and  on  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences;  hut  as  soon  as 

Ehm  then  suggested,  he  retuned  his  position ;  (to  use  his  own  expression)  divine  truth  had 

nt  when  the  Bavoy  conference  failed  of  any  flashed  upon  his  mind,  he  threw  all  his  books 

such  result^  he  made  one  more  unsuccessful  at-  into  the  river  Jumna,  and  consecrated  the  rest 

tempt,  and  then,  on  the  passa^  of  the  uniform-  of  his  life  to  religion.    After  having  completed 

ity  act  (1662),  resigned  his  hving,  having  pre-  his  extensive  travels,  he  returned  to  his  native 

vionsly  declined  a  bishopric  from  the  royal  town,  where  he  stood  in  the  odor  of  sanctity, 

favor,  because  of  the  strenuous  conditions  with  Even  miracles  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  to  this 

which  the  gift  was  accompanied.    For  the  re-  day  devout  Mussulmans  make  a  pilgrimage  to 

nudnder  of  his  life  he  lived  in  retirement,  ven-  his  grave. 

turing  to  preach  only  on  one  occasion  (in  the       GALANDSOOG,  a  village  of  Holland,  oa  the 

absence  of  the  curate  of  the  church  he  fre-  Korthsea.    It  was  the  scene  ofa  victory  gained, 

anented),  on  which  occasion  he  gave  offence  to  after  great  loss,  by  the  aUied  British  and  Rus- 
tic royal  party,  and  was  imprisoned  in  New-  sian  forces  over  the  Dutch,  Aug.  27,  1799. 
gate.  He  was  soon,  however,  released.  The  GALAS,  Jean,  a  French  Protestant,  born 
great  fire  of  London  so  affected  him  that  it  pre-  in  1698,  in  Langnedoc,  martyrized  March  9, 
cipitated  his  death.  H.  Edmund,  the  grandson  1762.  He  was  a  merchant  at  Toulouse,  his 
of  tl\e  above,  bom  in  London  in  1671,  died  wife  an  English  lady  of  French  extraction.  One 
June  8,  1782,  was  educated  in  England  and  at  evening  in  Oct  1761,  after  the  family  had  re* 
the  universi^^  of  Utrecht,  where  he  eigoyed  the  tired  from  supper,  his  eldest  son,  Marc  Antoine, 
distinguished  favor  of  many  literary  men.  He  a  young  man  addicted  to  gambling,  aud  of  a 
had  the  offer  of  a  professor's  chair  in  the  uni-  gloomy  disposition,  was  found  dead  at  the  en- 
versity  of  Edinbargh,  which  he  declined,  and  trance  to  his  father's  house.  Beside  the  mem- 
returned  to  England,  having  favorable  intro-  hers  of  OaWs  family,  there  was  at  the  time 
dnctioos  from  scholars  on  the  continent  to  dis-  no  person  in  his  house  excepting  M.  Lavaysse, 
tinguished  English  divines.  But  Calamy  soon  a  young  gentleman  frbm  Bordeaux.  When 
determined  to  be  a  non-conformist,  which  de-  the  corpse  of  young  Galas  was  discovered, 
termination  he  carried  out  with  great  decision  the  greatest  excitement  ensued,  and  the  multi- 
and  earnestness  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Beudo  tude  of  Toulouse,  who  eepecially  at  that  time 
holding  various  important  appointments  as  a  labored  under  the  influence  of  religious  agita- 
non-conformist  divine,  he  published  some  works  tion,  ascribed  the  death  of  the  young  man  to 
which  evince  his  talent  and  zeal.  Among  them  the  fact  that  he  had  intended  to  become  a  con- 
may  be  mentioned  a  continuation  of  the  ^  Life  vert  to  the  church  of  Bome,  and  that  his  family 
and  Times  of  Baxter,''  which  went  through  2  had  murdered  him  in  order  to  prevent  his  se- 
editions  during  his  lifetime,  and  brings  the  his-  cession  ftam  Protestantism.  The  honors  of 
torv  down  to  the  passage  of  the  '^Occasional  martyrdom  were  paid  to  young  Galas  by  the 
Bill"  (1718);  a  vindication  of  his  grandfather  and  Dominican  friars  and  other  GaSiolic  bodies  of 
several  other  non-conformists  (1718);  and  a  con-  Touloase.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp,  a 
tinnation  of  the  lives  of  ejected  ministers,  lee-  catafalque  erected  upon  his  grave,  and  a  skeleton 
turers,  masters,  dx).,  after  the  restoration  (1728).  placed  upon  it,  with  a  martyr^s  palm  in  one 
CALANOHA,  Fbmy  Antonio  de  la,  a  hand,  and  the  act  of  abjuration  in  the  other. 
Peruvian  writer,  born  at  Ghuquisaca  toward  M.  Galas  the  father  was  sentenced  to  die  on  the 
the  end  of  the  16th  century,  died  near  the  wheel  by  a  tribunal  of  18  judges,  only  6  of 
middle  of  the  17t^.  He  was  member  of  whom  diss^sted  from  the  verdict  His  young* 
an  Augustine  convent  at  Lima,  and  in  1619  est  boy,  doomed  to  exUe,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
prior  of  his  order  at  Truxillo.  During  the  the  priests,  who  threw  him  into  a  convent, 
earthquake  which  in  that  year  devastated  with  a  view  of  forcing  him  to  abjure  Oalvinism. 
that  .city,  Galancha  displayed  the  greatest  The  daughters  were  imprisoned  in  a  nunnery, 
firmness,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  A  Catholic  servant  in  ualas's  fiunily,  and  La- 
bis order,  he  became  of  great  service  to  the  vaysse,  were  acquitted,  although  there  was 
frightened  inhabitants.  He  wrote  a  work  much  ill  feeling  against  the  latter,  as  he  was 
on  Peru,  which  was  published  at  Barcelona  suspected  of  being  a  missionary  of  the  Hugue- 
in  1689,  under  the  title  of  Crowica  march  note  of  Guienne.  The  wife  succeeded  in  escap- 
liaada  del  ordsn  de  San  Augtmtin  en  el  Peru,  ing  to  Switzerland,  where  Voltaire,  who  then 
In  1658  an  abridged  French  edition  of  this  resided  at  Ferney,  became  interested  in  the 
work  appeared  at  Toulouse,  under  the  title  of  case;  and  it  was  due  to  his  interference  that 
EUtoire  de  Veglue  du  Ferou,  £lie  de  Beanmont  and  other  eminent  law- 
OALANDAB,  Gbabav  bott  Au,  a  Mussul-  yers  took  it  ii^  hand,  and  obtained  a  reversal  of 
man  fanatic  and  saint  of  the  18th  century,  the  judgment.  The  Galas  family  were  declared 
At  Delhi  he  became  acquainted  with  Kha^a  innocent,  and  a  pension  of  $6,000  granted  to 
Couth  Onddin,  and  in  Ajsia  Minor  he  was  on  them  by  Louis  XY. 

terms  of  intimacy  with  Ghams  Tabriz,  a  Persian       GALASIO,  Mabio  de,  an  Italian  Hebrew 

poet,  and  with  Maulavi  Boum,  a  Mussulman  scholar,  born  1550,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

mystic,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Maulavi,  died  1620,  perfected  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew 

and  the  author  of  the  poem  ^*  MasnavL"    In  his  while  member  of  a  Franciscan  convent  to  such 

youth  Galandar  had  devoted  himself  to  the  an  extent  that  he  became  professor  at  Bome^ 
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and  anthor  of  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  diction-  diiirohes,  barrackS)  hoepitale,  and  rorions  pnb* 

ary.    Hb  fame,  however,  rests  npon  his  con-  lie  buildings.    Itineral  springs  and  stalaotitio 

oordance  of  the  Bible,  which  gives  not  only  the  oaves  exist  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  remains  of 

Hebrew,  bnt  also  the  Latin  version,  affording  at  the  ancient  BUbilis,  the  birthplace  of  Martial,, 

the  tame  time  opportanittes  of  comparing  the  are  not  far  ofll    Pop.  in  1852,  6,885. 

text  with  the    Syriac,  Arabic,  and   Ohaldee  OALATBAYA,    Joa£    Mabia,    a    Spanish 

langoages.    This  work,  which  is  highly  valued  statesman,  bom  at  Merida,  Feb,  26,  1781,  died 

by  theologians  of  all  denominations,  was  pub-  Jan.  24, 1846.    A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  dis- 

Ushed  one  year  after  his  death,  at  the  expense  tingnished  himself  as  an  orator  in  the  cortes  of 

of  the  popes  Paul  Y.  and  Gregory  XY.,  and  Leon  and  Cadiz,  and  was  exiled  in  1816  on  ao- 

edited  by  one  of  Oalasio^s  friends,  Michel  Ange  coant  of  his  liberal  principlea.    Li  1820.  when 

de  Saint  Romaic.    A  2d  edition,  revised  by  the  new  constitution  was  promulgated,  he  was 

Bomain,  appeared  at  London  in  1747,  but  the  allowed  to   return,  was   elected  to   the  na- 

original  edition  is  the  beat.  tional  cortes  by  his  native  district,  and  took  a 

OALASUNGAT,  the  name  of  a  numerous  prominent  position  in  opposition  to  Martinez 

tribe  of  once  piratical  savages,  inhabiting  the  de  la  Rosa.    During  the  revolution  of  1823,  he 

fibanish  province  of  Misamia,  in  the  island  of  officiated  as  minister  of  justice  under  the  revo* 

Mindano.    Ten  years  ago  this  people*  were  in  hztionary  government,  at  Seville  and  Cadiz,  but 

the  lowest  state  of  nature  in  which  man  is  on:  the  advent  of  a  French  army  in  aid  of  Fer- 

fimnd,  seeking  shelter  with  apes  in  tree  tops  dmand  YIL,  he  was  obliged  to  escape  to  £ng- 

and  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and,  like  tiiem,  subsist-  land,  where  he  remained  until  1830,  and  where 

ing  upon  tiie  raw  produce  of  the  forest  and  the  he  continued  to  agitate  as  member  of  the  junta 

water.    In  1849  a  mission  was  established  among  of  Bayonne.    In  1834,  after  the  death  of  the 

them  by  Spanish  missionaries,  of  the  same  inde-  king,  he  brought  about  the  establishment  of 

fitigable  and  devoted  class  who  have  brought  juntas  at  Badcgoz,  Saragossa,  &c.,  which  pro* 

about  snch  remarkable  changes  in  the  mental  daimed  the  constitution  of  1812 ;  and  the  result 

and  physical  condition  of  many  of  the  wild  of  this  agitation  was  that,  on  June  18^  1837, 

tribee  of  the  Philippine  archipelago.    The  Cala-  Maria  Christina  promulgated   a   constitution 

sungays  have  abandoned  their  old  haunts  in  the  more  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  peo* 

inacceflsible  jungles  bordering  upon  the  Gunnng  pie.    For  some  time  he  was  member  of  the 

Inagawan  range  of  mountuns,  and  are  now  to  cabinetasminister  of  justice,  but  dissenting  from 

be  seen  established  in  communities,  cultivating  the  policy  of  Martinez  delaBosa,  he  tendered  his 

the  soil  of  the  plains  tliat  border  upcm  the  Lu*  reugnation.  He  continued,  however,  to  organize 

pagan  and  Leagau  rivers,  and  the  bay  of  Dygau.  juntas,  and,  owing  to  his  machinations^  Espor- 

Conslderable  quantities  of  grain  gold  have  been  tero's  deposition  from  the  regency  was  decided 

recently  discovered  in  several  streams  descend-  upon  by  the  cortes,  Aug.  16,  1843.     Subse- 

ing  from  Gunnng  Inagawan,  and  a  large  portion  auendy  Calatrava  was  elected  member  of  the 

of  the  Oalasnngays  are  actively  engaged  in  gold  Spanish  senate  by  several  provinces,  and  this 

washing.    Theanriferons  toils  of  Mindano  have-  nomination  was  ratified  by  Queen  Isabel  II., 

long  been  esteemed,  by  well-informed  Spaniards  soon  after  her  advent  to  the  Spanish  throne, 

in  Uie  Philippines,  as  much  richer  than  those  of  OALATBAYA  LA  YIEJA,  a  ruined  city  of 

Borneo,  Somatra,  Oelebea»  or  of  any  other  por^  Spain,  on  the  Guadiana.    It  contains  the  re- 

tion  of  the  Malay  archipelago.    But  the  wild  mains  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Calatrava,  which 

and  apparently  irreclaimable  character  of  the  during  the  middle  ages  was  considered  the  key  of 

northern  tribes  of  Mindano,  and  the  desperate  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  was  well  fortified.    The 

ferodty  of  the  Lanun  pirates,  who  poesess  its  knighta  of  Calatrava,  members  of  a  military 

soutfaem  coast,  have  effectuallv  che<^ed  Span-  order  founded  here  in  1158,  distinguished  them- 

ish  enterprise  npon  the  island  until  recently,  selves  by  their  exploits  in  the  Moorish  contests, 

The  missionaries  have  opened  the  way  to  the  but  with  the  lapse  of  years  the  institution  grad- 

gold  regions,  and  to  many  valuable  products  nally  degenerated,  and  toward  the  dose  of  the 

pecnliar  to  this  island ;  and  should  their  success  16th  century  the  grand-mastership  was  united 

with  other  tribes  be  eonal  to  what  has  been  ef-  to  the  crown.    Since  1808  it  has  been  used  as 

feeted  among  the  Ciuasungays,  the  island  of  an  order  of  merit.    The  ancient  name  of  Calor 

Mindano,  deemed  hitherto  inaccessible  on  ao-  trava  was  Oretum  or  Oria. 

count  of  the  ferocity  of  its  people,  will  present  CALAYEBAS,  a  county   in  the  2T.  cen- 

as  interesting  a  spectacle  as  Luzon  or  New  tral  part  of  California,  bordering  on  Utah,  and 

Zealand,  which  exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  a  bounded  on  the  S.  £.  by  the  Stanislaus  river, 

recent  barbarism  converted  to  dvuization.  It  comprises  an  area  of  8,000  sq.  m.    The  Sier- 

CALATAYUD,  a  Spanish  town  in  the  prov-  ra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  range  of  California,  passes 

inoe  of  Saragossa,  on  the  Jalon.    The  desolate  through  its  centre,  and  it  is  drained  by  the 

and  half  ruinous  condition  of  its  streets  destroys  Calaveras.  Mokelumne,  Walker's,  and  Carson's 

the  fiivorable  impression  produced  by  the  ex-  rivers.    On  Chyote  creek,  4  miles  S.  of  Yalle- 

temal  appearance  of  the  town.    It  stands  in  tlie  cito,  are  9  natural  bridges.    Mining,  especially 

midst  of  a  fertile  district^  and  provisions  of  all  for  quartz,  employs  a  large  proportion  of  the 

kinds  are  cheap.  There  are  some  factories  in  the  capital  of  the  inhabitants.    The  productions 

town,  beside  an  episcopal  palace^  convents,  in  1866  were  estimated  at  26,495  bushels  of 
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wheat,  67,181  of  barley,  and  16,940  of  oats.  This  is  also  expelled  by  heat,  the  mineral  being 

There  were  14  saw  miUa,  1  grist  inill,  26  quartz  then  oonverted  into  quicklime,  or  tlie  protoxide 

mills,  and  2  newspaper  offices.    Value  of  real  of  calcium.    The  proportion  of  this  in  calcare- 

estate,  $219,125.      Capital,  Mokelumne  Hill,  ons  spar  is  56  per  cent.,  and  of  carbonic  acid 

Pop.  in  1852,  20,192.  44  per  cent    Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 

OALAVERAS,  a  riyer  of  Oalifomia,  rises  this  mineral  are  from  the  Bossie  lead  mine  of 

among  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  l^eva-  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  where  a  single  crystal 

da,  io  Calaveras  co.,  and  affcer  a  westerly  and  was  found  weighing  165  lbs.    It  is  a  common 

Bontii-westerly  conrse  Joins  the  San  Joaquin  gangue  in  metallic  veins,  and  often  forms  veins 

river  in  the  connty  of  that  name.  in  rock  formations  of  almost  all  ages,  even  when 

OALOAGNINI,  Oeuo,  an  Italian  scholar,  no  ores  are  present  It  possesses  no  value  dif- 
born  atFerrara,  Sept  17,  1479,  died  An^.  27,  ferent  from  that  of  ordinary  limestones;  and 
1541.  After  having  served  in  the  armies  of  these  are  from  their  great  abundance  much 
the  emperor  Maximilian  and  of  Pope  Julius  more  cheaply  obtained  for  the  manufacture  of 
II.,  and  been  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  to  quicklime,  or  for  fluxes  of  ores,  than  the  crys- 
Rome  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Alfonso  I.,  he  tallized  mineral  could  be. 
became,  on  his  return,  canon  of  the  cathedral.  OALOAREOUS  SPRINGS.  Rain  water,  con- 
and  professor  of  literature  at  the  university  of  taining  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  other  waters 
his  native  town.  Of  his  writings,  which  in-  also  more  highly  charged  with  this  gas,  have 
elude  treatises  on  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  thepropertyof  dissolving  the  carbonate  of  lime 
some  poetry,  his  QtuBsHonum  EpUtolicarum  they  come  in  contact  with,  as  they  percolate 
Ubri  III.  (Amberg,  1608),  his  Le  JUbut  j/E^yf'  through  the  strata  of  rock  beneath  tiie  snr&ce. 
Uqmm  Commentariui,  and  his  essays  on  some  of  When  the  water  rises  in  springs,  it  comes 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  anti<^uity,  are  charged  with  calcareous  matter;  and  as  it 
the  most  interesting.  He  was  a  fnend  and  evaporates,  this  load  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
correspondent  of  Scaliger,  Alciati,  and  other  calcareous  incrustations.  Such  springs  some- 
eminent  scholars  of  his  day.  times  zise  through  granitic  rocks  and  other 

CALGAIRE  GROSSIER,  the  building  stone  formations,  which  contain  little  or  no  lime- 

of  Paris,  constituting  with  the  blue  clay  of  the  stone,  this  being  in  these  instances  supplied  to 

basin  of  London,  which  contains  many  identical  the  water  from  some  distant  formations  it  had 

sheUs,  and  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  the.  flowed  tiirough.    By  this  provision  of  nature 

calcure,  the  types  of  the  eocene  tertiary  series,  the  carbonate  of  lime  required  by  shell-fish  and 

aa  established  by  the  English  geologist  LyelL  plants  is  distributed  abnndimtly  in  places  that 

OALOAR,  JoHAir  Stephen  van,  a  Flemish  would  otherwise  be  destitute  of  it    It  is  stated 

painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  bom  at  Galcar  in  by  Sir  Gharles  Lyell  that  in  central  France,  a 

the  duchy  of  Gleves,  in  1499,  died  in  Naples,  1546,  district  where  the  primary  rocks  are  unusually 

studied  at  Venice  under  Titian,  and  subsequently  destitute  of  limestone,  springs  copiously  charged 

practised  his  art  at  Naples.  He  excelled  in  unitat-  with  carbonate  of  lime  rise  up  through  the 

ing  the  manner  of  Titian  and  of  Raphael.    At  granite  and  gneiss.   Some  of  these  are  thermal, 

Padua  he  designed  the  illustrations  to  Vesal^s  and  probably  derive  their  origin  from  the  deep 

anatomical  work,  which  for  a  Ions  time  were  source  of  volcanic  heat  once  so  active  in  that 

ascribed  to  Titian.  Rubens  possessed  a  ^^  Nativi-  region.    Gne  of  these  springs  near  Glermont 

ty"  by  him,  in  which  the  light  proceeded  from  has  formed  by  its  incrustations  an  elevated 

the  infant,  which  at  the  death  of  Rubens  was  mound  of  travertine,  or  whito  concretionary 

purchased  by  Sandrart,  who  subsequently  sold  limestone,  240  feet  in  length,  and  at  its  term!- 

It  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand.    Gne  of  his  por-  nation  16  feet  high  and  12  wide.    Another  in 

traits  of  a  male  figure  with  red  beard,  executed  the  same  region  rises  in  a  gneiss  country  at  the 

by  him  in  1540,  is  in  the  Louvre.                      '  foot  of  a  volcanic  cone,  at  least  20  miles  from 

GALGAREGUS  SPAR,  also  called  calc  spar,  any  calcareous   rock.     The  deposit  of  these 

the  veiy  common  mineral,  crystallized  carbon-  sprinos  is  often  a  epongy,  porous  substance 

ate  of  lime.    It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  va-  called  calcareous  tuflft,  or  <»dc  tuff.    It  takes  the 

riety  of  its  crystalline  forms  derived  from  its  impression  of  the  objects  it  encloses,  as  leaves, 

primary  obtuse   rhomboid,  no  less  than  600  twigs,  and  branches  of  trees,  and  retains  tiie 

modifications  having  been  described  and  fig-  fonns,  if  not  the  material  itself,  in  its  solid  sub- 

ured.    It  is  seen  in  a  pure  state  in  the  trans-  stance.    IVhen  freshlv  quarried,  it  is  easily  out 

parent  rhomboidal  crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  so  into  any  shape,  and  is  therefore  conveniently 

called  because  the  finest  were  originally  broi^rht  applied  to  building  purposes.     The  Grecian 

from  Iceland.    These  exhibit  the  property  of  temples  of  Peestum  are  built  of  it,  and  the  stone 

double  refraction  most  perfectly.    Galoareous  has  m  them  assumed  great  strength  and  solidi^. 

spar  b   white  or   transparent,  except  when  In   the  central  parts   of   New   York,   espe- 

mixed  with  some  foreign  ingredients,  which  cially  in  the  vicinttv  of  Seneca  and  Gayuga 

impart  to  it  various  shades.    It  is  so  soft  as  to  lakes,  deposits  of  this  nature  are  very  fro- 

be  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  its  hardness  being  quent    They  form  beds  of  marl  beneath  muck 

rated  at  2.5-8.5.    Its  specific  gravity  is  2.5-  swamps,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  ponds  and  lakes. 

2.77.    Acids  dissolve  it  readily,  caudng  a  strong  Wherever   the  calcareous   water    flows,   the 

effervescence  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  aquatic  plant  thara  grows  abundantly,  eo  aa 
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wmetimes  to  obstnict  the  water  oounes,  and  caidned  for  expelling  the  volatile  carbonic  add, 

render  its  removal  necessary.    As  the  plant  water,  and  solphnr,  and  tlms  preparing  the  ores 

grows,  its  stems  become  inorusted  with  carbo-  for  reduction.    Qaartz  and  other  hai^i  stones, 

Date  of  lime,  and  new  green  growth  continues  intended  to  be  reduced  to  powder  for  use  in 

to  dioot  out  bejond,  which  is  soon  to  be  filled  glass-making  or  pottery,  are  rendered  brittle  by 

ID  with  the   same   stony  incrustation.     The  bringing  them  to  a  white  heat  and  then  sua- 

abundance  of  calcareous  matter  is  as  favorable  denlv  quenching  with  cold  water.    Oalcination 

to  the  growth  of  fresb-water  testacea  as  of  the  is  also  applied  to  the  process  of  baking  by 

chara;  and  those  which  are  found  in  the  oldest  which  bncks,  earthenware,  &c.,  acquire  hard- 

of  these  formations  are  still  of  the  common  ness  and  cohesion, 

living  freeh-water  species.  CALCIUM,  the  metallic  base  of  lime.    It  was 

CALCASIEU,  a  river  of  Louisiana^  not  navi-  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1808,  but  is  very 

gable.    It  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  rarely  prepared,  and  in  quantities  too  small  for  its 

flows  through  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  and  properties  to  be  accurately  investigated.   It  may 

after  a  southerly  course  of  250  miles  enters  the  oe  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  potassium 

gulf  of  Mexico.  at  a  red  heat  over  quicklime  which  is  contained 

CALCASIEU,  a   south-western   parish   of  in  an  iron  tube  filled  with  hydrogen.    It  may 

Louisiana,  bordering  on  Texas,  and  reaching  to  also  be  prepared  by  subjecting  lime  in  contact 

the  Sabine  river  on  the  ^.,  and  the  Mermen-  with  mercury  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  bat- 

tean  on  the  S.  £. ;  area  5,500  so.  m.    The  soil  tery,  by  which  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  cal- 

in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams  is  fertile,  and  the  dum  is  obtained.    The  mercury  may  then  be 

surfiioe,  which  is  level,  is  principally  occupied  distilled  off  from  the  calcium.    It  is  a  white 

by  savannas,  or  grassy  plains,  affording  pastur-  metal  resembling  silver,  much  heavier  than 

age  to  large  numbers  of  cattle.    The  produo-  water,  and  requires  a  high  temperature  for  its 

tions  in  lS^5  were  150  bales  of  cotton,  116,280  fusion.     Its  chemical  equivalent  is  20.5 ;  its 

bnsbela  of  Indian  com,  260  barrels  of  molasses,  symbol,  Ca.    Heated  beyond  its  fusing  point,  it 

and  125  bogheads  of  sugar.   Pop.  (1855),  8,545,  bums  with  a  white  li^t,  combining  with  8 

of  whom  898  were  slaves.  parts  of  oxygen  to  20  of  calcium,  and  forming  the 

CALCASIEU  LAKE,  situated  in  the  above  protoxide  of  lime.    Its  most  important  salts  will 

parish,  about  5  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  be  treated  of  under  their  familiar  names, 

little  more  than  an  expansion  of  the  river  of  CALCULATING^  MACHINES.  Plato,  in  the 

the  same  name.     Length,  18  miles ;  greatest  5th  century  B.  C,  invented  a  sliding  square  to 

breadtlL5  or  6  miles.  solve  the  problem  of  2  mean  pronortionals,  and 

CALCHAS,  the  wisest  soothsayer  among  the  Nicomedes,  8  centuries  afterwaru,  invented  his 

Greeks  at  Troy,  explained  the  cause  of  the  celebrated  conchoid  curve  for  solving  the  same 

pestilence  which  desolated  the  land,  advised  problem  and  trisecting  an  angle.    Some  me- 

the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  foretold  the  chanical  devices  for  assisting  in  arithmetical 

length  of  the  TVojan  war,  and  died,  as  predicted  computation  were  also  in  use  at  a  verj  early 

by  an  orade,  on  meeting  the  soothsayer  Mop-  age ;   but  these  were  exceedingly  limited  in 

8U8,  whose  prophetic  power  was  superior  to  lus  their  operations,  and  therefore  of  little  practical 

own.  use.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  more  inge- 

CALdKATION  (Lat.  ealXy  lime),  originally,  nious  contrivances  devised  in  the  beginning  of 
the  operation  ofoonverdng  limestone  into  quick-  the  17th  century,  Gunter's  scale  and  Napier's 
lime  by  heat.  Theword  was  afterward  used  by  bones.  John  Napier,  who  was  probably  the 
the  old  chemists  to  designate  any  similar  process  first  man  to  suggest  the  modem  notation  of 
by  which  bodies  are  rendered  brittle  and  easy  of  decimal  firactions,  and  whose  invention  of  log- 
pulverization  by  the  action  of  heat.  The  term  arithms  was  well  called  canon  mirificw^  devised 
is  now  applied  to  several  different  processes :  2  modes  of  mechanical  computation,  one  by 
one  is  the  separation  of  some  volatile  substance  means  of  square  rods  engraved  with  the  Arabic 
from  a  mineral  or  organic  body  by  heat,  with-  figures,  the  other  by  means  of  circular  plates. 
out  the  action  of  air ;  another  is  in  rendering  it  Napier's  wonderful  discovery  of  logarithms  was 
more  firagile  by  subjecting  it  to  sudden  changes  made  by  Edmund  Gunter  the  basis  of  a  very 
of  temperature ;  and  another,  in  increasing  its  simple  machine,  consisting  merely  of  a  straight 
tenadty  and  rendering  it  less  sensible  to  the  line  graduated  to  logarithms,  but  marked  with 
action  of  atmoepherio  and  chemical  agendes.  the  corresponding  numbers.  Addition  and  snb- 
The  volatile  matters  of  wood  are  expelled  by  traction  can  be  performed  npon  this  line  hj 
calcination  for  the  production  of  charcoal,  or  means  of  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  the  correspond- 
the  same  process  may  be  employed  for  the  col-  ing  number  by  the  side  of  the  line  will  be  pro- 
lection  also  ofthe  volatile  ingredients,  as  the  gas  ducts,  quotients,  and  factors.  But  Pascal,  in 
for  the  purposes  of  illumination,  or  the  liquid  1642,  at  the  age  of  19,  invented  the  first  arith* 
products,  as  pyroligneous  acid,  naphtha,  &c.  metical  machine  properly  so  called.  It  is  said 
Bitaminona  coal  is  calcined  for  the  preparation  to  have  cost  him  such  mental  efforts  as  to  have 
of  coke  or  of  gas.  As  applied  to  wood  and  coal,  seriously  affected  his  health,  and  even  to  have 
the  process  is  also  callea  carbonization.  Yari*  shortened  his  days.  This  machine  was,  about 
ous  ores  of  iron,  of  zinc,  and  of  copper,  as  the  80  years  afterward,  improved  by  L'£pine  and 
carbonatesi  hydrates^  and  sulphurets^  are  also  Boitissendean,  but  it  never  came  into  practical 
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use.    It  consisted  essentudly  of  short  barrelsi  OiwnomldngspaoeandtimeliyAprmierarTanga- 
npon  whose  oironmfereace  the  10  figures  were  mentof  the  parts  of  his  inyentioD.  This  mechan- 
inscribed,  covered  hy  a  box,  1  figure  alone  of  ical  notation  of  Babbage  C*"  Philosophical  Trans- 
each  barrel  being  visible  through  a  row  of  little  actions,"  1826)  is  fur  an  inventor  of  machinery 
windows   on  the  upper  surface  of  the  box.  what  the  notation  of  algebra  is  to  the  student  (»f 
These  barrels  were  so  connected  that  10  revo-  geometry.   The  machine  purchased  for  the  Dud- 
lutions  in  one  produced  1  revolution  in  the  ley  observatory  by  Mr.  IlathbonofAlbany,  at  the 
next,  the  revolutions  of  the  1st  barrel  being  auggestion  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  was  invented  by 
performed  by  hand  to  correspond  with  the  G.  and  E.  Schentz  of  Stockholm,  and  finished 
numbers  to  be  added.    Subtraction  was  per-  in  185S.    The  Swedish  government  paid  $20,- 
formed  by  the  device  recently  reinvented  in  000  as  a  gratuity  toward  its  construction.    The 
this  country  ("Montreal  Proceedings  of  the  inventors  sought  to  attain  the  same  ends  that 
American  Association   for  the   Advancement  Mr.  Babbage  had  attained,  but  with  simpler 
of  Science '')  of  having  each  figure  on  the  means.    Their  engine  proceeds  by  the  meUiod 
wheels  accompanied  by  a  smaller  figure,  such  of  differences,  calculating  to  the  15th  place  of 
that  the  sum  of  the  2  was  equal  to  9.    What-  decimals,  and  stamping  the  8  left  hand  places 
ever  number  was  added  to  the  large  fignres  was,  in  lead,  so  as  to  make  a  stereotype  mould  from 
of  course,  subtracted  from  the  smdler.    In  1678  which  plates  can  be  taken  by  either  a  stereo- 
Leibnitz  published  a  description  of  a  machine  type  or  electrotype   process,  ready  for  tiie 
(Mueellaitea,  tom.  i.,  Berohn)  which  was  much  printing  press.    It  con  express  numbers  either 
superior  to  that  of  Pascal,  but  complicated  in  aecimally  or  sexagesimally,  and  prints  by  the 
construction  and  too  expensive  for  the  work  nde  of  the  table  the  coiresponding  series  of 
which  it  was  capable  of  performing,  which  was  numbers  or  arguments  for  which  the  taUe  is 
only  that  of  arithmetical  addition,  subtraction,  calculated.    It  has  already  been  employed  at 
multiplication,  and  division.    But  the  glory  of  Albany  in  calcnlatiug  a  table  of  the  true  anom- 
Pascal  and  Leibnitz,  as  inventors  of  calculating  aly  of  Mars  for  each  iV  o^  &  ^<^7«    Mr.  Bahbage 
machinery,  has  been  entirely  eclipsed  by  Charles  has  seen  this  machine  and  given  it  tlie  most  oor- 
Babbage  and  by  Messrs.  G.  and  £.  Schentz.  dialpriuse.    In  sdze  it  is  about  equal  to  a  boudoir 
The  British  government  began  in  1821  to  build  piano. — ('^Edinburgh Review,'' July,  1884;  Bab- 
a  machine  under  Mr.  Babbago's  direction.  Early  bage's  '^Kinth  Bridgewater  Treatise;"  £hic^ 
in  1888  a  small  portion  of  the  machiue  was  put  el^Mie   methodiqus   (Art.    ArithnUtiptti^    et 
together,  and  was  found  to  perform  its  woi^  Equation)  ;  ^*  Kapler's  Life,"  by  Mark  Ki4>ier.) 
with  tlie  utmost  precision.    In  1884  Mr.  Bab-  CALCULI,  stone-like  concretions  which  form 
bage  comtneuced  the  design  of  a  fiir  more  pow-  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  often  about  some 
erful  engine,  but  nothing  has  been  done  toward  undissolved  particle  in  the  fluid,  which  holds 
its  construction.    These  machines  of  Babbage  the  matter  of  the  concretion  in  solution,  and 
are  enormously  expensive,  $80,000  having  been  again  as  a  deposit  upon  some  hard  sarfaoe,  as 
spent  in  the  partial  construction  of  the  1st.  the  tartar  which  collects  upon  the  teeth.    In 
They  are  designed  for  the  calonlation  of  tables  the  intestines  the  concretionary  deposits  are 
or  series  of  numbers,  such  as  tables  of  loga-  sometimes  mechanical  agglutinations  of  dry 
rithms,  of  sines,  d^,  and  are  based  upon  fiie  fibrous  particles,  as  the  fine  down  of  the  oat 
fact  that  if  we  mcUne  a  new  table,  consisting  of  gathered  about  a  piece  of  bone  or  stone  of  some 
the  differences  between  the  successive  numbers  fruit,  and  intermixed  with  layers  of  pho^iate 
of  the  1st  table ;  then  a  8d  table,  consist!  ug  of  of  lime.    The  fluids  of  the  body  may  deposit 
the  differences  of  the  successive  numbers  of  the  concretions  in  most  of  the  vessels,  organs,  and 
2d  table ;  then  a  4th  table  in  like  manner  from  tissues.    They  are  left  by  the  blood  in  Uie  arter^ 
the  8d  ;  and  so  on,  we  shall  at  length  generally  ies  and  valves  about  the  heart;  by  the  saliva  in 
obtain  a  table  in  which  the  numbers  are  aU  the  moutli,  in  the  substance  of  the  cheek  as 
alike.    If  we  had  then  given  to  na  the  1st  well  as  upon  the  teeth ;  by  the  bile  in  the  gall- 
number  in  each  of  these  tables,  we  might,  be-  bladder ;  they  are  found  in  the  tissues  of  the 
ginning  with  the  table  in  which  aU  the  nnm-  lungs  and  in  the  bronchial  glands,  and  in  gon^ 
hers  were  dike,  get  back  to  the  original  table,  persons  under  the  skin,  about  the  joints  at  the 
by  a  simple  process  of  addition.    Thus,  by  this  fingers  and  toes,  &c.    But  their  most  common 
principle  of  differences,  the  computation  of  all  occurrence  is  in  the  kidn^,  bladder,  and  nri- 
tables  is,  in  general,  reduced  to  a  process  of  ad-  nary  passages,  left  by  deoompositioa  of  the  com- 
ditlon.  The  machine  prepares  a  stereotype  plate  plex  fluid  of  these  organs.    Urinary  calculi  are 
of  the  table  as  fast  as  calculated,  so  that  no  errors  variously  composed,  and  may  be  dasaed  as  those 
of  the  press  can  occur  in  publishing  the  result  of  which  are  soluble  in  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and 
its  labors.    Many  incidental  benefits  arose  from  those  which  are  insoluble.      One  of  the  most 
the  invention,  and  among  them  the  most  cnri-  common  of  the  former  class  is  the  nrio  add  cal- 
ous  and  valuable  was  the  contrivance  of  a  scheme  cuius.  This  ingredient  in  urine,  when  secreted  in 
of  mechanical  notation  by  which  the  oonnec-  undue  proportion,  formsminuteredcrystak  and 
tion  of  all  parts  of  a  machine,  and  the  precise  red  sand,  which  are  passed  in  a  solid  state.    If 
action  of  each  part,  at  each  instant  of  time,  may  retained,  they  increase  in  size  and  produce  the 
be  rendered  visible  on  a  diagram,  thus  enabling  disease  called  the  stone.    The  add,  if  greatly 
the  contriver  of  machinery  to  devise  modes  <?  in  excess^  is  deposited  in   aaooessiTe  layera, 
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forming  yeUowisb-oolored  stones  of  snob  dze  ttdning  little  else  than  margarine  and  roargario 
that  they  can  be  removed  only  by  the  operation  aoid.  Domesticated  animds  are  very  subject 
either  of  lithotomy,  which  is  making  an  incis-  to  this  disease  in  some  of  its  forms.  Almost 
ion  into  the  bladder  and  removing  the  stone  by  every  ox  that  is  slaughtered  has  several  oal- 
forceps,  or  of  lithotrity,  which  is  the  introdno-  coli  in  the  gall  bladder.  Horses  are  destroyed 
tion  of  an  instrument  into  the  nrethra,  by  by  them  in  the  intestines  and  in  the  brain ;  and 
which  the  stone  is  broken,  so  that  it  may  be  in  the  stomachs  of  ruminating  animals  they  are 
removed  by  voiding  it  in  fragments.  If  the  found  in  the  form  of  balls  of  hair,  earthy  mat- 
uric  acid  is  not  in  excess^  the  concretion  once  ter,  and  food  cemented  around  some  hard  cen- 
produced  is  liable  to  be  covered  with  an  in-  tral  nucleus. 

erustation  of  an  ammonia-phosphate  of  mag-  CALCULUS,  in  mathematics,  a  mode  of  cal- 
nesia  or  of  a  phosphate  of  lime,  and  thus  culating.  In  this  broad  signification  we  may 
increase  in  size.  These  phosphates  when  de-  speak  of  common  arithmetic  and  algebra  as 
posited  alone,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  are  in-  forms  of  a  calculus.  Thus  also  trigonometry  is 
eluded  among  the  insoluble  calculi,  of  which  called  the  calculus  of  sines,  and  the  doctrine  of 
other  varieties  are  produced  in  the  forms  of  chances  is  spoken  of  as  the  calculus  of  proba- 
erystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  called,  from  their  bilities.  The  branches  of  mathematics  to  which 
resemblance  to  the  mulberry,  the  mulberry  cal-  the  term  is  more  especially  applied  are  the  dif- 
oulus,  of  a  brown  color  and  octahedral  form,  or  fbrential  ealculus,  integral  calculus,  calculus  of 
shaped  Hke  a  dumb-bell,  which  are  sometimes  variations,  to  which  we  may  add  the  calculus  of 
nuclei  ft>r  the  uric  acid  calculus  ;  and  again  imaginari^  that  of  residmds,  and  that  of  qua- 
as  carbonate  of  lime,  which  are  of  rare  occur-  ternions. — ^The  Imaoinart  Oaloitliis  investi- 
rence.  Other  calculi,  which  belong  to  the  aolu-  gates  the  nature  of  quantities  which  are  requir- 
ble  dass,  are  formed  with  nric  acid  in  combi-  ed  to  fulfil  apparently  impossible  conditions, 
nation  with  ammonia ;  others  of  cystic  oxide  It  has  been  discovered  by  means  of  this  calcn- 
or  cystine,  and  of  xanthic  oxide  or  xanthine,  lus  that  every  absurdity  in  geometry  can  be 
These  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  reduced  to  an  attempt  to  measure  a  straight 
various  shades  of  color,  different  degrees  of  line  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  its 
hardness,  and  their  peculiar  reaction  with  dif-  length ;  and  that  every  algebraic  absurdity  can 
ferent  chemical  agents,  but  more  readily  than  be  represented  by  one  symbol,  always  capable 
all  by  the  peculiar  shapes  they  assume,  which  of  this  one  geometrical  interpretation.  This 
are  strongly  marked,  and  unlike  those  of  any  extensively  useful  calculus  has  been  chiefiy  de- 
other  substances.  Concretions  of  uric  acid  are  veloped  by  M.  Cauchy. — The  Residual  Cal- 
not  uncommon  with  children,  and  recur  in  the  ottlub  investigates  cases  of  apparent  impossibil- 
same  persons  in  advanced  age.  Those  are  most  ity,  arising  from  the  attempt  to  measure  a  quan- 
liable  to  them  who  suffer  from  dyspeptic  and  tity  whidi  has  become  immeastfrably  great. 
gouty  tendencies,  as  well  as  from  a  scorbutic  Imaginaries  and  residuals  are  chiefly  employed 
habit,  or  tendency  to  cutaneous  diseases.  A  as  subsidiary  to  the  operations  of  the  higher 
premonition  of  their  appearance  is  an  habitual  species  of  calculus. — The  Diffbbential  Calou- 
turbidness  of  the  urine.  When  this  is  observed,  lus,  invented  by  Leibnitz,  is  identical  in  its  na- 
serions  trouble  may  in  most  cases  be  obviated  ture  with  the  fluxionary  calculus  of  Newton, 
by  particular  attention  to  the  diet,  and  by  the  differing  only  in  the  form  of  its  thoughts  and 
use  of  proper  medicines ;  but  if  the  concretions  language.  It  investigates  cases  of  apparent  im- 
are  allowed  to  increase  till  they  are  too  large  possibility  arising  from  the  attempt  to  measure 
to  be  passed,  there  is  then  no  other  recourse  to  quantities  immeasurably  small,  and  evades  the 
be  looked  to  but  an  operation;  for,  once  formed,  difficulty  bv  measuring  the  ratio  which  such 
they  are  never  afterward  absorbed,  nor  is  any  quantities  bear  to  each  other.  Its  use  arises 
solvent  for  them  discovered,  upon  which  de-  from  its  capability  of  measuring  the  rate  of 
pendenoe  can  be  placed. — Calculi  deposited  by  change  in  variable  quantities.  The  problems 
the  bile  in  the  gall  bladder,  the  liver,  and  its  of  this  calculus  are  always  of  this  form,  ^*  to 
ducts,  are  known  as  biliary  concretions  and  as  find  how  the  change  in  some  variable  quanti- 
gall-stones.  They  are  usually  of  a  round  or  ties  alters  at  each  instant  the  value  of  a  quan- 
oval  form,  and  of  various  colors,  as  white,  yel-  tity  dependent  upon  them."  When  the  changes 
low,  brown,  and  dark  green.  Bometimes  they  are  gradual  and  the  investigation  covers  each 
are  eott,  and  sometimes  brittle  and  easily  pul-  point  of  the  way.  the  changes  are  called  differ- 
verized  to  an  unctuous  powder ;  their  size  has,  entials.  If  the  change  is  by  distinct  steps,  the 
in  some  cases^  reached  that  of  a  walnut.  In  changes  are  called  differences,  and  the  forms  of 
man  they  generally  consist  of  cholesterin,  more  oalctdation  are  somewhat  different. — ^The  Ix- 
or  leas  intermixed  in  the  mucus  and  coloring  tbobal  Caloultts  is  the  reverse  of  the  differen- 
matter  of  the  bile ;  but  some  have  been  found  tial,  and  seeks  to  find  from  a  known  ratio  be- 
eonsisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  72.7  per  cent.,  tween  the  changes  of  two  quantities  (mn- 
phospbate  of  lime  13.61,  and  mucus  10.81.  tually  dependent  on  each  other)  what  the  un- 
In  animals  their  composition  is  very  variable;  known  relation  or  law  of  dependence  between 
some  consisting  of  the  same  ingredients  as  are  the  quantities  themselves  must  be ;  or,  in  the 
found  in  those  of  men,  and  some,  as  has  been  language  of  the  calculus,  the  integral  of  a  given 
observed  in  a  calculus  taken  fh)m  an  ox,  con-  fhnotion  («.  e,  law  of  dependence)  is  a  required 
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new  fhnotioa  of  which  the  given  fanction  is  the  ter,  another  stood  where  the  natire  residences 
differential. — ^The  Oaloulus  of  Variations  in-  are  now  erected,  and  the  dd  has  given  place 
Yestigates  the  changes  produced  by  gradually  to  a  beantifol  plaia  or  raaidan  on  the  S.  side 
alteriog  the  laws  of  dependence  which  bind  the  of  the  city,  in  ihe  midst  of  which  stands 
variable  qoantities  together.    This  invention  of  the  new  citadel  of  Fort  William.    Under  the 
Lagrange  crowns  the  caloolns  of  fimetioDS)  which  protection  of  the  old  fortress,  now  converted 
by  means  of  these  five  branches  is  capable  nn-  into  a  custom-house  and  warehouse,  a  town 
der  a  master^s  hand  of  tracing  out  very  com-  gradually  arose,  which  in  1707  was  made  the 
plicated  and  intricate  chains  of  inter-depend-  seat  of  a  presidency.    In  1756  it  was  attacked 
once  in  every  part  of  the  domain  of  quantity,  by  Surijah  Dowlah,  nawaub  of  BengaL    The 
And  yet  there  is  not  one  of  these  calculi  that  c^rrison,  composed  of  170  English  troops,  1,500 
can  answer  aU  the  questions  which  the  physical  natives,  94  of  mixed  races,  and  a  militia  raised 
sdences  ask  of  it    More  powerful  engines  of  among  the  inhabitants  of  250  men,  in  all  2,014 
analysis  may  yet  be  invented  bv  future  mathe-  soldiers,  were  ill  prepared  for  such  an  event; 
matidans. — ^The   Galoulub  of  QuATKBsnoNB,  the  natives  soon  made  their  escape;  the  govern- 
published  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  in  1858,  or  and  commandant,  with  the  greater  part  of 
promises  to  do  something  toward  supplying  the  inhabitants,  followed  their  example;  and 
this  defect    By  combining  in  one  notation  the  when  the  enemy  forced  their  way  mto  the 
direction  as  well  as  the  length  of  line,  he  is  en-  town  (June  20),  only  146  men  fell  into  their 
i^led  to  express  in  a  single  symbolical  sentence  hands.     The    sufferings  of  this  little   band, 
an  amount  of  seometricu  truth,  which  in  ordi-  in  the  dungeon  known  as  the  **  Black  Hole," 
nary  analytical  geometry  would  require  at  least  have   been   described   in   a  previous   article 
four  sentences.    No  other  writer  has  yet  maa-  ^see  Black  Holb).    Eight  months  afterward, 
tered  this  powerful  instrument  sufficiently  to  Olive    and    Watson    recaptured    the    town ; 
use  it  with  ease ;  but  the  verdict  of  mathemati-  peace  was  restored,  valuable  concessions  were 
cians  is  unanimous  in  praise  of  its  ingenuity,  and  obtained  from  the  native  rulers,  and  Calcutta 
probable  future  utility. — The  difference  between  resumed  its  career  of  prosperity.     In  1758 
the  powers  of  the  principal   calculi  may  be  Keer  Jaffier,  the  successor  of  Sur^ah  Dowlah, 
familiarly  illusti'ated  by  the  cydoid,  a  curve  remitted  the  rent  which  the  East  India  company 
described  by  a  nail  head  in  the  tire  of  a  wheel  had  previously  paid  for  the  tenure  of  the  city, 
rolling  on  a  straight  level  road.    The  differen-  — On  ascending  the  Hoogly,  the  scenery,  which 
tial  c^culus  would  investigate  the  direction  in  for  many  miles  from  the  sea  is  dreary  and  unin- 
wbich  the  nail  head  moves  at  each  instant  of  viting,  becomes  more  picturesque  as  one  ap- 
its  motion,  and  show  the  proportion  between  preaches  Calcutta.    On  the  left  are  the  botanical 
its  rise,  its  fall,  its  horizontal  motion,  its  motion  gardens,  stocked  with  many  varieties  of  indige- 
tiirough  spaoe,  the  curvature  of  its  real  path,  nous  and  exotic  planta,and  the  Bishop^s  college,  a 
and  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  at  each  instant,  handsome  Gothic  edifice  erected  under  the  ans- 
The  integral  calculus  would,  from  these  ele-  pices  of  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
ments,  discover  how  far  the  nail  head  travelled  pel  in  foreign  parts ;  on  the  tight  is  the  beantifol 
in  one  revolution  of  the  whed,  how  much  q[>ace  suburb  of  Garaen  Beach,  with  its  country  seats 
is  enclosed  between  its  path  and  the  ground,  surrounded  by  elegant  gardens.    North  of  this 
&C.,  &c    The  calculus  of  variations   would  are  the  government  dockyards ;  beyond  them 
consider  the  change  made  by  the  wheel  rolling  is  the  arsenal,  and  still  further  up  the  stream, 
over  a  hill ;  or  would  show  how  the  cycloid  in  the  esplanade  which  forms  the  southern  limit 
differs  in  its  properties  from  similar  curves.  of  the  city,  rise  the  ramparts  of  Fort  William, 
CALCUTTA   (Kali   Ohatta,  the  ghaut  or  reputed  the  strongest   in  India.     This  fort, 
landing-place  of  Kali,  the  goddess  of  time),  h&gan  by  Olive  in  1757  after  the  battle  of  Plas- 
a  city  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  the  presidency  sey.  requires  for  defence  600  pieces  of  cannon 
and  province  of  Bengal,  and  the  metropoliB  of  ana  a  garrison  of  9,000  men.    From  here  tiie 
British  India,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  city  extends  about  4^  miles  aloi^  the  river,  and 
Hoogly,  100  miles  from  the  sea,  lat  22"*  85'  5"  has  an  average  width  of  1^  mile,  and  an  area 
N.,  long.  88^  19'  2"  E.    Its  foundation  is  due  to  of  8  miles.    On  the  land  side  it  is  encompassed 
Mr.  Job  Chamock,  an  agent  of  the  East  India  by  a  spacious  way  called  the  circular  road,  mark- 
company,  who  removed  the  company's  factories  ing  the  boundary  of  the  city  and  of  the  admin- 
from  the  town  of  Hoogly  to  this  place  in  1686.  istration  of  Englidi  law.    Its  water  front  is 
This  establishment  was  broken  up  a  few  months  bordered  by  a  quay  called  the  strand,  40  feet 
after,  but  was  restored  in  1690.    In  1700, 8  small  above  low- water  mark,  and  2  miles  long,  with 
villages  near  the  factories,  one  of  which  bore  ghauts,  or  landings,  at  intervals.    The  i^pear- 
the  name  of  Calcutta,  were  assigned  to  the  ance  of  Calcutta  from  the  river  is  magnificent, 
British  by  way  of  return  for  a  present  made  by  and  seems  to  justify  the  appellation  of  ^^  City  of 
them  to  Azim,  a  son  of  Aurungzebe.    They  Palaces,"  so  often  bestowed  upon  it    But  a 
were  immediately  fortified,  and  in  compliment  to  closer  inspection  shows  that  altiiough  the  £n- 
the  reigning  Idng  of  England,  called  Fort  Wil-  ropean  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are 
Ham — ^a  name  which  is  still  retained  in  parlia-  nearly  all  splendid  and  extennve,  the  natives, 
mentary  documents.     One  of  these  vill^es  who  occupy  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  town,  are 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  European  quar-  surrounded  by  poverty  and  filth.    Their  hooses 
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are  bailt  of  mud,  or  bamboo  and  mats;  the  Indadingthe  saborbs,  the  population  is  abont 

streets  are  narrow  and  onpavedf  and  nntil  a  few  800,000.     The   British   merchants  form    the 

years  ago  were  often  filled  with  stagnant  pools  most  respectable  and  wealthiest  class.     The 

of  water.     This  section,  which  forms  the  north-  Armenians  are  laigely  engaged  in  commerce 

em  part  of  the  city,  is  called  the  Black  Town,  with  Tarions  parts  of  the  East,  and  the  retail 

Hie  European  houses  are  boilt  of  brick  coyered  trade  is  almost  monopolized  by  the  natives. 

wiUi  stoooo,  are  generally  detached  from  one  The  principal  £M^tories  in  the  city  and  neighbor- 

another,  wid  have  roaoious  Verandahs.    Most  of  hood  are  a  government  foandery,  a  sugar  manu* 

them  are  situated  £.  of  the  fort,  in  the  Ohow-  factory,  several  corn,  flour,  and  oil  mills,  a  boiler 

ringhee  quarter,  where  the  streets  are  wide  and  manuuctory,  and  the  Gloucester  cotton  mills. 

handsome.    The  principal  public  buildings  are  The  exports  are  opium,  indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre, 

the  government  house^  surmounted  by  a  large  rice,  cotton,  hides,  lac,  ^. ;  the  imports  are 

dome,  and  fronting  on  the  esplanade;  the  cus-  -metals,  piece  goods,  twist  and  yarn,  salt,  betel- 

torn-house,  town-udl,  treasury,  mint^  cathedral  nut,  glaai  ware,  wines,  woollens,  books,  &c.  The 

of  St  Paul,  a  splendid  Gtothio  structure  com-  commerce  of  all  the  interior  of  Bengal,  and  al- 

menced  in  1839,  4  Roman  Catholic  churches,  8  most  of  the  whole  of  India,  centres  here.    The 

Anglican  churches,  7  churches  and  chapels  of  imports  of  Calcutta  in  1858,  covered  a  value 

other  Protestant  denominations,  a  Greek  and  of  $42,000,000,  and  the  exports  $56,000,000. 

an  Armenian  church,  a  ^nagogue,  74  mosques,  The   entrances   and  clearances  amounted  in 

167  Hindoo  temples,  and  1  Chinese  temple.  1856,  to 

There  are  numerous  educational  establishments,  imiq^mi.        i  »          «»am« 

bdudiiig  the  university,  founded  in  place  of  the  ^'tw  ^^  ^*^     ?^  2J;S 

former  Fort  William  college,  the  college  Pants-  „  ^ ,    rrrr  

chalaand  the  Bengal  school,  the  Hindoo  col-  ^^*^  i^T^mOB,  1,284.975  toni. 
lege,  the  Madrussa  or  Mohammedan  college,  the  About  500  vessels  are  annually  engaged  in  the 
Sanscrit  college,  the  Martinidre,  founded  under  coasting  trade.  The  opium  sales  of  the  East 
tiie  will  of  Gen.  Claude  Martin  to  afford  instruc-  India  company  at  Calcutta  in  1856,  were  to  an 
tion  to  poor  children  of  both  sexes :  St  Xavier's  extent  of  $19,000,000.  The  trade  is  carried  on 
cdlege,  directed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  various  mis-  chiefly  by  the  Hoogly^  which  communicates 
sionary  schools  and  academies  for  both  sexes,  with  the  Ganges,  and  with  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
There  are  5  hospitals,  a  lunatic  a^lum,  an  asy-  It  is  here  about  1  mile  wide,  and  is  navigable  by 
lom  for  lepers,  a  sailors'  home,  a  fund  for  the  vessels  of  1,400  tons.  A  railway  from  Howra, 
indigent  blind,  2  orphan  asylums,  dispensaries,  opposite  Calcutta,  was  completed  as  far  as 
asavings  bank,  2  other  banks,  and  several  com-  Burdwan,  in  the  earlv  part  of  1857,  and  when 
mercial  associations.  Amons  many  sdentiflc  entirely  flnished  wiU  establish  a  connection 
associations,  the  most  famous  is  the  native  med-  with  Uie  upper  regions  of  the  Ganges.  Its 
ical  college.  The  citv  is  suppUed  with  water  length  will  be  1,850  miles.  Electric  telegraphs 
from  large  tanks  which  obtain  their  stores  flrom  between  the  principal  cities  of  India  have 
periodi<»il  rains.  There  are  no  less  than  1,048  been  in  operation  since  1855.  Continuous 
of  these,  15  of  which  are  public  Hie  sh(ys  communication  is  kept  up  with  Great  Britain 
or  bazaars  are  furnished  with  a  plainness  which  by  fne  vessels  sailing  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
must  strike  a  stranger  forcibly,  but  every  kind  Hope,  and  by  the  peninsular  and  oriental  and 
of  goods  of  every  quality  can  be  purchased  aa  the  eastern  steam  navigation  companies,  which 
readily  as  in  England.  The  principal  suburbs,  carry  mails  and  passengers  by  what  is  called  the 
after  Garden  Bieach,  are  Allipore,  Ballygunge,  "'  overland  route,*'  viz.,  through  Uie  Mediterra- 
Entally,  Bealdah,  and  Simla,  the  last  8  being  nean  to  Alexandria,  thence  by  land  to  Suez, 
occupied  miunly  by  natives.  The  climate,  for-  boA  thence  by  steamer  to  Cdcutta.  Calcutta 
merly  considered  exceedinglv  dangerous  to  for^  is  the  seat  of  the  governor-general  of  India,  of 
eignera,  has  been  much  ameliorate  by  clearing  the  lieutenant-^vemor  of  the  presidency  of 
away  the  surrounding  jungle,  draining,  ^^  The  Bengal,  of  the  important  courts  of  law  and  of 
temperature  during  the  bracing  cold  season,  on  Anglican  bishop.  The  cit^  is  also  the  focus 
from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  end  of  Febru-  of  the  missionary  enterprises  m  East  India,  and 
ary,  ranges  from  70^  to  75^.  From  this  time  missionaries  of  all  denominations,  comprbing 
until  June  the  heat  increases,  reaching  lOOS  also  within  the  last  few  years  those  of  the  Uni- 
and  110^  in  the  open  air.  It  is  followed  by  the  tarians,  are  to  be  found  there.  Several  news- 
rainy  season,  which  lasts  till  October. — ^The  papers  and  magazines  are  issued  in  Calcutta;  of 
population  of  Calcutta  according  to  the  census  the  former  must  be  mentioned  the  *•*•  Hurkani," 
of  1850,  the  last  taken,  was  as  follows :  the  '*  Englishman,"  the  ''  Calcutta  Gazette," 
^;anpetim  ts»  ^^  "Friend  of  India,"  the  "Calcutta  Asiatic 
SonsisBa  '(mogpnj  'of'  white '  jhthen*  'ind  ^^  Observer,"  the  "  Bengal  Observer,"  and  among 

^Sl^Sr^^^ ^SS  the  lalter  the  "  Calcutta  Review."    The  jour- 

cumm..  .'.7.!.'.'.'-'!!.'.*!.'.*.';.'.'.'!.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.';.*     fS  i*«^  h®ro  enumerated  are  written  in  English,  but 

AniMiiisntI  * .'.v. !!!!'..".!!!'.!!!!  10,842  there  are  several  published  in  Persian  and  Ar- 

Mol2S^;d;iV.V.V.:::;:;:;:;:::;::::;;;::iiam  menlan,  and  in  the  different  native  languages.* 

CALDANI,  Leopoldo  Mabco  Antonio,  an 

Totri  in  th*  dtjr 418,188  Italian  anatomist,  born  in  Bologna,  Nov.  21, 
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1725,  died  in  Padiuii  Dec  80, 1818.    He  was  reaohing  Wakefield,  where  it  makeB^abeiidto 

professor  of  anatomy  in  the  aniversity  of  Bo-  the  N^  and  joins  the  Aire  near  Casdeford,  after 

logna,  where,  after  a  great  number  of  ezperi-  a  coarse  of  40  miles,  for  80  of  which  it  is  nav- 

menta,  he  pabUshed  his  work  on  the  **  Insensi-  igable.    It  is  important  as  a  part  of  the  trana- 

bilitj  of  Tendons."    But  impatient  of  the  con-  portation  roate  across  Uie  kingdom  from  Liver- 

tradictions  which  his  views  received,  he  left  pool  to  Hull,  and  is  connected  by  canaJs  with 

Bologna  for  Padua,  and  succeeded  Korgagni  Todmorden,  Rochdale,  Huddersfield,  Goole,  Hal* 

there.    At  an  advanced  age,  and  with  weak  ^eo,  and  Bamsl^. — ^Another  stream  in  Lan- 

ejes,  he  published,  with  some  assistance,  a  cashire,  and  9  in  Scotland,  bear  the  same  name, 

series  of  accurate  anatomical  plates.  OALDERINO,  Doicmo,  an  JtaUan  scholar, 

0  ALDARA,  AsrroNiQ,  a  composer,  bom  at  bom  at  Torri  in  1447,  died  in  1478.    At  the  age 

Yenioe  in  1678,  died  there  in  1768.  At  the  age  of  of  24  he  became  professor  of  belles-lettres  and 

18  he  wrote  an  opera,  which  was  soocessful,  and  secretavj  of  Sixtus  IV.  at  Rome.    With  Valla 

for  manj  years  thereaftejr  devoted  himself  ex-  and  Politian  he  edited  and  published  the  eartteal 

clnsively  to  that  species  ofcomposition.   He  was  editions  of  the  Greek  classics, 

for  a  while  instructor  in  music  to  the  emperor  CALDERON,  Ssium,  a  Spanish  poet,  bom 

Chiu-les  VI.  at  Vienna.    He  abandoned  the  stage  at  Malaga  in  1801,  studied  law  at  Granada,  was 

on  tiie  fiiilure  of  his  opera  ct  ^^  Themistocles,''  pntfessor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  in  1822,  and 

and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  wrote  then  practised  law ;   published  in  1888  his 

sacred   music,  which    is   generally  preferred  P<M»kU^2iS<9Z«tori0,  and  in  1840  two  volumes  of 

to  his  operas. — ^Poudobo,  a  Milanese  painter,  poetry ;  to  the  CartoM  SapatUDloi  in  Madrid  he 

also  called  Oaravaggio,  after  the  name  of  the  contnbnted  Andalnsian  sketches ;  wrote  a  work 

place  where  he  was  bom  in  1495,  died  in  1548.  which  the  interests  of  Spain  particnlariy  re- 

When  a  poor  boy  he  came  to  seek  his  fortune  quired  on  administrative  principle^  at  the  in- 

at  Rome ;  he  was  employed  in  carrying  mortar  stance  of  the  government ;  in  1884  oe  became 

for  the  artists  who  were  engaged  in  fk'csoo  paint-  anditor-general  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  in 

ing  in  the  Vatican.    The  artists,  who  happened  1886  civil  governor  of  Logrofio ;  in  1888,  with- 

to  be  aU  pupils  of  Raphael,  were  struck  with  his  drew  from  politics.     In  1888   he  published 

talents,  and  admitting  him  to  their  studios,  he  Oriitianot  y  Mariicoi,  a  novel.    He  is  a  good 

made  such  rapid  progress  that  Raphael  selected  Arabian  scholar,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 

him  to  paint  the  fHezes  to  his  works  in  the  Moorish  literature.    He  has  made  a  collection 

Vatican.  of  Oanoio7iero$  y  ^omaneeroB^  which  he  pro- 

OALDAS,  FsAiroisoo  Jos6  nx,  a  naturalist  of  poses  to  publish. 

New  Granada,  bom  at  Popayan  in  1770,  ezecut-  OALDERON  D£  LA  BAROA,  Frakcbs  Ebsk- 

ed  by  order  of  MoriUo,  1816,  on  account  of  his  nra,  authoress  of  ^*  Life  in  Mexico,"  born  at  the 

libex^  political  opinions.    By  his  own  unaided  beginning  of  this  century  in  Scotiand.    Her  fa* 

efforts  he  mastered  the  mdiments  of  astronomy,  ther,  Mr.  Inglis,  was  a  grandson  of  Col.  Gardiner, 

botany,  and  medicine,  and  constructed  a  barom-  who  fell  at  Preston-Pans.    She  resided  in  her 

eter  and  sextant,  although  he  had  not  even  youth  for  several  years  in  Normandy,  and  then 

boolu  to  guide  him  in  his  studies.    He  accom-  emigrated  with  her  mother  to  the  United  States, 

panied  for  some' time  the  Spanish  explorer,  J.  where  they  established  a  school  at  Boston,  in 

0.  Mutis.    Subsequently  he  explored  the  Andes  which  the  daughter  officiated  as  teacher  for  6 

and  the  Magdalen  river,  and  in  1804  measured  years.    In  1888  she  married  the  Spanish  min- 

the  height  of  Chimborazo  and  Tunguragna.   Af-  ister  at  Washington,  Don  CaldercMi  de  la  Barca, 

ter  having  been  nominated  director  of  the  obser-  and  afterward  accompanied  her  husband  to 

vatory  at  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  he  began  to  edit  Mexico.     In  1848  she  published  her  work  on 

in  1807  the  Semenario  de  la  Ifueva  Oranada,  Mexico,  which  gained  for  her  considerable  liter- 

which  was  unfortunately  interraptod  by  his  nn-  ary  reputation, 

timely  death.  CALDERON  DE  LA  BAROA,    Pbdbo,  a 

OALDAS  PEREIRA  DE  SOUZA,  Aktonio,  Spanish  dramatist,  bom  in  Madrid,  Jan.  17, 

a  Brazilian  poet,  bora  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1762,  1600,  died  May  35, 1681.    His  father  was  seore- 

died  in  1814.    His  writings,  which  are  marked  tary  of  the  treasury  under  Philip  II.  and  Philip 

by  a  high  moral  tone,  especially  an  ode  on  IH.    He  received  his  first  education  from  the 

^Man  in  the  State  of  Barbarism,"  were  pub-  Jesuits,  and  subsequentiy  studied  theology,  phi- 

lished  in  Paris  in  1821,  under  the  titie  of  Poenae  losophy,  and  civil  and  canon  law  at  Salamanca. 

sagradas  e  profanoA,  with  a  commentary  by  Whue  in  the  university^  at  the  age  of  14,  he 

Gen.  Stockier.  At  Coimbra,  where  the  poet  had  wrote  his  first  play  for  the  stage,  JBl  Carro  del 

stadied,  a  new  edition  of  his  poetical  works,  Cielo,    In  1625  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  com- 

exdosive  of  his  translations,  was  brought  out  in  mon  soldier  in  the  army,  and  took  an  honorable 

1836.    While  at  the  universfty  of  Ooimbra,  he  part  in  the  military  operations  at  Milan,  and  in 

gave  umbrage  to  the  inquisition;  and  on  being  the  Netherlands.    In  1636,  Calderon  was  for- 

consigned  to  a  convent,  he  devoted  himself  to  mally  attached  to  the  court,  as  the  successor  of 

the  clerical  profession.  Lope  de  Vega,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  plays 

OALDER,  a  river  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  for  tiie  royal  theatres.  As  a  member  of  the  mil- 
West  Riding.  It  rises  near  Burnley,  on  the  E.  itary  order  of  Santiago  he  was  called  to  serve 
borders  of  Lancashire,  and  tiience  flows  £.  until  in  quelling  the  Oatalonian  rebellion  in  1640.  In 
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graftt  hfiste  Be  finished  a  drama  wluch  he  had  oos  histoiieal  and  geographical  soleoisma 
3Qai1>egiiii(64srtofiMyi  did  ^mary2i?2M),  and  then  repeatedlj  oocnr  in  the  plaVs.  In  the  Fir- 
joined  the  army.  In  1649,  when  the  newqueen,  gen  del  SagroHoy  a  bishop  of  the  8th  centurjr 
Anna  Maria  of  Anstria^  made  her  entrance  into  gives,  npon  the  authority  of  Herodotos,  a  de- 
Madrid,  Galderon  presided  oyer  the  festal  ar<*  soriptionofAmerioa,  which  was  discovered  after 
rangeraents.  As  his  reputation  increased,  his  the  good  man  had  mouldered  in  his  grave  for 
literary  activity  increased  also.  He  wrote  secu-  700  years.  In  his  J/ecto»  de  Odio  y  Amor^  the 
Lur  plays,  autos,  or  religious  plays,  odes,  songs,  Austrian  river  Danube  is  transferred  half  way 
and  ballads  for  the  academies  of  which  he  was  a  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  Oalderon  rel* 
member,  and  for  the  popuhur  poetical  festivals,  ished  this  confiision  more  than  any  one  in 
In  1651  he  entered  a  religious  order;  in  1658  he  his  audience,  and  in  his  Lo$  Doe  Anumtee  del 
became  chaplain  to  the  royal  cemetery  at  To-  Oielo,  a  pagan  clown  of  ancient  Rome  is  be- 
ledo ;  in  1668  the  king,  in  order  to  secure  his  ginning  to  prate  about  friars,  as  if  friars  had  ex- 
presence  at  Madrid  more  regularly,  appointed  isted  in  heathendom,  when  Galderon  makes  him 
him  chapkiin  of  the  palace.  In  the  same  year  correct  himself;  and  with  indescribable  drollery 
he  became  a  priest  of  the  congregation  of  Ban  in  his  manner,  the  down  adds: 

Pedro,  and  soon  rose  to  be  its  head.    Without  „,  no  m  bneno— 

interfering  in  the  least  with  his  labors  for  the  Porqne  ann  no  ty  en  Bom  frayiM. 

theatre,  these  ecclesiastical  connections  brought  » fHar,  but  ibaVB  not  iight,— thore  «ro  bo  Attn 

him  orders  for  religious  phiys  from  Seville,  ABjtiiuB^ma. 

Granada,  Toledo,  and  other  influential  cities,  in  Nor  is  he  very  particular  about  preserving  the 

addition  to  the  plays  which  he  regularly  fur-  national  individuality  of  his  characters.    His 

nished  to  the  city  of  Madrid  for  the  great  annual  Zenobia,  Jupangui,  Judas  Maccabasus,  &c.,  might 

festival  of  Gorpus  GhristL    Like  Shakespeare,  as  well  have  been  brought  up  on  the  diores  of 

Galderon  took  little  interest  in  the  publica-  the  Ebro,  as  on  thoee  of  the  Nile  or  the  Pe- 

tion  of  his  plays,  with  the  exception  of  some  ruvian  lakes.   like  Shakespeare,  he  sacrifices 

of  his  reli^ons  pieces^  which  he  revised  before  all  conventional   rules,  and  concentrates   his 

they  went  to  press.    Beside  108  eomediaej  he  whole  genius  upon  tiie  production  of  the  ut- 

wrote  78  religious  plays^  or  aacramental  autos^  most  effect  upon  the  audience,  and  in  this  he 

and  15  full-length  religious  plays.  The  perform-  succeeds.    His  drama,  '^Ko  Monster  Hke  Jeal- 

ance  of  these  took  pUice  in  the  afternoon  during  ousy,''  exhibits,  next  to  Shakespeare's  Othello, 

rdigiooa  festivals  before   the  people  and  the  perhaps  more  powerfully  than  any  other  drama, 

court,  and  concluded  with  music  and  dancing,  the  passion  of  Jealousy  upon  the  stage.    The 

These  entertainments  were  organized  by  the  *' Physician  of  his  own  Honor,"  is  one  of  his 

cbnrdi,  and  took  place  daily  for  a  month,  the  most  popular  comedies.    The  ^  Firm-hearted 

regular  theatres  bemg  shut,  and  the  whole  pop*  Prince,"  and  '^Life  is  a  Dream"  (included  in 

ulatioQ  being  in  the  public  streets  to  witness  the  SchlegePs  translation^,  are  great  favorites  on 

performanoes,  and  also  to  admire  the  fimtastic  tiie  Gkrman  stage.    The  great  Gomeille  took 

figures  of  giants  and  other  curious  exhibitions  his  MeraeUue  from  Galderon*s  drama  of  the 

then  to  be  seen.    Galderon's  autos  turn  upon  same  name ;  and  his  Ifo  hay  Burlae  eon  el 

scriptural  and  Spanish  history.     Satan  takes  a  Amor  suggested  to  Moli^re  the  FemoMe  Sor- 

prominent  part  in  the  plays,  and  Quevedo  says  tantee;  his  AjUfrologo  lingidOj.  to  Thomas  Gor- 

that  this  **  personage  comes  on  the  stage  dressed  neiUe  the  Feint  Aetrologuej  nrom  which  Dry-* 

finely,  and  talks  as  if  the  theatre  were  alto-  dentook^^AuEvening'sLove,  or  theMock.^^ 

gether  his  own."    Passages  of  fine  lyric  poetry  trologer."      His  '^  Fairy  Lady,"  ^' Scarf  and 

abound.    One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Flower,"    are    among    the    most    effective 

reli^na  plays,  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  of   comedies.     The  ^^Last  Duel   in   Spain," 

allegories  and  the  superior  merit  of  its  poetry,  *'  Hate   and   Love,"  and   other   plays^  were 

is  the  "^  Divine  Orpheus."  Of  his  full-length  re-  pecuUarly    attractive   at   the  time   oi    their 

ligious  plays,  the  '^  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,"  representation  by  the   contemporary  allusions 

b^deita  reli|^ous  connection  with  the  patron  which    they  contained,    the   latter  referring 

saint  of  Ireland,  has  a  love-plot,  which  savors  to  Ghristina  of  Sweden.    Some  of  his  plays 

of  any  thing  but  sanctity.    His  "Devotion  to  were  brought  out  with  great  pomp,  as  "Love 

the  Gross  "is  celebrated  for  its  devotional  paa-  the   Greatest    Enchantment,"   in   a   floating 

sages,  and  has  been  translated  into  German  by  theatre,  erected  on  the  artificial  waters  in  the 

A.  W.  von  SchlegeL    The  "Wonder-working  ffardens  of  the  Buen  Retiro.    He  wrote  his  last 

Magician,"  founded  on  the  story  of  St  Gyprian,  drama,  Bado  y  DeeieOj  founded  on  the  fictions 

is  one  of  tlie  most  picturesque  and  interesting  of  Boiardo  and  Arioeto,  in  his  81st  year.  Among 

of  his  religious  plars,  which  include  also  one  the  dramatists  of  other  nations  who   have 

on  the  conquest  and  conversion  of  the  Indians  poached  most  in  Galderon's  dramatic  fields, 

in  Peru,  Aurora  in  Oopaeobana,    His  secular  are  the  younger   GorneiUe,  and  the  Italian 

plays     are     intriguing,    like   ^Nothing   like  Gozzo.  Several  of  his  plays  have  been  translated 

Sllenoe;"    heroic,  like  "A Friend  Loving  and  into  German,  and  some  of  them  into  other 

Loyal;"  while  a  few  are  passionately  tragtcal,  languages.    Muiy  of  them  still  maintain  their 

like    "  Love    survives  Life,"  and  the  "  rhy-  popularity   on   the   Spanish    stage.     Goethe 

sidan  of  his  own  Honor."     The  most  curi-  said  of  Galderon,  that  he  belonged  to  those 
vol*  IV. — 15 
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neii  who  bknd  genine  with  the  ntmort  oom-  dsret.     Capital^    FrmeeAon.    V.    A    nortih- 

mon  MDse.     His   character  presented  a  rare  western  eoonty  of  Missouri,  interaected  by  Shoal 

iiiiion  of  dignity  and  aoavity,  of  indnstry  and  creek,  and  haying  a  flat  surfiue  and  a  rich  soil ; 

modesty.  area,  485  aq.  m.     It   produces   corn,  wheaL 

OAIJ)£BWOODy  Datid,  a  Scotch  divine  oats,  cattle,  and  awine,  and  in  1860  yielded 
and  prominent  champion  of  Preebyterianism.  12,784  boahels  of  wheat,  16,185  of  Indian  com, 
bom  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  centory,  died  45,740  of  oats,  and  18,691  lbs.  of  wooL 
in  1651.  He  nnderwent  imprisonment  and  exile  There  were  2  saw  mills,  and  115  pupils  attend- 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Episconacy,  inff  pablio  schools.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
having  pablished  in  UoUand,  in  1628,  a  book  Caidwdl,  of  Transylvania  nniversity,  Kentucky. 
againstthatformofOhristianitv,  under  the  title  Pop.  in  1856,  8,626,  of  whom  197  were 
of  AUare  IhrnMcmum.  He  left  a  history  of  slaves.  Oamtal,  Kingston. 
Scotland  in  MS.,  of  which  6  volumes  are  pre-  OALDW£LL,  a  post  village  in  Warron  co., 
served  in  the  library  of  the  Glasgow  university,  N.  T.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and 
Mid  of  which  a  condensed  summary  ^^peared  in  picturesque  region  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
^^^^'      «..,»  George,  is  much  visited  by  tourists,  and  etmr 

CALDWELL.    L   A  north- westem  county  tains  1  or  2  large  and  favorite  hotels.   A  steam* 

of  North  Carolina^  occupied  chiefly  by  pas-  boat  plies  between  it  and  the  outlet  of  the 

tnre  lands,  but  producing  also  corn  and  oats;  lake.    It  contains  the  ruina  of  Fort  William 

area,  450  sq.  m.    A  portion  of  the  surfiice  is  Henry,  and  Fort  Geoige,  memorable  in  the 

mountainous,  the  N.  W.  part  comprinng  a  de-  French  and  revolutionary  wars.    Pop.  of  the 

divity  of  the  Blue  Ridge.    The  productions  in  township  in  1855, 880. 

1850  were  192,470  bushels  of  Indian  com,  OALDWELL,CHASLEa,  an  eminent  American 
84,406  of  oats,  and  89,818  lbs.  of  butter.  There  physician,  born  in  Caswell  co.,  N.  C,  May  14^ 
were  4  com  and  flour  milla,  1  linseed  oil  manu*  1772,  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  9, 1858.  He 
&ctory,  84  churches,  and  680  pupils  attending  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  officer  who  had  emigra- 
publio  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1857,  ted  to  this  country,  and  ultimately  settled  where 
$698,819.  Fop.  in  1850,  6,817,  of  whom  1,208  Ihe  su^ect  of  this  sketch  was  bora.  While  his 
were  slaves.  Capital,  Lenoir.  II.  A  northern  jparents  remained  in  that  remote  district,  Charles 
parish  of  Louisiana,  intersected  by  the  Washita,  labored  under  great  educational  disadvantages, 
which  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats ;  area,  528  but  after  they  had  removed  to  the  southern  part 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  com  and  cotton  of  the  state,  he  made  such  progress  in  learning 
are  the  chief  productions  of  the  soil.  In  1855  it  that  when  a  very  young  man  he  was  qualifled 
yielded  2,967  bales  of  cotton,  and  62,960  bushels  to  become  a  teacher,  and  took  charge  of  a  sem- 
of  Indian  com.  Capital,  Columbia.  Pop.  in  1855,  inary  at  a  place  called  Snow  Creek,  near  the 
8,685,  of  whom  1,779  were  slaves.  III.  A  oen-  foot  of  the  Bushy  mountains,  and  subsequently 
tral  county  of  Texas,  named  in  honor  of  of  the  Centre  institute,  both  in  his  native  state, 
John  Caldwell,  a  senator  of  the  Texan  republic ;  While  instracting  others,  however,  he  did  not 
area,  540  sq.  m.  It  has  an  unduliding,  well-  ne^ect  himself;  but,  assiduously  pursuing  his 
wooded  surface,  and  a  good  soil,  abundantly  own  studies,  eariy  acquired  that  taste  for  science 
watered  by  the  San  Marcos  river,  which  forms  which  he  ever  afterward  displayed*  Having 
the  western  boundary,  and  by  several  small  hesitated  some  time  between  the  pulpit  and  the 
creeks.  In  1857  it  contained  4,451  horses,  bar,  he  at  lost  determined  to  abandon  both,  and 
valued  at  $176,860,  and  15,244  head  of  oatUe,  to  choose  the  profession  of  medicine  in  prefer- 
valued  at  (89,180.  Value  of  land,  $758,620.  ence  to  either.  An  obscure  practitioner  at  Salis- 
The  staple  productions  are  wheat,  Indian  com,  bury  was  his  first  master  in  this  profession.  In 
and  cotton.  Pop.  in  1866,  5,469,  of  whom  1792  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  Joined  the 
1,881  were  slaves.  Capital,  Lockhart.  medical  classes  of  the  university,  which  were 
IV.  A  county  in  the  westem  part  of  then  sustained  by  the  talents  and  reputation 
Kentucky,  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  of  Shippen,  Wistar,  and  Rush.  Here  he  ap- 
Tennessee  river,  and  traversed  by  the  Cumber*  plied  himself  earnestly  to  both  study  and 
land;  area  700  sq.  m.  The  sartBce  is  gener*  practice,  and  during  the  yellow  fever  of 
ally  level,  and  the  soil  produces  tobacco,  corn,  1798,  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
wheat,  and  oats.  There  are  pasture  lands  ability,  courage,  and  seal.  At  the  outbreak  of 
scattered  over  the  county ;  iron  ore  is  abundant,  ibe  whiskey  insurrection,  he  was  appointed  sur- 
and  a  large  bed  of  coal  has  been  opened  in  the  geon  to  a  brigade  and  accompanied  it  to  the 
northem  part  Organized  in  1809,  and  named  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg,  but  ta  soon  as  it 
in  hOnor  of  a  former  lieutenant-governor  of  the  was  announced  that  the  insurrection  had  sub* 
state.  The  productions  in  1850  were  767,725  sided,  the  troops  retired,  and  a  military  banquet 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  89,557  of  oats,  1,485,-  was  given  by  the  army  at  whidi  Suigeon  Cold- 
479  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  20,649  of  wooL  There  well  delivered  an  address  that  elicited  a  flatter- 
were  40  com  and  flour  mills,  7  saw  mills,  10  ing  compliment  from  Alexander  Hamilton.  In 
distilleries,  8  large  iron  works,  2  newspaper  1795  he  produced  his  first  literary  work,  a  trans- 
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to  wbioh'he  Mte  new  effideney  hy  his  talents  effectively.    He^ss  ooDsequenfly  the  ol;feet  of 

and  energy.    In  1816  he  edited  Onllen's  ^  Prao-  hatred  and  penecation  to  the  British  and  torieSy 

ttoe  of  Phydo,'*  while  at  the  same  time  he  filled  and  m  order  to  avoid  tiie  dangers  to  whloh  he 

the  chair  of  natnral  history  in  the  nniversiljy  was  oontinnally  exposed  he  removed  his  family 

of  Pennsylvania     In  1819  he  published  his  to  Gonnecticnt  Farms,  a  small  village  aboot  8 

^life  and  Campaigns  of  General  Greene,"  the  miles  farther  in  the  interior  of  the  oonntry. 

most  important  and  valuable  of  all  his  biograph-  The  enemy  were  then  in  possession  of  New 

ical  works,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Kentucky  York  and  Staten  Island,  whence  they  , made 

to  fill  tlie  chair  of  medicine  and  clinical  prac-  frequent  incursions  to  New  Jersey,  on  which 

tioe  at  the  Transylvania  nniversity,  Lexington,  occasions  the  bell  of  Galdwell'6  church  was 

In  1820  he  made  a  tour  in  Europe  in  order  to  always  used  to  sound  the  alarm  and  arouse  the 

purchase  books  and  pbilosophicid  apparatus  for  country.     On   Jan.   25,  1780,  one  of  Uiese 

that  institution.    In  1887  he  broke  off  his  oon-  marauding  parties,  consisting  of  600  regular 

nection  with  the  Transylvania  university,  to  es-  troops  and  a  large  number  of  tones,  surprised 

tablish  in  the  city  of  Louisville  a  medical  in-  tiie  picket  guard  at  Elizabethtown,  captured  2 

stitute,  but  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstand*  mcgors,  2  captains,  and  42  privates,  plundered 

ing  with  the  trustees,  he  was  removed  from  the  inhabitants,  and  bumea  the  town-house, 

office  in  1849  by  the  board  of  managers.    He  Oaldwell^s  diuroh,  and  a  private  residence.    It 

pissed  his  latter  days  in  Louisville,  engaged  in  is  but  fust  to  say,  however,  that  the  torc^  was 

the  composition  ci  his  autobiography  which  ap«  applied  to  the  church  by  a  tory,  residing  in  the 

peered  after  his  death,  and  is  a  daguerreotype  neighborhood,  who,  when  he  saw  the  building 

of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  author.    His  prin-  wrapped  -  in  flames,  expressed  his  regret  that 

dpal  literary  works  beside  those  already  men-  ^  the  black*coated  rebel,  OaMwell,  was  not  then 

tioned,  are  *^  Memoirs  of  tiie  Bev.  Dr.  Horace  in  his  pulpit."    Thei  detachment  immediately  r^ 

Holley ;   nnd  Baehtiar  Jfamehy  or  ^^The  Royal  treated,  without  loss,  to  Btaten  island,  where' 

Foundling,  a  Persian  tale,  translated  from  the  Gen.  Knyphansen  was  in  eommand.    Having 

Arabic'^  received  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  recent 

CALDWELL,  Howahd  H.,  a  living  Ameri-  mutiny  of  the  Connecticut  line,  and  of  the  sen- 
can  poet,  born  in  Newberry,  S.  0.,  Sept.  20,  eral  discontent  which  was  said  to  be  prevident 
1831.  He  graduated  at  South  Carolina  college  in  New  Jersey,  the  latter  projected  an  expedi- 
in  1851,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866,  and  tion  which  left  the  island  during  the  ni^t  of 
nnce  that  time  has  practised  his  profession  in  June  6, 1780,  and  landed  at  EHzabethtown  Point 
Columbia.  In  1868  he  published  a  volume  en-  before  dawn  on  the  following  morning.  It  was 
titled  ^'Oliatta,  and  other  Poems."  The  chief  composed  of  about  6,000  regular  troops,  with 
poem  of  the  collection  is  a  romance  of  the  17  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of 
American  aborigines,  and  several  of  the  others  Brig.-Gen.  Sterling ;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
are  translations.  He  has  contributed  frequently  such  an  imposing  array  would  be  sufficient  to 
to  the  periodicals  of  the  South,  and  a  new  volume  terrify  the  rebels,  encourage  the  loyalists,  and 
of  poems  from  his  pen  was  published  in  1868.  restore  the  Jerseymen  to  weir  allegiaace.    As 

CALDWELL,  Sxv.  Jambb,  an  American  revo-  the  column  approached  the  village  of  Elizabeth- 

Intionary  patriot,  born  in  April,  1784,  at  a  settle-  town,  it  was  indistinctly  seen  in  the  darkness 

ment  called  Cob  creek,  in  wnat  is  now  Charlotte  by  a  sentinel,  who  gave  a  challenge  which  was 

CO.,  Ya.,  was  killed  by  a  British  soldier,  Nov.  24^  unanswered,  and  he  inmiediately  fired  at  random 

1781.    He  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jer-  into  the  moving  mass.    The  shot,  which  ulti- 

sey  in  1769,  and  became  pastor  of  the  then  large  mately  proved  mortal,  took  effect  in  the  thigh 

and  important  Presbyterian  congregation  at  of  Gen.  Steriing,  who  was  carried  back  to 

Elizabethtown.  In  March,  1768,  he  was  married  Staten  island,  and  Knyphansen  himself  took 

to  Miss  Hannah  Ogden,  of  Newark,  a  lady  whoee  command.    The  march  was  resumed,  but  the 

tragic  fate  has  made  her  name  fiuniliar  to  all  alarm  had  been  given  and  the  Jersey  regiment 

readers  of  American  history.    Do|^lg  the  pro-  at  Elizabethtown,  under  Col.  Dayton,  were 

gress  of  the  differences  between  the  mother  ready  to  oppose  their  progress.    Being  too  few 

country  and  the  colonies,  which  immediately  in  number  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance,  they 

preceded  the  war,  he  warmly  espoused  the  retired  in  good  order,  i^irmishing  occasionally, 

cause  of  the  people,  and  by  his  personal  influ-  imtil  tiiey  reached  Connecticut  Farms^  where 

eooe  and  eloquence  encouraged  and  increased  they  were  met  by  the  Jersey  brigade  under 

the  spirit  of  resistanee.    When  hostilities  actn*  Gen.  Maxwell,  and  some  militia  of  the  country 

ally  commenced,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  who  had  hastily  assembled,  and  a  sharp  action 

the  Jersey  line,  and  acted  m  that  capacity  with  ensued.    The  invaders  being  reinforced  by  a 

those  portions  of  the  American  army  which  second  division  which  had  Just  arrived  £^m 

successively  occupied  that  state;  he  accom-  Staten  idand,  and    havinff  the  advantage  of 

panied  the  Jersey  origade  to  the  northern  lines,  artillery,  were  enabled  to  force  their  way  some 

and  in  addition  to  his  other  duties  performea  8  miles  further  on  the  road  toward  Morristown, 

those  of  commissaiy  for  some  time.    There  was,  where  Washington  had   his   camp.     Before 

probably^  no  other  man  in  New  Jersey  whose  reaching  the  "rillage  of  Springfield  they  found 

infinence  with  the  people  was  so  greal^  and  to  that  intelligence  of  their  movements  had  been 

whoee  appeals  they  responded  so  readUy  and  sent  to  head-quarters;  that  all  necessary  ar- 
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hmgementB  Lad  been  made  for  the  defence  of  before  by  the  Jersey  militia.— In  17S1  a  com* 
the  Tillage;  and  that  Washington  had  moved  missariat  of  prisoners  was  eetabliahed  at  Eliza- 
forward  in  person^  and  was  strongly  posted  in  bethtown,  and  a  small  veasel  with  thepriyilege 
the  passes  of  the  Bhort  Hills,  directly  in  the  ci  a  flag  made  weekly  trips  between  that  place 
rear  of  Springfield  and  commanding  the  ap-  and  the  British  head-qnarters  at  New  York, 
proachee  to  Morristown.  Finding  it  impoasible  On  Nov.  S4  Mr.  Caldwell  went  to  die  Point, 
to  proceed  further,  they  commenced  a  retreat,  either  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  lady  who 
in  which  they  soffered  severely  from  the  was  expected  as  a  passenger,  or  to  ezeeota  a 
militia,  who  took  advantage  of  every  tree  and  commission  for  her.  Finding  that  the  veasel 
fence  which  conld  furnish  an  ambush.  Irritated  had  arrived,  he  went  on  board  and  soon  retnm- 
at  the  unexpected  and  obstinate  resistance  ed  with  a  small  package,  which  he  was  carrying 
made  by  the  Jersev  troops  and  yeomanry,  the  toward  his  chaise  when  he  was  hailed  by  James 
British  began  to  bum  the  houses  and  pillage  Morgan,  the  sentmel  on  duty,  and  ordered  to 
the  property  of  the  villagers  at  Connecticut  deliver  the  package  for  examination.  He  replied 
Farms.  In  one  of  the  houses  was  the  family  of  that  it  was  the  property  of  a  lady  for  whom  it 
Mr.  Caldwell,  wIkmc  wife  had  retired  to  a  had  been  placed  in  his  charge;  and  it  appears 
back  room,  with  her  2  youngest  children— one  that  he  was  really  ignorant  of  its  contents, 
an  infant  in  her  arms — where  she  was  engaged  among  which  were  the  prohibited  articles  of 
in  prayer,  when  a  musket  was  discharged  tea,  mustard,  and  pins.  The  order  was  repeat- 
through  the  window.  Two  balls  struck  her  in  ed,  when  Mr.  CaldweD  turned  away  and  was 
the  breast,  and  she  fell  dead  upon  the  floor.  The  leaving  the  sentinel  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said, 
diurch  was  already  in  flmnes,  and  the  parson-  of  returning  the  package  to  the  vessel,  when 
age  was  f^ut  to  be  set  on  fire  when  her  corpse  the  soldier  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot  In 
was  discovered  by  a  young  American  ofllcer,  in  complianoe  with  the  popular  aemand  tne  senti- 
the  British  service,  who  succeeded  in  prevent-  nel  was  delivered  to  the  civil  authorities,  and 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  buildinff,  ana  obtain-  was  tried  for  the  crime  of  murder  at  a  court 
ed  permission  from  the  commanding  officer  to  held  in  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  at 
remove  the  remains  to  a  place  of  greater  seen-  Westfield,  the  township  adjoining  Elizabeth- 
rity.  The  odium  which  attached  to  the  town.  His  defence  upon  the  trial  was  that  he 
perpetration  of  this  ruthless  murder  was  so  committed  the  act  in  obedience  to  orders,  and 
universally  expressed,  and  its  effect  upon  the  in  the  discharge  of  his  dn^  as  a  sentinel  The 
popular  mind  was  so  iDjurious  to  tbe  royalists,  plea  was  unavailing;  he  was  condemned  and 
that  they  insisted  it  was  the  result  of  a  chance  hanged,  Jan.  29, 1782.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Cald- 
shot  from  the  cross  firing  of  the  contending  well  and  of  his  wife  were  interred  in  the  grave- 
parties,  while  the  Americans  declared  it  to  be  vard  of  the  first  Presbyterian  diurch  in  Eliza- 
the  deliberate  act  of  a  British  soldier.  There  Dcthtown,  and  a  costiy  marble  monument  was 
are,however,  good  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  dedicated  to  their  memory  by  tiie  citizens  of 
the  deed  of  an  Irishman  who  had  been  employ-  that  town,  on  the  64th  anniversaiy  of  the  death 
ed  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  who,  for  of  the  **  soldier  parson." 
some  reason,  had  conceived  a  violent  enmity  CALDWELL,  Josbpb,  D.  D.,  first  president 
against  his  employer.  Upon  this  occasion  he  of  the  university  of  North  Carolina,  was  bom 
Joined  the  enemy  and  accompanied  them  on  at  Leamington,  New  Jersey,  April  21,  1778, 
their  retreat  Mr.  Caldwell  was  on  duty  in  died  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Jan.  27,  1B85.  He 
Washington's  camp,  and,  after  passing  a  night  was  educated  at  Princet<m  college,  where,  in 
of  anxious  uncertainty,  he  procured  a  fla^  on  1791,  he  pronounced  the  salutatory  Latin  ora- 
the  following  morning  and  went  to  Connecticut  tion.  From  this  period  till  1796  he  acted  as 
Farms,  where  his  worst  fears  were  at  once  con-  tutor  at  Princeton,  but  then  an  event  occurred 
firmed. — On  June  28,  Qen.  Knypbausen  made  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  distinc- 
a  second  incursion  with  about  5,000  troope.  On  tion  and  usefulness.  The  humble  tutor  was 
this  occasion  he  passed  over  the  same  route  to  choeen  to  fil)|the  chur  of  principal  professor  at 
Springfield,  where  a  batUe  was  fought  Though  the  inflant  univerdty  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  enemy  were  defeated  in  the  principal  object  henceforward  his  destinies  were  bound  up  with 
of  the  expedition,  they  succeeded  in  burning  those  of  that  institution.  Under  his  tutelage 
the  village.  Among  the  most  active  in  the  the  new  university  grew  and  fiourished,  and  in 
fight  was  the  chaplain  CaldweD.  There  Is  a  1604,  as  a  proof  that  his  services  and  devotion 
tradition,  well  authenticated,  that  in  the  hottest  were  appreciated,  he  was  made  first  president 
period  or  the  action  the  wadding  of  a  portion  by  tiie  trustees.  For  nearly  40  years  he  re- 
ef the  Jersey  infantry  gave  out,  which  fact  mained  in  connection  with  the  university,  and 
being  communicated  to  Caldwell  he  rode  to  his  government  of  it  during  that  long  period 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  hastily  collecting  excited  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  psalm  and  hymn  books  which  were  in  the  and  proved  tiie  source  of  its  present  prosperity, 
building,  he  distributed  them  to  the  soldiers  with  He  it  was  who  chiefiy  digested  and  arranged  its 
the  exhortation,  ^  *^Now  put  Watts  into  them,  educational  systems,  framed  its  constitution, 
boys  1"  The  British  were  finally  compelled  to  and  laid  down  rules  of  discipline  for  the  con- 
retrace  their  steps,  which  they  did  with  aU  trol  of  its  alumni.  In  1824  Dr.  Caldwell  went 
poas^e  rapidi^f  followed  and  haraasod  as  to  £urope  to  select  books  for  the  library,  to 
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form  cabinets,  and  to  procare  valuable  philo*  IMcts  and  joined  by  Soots  fromIreland«    "Wbeit 

eopbical  apparatus.    In  1828  he  was  attacked  the  Bomana,  unable  to  defend  Britain,  left  it  to 

by  a  disease  which  filled  his  latter  days  with  its  fate,  the  inhabitants  called  the  Anglo- Saxona 

Boffering,    and  which,  after  tormenting   him  (449)  to  their  aid  against  their  northern  neigh* 

for  7  years,  ultimately  carried  him  off.    1  hough  bors.    The  power  of  the  Picts  was  broken  (869) 

Dr.  Caldwell's  £Eune  mostly  arises  from  his  con-  by  the  Boots,  who  gave  their  name  to  the 

nection  with  the  nniversity  of  North  Carolina,  country. 

yet  his  letters  under  the  pseudonym  of  *'  Carl-  CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  in  Scotland,  ooun« 

ton,''  on  railroads  and  internal  improvements,  ties  of  Inverness   and  Argyle,  connects  the 

demonstrate  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  North  with  the  Iri^  sea,  extending  from  Mnr« 

Interests  of  the  outside  world.    His  most  im-  ray  frith  throuffh  Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  andLochy, 

portent  literary  work  is  an  elementary  "  Trea-  id.  the  great  glen  of  Caledonia,  to  Loch  EiL 

tise  on  Geometry,"  which  appeared  in  1822.  The  total  length  is  60^  miles,  of  which  the  lochs 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  an  able  mathematician  and  a  compose  87^.    The  canal  was  begun  in  1803, 

profound  theologian,  but  his  favorite  maxim  and  opened  for  navigation  about  the  close  of 

was  ^*' facta  non  verha^^^  and  it  is  diiefly  as  a  1828.     The  government  appropriations  to  this 

man  of  action  in  the  capacity  of  tutelary  guar-  work  between  1808  and  1847  amounted  to  over 

dian  of  the  North  Carolina  university  that  he  is  £1,200,000. 

known  to  us.  CALEF,  Robxbt,  a  merchant   of  Boston, 

CALEDONIA,  a  mountainous  but  fertile  died  at  Roxbury,  April  18,  1719.  He  lived 
county  in  the  N.  £.  part  of  Vermont ;  area,  when  the  witchcraft  delusion  and  persecution 
650  sq.  m.  The  Connecticut  river  forms  its  S.  were  prevalent  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  distin'» 
£.  boundary,  and  several  smidl  streams  within  guished  by  his  steady  opposition  to  the  pro- 
its  limits  furnish  water  power  for  a  number  of  ceedings  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers.  He 
saw  and  grist  mills.  Maple  sugar  is  produced  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  Cotton  Mather's 
in  this  county  in  greater  quantities  than  in  *^  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,"  which 
almost  any  other  in  the  United  States.  Pota-  he  entitled  "More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
toes,  oata,  and  hay  are  the  otiier  staples.  The  World,^'  and  which  was  issued  from  a  London 
productions  in  1850  were  62,551  bushels  of  press  in  1700.  His  book  was  deoounoed  from 
wheat,  96,389  of  Indian  com,  218,785  of  oats,  the  pulpit  and  in  pamphlets,  and  was  even  pub- 
565,841  of  potatoes,  and  186.790  pounds  or  licly  burned  in  tiie  yard  of  Harvard  college. 
wooL  There  were  19  com  ana  flour  miUs,  100  Ere  long,  however,  the  popular  sentiment 
saw  mills,  15  wooUen  factories,  19  tanneries,  1  changed  in  tbis  respect,  and  the  opinions  which 
iron  foundery,  2  newspaper  offices,  49  churches,  Calef  bad  upheld  became  prevalent 
and  7,361  pupils  attending  pnblio  schools.  CALEMBOUBG,  aFrenchwordforapun,  or 
There  are  some  sulphur  springs,  and  abundance  a  witticism,  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  by 
of  granite  and  limestone.  Or^nized  in  1792.  the  Qermans  to  a  Westphalian  count  of  the 
Capital,  Danville.    Pop.  in  1850,  23,596.  name  of  Calemberg,  who  blundered  whenever 

CALEDONIA  is  the  name  given  by  the  Bo-  he  attempted  to  speak  French.    According  to 

mans  to  the  northern  part  of  Scotiand,  beyond  o^er  authorities,  the  term  is  derived  from  a 

the  Glota  and  Bodotria,  the  modern  Clyde  and  facetious  Parisian  apothecary  whose  name  waa 

Forth,  which  formed  the  boundaries  of  their  Calembourg. 

province.    It  is  mentioned  in  Tacitus,  who  be*  CALENDAR  is  a  method  of  numbering  and 

lieves  ita  inhabitants^  on  account  of  their  red-  arranging  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  or  a 

dish  hair  and  larg0  limbs,  to  be  a  people  from  mechanical  contrivance   for   registering   that 

Germany.    Agric6la,  the  conqueror  of  Britain  arrangement.    The  day  is  a  natural  division  of 

(78-85),  waa  the  first  Roman  general  who  came  time  varying  slightly  in  its  length,  but  so  slight* 

in  contact  with  them ;  in  the  6th  year  of  his  ly  that  a  dock  keeping  mean  or  average  time 

expedition,  he  penetrated  with  an  army  beyond  seldom  differs  15  minutes  from  the  time  aa 

the  Bodotria,  assisted  by  a  coasting  fleet ;  but  given  by  the  sun.    Civilized  nations  usually 

the  determined  resistance  of  the  barbarians,  and  commence  the  day  at  midnight,  and  count  2 

the  repulse  of  the  9th  legion,  attacked  by  night,  periods  of  12  hours  each  in  the  day.    Astrono- 

oompelled  him  to  return.    In  the  next  year  he  mers  and  navigators  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy 

came  again,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Grampian  commence  the  day  at  noon,  and  number  the 

hills,  and  routed  30,000  Caledonians,  under  Gal-  hours  from  1  to  24. — ^The  week  is  not  a  natural 

gaeos,  their  chief,  which  bloody  victory  has  found  division  of  time,  although  4  weeks  are  nearly  a 

a  lively  description  in  Tacitus^s  life  of  this  hero,  lunation,  and  many  periods  in  the  animal  econ* 

In  the  ensuing  mght  the  flying  barbarians  bum-  my,  such  as  the  incubation  of  eggs,  correspond 

ed  their  rude  dwellings  and  disappeared ;  and  singularly  with  weeks.    The  use  of  the  week  in 

AgriooiA  soon  returned  to  the  south  of  the  eastern  nations  from  time  immemorial  is  by 

rivers,  and  fortified  their  line  for  the  defence  of  some  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  divine  command, 

the  Roman  province.    The  emperors  Hadrian,  ^  recorded  by  Moses,  and  by  others  to  the 

Antoninna,  and  Severus,  strengthened  the  nat-  number  of  conspicuous  planeta.    Our  common 

oral  boundary  with  walls  and  ramparts  against  names  for  the  days  of  the  week  are  Saxon  in 

the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Caledonian  bar-  form,  but  evidently  were  borrowed  originally 

lutfiaoai  afterward  known  under  the  name  of  from  some  eastern  nation,  as  the  gods  to  whom 
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«ac1i  day  Is  consdiffated  oorrespond  in  oharaoter  storM  the  Ist  day  of  the  year  to  the  Bame  day 

to  those  to  whom  the  daja  were  conaeoratedby  of  the  week,  by  meaoa  of  which  we  can  of 

the  Greeks  and  Latins,  when  they  adopted  the  oonrse  find  the  dominical  letter  for  any  year, 

week  from  the  East.    The  Greeks  and  Bomans  and  therefore  tell  what  day  of  the  week  it  was 

originally  had  no  weeks. — ^The  Greeks  divided  or  will  be  at  any  given  date.    The  lunar  <^cle 

the  month  into  8  eqnal  decades,  the  Bomans  is  a  period  which  restores  the  new  moon  to  the 

into  8  very  nneqnal  periods.    The  length  of  the  same  day  of  the  month.    The  golden  number 

month  was  suggested,  as  the  word  &ows,  by  indicates  the  place  of  any  given  year  in  the 

the  moon,  which  completes  her  changes  in  aboat  lunar  cyde,  so  that  by  means  of  it  we  can  tell 

80  days.    But  inasmuch  aa  the  solar  year  does  on  what  day  of  Karoh  the  full  moon  laJls,  and 

not  consist  of  an  even  number  of  lunar  months,  thus  find  Easter  day.    The  Gr«^rian  calendar, 

the   months   have  in   most  nations    become  civil  and  ecdesiastical,  was  soon  adopted  in  the 

fixed  periods  of.  80  or  81  days.    The  length  of  Catholic  states.     In  the  Protestant  states  of 

the  months  in  most  civilized  nations  has  been  Germany  it  was  but  partially  adopted  in  1700, 

copied  from  the  Bomans.    No  nation  has,  how-  and  not  wholly  until  1774.    The  change  fh>m 

ever,  fc^owed  the  singular  division  which  the  Julian  to  Gregorian  reckoning  was  made  by 

Bomans  made  in  the  month  by  means  of  8  days,  act  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain,  Sept  1752, 

The  first  dav  bem^  called  the  calends,  and  the  the  8d  of  the  month  beinff  called  the  14th. 

Idth  or  16th  the  ides^  the  nones  were  the  9th  -—The  ancient  Egyptians  Chaldeans,  Persians, 

day  before  the  ides,  and  the  other  days  of  the  Syrians,  Phosnidans,  and  Carthaginians,  each 

month  were  numbered  from  the  next  succeed*  began  their  year  at  the  autumnal  equinox  (about 

ing  calends,  nones,  or  ides.    The  day,  for  in-  Sept  22).   The  Jews  also  began  theur  civil  year 

stance,  which  we  call  Feb.  19,  they  called  the  at  that  time,  but  in  their  ecclesiastiosl  reckon* 

11th  before  the  calends  of  March. — ^The  solar  ing  the  vear  dated  from  the  vernal  equinox 

year  is  a  natural  period,  formerly  measured  by  (about  March  22).    The  beginning  of  the  year 

the  interval  between  2  successive  vernal  equi-  among  the  Greeks  was  at  the  winter  solstice 

noxes.    If  the  civil  year  corre^onds  with  the  (abo^t  Deo.  22)  before  the  time  of  Meton,  and 

solar,  the  seasons  of  the  year  wUl  always  come  at  the  summer  solstice  (about  June  22),  after 

tX  the  same  period.    But  in  early  times  the  Meton,    The  Greek  astronomers  had  a  solar 

B<Hnan  pontifs  regulated  the  length  of  the  civU  year  peculiar  to  themselves,  to  the  months  of 

year  so  imperfectly,  that  in  the  days  of  Julius  which  they  gave  the  12  ngns  of  the  zodiac 

C»sar  the  spring  occurred  in  what  the  calen-  The  Boman  year  from  the  time  of  Numa  bc^gan 

dar  called  summer.    Cssar,  with  the  help  of  at  the  winter  solstice.    It  was  not  probably  the 

Sosigenes,  reformed  the  calendar  in  46  B.  0«,  original  purpose  of  Gssar  to  change  this  time 

and  introduced   our  preseiit  arrangement  of  of  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  his  mo* 

having  8  years  of  865  days  followed  by  one  of  tive  for  dekying  it  several  days  till  Jan.  1 

866,  dividing  the  year  into  months  nearly  as  at  was,  doubtless,  the  desire  to  make  the  first  year 

present    The  irregularity  of  alternation  in  the  of  the  reformed  calendar  be^n  witii  the  day  of 

months  of  80  and  81  days  was  introduced  a  few  the  new  moon.    Among  the  Latin  Christian 

yem  after  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Augustus,  nations  there  were  7  different  dates  for  the  com* 

giving  his  month  of  August  as  many  days  as  Ju-  mencement  of  the  year :  March  1 ;  Jan.  1 ;  Dec. 

lins  CsBsar's  month  of  July.    The  additional  day  26 ;  March  25  (beginning  the  year  more  than  9 

was  given  in  leap  year  to  February,  by  calling  months  sooner  than  we  do,  this  was  called  the 

the  5th  day  before  the  calends  of  Mxtoh  a  Pisan  calculation,   and  though   unknown  in 

second  6th;  whence  leap  year  is  still  called  in  Spain,  England,  and  Germany,  was  followed  in 

the  ahaanacs  bissextile  year.    This  calendar  of  several  states  till  1745);  March  25  (beginning 

Julius  Cesar  is  still  used  in  theBussian  empire,  the  year  nearly  8  months  later  than  we  do ; 

and  was  in  use   in  all   Europe   until    1582.  this  was  called  the  Florentine  calculation,  and 

Its  error  consists  in  making  the  year  865i^days,  was  much  in  use  from  the  10th  century  till 

which  is  about  11  minutes  too  much,  an  error  1745)  ;  at  Easter;  and  on  Jan.  1.  (but  one  year 

which  has  now  amounted  to  about  12  days,  in  advance  of  us).  In  France  the  year  began  in 

Pope  Gregory  XITT.  by  a  brief  ordered  Cct  5,  general  at  March  1,  under  the  Merovingians ;  at 

1582,  to  be  called  the  15th,  and  that  the  years  Dec.  25,  under  the  Carlovingians;  aodatEsster, 

1700,  1800,  and  1900  should  not  be  accounted  nnder  the  Capetians.    By  edict  of  Charles  IX.. 

lesp  years.    This  is  called  the  Greg(Hian  calen*  in  1564,  the  bennning  oi  the  year  was  ordered 

dar. — ^Tbe  most  intricate  matter  in  the  calendar  at  Jan.  1.    In  England,  from  the  14th  century 

is  the  ecclesiastical  rule  governing  the  mov-  till  the  change  of  style  in  1752,  the  legal  ana 

able  feasts.    The  council  of  Nice  ordained  in  ecclesiastical  year  began  at  March  25,  though 

the  year  825  that  Easter  should  be  celebrated  it  was  not  uncommon  in  writing  to  reckon  it 

on  the  1st  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  that  from  Jan  1.    After  the  change  was  adopted 

occurs  on  or  next  after  the  day  of  the  vernal  in  1752,  events  whic^  had  occurred  in  Jan., 

equinox.    The  days  of  the  week  are  denoted  hj  Feb..  and  before  March  25,  of  the  old  legal  year, 

the  7  leading  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A  being  would,  according  to  the  new  arrangement,  be 

placed  against  Jan.  1.  Tbedominicalletterforthe  reckoned  in  the  next  subsequent  year.    Thus 

year  is  the  letter  which  will  then  come  against  the  revolution  of  1688  occurred  in  Feb.  of  that 

Sunday^    The  solar  cyde  is  a  period  which  re*  legal  year,  or,  aa  we  ahonld  now  say,  in  Feb. 
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1689,  sad  it  was  at  one  time  onstomary  to  write  extinguished  as  the  cloUi  immediately  passes 

the  date  thus:  Feb.  168}.-^The  year  of  the  between  2  rubbers  placed  in  front  of  tbeline 

French  revolntionary  calendar,  whicb  was  in-  of  flame.    A  yellow  color  like  that  of  nankeen 

Btitated  in  1792,  began  with  Sept  22.    It  con-  is  produced  by  this  process^  which  requires 

sisted  of  12  months  of  80  days  each,  with  0  to  oe  removed  by  bleaching,  before  printing, 

sacred  days  at  the  end  devoted  to  festivals,  and  —As   the  goods  are   received  by  the  calen- 

called  the  9an9eulottidsi,,     The  months  were  derer,  they   are    commonly   first  dampened, 

divided  into  8  decades  of  10  days  each.    Every  sometimes  by  passing  them  over  the  surface 

period  of  4  years  was  termed  a  frandads^  and  of  waten     The  folds  and  creases  are   thus 

was  terminated  by  0  instead  of  6  festival  days,  partially  removed,  and   the    cloth  is  better 

The  more  accurate  adjustment  was  arranged  prepared  for  tlie  succeeding  operatioua.    The 

according  to  the  Gregorian  regulation  for  leap  smootfaing  and  polishing  by  the  calender  is 

year.    The  Gregorian  calendar  was  restored  in  similar  in  effect  to  the  operation  of  the  do- 

Franoe,  Jan.  1,  1806. — The  ancient  northern  mestio  smoothing  iron,  or,  on  a  larger  scale,  of 

nations  of  Europe  began  their  year  from  the  the  mangle;    but^  applied  to  the   enormous 

winter  solstice.    In  the  era  of  Constantinople,  <]nantities  of  cloth  turned  out  by  the  cotton  and 

which  was  in  use  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  hnen  mills,  it  must  be  conducted  with  most 

in  Russia  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  efficient  machinery.    The  objects  to  be  attained 

civil  year  began  with  Sept.  1.,  and  the  ecdedas-  are.  rendering  the  surfiu^e  of  the  fabric  smooth 

tical  sometimes  with  March  21,  and  sometimes  and  even  by  the  removal  of  all  wrinkles,  the 

with  April  1.  The  beginning  of  the  Mohamme-  flattening  down  of  all  knots  and  other  imper« 

dan  year  is  not  at  any  fixed  time,  but  retrogrades  fections^  and  the  spreadinff  of  the  threads  so 

through  the  diflerent  seasons  of  the  solar  year,  as  to  give  them  a  flattened  f6rm,  and  the  tex- 

Among  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  East  Indies,  ture  the  appearance  of  closeness  and  strength, 

the  year  is  lunar,  and  begins  with  the  first  The  polish  upon  cotton  goods  called  glazing,  is 

quarter  of  the  moon  the  nearest  to  the  begin-  produced  by  the  friction  they  receive  in  this 

ning  of  December. — ^Among  the  Peruvians  t^e  process.    Calendering  varies  with  the  nature 

year  began  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  among  of  the  fabric  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 

tiie  Mexicans  at  the  vernal  eauinox.    The  year  designed.    Lawns  and  muslins  of  light  texture 

of  the  former  was  lunar,  ana  was  divided  into  are  smoothed  In  light  machines  not  heated,  and 

4  equal  parts,  bearing  the  names  of  their  4  prin-  with  moderate  pressure,  there  being  no  objec- 

cipal  festival,  instituted  in  honor  of  their  4  tion  to  their  threads  retaining  the  cylindrical 

divinities  allegorical  of  the  seasons.    The  Mex-  form,  and  the  fabric  its  open  texture.    On  the 

leans  had  a  year  of  860  days  and  5  supplement*  other  hand,  the  ^brics,  which  are  to  go  to  the  cal- 

ary  days.    They  divided  it  into  18  months  of  ico-printer  to  receive  the  first  impression  by  the 

20  days,  and  had  a  leap  year.  block,  require  a  high  pressure,  and  sometimes 

CALENDERING,  the  process  of  finishing  cot*  to  be  pai^  twice  throu|^  the  rollers.    But 

ton  and  linen  goods  by  passing  the  cloth  between  those  which  have  already  been  partially  eol- 

smooth  cylinders,  which  are  made  to  revolve  ored,  and  ai^  to  be  filled  in  with  other  colors, 

in  contact    The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  must  not  receive  that  stifihess  of  finish  which 

subsequent  ox)erations  of  doth-lapping,  or  fold-  will  prevent  the  cloth  being  stretched  one  way 

ing  the  ototh,  and  packing  it,  all  which  are  con-  or  the  other,  whenever  it  mav  require  slight 

ducted  in  the  same  establishment.    The  busi-  changes  of  form,  to  admit  of  the  exact  ac^just- 

ness  also  connected  with  the  shipment  of  the  ment  of  the  grounding  blocks  to  the  outlines  of 

goods  is  all  considered  a  part  of  that  of  tlie  the  colors  already  appUed. — ^The   smoothing 

calender  houses.    Paper  as  well  as  cloth  is  sub-  calender  was  introduced  into  Great   Britain 

jected  to  the  finishing  process  of  cidendering,  from  Ilanders  and  Holland  during  the  persecu- 

as  will  be  described  in  the  article  Papxb.    The  tion  of  the  Huguenots.    It  has  been  improved 

name  calender  is  applied  to  ti>e  machine  oom-  in  Lancashire  by  substituting  rollers  made  of 

prising  the  rollers  which   smooth  the  woven  pasteboard  disks  for  8  of  the  5  commonly  em- 

ubrios.   Before  passing  the  doth  between  them,  ployed  in   the  machine,  which  8  were  pre- 

it  is  essential  that  such  as  is  designed  for  oal-  viously  constructed  of  wood,  and  were  conse- 

ioo  printing  should  be  subjected  to  the  singe-  quently  liable  to  warp  and  crack  with  the  heat 

ing  process^  in  order  to  remove  the  loose  fibres  to  which  they  were  exposed.    The  other  2  are 

or  down;  and  it  is  common  to  subject  most  hollow  cylinders   of  oast-iron,  constructed  of 

goods  to  this  operation.    It  consists  in  drawing  metal  2  inches  thick  surrounding  the  internal 

the  cloth  rapidly  over  a  horizontal  gas-pipe,  cavity  of  4  inches  diameter ;  this  gives  them  a 

along  which  numerous  little  apertures  extend  diameter  of  8  inches.    The  cavity  admits  of  the 

in  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  gas,  ignited,  gives  a  introduction  of  a  red-hot  roller  or  of  steam.    The 

long  line  of  flame  equal  to  the  width  of  the  doth,  pasteboard  cylinders  suitable  for  the  iron  ones 

Another  pipe,  placed  over  this  and  exhausted  of  the  dimensions  given  are  2  of  20  Inches  diam- 

of  air,  draws  in  the  flame  through  the  goods  as  eter,  and  1  of  14  inches.    They  are  placed  in  a 

they  pass  between  the  two  pipes,  and  the  loose  strcm^  upright  iron  frame,  the  small  cylinder  in 

fibres  are  burned  out  without  igniting  the  fabric,  the  middle  and  an  iron  one  above  and  below  it,  re- 

The  movement  is  at  the  rate  of  about  8  feet  in  volving  as  a  cylindrical  smoothing  iron  between 

a  second.    Any  sparks  that  may  remain  are  the  2  pasteboard  cylinders  which  take  the  place 
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c^the  domestic  ironing  board  or  table  with  ito  Partioalar  importance  is  attached  to  the  metk- 
cover  of  cloth.  The  paper  rollers  are  very  in-  od  of  doing  tliis,  the  object  beinff  fiometimes 
genionaljr  contrived  to  avoid  the  defects  of  the  to  make  the  artidee  appear  what  Uiey  are  not, 
wooden  ones,  and  present  a  smooth  surface  to  and  sometimes  to  make  their  real  character 
the  doth.  Set  like  a  wheel  npon  its  axle,  a  oonspicnous.  When  the  folds  are  completed, 
disk  of  oast-iron  at  the  end  of  a  strong  iron  usuallj  with  muslin  goods  so  as  to  admit  of 
bar  is  perforated  with  6  holes  near  its  ciroum-  their  being  opened  in  any  place,  like  the  leaves 
ference  for  as  many  iron  rods  to  pass  through*  of  a  bool^  the  pieces  are  placed,  with  tliin 
Ourcular  plates  of  thick  pasteboard,  an  inch  boards  and  slazed  pasteboard  between  each, 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  intended  roller,  are  in  apowerfufhydraulic  press,  capable  of  exert- 
next  laid  npon  this  disk ;  they  are  furnished  ing  a  pressure  of  400  tons.  While  in  the  press 
with  holes  for  the  axle  and  the  iron  rods.  The  the  parcels  are  corded  and  prepared  for  pack- 
pile  is  continued  to  a  length  as  much  exceeding  ing  immediately  in  bales.  The  measure  of  the 
that  intended  for  the  roller  as  the  pasteboard  cloth  has  been  taken  before  the  folding,  either 
disks  will  shrink  by  the  compression  they  will  npon  the  long  measuring  table,  or  by  folding 
be  subjected  to.  A  corresponding  iron  plate  is  the  cloth  ^m  one  side  to  the  other  and  back 
then  set  npon  the  other  end  of  the  axle,  and  npon  a  graduated  hooking  frame,  provided  with 
the  rods  being  passed  through  and  screwed  up,  2  needles  upon  which  each  fold  is  suspended, 
the  cylinder  thus  formed  is  put  in  a  hot  apart*  The  labels  for  the  doth  put  np  at  the  Engli&li 
ment  or  stove  to  be  thoroughly  dried  for  seve-  calendering  establishments,  are  expressly  de- 
ral  days,  the  screws  being  occasionally  tightened  signed  for  the  particular  country  to  which  the 
npon  the  rods  as  the  pasteboard  shrinks.  The  goods  are  to  be  sent  Most  of  them  are  of 
surface  of  the  cylinder  thus  obtained  is  exces*  showy  pattern  in  blue  and  gold,  with  various 
sively  hard  and  dose.  To  turn  it  down  to  its  devices.  Some  of  the  more  expensive  cost  $5 
proper  size  is  a  work  of  great  labor;  several  or  $6  per  100,  while  the  common  labels  are 
men  are  employed  upon  it,  and  the  best  tools  worth  only  25  cts.  per  1.000. 
are  rapidly  dulled.  They  are  necessarily  of  CALENDS,  the  nrst  oay  of  the  month  in  the 
amall  size,  slowly  working  down  the  face  of  the  Latin  calendar. 

cylinder,  as  it  revolves  at  the  rate  of  only  40  or  CALENTURE,  or  LnoiAN  Sun-stboke,  a  vio- 

60  revolutions  per  minute.    When  finished,  it  lent  fever  inddent  to  persons  in  hot  climates, 

presents  a  hardness  and  polish  far  superior  to  especially  to  such  as  are  natives  of  more  tem- 

that  of  wood ;  it  ako  possesses  great  strength,  perate  regions.    This  inflammatory  fever  is  at- 

without  the  liability  of  being  warped  or  injured  tended  with  delirium,  during  which  the  patient 

hy  the  great  heat  to  which  it  is  to  be  exposed,  is  often  tempted  to  walk  into  the  sea,  imagining 

When  set  in  the  frame,  they  are  so  arranged  the  extensive  surface  of  the  ocean  to  be  an  im- 

that  they  may  be  forced  by  levers  or  screws  mense  plain  of  pleasant  and  refreshingly  cool 

into  very  dose  contiuit  with  the  iron  cylinders,  green  fields. 

The  doth,  fed  from  a  roll  placed  opposite  the  CALENZIO,  or  C^lentiub,  Elibbo,  a  Nea- 
madune,  is  carried  over  the  upper  pasteboard  politan  poet  of  the  15th  century,  died  in  1503, 
cylinder,  between  this  and  the  iron  one,  then  published  numerous  writings  in  prose  and  verse^ 
between  this  and  the  next  below,  and  so  on  elegies,  epigrams,  satires,  fables,  and  epistles, 
till  it  has  been  4  times  compressed  and  ironed,  which  were  issued  under  the  title  of  Opummia, 
The  glazing  or  polishing  of  the  surface  is  pro-  He  also  wrote  npon  penal  legislation,  and  is 
duced  by  the  middle  pasteboard  cylinder  being  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  propose  the  re- 
made to  revolve  more  dowly  tiian  the  others,  striction  of  capital  punishment  to  the  crime  of 
and  consequently  producing  a  rubbing  effect  of  murder. 

the  cylinders  npon  the  doth.    By  this  arrange-  CALEPIN,  a  Frendi  name  for  a  collection 

ment  the  former  tedious  operation  of  glazing  of  notes  and  extracts,  or  a  commonplace  book, 

npon  a  table  is  rendered  unnecessary.    A  calen-  It  is  derived   from  Ambbosio   Calepiko,  an 

der,  contrived  by  Hr.  Dollfus,  has  cylinders  of  Italian,  who  published  in  1502  a  Latin-Italian 

sufficient  length  to  pass  through  2  pieces  of  cloth  lexicon,  which  had  in  its  time  a  great  reputa- 

at  once,  and  it  m  also  provided  with  a  folding  tion  and  passed  through  many  editions,  espe- 

madiine,  which  receives  the  cloth  as  it  comes  dally  in  Switzerland,  where  it  was  enormously 

out  of  the  rollers,  and  folds  it  without  the  at-  increased  bv  notes  and  by  the  introduction  of 

tention  of  the  workmen.    By  running  through  additional  languages.    The  edition  of  Basd, 

2  layers  of  cloth  together,  one  npon  the  other,  1590-1627,  is  in  11  languages, 

the  threads  <^  one  make  an  impression  npon  CALF,  the  young  of  a  cow,  or  of  the  bo- 

the  other,  giving  a  wiry  appearance  to  the  vine  genus  of  quadrupeds.    Whatever  breed 

surface.    The  embossed  appearance  is  produced  the  cuf  may  spring  from,  its  natural  food  is 

by  rollers  of  copper,  npon  the  face  of  which  milk;  coming  from  the  mother  in  a  warm  state, 

the  design  is  engraved.    The  proper  folding  of  it  is  exactly  MUmted  to  the  existing  condition  of 

the  doth  preparatory  to  its  being  pressed,  must,  her  of^ring.    Milk  contains  materials  for  mak- 

like  the  other  operations  of  calendering,  be  ing  bone,  as  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  soda,  ^Ui. ;  for 

carefully  conducted,  that  the  appearance  of  the  muscle,  caseine ;  for  fat,  butter  or  oil,  and  sugar 

finished  article  shall  be  perfeotiy  neat  and  free  of  milk,  as  well  as  a  large  percentage  of  water, 

from  creaees  and  blemishes   of  every  kind.  The  method  pointed  out  by  nature  h  pursued 
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\if  Mine  breeders;  the  calf  is  allowed  to  ram  and  careful  person  to  attend  to  the  snckling, 

trith  the  dam  till  weaned ;  bat  in  most  instances  which  has  to  be  done  8  times  a  day,  viz. :  early 

this  is   considered   unprofitable,    particnlarlj  in  the  morning  before  the  cows  are  turned  oat 

where  the  object  is  to  secure  the  largest  supply  to  grass,  at  mid-day,  and  in  the  evening  when 

of  mUk  and  its  products  for  sale.    Thousands  the  cows  come  into  the  byre  for  the  night,  and 

of  oalree  are  annually  slaughtered  at  2  and  8  days  get  a  little  cut  grass,  tares,  or  other  green  food, 

old,  when  the  milk  of  the  cow  is  considered  fit  "The  byre  is  arranged  so  that  each  of  the  cows 

Ihr  use ;  the  meat  fed  to  swine  or  fowls,  the  has  a  stall  about  4  feet  wide,  with  their  heads 

skin  sold  to  the  tanner.  This  wholesale  slaughter  to  the  wall ;  and  on  the  opposite  wall  the  calves 

at  so  early  an  age  might  be  avoided  by  very  are  tied  up,  2  in  a  stall,  exactly  behind  the  cow, 

ample  means,  and  a  large  increase  added  to  the  so  that  there  is  little  trouble  in  putting  them  to 

dairyman^s  revenue,  while  the  market  would  be  the  cow,  and  no  chance  of  misplacing  them.   The 

supplied  with  more  good  veal  and  beef^  and  a  fiit  calves  have  in  some  seasons  been  sold  at  £6 

greater  number  of  cows  would  be  produced,  each,  this  being  the  scarcest  time  of  year  for 

Some  dairymen  have  selected  2  or  more  cows  veal.*'    In  the  natural  state,  the  cow  yields  milk 

from  their  herd  for  the  rearing  of  calves,  the  enough  to  rear  the  calf,  i^en  ceases  to  give  milk 

latter  being  removed  from  their  dams  when  2  until  the  next  calving.    Man  has  bred  cows  for 

or  8  days  old,  and  placed  in  the  pen  with  the  milking  qualities ;  hence  the  length  of  time  for 

foster-mother.     Two  cows,  bearing  at  differ-  giving  milk,  and  the  quantity  ^ven,  are  both 

ent  periods,  have  fattened  7  calves  in  one  season,  greater  than  required  for  the  cidf ;  hence  two  evils 

and  finished  the  year  by  becoming  victims  arise:  the  calf,  if  left  with  the  cow,  is  overfed; 

themselves  to  the  butcher.    It  is  necessary  that  and  her  milkinsr  qualities  are  iojared.    For  these 

the   foster-dam    have   clean,  well  ventilated  reasons  the  calf  should  be  nursed  by  a  oow 

quarters^  and  the  best  qnality  of  succulent  food;  kept  specially  for  that  purpose,  or  reared  by 

in  summer,  sweet  hay,  clover,  green  corn,  or  hand.     Robert  Oolt,  Pittsneld,  Mass.,  says : 

2^e  grass,  cat  and  carried  to  her,  with  an  occn-  ^*  Take  the  calves  from  the  cow,  and  feed  them 

on^  feed  of  corn  or  oil  meal  if  she  and  her  with  8  quarts  of  new  milk  twice  a  day  for  8 

lamUy  are  not  in  a  thriving  condition.    In  months,  adding,  after  they  are  8  weeks  old,  a 

winter  the  food  should  consist  of  the  sweetest  little  rye  and  com  meal  scalded,  then  wean  off 

of  hay,  at  least  one  peck  of  sliced  roots,  mom-  upon  dry  provender  and  grass,  roots,  or  hay,  as 

log  and  evening,  with  meal  and  a  liUle  salt  ti^e  season  may  be.*'    Or,  *^  Take  the  calf  directly 

sprinkled  over  them.     When  an  increase  of  from  the  cow,  put  sorae  dry  fine  salt  in  its 

mUk  is  desired,  additional  quantities  of  roots  or  mouth,  and  feed  on  flaxseed  jelly  and  hay  tea 

mashes  made  from  meal,  or  shorts  scalded  and  for  1  or  2  months,  tiU  the  calf  is  able  to  eat 

made  thin  with  water,  should  be  fed.    In  Scot-  grass.    The  jelly  is  made  by  boiling  1  pint  of 

land,  "  the  cows  intended  for  nursing  generally  flaxseed  in  a  gallon  of  water ;  pour  boiling 

odve  early  in  the  season,  about  the  month  of  water  over  sweet  hay  and  extract  its  good  qua- 

January  or  February,  when  a  strange  calf  is  Uties ;  the  2  are  tben  mixed  together,  about  1 

S record  from  some  of  the  small  tenants  in  the  pint  of  jelly  being  used  to  2  gallons  of  hay  tea 

istrict  who  itave  dairies.    This  calf  is  suckled  per  day,  with  an  occasional  addition  of  oil  meal.'' 

wiUi  the  other  by  the  same  cow,  and  although  This  wul  do  in  the  absence  of  milk,  but  cannot 

the  oow  at  first  shows  great  dislike  to  the  be  highly  recommended.    Feediug  on  sour  milk 

stranger,  in  a  few  days  she  receives  it  very  haa  been  tried,  and  beeves  have  been  produced 

quiet^,  care  being  taken  that  both  are  put  to  at  1  year  old  of  600  lbs.     Calves,  when  taken 

suck  ^one  on  each  side)  exactly  at  the  same  time,  from  cows,  are  usually  fed  with  skim  milk,  being 

by  tymg  the  calves'  bands  to  the  stall,  or  to  the  allowed  to  suck  the  fingers  immersed  in  the  milk 

band  of  the  cow,  so  as  to  keep  each  calf  at  its  mitil  the  habit  of  drinking  is  established.    The 

own  side.    They  remain  with  the  cow  15  or  20  milk  must  be  given  blo^-warm,  and  may  be 

minutes,  by  which  time  her  miUc  is  perfectly  enriched  by  boiled  potatoes  mashed,  or  thin 

drawn  away.    As  the  calves  advance  in  age,  mush  from  Indian  com  meal.     About  16  to 

they  eat  hay,  sliced  potato,  porridge,  and  otiier  20  pints  per  day  is  the  usual  quantity  of  milk. 

food  they  are  inclined  to  take.     By  May  1,  Gold  milk  is  apt  to  purge  the  calf;  if  this  oc- 

or  aa  soon  as  grass  is  ready,  they  are  weaned  cur,  the  use  of  1  or  2  spoonftils  of  rennet  will 

and  turned  out  from  the  byre,  when  2  fresh  remove  the  difficulty.    Never  overfeed  a  cal^ 

calves  are  immediately  put  into  their  stalls,  or  it  will   become  pot-bellied,   and  perma- 

and  receive  the   same    treatment,  excepting  nently  injured.    As  soon  as  fktwt  occurs,  pen  the 

that  they  are  turned  out  at  12"  o^lock,  idfter  calves,  and  give  sweet  hay  with  a  few  sliced 

they  have  got  their  suck,  to  eat  grass,  and  are  carrots  or  other  roots,  with  a  little  salt.    To 

brought  into  the  byre  a^pun  at  evening,  when  prove  profitable,  a  calf  must  show  daily  improve- 

theoows  come  in  to  1m  sucked.    This  setia  ment,andneversuffertheleast  check  ingrowth. 

ready  to   be  weaned  by  August   1,  and   a  In  the  isle  of  Jersey  no  calves  feed  from  the 

siuffje  iSBlt  is  put  into  the  feeding  pen,  and  the  cow.  Mr.  Moss,  ofOonn.,  has  invented  a  pail  with 

calf  fattened  for  the  butcher,  the  season  being  a  simple  gutta  percha  teat  at  the  bottom.    The 

now  too  late  for  rearing.    As  these  are  fed  om  pail  is  filled  with  liquid  food,  and  suspended  in 

&e  cows  are  let  off  milk,  having  each  sucklea  the  stall  above  the  calfj  whicii  feeds  from  it  as 

If  ealvee.    It  is  neoMsary  to  have  a  very  steady  from  its  dam.— Dissabbs:  Vermin^  a  tablespoon- 
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fbl  of  mlpbor  8  morniagt in snooeBtion;  Diar-  ^oanty.  Kear  the  river  bttnhtr  the'  msrhob is 
rikBO,  a  little  ohalk,  opium,  and  gentle  oordiala;  low  and  freonently  inandated ;  in  other  locali- 
^^9iu^^eJm,ea8toroil,  with  a  little  ginser.  For  ties  are  high  blnlft  and  tableland  broken  by 
treatment  of  diaeaeee,  see  Yonatt  and  Martin  rayinee.  In  the  W.  part  are  valuable  ooal  fields 
on  cattle.  The  staples  are  grain,  hay,  beef^  and  pork,  and 
OALHOUK,  the  name  of  comities  in  several  the  proanotions  in  1860  were  146,205  boahels  of 
of  the  United  Ststeai  L  A  western  oonnty  of  Indmn  com,  8,870  of  wheat,  and  168  tons  of 
Florida,  bordering  on  the  golf  of  Kexiooi  and  hay.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  2  chnn^es,  and 
washed  by  the  Appalaehioola  river  on  the  K ;  196  pupils  attending  pnblio  schools.  Oapitali 
area,  464  sq.  m.  It  lias  a  low  surface,  and  Hardio.  Pop.  in  1865,  8,768. 
jH^uces  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  com.  The  OALHOUN,  Jobv  Galdwsu^  an  American 
productions  in  1850  were  187  bales  of  cotton,  statesman,  bom  in  the  Calhoun  settlement,  dis- 
29,485  bushels  of  Indisn  oora,  80,252  lbs.  of  to-  triot  of  Abbeville,  8.  C,  March  18,  1782,  died 
bacco,  and  2,670  of  rice.  There  were  8  grist  at  Wasbinffton,  March  81,  1850.  On  both 
mills,  2  saw  mills,  1  chnroh,  and  44  pupils  at-  fiuher's  and  mother's  side  he  was  of  Irish 
tendbg  public  schools.  Named  in  honor  of  Presbyterian  descent.  His  grandlsther,  James 
John  C.  Calhoun.  ^Pop.  in  1850, 1,877,  of  whom  Galhoon,  emigrated  from  Donegal,  Ireluid,  to 
458  were  slavesi  Capital,  fit  Jos^h.  II.  A  Pennsylvania,  when  his  father,  Patrick,  was 
central  oonnty  of  Minissippi,  formed  within  a  only  6  years  old.  This  was  in  1788.  The 
few  years  from  Chickasaw,  Lafavette,  and  Calhoim  family,  following  the  tide  of  emi- 
Tallobusha,  and  drained  by  YaUoouaha  and  gration  then  setting  southward  alongthe  AUe- 
Loosascoona  rivers.  It  is  not  included  in  ghauies,  moved  to  the  banks  of  the  Kanawha, 
the  last  census.  IIL  A  southern  county  in  what  is  now  Wythe  oo.,  Ya.  The  incursions 
of  Texas,  with  an  area  of  484  sq.  m.,  boond*  of  the  Indians,  consequent  upon  Braddock's  de- 
ed S.  W.  by  Guadalupe  river,  and  border-  feat,  compelled  them  to  a  new  emigration,  and 
ing  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  bays  of  again  moving  southward,  they  established  in 
Matagorda  and  Lavacoa  todent  its  N.  K  coast  1766  the  Calhoun  settlement,  so  celled,  in  the 
The  surface  is  generally  level.  Cotton,  Indian  npper  part  of  Sonth  Carolma,  near  the  Sa- 
com,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  staple  prodno-  vannah  river,  in  what  is  now  Abbeville  dis- 
tiona.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  timbw  is  trict  They  were  pioneer  settlers  upon  the 
sparsely  distributed  over  about  }  of  the  surface.  Cherokee  frontier,  and  were  engaged  in  fre- 
In  1867  the  county  contained  801  horses,  valued  quent  confliots  with  the  Indiana,  h&  which  Pat- 
at  $17,600,  and  17,888  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  rick  Calhoun  took  a  leading  ptft  When  the 
$10^120.  Value  ofreal  estate,  $416,720.  Trav-  roTolntion  broke  out  he  became  an  active 
ersed  by  the  8an  Antonio  and  Mexican  Gidf  whig,  and  waa  exposed  to  great  personal  danger 
railroad.  Capital,  Indianola.  Pop.  in  1856,  from  the  numerous  tories  of  the  neighborhood. 
2,114.  lY.  A  southern  county  of  Arkanras,  In  1770  Patrick  Calhoun  married  Martha  Cald- 
bounded  8.  W.  by  the  Washita  river,  here  navi-  well,    bom   in  Yirginia,    but   the    daughter 

gable  by  steamboats,  £.  by  Moro  river,  and  of  an  Irish  Presbyterian  emigrant  John  O. 
aving  an  area  of  about  600  sq.  m.  It  has  a  Calhoun,  the  third  son  of  his  parents,  was 
level  or  rolling  surface,  and  a  good  soil  saitable  bom  lust  at  the  close  of  the  revolntionary 
for  cotton  and  grain.  The  nroductions  in  1854  strume.  He  showed  himself  from  early  boy- 
were  88,186  bushels  of  Inaian  com,  8,420  of  hoodgrave  and  thoughtful,  ardent  and  perse* 
oats,  and  2,126  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  Hamp-  vering.  In  that  renM>te  and  thinly  peopled 
ton.  Pop.  in  1864^  2,861,  of  whom  624  were  region  it  waa  chiefly  household  instmcdon  that 
slaves.  V .  A  southern  county  of  Michigan,  he  received.  He  was  eariy  taught  to  read  the 
druned  by  St  Joseph's  river  and  the  head  Bible,  and  his  parents  strove,  though  with 
waters  of  the  Kalamasoo,  and  having  an  area  dii^t  socceBSi  to  impress  upon  his  youthful 
of  720  sq.  m.  It  lias  a  rich  soil  and  an  undula-  mind  -th^  own  strongly  Calvinistic  views, 
ling  Burmoe,  mostly  occupied  by  a  scattered  At  the  age  of  18  he  wk  to  reading  history 
growth  of  white  and  burr  oak.  Sandstone  and  and  metaphynos  with  such  application  as  to 
water  power  are  abundant  The  staples  are  imp^  his  health.  His  &ther  died  not  long 
grain,  nay,  and  wool,  and  the  productions  in  after,  leaving  the  frunily  in  but  moderate  dr- 
1860  were  886,969  bushels  of  wheats  827,644  of  oumstances.  He  continued  to  reside  with  his 
Indian  eom,  18,779  tons  of  hay,  and  126,991  widowed  mother,  laboring  on  the  ferm,  and 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  10  com  and  flour  though  most  anxious  for  an  education  deter- 
mills,  8  saw  mills,  4  iron  founderies,  8  woollen  mined  not  to  attempt  to  obtain  it  till  sure  of 
factories,  2  newspaper  offices,  18  churches,  and  the  means  without  impairing  her  eomforta. 
6.864  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  In  his  19th  year,  by  the  persuasion  of  a 
Michigan  central  railroad  passes  through  the  bro&er,  he  recommenced  his  stodies  with  a 
county.  Organized  in  1888.  Capital,  Marshall,  view  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  not  however 
Pop.  m  1860,  19,162.  YI.  A  western  county  till  he  had  arranged  with  that  brother  and 
of  nUnois,  occupying  a  narrow  strip  of  land  be-  mother  to  be  frimished  with  means  to  pursoe 
tween  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers,  tlie  them  for  7  years.  He  declared  his  preference 
former  of  which  separates  it  from  Mtssomi,  and  for  the  life  of  a  plam  planter  over  that  of  a  half- 
is  joined  by  the  hitter  at  the  8.  £.  border  of  the  ednoated  professional  man*    In  Jane,  1800,  he 
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entered  thepriTaie  academy  of  his  brother-in-  l>oth  the  peaoe  and  oabinet  candidate.     Mr. 

law,  Dr.   Waddell,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Calhoui  was  placed  on  the  committee  of  for- 

wbere  be  proeecnted  bis  studies  with  snob  aeal  eign  relations.    A  report  from  tbat  committee, 

that  after  9  years  he  was  able  to  Join  the  speedily  submitted,  and  understood  to  be  drawn 

Junior  claas  of  Tale  colle^.    He  graduated  in  by  him,  distinctly  indicated  the  policy  which  the 

1804  with  the  highest  distinction.  Dr.Dwight,  miriority  were  determined  to  pursue.    The  time 

the  distingniahed  theologian,  then  president  of  had  come,  as  the  report  asserted,  for  choodng 

the  college,  remarked,  after  a  discussion  with  between  tame  submission  and  resistance  by  aU 

him  on  tlie  origin  of  political  power:  ^^That  the  means  which  Gk)d  had  placed  within  the 

young  man  has  tident  enough  to  be  president  nation's  reach.   By  the  retirement  of  the  chair- 

of  the  United  States.*'    The  next  8  years  he  man  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  Mr. 

demoted  to  the  study  of  the  law,  18  months  of  Calhoun  became  the  head  of  that  committee, 

it  hi  the  law  school  at  Litchfield,  Oonn.,  then  imd  in  that  character  introduced  a  bill  for 

the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  an  embargo  of  60  days,  as  preliminary  to  a 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  study,  he  declaration  of  war.     President  Madison  hay« 

cultiyated  with  great  success  his  talent  for  ex*  ing   been  compiled   to  send  in  a  message 

tempore  speaking.    He  returned  to  his  native  recommendinff  a  declaration  of  war,  Mr.  Oal- 

distriot  of  Abbeville  to  complete  his  studies,  hounreechoed  that  recommendation  in  a  report 

and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  established  him-  from  his  committee,  and  fbdlowed  it  up  by  a  bill 

self  in  the  old  homestead  and  commenced  prao-  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain.    In  his 

tice.    Already  he  had  made  himself  known,  report  at  the  next  session  from  the  eommit- 

The  country  at  that  time  was  greatly  agi-  tee  of  foreign  relations^  to  which  had  been 

tated  by  the  agressions  which  France  and  referred  the  papere  in  reforence  to  a  suspension 

England,  in  their  desperate  stmg^e  against  of  hostOitiM,  mt.  Oalhoun  wannly  iustined  the 

eaw  other,  were  led  to  commit  on  neutral  com-  administration  in  proceeding  with  the  war,  not- 

meroe.     The  controversy  with  England  was  withstanding  the  recall  of  the  British  orders  in 

Tendered  still  more  bitter  bv  her  diums  to  council,  on  the  question  of  impressment  alone, 

visit  American  ships  in  search  of  British  se»-  S»  had  Joined  with  lus  colleagues,  Oheves  and 

men.    The  outrage  upon  the  American  frigate  Lowndes,  both  young  men  like  himself^  and 

Chesapeake,  committed  under  this  pretext,  in  the  former  chairman  of  Hne.  naval  coomiittee, 

June,  1907,  had  called  forth  a  burst  of  indigna-  in  urging,  amons  other  preparations  for  war,  an 

tion.      In  Abbeville,  as  elsewhere,  a  public  enlargement  of  Uie  navy.    He  also  took  decided 

meeting  was  held  to  express  the  feelings  of  ground  against  the  whole  system  of  non-im** 

the  people.    Mr.  Calhoun,  then  a  student^  was  portation  and  non-intercourse,  which  had  been 

appointed  to  draw  up  a  report  and  resoln-  another  favorite  measure  of  the  democratic 

tiona.     These  resolutions  he  supported  in  a  party,  and  assisted  by  his  votes  and  speedies 

speech  which  led  to  his  election  soon  after  in  getting  rid  of  what  remained  of  it    The  ao- 

to  the  state  legislature.    He  served,  however,  tion  of  these  youngSouth  Carolinians  attracted 

only  8  sessions,  but  so  much  to  the  public  satis-  attention  in  New  England,  and  titie  idea  pres- 

fiietion  that  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  die-  ently  began  to  be  entertained  there  of  a  coidi- 

trict  in  the  12th  congress  of  the  U.  8.   In  May,  tion  with  South  Carolina  to  put  dowh  the 

1811,  he  married  his  2d  cousin,  Floride  Calhoun,  Virginia  dynasty,  and  what  in  New  England 

with  whom  he  received  considerate  propertv.  was  denounced  as  its  narrow  and  anti-commer- 

Upon  his  marriage  he  removed  from  the  old  cial  policy. — This   feeling  was    a  good  deal 

homeatead  to  Batii,  on  the  Savannah  river,  strengthened  by  what  happen«l  afterward  in 

a  few  miles  distant.    He  appears  from  this  time  relation  to  a  national   bank.    The  growing 

to  have  abandoned  his  profession,  notwithstand-  financial  distress  of  the  government  had  led, 

ing  his  good  success  in  it  thus  far,  and  his  spe-  early  in  1814,  to  the  suggestion  of  such  an  insti* 

dal  gifts  for  it — He  took  his  seat  in  congress  tution.    It  was  reported  against  by  Eppes,  Mr. 


Nov.  4, 1811,  that  bodv  having  been  called  to-  Jefferson's  son-in-law,  and  chairman  of  tne  com- 

gether  by  the  preaidenrs  prodiunation  a  montii  mittee  of  ways  and  means,  as  unconstitutionaL 

before  the  r^pilar  day  of  meeting.    The  con-  This  oljeotion  Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  to  evade  by 

Junetore  was  a  most  important  one^    The  strog-  limiting  the  charter  to  the  district  of  Columbia, 

gie  which  had  been  going  on  for  the  8  or  4  but  it  was  not  thought  by  the  treasury  depart- 

years  previoua  in  (he  ruiks  of  the  administration  ment  that  such  a  bank  would  answer  the  nur- 

party,  between  those  inclined  still  to  promote  iMse.    At  the  next  session  Alexander  J.  Dallas, 

jMBaoe  ttud  those  in  fevor  of  war  against  Great  lately  appointed  secretwy  of  the  treasury,  pro- 

Britido,  was  Just  approaching  a  crisis.    In  the  posed  a  national  bank  wiUi  a  capital  of  $60,000,- 

electionofmembersofthe  new  congress  the  war  000,  $5,000,000  in  specie,  the  rest  in  govem- 

party  had  gained  a  complete  triumph.  They  had  ment  stocks;  the  government  to  subscribe  f  of 

sent  into  Ukc  house  of  representatives  a  number  the  capital,  and  to  have  the  appointment  of  the 

of  ardent  young  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Calhoun  was  president  and  f  of  the  directors)  with  power, 

one,  determined  to  ftorce  the  administration  into  also,  to  authorize  a  suspension  of  specie  pay^ 

the  adoption  of  the  war  policy.    The  election  of  ments ;  the  bank  to  be  obliged  to  lend  the 

speaker  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  candidate  government  $80,000,000,  and  not  to  be  re- 

of  the  war  party  by  a  very  decided  mijori^  over  quired  to  pay  specie  during  the  war  or  for  8 
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rears  after.  This  scheme  was  warmly  opposed  was  obairmaa  of  the  oommittee  by  which  the 
by  Mr.  Galhoan,  who  proposed  to  famish  the  bill  was  repcMted,  and  he  asserted  in  after 
government  with  |45,000,000  by  means  of  a  Tears,  and  donbtless  with  trnth,  that  bat  for 
national  specie-paying  bank,  wholly  ander  pri-  Lis  efforts  the  bank  wonld  not  have  been  char- 
rate  control,  and  not  obliged  to  lend  the  gor-  tered.  He  also  supported  the  tariff  of  1616, 
emment  any  thing.  The  capital  of  this  bank  dengned  to  giro  to  the  domestic  mannfactnres 
was  to  consist  of  $5,000,000  of  specie  and  $45,-  whkh  the  commercial  restrictions,  the  war,  and 
000,000of  new  treasary  notes,  which  it  was  pro-  doable  duties  had  called  into  existence,  some 
posed  to  get  into  circulation  by  making  them  safeguard  against  foreign  competition. — ^Another 
convertible  into  bank  stock.  This  project  pre-  topic  now  nrst  prominently  introduced  into  con* 
railed  in  the  house  by  a  large  minority.  But  gresslonal  discussion,  was  that  of  internal  im- 
Bidlas  in  a  labored  report  denied  that  new  prorements,  of  which  the  necesnty  had  been 
treasury  notes  to  any  considerable  amount  could  shown  by  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  transportadoa 
thus  be  disposed  of.  He  dwelt  also  on  the  in-  during  the  war.  The  president,  in  his  annual 
justice  and  political  danger  of  a  scheme  which  message,  had  suggested  such  roawls  and  canals  as 
might  enable  those  federal  capitalists  who  had  could  best  be  executed  under  the  national  author- 
hi&erto  held  back  and  refused  to  lend  their  ity  **  as  objects  of  a  wise  and  enlarged  patriot- 
money  to  tiie  goremment  to  obtain,  to  the  ex-  ism.**  He  referred,  indeed,  to  the  oQection  of  a 
dusion  of  the  holders  of  the  existing  govern-  want  ofexpress  constitutional  authority,  but  aug- 
ment stocks,  the  control  of  a  national  bank  with  gerted  that  any  obstacle  from  that  source  might 
a  capital  5  times  as  large  as  the  old  bank  which  easily  be  removed.  This  idea  was  warmly  taken 
the  administration  party  had  refused  to  rechar-  up  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  at  the  next  session  of 
ter.  These  considerations  staggered  a  part  of  congress,  by  great  exertions,  he  succeeded  in  car- 
the  democratic  supporters  of  the  bill,  and  the  rying  through  the  house,  by  the  close  vote  of  86 
federalists,  who  had  supported  Mr.  Galhoun^s  to  84,  a  bill  appropriating  the  bonus  of  a  million 
scheme  as  aniinst  Dallas's,  now  joining  with  and  a  half  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Calhoun's  bill  fell  to  the  bank,  also  all  dividends  upon  the  seven  mil- 
ground.  Thereupon  Dallas's  scheme  was  re-  lions  of  stock  held  by  the  government  in  that 
newed  in  the  senate,  where  a  bill  was  speed-  institution,  as  a  fund  for  internal  improvements; 
ily  passed  for  a  non-epecie-paying  banlc  on  each  state  to  be  entitled  to  'a  share  in  tlie  ex- 
his  plan.  When  this  bill  came  down  to  the  penditnre  proportioned  to  its  representation  in 
house  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Mr.  Cal-  congress,  but  to  be  authorized  also  to  consent 
boon,  and  after  a  very  hot  debate  was  defeated  to  tiie  expenditure  of  its  share  in  any  other 
by  the  casting  vote  of  his  colleague,  Cheves,  state.  This  bill  passed  the  senate,  20  to  15,  but, 
who,  since  Mr.  Clay's  departure  as  commissioner  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  great  surprise  and  mortificar 
to  Ghent,  had  been  chosen  speaker.  A  com-  tion,  was  cut  short  by  the  veto  of  the  president,  ^ 
promise  scheme  was  then  adopted  for  a  bank  on  the  ground  of  want  of  constitutional  power 
with  $80,000,000  of  capital,  $5,000,000  in  specie^  in  congress  to  make  such  impropriations.  This 
$10,000,000  in  stocks  created  since  the  war  be-  occurred  just  it  the  dose  of*  Madison's  term 
gan,  and  $15,000,000  in  new  treasury  notes.  But  of  office  (March,  1817),  whidi  also  brought 
the  great  points  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  scheme  were  to  a  dose  Mr.  Calhoun's  very  active  6  years' 
still  preserved :  the  bank  was  not  obliged  to  lend  term  of  service  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
to  the  government,  nor  permitted  to  suspend  Before  the  next  congress  met,  he  was  called  to 
specie  payments.  The  senate  wished  to  sub-  take  a  place  in  President  Monroe's  cabinet  as 
stitute  the  main  point  of  Dallas's  plan  by  vest-  secretary  of  war.  He  now  removed  his  fiimily 
ing  a  power  in  the  president  to  anthorize  a  sua-  to  Washington,  and  resided  there  permanently 
pension,  but  the  hoase  refused  to  agree  to  this,  for  the  next  7  years.  In  the  first  congress 
and  the  bill  having  quickly  passed  without  any  after  Monroe's  accession,  the  house  resolved,  90 
such  provision,  it  was  vetoed  by  President  to  75,  that  congress  was  empowered  to  ^>pro-  ' 
Madison  as  inadequate  to  the  emergency.  The  priate  monev  for  the  construction  of  post  roads, 
peace  which  speedily  and  unexpectedly  followed,  military  and  other  roads,  and  of  canals,  and  for 
attended  as  it  was  by  great  importations  of  theimprovementof  water  courses;  and  the  sec* 
foreign  goods,  paying  the  double  duties  imposed  retariesof  war  and  the  treasury  were  directed  to 
during  the  war,  relieved  the  immediate  wants  report  at  the  next  session  a  list  of  internal  im- 
of  the  treasury.  But  both  the  government  and  provements  in  progress,  and  a  plan  for  i^propri- 
the  country  were  still  subject^  to  great  em-  ationstoaidthem.  Thefnendsof  theresolutiona 
barrassments  by  the  unequal  value  and  depre-  looked  up  to  Mr.  Calhoun  as  their  champion  in 
dated  state  of  the  currency,  growing  out  of  the  the  cabinet  against  Mr.  Crawford,  the  secretary 
continual  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  of  the  treasury,  who  denied  any  constitutional 
banks  south  and  west  of  New  Ensland.  To  authority  for  such  appropriations  of  the  public 
remedy  this  evil,  the  project  of  a  United  States  money. — ^Mr.  Calhoun  found  the  war  depart- 
bank,  which  all  now  agreed  should  be  specie-  ment  in  a  greatly  disorganized  condition,  with 
paying,  was  revived  in  the  14th  congress,  result-  some  $50,000,000  of  outstanding  and  unsettled 
mg  in  the  charter  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  accountB,  and  the  greatest  confusion  in  every 
States.  The  conduct  of  this  project  through  branch  of  service.  He  took  means  for  the 
the  house  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Calhoun«    fie  speedy  settlement' of  these  daims,  and  drew  up 
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a  bill  for  reorganizing  the  stuff  of  the  army.  Qen.  Jackson,  also  bronght  forward  as  a  can- 
This  bill  congress  enacted  into  a  law,  which  didate,  made  such  an  impression  on  the  popular 
still  remains  in  force.  Bhortly  after  Mr.  Cal-  mind  in  Pennsylvania,  tnat  tJie  friends  or  Mr. 
boim^s  appointment  as  secretary  of  war.  Gen.  Calhoun  judged  it  expedient  for  them  to  with- 
Jackson,  retained  on  the  peace  establishment  draw  his  name  and  to  support  Jackson  instead. 
as  one  of  the  two  mi\jor-generals,  and  appointed  Thereupon  Mr.  Oalhoun  ceased  to  be  a  candidate 
to  the  command  of  the  southern  department,  for  the  presidency,  and  contented  himself  with 
was  sent  to  take  the  lead  in  person  of  the  forces  standing  for  the  yice-presidency.  As  between 
operating  against  the  Seminole  Indians.  The  the  presidential  candidates^  he  assumed  a  posi- 
orders  under  which  he  acted  were  drawn  by  Mr.  tion  of  neutrality,  and  as  the  ability  with  which 
Calhoun.  Gen.  Jackson  interpreted  these  orders  he  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  war  was 
to  give  him  discretionary  authority  to  do  as  he  generally  admitted,  he  obtained  nearly  the 
pissed,  and  acting  also,  as  he  afterward  al-  whole  of  the  Adams  and  Jackson  votes,  with 
leged,  upon  a  private  intimation  of  the  wishes  of  some  of  those  for  Mr.  Clay,  and  was  thus  elect- 
tl^  administration,  that  he  should  take  posses-  ed  by  a  large  majority.  Upon  giving  up  his 
sioii  of  Florida  (though  over  this  there  hanss  an  office  as  secretary  of  war,  he  removed  his  family 
unexplained  mystery),  he  not  only  foUowea  the  to  Pendleton,  now  Pickens  district,  in  the  ex- 
Seminoles  into  Florida,  but  seized  first  upon  St.  treme  northern  angle  of  South  Carolina,  to 
Marie's,  and  then  upon  Pensacola.  The  Spanish  an  estate  called  Fort  Hill,  which  had  descend- 
minister  protested  against  this  violation  of  the  ed  to  Mrs.  CsJhoun  from  her  mother,  and 
Spanish  territory,  mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  cabinet  which  continued  to  be  his  residence  for  the 
council  held  upon  the  subject,  considering  that  rest  of  his  life.  Immediately  after  the  choice 
Gen.  Jackson  had  violated  his  orders,  main*  of  Mr.  Adams  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
tained  the  expediency  of  bringing  him  to  trial  through  the  support  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  coalition  was 
fi>r  it.  This  was  warmly  opposed  by  J.  Q.  enter^  into  between  tbe  supporters  of  Jackson 
Adams,  secretary  of  state,  wnose .  opinion  pre-  and  Crawford  to  oppose  the  administration  of 
vailed  with  the  president.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  when  the  election  drew  near, 
Gen.  Jackson  in  his  Florida  campaign  be-  to  support  Jackson  as  his  successor.  Into 
came  a  subject  of  vehement  discussion  in  con-  this  combination  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  he  had 
gress^  and  a  matter  of  great  sensibility  to  the  been  supposed  to  prefer  Adams  to  Jackson,  en- 
general  himself.  What  passed  in  the  cabinet  he  tered  warmly,  and  became  one  of  its  chief 
had  at  that  time  no  authentic  means  of  know-  leaders.  During  the  whole  of  Mr.  Adamses  term 
ing,  but  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  which  ap-  of  office,  Mr.  Oslhoun,  though  debarred  by  his 
p^dred  in  a  Nashville  newspaper,  he  was  led  to  position  as  vice-president  from  any  active  part 
suppose  that  while  Mr.  Crawford,  the  secretary  in  congress,  gave  his  countenance  and  support 
of  the  treasury,  had  attacked  his  conduct,  Mr.  to  the  opposition ;  and  in  1828  he  was  reelect- 
Oalhonn  had  joined  with  Mr.  Adams  in  vindi-  ed  vice-president  on  the  Jackson  ticket,  receiv- 
eating  it.  Ten  or  11  years  after,  as  we  shall  ing  all  the  votes  cast  for  Jackson,  except  those 
see,  his  discovery  of  what  had  really  occurred  of  Georgia. — ^The  tariff  question  had  for  some 
had  a  serious  influence,  not  only  on  Mr.  Cal-  years  past  been  a  leading  topic  of  public 
hounds  personal  relations  to  the  general,  then  interest.  Upon  this  subject  there  existed  a 
president  of  the  United  States,  but  on  his  politi-  very  serious  difference  among  the  supporters  of 
eal  poflitionand  prospects.  The  question  of  the  Gen.  Jackson.  The  middle  states  were  at  that 
signature  b v  the  president  of  the  Missouri  com-  time  almost  unanimous  for  a  protective  tariff 
promise- bill  being  brought  before  the  cabinet,  while  the  southern  and  especially  the  cotton- 
Mr'.  Calhoun  held  the  bUl  to  be  constitutional,  growing  states  were  for  free  trade.  Mr.  Calhoun 
on  the  ground  of  a  power  in  congress  to  pro-  wastheheadof  this  free  trade  section  of  the  party, 
hibit  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  whileMr.VanBuren,  then  a  member  of  the  senate 
States,  though  he  was  of  opinion  that  such  pro-  firom  New  York,  was  conspicuous  on  the  other 
hibition  would  remain  in  force  only  while  the  side.  It  was  byhis  management  and  his  votes  that 
territorial  condition  Listed,  and  would  not  be  the  tariff  bill  of  1828  was  so  amended  as  to  be 
binding  upon  any  state  which  might  be  created  carried  through  congress,  contrary  to  the  expec- 
out  of  snch  territory. — Shortly  liter  the  com-  tation  which  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  free  traders 
mencement  of  President  Monroe's  second  term  bad  formed,  that  by  adhering  to  certain  provis- 
of  office  in  1821,  the  question  of  the  succeeBor-  ions  desired  by  the  middle  states  but  disagree- 
ship  became  one  of  leading  interest  Mr.  Cal-  able  to  the  shipping  interest  of  New  England, 
hounds  name  was  mentioned  among  others.  He  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  other  middle  state  senator^ 
was  regarded,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  as  a  would  keep  the  bill  in  a  shape  to  be  defeated  by 
stateaman  of  oroaid  views,  above  mere  local  or  the  combined  vote  of  New  England  and  th^ 
narrow  jMirty  influences,  and  disposed,  on  the  South.  Mr.  Eaton,  a  senator  from  Tennessee, 
question  of  internal  improvements  and  other  supposed  to  represent  the  feelings  and  opinions^ 
questions  of  national  importance,  to  a  liberal  of  Gen.  Jackson,  cooperated  with  Mr.  Van  Bu-' 
constmction  of  the  power  of  the  general  gov-  ren  in  this  movement,  which  led  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
ttnment.  Mr.  Crawford  was  also  a  candidate  doubt  whether  the  general  could  be  relied  upon 
for  the  presidency,  and  the  favorite  of  the  Yir«  to  bring  the  protective  system  to  an  end.  Ac- 
ginia  polilioiana.    But  Uie  nulitary  exploits  of  oordingly  he  began  to  cast  about  for  other 
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meanfl.  He  tamed  bis  attentian  to  the  soyer-  aUe  mtJteritSfy  to  diminiflh  the  popularity  and 
eignty  of  the  states,  and  from  being  charaed  influence  of  tbd  president^  who  soon  proceeded 
with  being  too  national,  soon  afker  fell  under  to  reoonstnict  his  cabinet,  Mr.  Calhoun^s  friends 
the  acoQsation  of  poshing  the  doctrine  of  state  being  reanested  to  follow  the  example  of  resign* 
rights  to  extremes.  Btmding  on  the  Virgini*  hig  set  by  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  l798-*9,  he  pro*  was  appointed  minister  to  England,  but  at  the 
pounded  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  that  is  to  ensuing  session  of  congress^  by  a  coalition  be- 
say,  the  right  of  each  state  to  prerent  the  eze-  tween  the  old  opposition  led  by  day  and  W^>- 
cution  within  her  limits  of  such  acts  of  ooih  ster  and  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends,  the  nominar 
ffrees  as  she  might  judge  unconstitutional.  This  tion  was  reacted,  Mr.  Calhoun  predding,  and 
doctrine  he  embodied  in  an  elaborate  paper,  twice  upon  ties  votiog  for  the  rejection.  This 
prepared  in  the  summer  of  1828,  which  being  rqiection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  led  to  his  nomi- 

Sut  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  nation  and  deetion  to  the  post  of  Tice-prea- 
outh  Carolina  legislature,  and  being  reported  ident ;  whereupon,  without  waiting  for  the 
to  the  house  with  some  softening  modifications,  expiration  of  Ida  term,  Mr.  Calhoun  resigned, 
was,  though  not  adopted  by  it,  ordered  to  be  being  elected  to  fill  the  seat  in  the  senate 
printed,  and  became  known  as  the  **  South  whicn  Mr.  Hayne  had  yaoated  to  become  gor* 
Carolina  Exposition.**  The  original  draft  of  emor  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  summer  of 
this  document^  in  whidi  the  whole  course  sub-  1881,  shortiy  after  the  reconstruction  of  Jack- 
seqnently  taken  by  South  Carolina  is  clearly  son's  cabinet,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  published  an 
shadowed  forth,  may  be  found  in  toL  tL  of  address  on  the  relation  which  the  states  and 
Mr.  Calhoun's  collected  works.  At  the  next  ses-  general  goyemment  bear  to  each  other.  In  thia 
sion  of  congress,  the  first  under  Gen.  Jackson's  address  he  had  muntained  the  right  of  the 
administration,  this  doctrine  of  nullification  waa  states  to  judge  <^  infractions  of  the  constitution, 
brought  forward  in  the  senate  ofthe  United  States  and  in  such  cases  to  protect  themselTes.  He 
by  Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  speech  kisisted  that  the  general  recognition  of  this  doo-> 
to  which  Mr.  Webster  made  his  famous  reply,  trine  would  ctf  itself  in  a  great  measure,  super- 
and  in  which,  though  he  answered  Mr.  Hayne,  sede  the  necessity  of  its  exercise,  by  impressing 
he  struck  through  him  at  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  waa  on  the  moTcments  of  the  general  goyemment 
supposed,  though  not  then  cei-tainly  known,  to  that  moderation  and  justice  so  essential  to  bar- 
be  the  father  of  the  doctrine.  Meanwhile  there  mony  and  peace  in  a  country  so  extensiye  as 
had  occurred  a  great  struggle  for  influence  and  ours.  The  greater  part  of  this  address  was  oo- 
predominance  with  Gen.  Jackson  between  the  oupied,  howeyer,  in  adyocating  the  f^  trade 
adyooates  of  the  tar^  and  of  firee  trade.  Mr.  aide  of  the  tariff  question,  and  in  urging  upon 
Van  Buren  bad  been  appointed  secretary  of  congress  to  take  occasion  from  the  paying  oflT 
state.  Two  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends  had  seats  in  of  the  national  debt  to  reduce  the  reyenue  to 
the  cabinet,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  other  offices  the  leyel  of  expenditure,  abandoning  any  at- 
was  giyen  to  that  side ;  but  their  influence  tempt  at  protection  beyond  that  which  might 
with  Uie  president  was  not  so  predominating  be  incidental  to  the  collection  ofsuch  a  reyenue. 
as  they  had  hoped,  and  the  idea  was  soon  start-  But  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  adrice.  The 
ed  among  them  of  superseding  Gen.  Jackson  at  new  tariff  of  1882  was  as  protectiye  as  the  odd 
th  e  end  of  his  first  term  and  electing  Mr.  Calhoun  one.  On  the  application  of  Goyemor  HamfltcNH 
in  his  place.  This  idea  was  not  agreeable  to  Gen.  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Calhoun  now  addrMsed 
Jackson,  and  things  tended  fast  toward  a  mp«  to  him  a  long  and  elaborate  letter  in  defence 
tnre.  Personal  alienation  soon  followed.  Gen.  of  his  doctrine  of  state  rights,  and  of  its  prac- 
Jackson  had  already  sought  and  soon  after  ob-  tical  efficiency.  It  was  at  once  determined  to 
tained  a  statement  from  Mr.  Crawford  of  what  act  upon  this  doctrine,  and  tiie  same  lesislature 
had  occurred  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  on  the  which  elected  Mr.  Hayne  goyemor  and  placed 
subject  of  the  Semin<rfe  war.  This  statement  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  senate  proceeded  to  author- 
he  transmitted  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  admitted  its  ize  a  state  conyention,  according  to  the  scheme 
substantial  correctness*  Thereupon  Gen.  Jade-  set  forth  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  ori^nnal  draft  of  the 
son  condoded,  from  this  in  coiHunction  with  '*  South  Carolma  Exposition."  That  conyen- 
otber  circumstances,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  tion  had  met,  and  had  passed  an  ordinance, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  congressional  attacks  upon  to  go  into  effect  on  Feb.  1,  to  nullify  tiie  tariff 
him.  The  next  step  in  this  political  sdiism  of  1828  and  188A;  and  when  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  the  establishment  at  Washington  of  tiie  took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  Dec.  1882,  the 
**•  Globe"  newspaper,  with  a  design  to  supersede  legislature  was  again  in  session  enacting  laws 
the '^Telegraph,"  which  had  been  always  under  to  carry  out  this  nullifying  ordinance.  The 
the  infiuenoe  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  whom  it  still  president  on  his  part  had  issued  a  prodama- 
adhered.  Early  in  1881,  Mr.  Calhoun  pub-  tion,  entreating  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
lished  a  pamphlet  witii  a  preliminary  addresa  to  reconsider  their  podtion,  and  announdnff 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  containing  »  his  intention  to  sustam  the  laws  of  the  United 
body  of  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  Semi-  States  by  force  if  necessary.  He  also  sent  to 
nole  affair.  But  though  sustained  by  the  ^*Tde-  congress  a  special  message  calling  for  addi- 
graph"  and  by  a  few  members  of  oongress  and  tional  legislation  to  aid  him  in  e^ordng  the 
a  small  section  of  the  Jackson  party,  he  waa  not  odlection  of  the  reyenue.    This  meesage  led  to 
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a  law,  reDorted  bv  tfae  jadioiary  cammittoe  bank  for  6  jean,  gmng  m  the  monopolj  and 
and  defenaed  by  Mr.  Weoeter,  but  stigmatiged  some  other  matters  to  whioh  objection  had  been 
by  its  opponeota  as  the  ^*  force  bill,"  and  very  made,  Mr.  Calhoun  argaed  in  favor  of  a  re- 
warmly  opposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends  charter  for  12  years.  He  took  the  ground  that 
in  the  senate*  He  also  introduced  a  series  of  the  currency  was  in  a  disordered  conditiun 
resolutions  on  the  powers  of  government,  which  produced  by  the  banks,  but  from  which  it  could 
he  sttstuned  in  an  elaborate  speech,  Feb.  15,  only  be  eoctricated  by  bank  agency.  A  national 
1888,  in  support  of  the  right  of  fndlification,  bank  was  a  necessary  agent,  as  he  expressed  it, 
which  right,  taken  in  connection  with  the  power  ^for  nnbanking  tibe  banks^"  to  an  extent  at 
of  amenoing  the  constitution  by  the  consent  of  least  saffident  to  reetore  a  safe  currency,  which 
three-fourths  of  the  stf^es,  amounted,  as  Mr.  Oal-  purpose  he  proposed  to  accomplish  by  gradually 
houn  contended  in  this  speech,  to  an  appeal  in  getting  rid  of  bank  notes  under  ^0.  He 
contested  cases  from  the  general  government  to  Joined  with  Mr.  Webster  against  Mr.  Clay  in 
the  states  themselves,  to  be  decided  by  a  three-  supporting  Mr.  Benton's  project  of  raising  the 
fourths  vote.  Though  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  Spanish 
Clay  were  not  at  this  time  on  speaking  terms,  standard  of  1  to  16.  He  also  warmly  supported 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  consulted  through  a  third  pai^  against  Mr.  Clay  Mr.  Benton's  Inll  for  branch 
ty  as  to  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  tariff  of  1888,  mints.— The  bank  controversy  led  to  an  amal- 
the  passage  of  which  just  at  the  close  of  the  gamation  of  the  national  republican  opposition, 
sessioQ  prevented  the  impending  collision  be-  so  called,  the  late  supporters  of  Mr.  Adams's 
tween  South  Carolina  and  the  general  govern-  administration  and  present  friends  of  Mr.  Clav, 
ment.  He  agreed  to  accept  it  as  an  arrangement  with  that  fragment  of  the  Jackson  party  which, 
of  the  tariff  controversy.  It  provided  in  foot  for  on  state  right  grounds,  had  followed  Mr.  Cal- 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  revenue^  and  an  houn  out  of  it,  but  without  going  the  length  of 
abandonment  of  the  protective  system  at  the  nullification.  This  combined  opposition  took  the 
end  of  10  years.  He  spoke  and  voted  for  it,  name  of  whigs,  assumed  by  tnem  as  indicative 
though  very  nnwillingly  as  to  some  of  its  of  their  opposition  to  executive  usurpation, 
dansbs,  the  home  valuation  daose  especially.  The  South  Carolina  nnllifiers — an  appellation 
He  spoke  and  voted  against  Mr.  Clay's  biU,  often  rqiroachfuUy  used,  but  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
passed  at  the  same  session,  but  defeated  by  the  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  himself -Hstill  con- 
president's  veto,  for  distributing  among  the  tinned  a  body  by  memselves,  to  which  he 
states  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. — ^Theset-  served  as  chief;  for  while  cooperating  for  the 
tiementofthetariffquestion  was  speedily  follow-  next  4.  years  witii  tiie  whigs,  he  declined  to 
ed  by  the  removsl  by  the  president's  order  of  be  classed  as  of  their  number.  In  reference  to 
the  public  deposits  from  the  bank  of  the  United  this  snl^ject  he  declared,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
Statea,  the  recharter  of  which  had  the  year  that  he  had  voluntarily  put  himself  in  the  very 
before  been  defeated  by  his  veto.  In  the  vio-  small  minority  to  which  he  belonged  to  serve 
lent  struggle  in  congress,  as  well  as  the  country,  the  gallant  state  of  South  Carolina,  nor  would 
which  grew  out  of  that  removal,  Mr.  Calhoun  he  turn  on  his  heel  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
joined  with  Messrs.  Clay  and  Webster  against  the  government.  He  believed  that  corruption 
the  administration*  In  a  speech  of  great  energy  had  taken  such  a  hold  of  it,  that  any  man  who 
in  S1^>port  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolution^  condem-  attempted  reform  would  fail  to  be  sustained* 
natwy  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  he  ao-  —The  next  session  witnessed  the  commence- 
cuaed  the  president  of  attempting  to  seize  on  ment  of  those  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
the  powers  of  congress,  and  to  unite  in  his  own  davery,  which  have  since  occupied  so  much 
hands  the  sword  and  the  purse.  In  lus  view  of  the  public  attention.  The  steps  taken  to- 
this  was  a  struggle  between  a  congressional  ward  the  abolition  of  davery  in  the  British 
bank  and  an  executive  bank,  for  such  was  colonies,  and  the  preceding  and  attendant 
the  light  in  which  he  regarded  the  league  of  discussions  in  that  country,  had  led  to  the  for- 
banks  to  which  the  deposits  had  been  trans-  mation  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society, 
ferred.  In  that  view  he  sided  with  the  oppo-  which  displayed  its  zeal  in  getting  up  petitions 
sition,  though  had  it  been  a  question,  as  he  to  congress  for  the  abolition  of  davery  in  the 
exprnsed  himself,  of  divorcing  the  government  territories  and  the  dbtrict  of  Columbia,  and  in 
altogether  from  banks,  he  should  have  heutated  the  wide  dutribntion,  for  which  purpose  the  U. 
much  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  banking  S.  mail  was  largely  used,  of  tracts  and  papers 
system,  which  he  considered  very  defective  denunciatory  of  davery,  many  of  which  were 
and  dangerous.  In  supporting  these  resolutions  sent  to  the  southern  states.  The  arrival  of  these 
he  declined,  however,  to  join  in  denouncing  as  documents  in  the  South  happened  to  be  coin- 
a  usurpation  the  preadent's  removal  of  Mr.  Du-  ddent  with  a  slave  insurrection  in  Mississippi, 
ane  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  also  with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren 
because  he  refused  to  remove  the  deposits,  ana  to  the  presidency  by  a  convention  of  the  demo- 
the  apnointment  of  Mr.  Taney  in  his  place,  cratic  party  held  at  Baltimore.  Very  loud 
He  held  it  to  be  only  an  abuse,  not  a  usurpa-  complaints  were  at  once  raised  against  this  pro- 
tion  of  power,  and  on  that,  point  obtained  from  ceeding,  as  tending,  if  not  intended,  to  excite 
•  Mr.  Chiy  a  modification  of  his  resolutions.  In  a  the  skves  to  revolt.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  nomina- 
speech  on  Mr.  Webster's  bill  to  continue  the  tion,  though  favored  by  Gten.  Jackson,  had  been 
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warmlf  opposed  hj  a  large  soathern  section  of  and  control  the  destiny  of  the  rest  of  the 
the  party,  which,  in  ooDseqnence,  seceded  and  union.  The  object  aimed  at  hy  the  aholitionists 
nominated  as  their  candidate  Judge  White  of  was  the  destruction  of  a  relation  essential  to  the 
Tennessee.  The  existence  of  this  northern  anti-  peace,  prosperity,  and  political  influence  of 
slavery  agitation  was  strongly  urged  in  the  the  elayeholding  states.  The  means  employed 
southern  states  as  an  objection  to  voting  for  were  organized  societiea,  and  a  powerful 
a  northern  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Mr,  press,  which  strove  to  promote  the  object  in 
Van  Buren's  political  friends  in  the  northern  view,  by  exciting  the  bitterest  animodty  and 
states,  by  way  of  relieving  their  candidate  and  hatred  among  the  people  of  the  non-slavehold* 
themselves  from  any  odium  on  this  score,  had  ingetates  against  the  citizens  and  institutions  of 
joined  with  the  mercantile  interest  in  the  norUi*  the  slaveholding  states.  Such  a  proceeding 
em  cities  in  loudly  denouncing  the  abolition-  tended  to  the  erection  of  a  powerful  political 
ists.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  party?  the  basis  of  which  would  be  hatred 
president  referred  to  the  subject  in  his  annual  against  the  slaveholding  states,  and  of  which 
message.  While  testifying  to  the  general  feel-  the  necessary  consequence  would  be  the  disso- 
ing  of  indignant  regret  which  the  proceedings  of  Intion  of  the  union.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
the  abolitionists  had  aroused  at  the  north  (to  be  merely  the  right  of  the  southern  states  to  exclude 
no  doubt  followed  up  by  legislation  if  needed),  those  publications,  it  was  also  the  duty  of  the 
he  referred  to  the  poet  office  as  specially  under  northern  states,  within  which  the  danger  origi- 
the  guardianship  of  congress,  and  suggested  a  law  nated,  at  once  to  arrest  its  f urtiber  progress— a 
to  prohibit^  under  severe  penalties,  the  oircnla-  duty  which  they  owed  not  merely  to  the  states 
tion  in  the  southern  states,  through  the  mail,  of  whose  institutions  were  assailed,  but  to  the 
incendiary  publications  intended  to  instigate  the  union,  the  constitution,  and  themselves.  In  tiiis 
slaves  to  insurrection.  Mr.  Oalhoun  moved  the  report,  as  well  as  in  his  speech  in  support  of 
reference  of  this  part  of  the  message  to  a  special  the  bill,  Mr.  Calhoun  drew  an  alarmins  pic- 
committee,  and  after  some  opposition  firom  ad«  ture  of  the  numbers  and  zeal  of  the  abolition- 
ministration  senators,  who  preferred  the  post  ists,  and  (tf  the  danger  to  which  the  Bouth  was 
office  committee,  the  motion  was  carried,  and  exposed  from  their  machinations.  He  predicted 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  appointed  the  chairman.  He  that  the  obligation  resting  on  the  northern  states 
soon  brought  in  a  report,  and  a  bill  along  with  to  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings  would  totally 
it,  sublecting  to  severe  penalties  any  postmaster  £Edl  to  be  fblnlled.  He  had  not  much  more  hope 
who  should  knowin^y  receive  and  put  into  the  from  congress,  but  he  saw  the  safety  of  the  South 
mail  any  publication  or  picture  touching  the  in  '*  t^e  doctrine  of  state  interposition,  carried 
subject  of  slavery,  to  go  into  any  state  or  terri-  into  successful  practice  on  a  recent  occasion.** 
tory  in  which  the  circulation  of  such  publica-  The  bill,  though  helped  along  by  Mr.  Van 
tion  or  picture  should  be  forbidden  by  the  state  Buren's  casting  vote,  fuled  on  the  flnal  vote,  25 
laws.  This  report,  starting  witii  the  doctrine  to  19.  With  req>ect  to  petitions  for  the  aboli- 
that  the  states  were  sovereign  as  to  each  other,  tion  of  slavery  in  the  territories  and  the  district 
bound  together  only  by  compact,  and  that  the  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Calhoun  held  that  they  ought 
right  of  internal  defence  was  one  of  their  reserv-  to  be  r^ected  altogether.  He  took  the  ground 
ed  rights,  proceeded  to  argue  that  it  belonged  to  that  congress  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
the  states  respectively,  and  not  to  congress,  as  Ject  of  uavery,  in  whatever  form  it  might  be 
the  president's  message  had  assumed,  to  deter-  presented — ^no  more  power  over  it  in  the  district 
mine  what  publications  were  to  be  prohibited,  of  Columbia  than  in  the  states.  The  senate, 
The  objection  taken  in  the  message  to  the  pub-  however,  decided  to  receive  the  petitioos  and 
lications  in  question  had  been  that  they  were  then  to  n^feet  their  prayer.  On  this  latter  pro- 
intended  to  stimulate  the  slaves  to  insurrection,  position  Mr.  Cathoun  refused  to  vote. — Thou^ 
Mr.  Calhoun's  report  went  far  beyond  that  It  still  voting  against  Mr.  Clay's  bill  for  the 
principally  objected  to  these  documents,  that  distribution  amonir  the  states  of  the  pro- 
their  avowed  object  was  the  emancipation  of  the  ceeds  of  the  public  lands,  he  took  an  ao- 
negroes,  a  measure  which  involved  not  merely  tive  part  in  &vor  of  the  bill  for  depositing 
a  vast  destruction  of  property,  but  what  was  of  with  the  states  the  large  accumulated  sur- 
infinitely  more  consequence  and  danger,  the  plus  of  public  moneys,  the  accumulation  of 
overthrow  of  the  existing  relation  between  the  which  as  a  ^'  corruption  fand"  he  had  often  la* 
two  races  inhabiting  tiie  sou^ern  states — ^the  mented.  The  victcHry  of  San  Jacinto  having 
only  relation,  as  the  report  contended,  compati-  introduced  into  congress  the  question  of  recog- 
ble  with  their  common  happiness  and  prosperity,  nizing  the  independence  of  Texas,  Mr.  Calhoun 
or  even  with  their  existence  together  m  the  dedared  himself  not  only  in  favor  of  that,  but 
same  community.  Social  and  politicid  equality  of  the  simultaneous  reception  of  Texas  into  the 
between  the  two  races  was  impossible.  To  union.  On  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
change  the  condition  of  the  Africans  would  put  Michigan,  he  denied  the  power  of  the  states  to 
them  in  a  position  of  looking  to  the  other  states  confer  on  atiens  the  right  of  voting.  He  de- 
fer support  and  protection ;  it  would  make  nounoed  as  revolutionary  the  action  of  the  peo- 
them  virtually  the  allies  and  dependents  of  those  pie  of  Michigan  in  forming  for  themselves  a  state 
states;  thus  placing  in  the  hands  of  those  states  constitution  without  waiting  for  the  consent 
an  effectual  instrument  to  destroy  the  influence  of  congress.    He  expressed  nis  strong  dissent 
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from  the  principle  assnined,  as  he  oonceived,  in  peaohment.  Hr.  Oalhoun  read  this  letter  in  the 
the  final  Dill  for  admitting  Michigan,  that  the  senate.  He  spoke  of  it  in  very  severe  terms  as 
'Will  of  a  mere  nnmerical  minority  was  para-  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  an  attempt  to  intimi- 
mount  to  the  authority  of  law  and  constitution,  date,  and  proceeded  to  repeat  what  ue  had  said: 
In  connection  with  this  subject  he  took  occa-  that  mapy  in  high  places  were  among  the  speo- 
slon  to  address  to  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  lately  elected  ulators  in  pnblic  lands,  and  that  even  an  iudi- 
to  the  presidency,  but  stiU  presiding  in  the  vidual  connected  with  the  president  himself  (one 
senate,  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  l£e  "  odl-  of  his  nephews  whose  name  he  now  gave)  was 
COS  party  machine  "  to  which  he  owed  his  nom-  a  large  speculator.  He  soon  after  brought  for- 
ination  and  election,  as  the  commencement  of  ward  a  plan  for  the  ces«on  of  all  the  public 
a  most  dangerous  change,  which  threatened  to  lands  to  the  states  in  which  they  lay,  to  be  sold 
supersede  the  authority  of  law  and  constitution  by  them  at  graduated  prices  extending  over  a 
by  Uie  edicts  of  a  party  caucus.  Mr.  Oalhoun  had  term  of  85  years,  the  states  to  bear  the  ex- 
all  along  opposed  Mr.  Benton's  resolution  to  ex-  penses,  and  to  pay  over  to  the  general  gov- 
punge  ttom  the  journal  of  the  senate  the  censure  emment  a  third  of  their  receipts.  But  this  pro- 
upon  President  Jackson  for  removing  the  pub*  position,  denounced  by  the  administration  side 
lie  deposits  from  the  XT.  S.  bank.  He  vehe-  as  a  bid  for  the  favor  of  the  new  states,  received 
mently  denounced  it  now  at  the  moment  of  its  only  6  votes.  Mr.  Calhoun  renewed  at  this 
passmg  as  a  plain  violation  of  the  constitution,  session  his  attack  upon  anti-slavery  petitions, 
jE[e  stigmatized  the  vote  in  favor  of  it  as  origi-  insisting  that  they  must  be  r^ected,  and  that  the 
nating  in  *^  pure,  unmixed  personal  idolatry,  a  abolitionists  must  be  silenced,  and  that  not  by 
melancholy  evidence  of  a  spirit  ready  to  bow  letting  them  alone,  but  by  prompt  and  efficient 
at  the  feet  of  power."  He  had  lor  some  measures,  or  the  union  could  not  continue.  He 
time  been  on  baa  terms  with  its  mover,  and  refused  to  admit  even  by  implication  that  the 
had  spoken  of  him  with  great  asperity.  As  existing  relations  between  the  two  races  in  the 
might  be  expected,  he  voted  with  Messrs.  Clay  slaveholding  states  was  an  evil.  He  held  it  to 
and  Webster  against  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  be  a  positive  good,  and  developed  a  theory  on 
Taney  as  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  The  this  subject  which  has  since  obtained  a  wide  cur- 
great  accumulation  of  public  money  in  the  de-  rency  and  acceptance.  Not  only  was  it  a  good 
posit  banks  had  led  to  extensive  purchases  of  morally  and  economically,  it  formed,  so  he  main- 
public  land,  by  means  of  money  borrowed  from  tained,  the  most  solid  and  durable  foundation  on 
those  banks,  which  purchases  by  increasing  the  which  to  rear  free  political  institutions.  He 
public  money  on  deposit  led  to  new  loans  and  opposed  with  eamesUiess  the  resolution  appro- 
new  purchases.  The^prendent,  just  after  the  priating  $80,000  to  purchase  the  Madison  pa- 
dose  of  the  late  se^ion  of  Congress,  had  at-  pers,  as  not  authorized  by  the  constitution.  He 
tempted  to  check  thisspeculation  by  issuing  a  cir-  admitted  in  this  speech  that  when  a  young 
cular  order  to  the  land  offices  to  receive  nothing  man,  and  at  his  entrance  on  political  life,  he 
but  gold  and  nlver  in  payment  for  public  lands,  had  inclined  to  that  interpretation  of  the  con- 
Mr.  Calhoun  joined  with  the  opposition  in  de-  stitution  which  fiivored  a  latitude  of  x>owers; 
nouncing  this  circular  as  illegal  and  unconstitu-  but  experience,  observation,  and  reflection  had 
tional,  though  he  declined  to  concur  in  the  meas-  wrought  a  great  change  in  his  views,  and  .above 
ure  resorted  to  to  get  rid  of  it,  principally  because  idl  the  study  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Madison 
it  seemed  to  admit  the  presidents  power  to  is-  Mmself  in  his  celebrated  resolution  of  1798. — 
sue  the  order.  Another  administration  measureL  Before  the  next  session  of  congress  a  great 
professing  to  have  in  view  the  checking  of  land  financial  crisis  occurred,  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
speculation,  was  a  bill  to  restrict  the  sale  of  the  had  foreseen,  and  had  foretold  as  a  consequence 
lands  to  actual  settlers  in  limited  quantities,  of  the  monetary  policy  pursued  during  Gen. 
Mr.  Calhoun  opposed  this  bill  as  really  intended  Jackson^s  second  term,  bhortly  after  Mr.  Van 
for  the  benefit  of  the  speculators  who  had  al-  Buren^s  inauguration,  all  the  banks,  the  deposit 
ready  overloaded  themselves  with  lands,  and  banks  along  with  the  others,  stopped  specie 
whose  interest  it  therefore  was  to  restrict  fur-  payment.  At  the  extra  session  which  com- 
ther  purchases.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  menced  in  September,  President  Van  Buren  re- 
denounced  these  speculations  as  having  been  commended  the  policy  of  discontinuing  the  use 
directly  caused  by  tne  action  of  the  government  of  banks  as  the  nscal  agents  of  the  government, 
in  putting  down  the  national  bank  and  placing  He  proposed  the  custody  of  the  public  money 
tiie  public  money  in  banks  arbitrarily  selected  by  officers  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
by  the  executive,  and  he  charged  that  high  of-  and  the  exclusive  use  of  coin  on  the  part  of  the 
fioers  of  government  and  persons  closely  con-  government.  Mr.  Calhoun,  separating  from  the 
nected  with  the  president  had  used  these  de-  whigs,  with  whom  he  had  acted  in  the  struggle 
posttories  as  instruments  of  speculation  in  the  on  the  bank  question,  gave  energetic  support 
public  lands.  What  he  said  on  this  subject  was  to  this  new  system  of  policy.  He  did  the  same 
miderstood  by  President  Jackson  as  a  personal  at  the  ensuing  regular  session.  This  created  on 
attack  on  him,  and  he  addressed  an  imperious  the  part  of  his  late  allies,  who  in  the  close  divi- 
letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  callmg  upon  him  either  sion  of  parties  could  ill  spare  his  vote,  strong 
to  retract  or  to  bring  his  charge  before  the  feelings  of  personal  resentment  Mr.  Clay,  in 
house  of  representatives  as  the  basis  of  an  im-  replying  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  on  the  inde- 
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pendent  treasury  bill|  Dot  onlj  taanted  him  with    taek  <hi  the  instf tattona  of  all  the  alavehoiding 
aeeertioo,  bat  made  his  whole  political  career    states    Mr.  Clay  moTed  as  a  substitute  two 
the  subject  of  one  of  those  invectives  in  whidi    resolutions)  one  applying  to  the  district^  the 
he  so  greatly  excelled.    Mr.  Calhoun  replied    other  to  the   territories.     Tbese   resolutions 
(March  11,  1888) ;  Mr.  Cla^  answered  on  the    omitted  all  reference  to  the  moral  or  religious 
spot)  and  Mr.  Oalhoun  rejoined.    This  contest    character  of  slavery.     For  **  intermeddUng  '* 
abounded  with  exemplifications  of  the  difibrent    they  substituted  *^  interference."    The  abolition 
kindsof  oratory  of  which  each  was  master;  on    of  slavery  in  the  district  was  pronounced  a 
the  one  side  declamation,  vehement  invective,    violation  of  the  faith  implied  in  the  cessions  by 
wit,  humor,  and  biting  sarcasm ;  on  the  other,    Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  its  abolition  in  any 
dear  statement,  dose  reasoning,  and  keen  re-    territory  a  breach  of  good  faith  toward  the 
tort.  These  speeches,  apart  fi-om  their  rhetorical    inhabitants  who  had  been  permitted  to  set- 
merits,  are  of  high  historical  value,  from  the    tie  with  their  slaves  therein,  and,  in  both  cases, 
light  they  throw  upon  the  secret  history  of  the    a  ground  of  just  alarm  to  the  davehdding 
compromise  of  1888.    Mr.  Calhoun  laid  great    states,  tending  to  disturb  and  endanger  the 
stress  upon  his,  as  being  the  vindication  of  his    union.    Mr.  .Calhoun,  though  not  favoring  this 
public  lue.    In  one  of  his  replies  to  Mr.  Clay  he    amendment,  perceiving  that  the  senate  would 
declared  that  he  rested  his  public  diameter    go  no  furtlMr,  voted  for  it    In  the  course  of 
upon  it  and  desired  it  to  be  read  by  all  who    this  debate  he  stated,  in  reference  to  the  Mia- 
would  do  him  Justice.    He  did  not  confine  him-    souri  compromise,  that  when  it  was  made  he 
self  to  defeoo,  but  retorted  blow  for  blow,    was  in  fiivor  of  it,  but  that  he  had  since  beea 
Some  sharp  passages  also  occurred  between    led  entirely  to  change  his  opinion,  and  to  regard 
him  and  Mr.  Webster.      Previous  to  this  de-    it  as  a  dangerous  measure.    He  had  condemned 
bate  he   had  been   involved  in  another,  in    Mr.  Randolph's  opposition  to  it  as  too  uncom- 
which  he  had  almost  the  whole  senate  upon    promising,  too  impracticable,  but  was  now  fully 
him.  It  was  equally  the  policy  of  both  the  p^t-    satisfied  that  if  the  southern   members   had 
ical  parties  to  keep  the  slavery  question  out  of    acted  Aud  voted  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
congress,  as  a  subject  upon  which  it  was  very    abolition  might  have  been  crushed  for  ever  in 
difficult   to   speak  or  act  without  offending    the  bud.    Ue   rejected  with   scorn  Mr.  Bu- 
either  the  North  or  the  South.    With  this  in-    ohanan's  proffer  to  support  the  amended  resoln- 
tent,  both  houses  had  adopted  rules,  the  result    tion,  with  a  view  to  soothe  and  tranquilluEe  the 
of  which  was  that  all  petitions  and  memorials    fedings  of  the  South.    The  South  was  calm  and 
on  that  subject  were  at  once  laid  upon  the    collected,  and  could  take  care  of  herself.    He 
table,  without  being  read  or  debated.    The    was  anxious,  and  such  was  his  object  in  offer- 
northern  whigs  had  indeed  voted  against  this,    ing  those  resolutions,  to  present  some  common 
contending  that  all  petitions  ought  to  be  re-    groimd  on  which  the  reflective  and  patriotic  of 
ceived  and  referred  to  their  appropriate  com-    every  quarter  of  the  union  might  rally  to  arrest 
mittees,  but  still  tbaj  were  as  well  satisfied  as    the    approaching   catastrophe— an   object   in 
their  opponents  to  avdd  or  escape  debate.  Mr.    which  tne  North  was  at  least  as  much  inter- 
Calhoun  did  not  sympathize  in  this  feeling,    ested  as  the  South.  To  newcharges  made  against 
Unlike  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  political    him  by  Mr.  Clay,  ofbeing  a  partisan  of  the  admin- 
parties,  he  had  no  friends  to  be  placed  in  an    istration,  he  indignantly  replied  that  he  was  no 
awkward  predicament,  nor  any  apprehensions    partisan  of  any  man  or  any  administration.    He 
of  compromising  himsdf.    He  had  already  de-    supported  the  constitutional  treasury  because  it 
dared  his  conviction  that  slavery  was  apos-    accorded  with  his  prindples  and  views  of  policy; 
itive  politioal  and  social  good.      It   appears    and  he  stood  prepared  to  oppose  or  support,  on 
by  a  letter  of  his  written  in  1847,  to  a  mem-    the  same  ground,  other  measures  whidi  the  ad- 
her  of  the  Alabama  legislature,  and  publish-    ministration  might  propose.    It  was,  he  said, 
ed  since  his  death,  that  he  was  from  the  be-    his  fortune  to  stand  in  the  senate  alone,  with 
ginning  in  favor  of  "  fordng,"  aa  he  express-    no  other  guide  but  God  and  his  conscience.   He 
ed  it^  the  slavery  issue  on  the  North,  believing    sought  neither  office  nor  popular  favor.    He 
that  delay  was  dangerous,  and  that  the  South    also  denied  explicitiy  any  connection  with  or 
waa  relativelv  stronger,  both  morally  and  polit-    knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  party  aiming 
ically,  than  she  would  ever  be  agidn.    Not  dis-    at  disunion.    On  the  contrary,  he  was  seeking 
couraged  by  the  £ulure  of  the  South,  and  even    to  preserve  the  union,  by  opposing  injustice  and 
of  his  own  state,  of  which  he  complained  in  the    oppression  against  the  weakest  and  most  ex- 
letter  above  referred  to,  to  back  up  sufiicientiy    posed  section  of  it,  in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  be 
his  former  attempts,  he  had  offered  a  series  of     cast.    In  a  subsequent  speech  on  the  repeal  of 
resolutions  having  the  same  obiect  in  view,    thesalttax,  he  insisted  that  the  union  was  much 
The  chief  debate  was  on  the  fifth,  which  de-    more  in  danger  from  consolidation  than  from 
dared  that  the  intermeddling  of   any  state    dismemberment,  and  that  South  Carolina,  in 
or  states,  or  their  citizens,  to  abolish  slavery    striking  the  blow  which  led  to  the  compromise 
in  the  territories  or  the  district  of  Columbia,    of  1838,  aimed  not  to  destroy  but  to  preserve 
on  the  groimd  that  it  was  immoral  or  sinful,  or    the  union,  an  object  to  which  that  blow  had  es- 
the  passage  of  any  measure  by  congress  with    sentially  contributed  by  bringing  the  protective 
that  view,  would  be  a  direct  and  dangerous  at-    system  to  the  ground. — Having  become  »  aup- 
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porter  of  the  leading  measares  of  the  admlniS'  inaotivity.^-— With  March  4, 1848,  If  r.  Oalhotin^s 
tration,  Mr.  Calhoan  called  upon  Mr.  Van  Bn-  senatorial  term  came  to  an  end.  His  two  great 
ren  and  renewed  that  personal  intercourse  which  riyals  had  previonsly  withdrawn  from  the  sen* 
had  for  8  years  been  suspended.  The  plan  ot  ate^  Mr.  Webster  bj  accepting  a  seat  in  the  cabi* 
separating  the  treasury  from  the  banks,  which  net,  and  Mr.  Clay  by  resigning.  Mr.  Oalhonn 
hM.  £&ilea  in  the  26th  congress,  sncceeded  In  had  declined  a  reflection,  and  did  not  appear  in 
the  S6th,  and  to  that  saceess  lib*.  Oalhoun  es-  the  next  congress.  This  retirement  was  per* 
gentially  contribnted.  The  denial  by  congress  haps  prompted  by  the  &ct  that  he  had  becm 
of  the  right  of  petition  having  become  a  sub-  brought  forward  by  his  fHends  as  a  candidate 
Ject  of  loud  complaint,  Mr.  Oallionn,  in  a  speech  for  the  democratic  nomination  for  the  preei- 
on  that  topic,  insisted  that  the  right  of  pektion  dency,  to  which  party  he  now  considered  him- 
was  only  important  in  despotic  governments,  self  to  belong.  But  though  his  voice  and  vote 
and  had  been  superseded  in  the  United  States  in  the'  senate  had  been  willingly  accepted,  he 
by  the  right  of  suffirage  and  the  practice  of  in*  still  remained  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
stmotion  rwhioh  practice,  however,  he  did  not  to  that  large  section  of  the  party  over  whom,  or 
allow  to  nave  any  constitutional  or  rational  at  least  its  leaders,  Mr.  Van  Buren  retained  a 
basis).  The  right  of  petition  had  degenerated  predominant  influence.  Instructions  having  been 
into  a  means  of  assault  upon  others.  He  vehe-^  given  to  a  mcgority  of  the  delegates  to  the  ap- 
mently  opposed  Mr.  Olay^s  proposition  to  re-  proachinff  nominating  convention  to  vote  for 
oeive  the  anti-«lavery  petitions  and  to  argue  the  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Oalhoun,  in  Feb.  1844,  ad- 
case  with  the  petitioners.  To  consent  to  argue  dressed  a  letter  to  his  political  friends,  severely 
the  matter  would  bring  down  the  high  moral  criticizing  the  principles  on  which  that  conven- 
tone  of  the  South,  and  would  do  infinitely  more  tion  was  to  be  constituted,  and  revising,  on  that 
harm  there  than  it  could  do  good  to  the  North,  ground,  to  allow  his  name  to  go  before  it.  This 
He  opposed  both  the  preemption  and  gradua-*  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  witii  a  view 
tion  system  proposed  by  the  administration,  to  another  convention  at  Kew  York,  toward 
and  tlie  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub-  which  some  steps  were  tsiken,  but  which  was  not 
lie  lands  among  the  states,  favored  by  the  op-  carried  out  Meanwhile,  1^.  Oalhoun,  toward 
pontion.  As  a  substitute,  he  again  brought  the  last  of  March,  1844,  was  unexpectedly 
forward  his  scheme  of  ceding  the  public  lands  Called  by  President  Tyler  ^who  was  a  candidate 
to  the  states.  He  gave  his  support  to  Mr.  Van  also  for  the  nomination  of  the  democratic  con- 
Buren  as  a  candidate  for  reflection,  and  induced  vention)  to  fill  the  place  of  secretary  of  state, 
the  state  of  South  Oardina  to  vote  for  him.  To  From  that  office  Mr.  Webster  had  been  ejeot- 
the  measures  brought  forward  by  the  whigs  on  ed  as  preparatory  to  a  negotiation  for  tiie  an- 
their  siiort-lived  acceadon  to  power,  consequent  nexation  of  Texas,  and  it  had  again  become 
upon  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  gave  his  vacant  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Upshur, 
decided  opposition,  attending,  for  the  first  time  The  latter  had  already  set  the  negotiation  on 
nnce  his  breach  with  Qen.  Jackson,  the  private  foot,  and,  in  fact^  had  nearly  arranged  inform- 
eaacuses  of  the  democratic  members.  He  de-  ally  the  terms.  The  Texans  had,  however,  in- 
fended,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  the  veto  power  sisted,  as  preliminary  to  a  formal  treaty,  upon  a 
finom  the  attack  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Olay,  in  pledge  that  if,  pending  its  negotiation  or  before 
eonseqnence  of  President  Tyler's  veto  of  the  its  ratification,  they  should  be  invaded  bylCex- 
bUls  for  chartering  a  United  States  bank.  He  ico,  with  whicli  country  an  armistice  had  been 
denounced  the  tariff  of  1842  as  not  only  a  vio-  arranged,  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
lation  of  the  compromise  agreed  upon  in  1888,  States  should  be  employed  to  defend  them, 
but,  in  its  details,  exceedingly  oppressive,  and  This  pledge^  given  by  the  American  minister  in 
in  the  circumstances  of  its  enactment  worse  Texas,  President  Tyler  had  refused  to  ratify,  on 
even  than  the  tariff  of  1888.  The  Webster-  the  ground  that  it  exceeded  his  constitutional 
Ashburton  treaty  with  England  he  voted  for,  powers;  but  as  the  Texan  commissioners  posi- 
and  defended  both  tiie  clauses  in  relation  to  the  tively  refused  to  treat  upon  any  other  terms, 
boundary  of  Maine  and  those  which  referred  Mr.  Oalhoun  renewed  it.  It  took  but  a  few 
to  the  suppresdon  of  the  slave  trade.  He  dosed  days  to  put  the  treaty  in  form,  and  immediately 
his  qteech  on  this  subject  with  an  earnest  vindi-  upon  its  signature,  which  took  place  on  Apifi 
oationc^the  policy  of  peace.  On  the  same  prin*  12,  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy  were 
ciple  heopposied  the  bill  for  the  occupation  of  Or-  sent  to  the  frontiers  of  Texas  and  the  coast  of 
e^fon,  urging  also  that  in  a  hostile  contention  for  Mexico.  The  ground  of  the  invitation  extended 
its  possession.  Great  Britain,  by  mAans  of  her  to  Texas  by  President  Tyler  to  renew  her  ap- 
possessions  in  the  East^  and  her  lodgment  and  plication,  already  8  times  rejected,  for  union 
armaments  on  the  coast  of  Ohina,  would  have  with  the  United  States,  was  the  apprehension  of 
greatiy  the  advantage  of  us.  We  had  but  to  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
wait,  and  with  the  progress  of  our  population,  ment,  to  procure  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Tex- 
Oregon  would  be  occupied  for  us  by  adven-  as,  as  a  step  toward  its  abolition  in  the  United 
turotts  settlers;  or  should  there  be  a  struggle,  Stetes.  The  facts  on  which  these  apprehen- 
delay  was  for  our  l)enefit,  as  we  were  constantiy  sions  were  based  had  first  been  brought  to  the 
growing  relatively  stronger.  He  therefore  advo-  notice  of  President  Tyler  through  the  agency  of 
cated|  on  this  subject^  tbk  policy  of  a  ^*  masterly  Mr.  Oalhoun,  who  was  thus  the  real  author  of 
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the  annexation  mofremeni.    Lord  Aberdeen,  in  subject  wHh  Texas  and  Ifenco  (the  preeident 
disclaiming  on  behalf  of  the  British  govemment  to  act  under  either  proTi^on   as  he  might 
Uie  q>ecial  fadB  aUeged^  or  any  secret  plot  for  deem  best),  and  bj  means  of  a  promise  from 
the  abolition  of  slaTer j  u  Texas,  or  any  dispo-  Mr.  Polk  that  he  would  act  under  the  latter 
MUon  to  resort  either  openly  or  secretly  to  any  provision.    In  this,  however,  he  was  antici* 
meaanres  which  would  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  pated  by  Mr.  Calhoun.    Within  8  days  aAer 
and  tranquillity  of  the  slareholding  states,  or  the  passage  of  the  resolutions,  and  on  the 
the  prosperity  of  the  union,  admitt^  howerer  last  day  of  President  Tyler^s  term  of  office, 
at  the  same  timo^  as  a  thing  well  known  both  to  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Texas  to  bring 
the  United  States  and  everywhere  else,  that  her  in  imder  the  first  provision.    As  Mr.  Polk 
Great  Britain  desired  and  was  constantly  ex-  did  not  see  fit  to  recall  this  messenger,  it  is 
erting  herself  to  procure  the  abolition  of  slav-  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  message  was 
eiy  throughout  the  world.    In  replying,  shortly  sent  with  his  approvaL    Mr.  Calhoun,  who  waa 
after  the  treaty  was  concluded,  to  thn  dea-  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  on 
patch,  Mr.  Calhoun  took  the  latter  admiasion  the  subject  of  OregoD,  would  have  been  willing, 
as  an  admission  also  that  the  British  govern-  and  expected  to  retain  his  position  as  secretary 
ment  was  laboring  to  procure  the  abolition  of  of  state.    Though  not  included  in  the  new 
davery  in  Texas,  and  as  having  justified  on  the  cabinet,  he  was  ofiered  the  place  of  minister  to 
part  of  the  United  States,  as  a  necessary  act  of  Enghiod,  but  declined  to  accept  it.    He  did  not, 
self-defence,  the  treaty  of  annexation  just  con-  however,  retire  to  private  life.    One  of  the 
eluded.    The  Mexican  minister  at  Washington  Sooth  Carolina  senators  resigned  his  seat  to 
had  giv«i  repeated  notices  that  the  signature  make  room  for  him,  and  at  the  next  session 
of  a  trea^  of  annexation  would  be  regarded  by  (Dec.  1845^  he  reappeared  at  Washington  as  a 
Mexico  as  an  act  of  war.   The  treaty,  and  alonff  senator.    In  the  violent  debate  at  that  session 
with  it  a  copy  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  despatch  and  on  the  Oregon  question,  which  threatened,  to 
Mr.  Gslhoun's  reply  to  it,  was  sent  to  the  Amer-  involve  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  announced 
loan  minister  at  Mexico,  with  directions  to  dis>  himself  the  decided  advocate  of  compromise  and 
avow  any  disrespect  to  that  country,  or  indif^  peace.  He  deprecated  war  not  merely  for  the  cost 
enoe  to  its  honor  or  dignity,  and  to  represent  that  and  slaughter  it  would  involve,  but  still  more 
the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  for  the  social  and  political  changes  by  which  it 
in  Texas — which,  if  accomplished,  would  lead  to  would  be  attended,  especially  the  increase  of  the 
a  state  of  tbings  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  power  of  tbe  federal  government.  The  Oregon 
the  adjacent  states  and  the  union  itself— had  question  was  peacefally  settied.  The  controver- 
compelled  the  United  States  to  sign  the  treaty  of  sy  pending  with  Mexico  ended  in  war.  Though 
annexation  without  stopping  to  obtdn  the  pre-  the  Mexican  govemment  had  at  first  indiguant- 
vious  consent  of  Mexico,    'niedi^ositionyhow-  ly  riejected   tbe  advance  toward  a  aettiement 
ever,  was  expressed  to  settie  all  questions  which  made  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  they  had  afterward  con- 
might  grow  out  of  this  treaty,  including  that  of  sented  to  receive  a  minister,  and  it  is  probable 
boundiu'y,  on  the  most  liberal  terms ;  and  the  that,  had  an  arrangement  been  seriously  and 
minister  was  privately  authorized  to  tender  skilfully  sought,  it  might  have  been  effected. 
Mexico  by  way  of  peace  offering  and  indemnity  The  great  difficulty  was  not  the  unwillingness 
as  mtich  as  $10,000,000.    On  tbe  day  of  the  of  the  government,  but  the  unpopularity  with 
date  of  this  letter  (April  19)  the  treaty  was  the  people  of  any  concession,  which  was  there- 
sent  to  the  senate,  wnere,  alter  a  warm  de-  fore  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  any  govem- 
bate,  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  85  to  16.  ment  that  might  venture    to  consent  to   it. 
Previously,  however,  to  this  rejection,  the  treatv  Without  waiting  for  the  Mexican  people  to  be- 
had  had  the  effect  to  defeat  Mr.  Van  Buren's  come  reconciled  to  a  treaty,  the  president  or- 
nomination  by  the  democratic  convention.    He  dered  tiie  American  troops  in  Texas  to  take 
as  well  as  Mr.  Clay,  the  candidate  of  the  whigs,  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  on  the  north 
had  avowed  himself  opposed  to  immediate  an-  bank  of  the   Rio  Grande.    When  the  Mex- 
nexation,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  equivalent  leans  opposed  by  force  this  occupation,  the 
to  war  with  Mexico.     In  consequence  of  this  president  informed  congress  that  our  territory 
avowal  Mr.  Van  Buren,  though  voted  for  by  a  had    been  invaded  and   that  war  had  beea 
minority  of  the  convention,  failed  to  obtain  the  commenced  by  the  Mexicans,  and  requested 
two-thirds  vote  which  the  role  of  that  body  re-  that  body  to  recognize  its  existence  and  pro- 
quired,  and  eventually  Mr.  Polk  was  nominated,  vide  for  its  prosecution.    Mr.  Calhoun  spoke 
Mr.  Polk  went  into  the  canvass  as  the  avowed  against  the  bill  introduced  for  this  purpose, 
advocate  of  immediate  annexation,  and  the,eleo-  but   as  the  case  was   hopeless  did   not  re- 
tion  having  resulted  in  his  favor,  he  became  cord  his  name  against  it.   He  was,  however,  ut- 
Tery  urgent  to  have  the  matter  acted  upon  by  terly  opposed  to  the  war  thus  commenced,  both 
congress   before   his  accession  to  office.    At  as  unnecessary  and  uniust.  At  the  next  session, 
the    ensuing    session,  joint   resolutions  were  the  American  forces  having  already  occupied 
introduced  K>r  receiving  Texas  into  the  union,  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
These  resolutions  could  be  carried  through  the  in  his  speech  on  the  8  million  bill,  advocated 
senate  only  by  annexing  an  alternative  pro-  the  policy  of  abstaining  from  further  invasion, 
vision  for  a  negotiation  to  be  opened  on  the  He  proposed  to  hold  the  country  already  in 
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poesession  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  Mexicans  shortly-  after  the  a^jonmment,  March  0, 1847, 
to  treat,  the  line  of  occupation  which  he  recom-  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston.  He 
mended  being  nearly  coincident  with  the  maintained  in  these  speeches  that  the  slave- 
boandary  afterward  obtained,  except  that  it  in-  holding  states  were  the  conservative  balance  of 
claded  tiie  peninsula  of  Lower  Oalifornia.  In  the  union,  and  that  it  was  essential  to  their  own 
this  speech  he  declared  himself  very  strongly  safety  and  that  of  the  union  that  they  should 
andnst  any  attempt  upon  the  independence  of  continue  to  have  at  least  an  equality  in  the  sen- 
Mexioo  or  the  absorption  of  her'inhabited  terri-  ate,  an  equality  to  be  maintidned  at  all  hazards, 
tory.  Mr.  Calhoun's  opposition  to  the  Mexican  He  stated  in  his  speech  on  offering  these  reso- 
war  drew  down  upon  him  two  severe  attacks  on  lutions  that,  though  he  had  always  considered 
the  floor  of  tibe  senate.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Tumey,  the  Missouri  compromise  line  a  great  error, 
he  indignantly  repelled  the  charge  of  ambitious  surrendering  as  it  did  for  temporary  purposes 
designs.  He  was  not,  he  said,  an  aspirant  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  yet  for 
tiie  presidency,  and  never  had  been.  At  his  time  the  sake  of  peace  he  would  be  willing  to  ao- 
ofUfethe  presidency  was  nothing.  He  would  not  quiesce  in  the  extension  of  that  line  to  the 
accept  it  unless  it  came  to  him  by  the  voice  of  the  Pacific  Of  the  2  motions  to  that  effect  voted 
American  people,  and  tiien  only  from  a  sense  of  down  in  the  house,  the  first  had  been  offered 
duty.  The  position  was  respectable,  but  there  by  his  procurement  and  on  his  suggestion.  In 
were  others  infinitely  more  so.  He  had  rather  be  the  course  of  the  following  summer  he  wrote 
an  independent  senator,  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  letter  already  referred  to,  in  which  he 
the  country,  than  to  be  president  of  the  United  developed  his .  policy  of  **  forcing  the  issue 
States,  put  tnere  as  presidents  ofthe  United  States  with  the  North."  in  this  point  of  view  he 
had  been  for  many  years  past.  What  was  wanted  would  regret  any  compromise  or  adjustment 
above  all  things  in  the  public  men  of  America  of  the  proviso,  or  even  its  rejection,  without 
was  independence.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Benton's  a  setUement  at  the  same  time  of  the  entire 
charge  that  it  was  he  who  had  plunged  the  na-  question.  He  complained  in  this  letter  of 
tion  into  the  Mexican  war,  he  accepted  the  impu-  tiie  recent  repeal  by  Pennsylvania  of  her  law 
totion  of  being  the  author  of  the  annexation  of  allowing  travellers  and  transient  visitors  in 
Texas,  but  he  insisted  that  the  responsibility  for  that  state  to  retain  their  slaves  for  a  limited 
the  war  belonged  to  the  president,  who  had  term,  and  of  similar  repeals  in  other  states.  He 
violated  the  constitution  by  marching  troops  insisted  that  the  toleration  at  the  North  of  so- 
on his  own  anthority  into  the  disputed  territory,  cieties,  presses,  and  lectures  which  called  in 
and  by  the  collision  thus  brought  on  had  forced  question  the  right  of  slaveholders  to  their  slaves, 
congpress  to  recognize  as  a  fact  a  war  which  and  whose  object  was  the  overthrow  of  the  in- 
that  body  could  never  have  been  induced  to  de-  stitution,  could  not  be  acquiesced  in  without 
olare  or  to  conunence. — ^The  Wilmot  proviso  the  certain  destruction  of  the  relation  of  master 
(that  in  any  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  Slav-  and  slave  and  the  ruin  of  the  South.  To  the 
ery  should  be  prohibited)  having  been  bronght  question,  what  remedy  there  was  short  of  a  d  is- 
forward  in  the  house  as  an  amendment  to  the  solution  of  the  union,  he  replied :  *^  Only  one — 
8  million  bill,  and  this  proviso  having  been  retaliation."  The  violation  of  the  constitution 
warmly  urged  by  resolutions  adopted  oy  the  on  the  part  ofthe  North  must  be  met  by  refus- 
united  vote  of  both  political  parties  in  the  legis-  ing  to  fulfil  stipulations  in  their  favor,  of  which 
latnres  of  many  of  the  ftee  states,  Mr.  Calhoun  the  most  efficient  was  the  cutting  off  of  their 
again  stepped  forward  as  the  leader  and  cham-  ships  and  commerce  from  entering  into  southern 
pion  of  the  slaveholding  interest.  He  intro-  ports.  But,  to  make  this  measure  effectual, 
duced  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which,  starting  all  the  southern  seaboard  and  gulf  states  must 
from  the  principle  that  the  United  States  are  Join  in  it,  for  which  purpose  a  convention  of 
but  the  states  united,  and  that  the  territories  the  southern  states  was  indispensable. — At  the 
are  the  joint  property  of  those  states,  he  denied  ensuing  session  of  congress,  tne  city  of  Mexico 
that  congress  had  power  to  make  any  law  being  Uien  in  the  possession  of  Gen.  Scott,  Mr. 
which  should  directly  or  indirectly  deprive  any  Calhoun  submitted  (June,  1848)  a  resolution 
state  of  its  full  and  equal  right  in  this  common  that  to  conquer  Mexico  and  to  hold  it  as  a  prov- 
territory  ;  and  that  any  law  operating  to  pre-  ince,  or  to  incorporate  it  with  the  union,  would 
vent  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  states  from  be  a  departure  from  the  settled  policy  of  the 
emigrating  with  their  property  into  any  of  the  government,  in  conflict  with  its  cnaracter  and 
territories,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  consti-  genius,  and  subversive  in  the  end  of  our  free 
tntioD,  and  would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  and  popular  institutions ;  and  he  again  urged, 
union.  No  vote  was  taken  in  the  senate  upon  if  a  treaty  could  not  be  made^  his  plan  of  the 
these  resolutions,  but  their  doctrine,  so  flfir  as  defensive  occupation  of  such  a  line  as  might  be 
rehites  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  fh>m  the  ter-  fixed  on  for  the  boundary.  News  having  soon 
ritories,  has  since  been  fully  sustained  by  con-  arrived  that  a  treaty  was  signed,  he  warmly 
gresB  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  opposed  the  10  million  bill  and  all  other  tnea- 
l^faibition,  and  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  sures  looking  to  a  continuation  of  hostilities. 
United  States^  in  the  Dred  Hcott  case.  Mr.  Cal-  He  took  occasion  also  to  condenm,  as  unconsti- 
honn  supported  these  resolutions,  not  only  in  2  tutional,  the  duties  and  taxes  which  had  been 
ipeeches  in  the  aenate,  but  in  a  speech  delivered  levied  in  Mexico  on  the  president's  sole  author- 
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ilj.  A  iwolotioii  having  been  offered  in  the  second  qweeh,  be  went  inftoan  elaborate  history 
senate  congratulating  the  French  onthesoeoess  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  abolition  at  the 
of  their  reyolntionair  stmgg^  he  moTed  to  Uj  Korth.  He  ocMnpUiined  that  the  South  had 
H  on  the  table,  on  the  ground  that  it  renuuned  enoooraged  and  aided  it  bj  admitting  political 
to  be  seen,  in  the  sort  Si  government  to  which  fellowdiip  with  pc^tidans  who  coquetted  with 
this  revelation  might  lead,  whether  it  proved  a  abolitionistB^  He  insisted  that  if  the  South 
blearing  or  a  coise  to  France  and  the  world«  wished  to  save  the  union,  or  save  herself  she 
Mr.  Oi&oun  warmly  opposed  a  bill,  introduced  must  rouse  to  instant  action,  such  ss  would 
on  the  recommenoatiQn  of  the  president,  to  evince  her  fixed  determination  to  hold  no  con- 
occupy  Yucatan,  both  for  the  protection  <^  the  section  with  any  party  in  the  North  not  pre- 
white  population,  who,  in  danger  of  extermina-  pared  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  the  Indians,  had  sent  to  ask  assistance,  tion  in  &vor  of  the  South.  By  taking  that 
and  in  order  to  prevent  that  country  from  be-  course,  a  host  of  true  and  faithful  allies  would 
coming  the  colony  of  seme  European  power,  rally  to  their  support  even  in  the  North ;  or,  if 
In  Uiis  speech  he  ejqplained  the  origin  and  not)  it  would  only  prove  that  the  South  had 
obfects  of  the  so-called  Monroe  doctrine,  nobody  but  herself  to  depend  upon.  But  it 
which  was  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  the  was  not  merely  on  the  territorial  question  that 
bill  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  country,  the  ri^ts  of  the  South  must  be  respected. .  He 
That  he  denied.  Mr.  Monroe^s  declarations  enumerated  the  same  grounds  of  compjidnt 
were  made  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  had  mentioned  in  the  Alabama  letter  (which  had 
never  been  acted  upon.  He  saw  no  advantage  not  yet  been  made  publicX  to  which  he  added 
to  be  expected  from  Yucatan  at  all  coounensu-  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  in  as  well 
rate  with  the  cost  of  its  acquisition  and  the  as  out  of  congressi  and  the  total  neglect  into 
burden  of  its  defence.  As  to  the  ouestion  of  which  the  fugitive  slave  law  had  fallen — thus 
protecting  the  white  race  there  against  the  In*  laying  the.  foundation  of  the  new  fugitive  slave 
dians,  biB  sympathies  were  with  the  white  raocL  act  passed  soon  after.  Messrs.  Benton  and 
though  he  denied  any  aversion  to  any  race,  red  Houston  having  voted  for  the  anti-slavery 
or  black.  But  it  was  not  quite  clear  that  the  dause  in  the  Oregon  bill,  he  denounced  them 
war  in  Yucatan  was  a  war  of  raceS|  and  still  with  energy  as  traitors  to  the  South. — ^In  the 
less  was  it  clear  that  the  whites  were  bkmeless  election  struggle  between  Gen.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
in  the  matter.  Moreover,  there  was  stridency  Csss,  Mr.  Calboan  does  not  appear  to  have 
in  aU  the  Spanish  American  republics  to  a  con*  taken  much  interest  At  the  short  session  fol- 
flict  of  the  same  kind  between  the  whites  and  lowing  the  electimi  of  Gren.  Taylor,  he  was 
the  IndiansL  "  Are  we  to  declare  now  by  our  very  bnnr  in  efforts  to  form  a  union  of  the 
acts  that  in  all  tiiese  wars  we  are  to  interpose^  elaveholding  states,  irrespective  of  all  preexist* 
by  force  of  arms,  if  need  be,  and  tiiereby  be-  ing  party  differences,  to  resist  the  progress 
come  in  vol  ved  in  the  fate  of  adl  these  countries!  of  aholition.  For  that  purpose  a  series  of 
Ought  we  to  set  such  a  precedent?  No.  The  meetings  was  held,  at  which  none  but  alave- 
ilrst  duty  of  every  nation  is  to  itself,  and  such  holding  members  were  present,  and  attended 
is  the  case,  preeminently,  with  the  United  at  times  by  70  or  80  members,  a  part  of  whom 
states.  They  owe  a  high  duty  to  themselves —  were,  however,  not  feivorable  to  the  object  of 
to  preserve  a  line  of  policy  which  will  secure  the  meeting.  At  the  first  meeting  a  committee 
their  liberty.  The  success  of  their  great  po-  of  15,  one  mm.  each  state,  was  appointed  to  re- 
litioal  system  will  be  of  infinitely  more  ser«  port  resolutions.  This  committee  appointed  a 
vice  to  mankind  than  the  ascendency  of  the  sub-committee  of  5,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
white  race  in  the  southern  portions  of  this  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  drafted  and  reported  an  ad- 
continent,  however  important  that  may  be.''  drees,  which  after  some  modification  was 
In  his  speech  (June  27,  1848)  on  the  bill  to  adopted,  and  signed  by  48  senators  and  repre- 
organize  tiie  Oregon  territory,  he  warmly  op-  sentatives.  It  reiterated  the  same  ground  of 
posed  the  extension  to  that  territory  of  the  complaint  uiged  by  Mr.  Calhoun  at  the  previous 
anti-slavery  provision  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  session,  and  proposed  the  same  remedy.  The 
Carrying  out  the  principles  of  his  resolutions^  union  of  the  South  might  bring  the  North  to  a 
he  not  only  denied  any  power  in  congress  to  pause,  a  calculation  of  consequences,  and  a 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  but  in  still  diange  of  measures;  if  not,  the  South  would 
stronger  terms,  any  power  to  do  it  on  the  part  stand  justified  in  resorting  to  any  measure  ne- 
of  the  inhabitants  or  legislatures  of  the  terri-  cessary  to  repel  so  dangerous  a  blow,  without 
tories.  Even  admitting  the  power  in  congress,  looking  to  consequences.  At  the  next  session, 
he  denied  the  justice  of  excluding  the  South  i^om  pending  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Clay's  compromise 
any  participation  in  territory,  to  the  obtuning  scheme,  liLr.  Calhoun,  who  had  been  for  some 
of  which  she  had  contributed  her  full  share  of  time  laboring  under  severe  pulmonary  disease, 
money  and  blood,  and  to  tiie  eigoyment  of  to  which  was  now  added  disease  of  the  heart, 
which  she  had  an  equal  right.  He  started  in  prepared  an  elaborate  written  speech,  which 
this  speech  the  suggestion  that  the  constitution  was  read  for  him  (March  4,  1849}  by  another 
of  the  United  States,  extending  into  the  terri-  senator.  He  declared  in  this  speech  his  belief 
tories  acquired  from  Mexico,  operated  to  repeal  from  the  first  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject 
the  Mexican  laws   abolishing  slavery.    £i  a  of  slavery  would,  if  not  prevented  by  some  time- 
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]y  and  effeottye  measure,  end  in  dbanion.  It  his  fHends.  Oat  of  the  ohflonhers  of  congrpss  he 
had,  however,  gone  on  tul  the  union  was  pal-  was  either  devoting  himself  to  the  acquisition 
-pMy  in  danger.  The  question  now  was,  how  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  immediate  sub- 
can  the  union  be  preserved  ?  The  agitation  of  Ject  of  the  duty  before  him,  or  else  he  was  in- 
the  slavery  question  and  the  many  aggressions  dulging  in  those  social  interviews  in  which  he 
to  which  it  had  given  rise  was,  no  doubt,  one  so  much  delighted.  His  colloquial  talents  were 
cause  of  the  existing  southern  discontent ;  but  singular  and  eminent.  There  was  a  charm  in 
back  of  that  lay  another  «nd  more  potent  one.  his  conversation  not  often  found.  He  de- 
The  equilibrium  which  existed  between  the  two  lighted  especially  in  conversation  and  inter- 
sections of  the  union  when  the  constitution  was  course  with  young  men.  I  suppose  there 
framed  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  South  was  has  been  no  man  amouff  us  who  had  more  win- 
every  day  sinking  in  the  6<»le.  This  had  been  ning  manners  in  such  an  intercourse  and 
brought  about  by  federal  legislation  in  exclud-  such  conversation  with  men  comparatively 
ing  the  South  from  the  common  territory,  and  young.  I  believe  one  great  power  of  his  char- 
overburdening  her  with  taxes ;  to  which  was  to  acter  in  general  was  his  conversational  talent^ 
be  added  a  radical  change  in  the  character  of  and  that,  along  with  confidence  in  his  integrity 
the  federal  government,  by  which  it  had  ooncen-  and  reverence  for  his  talents,  it  largely  oontrib- 
trated  all  the  powers  of  the  system  in  itself,  and  uted  to  make  him  so  endeared  an  object  as  he 
had  been  transformed  from  a  federal  republic,  was  to  the  people  of  his  state.  He  had  the 
as  it  originally  was,  into  a  great  national  con-*  basis,  the  indisputable  basis  of  all  high  character, 
Bolidated  democracy.  That  equilibrium  could  nnspotted  int^ity  and  honor  unimpeached.  Ii 
only  be  restored  by  an  amendment  of  the  con-  he  had  aspirations,  they  were  high,  honorable, 
stitution.  That  amendment  he  did  not  specify  and  noble;  nothing srovelling,  low,  or  meanly 
in  this  speech,  but  from  his  posthumous  treatise  selfish  came  near  his  head  or  his  heart  Firm 
'*  On  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  in  his  purposes,  patriotic  and  honest  as  I  am 
United  States"  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  sure  he  was  in  the  principles  he  espoused  and 
election  of  2  presidents,  ane  from  the  free,  the  in  the  measures  he  defended,  I  do  not  believe 
other  from  the  slave  states,  each  to  approve  of  that,  aside  from  his  large  regard  for  that  species 
acts  of  congress  before  they  could  become  laws,  of  distinction  that  conducted  him  to  eminent 
His  speech  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  stations  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic,  he  had 
answered  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Cass.  It  was  a  selfish  motive  or  a  selfish  feeling." — As  a 
on  March  18,  in  some  parenthetical  replies  private  citizen,  Mr.  Oalhoun  was  highly  amia- 
to  the  latter,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  in  the  ble  and  exemplary,  enjoying  the  devoted  love 
senate  for  the  last  time.  He  fell  back  in  his  of  his  own  family  and  dependants,  and  the  en- 
seat  exhausted,  and  was  taken  to  his  lodgings  tire  respect  and  sincere  regard  of  his  neighbors, 
and  his  bed,  whence  he  never  rose  again. — The  He  had  10  children,  8  (laughters  who  died  in 
following  is  Mr.  Webster's  estimate  of  him,  de-  early  infancy,  and  6  sons  and  2  daughters  who 
livered  in  the  senate  when  his  death  was  an*  survived  him.  His  political  views  were  often 
nonnced  there :  ^*  The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Calhoun  gloomy.  In  the  senate  he  sometimes  enacted 
was  a  part  of  his  intellectual  character.  It  tiie  part  of  Cassandra.  "  How  often,"  exclaimed 
grew  out  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  It  was  Mr.  Clay,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  "  have  we  wit- 
plain,  strong,  wise,  condensed,  concise ;  some-  nessed  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  with 
times  impassioned,  still  always  severe.  Reject-  woful  countenance  and  in  doleful  strains,  pour- 
ing ornament,  not  often  seeking  illustration,  his  ing  forth  touching  and  mournful  eloquence  on 
power  consisted  in  the  plainness  of  his  proposi-  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  and  the  downward 
tioDS,  in  the  oloseness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the  ear-  tendency  of  the  republic."  But  in  private  life 
neatness  and  energy  of  his  manner.  Those  are  he  was  uniformly  cheerful.  A  personal  friend, 
the  qualities,  as  I  think,  which  have  enabled  who  had  the  best  opportunities  to  know 
him  through  such  a  long  course  of  years  to  him,  has  fnrnished  us  witJi  the  following  details 
i^eak  often  and  yet  always  to  command  atten-  of  his  private  life  at  Fort  Hill :  '*  Socially^  he 
tion.  His  demeanor  as  a  senator  is  known  to  was  the  most  genial  and  agreeable  companion, 
us  all — ^is  appreciated,  venerated  by  us  all.  No  He  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  those  around 
man  was  more  respectful  to  others ;  no  man  him  with  a  sympathy  and  kindness  that  endear- 
earried  himself  with  greater  decorum,  no  man  ed  him  to  alL  He  was  fond  of  promoting  inno- 
with  superior  dignity.  I  think  there  is  not  one  cent  mirth,  and,  though  no  jester  himself  laugh- 
of  us  but  felt  when  he  last  addressed  the  senate  ed  heartily  at  the  Jests  of  others.  Though  his  con- 
--hn  form  still  erect,  with  a  voice  by  no  means  versation  was  ever  dignified  and  never  on  trivial 
indicating  such  a  degree  of  physical  weakness  subjects,  yet  women  and  children,  and  the  ig- 
as  did  in  fact  possess  him,  with  clear  tones  and  norant  as  well  as  the  learned,  all  delighted  in 
an  impressive,  I  may  say  an  imposing  manner —  his  society,  and  left  it  with  regret  His  peculiar 
who  did  not  feel  that  he  might  imagine  that  we  charm  was  his  entire  forgetfulness  of  self,  and 
saw  before  us  a  senator  of  Rome,  when  Rome  delicate  attention  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
survived.  I  have  not  in  public  nor  in  private  others,  which  made  him  the  most  trulv  polite 
life  known  a  more  assiduous  person  in  the  dis-  man  I  have  ever  known.  I  never  saw  him  de- 
cbarge  of  his  duty.  He  seemed  to  have  no  re-  pressed  or  out  of  humor.  He  was  fond  of  read- 
creatioa  but  the  pleasure  of  conversation  with  mg,  and  in  his  youth  devoted  much  of  his  lei- 
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lore  to  it,  bat  nether  his  mnlti&rioiiB  oconpa-  tion ;  and  this  system  of  management  was  so 
tioDS  nor  his  east  of  mind  permitted  him  to  be  suoceesfdl  that  to  have  been  an  oyeTseo*  at  Fort 
a  general  reader.  He  read  to  inform  himself  Hill  was  a  high  reoommendation.  He  was  ah 
and  was  well  informed,  but  his  opinion  often  ways  impatient  to  return  home,  and  remained 
expressed  was  that  reading  made  a  secondary,  there  Ull  the  latest  moment.  While  there,  his 
thinking  an  original  mind.  He  did  not  disdain,  agricultural  employments  and  sodal  duties, 
however,  but  highly  enjoyed  good  poetry,  good  together  with  his  large  correspondence,  and  in 
novels,  and  able  reviews.  He  was  not  wealthy,  his  latter  years  his  works  on  government,  oocu- 
but  his  pecuniary  means,  under  his  excellent  pied  every  moment  of  hu  time.  He  was  an 
management^  were  amply  sufficient  for  the  wants  excellent  shot,  and  till  his  eyesigfat  f^ed,  gen* 
of  Ms  family.  According  to  the  fashion  of  his  erally  carried  a  gun  as  he  walked  round  his 
part  of  the  country,  he  kept  open  house,  and  the  place,  rarely  missing  his  aim.  He  was  an  un- 
fEunily  seldom  sat  down  alone  to  a  meal.  Though  wearied  wiuker,  end  kept  pace  with  the  youngs 
himself  uncommonly  temperate  in  all  things,  he  est  and  strongest  of  the  paity.  Nature  in  all  her 
enjoyed  in  moderation  the  pleasures  of  the  ta-  moods  and  changes  was  charming  to  him.  He 
ble,  at  which  time  he  was  fond  of  seeing  all  his  aympathized  strongly  with  her  beauty  and  her 
family  assembled  about  him.  He  used  to  say  grandeur.  The  mountains  near  his  residence 
that  good  digestion  depended  greatly  on  cheer-  were  very  wild  and  picturesque,  and  he  highly 
fulness  and  equanimity,  and  he  took  the  lead  in  ei^yed  excursions  among  them.  I  have  often 
promoting  at  table  conversation  and  gayety.  The  seen  him,  when  a  thunder  storm  was  approach* 
mode  of  Ufe  at  Fort  Hill  was  simple  and  ration-  ing,  walking  in  his  portico,  which  commanded 
al,  and  the  absence  of  all  form  and  ceremony,  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains,  apparently  wrapt 
combined  with  real  refinement,  made  it  a  fiivor-  in  the  contemplation  of  the  sublimity  of  the 
ite  resort  Though  he  never  permitted  com-  scene."  In  a  &miliar  conversation  with  an  in- 
panv  to  interfere  with  his  occupationa,  he  was  timate  Mend  a  few  days  before  his  death — ^as 
ready  at  all  times  to  further  their  ezgoyments.  we  learn  from  another  authentic  source — lie 
The  hours  after  dinner  till  bedtime  were  more  referred  in  tones  of  deep  interest  to  the  clear 
particularly  devoted  to  conversation,  music,  &c.  streams,  the  quiet  solitudes,  and  sublime  slopes 
Though  not  musical  he  was  fond  of  Scotch  and  of  his  native  mountain  region.  In  his  person 
Irish  songs  and  ballads,  his  favorites  among  Mr.  Calhoun  was  tall  and  slender.  His  coun- 
whidi  he  would  call  for  evening  after  evening,  tenance  at  rest  was  strikingly  marked  by  de- 
and  listen  to  with  unfailing  pleasure.  Mr.  Cm-  cision  and  firmness;  in  conversation,  or  when 
houn  rose  early,  and  devoted  his  mornings  to  speaking,  it  became  highly  animated  and  ex- 
writing.  He  walked  a  great  deal  over  his  plan-  pressive.  His  large,  dark,  brilliant,  penetrating 
tation,  personally  snperintending  its  minutest  eyes  strongly  impressed  all  who  encountered 
operations.  He  was  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  their  glances.  When  addressing  the  senate  he 
in  that  region  to  cultivate  successfully  small  stood  firm,  erect^  accompanying  his  delivery 
grain  and  cotton  for  market.  The  slope  of  the  with  an  ai^lar  gesticulation,  which,  with  the 
mountain  where  he  resided  had  been  considered  general  cast  of  his  person  and  character,  caused 
too  cold  and  variable  in  climate  for  cotton  as  a  Harriet  Martineau  to  describe  him  as  an  **  iron 
market  crop,  and  too  far  south  for  small  grain,  man."  His  manner  of  speaking  was  energetic, 
From  its  position,  a  very  elevated  country  in  a  ardent,  rapid,  and  marked  by  a  solemn  earnest- 
southern  climate,  that  district  is  peculiarly  ness  which  inspired  a  strong  belief  in  his  «n- 
adapted  to  fruit,  to  the  raising  of  which  Mr.  cerity  and  deep  conviction.  He  disdained  aU 
Calhoun  devoted  much  time  and  attention,  rhetorical  circumlocutions,  and  came  direcdy 
and  with  excellent  success.  He  not  only  to  the  point.  He  was  never  commonplace,  and 
had  the  finest  melons,  figs,  peaches,  and  other  never  tedious.  Upon  every  subject  he  was 
southern  fruits^  but  his  apples,  pears,  cher-  acute,  analytical,  and  original,  dealing  almost 
ries,  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  &o.,  exclusively  in  argument.  His  style  was  fordblei 
were  equally  excellent.  These,  however,  were  dear,  and  condensed.  He  very  rarely  indulged 
not  raised  for  sale.  He  was  himself  ex-  in  tropes  and  figures,  and  seldom  left  any  doubt 
tremely  fond  of  fruit,  and  he  delighted  in  shar-  as  to  his  meaning.  He  himself  noted  it  as  a 
ing  it  with  others,  enhancing  its  flavor  from  peculiarity  of  his  mind,  and  one  that  interfered 
his  kindly  manner  of  making  presents  of  it  to  with  his  influence  over  passing  events,  that  he 
his  neighbors.  He  was  not  only  fond  of  agri-  was  disposed  to  follow  every  thing  out  to  its  ul- 
culture,  but  an  eminentiy  good  and  succes^l  timate  results,  disregarding  its  immediate,  tem- 
planter.  There  were  a  few  among  his  neigh-  porary,  and  accidental  bearings. — ^The  works 
bors  who  differed  from  him  politically,  but  in  of  Mr.  Calhoun  have  been  collected  since  his 
agriculture  his  authority  was  never  disputed,  death  in  6  volumes,  the  first  of  which  indodes 
His  servants  were  in  aU  respects  well  treated,  a  disquisition  on  government,  and  a  discusdon 
They  came  to  him  as  umpire  and  judge.  Of  on  the  laws  relative  to  the  government  of  the 
their  private  crops  he  purchased  what  he  United  States,  which  he  left  behind  him  unfin- 
wanted  at  the  highest  market  price,  and  gave  ished.  The  editor,  Mr.  Richard  K  Crall6,  of  Vir- 
them  every  fadlity  for  disposing  of  the  rest,  ginia,  is  understood  to  have  in  preparation  an 
A  rigid  justice  regulated  his  conduct  toward  elaborate  biography  of  the  author,  tbunded  on 
them,  which  they  repaid  by  devoted  affeo-  his  private  papera^  and  other  authentic  materials. 
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0ALI,or8AHjAOODs0ALT,apTO8peroiistown  in  Tarions  hues.  This  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
of  New  Granada,  in  the  department  of  Oanca,  proeess,  seeing  that  there  is  in  the  said  oaldron 
on  a  western  declivit j  of  the  Andes.  There  only  one  kind  of  coloring  material ;  yet  from  it 
are  2  dinrches  and  several  convents,  all  bnt  one  the  doth  acquires  this  and  that  color,  and  the 
of  which  are  deserted.  Pop.  0,000,  boiling  liqaor  itself  also  changes  according  to 
CALIB£R,  the  inner  diameter  of  a  hollow  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  dye-absorbing 
cylinder,  particularly  applied  to  that  of  mor-  druffs  which  were  at  first  laid  on  the  white 
tars,  howitssers,  and  swivels.  Gannon  are  gen-  doth,  and  these  stains  or  colors  are  moreover 
erally  rated  by  the  weight  of  the  ball  tiiey  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  be  incapable  of  removal  by 
carry.  washing.  If  the  scalding  liquor  were  composed 
CALIBER  OOMPASSES.  or  Oaupbbs,  com-  of  various  tinctures  and  colors,  it  would,  doubt- 
passes  with  legs  bowed  eacn  into  semicironlar  less,  have  confounded  them  all  in  one  on  the 
form,  designed  for  measuring  the  diameters  of  doth ;  bnt  here  one  liquor  gives  a  variety  of 
balls,  cylinders,  and  objects  to  which  a  straight  colors  according  to  the  drugs  previously  applied, 
rule  cannot  be  applied.  When  made  especially  The  colors  of  the  cloths  thus  prepared  are 
for  artillery  use,  a  scale  is  applied  to  them,  by  always  more  firm  and  durable  than  if  the  cloths 
which,  when  the  diameter  of  a  ball  is  found,  its  were  not  dipped  into  the  boiling  caldron." — 
I  weight  may  be  read  off;  or  the  weight  being  giv-  In  the  different  countries  of  India  the  art  is 
en,  its  corresponding  diameter  is  at  once  found  practised  with  various  degrees  of  skiU.  In  some 
on  ti&e  scale.  These  calipers  are  merely  2  thin  the  patterns  are  drawn  with  a  pencil  upon  the 
strips  of  brass  connected  by  a  rivet  passing  fiibrio ;  while  in  Mesopotamia,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
throngh  one  end  of  each.  Various  tables  and  Buckingham,  blocks  are  emploved  for  producing 
scales  are  often  introduced  upon  them,  which  an  impressiou,  as  practised  by  the  English  block- 
are  likdy  to  be  wanted  in  practice,  as  tables  of  printers.  The  Chinese  also  have  long  used  the 
spedfio  gmvity  of  bodies,  their  weights  per  same  process.  The  large  chintz  counterpanes, 
'  cubic  foot,  dEC»,  and  scales  for  the  measure  of  called  palampoors,  of  an  ancient  East  India 
an^es,  See,  fabric,  are  prepared  by  placing  on  the  doth  a 
CALICO  (so  called  from  Calicut,  on  the  Mal-  pattern  of  wax  and  dyeing  the  parts  not  so  pro- 
abar  coast,  whence  it  was  first  imported),  a  tected.  From  India  it  appears  the  art  was  in- 
term  applied  in  England  to  white  or  unprinted  troduced  at  an  early  period  into  Europe ;  but 
cotton  cloth,  in  the  United  States  to  cot-  it  never  became  of  much  imnortance  till  some 
ton  cloth  upon  which  colored  patterns  are  im-  time  in  the  17th  century,  when  Augsburg,  in 
pressed  with  the  use  of  dves,  The  effect  pro-  Bavaria^  became  celebrated  for  its  printed  cot- 
duced  is  like  that  of  the  colored  designs  brought  tons  ana  linens.  From  this  city  the  art  spread 
ontbytheloom,bntwithmach  greater  economy  into  France,  Grermany,  Switzerland,  and  Great 
of  time  and  labor.  This  art  is  known  by  Britain,  being  introduced  into  London  about  the 
i  the  name  of  calico  printing.  Its  origin,  like  year  1676.  Here,  being  greatly  restricted  by 
I  that  of  dyeing,  is  traced  back  to  very  remote  the  exposition  of  the  silk  and  woollen  weavers, 
antiquity,  and  in  some  form  or  other  appears  to  it  made  but  slow  progress.  In  1720  the  wearing 
have  been  practised  by  nations  of  little  skill  in  of  printed  calico  was  prohibited  by  act  of  par- 
other  roBpectSb  The  aborigines  of  our  own  liament,  under  a  penalty  of  £5  for  each  offence 
country  have  been  in  the  habit  of  staining  their  on  the  part  of  the  wearer,  and  of  £20  on  that  of 
garments  of  different  colors,  which  is  a  rude  the  seller.  In  1780  it  was  allowed  to  be  printed, 
method  of  calico  printing;  while  the  natives  of  provided  the  warp  was  of  linen,  and  the  weft 
Mexico,  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Cortes,  only  of  cotton ;  but  even  then  it  was  subject  to 
produced  garments  of  cotton,  adorned  with  an  onerous  tax  of  6d.  per  square  yard.  In  1774 
figures  in  black,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green  the  restriction  upon  the  manufacture  was  re- 
colors.  The  mi^ificent  linen  doths  of  bidon  pealed  ;  but  a  tax  of  8d.  per  yard  was  continued, 
with  their  variegated  colors  were  noticed  by  which  was  increased  in  1806  to  S^d.  In  1831 
Homer;  and  Herodotus  makes  mention  of  the  this  duty  was  repealed ;  and  the  art  which  had 
garments  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caucasus  adorned  sustained  itsdf  under  all  the  attempts  to  keep 
with  figures  of  animals  dyed  in  fast  colors  with  it  down,  now  that  it  was  relieved  of  the  burden 
infusions  of  leaves.  The  account  of  the  pro-  of  paying  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  on  the 
oess  given  byt^liny,  as  practised  by  the  an-  goods  pnMuced  for  home  consumption,  suddenly 
cient  Egyptians,  is  particularly  interesting  for  received  a  great  impetus,  so  that  in  place  of 
showing  the  skill  there  attained  in  the  art,  as  8,800,000  pieces  of  goods  manufactured  in  1830, 
also  for  describing  with  great  conciseness  the  the  production  was  increased  within  20  years 
prindple  of  tiie  common  operations:  *'They  to  about  20,000,000.  The  character  of  the 
'Cake  white  doths,  and  apply  to  them,  not  colors,  goods  was  greatiy  improved,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
Imt  certain  druss  which  have  the  power  of  ab-  cesses  and  machine^ ;  while  the  cost  of  pro- 
sorbing  or  drii&ing  in  color ;  and  in  the  doth  duction  was  much  reduced  by  the  enormous 
0o  operated  on  there  is  not  the  smallest  appear-  quantities  manufactured.  The  process  of 
anoe  of  any  dye  or  tincture.  These  doths  printing  b^  wooden  blocks,  each  one  of  which 
are  then  pat  into  a  eddron  of  some  oolorinsr  of  a  few  mches  square  was  applied  by  hand, 
matter,  scalding  hot,  and  after  having  remained  impressing  the  portion  of  the  figure  upon  its 
a  time,  are  wi&drswni  all  stained  and  pdnted  aumce  in  a  single  color,  and  another  block  sub- 
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teqnently  applied  in  ihe  same  ttpot  to  ffl  in  mo  be  attempted  inan  article  of  this  ehanetor. 
another  portion  of  the  figure  in  another  color —  The  old  method  of  printing  by  blocks  is  still 
this  proees  was  soon  nearly  superseded  by  im«  practised  in  some  parts  of  the  process.  1b» 
mense  machines  oonstmcted  with  the  greatest  doth  is  spread  upon  the  sarface  of  a  smooth 
insennity,  capable  of  producing  15  or  eren  20  table  coyered  with  a  blanket,  and  receiyes  the 
colors  at  once  with  the  same  precision  as  in  the  impression  of  the  figure,  or  a  portion  of  it,  by 
case  of  the  mmpler  maehioes  which  printed  the  api^ication  by  hand  of  the  blocJc  of  wood, 
only  2  or  8  colors  at  once,  while  at  the  same  upon  which  the  pattern  is  cut  in  reli^  The 
time  600  or  700  times  as  manr  pieces  were  pro«  sor^M^  thus  printed  yaries,  according  to  the 
duced  per  day,  as  if  they  nil  been  blocked  size  of  the  block,  from  9  to  10  inches  in  length, 
separately  with  the  same  number  of  workmen  and  from  4  to  7  indies  in  breadth.  The  doth 
employed.  The  progress  of  this  very  inipor-  is  moved  along  the  ta^le  as  fieist  as  printed,  and 
tant  branch  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  mt«  the  colors  transferred  from  the  block  dry  upon 
ain  is  elaboratdy  treated  in  the  yaluaUe  trea*  it,  as  it  is  suspended  in  folds  upon  roUersL  The 
tise  upon  dyeing,  in  the  work  on  chemistry  by  blocks  are  sometimes  made  by  raising  the  pat- 
Dr.  Huspratt.  This  also  contains  full  and  dear  tern  with  slips  of  copper  inswted  in  the  wood, 
details  of  the  numerous  processes,  chemical  and  by  which  they  are  rendered  much  more  dura* 
mechanioal,  applied  in  conducting  this  business  ble,  the  frequent  applicationa  upon  the  long 
to  its  present  high  state  of  development  The  pieces  of  doth  soon  causing  the  wooden  blocks 
art,  perfected  by  the  highest  chemuad  talait>  to  loae  the  distinctness  of  outline  of  their  de- 
which  has  been  most  liberally  directed  to  im*  signs.  Pins  in  the  comers  serve  to  make  small 
prove  it,  owes  its  prosperity  as  well  to  the  inge-  holes  in  the  cotton,  which  mark  the  points  for 
nuity  of  the  mechanicians  who  bave  applied  placing  the  block  the  next  time.  A  second  or 
their  skill  to  the  construction  of  its  wonderiul  third  color  is  introduced  into  the  pattern  by 
madiinery ;  while  the  taste  of  the  artist  has  using  a  second  or  third  block,  so  engraved  as 
contributed  its  share  to  give  that  constantiy  to  fill  in  the  vacandes  left  by  the  preceding, 
increasing  elegance  combined  with  novdty  of  A  modification  of  the  block,  called  a  ^  toby,'^ 
pattern  to  its  products,  whidi  secures  for  them  has  been  contrived,  by  which  several  colors 
the  demand  essential  to  the  success  of  the  man-  have  been  applied  at  once. — ^A  complicated  ma- 
ufacture.  It  is  curious  to  consider  the  great  chine,  exhibiting  great  mechanical  ingenuity, 
variety  of  taste  which  tiie  cdico  printer  is  was  introduced  into  the  French  printing  estab- 
obliged  to  consult  As  artides  of  dress,  his  Ibbments  in  1884,  by  M.  Peno^  of  Rouen,  by 
goods  are  to  be  worn  by  the  half-dothed  savage,  which  the  block-printing  process  was  rendered 
fond  of  a  display  of  gaudy  colors;  they  are  to  much  more  expeditious  tnan  by  the  ordinary 
please  the  most  refined  tastes  of  the  ladies  of  hand  method.  It  was  nAmed  for  its  inventor, 
civilized  nations,  (^  those  of  eastern  harems,  and  the  perrotine.  Its  construction  is  too  compli- 
of  the  wives  of  African  kings.  Almost  every  cated  to  admit  of  description.  As  improved  in 
country  upon  the  globe  is  a  customer  for  these  1844,  it  printed  variously  colored  patterns  on 
goods,  ana  each  demands  peculiar  styles,  pat-  white  ground  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and 
terns,  and  colors.  These,  too,  must  be  viuied  with  such  economy  of  labor  that  two  men  could 
with  the  seasons,  and  always  present  some  print  in  8  colors  from  1,000  to  1,500  yards 
novelty.  For  this  purpose  artists  or  pattern  de-  of  calico  daily ;  an  amount  of  work  which  with 
signers  are  especially  employed,  whose  constant  the  atdin&ty  block  would  require  26  printers 
occupation  is  to  furnish  new  patterns,  from  which  and  as  many  tearers  (assistants  for  keeping  the 
the  printer  selects  those  he  Judges  most  likdy  colors  in  order  to  be  recdved  with  every  im- 
to  be  popular.  The  expense  of  this  branch  is  pression  upon  the  block). — Copperplate  print- 
to  some  of  the  large  establishments  as  much  as  mg  was  introduced  in  the  works  near  London 
$4,000  per  annum ;  agents  are  employed  to  col-  alMut  the  year  1770.  The  designs  were  cut  in 
lect  in  France  the  new  patterns  as  fiist  as  they  the  flat  plates  in  intaglio,  and  the  color,  applied 
appear  there,  and  send  specimens  to  their  em-  upon  the  whole  Burfoce,  was  removed  from  the 
ployers.  The  French  artists  are  admitted  to  smooth  portion,  leaving  it  in  the  sunken  parts, 
produce  finer  designs  than  the  English,  whOe  The  stuff  recdyed  it  from  these  on  being  preaaed 
the  latter  nation  daims  a  superiority  in  the  into  them  by  such  a  press  as  is  used  for  print- 
mechanical  departments  of  calico  printing.  In-  ing  engravings  on  paper.  The  change  from  these 
deed,  the  art  of  designing  is  stated  l^  the  Eng^  flat  plates  to  a  cylindrical  form  introduced  the 
lish  to  have  retrograded,  the  patterns  now  pro-  method  called  cylinder-printing,  the  greatest 
duced  being  altogether  inferior  to  those  desi^ied  improvement  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the 
many  years  ago  by  artists  of  great  merit  The  ar^  the  importance  of  which  can  ecarcdy  be 
cause  of  this  is  very  probably  the  dependence  overrated.  In  some  of  its  forms,  not  the  moafc 
upon  the  French,  and  the  &oi]ity  of  copying  complete,  it  is  stated  that  a  mile  of  calico  can 
the  work  of  their  artists. — ^The  preparatory  be  printed  off  with  4  different  colors  in  one 
operations  to  which  tiie  cloth  is  submitted  be^  hour,  and  more  aoouratdy  and  with  better  eflTeot 
fore  printing  have  been  in  part  described  in  the  tiion  by  hand  Uocks.  One  cylinder  machinei, 
articles  GALS2n>BRTNa  and  Blba^chino.  Printing  attended  by  one  man,  can  perform  as  much  work 
involves  numerous  operations  of  great  diver-  in  the  same  time  as  can  100  men  with  as  man^ 
dty,  of  which  but  a  mere  outline  description  assistants.     The  invention  of  the  machine  is 
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eommonly  attribnted  to  a  ealioo-prinier  named  seleotion  of  these  thiokenen  should  be  with 

Oberkampf^  at  Joaj,  in  France,  and  again  to  a  reference   to  the  diemioal   effect   that   may 

Sootchman,  of  the  name  of  BelL  who  constmoted  resnlt  from  their  mixture  with  the  colors.    The 

one  aboat  the  year  1786.    Bat  Dr.  Mnspratt  arrangement  of  the  colors,  too,  in  their  order 

Tnaint.ain8  that  the  latter  only  is  entitled  to  of  succession,  mnst  be  with  reference  to  the 

the  cre^t  of  it,  and  that  '*  ojlinder-printing  is  effect  that  one  may  have  by  coming  in  con* 

Snrdy  a  British  inyention.'^  The  copper  cyBn-  tact  with  the  other  on  the  dotii.  The  rooms 
ers  are  from  80  to  40  inches  in  length,  and  in  which  the  operations  are  oondocted  require 
from  4  to  12  in  diameter.  They  are  turned  to  be  kept  at  a  proper  degree  of  humidity  and 
from  a  solid  piece  of  metal  bored  through  the  warmth,  the  success  of  Sxe  delicate  processes 
axis,  and  the  pattern  is  imprinted  upon  the  depending  in  great  measure  upon  due  attention 
surfkce  from  a  steel  cylinder  called  a  mill,  upon  to  these  particulars.  As  the  cloth  leayes  the 
which  the  pattern  is  impressed,  before  the  steel  printing  machine,  it  is  drawn  over  rollers 
is  hardened,  from  another  steel  cylinder  called  through  a  hot-air  chamber,  raised  to  the  tem^ 
the  die,  on  which  the  design  has  been  engraved  perature  of  about  200"^,  in  which  it  is  thor- 
in  intaglio,  as  the  copper  finally  receives  it  oughly  dried  and  the  colors  become  set  In 
The  pattern  is  complete  around  the  circnmfer«>  some  instances,  after  being  thus  dried,  the 
enoe  of  the  roller,  and  each  revolution  of  this  cloth  is  left  suspended  for  1  or  2  days  in 
exactly  repeats  it.  In  the  large  calico  print  what  is  called  the  ageing  room,  in  order 
works,  the  engraved  copper  rollers  constitute  a  that  the  mordant  exposed  to  the  air  should 
very  important  item  in  the  investment  of  the  undergo  the  chemical  change  which  causes  it 
capital,  the  value  of  the  stock  of  these  held  by  to  attach  itself  permanently  to  the  fabric.-* 
some  of  the  larger  print  houses  being  rated  even  The  various  methods  of  preparing  and  apply-> 
as  high  as  $200,000.  Thevalueof  asingleoneis  ing  the  colors  and  mordants  are  classed  un* 
often  from  $25  to  $30.  These  cylinders,  one  for  der  6  or  more  different  styles;  called,  1,  the 
each  color  to  be  applied  to  the  cloUi,  are  ^t  in  madder  style ;  2,  the  padding  style ;  8,  the  top* 
a  strong  fr^me  against  the  face  of  a  large  cen-  acal  style,  or  printing  by  steam ;  4,  the  resist  or 
tral  drum,  made  of  iron  and  covered  with  wool*  reserve  style ;  6,  the  discharge  style ;  and  6,  the 
len  cloth  in  several  folds,  between  which  and  China-blue  or  pottery  style;  to  which  some 
the  engraving  cylinders  the  calico  is  printed  as  add  the  mandarining,  in  which  the  color  is  pro* 
it  passes.  The  color  is  spread  upon  the  rollers  duced  only  on  silk  and  woollen  fabrios  by  the 
by  their  revolving  each  one  in  contact  with  an  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  l^e  animal  tissue, 
attendant  roller,  which  dips  into  a  trough  con*  Two  or  more  of  these  are  commonly  applied 
taining  the  coloring  matter  or  the  mordant  upon  the  same  piece,  to  produce  the  various 
properly  thickened ;  thus  the  engraving  rollers  colors  of  the  pattern.  Each  of  them  is  a  com* 
receive  the  color,  and  impart  it,  as  they  revolve,  plicated  process^  involving  numerous  chemical 
to  the  calico  pressed  between  their  face  and  operations,  which  would  require  volumes  for 
that  of  the  fixed  drum.  The  superfiuoos  color  their  full  description. — ^The  niadder  style  is  like 
is  taken  cleanly  off  by  a  sharp  blade  of  steel  or  that  described  by  Pliny,  quoted  above.  The 
other  metal,  against  the  edge  of  which  the  cop-  coloring  matter,  which  may  be  madder,  or  al* 
per  roller  scrapes  in  its  revolution.  To  ttns  most  any  organic  dye-stitf  oi^ble  of  imparting 
contrivance  the  name  of  doctor  is  given.  By  its  color  to  water,  and  forming  an  insoluble 
its  use  only  the  color  required  to  fill  the  depres*  compound  with  mordants,  is  not  applied  to  the 
sions  is  left  on  the  rollers,  and  the  excess  faJls  doth,  but  this  is  printed  with  the  mordant  in- 
back  into  the  trough.  The  employment  of  many  stead,  and  the  color  is  afterwiurd  brought  out 
engraving  rollers  in  a  single  machine  is  attend-  in  the  places  to  which  the  mordant  has  been 
ed  with  great  difficulties,  arising  from  the  mul-  applied,  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  dyeing, 
tiplication  of  all  the  other  attendant  parts  in  By  the  different  engraved  rollers,  each  supply* 
the  same  proportion.  The  cylinders  have  dif*  ing  a  different  mordant,  various  shades  and 
ferent  diameters  as  the  pattern  requires,  and  colors  are  afterward  bron^t  out  by  one  dye» 
must,  consequently,  revolve  at  different  rates  But  before  the  goods  are  in  a  state  to  receive 
of  speed.  By  passing  under  many  rollers,  the  the  dye,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  that  por* 
calico  is  in  danger  of  being  displaced,  and  the  tion  of  the  mordant  which  has  not  under- 
regularity  of  the  print  disturbed.  But  when  gone  in  the  drying  or  ageins  that  chemical 
every  thing  is  exactly  a^usted,  the  work  goes  change  which  renders  it  insoluole  and  fixed  in 
on  with  beautiful  precision,  accomplishing  an  the  spots  to  which  it  is  applied.  For,  if  left,  it 
extraordinary  amount  of  work.  At  the  Ard-  would  spread  in  the  dye-beck  or  vat,  and  cause 
wick  print  works  in  Manchester  is  a  magnif-  the  dye  to  adhere  where  it  should  not  be  seen, 
ioent  madiine  of  this  sort,  ordinarily  working  EVom  the  material  used  to  effect  this  removal, 
with  18,  but  capable  of  printing  20  colors,  whichisa  warm  aqueous  solution  of  cow-dung, 
la  the  use  of  the  oylinder  machine,  partiou-  to  which  chalk  is  added  if  the  cloth  contains 
lar  care  is  required  that  the  colors  and  mor-  any  free  add,  the  process  is  called  dunging.  6o- 
dants  should  be  brought  to  the  proper  con-  Intions  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of 
sL^tency  by  a  snfficient  quantity  of  the  thick-  lime,  with  a  littie  glue  or  some  other  forms  of 
enera  or  gaws  employed,  so  that  they  may  not  gdatine,  thus  imitating  the  composition  of  cow- 
fpread  or  ran  into  each  other;  and  that  the  4ui^,  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  want  of 
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the  animal  prodact,  and  are  called  substitutes,  the  dye  if  this  has  been  first  applied,  and  then 
For  delicate  colors  a  solution  of  bran  is  also  printing  the  portions  anew  with  the  himd  block, 
nsed.    Not  only  is  the  useless  portion  of  the  Chlorine  and  chromic  acid  are  commonly  used 
mordant  removed  by  this  method,  but  the  ma*  for  removing  organic  coloring  matter,  and  mor- 
terial  employed  as  thickening  is  also  dissolved  dants  are  dissolved  by  printing  with  acid  solu- 
out)  and  the  mordant  which  remains  is  the  more  tions.    White  figures  are  thus  produced  upon 
firmly  fixed  by  uniting  with  some  of  the  con-  the  imitation  turkey-red  bandanna    handker- 
stituents  of  the  dung  or  of  its  substitutes.    The  chiefs  by  letting  a  solution  of  chlorine  fiow 
cloth,  after  being  passed  twice  through  the  dung-  through  hollow  lead  types  of  the  form  of  the 
becks,  is  several  times  washed  in  clean  water,  figure,  the  types  in  2  corresponding  plates,  one 
and  is  then  ready  for  dyeing.    Upon  the  care  above  and  the  other  underneath,  being  set  in  a 
with  which  the  dunging  operation  has  been  press  which  contains  a  pile  of  12  or  14  hand- 
conducted,  the  delicate  effects  to  be  produced  kerchiefs.    The  plates  are  brought  together  with 
in  great  measure  depend. — ^The  padding  style  is  a  pressure  of  about  SOO  tons,  and  this  is  suffi- 
practised  only  with  mineral  colors.    A  colored  cient  to  prevent  the  chlorine  water  fix)m  bleach- 
ground  is  obtained  by  passing  the  cloth  through  ing  the  fabric  beyond  the  limits  of  the  types — 
a  tub  containing  the  mordant,  and  then  between  The  China-blue  style  is  a  method  of  forming  a 
2  rollers  covered  with  blanket-stuff,  which  press  pattern,  partly  of  white  and  partly  of  different 
out  tiiie  superfluous  liquid.    This  is  callea  the  shades  of  blue,  by  first  printing  with  indigo  in 
padding  machine.    It  next  goes  through  a  sim-  its  insoluble  state ;  and  then  reducing  this  to 
ilar  apparatus  which  furnishes  the  color.    If  the  the  soluble  state  and  dissolving  it  upon  the 
object  is  to  obtain  a  dedgn  on  a  white  or  color-  cloth  by  immersing  it  in  suitable  preparations, 
ed  ground,  the  cloth  may  be  first  mordanted  in  In  this  process  the  dye  is  transferred  into 
one  padding  machine  and  then  printed  in  the  oth*  the  substance  of  the  fibres,  where  it  is  precipi- 
er ;  or,  as  commonly  practised,  be  first  printed  tated  in  the  original  insoluble  form,  and  of  the 
with  one  of  the  solations,  and  then  be  padded  same  variety  of  shades  that  were  printed  upon 
or  winced  in  the  other.    Wincing  is  the  passing  the  goods.    It  is  very  curious  that  in  this  pro- 
of goods  back  and  forth  a  number  of  times  over  cess  the  shades  when  dissolved  do  not  run  to- 
roUers  placed  in  the  dye-becks  below  the  sur-  gether,  nor  even  spread  upon  the  portions  left 
&oe  of  the  dyeing  liquid. — ^The  topical  style,  white. — ^Very  interesting  statistics   respecting 
or  steam  printing,  is  the  application  of  steam  to  the  production  of  dyed  goods  have  been  collect- 
fix  more  strongly  colors  that  do  not  attach  ed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Potter,  reporter  for  the  jury 
themselves  firmly  to  the  cloth  by  being  merely  on  printed  goods  in  the  great  exhibition  of  1851, 
printed  on  together  with  the  mordant.    It  is  and  these  were  made  public  by  him  in  a  lecture 
called  topical  from  the  colors  being  themselves  the  succeeding  year,  before  the  society  of  arts, 
printed  upon  the  cloth.    These  are  sometimes  The  immense  importance  of  this  branch  of' 
permanent  without  the  application  of  steam;  manufactures,  will  justify  our  giving  some  space 
and  many  cheap  goods  are  sold,  principally  for  to  these  details.  The  annual  production  of  print- 
exportation,  in  which  the  fugitive  colons,  called  ed  cloth  in  Great  Britain,  including  muslins,  de 
spirit,  fancy,  or  wash-off  cdors,  are  fixed  nei-  laines,  and  printed  woollens,  as  well  as  calicoes, 
ther  by  a  mordant  nor  by  steaming.    Steam  not  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Potter  at  about  20,000,000 
only  makes  the  color  more  permanent,but  gives  to  pieces ;  and  in  the  cotton  fabrics  about  \  of  the 
ita  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  finish,    it  is  applied  whole  importation  of  the  raw  material  is  thus 
in  a  variety  of  methods— by  exposing  the  goods  consumed.    The  entire  export  of  manufactured 
in  a  cask,  steam-chest,  a  tight  chamber,  or  recep-  cotton  goods,  not  including  yams,  was  in  the 
tade  called  a  lantern,  or  in  ^at  commonly  used  year  1851,  28,447,108  lbs.,  and  about  j  of  this 
for  calicoes,  called  the  column,  to  an  atmosphere  is  supposed  to  be  printed  goods.    The  following 
of  steam  at  the  temperature  of  211^  or  212'*F.  table  shows  the  proportions  sent  to  different 
The  column  consists  essentially  of  a  hollow  cop-  countries  in  1851 : 

per  cylinder  perforated  with  numerous  holes,  „    .          ^     _^v  «            ,         „x.        "••* 

placed  upright  in  a  small  apartment  furnished  °S*SSit"!  .?!*^..?!f°!^^:.!*'^.!?^^"   900.000 

with  a  flue  for  the  exit  of  steam.    Around  the       Holland 800,000 

cylinder  is  rolled  a  piece  of  blanket,  then  a      ggggg'^ ;;     gJJJ 

piece  of  white  calico,  and  afterward  several  Sweden  and' NorwaV*. !.'!!!!."..' !.*!.'!!.'!!.'!!!!     80,000 

pieces  of  the  printed  and  dried  calico.    The       F^^^^SiSt'^ JaoS 

steam  is  then  let  into  the  cylinder  for  80  or  40  NaSeTandBicUy'.'.!!!!!!!!!!!'.!!!!!!!!!!!*..'!    a^ooo 

minutes. — The  resist  style  is  the  printing  de-       Bardinia,  Tntcany,  Triesu 710,000 

signs  with  some  subsUnoe,  as  oU  or  a  paste,  ij*?;.^!"!^.!^.*^.^:*!*:^.^!';^            ^1!;2S 

which  will  protect  the  portions  it  covers  from       Oibnitar  and  Spain S80,ooo 

receiving  any  color,  and  which  may  subsequent-       cSuf^'pJ^*^ molooo 

ly  be  removed.    They  may  be  of  a  nature  to      Mexico .*!!!!!!!!!!!.';!!!!!!!!*.!,"!!!."!  'stqIooo 

act  mechanically  or  chemically,  and  designed  to        Brazils  and  east  coast  of  Sonth  America S,080,000 

resist  the  action  either  of  a  mordant  or  a  color.  fSSSi^cit'l^;::;;:::::::;:;:;::::;::    Soiooo 

*— The  discharge  style  is  producing  white  or      fit  Thomas 400,000 

bright  figures  upon  a  colored  ground,  bydissolv-       united  bS^^*'*'* iSSSS 

mg  out  the  mordant  in  goods  not  yet  dyed,  or      India .V.'.V.'.'.'.r. *.'.'.'.;*.!*.*.".".*.'.'.*.;*. *.*.'.'.  i|670yooo 
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^^   *,   .,       .  -.                                 JJnSS:  B  per  cent    Egypt  bas  likewise  revived  the 

2Sjti^«^£"LT?:!^^V:::;;;::::::::    SSooo  art,  and  with  tSe  assistance  of  European  ma- 

Oottst  of  Afirica  and  c^e  of  Good  Hope 606,000  ohinery  and  workmen  prod  aces  the  rudest  pos- 

v'*i^lSu;a:;yfl:;„Vhfl;;T;i;;; ^^  sible  results;  duty  as  in  Turkey.    Of  the  pro- 

Cauibrnift Aooo  duction  of  all  Other  countnes,  it  may  DC  fairly 

^    ,                                              ^-,.,  ■  stated,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  China, 

'^ i5,&M,ow  the  East  Indies,  and  the  negroes,  that  they  are 

The  home  consumption  in  1880  was  2,281,612  imitations  of  either  French  or  English  goods, 

pieces;  in  1851  it  was  estimated  at  4,600,000,  and  cannot  any  of  them  be  said  to  have  a 

an  increase  consequent  in  great  measure  upon  school  of  their  own.    The  Chinese  undoubted- 

the  repeal  of  the  duty.    The  number  of  print  ly  practised  the  art  of  calico  printing  many 

works  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1861,  centuries  before  it  was  known  in  western  Eu- 

not  including  the  London  district,  was  120  in  rope,  but  their   productions  exhibit  a  very 

Lancashire,  81  in  Scotland,  and  1  in  Ireland*  primitive  taste  and  rude  execution.    In  conclu* 

The  great  increase  of  the  bu^ess  in  Lanca-  sion,  Mr.  Potter  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 

ehire  for  the  last  80  years  has  been  by  the  ex-  proauction  of  Great  Britain  in  printed  goods 

tension  of  old  establishments,  only  1  or  2  print  exceeds  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.*' — ^The 

works  of  great  importance  naving  been  added  export  of  printed   cottons  from  the  United 

in  this  time,  while  a  greater  number  of  large  States  in  1867,  amounted  to  $1,786,686,  of 

establishments  have  been  discontinued.     The  which  over  $1,000,000  was  from  Boston.    Im- 

production  of  France  in  1840  was  estimated  at  ports  of  the  same  in  1856,  $19,110,762.    The 

8,600,000  pieces.    It  has  since  probably  in-  value  of  calicoes  manufactured  in  Massaohu- 

creased  1,000,000  pieces.    The  French  produo-  setts  in  1866,  was  $6,218,000. 

tion,  in  oonsequence  of  the  superior  qualities  of  CALICUT,  a  seaport  of  Malabar,  lat.  IV  16' 

the  goods,  ranks  next  to  the  English  in  value,  K,  long.  76^  60'  E.    Pop.  about  26,000,  chiefly 

though   that  of    the  United  States   exceeds  Mohammedans.    It  was  the  first  Indian  port 

it  in  quantity.      '^The   consumption   of  the  visited  by  Yasco  da  Gama;  was  destroyed  by 

United  States  is  more  per  head  for  her  popa-  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the  inhabitants  removed ; 

lation  than  that  of  any  other  conntrv  in  the  but  it  has  risen  again  under  English  ascendency, 

world;  but  her  printins  is  more  remarkable  for  The  name  of  calico  is  derived  from  this  town, 

mechanical  power  and  speed  than  for  taste ;  whence  this  cotton  cloth  was  first  imported, 

her  mode  of  busine^  forced    in   many  in-  CALIFORNIA,  one  of  the  western  states  of 

stances  by  large  capitals  on  the  joint-stock  the  American  Union,  is  dtuated  on  the  Pacific 

grgtem,  varies  completely  from  that  of  Great  ocean  between  lat.  82^  20'  and  42**  N.,  and 
ritain.  Her  cost  of  production  is  also  much  long.  114^  20'  and  124''  26'  W.  It  is  bounded 
hi^er  from  her  high-priced  labor,  coal,  and  N.  by  Oregon ;  E.  by  the  territories  of  Utah 
drugs.  She  protects  herself  with  a  20  per  cent,  and  New  Mexico,  following  the  Sierra  Nevada 
duty,  and  competes  with  this  country  only  in  on  the  line  of  long.  120"  W.  to  lat.  89",  thence 
her  own  market.  The  Zollverein,  Austria,  and  S.  E.  to  the  river  Colorado  on  the  86th  parallel, 
Bohemia  produce  for  their  own  markets,  and  and  thence  by  the  course  of  that  river ;  S.  by 
by  their  protecting  duties  prevent  any  other  the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora,  or  Old  California, 
snpply,  except  of  very  fine  French  goods,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  outline  of 
Their  prints  are  good  in  execution,  imitations  this  state  is  very  irregular.  Its  general  direc- 
of  French  taste  in  the  finer  goods,  and  of  Eng-  tion  lengthwise  is  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  a  line 
lish  prints  in  the  medium  and  lower  qualities,  drawn  Uirough  its  centre,  following  the  curves 
Switzerland  is  very  limited  but  choice  in  pro-  of  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries,  would 
ducdon,  and  opens  her  market  to  the  world  measure  about  770  m.  The  greatest  breadth 
with  a  fiscal  duty  of  only  2^  per  cent.  Holland  of  the  state  is  about  880  m.  its  least  breadth 
has  a  small  production  of  medium  goods,  and  170,  and  average  about  280  m.  Its  area  is 
a  very  moderate  protection,  not  exceeding  6  estimated  at  166,600  sq.  m.,  or  99,620,000  acres. 
per  cent  Belgium  is  highly  protected,  and  — ^It  is  divided  into  46  counties,  as  follows: 
produoea  nothing  deserving  notice  in  quality.  Almneda,  Amador,  Buena  Vista,  Butte,  Cala- 
^i^les  has  a  few  small  print  works,  and  high  veras,  Colusi,  Contra  Costa,  Del  Norte,  Eldo- 
protective  duties.  Enssia  produces  printed  rado,  Frezno,  Humboldt,  Klamath,  Los  Angeles, 
goods  of  no  great  character,  and  her  market  is  Marin,  Mariposa,  Mendocino,  Merced,  Monterey, 
prohibited  to  the  British,  except  the  port  of  Napa,  Nevada,  Phicer,  Plumas,  Sacramento, 
Odessa.  Spain  likewise  produces  gooos  of  an  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  San 
inferior  quality,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  pro-  Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo,  Santa 
hibits  imports,  except  in  goods  of  a  very  fine  Barbaral  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Si- 
qoality  at  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  Occasionally  erra,  Si^y on,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Stanislaus^ut- 
a  large  trade  is  done  in  English  prints  through  ter,  Tehama,  Trinity,  Tulare,  Tuolumne,  Yolo, 
the  smagglers,  chiefly  firom  Gibraltar.  Portu-  Tuba.  Of  these,  10  have  been  erected  since 
gal  prodocea  very  idightly,  and  imports  En^ish  the  state  census  of  1862. — ^The  state  contains  7 
goods  at  a  duty  of  about  80  per  cent  Turkey  incorporated  cities,  viz. :  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
produces  a  few  printed  goods,  hardly  worthy  mento,  Marysville,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles,  San 
of  criticiam.    Her  duties  are  lights  not  above  Jos6,  and  Benida.  Of  these,  San  Francisco  (pop. 
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hi  1863,  84.876,  in  1868, 70,000  to  76,000),  the  the  national  oensas  of  1860,  and  the  state 
commeroial  capital  of  the  state,  Bitoatedbn  a  nar-  ceuBos  of  1862.  Owing  to  the  extremely  nn- 
row  point  of  land  between  the  magnificent  bay  of  settled  state  of  the  population,  and  the  isolated 
the  same  name  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat  $7°  position  of  a  large  portion  of  it^  the  retnms 
47'  86"  and  long.  122^  26'  16",  is  the  chief  city  are  neoessarily  very  imperfect,  and  snch  sta- 
on  tlie  Pacific  coast  Within  the  brief  space  of  tisties  as  were  collected  at  the  general  cen- 
10  years  it  has  sprung,  from  the  condition  of  a  sns  of  1860  were  mostly  destroyed  by  fire, 
small  village  composed  of  a  few  adobe  booses  and  consequently  never  reached  tiie  census 
and  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  to  that  of  one  bureau  at  n  aldington.  In  1881  the  population 
of  the  chief  commercial  centres  of  tli^ world.  (Mexican)  was  estimated  at  28,000.  By  the 
Sacramento  City,  the  political  capital  of  the  census  of  1860  the  number  returned  was 
state,  and  the  second  city  in  importance  (pop.  92,697 ;  by  that  of  1862,  264,486.  In  the  lat- 
26,000  to  80,000)  is  situated  on  the  Sacramento  ter  number  were  included  white  males,  177,410; 
river,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  abont  white  females,  22,198  (a  disproportion  between 
90  m.  in  a  direct  line  and  120  by  way  of  the  males  and  females  which  indicates  a  very 
river  N.  £.  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  town  anomalous  state  of  society) ;  citizens  over  21 
of  much  commercial  importance,  being  at  the  years  of  age,  116,000.  The  population  in  1866, 
head  of  navigation  for  large  steamboats,  and  as  carefully  estimated  (in  part  from  actual  re- 
the  interior  depot  for  the  gold  collected  from  an  tnms),  was  618,880,  of  whom  217,760  were  white 
extensive  mineral  region.  Marysville  (pop.  male  adults,  70,000  women,  44,680  children 
10,000),  in  Tuba  co.,  on  the  Tuba  river,  near  nnder  18  years  of  age,  4,000  colored  persons, 
its  confluence  with  Feather  river,  is  a  town  making  a  total  American  population  of  886,880. 
whose  importance  arises  from  the  fact  of  its  The  foreign  white  population  is  put  down  at 
location  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Feather  67,000,  of  whom  16,000  are  French,  16,000  Mexi* 
river  (of  which  the  Tuba  is  a  tributary),  and  can,  10,000  Irish,  10,000  German,  2,000  English, 
its  commanding  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  and  16,000  of  various  nationalities,  making  a 
northern  mines  on  Feather  river  and  its  total  white  population  of  408,880;  to  which  Md 
branches.  Stockton  (pop.  7,000  to  8,000),  in  60,000  Chinese  and  66,000  Indians,  and  the  grand 
San  Joaquin  co.,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  total  is  618,880.  Although  a  very  large  propor- 
a  **  slough  "  about  8  m.  distant  from  the  San  tionofthe  population  of  Galifbmia  migrated  from 
Joaquin  river,  and  about  100  m.  E.  from  San  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  yet  almost  every 
Francisco  by  water.  It  is  the  chief  depot  nationality  in  the  world  has  its  representatives 
for  the  southern  mines.  Los  Angeles,  in  Los  there;  but  the  most  remarkable  foreign  immigra- 
Angeles  co.,  near  the  coast,  is  the  largest  town  tion  has  been  from  China.  From  1849  to  1867, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  was  inclusive,  76,801  Chinese  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
originally  a  mission  station ;  as  was  also  San  Cisco,  18,484  of  whom  arrived  in  1862,  and  16,- 
Joa^  a  beautifbl  town  in  Santa  Clara  co.,  068  in  1864.  During  the  same  term.17,624 
7  or  8  m.  above  the  head  of  San  Fran-  took  their  departure,  mostly  for  their  finther- 
cisco  bay,  and  about  60  m.  from  San  Fran-  land.  Allowing  10  per  cent^J^r  deaths,  there 
Cisco.  San  Jos6  was  at  one  time  the  cap-  are  now  about  62,000  Chinese  in  the  state, 
itol  of  California.  Benicia  (pop.  in  1868  about  They  are  represented  as  a  very  quiet,  peaoefnL 
2,000,  in  1868  about  1,600)  was  also  formerly  orderly,  and  industrious  people,  exoeUing  all 
the  capital  of  the  state,  and  is  situated  in  other  classes  in  these  respecta  They  are  di- 
Solano  CO.,  on  the  strait  of  Karquenas,  which  Tided  into  6  companies,  each  of  which  protects 
connects  San  Pablo  and  Suisnn  bays ;  and  while  its  own  sick  and  indigent.  Members  of  the  same 
it  remained  the  political  capital,  it  was  a  place  company  rarely  quarrel,  but  there  are  occarion- 
of  considerable  business  importance,  but  has  al  disputes,  and  have  even  been  pitched  battles, 
since  declined.  Nevada  (pop.  6,000  to  6,000),  in  some  of  the  mining  districts,  between  parties 
the  capital  of  Nevada  co.,  in  the  northern  part  belonging  to  difiTerent  companies.  Their  chief 
of  the  state,  is  the  largest  mining  town  in  the  occupations  are  mining,  fishing,  washing,  and 
gold  region.  It  is  situated  on  Deer  creek,  a  trading  in  suoh  provisions  and  articles  as  are  in 
confinetit  of  the  Tuba,  at  an  elevation  of  about  demand  among  their  own  people.  They  have 
8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  among  their  number  very  few  mechanics  and 
other  principal  towns  are  San  Diego,  Trinidad,  physicians,  and  no  lawyers  nor  priests.  A 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey,  Chinese  newspaper  was  published  in  San  Fkwi- 
Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Chiro,  Vallejo,  San  Rafael,  cisco  for  several  years,  but  has  been  disoontin* 
Sonoma,  Napa,  Oakland,  Mendocino,  Humboldt  ned.  There  is  a  Chinese  theatre  in  San  Fran- 
City,  and  Elamath,  ail  on  or  near  the  coast;  east  Cisco.  The  Chinese  usually  engage  in  large 
of  the  Coast  range,  and  for  the  most  part  among  partnerships  to  work  or  trade,  20  or  80  often 
the  mines,  are  Shasta  City,  Downieville,  Grass  joining  in  mining  and  6  or  8  in  keeping  a  shop. 
Valley,  Nicolaus,  Mokelnmne  Hill,  Sonora,  Mari-  Very  few  are  employed  to  work  mines  owned 
posa,  San  Bernardino,  Yisalio,  Columbia,  Pla«  by  Americans,  or  as  servants.  As  debtors  they 
cerville,  Coloma,  Auburn,  and  a  few  others  are  said  to  be  very  trustworthv,  and  they  gen- 
of  less  importance. — ^Two  enumerations  of  the  erally  preserve  the  style  of  dress  peculiar  to 
population  of  California  have  been  taken  since  their  country.  They  all  know  how  to  read 
its  acquisition  by  the  United  States^  those  of  their  natiye  language,  bat  have  few  books. 
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Th«y  are  believed  to  have  generally  beleniied  tbe  mouth  of  the  Tolare  slongh  (about  150  m.) 
to  a  very  low  olass  in  China.  Of  10  or  1&  who  throagh  which  a  canal  is  now  being  cat  to  con- 
attended  the  misBionary  schools  at  Hong  Kong,  nect  ti^e  river  with  Talare  lake.  Kern  river, 
a  few  are  fair  En^ish  scholars.  There  are  between  lat  85^  and  86°,  forms  the  sonthem 
about  4,000  Chinese  women  in  California,  most  boundary  of  the  mining  region.  The  Klamath 
of  whom  lead  abandoned  lives.  In  religion  the  flows  irom  Oregon  throagh  the  N.  W.  corner 
Oalifomia  Chinese  ai*e  nominally  Buddhists,  of  the  state,  with  a  considerable  affluent  from 
bat  have  no  temple  in  California.  Their  chief  the  south  called  the  Trinity,  and  empties  into 
religious  observances  are  the  worship  of  theip  the  Pacific.  The  Salinas,  or  Baenaventura, 
ancestors  and  making  offerings  at  the  graves  of  flowing  north  into  the  bay  of  Monterey,  drains 
their  deceased  friends.  Several  days  of  each  the  valley  between  the  Morena  and  Coast  range 
year  are  set  apart  for  these  offerings.  Each  mountains.  The  Rio  Pijaro,  having  its  outlet 
eompany  sends  all  its  dead  to  China.  There  sear  that  of  the  Salinas,  and  tbe  Ed  and  Rus- 
are  perhaps  50  Christian  Chinese  in  the  state,  sian  rivers  on  the  north,  are  considerable 
— ^An  attempt  is  making  to  colonize  the  Indians  streams.  The  Colorado,  forming  in  part  the 
in  California,  and  of  tbe  65,000  about  15,000  0.  E.  boundary  of  tbe  state,  is  an  important 
are  on  reservations^  of  which  there  are  6  in  the  river,  navigable  fbr  vessek  drawing  6  feet  of 
state,  vLe.  :  Tejon,  in  Los  Angeles  co. ;  Kome  water,  and  is  now  being  explored  and  survey- 
Laekee  and  Kome  Cult  £EU*ms,  in  Tehama;  Kla-  ed  by  the  U.  6.  government — There  are  7 
math,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name;  Mendo-  ports  of  entry  in  California,  viz.,  San  Fran- 
oino,  in  Mendocino  CO.;  and  King's  river  farms,  cisco,  Sacramento,  Benicia/ Stockton,  Men* 
iuFireznoco.  Each  ofthese  reservations,  except  terey,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego.  California 
Nome  Cult  fSarm  (5,000  acres)  and  King's  river  has  a  sea-coast  extending  the  whole  length 
farms  (2,000  acres),  contains  25,000  acres*  On  of  the  state,  following  the#  indentations  of 
these  various  reservations  4,100  acres  are  in  the  coast,  somewhat  over  700  m.  San  Eran- 
oaltivation,  and  the  Indians,  under  the  instruo-  Cisco  bay  communicates  with  the  ocean  by 
tions  of  whites  and  as  wards  of  the  government  a  strait  about  a  mile  wide  and  5  m.  long, 
are  making  some  advances  in  agrioulture  ana  cAiut  in  by  low  momitains  on  either  side,  and 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Mr.  Henley,  superin-  impropriately  named  the  Golden  Gate,  since 
tendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  California,  m  his  through  it  flows  and  reflows  nearly  the  whole 
report  for  1857,  says :  ^  That  Indians  can  be  col-  immense  tide  of  seekers  for  the  precious  metals, 
lected  on  reservations  and  subsisted  chiefly  by  as  weU  as  tlie  rich  prodnctof  their  labors.  Near 
their  own  labor,  the  experiments  we  have  al-  the  head  of  this  strait,  on  a  peninsola  forming 
ready  made  sufficiently  demonstrate."  Cf  those  the  S.  W.  shore  of  the  bay,  is  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
Indians  not  yet  settled  on  reservations  a  con-  dsoo.  The  bay  proper  is  about  60  m.  long  and 
siderable  proportion  are  in  a  wild,  roving  state,  14  wide  in  the  broadest  part  At  its  extremity 
and  subsist  by  the  chase,  while  others  are  scat-  is  the  smaller  bay  of  San  Pablo,  and  to  the  east  of 
tered  aniong  the  whites  in  the  settled  portions  the  latter  that  of  Suisun,  each  from  10  to  15  m. 
of  the  state^  and,  adopting  only  the  vices  of  oiv«  square.  The  other  principal  bays,  beginning  on 
ilization,  seem  to  be  on  the  road  to  rapid  exter-  the  south,  are  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  Mon- 
mina&n. — The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  terey.  Bodega,  and  Humboldt,  all  small  and  open- 
are  the  most  important  rivers  in  California,  the  ing  into  the  Pacific. — ^There  are  but  few  islands 
fbrmer  having  its  head  springs  in  Mt.  Shasta  on  the  coast,  and  they  are  small.  On  the  south 
and  its  connected  spurs  in  the  northern  part  of  are  those  of  Santa  Catalina,  San  Clemente,  and 
the  state,  and  the  latter  rising  in  the  Tulare  several  lesser  ones  belonging  to  Los  Angeles  co. ; 
lakes  on  the  south ;  they  flow  toward  each  oth-  Santa  Craz,  Santa  Rosa,  and  SanBemudino,  to 
er  (the  former  south  and  the  latter  north),  Santa  Barbara  co.  Some  of  these  are  used  for 
draining  the  great  valley  to  which  they  lidieep  grazing,  and  others  are  the  resort  of  great 
jointly  give  name,  until  they  finally  unite  near  numbers  of  sesJ,  otter,  beaver,  &o.  The  Faral- 
lat  88°,  turn  abruptly  W.,  and  fiow  throngh  tones  (or  needles)  are  a  small  group  opposite 
Strisnn  bay  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  tiie  GkMden  Gate,  on  the  southernmost  of  which 
Kearly  all  the  tributaries  of  these  rivers  are  is  a  lighthouse  of  the  first  order.—^There  are  few 
small,  and  flow  chiefly  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  lakes  worthy  of  mention  in  California.  The 
the  principal  being  the  Feather  (with  8  consid-  largest  is  Tulare,  in  theS.  part  of  the  state,  which 
erable  forks),  the  Tuba,  and  the  American,  is  very  shoaL  In  the  wet  season  it  extends  to 
flowing  into  the  Sacramento,  and  tbe  Calave-  a  length  of  about  100  m.,  and  in  very  dry  sea^ 
ras,  tlie  Stanislaus,  the  Tuolumne,  and  the  Mer-  sons  is  confined  to  a  much  smaller  compass,  and 
oed,  into  the  San  Joaquin.  The  l^ramento  is  is  fordable  in  nearly  all  its  parts.  Owen^s  and 
about  870  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  fbr  liu*ge  Eem  are  much  smaller  lakes  in  the  same  region, 
class  steamboats,  at  all  seasons,  to  Sacramento  Mono  is  a  small  lake  in  Mariposa  oo.,  east  of 
City,  90  m.  from  its  mouth  (or  120  from  San  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  others  are  Clear  lake, 
Francisco),  and  for  smaller  craft  to  Bed  Blufl^  In  Mendocino  co.,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
about  150  or  200  m.  above  Sacramento  City,  state,  Elamath  (ly^^Sf  P&rtly  in  Oregon),  Indian 
Tbe  San  Joaquin  is  about  850  m.  in  length,  is  and  Goose  lakes  on  the  north. — ^The  moststrik- 
navigable  for  ordinary  steamers  to  Stockton,  ing  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  Coli- 
•nd  fbr  small  crafty  during  the  rainy  aeasoni  to  fornia  is  the  existence  of  2  great  ranges  of 
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mountains  nmning  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  gener-    and  moantaina.— -B«lween  the  Sierra  Nevada 
all^  parallel,  called  the  Sierra  Nevada  (snowy    and  Coast  range  lies  the  great  ba»n  hearing 
range),  and  tlie   Ooast   range.     The  former  the  doable  name  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
shoots  off  from   the  latter  on  the  S.,   the  mentoyallejrs,  although  really  hot  one  geograph- 
anow-capped  Mt  San  Bernardino,  near  lat.  84%  ical  formation.    This  extends  N.  and  S.  about 
long.  117  (said  to  be  17,000  feet  high),  being  500  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  50  to 
the  connecting  link.    Thence  it  sweeps  N.  W.  60  miles^  and  presents  evidences  of  having  once 
to  about  kt.  88^  45',  long.  120^,  whence  it  ex-  been  the  bed  of  a  vast  lake.  At  the  S.  extremity 
tends  dne  N.,  forming  from  that  point  the  E.  are  the  Tulare  lakes  and  marshes,  which  in  the 
boundary  of  the  state.    At  the  K.  end  it  is  wet  season  oover  a  large  extent  of  sur&ce. 
again  united  with  the  Ooast  ran^  mounUuns  by  Along  the  creat  rivers,  the  valleys  are  gener- 
a  transverse  range  in  which  is  situated  Mt.  ally  low  and  level,  and  extremely  fertile,  rising 
Shasta,  14,890  feet  high,  in  about  lat  41^  15'.  into  imrlnlAting  dopes  and  low  hills,  as  the 
The  Sierra  Nevada  is  by  far  the  most  Icity  and  mountains  are  approached  on  either  side,  and 
rugged  range,  its  summit  being  generally  above  broken  on  the  £.  by  numerous  well-wooded 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  having  but  spursfrom  the  Sierra.  AttheN.endisanelevat- 
few,  and  those  very  elevated  passes.    Its  sides  ed  plateau,  about  100  miles  in  lengUi,  covered 
are  covered  to  about  half  their  height  with  a  witn  rugged  hills.    East  of  the  Sierra,  in  Tulare^ 
growth  of  oak,  succeeded  by  forests  of  gigan-  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego  ooa.,  is  a  region 
tic  pine,  cedar,  and  oypreaa  and  these  by  the  little  explored,  mostly  level,  much  of  it  sandy 
naked  inranite  and  snow.    From  its  W.  slope  it  and  barren,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  well 
sends  off  numerous  spurs  into  the  interior  valley;  adapted  to  graong,  and  along  the  Colorado  snp- 
and  among  these  lies  the  great  gold  region  dis-  posed  to  have  a  rich  alluviiu  soil— On  the  W. 
covered  in  1848.  |p!'he  highest  p^tka,  after  those  side  of  the  Ooast  range  near  Bodega  bay  are 
already  named,  are  Mt  St  Joseph,  about  10,000  found  sandstones,  days,  talcoee  date,  and  tr^ 
feet;  the  Butte,  9,000;  Table  Mountain,  8,000;  rocL    The  Sacramento  valley  over  the  moan- 
Saddle,  7,200,  ^    The  Ooast  range,  as  its  name  tain  to  the  K  contains  conglomerates  and  sand- 
indicates,  runs  along  the  coast  giving  it  that  stones,  and  on  the  western  dope  of  the  Sierra 
rock-bound  character  so  forbidding  and  danger-  Nevada  talcose  dates  again  appear,  with  granite, 
ous.    This  range  averages  from  2,000  to  8,000  trap,  and  serpentine.    There  is  a  volcano  in 
feet  in  height,  and  is  divided  in  its  length  by  Oalaveras  oo.,  and  volcanic  vents,  surrounded 
long  narrow  valleys,  the  Los  Angdes,  Salinas,  by  deposits  of  sulphur,  &c.,  occur  along  the 
Santa  Olara,  Sonoma,  Napa,  and  oSien^  and  also  coast — The  dimate  of  Oalifomia,  owing  to 
by  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.     The  portioii  to  the  diversities  of  snr&ce   and  other  causes, 
tlie£.of  tills  bay  is  known  as  the  OontraOosta  varies  greatly  in  different  parts,  irrespective 
range.    The  breadth  of  the  coast  mountains  of  the  great  range  of  latitude,  9^**,  through 
(from  the  Pacific  to  the  great  '^ey  of  the  Sao-  which  the  state  extends.     Son  Diego  in  the 
ramento  and  San  Joaqum)  does  not  exceed  40  8.  is  in  id>out  the  latitude  of  Ohnrleston,  8.  0., 
miles  in  most  parts  of  the  entire  length  of  the  and  Orescent  Oity  in  the  N.  in  that  of  ProT- 
state.    The  vdleys  in  the  midst  of  wese  ooast  idenoe,  B.  I.:   but  the   dimate  differs  very 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  60  miles  in  lengtii  greatly  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  slope  in  the 
by  10  broad,  possess  an  equable  and  genial  di-  same  latitudea,  and  probably  from  that  of  any 
mate.    On  the  S.  side  of  the  break  caused  by  other  country  in  the  world.    The  peculiarities 
San  Francisco  bay,  is  Monte  Diabolo,  8,770  feet  of  the  Odifomia  climate  generally,  as  compared 
high,  and  on  the  N.  dde  Table  HiU,  2,560  feet  with  that  of  the  Atlantic  states,  are,  that  the 
high.    Beyond  this  point  the  range  is  generally  winters   are  comparatively   warm  ;  that  the 
low,  but  with  a  few  very  devated  peaks,  as  rains  are  confined  to  winter,  and  not  half  so 
Mt  Ripley,  7,500  feet ;  Mt  St  John,  8,000  feet ;  abundant  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  dcy  dear 
and  Mt  Linn,  the  highest  of  the  range,  but  for  }  of  the  year,  thunder  storms  rare  and 
whose  precise  altitude  has  not  yet  been  deter-  never  severe,  with  hail  storms  in  February  and 
mined.  Theinterlockingspprsof  the  two  ranges  Maxch^  but  never  in  summer,  nights  cold  even 
cover  the  whole  northern  end  of  the  state,  in  midsummer,  with  little  difference   in  the 
and  give  it  a  very  broken  and  rugged  charao-  temperature  ot   winter   and  summer,  partic- 
ter.    The  mountains  of  this  range  are  clothed  ularly  on  the  ooast  frt)m  SS"*  to  40°.    Properly 
throughout  with  luxuriant  forests,  and  contain  speaking,  Oalifomia  has  severd  dunates;  the 
a  great  variety  of  minerals,  of  which  some  of  basin  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  val- 
the  most  vduable  are  found  in  abundance.    Be-  leys  having  one ;  the  western  dope  of  the  Ooast 
tween  the  Ooast  range  and  the  ocean  occur  range,  N.  of  lat  86°.  another;  and  that  portion 
numerous  minor  ranges  and  isolated  hiDs,  fre-  of  the  state  S.  of  85  still  another.  The  climate 

Siently  approaching  the  water^s  edge,  and  en«  W.  of  the  Ooast  range  is  different  from  that  £. 

osing  a  succession  of  ^e  most  beautif al,  salu-  of  the  same  range,  which  is  leas  than  60  miles 

brioua,  and  fertile  valleys.    The  range  of  tiie  in  width.    For  instance,  San  Francisco  and 

Sierra  Morena,  or  Brown  mountains,  on  the  S.,  Stockton  are  in  very  nearly  the  same  latitude^ 

lies  between  the  Pacifioand  the  Sdinas  or  Buen-  one  on  the  coast,  and  the  other  in  the  San 

aventura  and  San  Juan  rivers.    To  the  N.  ^e  Joaquin  valley,  £.  of  the  Ooast  range;  there  is 

Pacific  dope  is  still  more  broken  with  low  Mils  very  little  differeaoe  in  the  devation  of  the  2 
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jflaoee,  yet  it  is  stated  on  rtrj  good  antfaor*  the  snow*oapped  Sierra  Nevada. — OaTifondabas 

ity,  tbuat  during  the  enmiaer  months  the  mer-  arainy  and  a  dry  season,  the  former  nearly  oorre- 

cary   ranges   about  80^  hi^er   at  Stockton  sponmng  to  the  winter,  and  the  latter  to  tiie 

than  at  San  Franoisco.    At  the  latter  city  the  summer  of  the  Atlantic  region.  The  rains  be^ 

mercury  seldom  rises  above  80"^  in  the  d^^,  or  at  the  N.  early  in  autnnm,  but  do  not  fall  in 

iaila  bedow  40°  in  the  wet  season.    From  a  the  latitude  of  San  Frandsoo,  in  any  appreciable 

weather  table  kept  at  San  Franciaco,from  Dec.  quantity,  until  about  the  middle  of  December. 

1850,  to  April,  1857,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  For  the  7  years  from  1850  to  1857  the  mean  an- 

degree  of  cold  during  that  time  was  25^  or  7^  nual  fall  at  that  point,  during  the  6  months  from 

below  the  freezing  point,  which,  says  the  ^'  Call-  Nov.  to  April,  inclusive,  was  20.95  inches,  and 

fornia  Register,*'  ^^  may  be  set  down  as  neariy  but  0.22  during  the  other  half  of  the  year.    In 

the  extreme  of  odd  ever  felt  here."    During  8  Jan.  1856,  rain  fell  on  11  days;  in  Feb.,  2; 

of  the  years,  1852,  '58,  and  '56,  the  mercury  did  March,  5  ;  April,  8  ;  May,  6 ;  June,  July,  ana 

not  fiedl  to  the  freezing  point,  and  in  1858  the  Aug,  none ;  Sept,  2  ;  Oct.,  6 ;  Nov.,  10;  Dec, 

lowest  point  reached  was  40^,  or  8^  above  freez-  12 ;  total,  62  days  in  the  year.    Snow  is  very 

ing.    The  extreme  of  heat,  lor  the  same  period,  rare  on  the  coast,  or  in  the  valleya  and  never 

was98®in6ept.  1852,  a  very  unusual  temperature  remains  for  many  days  except  in  tne  TH^i^ftth 

fi>r  San  Francisco.    In  1856  the  highest  temi>e-  vaUey,  where  there  is  sometimes  a  month's 

rature  was  85^  and  in  1851,  84°.    Snow  very  sleighing  during  a  winter.    There  are  many 

rarely  falls  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  winters  mining  towns  high  up  in  the  mountains  where 

there  are  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  snow  &lls  to  a  great  depth,  and  lies  tiU  late 

the  Indian  summer  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  in  the  spring.    During  autumn  many  of  the 

The  mercury  seldom,  if  ever,  remains  at  the  rivers  sink  in  the  sand  soon  after  leaving  the 

freezing  point  24  hours  together.    The  mean  mountains  in  which  they  rise*;  the  plains  and 

temperature  of  spring,  summer,  antunm,  and  hills  are  baked  hard  to  the  depUi  of  many  inches: 

winter,  is  54°,  57®,  56°,  and  50°,  showing  a  the  grass  and  herbage,  except  near  springs  am 

range  of  only  7° ;  and  taking  the  mouUis  sepa-  in  swampy  ground,  are  dried  up  and  burned  as 

ratdy,  the  range  is  only  9®,  the  mean  tisaip&nr  brown  as  the  earth  they  grow  upon.    Earth- 

tnre  of  Sept.,  the  warmest  month,  bdng  58%  qxuike-Bbocks  are  quite  frequent  in  California^ 

Jan.,  the  coldest,  49°,  and  the  mean  of  the  year  but  rarely  so  severe  as  to  do  any  damage.    It  is 

54°.    It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  country  in  the  add  that  20,  50,  and  70  years  ago,  houses  were 

world  has  so  cool  summers  and  so  warm  win-  thrown  down  by  them,  but  notMng  of  the  kind 

ten,  yet  there  are  comparatively  great  changes  has  occurred  sinoe  the  American  occupation. — 

in  summer  days,  the  mercury  sometimes  falling  Of  the  productions  of  Oalifornia,  gold  is  beyond 

to  46°  in  Ju^,  and  rising  to  87° ;  indeed,  varia-  comparison  the  most  important ;  although,  were 

tions  of  from  20°  to  80°  during  24  hours  are  this  at  once  withdrawn,  its  other  resources 

not  uncommon,  ^he  coolness  of  the  summer  would  render  it  still  one  of  the  richest  countries 

nights  is  attributed  to  the  chilling  fogs  and  on  the  globe.    Considering  the  length  of  time 

winds  from  the  ocean.  The  wind  blows,  a  part  of  during  which  the  region  has  been  known  and 

each  day,  from  the  N.  and  N.  W.  along  the  partially  occupied,  the  very  recent  discovery  of 

coast  nearlv  the  whole  year.    At  San  Francisco  this  great  natural  wealth  is  remarkable.    So 

these  winds  commence  pouring  through  the  latelyasthe^ear  1886,  the*' Penny  Cyclopedia" 

Gdden   Gate  toward  noon,  and  increase  in  rated  its  agncultnral  capabilities  very  low,  and 

violence  and  chilliness  till  late  at  night    Heavy  thus  briefly  disposed  of  its  mineral  resources: 

ibgs  oocur  during  the  night  in  the  months  of  ^'  In  minerals  Upper  California  is  not  rich.    A 

June,  July,  and  August,  but  are  of  rare  occur-  small  silver  mine  was  found  £.  of  St.  Ines,  but  it 

rence  in  winter,  when  the  winds  are  not  so  has  been  abandoned.    In  one  of  the  rivers  falling 

strong.    The  numerous  sheltered  valleys  near  into  the  southern  Tulels^es  gold  has  been  fbun^ 

the  coast  are   comparatively  free  from   the  but  as  yet  in  very  small  quantity."    Eleven 

annoyance  of  the  winds  and  foes,  and  e^joy  a  years  later,  however,  tilie  discovery  of  a  rich  de- 

deUcions  and  equable  climate.    In  the  interior  posit  of  gold  stimulated  an  eager  search,  which 

the  extremes  are  much  greater,  the  mercury  in  has  ever  since  been  prosecuted  with  continually 

the  Sacramento  valley  often  rising  in  summer  widening  results^  until  what  is  now  known  as 

to  110^  or  112°,  and  along  the  Colorado  as  the  gold  re^^on  extends  from  Oregon  in  the 

high  aa  140°;  but  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  N.  to  Kern  river  on  the  S.,  a  line  nearly 

of  the  atmosphere,  this  great  heat  is  much  less  500  miles  long  by  from  10  to  150  m.  wide, 

prostrating  in  its  effect  than  even  a  considerably  covering  an  estimated  area  of  frt>m  11,000  to 

lower  temperature  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  15,000  sq.  m.    In  addition  to  this,  rich  deposits 

continent,  and  the  niffhts  are  never  so  hot  as  to  have  recently  been  discovered  on  Frazer  river, 

prevent  sleep.    In  u^e  Sacramento  and  San  in  the  British  possessions,  to  which  a  large  emi- 

Joaquin  basin  the  mean  temperature  of  the  gratiou  is  now  (Aug.  1858^  going  on,  but  which 

winters  is  about  4°  belowthat  of  the  coast,  and  are  not  yet  sufficiently  aeveloped  to  warrant 

the  summers  are  from  20°  to  80°  above.   The  any  estimate  of  their  extent    The  metal  has 

greater  heat  of  summer  is  supposed  to  result  also  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Oregon,  and 

from  the  absence  of  the  ocean  breezes  and  fogs,  probably  the  whole  range  of  moantains,  from 

and  the  cold  of  winter  from  the  proximity  to  about  lat  50°  to  85°,  Is  more  or  less  continu- 
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onsly  anriferoiM.  The  portion  wiUiin  Califor-  Taries  grealily  in  yield.  An  average  retom  of 
nia  lies  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  $15  to  $20  per  ton  is  considered  profitable, 
Nevada;  but  gold  has  also  been  found  on  the  but  this  is  occasionally  many  times  exceeded, 
eastern  side^  and  among  the  mountains  of  The  richest  veins  as  yet  worked  are  at  Grass 
the  coast  In  the  latter,  its  amount  has  been  Valley,  Nevada  co.  The  Allison  Ranch  vein, 
supposed  to  be  so  small  that  its  production  in  that  locality,  yields  $800  per  ton.  The  capar 
could  never  become  profitable,  but  recent  dis-  bilities  of  this  species  of  mining  are  as  yet  but 
coveries  in  Marin  co.  (near  San  Francisco)  imperfectly  developed,  since,  from  the  greater 
and  elsewhere,  indicate  the  existence  of  rich  outlay  of  capital  and  ingenuity  require^  it  is 
auriferous  quartz  in  considerable  abundance,  but  a  few  years  since  it  became  permanently 
Mining  is  now  (1858),  successfully  carried  on  established ;  bat  the  abundance  of  the  material 
in  portions  of  28  counties ;  but  the  proper-  would  seem  to  require  ages  to  exhaust  it.  The 
tion  of  the  resion  actually  occupied  to  that  prof-  rock  is  crushed  in  powerful  mills,  and  the  gold 
itably  availalne  does  not  yet,  as  we  infer  from  extracted  by  amalgamation.  Of  these  mills  (the 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Trask,  state  geologist,  ex-  first  of  which  were  erected  in  1851),  there  are 
ceed  4  or  5  per  cent.  Operations  were  at  first  now  (Aug.  1858)  in  operation  188,  of  which 
confined  to  tlie  **  diggings,^'  requiring  merely  86  are  propelled  by  water,  48  by  steam,  and  4 
manual  labor  and  some  simple  apparatus  for  by  horse  power,  and  several  more  are  in  course 
separating  the  gold  from  the  soil  by  washing,  of  construction.  The  aggregate  number  of 
The  gold  thus  found  is  generally  in  a  nearly  stamps  used  in  these  mills  is  1,521.  These 
pure  state,  and  in  all  forms  from  minute  parti-*  mills  are  situated  in  16  different  counties,  but 
cles  to  lumps  of  several  ounces  and  even  pounds  chiefly  in  Amador,  Calaveras,  £1  Dorado,  Marl- 
in  weight.  This  species  of  industry  is  still  pros-  posa,  and  Nevada.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
ecuted  with  vigor,  and  in  n^any  places  deep  obtidn  any  accurate  figures  showing  the  amount 
shafts  have  been  sunk  and  broad  hills  tunnelled  of  gold  taken  from  the  mines.  The  only  records 
in  search  of  richer  "  placers,"  enterprises  often  from  which  an  anproximate  estimate  can  be 
crowned  by  rich  rewards.  But  the  largest  mad&  are  the  boolu  of  the  custom-house  and 
deposits  are  found  in  the  beds  of  streams,  the  U.  S.  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco,  which 
many  of  which  have  been  turned  from  their  show  the  amount  shipped  according  to  the  man- 
natural  channds  in  the  search.  Ancient  river  ifests  of  the  vessels  leaving  port,  and  the  amount 
beds,  long  since  dried  up,  are  also  found  richly  deposited  for  assay,  coinage,  or  otherwise, 
charged  with  the  precious  metal.  A  remarkable  These  figures  give  the  following  result : 
vein  of  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  width,  called        t«i«.  shimMnti.  ^*fss^ 

the  Great  Bloe  I^  ia  Sierra  oo   preeente         l^V";: """/.t^te" •■.••.■  ••.■.••.■.t^ 

abundant  evidences  of  bemg  such  a  bed,  although         i85i 42,d8S,e95 68.8S8,9so 

it  has  been  traced  throuirh  the  centre  of  hiUs,         JSf tWSS'lS^ SJ-^MS 

«v  uw   i^u    i«fi^/v%«  i.ix«x/uKu  iiu^  wuMv  w  UUS0,  ^gjg 07^1,024 64,488^895 

and  m  places  is  crossed  by  krge  living  streams  or         i854 oiSiioQs 4a^8ii;^ 

obUterated  by  deep  ravines.   Wherever  traced,  it         jsg tMSSl S'SJX'Sl? 

is  waued  in  by  steep  banks  of  rock,  between      ii7:::::;;;;;;;;:4J;8S;iS::::::::::;;::i^ 

whichare  sedimentary  deposits  of  light-blue  day                              — '■ — '■ —  * — - — - — 

impregnated  with  arsenic,  tightly  packed  with         Total,*  7««.. $876,191,682 $885,8i»,454 

rounded  and  polished  pebbles  and  bowlders  of  What  proportion  of  the  shipments  had  passed 
quartz,  resting  on  a  hard  bed-rock  worn  into  through  the  U.  S.  mint  it  is  impossible  to  tell, 
long,  smooth  channels.  It  contains  throughout  and  how  much  has  been  brought  away  in  pri- 
very  large  deposits  of  gold,  of  which,  as  in  living  vate  hands  is  unknown.  It  is  estimated  that 
streams,  the  finer  particles  are  found  at  tibe  ddes  100,000  miners  have  returned  from  California 
and  mingled  with  the  clay,  and  the  heavier  and  to  their  homes,  each  of  whom  took  with  him 
firmer  in  the  centre,  resting  on  the  bed-rock,  more  or  less  gold,  and  this  added  to  the  quantity 
For  a  distance  of  20  m.  this  bed  has  been  manufactured  into  ornaments  must  swell  very 
worked,  either  on  the  surface  or  by  tunnels  considerably  the  amount  as  exhibited  by  the 
through  the  superimposed  hills,  and  found  uni-  deposits  at  the  mint  It  has  been  estimated 
fbrmly  presenting  the  same  characteristics.  In  by  intelligent  persons  familiar  with  the  com- 
the  dry  season  the  natural  supply  of  water  meroe  and  industry  of  the  state,  that  the 
essential  to  mining  is  in  great  part  cut  off,  and  entire  gold  product  of  California,  since  the 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  render  available  first  discovery  of  the  precious  metal,  is  not 
mining  lands  at  a  distance  from  streams,  canals  less  than  $600,000,000. — Nearly  all  other 
and  ditches  have  been  from  time  to  time  con-  minerals,  as  well  as  gold,  are  found  in  Califor- 
structed,  amounting  in  1857  to  4,405  ra.,  at  a  nia.  Of  these,  quicksilver  is  the  one  which  has 
cost  of  $11,690,800,  with  about  900  m.  more  hitherto  received  most  attention.  Cinnabar  (ore 
in  progress.  But  the  auriferoas  quartz  found  of  quicksilver)  is  found  in  several  localities ;  but 
throughout  the  region,  and  doubtless  from  the  the  principal  mine  yet  opened  is  at  New  Alma- 
disintcffration  of  which  all  the  deposits  of  den,  Santa  Clara  oo.,  which  is  being  worked  in 
"dust'  have  been  derived,  promises  to  be  the  a  very  thorough  and  scientific  manner,  employ- 
most  permanent  and  certainly  remunerative  ing  200  men.  The  Guadalupe  mine,  in  the 
source  of  the  precious  metal.  This  occurs  in  same  locality,  put  in  operation  in  1856  with 
veins  and  ledges  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  a  force  of  100  men,  proves  very  rich.    The  total 
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export  of  qnicksilver  in  the  years  1854-'5-*6,  nearly  all  the  most  valaableprodacts  of  the  trop- 

-was  $1,819,836.    Silver  occurs  associated  with  ics  are  cnltivated  with  success.    The  wild  oat 

gold  and  copper  in  the  quartz  of  the  southern  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and 

distnct,  also  with   galena  and  blende  ;    and  to  the  westward.    This  cures  in  the  dry  season 

argentiferous  galena  is  found  in  the  primitive  and  forms  excellent  fodder.    The  average  yield 

and  transition  limestones  abounding  in  Monterey  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  beans,  is 

00.    The  amount  of  silver  deposited  at  the  stated  at  about  80  bushels  each ;  oats,  88 ;  In- 

branch  mint  of  San  Francisco,  in  1855-^6,  was  dian  com,  81 ;  peas,  28 ;  potatoes,  in  different 

212,149.68  ounces.    Copper  is  much  more  widely  counties,  from   70   to  800.     Ma^y  districts, 

distributed  than  silver,  occurring  in  veins,  con-  however,  produce  crops  very  much  above  these 

taining  many  varieties  of  ore  and  some  native  averages ;  thus  of  oats  and  barley,  from  50  to 

copper,     A  vein,  strongly  impregnated  with  75  bushels  to  the  acre  is  said  to  be  a  common 

silver,  is  profitably  worked  at  Hope  Valley,  El  yield,  and  a  field  of  82  acres  of  the  former,  in 

Dorado  co.     Iron  ores  are  found  in  ahnost  Alameda  co.,  averaged  184  bushels  in  1856: 

every  variety  throughout  the  coast  mountains,  Indian    corn  in  Alameda,  Los  Angeles,  ana 

as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  the  auriferous  dis-  Sonoma,  averaged  nearly  40.  bushels;  in  Sacra- 

trict  of  Mariposa  co.    Sulphate  of  iron,  or  cop*  mento,  60,  &c.    Successful  experiments  have 

geraa,  is  found  in  abundance  near  the  town  of  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
anta  Cruz.  There  is  also  an  extensive  bed  of  sugar-cane^  and  the  mulberry ;  and  incorporated 
magnetic  iron  near  the  same  locality.  Platinum  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  cultivation 
appears  to  be  as  widely  distributed  as  gold ;  of  rice  in  the  marsh  lands,  which  appear  to  be 
and  Dr.  Trask  considers  it  destined  ultimately  well  adapted  thereto,  and  for  the  production 
to  form  a  leading  element  in  the  commerce  and  manufacture  of  the  sugar-beet  in  Santa 
of  the  state.  Chrome  ores  are  found  in  mass-  Clara  co.  The  production  of  fruits,  both  in 
es  and  in  veins  running  through  serpentine  variety  and  amount,  is  represented  as  unparal- 
rooka,  chiefly  among  the  north-eastern  spurs  leled.  The  following  enumeration  of  those  of 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  ores  of  nickel  Los  Angeles,  on  the  coast,  and  intersected  by 
abound  in  the  primitive  rocks  of  the  coast  lat  84^,  will  apply  equally  well  to  many  other 
mountains,  and  those  of  antimony  in  the  Monte  counties:  apples,  apricots,  aloes,  figs,  grapes, 
Diabolo  range,  the  latter  containing  a  considera-  lemons,  nectarines,  oranges,  olives,  plums,  pears, 
ble  quantity  of  sUver.  Rich  lead  ores  are  found  peaches,  pomegranates,  pineapples,  quinces, 
in  Ban  Bernardino  co.  Anthracite  is  said  to  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  walnuts.  The 
occur  in  San  Diego,  San  Joaquin,  Solano,  Butte,  culture  of  the  grape,  and  manufacture  of  wine, 
and  other  oos. ;  mines  have  lately  been  opened  in  are  fast  becoming  a  leading  industrial  interest  of 
San  Diego,  which  promise  a  sufficient  yield  to  ^e  state ;  in .  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  alone 
supply  the  whole  Pacific  coast.  Very  fine  quail-  over  100,000  gallons  of  wine,  of  excellent  quali* 
ties  of  marble,  granite,  and  buhr-stone  are  widelv  ty,  were  manufactured  in  1856.  The  amount 
distributed.  Salt  is  manufactured  from  a  smaU  of  land  under  cultivation  in  1856  was  578,968 
lake  at  the  Pacific  salt  works  near  Los  Angeles ;  acres ;  and  the  product  of  the  principal  staples 
there  are  also  numerous  small  salt  lakes  and  was  as  follows :  wheat,  8,979,082  bushels ;  bar- 
springs  at  various  other  points.  Asphfdtumand  ley,  4,689,678 ;  oats,  1,263,859 ;  potatoes,  in  25 
sulphur  are  found  on  the  surface  along  the  south-  counties,  16^4  acres;  butter,  424,826  lbs.; 
em  coast  in  large  quantities.  Bismuth,  gypsum,  cheese,  257,738,  &c.  Number  of  fruit  trees : 
and  many  varieties  of  precious  stones,  occur  apple,  820,500 ;  peach,  619,993 ;  pear,  59,171 ; 
throughout  the  mountains.  Mineral  springs  of  cherrv,  25,264 ;  all  othera,  168,861 ;  not 
every  variety  exist;  and  those  in  Alameda,  specified,  107,994;  grape-vines,  1,581,224. — 
Calaveras,  Napa,  Santa  Clara,  and  Shasta  cos.  Among  the  native  vegetable  productions,  there 
are  highly  esteemed  for  their  medicinal  quali-  are  numerous  varieties  of  trees  of  great  value, 
ties. — ^The  latest  estimate  of  the  agricultural  some  of  which  attain  to  an  unparalleled  size. 
capabilities  of  California  gives  41,622,400  acres  The  most  remarkable  are  the  redwood,  and 
of  land  adapted  to  cultivation;  swamp  and  themammothevergreenconiferous  trees  of  the 
overfiowed  lands  capable  of  reclamation,  5,000,-  linnaaan  genus  eupresaus,  or  taxodium  of  later 
000;  grazing  lands,  80,000,000;  total  farming  botanists.  Endlicher,  about  1850,  placed  the 
lands,  76,622,400  acres,  or  119,722  sq.  m.  This  former  in  a  new  genus,  naming  it  sequoia;  and 
is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  surface  on  the  discovery  of  the  latter,  a  few  years  later, 
than  would  seem  probable,  from  the  great  ex-  classed  it  as  another  species  of  the  same.  The 
tent  covered  by  mountains ;  but  many  portions  mammoth  tree  (3,  gigantea^  EndL)  became 
of  these  are  available  for  grazing,  and  they  known  to  botanists  about  1853,  and  was  named 
present  numerous  fertile  elevated  valleys  and  by  some  the  Wcuhin^tonia  gigantea.  It  has 
plateaus.  Captain  Wilkes,  in  1842,  computed  been  found  only  in  small  groves  on  the  Sierra 
the  arable  land  at  only  12,000  sq.  m.,  and  10  Nevada,  at  a  height  of  about  4,500  feet  above 
years  later  it  was  estimated  at  42,420.  The  the  sea  level.  The  first  known  specimens  were 
soil  of  the  valleys,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  a  cluster  of  92  within  a  space  of  50  acres,  in 
interior,  is  generally  very  rich,  producing  in  Calaveras  cO.,  since  become  a  resort  of  tourists, 
abundance  s&  the  fruits  and  cereals  of  the  tem-  and  named  Big  Tree  Grove.  Four  other  col- 
perate  zones;   and  in  the  southern  districta  lections  of  them  have  been  found,  the  largest  in 
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Mariposa  oo.,  containing  184  trees  over  15  fiset  teristios,  offering  a  bighly  interesting  field  fbr 
in  diameter,  and  nearl/ 800  smaller  ones.  In  scientific  investigation. — No  portion  of  the 
all  these  groves  there  are  many  trees  from  world  offers  better  £BK$ilities  for  grazing  and 
800  to  400  feet  high,  from  26  to  84  feet  in  di-  wool-growing  than  a  great  part  of  Oaliromia, 
ameter,  and  of  exceedingly  graoefol  proportions:  and  considerable  enterprise  is  already  exhibited 
and  some  of  the  largest  that  have  been  felled  in  that  direction.  The  following  is  the  retnm 
indicate  an  age,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  reck-  of  the  number  of  domestic  animals  for  1856 : 
oning,  of  from  2,000  to  8,000  years.  The  wood  cattle  684,248,  horses  109,991,  mnles  and  asses 
cloeely  resembles  red  cedar,  with  not  auite  so  80,641,  sheep  258,812,  goats  4,544,  swiDe>186,- 
even  a  grain,  and  is  very  durable ;  the  bark  in  685,  poultry  266,886.  The  whale  fishery  is 
some  specimens  is  18  inches  thick,  of  a  stringy,  prosecuted  to  a  small  extent  on  the  coasL  The 
elastic  substance,  -  and  reddish  brown  color,  salmon  fishery  of  the  Sacramento  river  extends 
Seeds  of  this  tree  have  been  planted  in  England)  over  a  distance  of  50  miles,  employing,  in  1856, 
the  young  trees,  8  or  4  feet  nish,  are  said  to  be  160  boats,  400  men,  and  a  capital  of  $75,000; 
growing  thriftily,  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  number  taken,  about  450,000,  averaging  about 
The  redwood  {S,  iemp&rvirena^  Eudl.),  which  15  lbs.  each ;  total  value  estimated  at  $84,876. 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  mammoth  The  native  ouadrupeds  of  California  are  nn- 
tree  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  it,  fre-  merous,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  gris« 
quently  grows  to  a  heicht  of  800  feet  and  a  ly  and  other  bears,  cougar,  wolf,  wolverine, 
diameter  of  16  feet,  it  is  a  soft,  straight-  wildcat,  the  cuyote  (an  animal  between  a  fox 
grained,  free-splitting,  extremely  durable  and  and  a  wolf),  moose,  elk,  antelope,  mountain 
very  valuable  wood.  This  tree  is  found  on  sheep,  deer,  lynx,  fox,  badger,  raccoon,  mar- 
the  plains  or  mountains  near  the  ocean,  mot,  hare,  rabbit,  squirrel,  &o.  Of  far-bear- 
and  grows  in  dense  and  large  groves.  The  Ing  animals,  the  sea  and  land  otter,  seal,  beaver, 
sugar  pine  (pinna  Lambertiafui)  is  a  magnifi-  and  muskrat  Of  birds,  vultures  of  great  size, 
cent  tree  in  size,  and  one  of  the  most  grace-  the  golden  and  bald  eagle,  turkey  buzzard, 
fill  of  the  eversreens.  It  grows  about  8(K)  feet  hawu  of  various  kinds,  gerfalcon,  owl,  raven, 
high  and  12  feet  diameter  at  the  base.  The  shrike,  robin,  thrush,  lark,  magpie,  jay,  wood- 
wood  is  free-splitting  and  valuable  for  lumber,  nedcer,  humming-bird,  swallow,'  grouse,  cur- 
It  grows  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Instead  of  lew,  goose,  duck,  pengum,  pelican,  albatross, 
emitting  the  resinous  substance  of  the  ordinary  and  various  other  game  and  sea  birds.  Of 
pine,  it  famishes  a  saccharine  sap,  which  by  fishes,  the  sturgeon,  bass,  mackerel,  codfish, 
evaporation  becomes  granulated  and  crystallized,  crawnsh,  blacknsh,  clams,  oysters,  lobsters, 
and  has  very  much  the  appearance  and  taste  of  crabs,  halibut,  sharks,  trout,  salmon  trout, 
common  sugar.  The  Douglas  spruce  {pinna  smelts,  sardines,  salmon — ^the  last  2  in  snfBcient 
J9ou^2aMi),  theyellowpine(jnnii#^a<;A$fp^a),  abundance  to  be  articles  of  export  Horses 
and  the  white  cedar  {l^bocedrua  deeurren$%  and  cattle  roam  wild  in  groat  numbers 
are  all  large  trees^  growing  more  than  200  feet  over  the  uncultivated  districts,  and  before 
high  and  6  or  8  feet  thronsh  at  the  butt.  The  the  discovery  of  gold  the  hides  of  the  latter 
wood  is  coarse-grained  and  is  not  valuable  for  furnished  almost  the  oniy  article  of  export 
joiner-work.  The  nut-pine  (pinu$  eduli»\  the  ^-Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  the  many  re- 
cones  of  which  contain  edible  seeds  about  the  markable  natural  cariosities  of  Oalifomia  is  the 
size  of  the  kernel  of  a  plum  stone,  grows  on  Yosemite  valley  or  dell,  with  its  surrounding  cas- 
the  coast  mountains  and  at  the  base  of  the  cades  and  mountain  peaks.  The  name  of  this 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  of  little  value.  The  valley  is  sometfines  written  To  Hamity  and 
California  white  oak  is  a  large,  wide-spreading  Yohamite ;  but  Yosemite.  is  the  orthography 
tree  with  a  crooked  trunk,  and  is  of  no  value  more  generally  adopted.  It  is  described  by 
except  for  fire-wood.  Among  the  other  trees  writers  who  have  recently  visited  it  as  posae»- 
and  shrubs  fbund  in  Oalifomia,  may  be  men-  ing  scenery  unmatched  for  wild  and  romantio 
tioned  the  evergreen  oak,  the  maderone,  man-  beauty  and  sublime  grandeur.  Its  course  is 
ganita,  wiUow,  sycamore,  bay- tree,  cotton-  nearlyeast  and  west.  It  is  about  10  miles  long 
wood,  horse-chestnut,  live  oak,  spruce,  fir,  and  nearly  8  miles  wide  in  the  centre,  ftom 
cedar,  ash,  beech,  and  other  trees  of  commercial  which  it  decreases  in  width  each  way.  It  is 
value.  The  almond  grows  wild  in  the  coast  bounded  on  all  sides  by  walls  of  yellowish  granite 
mountains  in  Santa  Clara  co.  A  wild  coffee  from  2,000  to  4.500  feet  high,  generally  very 
tree,  bearing  a  berry  much  resembling  the  real  precipitous,  and  in  places  perpendicular,  so  that 
coffee,  grows  in  Calaveras  co.  Edible  berries  of  the  valley  is  accessible  only  ftom  the  ends;  and 
various  kinds  abound  in  some  portions  of  the  here  within  a  radius  of  5  or  6  miles  are  6 
state.  There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  indige-  cascades  ranging  from  850  to  2,000  feet  in 
nous  grasses.  Many  species  of  Oalifomia  trees  height,  and  as  many  rocky  mountain  peaks 
and  shrubs  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  whose  height  ranges  from  2,900  to  4,480  feet, 
species  found  in  the  Atlantic  states  and  **  The  valley,"  says  a  recent  visitor,  "is  a  deft 
Europe,  but  they  are  not  the  same,  and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  watered  by  the  main 
many  of  the  trees  of  other  parts  of  the  conti-  fork  of  the  Merced  river,  which,  above  and  bo- 
nent  do  not  grow  in  California.  The  botany  low,  makes  its  way  through  the  mountains  in 
of  the  state  generally  presents  peculiar  charac-  deep  and  dark  gorgeS|  scarcely  getting  a  glimpee 
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of  simliglit  except  when  it  passes  through  the  Bcenerj  in  the  yalley.  There  are  ft  thousand 
Tosemite  meadow.^^  The  soenery  from  the  nooks  and  corners  and  woody  dells^  every 
ridge  overlooking  the  valley  is  represented  as  one  of  which  is  full  of  enchanting  pictor- 
magnificent.  Entering  at  the  western  end,  the  esqaeness.  The  rocky  cliffs  take  all  manner  of 
deU  is  reached  hy  a  circnitoos  and  precipitous  queer  forms,  sometimes  resembling  pyramids 
descent  of  2,600  feet,  new  and  beautiful  views  and  cones ;  again  resembling  casUes,  domes, 
presenting  themselves  every  few  minates.  The  chimneys,  and  spires.  In  one  place  there  is  a 
valley  is  mainly  a  level  sward  of  luxuriant  grass  narrow  cleft  several  hundred  feet  deep  in  one 
intermixed  with  ferns  and  bright  flowers,  with  of  the  rocks,  as  though  some  giant  had  com- 
here  and  there  a  few  oak,  pine,  and  other  trees,  menced  to  split  off  a  part  of  the  mountain,  aod 
A  small  creek  about  70  feet  wide  empties  itself  had  left  his  work  unfinished.''  The  vsJley  is 
over  the  S.  wall  of  the  valley  940  feet  perpen-  not  inhabited.  A  few  years  i^  it  was  the 
dicularly,  forming  the  Bainbow  cas<^e,  so  home  of  a  small  band  of  warlike  Indians,  but 
called  from  the  beautiful  rainbow  colors  which  they  have  all  disappeared.  It  is  understood 
adorn  the  mist  floating  about  it.  On  the  K.  that  it  will  be  settled  soon,  and  that  houses  of 
side  of  the  valley,  nearly  opposite  and  about  f  entertainment  will  be  erected  for  the  accom- 
of  a  mUe  distant^  stands  '^  tbe  Captain,"  a  rock  modation  of  tourists,  for  whom  it  may  yet  be- 
projeoting  into  the  valley,  and  rising  up  p^v  come  a  famous  place  of  resort.  The  valley  was 
pendicnlarly  8,090  feet  A  little  further  £.,  on  flrst  entered  by  a  white  man  in  1848,  and  after- 
the  same  side  of  the  valley,  standa  Signal  rock,  ward  at  various  times  from  1850  to  1852 ;  but 
whose  peak  is  2,928  feet  high.  Four  miles  it  attracted  no  notice  from  the  press  tUl  1854, 
above  the  Rainbow,  on  the  K.  side,  are  the  anddidnotbecomeaplaceof  resort  till  1856. — 
falls  of  the  Yosemit^  Here  the  creek  leaps  The  geysers  of  Napa  co.,  about  60  miles  north 
down  2,068  feet  in  8  falls,  the  1st  being  about  of  Kapa  City,  are  also  remarkable  natural  phe- 
1,800  feet,  the  2d  250,  and  the  8d  about  450.  nomena.  They  are  a  collection  of  hot  sulphur 
So  far  as  height  is  concerned,  the  Yosemite,  springs,  the  water  of  which  is  conlinually  in  a 
sometimes  called  by  the  Indians  the  &1\  of  boiling  state,  and  is  in  several  places  thrown 
Oholock,  is  no  doubt  the  most  extensive  water-  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  10  or  15  feet.  Hun- 
fall  yet  discovered ;  but  from  the  limited  vol-  dreds  of  fissures  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
ume  of  the  stream  it  is  said  to  be  less  impres-*  emit  strong  currents  of  heated  gas,  aocom- 
sive  to  the  beholder  than  Niagara.  As  seen  panied  by  a  roaring  noise,  as  of  the  blowing  off 
from  a  distance  it  is  said  to  resemble  somewhat  of  steam  from  an  immense  boiler.  ^  Beneath 
a  great  sheet  of  white  satin  hanging  over  the  your  footsteps,''  says  Profl  Sheppard,  ^Wou 
cliff.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  valley,  opposite  the  hear  the  lashing  and  foaming  gyrations,  and  on 
Yosemite  &11,  stands  Pyramid  rock,  8,200  feet  Cutting  through  the  surface  are  disclosed  streams 
high,  a  peak  which  receives  its  name  from  its  of  angry,  boiling  water."  The  Buttes  are  a 
peculiar  shape.  Three  miles  further  up,  near  small  detached  range  of  mountains  in  Sutter  co.» 
the  bead  of  the  valley,  is  Lake  Mirror,  a  4)eau-  about  12  m.  in  length  by  6  in  breadth,  and 
tiful  body  of  water  containing  about  8  acres;  containing  perhaps  20  peaks;  the  highest  of 
and  on  the  N.  side  of  this  lake  stands  a  huge  which,  and  the  most  interesting,  is  that  on  the 
rock  called  the  North  Dome^  8,630  feet  hi^  K.,  which  is  a  very  steep  cone^  surmounted 
and  surmounted  by  a  dome-like  knob.  On  Uie  by  a  turret-shaped  rock  56  feet  high,  and  has 
8.  side,  standing  a  little  back  from  the  lake,  is  an  elevation  of  2,488  feet.  This  conmiands  an 
the  South  Dome,  which  towers  high  above  all  extensive  view  from  the  Coast  range  to  the  Si- 
its  fellows,  rising  up  perpendicularly  on  its  erra  Nevada,  and  for  perhaps  80  m.  up  and 
northern  face  4,481  feet.  "  Its  abruptness,"  down  the  Sacramento.  In  Calaveras  co.  are  2 
says  an  eye-witness,  '*  is  almost  inconceivable,  natural  bridges  across  the  Chvote  creek,  near 
and  its  grandeur  indescribable."  The  S.  fork  Yallecita — ^immense  arches,  their  surface  ap- 
of  the  Merced  comes  down  through  a  gorge  pearing  as  if  carved  into  clusters  of  fruits  and 
and  empties  into  the  valley  on  the  S.  side,  up  flowers^  doubdess  the  result  of  volcanic  action, 
this  gorge,  which  is  ascended  with  great  dim-  The  Chyote  cave,  in  the  same  locality,  is  enter- 
oulty,  about  one  mile  from  the  dell  is  the  Yer-  ed  by  a  perpendicular  descent  of  100  feet ; 
nal  or  Canopah  fall,  where  the  Merced,  about  thence  it  proceeds  by  a  gradual  slope  to  a  depth 
100  feet  wide,  falls  850  feet  into  a  basin  sur-  of  nearly  200  feet,  where  is  a  chamber  contain- 
ronnded  by  large  evergreen  trees.  Half  a  mile  ing  2  stones  resembUng  bells,  which,  when 
further  up  this  stream  is  the  Nevada  or  Awanee  struck,  emit  a  chiming  sound,  whence  the 
M,  about  700  feet  high,  for  half  of  which  dis-  apartment  has  been  named  the  Cathedral. 
tanee  the  water  faUs  in  a  perpendicular  sheet,  Descending  another  slope  of  100  feet,  a  lake  is 
when  it  strikes  a  steep  cliff  which  breaks  it  reached  of  great  depth  and  apparently  covering 
into  a  snowy,  feathery  spray,  whence  it  leaps  many  acres,  beyond  which  the  cave  has  not  been 
along  to  the  bottom.  About  2  m.  W.  from  the  explored.  The  mammoth-tree  groves,  elsewhere 
Nevada  &I1  is  another  cascade  called  the  mentioned,  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  amon^  the 
Tosayao  ML,  about  600  feet  high,  and  exceed-  most  attractive  of  natural  curiosities.  ]«rom 
ingly  difllcolt  of  access.  "No  description,"  itsgreat  diversities  of  surface  and  general  phys- 
says  the  tourist  already  quoted,  "  can  con-  ical  peculiarities,  California  presents  innumer- 
rey  a   dear   idea  of  the  great  variety   of  able  examples  of  picturesque  scenery  and  ob- 
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jects  of  interMi  to  derotees  of  liAtare  and  of  and  rept&TS  both  of  the  naral  and  merchant 
sdentific  research. — The  industrial  interests  of  marine. — ^The  commerce  of  California  is  mainlj 
the  state,  of  course,  centre  in  the  goldmines,  in  carried  on  through  tiie  port  of  San  Francisco, 
which  probably  one-half  the  entire  population  which  ranks  as  the  4th  city  in  the  Union  in 
are  employed.  In  connection  with  this  depart-  point  of  commerdai  importance.  Its  trade  em- 
ment  of  industry  there  ia  a  branch  of  the  U .  S.  ploys  a  large  number  of  ocean  steamers  of  from 
mint  at  Sau  Francisco,  put  in  operation  in  April,  900  to  8,000  tons  burden,  connecting  with  tiie 
1854,  at  which  there  had  been  coined  up  to  Jan.  Atlantic  by  railway  yIa  the  istlmius  of  Panama, 
1,  1857,  $58,266,787  in  gold,  and  $378,568  in  and  by  hmd  and  water  transit  through  Kicara- 
silver,  beside  large  amounts  <h  both  assayed  and  gua.  Beside  these  steamers,  multitudes  of  sail- 
run  into  bars.  There  are  several  private  estab-  ing  vessels  of  all  descriptions  arrive  and  depart 
lishments  for  the  assaying  and  refining  of  gold  daily.  In  1852  there  arrived  718  vessels  with 
and  other  metaJs,  and  the  extraction  of  gold  from  a  tonnage  of  261,852,  and  cleared  906,  tonnage 
the  **  tailings  ^  of  quartz,  or  such  as,  from  the  ad-  860,872,  about  i  of  which  were  foreign.  The 
mixture  of  extraneous  substances,  cannot  be  re-  tonnage  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1857, 
dnced  by  amalgamation  at  the  quartz  mills,  was  as  follows:  arrivals,  domestic,  102,689 
Manufacturing  industry  has  hitherto  been  con-  tons;  foreign,  46,608 — total,  149,242;  depart- 
fined  to  those  departments  required  by  the  nres,  domestic,  218,884;  foreign,  48,917 — ^to- 
more  pressing  local  wants,  but  in  some  of  these  tal,  262,751.  Of  American  cities,  only  Kew 
great  enterprise  and  activity  are  being  develop-  York,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans  exceeded  this 
ed.  During  the  first  years  of  the  settlement  amount  Number  of  passengers  arrived  at  Sui 
the  neglect  of  agriculture  necessitated  an  almost  Francisco  from  April,  1849,  to  December,  1856, 
entire  dependence  on  importation  for  bread-  860,118;  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures 
stufSa,  and  even  vegetables,  and  the  price  of  from  1852  to  1866, 82,969.  The  foreign  imports 
four  frequently  ranged  fit>m  $20  to  $80  and  ofl856  amounted  to  $9,155,501;  duties,  $1,675,- 
$40  per  barrel.  Already,  however,  Uie  case  108.  Total  duties  collected  from  1848  to  Dec. 
has  tMsen  reversed,  and  flour  has  become  a  staple  81, 1856,  Si  years,  $15,485,766.  The  exports 
export  There  are  181  grist  mills,  67  propelled  of  the  chief  articles  of  domestic  produce,  other 
by  steam  and  64  by  water  power,  with  270  than  gold,  in  1856,  were  as  follows:  flour, 
run  of  stone,  erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $765,212 ;  oats  and  barley,  $24,646  (1855, 
$2,400,000,  and  capable  of  producing  2,174,960  $182,807);  potatoes,  $1,292  (1865,  $26,712); 
barrels  of  flour  per  annum,  several  times  the  wheat  $66,870  (1855,  $92,686) ;  tallow,  $67,- 
quantity  necessary  for  home  consumption.  The  661 ;  lumber,  $48,818 ;  quicksilver,  $796,898, 
manufacture  of  lumber  is  also  an  important  &c. ;  total  exporte,  $1,782,608,  not  indud- 
branch  of  industry  and  of  commerce.  There  ing  a  considerable  amount  of  hides,  of  which 
are  878  saw-mills,  171  propelled  by  steam  and  the  vfJue  is  not  returned,  and  a  few  minor 
202  by  water ;  estimated  cost,  $2,500,000 ;  articles.  —  But  one  railroad  has  yet  been 
aggregate  capacity,  about  600,000,000  feet  per  built,  from  Sacramento  to  Folsom,  22}  miles, 
annum.  The  most  extensive  lumber  district  is  which  was  opened  Feb.  22,  1656 ;  cost  of  con- 
the  vicinity  of  Humboldt  bay,  in  the  N.  W.,  struotion,  $1,200,000.  This  road  has  been 
whence  the  export  trade  is  mainly  supplied,  eminently  successful  since  its  opening,  and  it  is 
There  are  14  iron  founderies  and  machine  shops,  designed  to  extend  it  to  several  of  the  interior 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  towns,  arrangements  being  now  in  pn^ess  for 
steam  and  other  machinery,  and  of  a  capacity  a  northern  branch  to  Marysville  or  Oroville. 
to  supply  all  demands ;  18  tanneries ;  an  ex-  Wagon  roads  have  been  constructed  from  Sao- 
tensive  sugar  refinery  at  San  Francisco,  employ-  ramento,  Marysville,  Stockton,  dec.,  to  the  prin- 
ing  150  hands,  and  supplied  with  raw  material  cipal  points  in  the  mining  region ;  that  frx>m 
by  a  special  line  of  clipper  barks  from  Manila,  Stockton  connects  with  the  militaiy  road 
Batavia,  and  other  Pacific  ports  ;  a  cordage  from  San  Bernardino  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  oakum  manufactory  at  the  same  place,  on  a  distance  altogether  of  1.100  miles.  There 
the  largest  scale ;  a  large  paper-mill  in  Marin  are  2  lines  of  magnetic  telegraph  in  opera- 
co.;  4  large  distilleries  and  104  breweries,  but  tion,  with  an  aggregate  communication  of 
most  of  the  latter  are  small  local  establishments.  560  miles.  The  canals  and  ditches  for  mining 
The  trade  and  travel  between  San  Francisco  purposes  have  been  elsewhere  mentioned, 
and  the  interior  are  carried  on  by  steamers  of  For  a  railroad  connecting  Califomia  directiy 
large  uze  to  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  and  by  with  the  Atlantic  states,  5  or  6  different  routes 
smaller  ones  beyond  those  points,  all  of  which  have  been  surveyed  or  explored,  averaging  over 
have  been  built  in  the  state.  Ocean  ship-build-  2,000  m.  in  length,  and  varying  in  estimated 
Ing  is  also  beginning  to  be  prosecuted  to  some  cost  from  $94,000,000  to  $170,000,000.  Con- 
extent  at  San  Francisco.  The  U.  S.  govern-  gress  has  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for 
ment  has  a  navy  yard  at  Mare  island,  San  Fran-  tiie  construction  of  two  wagon  roads  adapted 
Cisco  bay,  the  only  one  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  the  conveyance  of  mails  and  passengers, 
which,  if  completed  on  the  scale  projected,  will  which  are  in  progress,  and  a  throngh  mail  is 
cost  $16,000,000  or  $20,000,000,  and  be  one  of  already  in  operation  over  the  route  termi- 
the  most  commodious  in  the  world.  It  already  nating  at  San  Diego.  A  through  line  of 
affords  conveniences  for  dl  necessary  docking  magnetic  telegraph  is  also  in  immediate  oon- 
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iernplation. — ^A  state  Innatio  asjlnm  was  es- 
tablished at  Stockton,  by  act  of  the  legislature, 
in  1858 ;  the  bnildings  are  commodious  and 
well  arranged,  with  100  acres  of  ground  hand* 
somely  laid  out ;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1857, 
there  were  172  patients — 142  males  and  80 
females;  expenditures  for  the  year,  $180,746. 
There  is  aU.  S.  marine  hospital  at  San  Francisco, 
the  building  for  which  cost  $224,000,  and  is  ca^ 
pable  of  accommodating  800  patients ;  number 
treated  during  1856,  1,886,  of  whom  48  died, 
and  168  remained  on  Jan.  1,  1857;  expendi- 
tures for  the  year,  $48,774.  There  is  also  a 
hospital  fund  provided  by  the  state,  which  is 
apportioned  to  the  different  counties,  and  ex- 
pended by  the  boards  of  supervisors  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  indigent  sick;  the  expenditures 
from  this  fund  for  4  years  ending  June  80, 
1856,  were  $1,066,462,  of  which  $141,163  was 
disbursed  in  the  year  1855-6  ;  the  supervisors 
are  authorized,  when  necessary,  to  levy  in  ad* 
dition  a  special  local  tax  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  state  prison  is  located  at  St.  Qu^itin, 
Marin  co.,  12  mUes  from  San  Francisco;  the 
number  of  convicts,  Jan.  27,  1856,  was  475. 
Of  public  libraries,  that  of  the  state  at 
Sacramento  has  11,000  volumes;  Santa  Clara 
college,  San  Jos^,  10,000;  mercantile  associa- 
tion, San  Francisco,  8,000;  10  others  at  San 
Fk>ancisoo,  12,750 ;  5  in  other  places,  5,250,  be- 
side several  whose  numbers  are  not  given. — 
Liberal  provisions  have  been  made  for  educa- 
tion, although  the  number  of  youth  is,  as  yet, 
extremely  small  in  comparison  with  other  com- 
munities. In  1851  the  legislature,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  provision  of  the  constitution,  passed 
an  act  establishing  a  system  of  public  schools ; 
but  very  few  schools  were  established  in  the 
state  previous  to  1858,  and  even  then,  with  a 
population  of  800,000,  there  were  only  53  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  state.  The  following  table 
win  show  the  development  of  the  system  since 
that  time : 
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1854. 
18». 
1696. 
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11,258 
19,473 
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Daily  ar- 
•rag*  ai- 


8,801 
»,717 


Ko.ef 
Schoola. 


68 
168 
227 
813 
857 


Now  of  'Araouatofalat* 
laacli*   Mbool  fund  di»- 


•la. 


56 
814 
801 
889 
486 


tributod. 


58^11  11 
89,104  78 
68,827  81 
68,014  80 
68,580  88 


In  1853,  16  of  the  45  county  superintendents  in 
the  state  failed  to  report ;  in-'54, 7 ;  in  '65,  8 ;  in 
'56, 2 ;  and  in  '57,  only  1  failed  to  make  returns. 
The  500,000  acres  of  land^ven  to  the  state 
on  her  admission  into  the  Union,  for  purposes 
of  internal  improvement,  were  transferred  to 
the  school-fund.  The  16th  and  d6th  land 
sections  (640  acres  each)  of  every  township 
granted  by  congress  to  support  common  schools 
amount  to  about  6,000,000  acres  in  the  state, 
and  with  other  special  donations,  including  72 
sections  for  a  state  university,  not  yet  organ- 
ized, the  school  lands  amount  to  6,800,000 
acres,  or  10,635  sq.  m.  The  formation  of  a 
school  fund  has  been  commenced  by  the  sale 


of  about  288,000  acres  of  these  landa,  netting 
$466,000,  to  be  increased  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
remainder  as  sold,  which  is  invested  in  bonds 
of  the  civil  funded  debt  of  the  state,  bearing 
7  per  cent,  interest  To  the  income  of  tiiis 
fund  is  added  i  of  the  receipts  from  poll-taxes, 
and  the  proceeds  (when  there  shall  be  any)  of 
the  sales  of  aU  escheated  estates.  In  addition 
to  these  resources,  the  counties  are  authorized 
to  levy  a  special  tax,  from  which  a  consid-* 
erable  amount  is  raised.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated for  school  purposes  in  1856  was 
$150,977  09,  of  which  $82,014  80  was  from 
the  state,  and  $68,962  29  from  the  county 
funds.  Ko  public  money  is  paid  to  denom- 
inational schools.  In  San  Francisco,  Sac- 
ramento, and  several  of  the  larger  towns,  the 
public  schools  are  entirely  free;  but  in  other 
districts  deficiencies  in  the  public  fund  are 
made  up  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  A  state 
superintendent  of  public  schools  is  elected  by 
the  people  for  a  term  of  three  years^  with  whom 
are  associated  the  governor  and  surveyor-gen« 
eral  to  form  a  state  board  of  education.  Tb^e 
are  also  county  superintendents  and  district 
trustees.  The  enumeration  of  Hie  children  for 
school  purposes  includes  those  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  18  years.  The  salaries  of  male 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  range  from  $65 
to  $180  per  month,  and  of  female  teachers  from 
$50  to  $100  per  month,  the  highest  saJaries  be- 
ing paid  in  San  Francisco.  The  schools  of  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  are  said  to  be  very 
good,  while  those  in  the  mining  dbtricts  are 
about  equal  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
western  states.  There  are  many  schools  not 
supported  by  government,  which  are  at- 
tended probably  by  8,000  pupils  during  10 
months  of  the  year.  Among  these  schools, 
the  most  prominent  are  the  Jesuit  high  school 
for  boys  in  Santa  Clara,  and  the  seminaries  for 
young  ladies  kept  by  the  Catholic  order  of  the 
sisters  of  mercy  in  San  Jos6  and  Benicia. 
There  are  2  incorporated  colleges  in  Santa 
Clara  co.,  viz.,  the  Santa  Clara  college,  found- 
ed by  the  Jesuits  in  1851,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
mission,  with  118  pupils,  and  a  library  of  10,<» 
000  volumes,  containing  many  rare  and  valua- 
ble works ;  and  the  nniversi^  of  the  Pacific, 
founded  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  the  same  year,  comprising  male  and  fe- 
male departments,  with  90  students  in  the 
former  and  50  in  the  latter.  There  are  120 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the 
state,  of  which  27  are  issued  daily,  72  weekly, 
16  semi-monthly,  4  monthly,  and  1  quar- 
terly; of  these,*  7  are  in  foreign  languages, 
2  French,  2  German,  and  2  Spanish;  32  are 
issued  at  San  Francisco,  7  at  Sacramento,  5 
at  Marysville,  and  3  at  Stockton;  their  ag- 
gregate annual  issue  is  estimated  at  18,350,000 
sheets ;  14  counties  have  no  papers. — ^It  is  quite 
impossible  to  obtain  full  statistics  of  the  various 
religious  denominations  and  societies  in  Califor- 
nia. There  are  a  great  many  scattered  churches 
which  have  no  connection  with  other  associa^ 
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tioiM  of  the  same  kind,  and  tiiere  are  several 
sects  wiUi  a  number  of  chnrohes  whose  static 
tics  have  never  been  compiled  by  themselves. 
The  attainable  chorch  statistics  of  the  state  are 
as  follows : 


Methodist  North 

Methodist  South 

Pr«fb7terian,  Old  School. .. 
Presb3rterian,  New  Bchool. . 

CongregBtioiiAlist 

Bwtist 

Episeopaliaa 

UnltwUn 


Toial  ProtMtADt. 

Catholic 
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000 

600 
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10,000 


97,820 
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08 

20 
15 

n 
11 

42 

18 
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176 

66 
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245 


a«rt7- 


62 
40 
17 
18 
12 
20 
15 
1 


180 

60 

1 


2A0 


The  Oamberland  Presbyterians  and  Gampbellite 
Baptists  have  each  a  nnmber  of  congregations 
in  the  state.  The  estimate  of  Oa&olios  in* 
dades  all  who  attend  the  OathoUo  churches  and 
their  children ;  and  tlie  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  Hebrews  Includes  all  of  Jewish  blood, 
many  of  whom  neglect  the  observances  of  their 
ehurch.  There  is  but  1  regularly  ordiuned 
rabbi  in  the  state,  but  a  number  occasionally 
oflkiate  as  such.  It  is  estimated  by  intelligent 
residents  of  Oalifomia  that  at  least  f  of  the 
population  of  the  state  are  Protestant  by  edu- 
cation and  sympathy,  though  not  by  church 
membenfaip.  The  avera^  attendance  at  the 
Protestant  churches  is  said  to  be  5  or  6  times 
greater  than  the  number  of  oommunlcants; 
and  the  number  of  congregations  who  occasion- 
ally meet  for  worship  Utr  exceeds  the  number  of 
church  buildings.  The  Chinese,  mentioned  else- 
where, are  nearly  all  Buddhista.  The  Indians, 
with  very  few  ezceptions,  are  destitute  of  any 
creed  beyond  a  vague  belief  in  the  Great  Spirit 
and  unseen  powers,  and  a  profound  reverence 
for  their  medicine  men. — ^The  constitution  of 
Oalifomia  is  similar  in  its  general  features  to 
those  of  the  older  members  of  the  confederacy, 
although  differing  from  many  of  them  in  some 
of  its  details.  By  its  provisions,  all  legal  distinc- 
tions between  individuals  on  religious  grounds 
are  prohibited ;  the  utmost  freedom  of  assem- 
bling, of  speech,  and  of  the  press  is  secured,  sub- 
ject only  to  restrsiot  for  abuse,  and  in  trials  for 
libel  |voof  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  and  of  good 
intentions  is  a  bar  to  damages^  the  jury  deciding 
upon  the  law  and  the  fact;  foreigners  who  are 
hcTia  flde  residents  are  secured  the  same  riglits 
in  respect  to  property  as  native-born  citiseos ; 
there  is  to  be  no  imprisonment  for  debt,  except 
in  cases  of  fraud ;  slavery  and  invduntary  ser- 
vitude, except  for  crime,  are  expressly  prohibit- 
ed ;  wives  are  secured  in  their  separate  rights 
of  property,  independent  of  their  husbands' 
control;  a  certain  portion  of  the  homestead 
and  other  property  of  heads  of  families  is  to  be 
secured  by  law  from  forced  sale.  Among  the 
restrictions  on  legislation  are  the  following: 
Ko  public  debt  shall  be  created  exceeding  at 


any  lime  the  sum  of  $800,000,  except  upon  a 
specific  vote  of  the  people,  and  then  within 
certain  prescribed  limits;  no  divorce  shall  be 
granted  by  the  legislature;  lotteries  ftod  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  shall  not  be  allowed ;  cor- 
porationa  or  joint-stock  companies  may  be 
formed  under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be 
creiU;ed  by  special  acts,  and  the  members  thereof 
shall  be  individually  liable  for  corporate  debts ; 
no  charter  for  banking  purposes  shall  be  granted, 
and  the  circulation  oi  paper  money  in  any  form 
is  prohibited;  the  credit  of  the  state  shall  not 
be  loaned  to  any  individaal  or  corporation,  nor 
shaJl  the  state  directly  or  indirectly  become  a 
stockholder  in  any  corporation.  The  right  of 
suffirage  is  conferred  on  all  citizens  21  years  of 
age,  not  convicted  of  crime  or  idiotic,  resident 
6  months  in  the  state  and  80  days  in  the  county 
or  dis^ct  The  legislative  department  consists 
of  a  senate  elected  for  2  years,  and  an  assembly 
for  1,  the  former  consisting  at  present  of  88  and 
the  latter  of  80  members.  All  citizens  resident 
1  year  in  the  3tate,  and  6  months  in  the  district, 
are  eligible  to  membership.  The  executive  d^ 
partment  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney-gen- 
eral, surveyor-general,  and  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  chosen  by  the  people,  the 
last  for  8  and  the  others  for  2  years,  and  a  sec- 
retary of  state  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
legislature.  The  qualification  of  all  for  eligi- 
bility is  an  age  of  25  years  or  over,  and  a  citizen- 
ship and  residence  in  the  state  of  2  years.  The 
judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  with  8 
justices,  elected  by  the  people  for  6  years,  hav- 
ing appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  where 
the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  $200,  in  questions 
of  the  legality  of  taxes,  ^.,  and  in  criminal 
cases  amounting  to  felony ;  district  courts  (now 
15  in  number),  with  1  judge  each,  elected  for  6 
years,  having  original  jurisdiction  in  law  and 
equity  in  civil  cases  where  the  amount  exceeds 
$200,  andtmlimited  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal 
cases  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  issues 
of  fiust  joined  in  probate  courts ;  county  courts, 
consisting  of  1  judge  in  each  county,  elected 
for  4  years,  who  performs  the  duties  of  surro- 
gate or  probate  judge,  and,  with  2  justices  of 
the  peace,  holds  courts  of  special  sessions;  and 
such  a  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  each 
county,  town,  city,  or  village,  acd  with  such 
powers,  as  the  legislature  may  direct.  Salaries 
are  fixed  as  follows  by  act  of  April,  1856,-  being 
in  most  cases  reductions  from  former  rates: 
governor,  $6,000 ;  comptroUer,  treasurer,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  and  secretary 
of  state,  each  $3,500;  surveyor-general  and 
attorney-general,  each  $2,000 ;  supreme  court 
judges,  $6,000;  district  judges,  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000 ;  presiding  officers  of  the  legislature,  $12 
per  diem,  members  $10  for  the  first  90  days  and 
$5  thereafter,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  $4  for 
every  20  miles  travelled. — Revenue  (exclusive 
of  that  for  school  purposes)  is  raised  by  taxa- 
tion upon  real  and  personal  property,  which 
yielded  in  1856,  $655,815  45,  at  the  rate  of  70 
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oeiiti  on  $100,  ihe  total  asaemed  Talnation  being  Latin  worde  Mlida  Kadfsmtm,  Spanish  calUnU 

$96,007,440  97 ;  b^  a  poll-tax  of  $3  on  every  /omalla,  a  hot  furnace — ^while  others  of  high 

resident  between  the  ages  of  21  and  60 ;  and  by  authority  question  this  origin  of  the  word, 

a smallliGense  tax  on  merchants,  bankers,  places  Other  Latin  derivations  have  also  been  sug- 

of  amusement,  foreign  miners,  &o.    The  receipts  gested,   but   for   the   most   part  with   little 

and  disbursement  of  the  state,  from  1866  to  plausibility.    It  is  probably  a  corruption  of 

1867  inclusive,  were  as  follows :  the  original  Indian  name.     The  name  Cali- 

TfMm.  R«r«inti.  DidknMiiMiiia.  fomla  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of  Ber« 

}^ •^T§:i»w  ::::;;;?ijS:S48l  »^  ^^  ^®I  CastiUo,  an  officer  who  served 

I6»r ! '. '.  !.*.'.*.'.'.'.'i,i52,884  w.  \ '.  \\\'!.\ .  609,808  00  Under  Cortes  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  by 

The  receipts  for  1857  were  ftom  the  following  him  limited  to  a  single  bay  on  the  coast  In  some 

sources :  property  tax,  $695,749  96 ;  poll  tax,  o{  the  early  English  maps  California  is  called 

$76,027  4S ;  foreign  miners'  licenses,  $164,660  New  Albion,  having  been  so  named  by  Sir 

68 ;  trade  licenses,  Ac.,  $226,796  04.    The  debt  Francis  Drake,  who  touched  on  the  coast  during 

of  the  state  in  March,  1868,  was  as  follows :  one  of  liis  buccaneering  expeditions  in  1579.   A 

Bonds  of  1980,  s  p«r  cent  Interest  with  intorest.  ..$8,888  96  century  biter  it  was  called  Islas  Carolinas  (sup. 

•*    •*  1850,  7  per  eent  doe  1880. 150,00000  posed  then  to  be  an  island),  in  honor  of  Charles 

:    :  }gj  :  :      :    :    ^^l^-  ;:••:••:  •;  •;\'?S'SJ  SS  &•  ^^  Spaln ;  but  subsequently  theoriginal  name 

•«    "isML***     "    "    i8T!(J.V.V.V.*.V.*!.*!!o84looooo  was  revived  and  Universally  adopted.    Lower 

Msawsr  da*.. •!l?»!SJXi  or  Old  California  was  discovered  as  early  as  1534 

Debt  doe  by  stste  to  school  ftiiMl 464,000  00  v«  7;«^^„^   ^  fl«««;ol»  A**v1/^«A».  K«*-  ik^   ««-<. 

OatstsAding  oomptroUsr*s  warrMite 4M,44T  IS  by  Zimencs,  a  bpanish  explorer ;  but  the  first 

settlements  were  made  much  later,  in  1688,  by 

Total  debt  ofths  state. ...$4^10,05008  the  Jesuit  missionaries.    The  precise  date  of  the 

The  state  government  commenced  its  functions  discovery  of  New  or  Upper  California  is  uncer- 
under  very  unfiivorable  financial  circumstances,  tiun ;  but  it  was  subsequent  to  that  of  Old 
The  expenditures  of  every  branch  of  the  admin-  California,  and  the  first  mission  (San  Diego)  was 
istration  were  enormous,  and  there  was  very  founded  as  late  as  1769.  Other  missions  and 
little  real  property  held  nnder  secure  title,  and  presidios  were  established  in  the  following  years, 
a  small  permanent  population  from  which  to  and  the  government  of  the  country,  both  spir- 
draw  revenue.  The  consequence  was  resort  to  itual  and  temporal,  was  intrusted  to  certain 
the  credit  system.  The  emission  of  paper  sao^  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The  bay  of 
money  in  the  form  of  bonds  and  warrants,  which  San  Francisco  was  discovered  about  1770,  and  a 
could  only  be  converted  into  cash  at  a  heavy  miosion  was  established  there  in  1776.  In  1608, 
disorant,  considerably  increased  the  expenditure  according  to  Humboldt,  18  missions  had  been  e»- 
of  the  government.  The  state  constitution  had  tablished  with  16,662  converts.  Three  more  mis- 
provkled  that  the  legislatnre,  after  its  first  ees-  aions  were  subsequentiy  established,  and  in  1831 
sion,  should  create  no  debt  greater  than  $800,000  the  entire  population  is  stated  by  Forbes  in  his 
unless  sanctioned  by  a  pc^nlar  vote  of  the  history  of  Upper  California  at  28,026  (excluave 
peoi^  None  of  the  debts  before  mentioned  of  unconverted  Indians),  of  whom  18,683  were 
were  submitted  to  the  people,  and  the  supreme  Indian  converts.  The  same  writer  infers  that 
oomrt  decided  in  one  case  tnat  the  want  of  that  for  several  years  thereafter  the  population  re- 
authority  for  a  debt  created  after  1860  rendered  mained  stationary.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
the  k^gisiation  whereby  it  was  created  uncon-  policy  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  to  prevent  the 
stitutional;  and  the  court  intimated  that  all  the  settiement  of  the  country  as  far  as  possible, 
debts  created  after  1860  were  illegal.  In  the  deeming  such  course  best  calculated  to  advance 
antaam  of  1867  the  people  by  a  popular  vote  the  object  they  had  in  view,  viz.,  the  coo- 
decided  that  an  the  state  debts  should  be  paid,  version  of  the  savages.  The  produce  of  the 
67,661  voting  in  fitvor  of  payment,  and  16,970  country  in  1831  was,  wheat  62,860  bushels, 
for  repudiation.  During  the  year  1867  the  Indian  corn  27,316,  barley  18,612,  beans  and 
receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  first  time  peas,6,816,  the  entire  crop  being  valued  at  $86,- 
exceeded  the  disbursements,  and  on  Jan.  1,  284.  Of  domestic  animals,  there  were  216,727 
1866,  th^e  was  a  surplus  of  $460,000  in  the  cattie,  82,201  horses,  8,021  mules  and  asses, 
treasory.  In  addition  to  the  state  debt,  the  163,466  sheep,  and  2,712  goats  and  swine.  There 
cities  have  outstanding  bonds  (in  1867)  to  the  were  at  the  same  time  many  wild  cattie  and 
amount  of  $6,068,908,  and  various  counties  horses  in  the  country.  At  this  date  a  good  mule 
$2,866,260,  which  added  to  the  debt  of  the  state  or  sadcUe  horse  was  worth  $10 ;  a  mare,  cow,  or 
makes  the  whole  public  indebtedness  of  Call-  fat  ox,  $6 ;  a  sheep,  $2.  The  missions  had  been 
fomia  $12,168,090.  The  state  owns  the  tide  declining  in  wealth  and  power  since  1824,  in 
lands,  being  that  portion  covered  by  water  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  Mexican 
from  high- water  mark  to  the  channels  of  bays  government  with  the  vested  rightsof  the  fathers, 
and  rivers,  and  8  m.  into  the  ocean ;  fdso  the  wMch  finally  resulted  in  the  practical  confisca- 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of  the  state,  tion  of  the  churoh  property.  The  following 
amounting  to  about  6,000,000  acres. — ^The  ety-  statistics  of  the  missions  during  the  period  of 
m<rfogy  of  the  name  Califomia,  according  to  their  greatest  prosperity,  are  coUecred  from 
tbeannalsof  Ban  Francisco,  is  uncertain;  some  the  Rev.  Calvin  Colton's  ^^ Three  Years  in 
writen  hxve  asserted  that  it  oomes  from  the  California*': 
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M— . 

Cattla.     HflOM. 

Shmp. 

IhlM. 

Ike*. 

llMvka'c 

ft— rla 

BanFrandsoo 

Dolores. 

Banta  Clara... 
Jan  Jo«^  — 
Ban  Joan 

BantisU.... 
Baa  Carloa.. 
Banta  Cms. . 

Bolodad. 

Ban  Aatonto. 
Ban  MUnel. . 
Baa  Lou 

Obispo. 

1a  PnrisBlma 
Banta  Barbara 
Baa  Baena- 
Baantnia. 

Te  Famando 
Ban  Oabriel . . 
BanI«alaBe7 

6,050 

97,0S7 
68,810 

44,512 

90,680 
42,000 
86,800 
68,800 
91,840 

87,000 

40,800 
40,160 

87,400 

5«.800' 
70,240 
70,2S0 

8,084 

6,840 
,   2.M0 

6,280 

'  18,000 
8,800 
6,000 
4,800 
4,100 

6,500 

6,600 
8,000 

1,900 

1,500 
4,800 
2,000 

79,000 

82,000 
68,000 

69^ 

6,400 
72,^00 
70,000 
48  000 
47,000 

72,000 

80,000 
20,000 

80,000 

64,000 
54,000 
66,000 

820 

720 
420 

«M> 

600 

2,000 

8,700 

600 

600 
900 

44V> 

800 

2,000 
1,000 

1,000 

6,000 

2,000 
2,000 

$60,060 
120,000 

96J00O 

40,000 
85,000 

188,000 

140,000 

Total 

988,209  78,244i  878,480 

iQ.4eo 

18,000 

$608,000 

In  addition  to  these  missions)  there  were  Santa 
Inez,  possessing  property  rained  at  $800,000,  and 
San  Jnan  Gapistrano  and  San  Biego,  which  were 
reputed  to  be  among  the  most  opulent  of  the  mis- 
sions. The  Spanish  power  in  California  was  over- 
thrown bj  the  Mexican  revolution  in  1822,  and 
though  the  government  of  that  country  changed 
frequentl J,  all  administrations  agreed  in  the  pol- 
icy of  secularizing  the  government  of  California, 
imd  the  fathers  were  finally  stripped  of  their 
possessions  and  their  former  dignity  and  influ- 
ence. The  centralization  of  power  at  the  fed- 
eral capital,  under  the  first  adminiatration  of 
Santa  Anna,  caused  a  rebellion  in  California 
which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  federal 
officials,  and  a  declaration  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  Califomians ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  excitement  had  subsided, 
the  people  came  back  to  their  allegiance,  and 
qaietly  submitted  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  settlement  of  the  country  began  to  advance, 
particularly  from  the  immigration  of  foreigners, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  being  Ivgely 
represented.  In  1842,  Com.  Jones,  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  under  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  were  at  war  with  Mexico,  took  forcible 
possession  of  Monterey,  hoisted  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  proclaimed  California  U.  S.  terri- 
tory. Discovering  his  mistake  the  following 
day,  he  hauled  down  his  flag,  and  made  such 
apology  as  the  circumstances  would  admit. 
During  the  years  1843,  '44,  '45,  and  '46  many 
thousands  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
settled  in  California;  and  while  the  country 
was  rapidly  becoming  Americanized,  in  ApriL 
1846,  war  was  declared  between  Mexico  and 
the  IJnited  States;  but  before  the  news  of 
this  event  had  reached  California,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  Mexican  officials  and  the 
American  settlers,  in  which  the  Mexican  com- 
mander attempted  to  expel  the  settlers  from 
the  country.  This  resulted  in  quite  a  gen- 
eral uprising  of  the  Americans,  a  declaration 
of  independence,  and  an  active  and  energetic 
warfare  against  the  Mexican  authorities, 
which,  under  the  lead  of  Col.  John  C.  Fremont^ 


by  A  few  rapid  and  bold  movements,  had  near- 
ly sabdued  the  country,  when,  Jnly  7,  Com. 
Sloat)  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  arrived  at  Monterey, 
with  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  with  assistance  to  the  American  cause. 
A  few  days  later,  Com.  Stockton  arrived 
with  additional  assistance,  took  command  of 
the  American  forces,  and  at  the  hcnd  of  about 
800  men  marched  on  the  capital,  Los  Angeles, 
which  he  took  without  firing  a  gun,  €ren. 
Castro  with  a  greatiy  superior  force  having 
fled  to  Sonora  on  his  approach.  Stockton  pro- 
daimed  California  a  territory  of  the  United 
States^  proceeded  to  establish  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  the  country  was  apparaotly  con- 
quered; but  the  Mexican  forces  subsequently 
rallied  under  Gen.  Florea,  recaptured  Loe  An- 
geles and  Santa  Barbara,  which  were  not 
fl^FO^T  garrisoned,  and  met  with  some  other 
alight  temporary  successes.  Stockton  again 
collected  his  forces,  and  marched  against  ilores, 
whom  he  defeated,  with  very  slight  loss  on  tiie 
American  side,  in  2  battles,  at  Rio  Sui  Gabriel, 
Jan.  8,  and  on  the  plains  of  the  Mesa,  Jan.  9, 
1847,  which  practically  terminated  the  strog^e 
for  the  mastery  in  Cafifomia.  The  treaty  of 
peace  soon  followed,  by  which  California  and 
certain  other  territory  were  ceded  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  sum  of  $16,000,000.  At  the 
dose  of  hostilities  the  white  population  was 
estimated  at  12,000  to  16,000.  In  the  month 
of  Feb.  1848,  gold  was  discovered  on  the  prop- 
erty of  CoL  Sutter,  in  Coloma  county.  The 
news  spread  rapidly.  Men  left  their  business  of 
all  kinds,  and  rushed  to  the  locality  of  the  new 
Ophur,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  gold  was 
widely  distributed  throu^out  the  state.  Peo- 
ple flocked  in  from  Mexico,  firom  South  Ameri- 
ca, from  the  Atiantic  states,  from  Europe,  and 
from  China.  The  emigration  was  altogether  un- 
paralleled. In  a  very  short  time  Califomia  con- 
tained a  mixed  population  of  neariy  a  quarter  of 
a  miDion  of  energetic,  daring,  reckless,  and  daii" 
gerous  people.  A  substantial  government  be- 
came necessary.  Gen.  Riley,  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory,  called  a  conventkm  of 
delegates^  to  meet  at  Monterey,  Sept  1, 1849, 
to  finone  a  state  constitution.  The  convention 
met,  and  after  about  6  weeks'  consideration, 
agreed  on  a  constitution,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  adopted,  and  on 
Sept  9,  1860,  California  was  admitted  into  the 
union  of  American  states  by  act  of  congress. — 
Gambling  became  almost  a  universal  passion 
among  the  Califomians.  Whole  squares  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  it  in  San  Fruicisoo,  and 
it  is  said  that  as  high  as  $20,000  have  been 
risked  on  the  turn  of  a  card,  and  $6,000,  $8,000, 
$2,000,  and  $1,000  were  repeatedly  ventured ; 
fortunes  were  lost  and  won  in  a  few  minutes  with 
a  coolness  that  amounted  almost  to  indiflFerenee. 
Prices  for  all  sorts  of  goods  and  services  rose  to 
fabulous  figures.  The  smallest  change  used  was 
quarter  dollars,  and  no  service  was  rendered 
for  less  than  60  cents.  Admission  to  the  drcus 
ranged  from  $8  for  a  seat  in  the  pit,  to  $66  for 
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a  private  box.  Board  was  $d  per  day,  or  was  strongly  guarded  till  the  ISih,  when  a  for- 
$S0  per  week,  the  most  indifi^rent  being  midable  force  from  the  committee  demanded 
$20.  ilonr  and  pork  rose  to  $40  per  bbl.,  Oasej,  who  was  surrendered  bv  the  sheriff  and 
potatoes  and  brown  sugar  37i  cents  per  lb.,  and  taken  to  the  cells  of  the  committee.  Charles 
other  necessaries  in  proportion ;  common  coarse  Cora,  a  nimbler,  who  had  shot  Mr.  Richardson, 
boots,  $80  to  $40  per  pair,  and  saperior  high-  the  U.  b.  marshal,  was  also  taken  from  the 
topped  boots,  $100.  Laborers*  wages  were  prison,  and  after  trial  on  the  22d,  they  were 
$1  per  hour,  and  skilled  mechanics'  from  $12  to  both  hung  in  front  of  the  committee's  rooms, 
$20  per  day.  Lumber  rose  to  $500  per  1,000  the  people  and  press  of  California  very  gener- 
feet  Bents  were  correspondingly  high :  a  ally  sustaining  the  proceeding.  The  vigilance 
2-story  frame  building,  known  as  the  Parker  committee  had  its  constitution  and  appointed 
House,  rented  for  $120,000  per  annum,  ^  of  an  executive  cominittee,  to  whose  supervision 
which  was  paid  by  gamblers,  who  occupied  the  general  management  was  intrusted,  and 
nearly  the  entire  2a  story ;  $8,000  per  month  which  performed  its  functions  with  the  utmost 
was  paid  for  a  single  store  of  limited  dimen-  quietness  and  dignity.  One  of  the  providons 
sions,  and  rudely  constructed  of  rouffh  boards;  of  the  constitution  was,  that  no  person  brought 
the  £1  Dorado,  a  canvas  tent  of  moderate  size,  before  the  committee  should  be  punished  with- 
used  for  a  gambling  saloon,  rented  for  $40,000  out  a  fair  trial  and  conviction.  The  committee 
pw  annum,  and  $7,000  per  month  was  paid  by  provided  itself  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
the  government  for  a  custom  house.  From  8  to  drilled  its  forces,  fortified  its  head-quarters,  con- 
15  per  cent,  per  month  with  real  estate  security  structed  cells  for  prisoners  and  apartments  for 
was  pud  for  money.  People  paid  these  enor-  its  various  necessities.  It  arrested  and  tried 
mous  wages,  rents,  and  interest,  and  still  accu-  rogues  and  dangerous  men,  some  of  whom 
mulated  immense  sums  for  themselves.  Beal  were  hung,  some  transported,  and  others  ac- 
estate  rose  enormously,  and  rapid  fortunes  were  quitted.— A  notorious  person,  called  Yankee 
made  by  speculators  in  houses  and  lots.  As  a  Sullivan,  committed  suicide  while  the  com- 
matter  of  course,  among  the  emigrants  to  Call-  mittee  were  deliberating  on  his  case.  On 
f<nmia  were  a  large  number  of  outlaws  from  all  June  2,  a  writ  of  habea»  corpvM  was  issued  by 
parts  of  the  world,  but  mainly  from  Australia  Justice  Terry,  of  the  supreme  court,  for  the 
and  the  United  States.  In  the  earlier  history  rescue  of  Mulligan,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
of  gold  digging  there  were  no  efficient  means  for  the  committee.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the 
a  proper  administration  of  Justice.  Lynch  law  writ,  and  on  the  following  day  Gov.  Johnson 
was  resorted  to  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  prodaimed  San  Francisco  in  a  state  of  insur- 
andfinally  vigilance  committees  were  established  rection,  ordered  out  the  militia  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  chief  towns,  by  whom  thieves  and  mur-  commanded  the  vigilance  committee  to  dis- 
derers  were  arrested,  summarily  tried,  and  if  band  and  disperse.  Very  few  of  those  opposed 
convicted,  hung.  In  San  Francisco,  in  1851,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  responded 
crime  in  the  forms  of  incendiarism,  burglary,  to  the  call,  and  practically  the  power  of  the 
robbery,  and  murder,  increased  to  such  an  state  was,  for  the  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
alarming  extent,  that  the  public  became  im-  mittee.  The  governor  called  on  Qen.  Wool  for 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  tne  courts  were  the  U.  S.  troops  without  success,  and  also  on  the 
protection  and  refuge,  instead  of  the  terror  of  president  of  the  United  States  In  the  mean 
rogues,  and  a  vigilance  committee  which  had  time  the  committee  continued  their  labors,  ban- 
been  previously  formed  took  2  men,  M'Eenzie  ishing  prisoners  to  the  Atlantic  states,  to  Aus- 
and  Whittaker,  from  the  city  prison  and  hanged  tralia,  and  the  Pacific  islands.  On  June  21,  they 
them  in  the  street.  For  a  time  thereafter,  crime  captured  a  quantity  of  state  arms  in  transit  from 
appeared  to  be  less  rampant ;  but  dreadful  Benicia  to  San  Francisco,  and  intended  for  the 
abuses  prevailed  in  the  city  government,  and  use  of  the  governor's  militia.  A  force  from  the 
finally,  in  1855,  Mr.  Sling  established  the  ^^  Bui-  committee  was  sent  to  arrest  a  Mr.  Maloney. 
letin  ^  newspaper,  in  which  he  criticized  in  se-  He  was  found  in  company  with  Judge  Terry, 
vere  terms  the  action  of  the  city  government,  who  opposed  the  arrest,  and  in  so  doing  danger- 
aod  commented  particularly  on  the  character  ously  stabbed  Mr.  Hopldns,  one  of  the  commit- 
of  a  man  named  Casey  (who  had  served  a  term  tee's  police.  Hie  judge  was  subsequently  ar- 
in  the  N.  T.  state  prison),  a  member  of  the  rested  by  the  committee  and  held  a  prisoner 
board  of  supervisors,  and  whose  influence  over  till  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  when  he  was 
the  political  caucuses  of  his  party  was  potent,  released  or  tried  and  acquitted.  A  few  weeks 
He  was  charged  with  selling  nominations  for  a  later  the  committee  surrendered  its  power, 
price,  and  with  fumishiog  bullies  and  ballot-  having,  during  its  extraordinary  administration 
box  stnffera  to  elect  his  nominees ;  and  also  wiUi  of  public  affairs,  tried  and  disposed  of  some  80 
procoring  the  passage  of  fraudulent  bills  through  cases  brought  before  them ;  4  of  their  prisoners 
the  board  of  which  he  was  a  member.  On  May  were  executed,  1  committed  suicide  while  his 
14^  Casey  murdered  Mr.  King  by  shooting  him  case  was  under  deliberation,  and  most  of  the 
10  the  street)  and  then  gave  himself  into  the  others  were  banished  from  the  state.  The  pro- 
hands  of  the  authorities.  The  vigilance  com-  ceedings  of  the  committee  were  attended  with 
mittee,  which  had  never  been  disbanded,  was  heavy  expense,  which  was  borne  by  voluntary 
now  put  into  active  operation.    The  city  prison  tM>ntribtttion&     The  ensuing  election  resulted 
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in  the  ohoioe  of  city  and  ooantj  officers  fkYor-  tivator  to  seek  a  new  locality.    The  principal 

able  to  the  committee,  and  the  city  has  been  yegetable  prodactions  of  Lower  California  are 

comparatively  qniet  and  orderly  ever  since.    A  maize,  wheat,  beans,    peas,    manioc,   grapes, 

namber  of  suits  for  damages  have  been  com-  oranges^  lemons,  citrons,  prunes,  dates,  puuH 

menced  against  members  of  the  committee  by  tains,  and  pineapples.    The  chief  animals  are 

certain  parties  who  had  been  expelled. — The  wild  sheep,  goats,  liorses,  homed  cattle,  mulea, 

elastic  energy  and  nnconouerable  enterprise  of  and  pigs.    The  adjoining  seas  are  stored  with 

the  people  of  California  have  been  strikingly  an  abundance  of  ezoellent  fish.    There  is  a 

illustrated  in  the  rise,  progr^  repeated  de-  pearl  fishery  in  the  S.  part  of  the  gulf  of  Cali- 

struction,  and  rapid  resuscitation  of  her  prin-  foraia,  which  in  1851  employed  15  boats  and 

cipal  towns.    In  the  earlier  history  of  the  gold  prodaced  pearb  which  were  worth  $85,000. 

fever,  when  the  principal  meroantUe  operations  it  is  said  that  valuable  gdd  mines  abound  in 

of  California  were  conducted  in  canvas  tents  this  peninsula.    The  chief  towns  are  La  Paz, 

or  rudely  constructed  wooden  buildings,  the  the  capital^  and  Loreto.    Pop.  in  1850, 12,000. 

chief  towns  were  frequently  destroyed  by  fire  Lower  California  was  discovered  by  Fortuno 

or  flood,  or  both.    £re  a  month  had  passed  Zimenes,    in    1584.      In    1688    tiie    Jesoita 

after  one  of  these  destructive  visitations,  other  formed  establishments  here,  and  instructed  the 

buildings  would  take  the  places  of  those  destroy-  nativee  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  ci  civiliar 

ed,  and  ^parently  all  traces  of  the  fire  would  tion  ;  but  \r  1767  they  were  expelled,  and 

be  lost  in  the  bustteand  business  activity  of  the  the  destinies  of  California  committed  to  the 

town.    San  Frandsoo,  the  metropolis  of  Call-  guardianship   of  the   Dominican   monks    of 

fomia,  has  been  six  times  nearly  destroyed  Qie  city  of  Mexico,  who  were  very  fiir  from 

by  fire.    Sacramento,  and  other  large  towns,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predeoea- 

have  also  suffered  in  the  same  way.    The  to-  sora. 

tal  loss  by  fire  in  San  Francisco   alone  has  CALIGNT,    Jean    Akt^hor   Hub    db,    a 

been  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  yet  the  growth  French  engineer,  member  of  a  French  funily 

of  that  town  is  without  a  pariJlel  on  this  con-  which  has  produced  a  great  number  of  able 

linent.  engineers,  bom  in  1657,  died  in  1731.    He  was 

CALIFORNIA,  Guu  of  (  Sp.,  Mar  Bermej(k,  present  at  the  sieges  of  Valenciennes^  Fribourg, 
or  the  Bed  sea),  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific,  which  Courtrai,  Furnes,  Dixmnde,  and  eventually  bo- 
separates  the  peninsula  of  California  from  the  came  director  of  the  fortifications  of  Buigundy, 
Mexican  states  of  Sonora  and  Cinaloa.  It  is  where  he  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
about  700  mUes  in  length,  and  from  40  to  100  in  canal  of  that  name.  During  the  bombardment 
breadth.  Its  coast  is  indented  with  many  small  of  Calais  by  the  English,  he  decided  the  issue  of 
bays,  and  numerous  ishmds  stud  its  surface,  the  battle  by  the  2  forts.  Fort  Rouge  and  Fort 
The  rivers  Colorado  and  Gila  discharge  their  Vert,  successively  thrown  np  in  such  a  manner 
waters  into  its  upper  extremity,  and  the  vil-  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  hostile  army, 
loges  of  Loreto,  La  Paz,  and  Guaymas  are  sit-  Again  in  1706,  after  tlie  battle  of  Ramillies,  he 
u^ed  on  its  shores.  Tlus  gulf  has  been  cele-  frustrated  the  plans  of  Marlborough,  by  caonng 
brated  for  its  pearl  fishery.  the  two  banks  of  the  canals  of  Leffinghes  and 

CALIFORNIA,  LowsB,  or  Old  (Sp.,  Baja^  of  Bruges  to  be  inundated,  although  his  own 

or  Vi^  (Mifornia\  a  department  and  penin-  estates  were  the  first  to  suffer  from  thisinunda- 

sula  of  the  Mexican  republic,  situated  on  Uie  tion.    He  also  constructed  the  great  dam  on 

TV.  coast  of  North  America,  and  having  Upper  the  Aar,  at  Grarelines,  and  8  forts  with  bastions 

or  New  California  N.,  Sonora  and  the  gulf  of  at  Fumes. 

California  £.,  and  the  Pacific  ocean  S.  and  W.  CALIGULA,  Ciitrs  C^bsab  Attoubtus  Gmt- 

It  is  about  750  miles  in  length,  and  from  80  to  VAinovs,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 

150  miles  in  breadth.    This  region  is  of  vol-  bom  in  camp,  it  is  supposed  in  Germany,  A.  D. 

canic  origin,  and  is  traversed  throughout  by  12,  murdered  in  Borne,  Jan.  24, 41.    His  idck- 

Jbe  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains,  which  name  of  Caligula,  the  use  of  which,  in  his  latter 

ttains  in  some  places  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  years,  he  held  a  serious  offence,  came  from  the 

5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    These  military  boot  or  brogue,  caUgOy  worn  by  the 

mountains  are  in  general  barren  and  desolate  common  legionary  soldiers,  which  he  was  made 

near  their  summits;  but  at  their  base,  cactuses  to  wear  in  his  early  childhood,  for  the  purpose 

of  extraordinary  size  are  to  be  met  with,  and  of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  men,  which, 

such   of  the  valleys   as   have   a  sufficiency  in  fact,  he  retained  to  the  last    After  the  mur- 

of  water  are  of  exuberant  fertility.    The  cli-  der  of  his  father,  by  Piso  and  Pkncina,  and  the 

mate  is  variable.    The  summer  temperature  exile  and  voluntary  death  of  his  mother,  in  the 

on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ranges  from  58**  isle  of  Pandataria,  he  was  brought  np  by  his 

to  n°.    The  sky  is  remarkable  for  its  trans^  great-grandmother,  livia  Augusta,  unUl  her 

parency  and  deep  azure  color,  save  at  sun-  death ;  when  he  was  taken  to  the  honse  of  hia 

set,  when  it  is  often  variegated  by  the  most  grandmother,  Antonia.  Having  escaped  the  fate 

beautiful  shades  of  violet,  purple,  and  green,  of  his  mother  and  brothers,  he  ingratiated  him- 

In  winter  there  is  heavy  rain  and  terrific  torna-  self  with  Tiberina  who  promoted  him  to  offices 

does  of  wind,  which  sweep  the  soil  from  every  of  honor,  and  held  out  to  him  hopes  of  the  suc- 

expoeed  position  into  the  sea, andforoe  the  eui-  ceasi<m.    It  was  one  of  the  earliest  pleasures 
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of  CaKgoIa  to  be  present  at  exeontions,  and  the  propriety  of  eeclading  himself  and  taking 
he  became  in  his  yonth  an  amateur  in  the  hellebore.  He  scarcely  slept  8  hours  out  of  the 
inspection  of  human  agonies,  as  in  his  matnrer  24 ;  and^  even  during  these,  his  slumbers  were 
years  he  was  a  cnrions  and  higenions  inventor  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams  and  apparitions. 
of  new  torments.  Hie  death  of  Tiberius,  He  often  passed  whole  nights  in  pacing  up  and 
A.  D.  87,  which  was  caused  or  accelerated  by  down  the  vast  porticos  of  his  palace,  waiting 
Caligula,  brought  him  into  power.  By  his  the  approach  of  day,  and  invoking  it  with  pas- 
testament,  Tiberius  had  associated  with  Cains,  sionate  apostrophes ;  in  all  things,  he  was 
in  the  empire  Tiberius  Gemellus,  the  son  of  different,  and  differently  organized,  from  other 
the  elder  Drusus,  his  own  son  by  Agrippina  men.  Immediately  on  his  recovery,  he  threw 
Yipsania,  who  had  been  poisoned  by  Bejanus ;  off  all  restraint.  We  find  him  committing 
but  on  the  pretext  of  his  youth,  Caligula  incest  with  his  8  sisters,  Julia,  Agrippina, 
procured  that  he  should  be  set  aside  by  the  and  Drusilla;  disgracing,  impoverishing,  ban- 
aenate,  although  in  every  other  respect  he  isbing  the  2  former,  on  her  death  deifying 
affected  a  profound  respect  for  the  will  of  the  the  latter,  and  then  chuckling  within  himself 
late  emperor,  even  to  the  idlowing  the  wretch-  in  idiotic  ddight  at  the  idea  that  he  had  got 
es  who  were  lying  under  sentence  of  death  in  all  his  flatterers  into  a  deadly  dilemma ;  since 
the  dungeons,  and  who  now  expected  the  act  they  were  equally  guilty  of  impiety  and  worthy 
of  grace  usual  at  a  new  accession,  to  be  stran-  of  death  if  they  should  mourn  for  Drusilla  the 
gled.  But  for  a  time,  the  world  had  a  moment  woman,  when  Drusilla  is  a  goddess,  or  rejoice 
in  which  to  breathe  freely.  A  foreign  writer,  at  the  deification  of  Drusilla.  when  Drusilla  the 
not  a  native  or  inliabitont  of  Bome,  has  left  a  woman  is  dead.  We  find  him  putting  to 
singular  record  of  this  brief  epoch,  so  strangely  death,  in  torture,  the  adulators^  who  had  vow- 
contrasted  with  tliose  which  preceded  and  fol-  ed  their  own  lives  for  the  restoration  of  his 
lowed  it.  **  The  Greeks,*'  he  writes,  **had  no  life,  in  order  to  teach  them  to  keep  their  word 
quarrels  with  barbarians^  nor  the  soldiers  with  with  the  gods.  We  find  him,  economically, 
tne  citizens.  Men  could  not  sufficiently  admire  giving  the  old  gladiators  to  the  beasts  of  the 
the  incredible  felicity  of  this  young  prince.  He  circus,  for  the  twofold  reason  that  meat  is  dear, 
had  immense  riches;  great  forces,  both  by  and  that  supporting  old  gladiators  is  a  needless 
land  and  sea;  prodigious  revenues,  coming  in  to  expense  to  the  state.  We  find  him  delighted 
him  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The  limits  at  being  able  to  convict  the  consuls  of  treason, 
of  his  empire  were  no  less  than  the  Bhine  and  in  either  case,  whether  they  should  or  i^onld 
the  £uphrate8,beyond  which  there  existed  only  not  celebrate  the  victory  of  Actium ;  since,  on 
savage  populations,  the  Scythians,  the  Par-  his  mother's  side,  he  is  of  the  family  of  Augua- 
thians^  the  Germans.  Thus,  from  the  rising  of  tns,  the  victor ;  on  his  grandmother's,  of  that 
the  sun  to  his  setting,  over  the  continent  and  in  of  the  vanquished  Antony.  We  find  him  build- 
the  isles,  even  beyond  the  sea,  there  was  no  ing  bridges  from  Baiao  to  Puteoli,  more  than  a 
sentiment  but  joy.  Italy,  Bome,  Europe,  Asia,  league  in  length,  the  pontoons  of  which  are  all  the 
held  constant  holiday.  For  under  no  other  com  fieet  which  supplied  Bome  with  food,  so 
emperor  had  men  tasted  such  repose,  had  they  that  the  city  is  famished  during  the  continuance 
been  permitted  so  tranquil  an  enjoyment  of  o^  the  fabric,  the  superstructure  of  which  is  a 
their  own  property.  In  all  towns  were  to  be  second  Appian  way,  with  taverns  and  wine  shops 
seen  altars,  victims,  sacrifices^  men  clad  in  white  on  the  wayside,  and  groves  of  timber  trees  to 
and  crowned  with  flowers,  games,  concerts,  shade  the  passengers,  and  rivulets  of  freshwater, 
festivals,  dances,  horse-races*  revelry  of  all  running  far  out  to  sea,  to  water  the  horses,  and 
kinds.  Bich  and  poor,  noble  and  plebeian,  then,  to  crown  the  celebration,  ordering  the 
debtor  and  creditor,  master  and  slave,  all  par-  crowds  who  came  to  gaze  upon  the  wonder  to 
took  of  one  common  happines^  as  if  it  had  been  be  thrown  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  bewail- 
A  saturnalia.^'  For  7  months  tnis  state  of  things  ing  his  bad  luck  because  it  is  fine  weather  with 
continued,  when,  in  consequence  of  debauch-  a  calm  sea,  so  that  most  of  these  victims  of  his 
eriea  and  excesses,  the  prince  fell  iU,  and  was  like  merry  mood  make  their  escape  by  swimming, 
to  die;  and  the  Boman  world,  ignorant  into  what  .Even  in  his  more  harmless  pleasures,  we  find 
hands  it  would  fall  next^  gave  itself  up  to  de-  the  same  cynical  and  insane  humor:  removing 

r'r.  All  men  put  on  mourning ;  they  sat  up  the  velaria  from  the  amphitheatres,  for  the  pleas- 
night  long,  and  beset  the  palace  gates  for  ure  of  seeing  the  whole  people  in  an  agony  of 
tidings.  Men  vowed  their  lives  to  redeem  that  heat  and  suffocation,  under  the  fierce  blaze  of 
of  Oaligula.  There  is  much  cause  to  believe  an  Italian  noontide;  invading  Germany,  invad- 
that  from  this  time  forth  he  became,  if  he  ing  Britain,  with  innumerable  armies  and  great 
had  not  been  one  before,  a  madman.  From  fieets,  in  order  to  make  the  legionaries  collect 
his  in£mcy  he  had  been  subject  to  epilepsy,  sea  shells  in  their  helmets,  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
Korally  and  physically,  his  nature  was  with-  quered  ocean;  and  for  want  of  German  captives 
out  balance  or  regulation  ;  at  one  time  to  exhibit  at  his  triumph,  having  some  unhappy 
undei^ing  the  most  extraordinary  fatigues,  at  Gauls,  who  were  as  much  civilized  men  and 
another  scarcely  able  to  support  himself;  con-  citizens  as  himself  taught  to  speak  German, 
fessing,  at  moments,  that  ne  was  conscious  of  and  led  through  the  streets  with  their  hair, 
the  germs  of  incipient  madness^  and  considering  which  had  been  let  to  grow  long,  dyed  red,  in 
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order  to  simnlate  prisoners  of  war,  but  not  to 
nmnlate  their  fate,  since  that  was  real,  for  Uiey 
were  all  scourged  and  beheaded,  as  if  they  iiad 
been  genuine  Germans.  Lastly,  we  find  him 
not  only  wishing  that  all  the  Roman  people  had 
but  a  single  neck,  that  he  might  finish  them  all 
at  one  blow,  bnt  actually  preparing  to  destroy 
half  the  senate,  and  more  than  half  the  eques- 
trian order,  when  he  was  himself  antictpi^ed 
by  the  daggers  of  Oasslus  ChsBrea  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators,  who  brought  relief  to  Borne  by 
murdering  him  4  months  after  his  return  to  the 
eternal  city.  Tet  there  were  those  who  sin- 
cerely mourned  him,  and  honored  his  remains. 
The  pr»torians  regretted  him,  for  he  gave 
them  gold  and  license  and  blood.  The  friv- 
olous women  and  the  dissipated  young  men  of 
Rome  regretted  him,  for  he  encouraged  their 
debaucheries,  gave  them  pageantries,  ^ames, 
shows  of  gladiators — ^in  a  word,  somethmg  to 
do.  What  is  strange  is  this,  that  the  Jew 
Agrippa  came  at  dead  of  night,  to  carry  off 
the  mortal  relics  of  his  master,  at  the  nsk  of 
his  own  life,  and  give  to  them  the  rites  of 
sepulture ;  that  his  sisters,  Julia  and  Agrippina, 
wnom  he  had  outraged,  compelled  to  ix^amy, 
and  then  disgraced  for  the  infamy  to  which  he 
had  compelled  them,  immediately  on  their  re- 
turn from  banishment,  removed  his  remains  to 
a  more  honorable  sepulchre ;  that  Milonia 
OsBsonia,  his  wife,  who,  neither  young  nor  beau- 
tiful, exercised  so  strange  a  fascination  over 
him,  that  he  had  threatened  to  put  her  to  the 
rack  in  order  to  make  her  explain  how  she 
made  him  love  her,  remained  in  attendance  on 
his  corpse,  covered  with  his  blood,  until  the 
murderers  returned,  when  she  opened  her 
bosom  to  their  swords,  bidding  them  to  haste, 
in  order  that  she  might  die  with  her  husband. 
Cesonia's  request  was  granted,  and  she  as  well 
as  the  daughter  she  h^  borne  to  Caligula  wAs 
put  to  death. 

CALIPH  (Arab.  Ehalifa\  the  title  of  the 
successors  of  Mohammed.  There  were  8  cali- 
phates: 1st,  the  Oriental,  first  established  at 
Mecca  in  632,  afterward  at  Damascus  under  the 
Ommyiades,  and  finally,  till  1258,  under  the 
Abbassides  at  Bagdad;  2d,  that  of  Cordova, 
founded  in  756  by  Abderrdiman,  a  member  of 
the  family  of  the  Ommyiades,  which  lasted  un- 
til 1081 ;  dd,  that  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  Fatimites, 
founded  in  909  by  Obeiaallah,  who  pretended 
to  be  descended  from  the  prophet's  daughter, 
Fatima;  it  lasted  until  1171,  when  it  was  over- 
thrown by  SsUadin.  The  power  of  the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad  was  shaken  in  934,  when  Rhadi  as- 
sumed the  office  of  Bmir  al  omra  (captain  of  the 
captains),  with  which  the  exercise  of  the  absolute 
power,  in  the  name  of  the  caliph,  was  united. 
In  Egypt,  however,  the  caliphs  maintained  their 
spiritual  authority  until  the  conquest  of  that 
country  by  the  Turks  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  The  Turkish  sultans  now  assumed 
the  dignity  of  caliph,  and  the  grand  seignior  at 
Constantinople  retains  it  to  the  present  day, 
though  his  claim  to  spiritual  authority  is  not 


much  regarded  outside  of  Turicey.  A  new 
work  on  the  caliphs,  by  Dr.  Weil,  is  going 
through  the  press  of  Perthes  in  Gotha,  and  an- 
nounced to  be  published  in  the  course  of  1858. 
The  following  table  presents  a  chronological 
list  of  the  successive  <»liphs,  and  of  the  dose  of 
their  reigns : 


1st  OiiBirrAL  GAUntt. 
(CALiras  or  Abasia.) 

Almbekr A.D.S8S-4M 

Onurl 644 

Otiunmn 6fi 

All 661 

Hmbu 661 

(Ommtiavm.) 

Moftwyfah  1 661—680 

TesidI 688 

MoAWybli  11 688 

Merwan  1 684 

AbdelMalek^ 70ft 

WalidI 715 

Bol/nuui 717 

Onuurll 790 

Teztdll T24 

Hashem 748 

Walid  II 744 

Teddlll 744 

Ibrahim 744 

ICenranU 7S0 

(ABBASSDaBb^ 

Abnl  Abbas 790-754 

Aba  Olaffar,  called  Al 
ICanaoor  (the  Ttetoii* 

oos) 7T5 

Mahdl 785 

Hadl 785 

Haroan  al  Baahld 809 

Amln 818 

AlMamon 888 

llotaasem 841 

Wathek 817 

MotawBckal 861 

MosUaaer ^ 861 

Mostaln 866 

Motax 

Hohtadl 

Motamed 899 

Motadhed 909 

Moetafl 908 

Moctader 989 

Kaher 984 

Bbadi 940 

Ifotaki 944 

Mostakfl 944 

MoU 974 

Tal 991 

Kader 1081 

Kalm 1075 


Mdktadi 1094 

Ifortader 1118 

IfosUnhad 1185 

RBsUd 11«S 

Ifoetafl 1160 

Ifoatanjed 1170 

Mostadhi 1180 

Naser 

Zaher 

Ifoatanser '.'.'.'.'.".  1948 

Moatawm 1988 

9iL    CALirBB  or  Oobdota. 

Abdemhmaa  I 196— 78T 

HaahemL 790 

AlHakeml 891 

Abderrahman  II 8Stt 

Mohammed  L 888 

Almondhlr 888 

Abdallah 918 

Abderrahman  III 961 

AlHakem  II 978 

HaahemU 190O 

Ifohammod  Al  Mahdi 

(deposed) 1009 

Bolrman 1010 

Mohammed  (reelected).  1018 
Hashem  (reeieeted). .. .  1018 

Hamad lOlT 

Abderrahman  IV 1091 

Kaalm 1021 

Yahye 10S8 

Abderrahman  V. 1098 

Mohammed  III 1084 

Yahre  (reelected) 1085 

Hashem  III 1081 

8d.  Caliphs  or  Egtpx^  OK 
FATDima. 

Obeidallah 909—988 

Kalem  Abal  Kaalm.. ..    949 

AlManaoor 958 

Moes 979 

Aziz 998 

Hakem 1081 

Baher 1088 

AbaTaminMoatanBer..  1094 
Abal  Kaalm  Mostali . .. .  1181 
Abol  Manaoor  Amer . . .  1188 

Hafed 1149 

Dafer 1188 

Favez 1160 

Adhed U71 


OALIPPnS,  a  Greek  astronomer,  bom  at 
Cyzicus,  in  the  4th  century  B.  0.  He  went  to 
Athens^  and  became'  associated  with  Aristotle, 
whom  he  assisted  in  rectifying  and  completing 
the  diBcoYeries  of  Eudoxus.  Already  seYenu 
attempts  had  been  made  to  express  in  en- 
tire numbers  the  8  great  natural  unities  of 
time,  the  solar  year,  the  lunar  month,  and  the 
Bohur  day.  A  century  before,  Meton  had  discoY- 
ered  that  19  years  corresponded  to  285  months, 
or  6,940  days.  Calippus  obs^Yed  that  by  this 
calcdation  there  was  an  error  of  about  |^  of  a 
day  each  19  years,  which  he  proposed  to  avoid 
by  quadrupling  the  cycle  and  reckoning  it  at 
76  years,  and  omitting  one  entire  day  in  each 
cycle.  This  period  of  76  years  was  called  the 
Oalippic  cyde,  and  was  adopted  by  astron- 
omers after  the  year  880  B.  G. 

OALIXTIl^ES  (from  the  Latin  calix,  chal- 
ice). There  are  2  sects  in  ecclesiastical  history 
known  by  this  name.  I.  Those  who  demanded 
the   comnmnion   in  both  kinds  for  laymen. 
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These  Oalixtinefl  were  a  branoh  of  the  Hussites,  le^j^ates  to  Germany,  a  diet  was  held  at  Wtlrz- 
aod  are  also  called  Utraquista.     They  were  burg,  and  finally  the  p<uitum  Calixtinum^  or 
the  more  moderate  of  the  2  branches  of  the  concordat  ofWorms,  was  concladed.  Henry  sent 
followers  of  that  reformer,  and  were  will-  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  and  in  1123  the  first 
ing  to  oompromit  the  remaining  8  of  the  4  Lateran  cooncil  was  held,  at  which  800  bishops 
points  wbioh  Uie  Bohemian  heretics  had  sub-  were  present,  and  in  this  council  Henry  was 
mitted,  as  the  terms  of  reconciliation,  at  a  absolved,  and  the  question  of  investiture  finally 
council  of  Basel  (Feb.  16,  1483).    The  4  points  settled.    The  remiunder  of  his  life  was  spent 
were,   1,  the   use  of  the  cup;    2,  the   free  by  Calixtus  in  active  labor  for  the  good  of  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God ;  8,  the  aboli-  church  and  of  his  states ;  aod  he  paid  particu- 
tion  of  clerical  endowments;  4,  the  punish-  lar  attention  to  the  decoration  of  St  Peter^s 
ment  by  the  civil  magistrate  of  heinous  trans-  church,  and  repairing  the  aqueducts  of  Rome, 
gressiona  and  mortal  sins.    At  an  embassy  held  III.  (Alfonso  Bobgia),  a  member  of  tlie  Span- 
at  Prague  some  time  after,  the  Catholics  in-  ish  branch  of  the  Borgia  family,  born  at  Yalen- 
trodnced  these  4  articles,  so  amended  as  that  cia,  was  pope  from  1455  until  Aug.  6,  1458, 
they  ooidd  support  them ;  but  now  the  Bohe-  when  he  diea.    After  having  received  an  excel- 
mian  reformers  refused  to   accept   them   as  lent  education,  he  was  promoted  to  a  canonry 
amended.    The  Oaliztines,  however,  attaching  by  the  anti-pope  Benedict  XIII.  rPeter  do  Luna), 
80  modi  importance  to  tibe  1st  of  the  4  ar-  whosepartywasembracedbyAlfonsoy.,kingof 
tides,  consented  to  waive  the  other  8,  in  con-  Aragon.    Having  soon  after  been  called  to  the 
sideration  of  securing  this.     They  were  op*  royal  council  by  the  above-mentioned  prince,  he 
posed  by  the  Taborites  or  Orphans,  who  con-  was  sent  by  him  to  Benedict's  successor,  in  or- 
tended  for  all  the  4  The  event  proved  in  &vor  der  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  pretensions ; 
of  the  Galixtines,  for  in  the  following  year  a  and  having  succeeded  in  this  mission,  he  nego- 
decisive  battle  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  Tabor-  tiated  the  reconciliation  of  his  sovereign  with 
ites,  and  thereafter  the  only  distinction  from  Pope  Martin  Y.,  and  was  rewarded  by  that 
the  Catholic  communion  which  the  Hussite  pontiff  with  the   archbishopric  of  Valencia, 
party  enjoyed,  was  that  for  which  the  Calix-  About   15    years   afterward  (1444),  he  was 
tines  contended.     II.  The  other  body  known  made  cardinal  by  Eugenius  I  v.,  as  a  reward 
as  Calijrtines  were  the  followers  of  George  for  essential  services  in  negotiating  a  reconcili- 
Calixtofl^  one  of  the  reformers  in  the  16th  cen-  ation  between  himself  and  Alfonso  Y.    On 
tory,  the  fbnnder  of  the  party  called  Syncre-  April  8,  1455,  he  succeeded  Nicholas  Y.  on  the 
tiste.    Bee  Oamxtits,  Gboboe.  papal  throne.    The  ruling  idea  of  his  ponti- 
CALIXTUS,  the  name  of  8  popes.    The  first,  fioate  was  the  revival  of  tiie  crusades  against 
born  in  slavery,  was  bishop  of  Rome  from  the  Turks.    He  made  the  most  energetic  and 
217  to   223,  when  he   is  said   by  some   to  persevering  efforts  to  unite  all  the  powers  of 
have  Boffereid  martyrdom.    U.  Born  near  Be-  Christendom  in  this  undertaking,  but  without 
san^n,  died  in  Rome,  March  18,  1124.    His  much  success.    This  pope  is  said  to  have  admin- 
funily  name  was  Guido  of  Burgundy,  and  he  istered  the  government  of  the  church  with  zeal 
was  the  6th  son  of  WUUam,  count  of  Burgundy,  and  ability.    The  greatest  fault  which  he  com- 
and  related  to  the  queen  of  France,  the  em-  mitted  was  the  elevation  of  his  2  unworthy 
p^or  of  Giermany,  and  the  king  of  England*  nephews,  Rodngo  Lenzuolo  and  Milo,  to  the 
In  1096  he  was  fdready  archbishop  of  Yienne.  dignity  of  cardinal,  the  former  of  whom  be- 
and  he  socvn  after  went  to  France  and  England  oame  afterward  pope  under  the  name  of  Alex- 
in the  quality  of  papal  legate,  principally  in  or-  ander  YI. 

der  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  lay  investi-  CALIXTUS,  Geoboe,  properly  Calussn,  a 
tore.  In  1119,  Gelasins  H.  died  at  uie  abbey  Lutheran  divine,  bom  at  Medby  in  Holstein, 
of  Oluny,  and  Calixtus  was  appointed  to  sue-  Deo.  14, 1586,  died  at  Helmstadt,  March  19, 1656. 
oeed  hiin.  He  held  councils  at  Toulouse  and  He  studied  successively  at  Helmstadt,  Jena, 
at  Bheima,  at  the  latter  of  which  427  bishops  and  Giessen,  Tubingen,  and  Heidelberg.  With  a 
abbots  were  present,  while  the  emperor  Henry  son  of  an  opulent  Dutch  gentleman  named 
Y.  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity,  with  80,000  Overbeck  he  made  the  tour  of  England  and 
men.  Nevertheless  he  was  solemnly  excommu-  Germany,  and  by  this  means  became  acquaint- 
nicated  by  Calixtus,  in  preeence  of  the  council,  ed  with  uiany  of  the  leading  reformers  of  those 
Among  other  decrees  of  this  council  was  one  countries.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  had,  before 
declaring  the  archbi^op  of  York  independent  his  departure  from  the  continent,  been  inter-  ^ 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After  closing  ested  in  the  talents  of  Calixtus,  by  a  discussion  * 
the  council  Calixtus  went  to  Rome  in  1120,  in  which  he  had  heard  him  engaged  with  a  Jesuit, 
where  an  anti-pope,  named  Gregory  YHI.,  had  On  his  return  the  duke  appointed  him  to  a  pro- 
establidied  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  fessorship  in  Helmstadt.  Helmstadt  was  one 
emperor ;  bat  Calixtus  expeUed  him,  and  with  of  the  original  protesters  against  the  '•*'  Form  of 
the  aid  of  the  neighboring  princes  stormed  Concord,'^  that  famous  instrument  drawn  up  in 
the  castle  of  Sutri,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  1577,  and  always  regarded  as  the  Magna  Char- 
made  him  prisoner.  He  next  attacked  the  Fran-  ta  of  Lutheranism.  Every  thing  in  Helmstadt 
gipani,  and  Oenci,  broke  their  power,  and  threw  then  readily  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  Calvin- 
down  their  oastles.    Li  1121  and  1122  he  sent  istio  tendencies.    Consequently,  when  Calixtus, 
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at  the  oonferenoe  of  Thoni  (1645),  shoired  him-  more  extended  in  ecHnpaas  and  more  direralfied 
^fielf  60  moderate  in  his  Lutheran  opinions  as  to  than  we  are  at  first  dispoeed  to  helieve.  Of 
favor  and  attempt  the  rooondliation  of  the  manjapedeeofhirdsi  the  wild  aquatic  and  aemi- 
Protestanta  and  the  Reformed  church,  he  fell  aquatic  legions  of  the  duck,  goose,  crane,  plo* 
under  the  hatred  of  Calovius  and  his  adherents,  ver,  and  sandpiper  fiunilies^  we  know  little  in  re- 
who  insisted  on  his  excommunication  from  the  lation  to  their  call  heyond  their  pairing  cries, 
Lutheran  church  aa  suspected  of  Calyinism.  used  as  nlljing  notes  or  signals  when  on  their 
Meanwhile,  another  party  had  just  accused  him  TojrageiL  or  as  alarm  calls  when  startled  hj  the 
of  CatholicisfD,  on  account  of  one  of  Ids  works,  i^proacn  of  their  enemies.  A  closer  intimacj 
the'*  Epitome  of  Moral  Theology.*'  Ontheotber  would,  prohably,  teach  ns  that  erai  the  most 
hand,  the  Catholics  regarded  him  as  their  most  olent,  m  an  ordinary  sense,  of  the  feathered 
sagracions  and  insidious  enemy.  To  sustain  him-  raoea,  have  their  sounds  expressive  of  tender- 
seU"  under  this  triple  flte  was  no  small  task.  He  neas  to  their  mates,  of  affection  to  their  youngs 
considered  a  union  of  thesundered  body  of  Christ  of  alarm  when  the  enemy  is  at  hand,  of  giatuli- 
feasible,  if  theconflietiugpartleseouldbeindnoed  tkm  on  reassembling  after  absence,  <^  invitatioo 
to  return  to  the  odcumenical  councils  and  lawa  to  partake  in  the  food  which  ia  opportunely 
of  the  first  5  centuries.  This  plan  gave  rise  to  found,  or  oi  recall  at  the  hour  of  roosting, 
what  is  known  in  eoclefliasticid  history  as  Syncre-  Many  birds,  which  are  mute  in  the  countrioB 
tism,  though  the  followers  of  Calixtusaresome-  to  which  they  migrate  in  the  winter  month% 
times  call^  CalixtinesL  These  Calixtines,  how*  and  have  the  reputati<m  of  being  entirely  voice- 
ever,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Hussite  kas,  are  clamorous  when  they  breed,  as  is  the 
sect  of  the  same  name.  He  had  embraced  the  caae  with  the  European  woodcock  {acolopaoi 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  that  modified  his  ryttuolay,  and  the  jackBnipe,orJudcock(a0M0- 
treatment  of  the  ethical  system  of  Christianity,  fax  gallinula\  both  of  which  are  reputed  dumb 
He  was  the  first  writer  who  attempted  a  truly  in  the  countries  where  they  are  ahot,  while  in 
scientific  and  phUosophio  symbol  of  Christiani-  those  where  they  breed  they  are  known  to 
ty.  The  Calixtine  controversy  continued  long  have  at  least  one  note,  and  probably  have  many- 
after  his  death,  so  that  his  influenoe  on  the  the-  others,  which  are  either  never  heard,  never  di»- 
ology  of  the  succeeding  age  was  greater  than  on  tinguished,  or,  if  both,  are  assigned  to  othera 
that  of  his  own.  th^  those  to  whieh  they  belong,  being  ntto^ 

CALEIN^G,  the  process  of  driving  tarred  oak-  only  in  the  seclusion  of  remote  and  solitary 

um  into  the  seams  between  the  i^anks  of  ships,  in  places,  and  addressed  <mly  to  thdr  young  whdi 

order  to  render  the  joints  water-tight    A  wisp  m  privacy,  or  to  their  mates  when  in  the  hoar 

of  the  oakum  is  drawn  out  and  rolled  together  of  court^ip,  or  when  sitting  on  their  egss,  or 

between  the  hands,  and  being  laid  over  the  caring  for  th^r  tender  broods.    Some  birds  are 

seam,  is  driven  by  a  wedge-sdiaped  instrumenL  known  by  their  clan||  of  tongues,  as  they  sweep 

called  the  calking  iron.    The  work  is  afterward  throu^  tiie  heavens  m  their  migrationa,  danoor- 

gone  over  with  a  more  powerful  instrument  of  ing  in  order  to  regulate  their  squadrons  in  the 

the  same  kind,  which  is  hdd  by  one  man  and  starless  night,  as  wild  geese,  cranea,  and  many 

struck  with  a  beetle  hdd  by  anotiier.    When  of  the  waders,  which,  when  they  are  alarmed  by 

all  the  oakum  is  forced  in  that  is  practicaUe,  the  sportsman,  rise  voiceless  and  unheard,  and 

the  seams  are  payed  over  with  melted  pitch,  feed  in  the  daytime  silent  in  the  woods  and 

and  where  they  are  to  be  covered  with  copper,  wastes  which  they  inhabit.    Others  fly  aXeni^ 

a  thread  of  spnnyam  is  laid  in  to  make  them  feed  nlent,  and  are,  so  fiur  as  we  know,  ailent 

flush  with  the  planks.  at  all  times,  except  when  they  spring  npon  the 

CALL  OF  BIRDS.  Thecall  of  the  feathered  wing  in  any  sudden  alarm.  Some  again,  aa  the 
races  must  not  be  ccmfoonded  with  their  song,  passenger  pigeons,  make  their  migrations  in 
from  which  it  is  entirely  and  in  all  senses  dia-  silence,  take  wing  in  silence  when  uarmed,  yet 
tinct.  The  former  is  their  language,  at  all  when  alone  in  the  woods,  undisturbed  and  fear- 
times,  in  all  seasons,  and  is  expressive,  in  so  far  less,  make  the  green  sontndes  sonorous  with 
as  they  con  express  them,  of  all  their  wants,  their  conversations ;  others,  like  rooks,  are  aft 

Eassions,  and  desires,  one  alone  excepted ;  the  all  times,  eq>eflially  in  the  breeding  season, 

ttter  is  occasional,  limited  to  a  single  season  of  habitually  noisy,  yet  rise  in  flocks  without  soond 

the  year,  when  the  bird  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  signaL    The  song  of  all  birds  in  a  wild  state 

limited  to  a  nnglesex,  the  mde,  and  expressive  is  limited  to  the  season  of  pairing^  when  the 

bat  of  a  single  feeling,  that  of  amorous  desire,  female,  like  the  girl  described  by  Moore  in 

Many  birds  have  no  power  of  song;  none,  so  far  one  of  his  poems,  invariably  *^  gives  to  song 

as  it  is  yet  ascertained,  are  without  a  call.   Some,  what  gold  could  never  buy,"  or  while  she  ia 

so  far  as  it  has  been  shown,  have  but  a  single  call  brooding  hopefully  on  her  eggs  cheered  by  the 

to  express  all  their  inclinations— cdthongh  it  may  love  notes  of  the  faithful  lover,  who  recreates 

be  doubted  whether  a  more  extended  acquaint-  her  patient  labors  with  his  voice,  but  ceases  to 

ance  with  many  cxf  l^e  wild  tribes,  whose  dis-  sing  when  he,  also,  has  cares  paternal  to  fulfiL 

tant  haunts  and  secluded  habits  prevent  the  In  some  species  which  do  not  sing,  there  is  an 

great  enemy,  man,  from  becoming  familiar  widi  amatory  ciall  which  answers  the  purpose  of 

their  domestic  and  familiar  ways,  would  not  song,  peculiar  to  the  male  bird  during  the  aea- 

prove  that  the  vocal  qualities  of  all  birds  are  son  of  the  female'a  incubation,  as  the  dear 
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double  wbifitle  of  tlie  Amerioan  quail,  the  cry  deiing  it  inexact,  flippant,  or  vulgar,  difloonrsea 

of  the  cnckoo,  the  cooing  of  the  dove,  the  harsh  charmingly  on  the  oaU.  of  many  birds,  which 

craik  of  t^e  landrail,  and  the  keh-heh-keh  of  the  are  fami&r  to  all  persons,  how  little  given 

male  of  the  English  snipe,  as  it  is  falsely  called  soeyer  to  omithological  or  scientific  pursuits, 

in  the  United  States  (scolopaa  Wilsanit)^  which  ^^  From  the  motion  of  birds,"  he  says,  in  one 

is  either  wholly  discontinued,  or  is  changed  of  his  letters  to  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington, 

into  something  wholly  different,  when  the  season  bearing  date,  Selbome,  Sept.  9,  1778,  ^^the 

and  the  desire  for  reproducing  their  species  transition  is  natural  enough  to  their  notes  and 

have  passed  away.    As  a  general  rule,  aquatio  language,  of  which  I  shall  say  something.    Not 

fowl  are  more  noisy  than  land  birds,  eea  fowl  that  I  would  pretend  to  understand  their  Ian- 

than  fresh-water  birds,  nocturnal  than  diurnal  guage,  lilce  the  vizier  who,  by  the  recital  of  a 

birds,  domesticated  fowls  than  those  in  a  state  conversation  which  passed  between  2   owls, 

of  nature,  birds  which  congregate  than  those  reclaimed  a  sultan  before  delighting  in  conquest 

of  solitary  habits,  and,  with  the  exception  of  and  devastation ;  but  I  would  be  thought  only 

ccHnmon  poultry,  migratory  birds,  which  pass  to  mean  that  many  of  the  winged  tribes  have 

much  of  their  time  on  Uie  wing,  than  those  yarious  sounds  and  voices,  adapted  to  express 

which  dwell  on  the  ground.    No  one  of  these  their  various  passions,  wants,  and  feelings,  such 

Fules,  however,  but  is  liable  to  numerous  ex-  as  anger,  fear,  love,  hatred,  hunger,  and  the 

oeptions ;  for,  while  some  sea  birds,  which  con-  like.    All  species  are  not  equally  eloquent ; 

gregate,  are  deafening  in  their  clangor,  they  some  are  copious  and  fluent,  as  it  were,  in  their 

fly  totally  independent  one  of  the  other,  not  utterance,  while  others  are  confined  to  a  few 

regulating  their  movements  by  signals  of  any  important  sounds ;  no  bird,  like  the  fish  kind, 

kind ;  others,  as  many  varieties  of  the  tringa  is  quite  mute,  though  some  are  rather  silent 

and  9eolopacid<B,  and    charadriadm   likewise,  The  language  of  birds  is  very  ancient,  and  like 

while  they  utter  no  sounds,  yet  wheel  as  regu-  other  ancient  modes  of  speech,  very  elliptical ; 

larly  and  orderly,  in  obedience  to  some  concert-  little  is  said,  but  much  is  meant  and  understood, 

ed  sigoa],  as  a  well-discipliued  regunent  of  The  notes  of  the  eagle  kind  are  shrill  and  piero- 

horse.    And,  again,  while  some  migratory  birds  ing,  and,  about  the  time  of  nidification,  much 

are  vociferous  in  the  extreme,  otibers  are  toUdly  diversified,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  a  curious 

sUent,  and  some  non-migratory  species,  such  observer  of  nature;  who  long  resided  at  Gibral- 

as  jackdaws  and  rooks,  exceed  all  others  in  the  tar,  where  eagles  abound.    The  notes  of  our 

propenaty  they  exhibit  for  hearing  their  own  hawks  much  resemble  those  of  the  king  of 

unswcet  voices.    None,  since  the  Says  of  Can-  birds.    Owls  have  very  expressive  notes;  they 

aoe — ^the  owner  of  the  virtuous  ring,  whose  hoot  in  a  fine  vocal  sound,  much  resembling 

properties,  as  described  by  Chaucer, .  the  vox  hwnana,  and  reducible  by  a  pitch-pipe 

TVe«theM,thatif  Bheiiatitibrtowwr  to  a  musk^l  key."    Elsewhere  he  says:  '|A 

Upon  her  thumb,  or  in  her  poach  to  bear,  neighbor  of  mine,  who  IS  said  to  have  a  nice 

T|ere  to  no  fouie  that  fleeth  under  heven  ^^  remarks  that  the  owls  about  this  village 

That  she  ne  shalle  understand  his  Steven  ^     ^  .     «  ^Tm  ^^x  i           *    ^  »vv«ii  •«*«.  TAu«a^« 

And  know  his  meaning  openly  and  plain,  hoot  m  8  different  keys,  in  G  flat  or  F  sharp,  m 

And  answer  him  in  his  hmguagoag^n-  B  flat  and  A  flat.      He  heard  2  individuals 

has  pretended  to  possess  the  faculties  of  that  hooting  to  each  other,  the  one  in  A  flat,  and 

gifted  lady  to  their  fall  extent ;  although  the  the  other  in  B  flat.    Query :  do  these  different 

bagmen  and  fowlers  of  the  Long  island  shores  notes  proceed  from  different  species,  or  only 

and  Atlantic  beaches  have,  atleast^  so  far  ad-  frt>m  various  individuals?''    "This  note,"  he 

vanced  in  the  path  of  her  mysterious  lore,  that,  continues,  in  the  letter  flrst  quoted,  "  seems  to 

whether  or  not  they  can  understand  the  Steven^  express  rivalry  and  complacency  among  the 

or  sound  (for  such  being  interpreted  does  that  males ;  they  use  also  a  quick  call  and  a  horrible 

hard  word  dgnify)  of  every  fowl  that  fleeth  scream,  and  can  snore  and  hiss  when  they  mean 

under  heaven,  and  know  his  meaning  openly  to  menace.    Kavens,  beside  their  loud  croak, 

and  plain,  they  can  in  so  for  imitate  their  can  exert  a  deep  and  solemn  note  that  makes 

calls   and  hold  converse  with  them,  as  they  the  woods  echo ;  tiie  amorous  sound  of  a  crow 

come  and  go,  that  the  birds  will  turn  on  the  is  strange  and  ridiculous;  rooks,  in  the  breeding 

wing  to  hear,  ^^  and.  answer  them  in  their  Ian-  season,  attempt  sometimes  in  the  ga^^ety  of 

goage  again."  and  come  down  from  the  safe  al-  their  hearts  to  sinff,  but  with  no  great  success. 

titudes  of  cloud,  or  clear,  to  visit  their  treach-  The  parrot  Idnd  have  many  modulations  of 

erous  decoys,  and  leave  their  plumy  pinions,  voice,  as  appears  by  their  aptitude  to  learn  hu- 

mowed  down  by  their  cruel  volleys,  to  welter  man  sounds.    Doves  coo  in  an  amorous  and 

on  the  barren  wave. — ^That  amiable  and  de-  moumfbl  manner,  and  are  emblems  of  deepair- 

lightfnl  naturalist  and  writer,  Gilbert  White,  of  ing  lovers ;  the  woodpecker  sets  up  a  sort  of 

Selbome,  than  whom  no  one  has  done  more,  loud  and  hearty  laugh ;  the  fern  owl,  or  goat- 

if  any  one  so  much,  to  divest  the  pursuit  of  the  sucker,  from  the  dusk  to  daylight  serenades 

knowledge  of  nature  of  tedious  and  tiresome  his  mate  with  the  chattering  of  castanets.    All 

technicalities,    to   bring   zoology  within   the  the  tuneful  poMerea  express  their  complacency 

range  of  the  general  reader  and  observer,  and  by  sweet  modulations  and  a  variety  of  melody. 

to  render  science  agreeable,  popular,  and  inter-  The  swallow,  as  has  been  observed  in  a  former 

estiDg  to  all  classes  of  intellect^  without  ren-  letter^  by  a  shrill    alarm    bes!;>eaks   the   at- 
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tentioa  of  the  other  hirundtne9^  and  bids  them  bide  his  funily  beware.     The  ga]knt  chan* 

beware  that  the  hawk  is  at  hand.     Aqnatio  ticleer  has  at  oommand  his  amorous  phrases, 

and  gregarious  birds,  especiall  j  the  nocturnal,  and  his  tones  of  defiance.    Bat  the  soond  by 

that  sUft  their  quarters  in  the  dark,  are  yery  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  crowing ;  bjr  this 

noisy  and  loquacious,  as  cranes,  wild  geese,  he  has  been  dlBtinguished  in  all  ages  as  the 

wild  ducks,  and  the  like ;  their  perpetual  clam-  countryman's  clock  or  lamm — as  &e  watch- 

or  preventing  them  from  di^>er8iDg  and  losing  man  that  proclaims  the  divisions  of  the  night, 

their  companions.    In  so  extensive  a  subject,  Thus  the  poet  elegantly  styles  him*  the  crested 

sketches  and  outlines  are  as  much  as  can  be  clock,whoee  clarion  sounds  the  silent  hours.'    A 

expected ;  for  it  would  be  endless  to  instance  neighboring  gentleman,  one  summer,  had  lost 

in  all  the  infinite  variety  of  the  feathered  na-  most  of  his  chickens  by  a  sparrow-hawk,  that 

tion.    We  shall,  therefore,  confine  the  remain-  came  gliding  down  between  a  fagot  pile  and 

der  of  this  letter  to  the  few  domestic  fowb  of  tlie  end  of  the  hoase,  to  the  place  where  his 

our  yards,  which  are  most  known,  and  there-  coops  stood.    The  owner,  inwardly  vexed  to  see 

fi>re  best  understood.    And  first,  the  peacock  his  fiock  thus  diminishing,  adroitly  hung  a 

with  his  gorgeous  train  demands  our  attention ;  setting  net  between  the  pile  and  the  house,  into 

but  like  most  gaudy  birds,  his  notes  are  grating  which  the  caitiff  dash^  and  was  entangled, 

and  shocking  to  the  ear;  the  yelling  of  cats.  Resentment  suggested  the  law  of  retaliation; 

the  braying  of  an  ass,  are  not  more  cusgustfuL  he  therefore  clipped  the  hawk's  wingsL  cut  off 

The  voice  of  the  g<xwe  is  trumpet-like  and  his  talons,  and  fixing  a  cork  on  his  bill,  threw 

#tlftn1ryng^  and  onc  saved  the  capitol  of  Rome,  him  down  among  tbe  brood  hens.    Ima^ation 

as  grave  historians  assert.    The  hiss  also  of  the  cannot  paint  the  scene  that  ensued ;  the  expres- 

gander  is  formidable  and  full  of  menace,  and  sions  that  fear,  rage,  and  revenge  inquired,  were 

^protective  of  his  young.'    Among  ducks,  the  new,  or  at  least,  such  as  had  been  unnoticed 

aexaal  disdnction  of  voice  is  remarkable;  for  before.     The  exasperated  matrons  upbrsided, 

while  the  quac^  of  the  female  is  loud  and  so-  they  execrated,  they  insulted,  they  triumphed. 

noroQs,  the  voice  of  the  drake  is  inward,  and  In  a  word,  they  never  desisted  finom  buffeting 

harsh  and  feeble,  and  scarce  discernible.    The  their  adversary  till  they  had  torn  him  in  a 

oock  turkey  struts  and  gobbles  to  his  mistress^  hundred  pieces." 

in  a  most  uncoutii  manner;  he  hath  also  a  pert  OALLA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 

and  petulant  note  when  he  attacks  his  adver-  «rtim  family,  marked  by  an  open  and  spreading 

sary.     When  a  hen  turkey  leads  forth  her  spathe,  with  a  white  upper  sur&ce,  an  oblong 

young  brood,  she  keeps  a  watchftd  eye,  and,  if  spadix  entirely  coverea  with  flowers,  heart- 

a  bird  of  prey  appear,  though  ever  so  high  in  shaped  leaves,  red  berries,  and  thick  creeping 

theair,  the  careful  mother  announces  the  enemy  root-stocks.    The   C,  palustrU  is  a  native  of 

with  a  little  inward  moan,  and  watches  him  marshy  places  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is 

with  a  steady  and  attentive  look ;  but,  if  he  common  in  cold  bogs  in  the  northern  United 

approach,    her    note    becomes    earnest    and  States.    Its  seeds  are  surrounded  with  jelly.   In 

aturmed,  and  her  outcries  are  redoubled.    No  Sweden  its  root  is  dried,  and  furnishes  aland  of 

inhabitants  of  a  yard  seem  possessed  of  snch  a  meal  from  which  bread  is  made.  The  O,  jSthio- 

Tariety  of  expression  and  so  copious  a  language  fiea  was  introduced  into  England  from  the 

as  oonunon  poultry.    Take  a  chicken  of  4  or  5  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1781.    It  is  also  found 

days  old,  ana  hold  it  at  a  window  where  there  wild  in  St.  Helena.    Its  large  spathe  is  pure 

are  fliea,  and  it  will  immediately  seize  its  prepr  white,  surrounding  a  spadix  which  is  colored 

with  li^e  twitterings  of  complacency ;  but  if  deeply  yellow  by  its  antheriferous  flowers.  It  is 

yon  tender  it  a  wasp  or  a  bee,  at  once  its  note  often  cultivated,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 

becomes  harsh  and  coEpressive  of  disapprobation  fnl  of  aroideous  plants.    Being  hardy,  it  wiU. 

and  a  sense  of  danger.    When  a  puUet  is  ready  live  in  temperate  regions,  growing  in  great 

to  lay,  she  intimates  the  event  by  a  joyous  and  vigor  in  the  ordinary  apartments  of  a  house, 

easy  soft  note.     Of  all  the  events  of  their  life,  and  may  be  made  to  blossom  all  the  year  round, 

that  of  laying  seems  to  them  the  most  impor-  OALLAN,  a   municipal   borough,    market 

tant ;  for  no  sooner  has  a  hen  disburdened  ner-  town,  and  parish,  on  King's  river,  oo.  of  Eil- 

self  than  she  rushes  forth  with  a  sort  of  dam-  kenny,  Ireland.    One-thini  of  the  inhabitants 

orous  joy,  which  the  cock  and  the  rest  of  his  of  the  town  are   said  to  be  without  regnlar 

nustresses  immediately  adopt.    The  tumult  is  employment.    It  has  been  the  scene  of  many 

not   confined  to  the    family  concerned,  but  battles,  and  in  1^0  was  taken  by  GromwelL 

catches  from  yard  to  yard,  and  spreads  to  every  It  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Fielding 

homestead  within  hearing,  till  at  last  the  whole  family.    Pop.  8,100. 

viUage  is  in  an  uproar.    As  soon  as  a  hen  be-  G  ALLAN  A,  or  Oalakka,  a  town  and  district 

comes  a  mother,  her  new  relation  demands  a  of  Soodan,  N.  W.  Africa.    It  is  situated  among 

new   language ;  she  then   runs  clucking  and  the  mountains  of  the  Bataka  range,  a  system 

screaming  about,  and  seems  agitated,  as  if  pos-  which  branches  from  the  mountains  of  Kong, 

sessed.    The  father  of  the  family  has  also  a  and  terminates  in  the  Sahara, 

considerable  vocabulary;  iif  he  finds  food,  he  OALLAO,   or  Cajllao  de  Lima,  a  town  of 

calls  a  favorite   to  share  it ;  and  if  a  bird  Peru,  6  miles  W.  of  Lima,  of  which  it  is  tlie 

of  prey  pass  over,  with  a  warning  voice  he  i>ort;  pop.  7,000.    The  original  town  was  en* 
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tirely  demoHsbed  and  sabmerged  by  an  eflrih->  travels  in  India,  "  Three  Months  in  tbe  Envi* 

quake  ia  1746,  and  at  low  tides  its  mins  are  ronsof  Borne," '^Memoirs of  Pous8in,"&a    Her 

still  yisiole  in  the  bay.    The  existing  town  con-  2d  husband  turning  her  attention  to  the  fine 

gists  only  of  low  houses,  slightly  built,  plastered  arts,  she  publi^ed  in  1886  *^  Essays  toward  the 

with  mud,  and  with  their  windows  in  tbe  roof.  History  of  Painting." 

Its  commerce  is  considerable ;  lines  of  steamers  OALLE,  La,  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  pop.  800, . 

oonneot  it  with  Ohili,  Panama,  &c. ;  the  principal  in  the  province  of  Oonstantine.    It  is  built  on 

exports  are  bullion,  cotton,  soap,  bark,  and  a  peninsula  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  the 

wool.    Gallao  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  principal  seat  of  the  French  coral  fishery. 

Spaniards  in  South  America.  OALLEJA,  Felix  dbl  Est,  conde  de  Oal* 

OALLAWAY.  L  Asouth-westem  oountyof  deron,  a  Spanish  general,  bom  in  1760,  died 
Kentucky,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  about  1820,  distinguished  himself  in  Mexico  by 
river,  here  navigable  by  steamboats ;  area,  460  quelling  the  insurrection  instigated  in  1810  by 
sq.  m.  Level  and  hilly  grounds  divide  the  sur-  Hidalgo,  who  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  the 
fiuse  almost  equally.  The  soil,  which  possesses  city  of  Mexico,  when  Galleja  was  charged  by 
considerable  fertility,  produces  tobacco,  corn,  the  viceroy  Venegas  to  oppose  his  progress, 
and  oats,  and  in  1860  yielded  406,786  bushels  After  encounters,  in  which  both  parties  strove 
of  Indian  com,  8,414  of  wheat,  64,460  of  to  surpass  each  other  in  a  display  of  oraelty  and 
oats,  967,881  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  18,687  of  bratality,  Oalleja  succeeded  in  defeating  Hidal* 
wooL  There  were  10  corn  and  flour  mills,  6  go's  army,  and  on  Jan.  2,  1812,  he  took  posses- 
saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  24  churches,  and  880  sion  of  tho  principal  fortress  Zitaquaro,  and 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Formed  in  massacred  the  inhabitants.  Hidalgo,  who  &U 
1821,  and  named  in  honor  of  Ool.  Bichard  Gal*  near  Guadaligara,  was  succeeded  by  the  priest 
laway,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  state.  Morelos,  who  defended  OuauUaAmilpas  against 
Pop^  in  1860,  8,096,  of  whom  992  were  slaves,  the  attack  of  Galleja  with  great  bravery  until 
Gapital,  Murray.  II.  An  eastern  county  of  Mis-  May  2, 1812,  when  famine  forced  him  to  sur- 
Bouri,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Missouri  river,  render.  Galleja  again  signalized  his  victory  by 
and  having  an  area  of  748  sq.  m.  The  surface  acts  of  barbarism,  and  was  rewarded  for  hk 
is  moderately  uneven,  and  about  i  of  it  zeal,  March  4, 1813,  by  the  appointment  of  vice- 
is  occupied  by  prairie  land.  The  soil  is  uni-  roy,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  alienate 
formly  fertile,  and  the  staples  are  wheat,  corn,  the  feelings  of  the  Mexicans  by  his  relentless 
oats,  tobacco,  hemp,  horses,  cattle,  and  mules,  rigor.  The  priest  Morelos  fell  into  his  hands 
The  productions  in  1860  were  811,886  bushels  of  and  was  shot,  Dec.  22, 1816.  Subsequently  he 
Indian  com,  60,178  of  wheat,  184,418  of  oats,  promulgated  an  amnesty,  but  as  he  was  unable 
886,800  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  177,869  of  butter,  to  restore  peace  to  the  distracted  country,  he 
There  were  86  corn  and  flour  mills,  6  saw  mills,  was  recalled,  Sept.  20,  1816.  On  his  return  to 
6  woollen  factories,  1  newspaper  office,  81  Spain  he  was  created  conde  de  Galderon,  and 
churches,  and  1,717  pupils  attending  public  in  Jan.  1820,  while  preparing  to  sail  from  Gadix 
schools.  Goal,  iron,  limestone,  and  potter's  against  the  revolutionists  of  Paraguay,  his  troops 
clay  are  founa  in  various  places,  and  in  large  having  mutinied,  he  was  captured  and  remained 
quantities.  Organized  in  1820.  Pop.  in  1866,  prisoner  in  tho  fortress  of  the  Islade  Leon  xmtU 
16,906,  of  whom  4,627  were  slaves.  Gapital,  the  insurrection  was  quelled  by  Ferdinand  YIL, 
Fulton.  when  ho  died,  soon  ufcer  having  recovered  his 

GALLCOTT,  Sir  Augustus  Waix,  an  Eng-  .liberty. 

lish  landscape  painter,  born  at  Kensington  in  GAJLLENDER,  Jambs  Thompsoit,  a  political 

1779,  died  there,  Nov.  26, 1844.    His  principal  writer,  born  in  Scotland,  died  at  Richmond,  Yir^ 

productions   are  ^^  Returning   from  Market,"  ginia,  in  July,  1808.  For  a  long  time  he  was  editor 

**  Waiting  for  the  Passage  Boat,"  "  The  Ferry,"  of  the  "  Richmond  Recorder,"  and  distinguished 

^.    la  his  well-known  picture,  ^*  Harvest  in  himself  by  his  virulent  attacks  upon  the  admin- 

the  Highlands,"  the  figures  were  painted  bv  istrations  of  Washington  and  Adams.    He  also 

Landseer.    His  "Raphael  and  the  Foraarina"  published  tho  "  Prospect  before  us,"  *^  Political 

was  circulated  by  the  London  art-union  among  Progressof  Britain,"  and  *^  Sketches  of  American 

its  subscribers  in  1848,  in  an  engraving  by  L.  History."  He  was  at  one  time  a  friend  of  Jeffer- 

^ocks. — John  Wall,  an  English  musical  com-  son,  but  became  his  enemy  and  calumniator.   He 

poser,  brother  of  the  prece£ng,  born  at  Ken-  was  drowned  in  the  James  river  while  bathing, 

dngton  in  1766,  died  m  Mav,  1821,  assisted  in  GALUGRATLDAS.  a  Spartan,    succeeded 

1787  in  forming  the  glee  club,  and  excelled  par-  Lysander,  B.  G.  406,  m  the  command  of  the 

ticularly  in  that  branch  of  national  music.    The  Laced»moniAn  fieet  against  the  Athenians,  bv 

degree  of  doctor  of  musio  was  conferred  on  whom  he  was  defeated  off  the  Arginusa) ;  and, 

him  in  1790.    In  1806  he  published  his  ^^  Musi-  thrown    overboard   in   the   action,   he   was 

etl  Grammar,"  and  his  choicest  compositions  drowned.    Gallicratidas  was  a  Spartan  to  tlie 

were  brought  out  in  1824,  after  his  death. —  core.    When  asked  what  sort  of  men  the  loni* 

Mabia,  bom  1788,  died  1842,  was  a  daughter  ans  were,  he  replied,  *'Bad  freemen,  but  exoel- 

of  Gapt  Dundas,  married  to  Gapt.  Graham,  lent  slaves." 

after  whose  death  she  married  Sir  Augustus  GALLI&RES,  Francois  de,  a  French  diplo- 

GaUcott.     She  published  an  account  of  her  matist  and  author,  born  in  Thorigny,  in  lower 
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Nbrroandj,  May  14,  1645,  died  in  Paris,  May  of  Juno  on  their  island;  another  formed  a  ptrt 

6, 1717.    Ue  was  sent  to  Poland  m  1673,  for  of  the  festival  celebrated  by  the  Parrh§8';ans  in 

the  pnrpoee  of  adrancing  Longaeyille's  claim  to  Arcadia,  in  honor  of  Geres  Elensinia ;  and  a  Sd 

the  Polish  throne.    He  officiated  as  ambassador  occorred  among  the  Eleans.  In  the  last,  however, 

in  Holland,  and  was  present  at  the  signing  of  only  men  contended;  and  tlie  most  beantiful 

thetreaty  of  Ryswick,  Sept  20, 1697.  man  received  a  suit  of  armor  which  he  dedi- 

OALUMAGHUS.    I.  A  Greek  architect  and  cated  to  Minerva,  and  on  his  way  to  the  temple 

statuary,  supposed  to  have  lived  before  896  was  encompassed  by  his  friends  and  adorned 

B.  G.,  and  said  to  have  invented  the  Gorinthian  with  ribbons  and  a  myrtle  wreath, 

colnmn.    U.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian  and  GALLISTHENES,  of  Olynthns,  a  papil  and 

poet,  bom  at  Gyreoe,  in  Africa,  lived  in  the  relation  of  Aristotle,  by  whose  recommenda- 

reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  and  Euergetes,  tion  he  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to 

and  was  chief  librarian  of  the  celebrated  Alex-  Asia.     He  often  expressed  disapprobation  to 

andrian  library,  from  260  nntU  240  B.  0^  when  Alexander,  and  at  lengUi,  when  the  conqueror 

he  died.    For  some  time  he  had  kept  a  school  had  adopted  the  pomp  and  the  humiliating  cere- 

at  Alexandria,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  monial  of  the  Persian  court,  Gdlistbenes  not 

Eratosthenes,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  only  freely  uttered  his  own  indignadon,  but 

Apollonius  Bhodins.    Only  6  hymns  and  78  excited  di^leasnre  among  the  soldiers^    He  was 

epigrams  remain  of  his  numerous  writings.  put  to  death  by  command  of  Alexander.    Of 

GALLINGER,  a  strong  British  fortress  in  the  several  histories  which  he  wrote,  no  one  has 
Bnndelcund,  Hindostan,  buUt  on  the  summit  of  come  down  to  us;  but  one  of  the  most  popular 
a  mountain  1,280  feet  above  the  sea,  is  about  6  of  the  mediieval  romances,  filled  with  traditions 
miles  in  circuit  After  the  British  had  taken  and  fiucies  concerning  the  oriental  life  €^  Alex- 
possession  of  all  the  surrounding  district,  they  ander,  has  been  attributed  to  him. 
were  obliged  to  lay  regular  siege  to  this  fortress,  GAIXISTHENIGS  (Gr.  icaXXof,  beauty,  oStwos, 
and  took  it  with  great  difficulty  and  after  many  strength),  a  system  of  exercises  which  has 
efforts,  Feb.  28, 1812.  In  earlier  times  it  had  for  its  object  the  development  of  physical 
resisted  sieges  more  than  10  years  long.  grace  and  vigor.    The  callisthenic  exercises,  re* 

OALLINUS,  of  Ephesna,  the  earliest  Greek  quiring  less  violence  of  muscular  action  than  the 

elegiac  poet,  lived  about  700  B.  0.    One  of  his  ordinary   gymnastics,   are   considered  to   be 

elegies  consisting  of  21  lines  is  extant,  having  better  adapted  to  the  more  delicate  organization 

been  preserved  by  Stobnus.  of  ibmales,  and  are  generaUy  confin^  in  their 

GALUOPE,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  muse  application  to  that  sex.    Their  purpose  is  to 

of  epic  poetry,  named  from  the  sweetness  of  her  give  equal  development  to  all  the  voluntary 

voice.    6he  is  represented  in  ancient  art  as  bear-  muscles,  and  thus  produce  that  harmony  of 

ing  a  tablet  and  stilus,  waiting  to  record  heroic  action  on  which  depends  not  only  health,  but 

deeds.    8he  is  particularly  associated  in  the  regularity  ofproportion  and  grace  of  movement 

ancient  statues  with  Homer.  Gtdlisthenics  may  be  practised  mediately  or  im- 

GALLIOPE,  a  steam  musical  instrument,  in-  mediately,  with  or  without  apparatus.  All  the 
vented  by  Mr.  Joshua  G.  Stoddard,  of  Woroes-  apparatus  required,  when  used,  is  a  strong  chur, 
ter,  Mass,  Valve  chambers  are  arranged  along  a  snort  roller  fixed  in  sockets  near  the  top  of 
the  top  of  a  steam  chest  or  cylinder,  each  an  open  doorway,  a  light  wooden  staff,  about 
one  furnished  with  a  double  metallic  valvei  4^  feet  in  length  and  ^  an  inch  in  diam- 
seated  steam-tight  without  packing.  A  small  eter,  a  pair  of  light  dumb  bells,  a  hair  mat- 
stem  passes  from  each  of  tho  valves  through  the  tress,  a  couple  of  square  weights,  and  2  par- 
chamber  to  the  outside,  by  which  the  valve  may  allel  bars.  The  exercises  with  these  are  sim- 
by  slight  pressure  be  opened;  the  pressure  pie,  and  can  be  readily  learned  in  a  lesson  or  two 
taken  off)  it  instantly  closes.  Over  each  valve  from  a  teacher,  or,  in  fact,  from  any  of  the 
is  a  steam  whisUe,  each  having  its  own  tone,  numerous  manuals  published  on  the  subject 
A  oylioder  with  cogs,  like  that  of  a  music  box,  They  are  difficult  to  describe,  however,  without 
is  so  placed  as  to  lift  the  valves  as  it  revolves,  the  aid  of  diagrams.  In  the  chair  exercise, 
and  thus  produce  tunes.  By  recent  improve-  the  pupil  plants  her  feet  at  some  distance,  and 
ments  the  tunes  may  be  played  by  striking  keys  then  leans  forward  on  tiptoe,  and  rests  her  hands 
similar  to  those  of  a  jiiano.  upon  the  back  of  the  chair.    The  exercise  coo- 

GALLIPHON,  a  Greek  Epicurean  or  rather  sists  in  moving  the  body  slowly  backward  and 

eclectic  philosopher,  who  taught  that  the  high-  forward  between  the  two  fixed  points  of  the 

est  good  of  man  consists  in  a  union  of  virtue  toes  on  the  floor  and  the  hands  on  the  back  of 

and  bodily  pleasure.  the  chair.    This  simple  manoeuvre  is  admirably 

GALLIRRHOE,    a  fountain   near  Athens,  adapted  for  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  and  the 

called  also  Enneacrunus,  because  its  waters  development  of  all  the  musdes  of  the  trunk  of 

were  distributed  by  9  channels.    It  still  bears  the  body.    In  the  roller  exercise  the  pupil  sos- 

its  ancient  name.  pends  herself  by  her  hands  a  few  inches  above 

GALLISTEIA,  festivals  among  the  ancient  the  floor,  and  swings  in  this  position,  or  moves 
Greeks  at  which  the  prize  of  beauty  was  ad-  her  grasp  alternately  from  side  to  side.  This, 
judged  to  the  fairest.  One  of  these  contests  however,  is  an  exercise  which,  however  favor- 
was  held  by  the  Lesbian  women  in  the  temple  able  to  strength,  will  not  be  considered  so  con- 
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dncire  to  beanty  by  those  fair  dames  who  valne  complicated,  and,  in  fact,  are  no  more  than  those 
the  hand  of  lazury,  with  its  soft  and  lily-white  usnol  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  our  limbs, 
textnre,  more  than  the  hard  palm  of  utility.  A  Oallisthenics,  however,  by  reducing  these  to  a 
great  nnmber  of  grooefal  and  strengthening  system,  insure  an  equal  and  regi2ar  action  of 
movements  may  be  made  with  the  staff.  One  of  the  muscles,  while  the  occupations  or  amuse- 
the  best  is  to  hold  it  in  both  hands,  and  pass  it  ments  of  females  are  apt  to  effect  the  reverse, 
successively  over  the  head  to  the  right  and  left,  and  thus  cause  both  distortion  and  ill  health, 
bringing  it  down  each  time  below  the  middle  It  is  essential  that  all  these  exercises  should  be 
of  (£e  person,  in  front  or  behind.  The  dumb  practised,  if  in-doors,  in  well-ventilated  halls  or 
bells,  being  grasped  by  the  hands,  are  to  be  apartments ;  for  without  pure  air,  great  muscu- 
moved  forward  and  backward  horizontally  lar  activity  is  more  conducive  to  disease  than 
from  the  chest,  or  with  the  arms  below  the  health. — ^The  practical  utility  of  all  gymnastics 
hips,  to  be  moved  circularly  about  the  body,  is  much  interfered  with  by  the  early  weariness 
until  they  meet  before  and  behind.  The  exer-  of  the  pupil  with  the  uniformity  of  the  move- 
cise  on  the  mattress  consists  merely  in  raising  ments.  Without  the  discipline  of  a  teacher,  it 
the  person  from  a  horizontal  to  a  sitting  pos-  is  difficult  to  secure  a  long  persistence  in  the  ex- 
tnre,  while  the  arms  and  legs  are  extended,  and  ercises.  It  is  well,  thei^ore,  to  vary  them,  or 
not  used  to  aid  in  the  movement.  The  square  to  associate  with  them  as  much  as  possible 
weights  may  be  used  in  most  cases  like  the  the  idea  of  amusement.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
damb  bells.  They  have,  however,  the  peculiar  better  calUsthenic  apparatus  than  manv  of  the 
advantage  of  a  form  which  allows  of  their  being  ordinary  playthings,  such  as  the  battledoor  and 
placed  upon  the  head.  This  is  one  of  the  best  shnttlecock,  the  cup  and  ball,  and  the  '*  graces.*' 
possible  means  of  giving  uprightness  to  the  Horseback  exercise,  which  is  now  confin^  to  the 
figure,  as  in  thus  biJancing  a  weight,  the  spine  opulent,  ought,  aa  it  might  economically,  to  be 
is  necessarily  brought  by  the  muscles  of  the  introduced  Into  every  school ;  and  swimming, 
back  into  a  straight  position.  The  negro  wo-  which  is  almost  entirely  neglected  by  the  female 
men  of  the  8outh,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  carry-  sex— everywhere  except  in  the  Sandwich  isl- 
ing  heavy  burdens  on  their  head,  are  remark*  ands,  where  it  is  now,  however,  fast  disappearing 
able  for  erectness  of  body.  The  parallel  bars  are  before  a  civilization,  barbarous  at  least  in  this 
2  poles  fastened  at  their  ends  to  the  floor  and  respect — should  be  taught  to  every  girl,  and 
the  ceiling,  at  a  proper  distance  apart,  and  of  a  practised  universally.  Ling,  the  Swedish  writer 
thickness  to  be  readily  grasped  by  the  hands  of  on  gymnastics  and  callisthenics,  has  written  en- 
the  pupil,  which  being  done,  she  moves  the  thusiasticolly  upon  the  advantage  of  systematic 
body  backward  and  forward  between  them,  muscular  exercise  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Many 
Every  necessary  exercise^  however,  can  be  of  those  ailments  to  which  females  ore  peculiar- 
practised  without  tlie  use  of  apparatus  of  any  ly  liable  are  owing  to  the  neglect  of  proper  physi- 
kind,  and  the  system  of  callisthenics  founded  cal  training,  and  may  be  cured,  douotless,  by  the 
on  this  basis  is  probably  best  for  general  proper  application  of  callisthenics.  Most  of  these 
adoption,  as  leas  liable  to  abuse  from  the  in-  feniale  disorders  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
temperate  zeal  of  the  pupil,  and  more  calcu-  weakness  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  a  proper 
lated  to  preserve  the  ro  Kakop^  the  beautiful,  strengthening  of  them  by  exercise  woiud,  no 
which  few  women  will  be  persuaded  to  exchange  doubt,  remove  the  cause, 
foranyacquisitionofcrd^vof,  strength.  Whenap-  CALLISTO^  an  Arcadian  nvmph,  a  compan- 
paratus  is  used,  the  effort  is  more  violent,  and  ion  of  Diana  m  the  chase,  beloved  by  Jupiter, 
the  muscles  may  become  so  prominently  devel-  to  whom  she  bore  a  son  Areas.  To  conceal  the 
oped  as  to  cause  the  absorption  of  the  soft  eel-  amour,  Jupiter  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she 
lulor  tissue  which  cushions  the  human  frame,  bear.  Juno  discovered  the  truth,  and  caused 
and  which,  by  its  abundance  in  the  female,  Diana  to  shoot  the  bear.  Jupiter  placed  Cal- 
gives  that  beautiful  and  distinctive  roundness  listo,  under  the  name  of  Arctos,  among  the  stara 
and  fulness  to  her  form.  The  constant  handling  CALLISTRATUS,  the  Athenian  orator  bj 
of  the  hard  material  of  the  apparatus,  also,  is  apt  whose  ^oquence  Demosthenes  was  so  impressed 
to  produce  not  only  a  disproportionate  enlarge-  that  he  abandoned  the  study  of  philosophy, 
ment  of  the  hand,  but  so  to  coarsen  its  texture,  and  determined  to  devote  himself  to  oratory, 
that  most  of  our  fashionable  ladies  would  con-  He  was  banished  in  the  year  861  B.  0.,  and 
fiider  health,  bought  at  such  a  price,  a  dear  pur-  upon  his  return  to  the  city  was  put  to  death, 
chase.  The  callisthenic  exercises  without  appa-  GALLON,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  sculptors, 
rattts  consist  in  regular  and  systematic  move-  a  native  of  the  island  of  ^gina,  lived  about 
mentsofthe  whole  body.  The  head  and  the  trunk  the  year  516  B.  G.  His  statues  were  wrought 
are  moved  up  and  down,  forward  and  back-  in  marble,  bronze,  and  wood, 
ward,  to  the  right  and  left ;  the  arms  and  legs,  GALLOT,  Jaoques,  a  French  engraver,  born 
and  hands  and  feet,  are  also  so  exercised  that  in  1502  at  Nancy,  died  there  in  1685.  His  early 
every  voluntary  muscle  is  brought  into  action,  passion  for  art  was  opposed  by  his  father,  who 
The  object  being  to  give  an  equal  muscular  de-  was  the  herald-at-arms  of  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
velopment  to  the  whole  frame,  the  exercises  are  raine.  Jacques  made  his  escape  to  Florence, 
so  arranged  that  each  part  of  the  body  has  its  where  he  entered  the  studio  of  Remigio  Ganta 
ahare  in  turn.    None  of  the  movements  are  Gallina.    He  was^  however,  compelled  to  return 
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home,  only  to  escape  again.    Bnt  agun  he  the  nnion.  Lonis  XVUI.,  daring  hU  ez3e  from 

was  brought   back  to  Nancy  by  his  oldest  France,  resided  at  Oalmar  in  1804,  and  erected 

brother,  who  lay  in  ambush  for  him  at  Turin,  there  a  tablet  in  honor  of  Gnstavxts. 
Finally,  his  father  yielded  to  his  desire ;  he       CALMET,  Avousmr,  a  French  scholar  and 

resnmea  his  studies  in  Italy,  and  eventually  Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Yannes, 

acquired  great  celebrity  as  an  engraver.    He  ex-  bom  Feb.  26, 1672,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  20, 1757. 

ecuted  over  1,500  plates,  and  made  himself  very  He  began  to  study  theology  in  the  priory  of  Bren- 

popular  by  etchings  which  illustrated  the  life  il,  but  learned  Hebrew  under  Faber,  a  Luther- 

and  manners  of  the  people.    He  excelled  also  as  an  divine.    In  1698  he  was  appointed  to  instruct 

a  painter,  but  his  universal  reputation  depends  the  younger  monks  of  Moyen-Moutier  in  theol- 

mainly  on  his  engravings  of  the  temptation  of  ogy ;  in  1704  he  became  director  of  the  abbey 

St.  Anthony,  his  fairs  of  Nancy,  his  biUtles  and  of  Munster,  where  he  expounded  the  Scriptures ; 

sieges,  his  punishments,  and  a  few  others.  and  he  passed  thence  to  the  abbey  of  St.  L^ 

CALLUS,  any  preternatural  hardness  in  the  pold,  near  Nancy,  in  1711,  and  to  that  of  Stones 

body,  particularly  of  the  skin,  as  on  the  hands  or  in  Lorraine  in  1728.    He  was  actively  engaged 

feet,  from  friction  or  pressure.    The  hiurdened  in  his  duties  till  his  death,  honored  by  all  for 

edges  of  a  wound  or  ulcer  are  also  termed  callus ;  his  piety  and  simplicity,  and  held  in  regard  even 

but  the  most  common  application  of  the  word  by  Voltaire.    He  devoted  himself  labc^ouslv  to 

is  to  the  new  growth  of  osseous  matter  around  archieological,  historical,  and  theological  stumes, 

and  between  the  extremities  of  fractured  bones,  and  left  many  learned  works,  among  which  is  his 

serving  to  unite  them.    The  mode  of  reparation  celebrated  ^^  Dictionary  of  the  BiUe.'^ 
is  attended  by  the  following  changes :  1.  Extra-        OALMUGES,  the  most  numerous  and  cele- 

vasation  of  blood  where  the  bone  is  fractured,  brated  people  of  the  Mongol  race,  inhabiting 

After  this  is  absorbed,  liquor  sanguinis  is  effhsed,  parts  of  Asia  and  eastern  Europe,  and  belonging 

and  assumes  the  position  which  the  blood  had  oc-  to  the  empires  of  China  and  Russia.    They 

cnpied.  2.  This  consolidates,  and  the  watery  por-  were  fbrmerly  called  the  MetUes;  the  Tartars 

tionbeingabsorbed,  the  rest  becomes  organized,  call  them  ^alitnil,  or  apostates;    and  they 

8.  This  period  of  plastic  exudation  lasts  8  or  10  call  themselves  Derben  Ere%  or  the  4  allies, 

days,  and  then  becomes  quasi-cartilaginous.  4.  They  are  divided  into  4  principal  hordes :  the 

This  mass  contracts,  increases  in  density,  and  Ehokhots,  numbering  40,000  famSies,  who  in- 

gradually  becomes  what  is  commonly  termed  habit  eastern  Thibet  and  the  environs  of  Koko 

bone,  but  it  is  not  true  bone,  though  very  Nor,  which  they  regard  as  their  native  seat; 

hard  and  strong.  5.  The  ossification  or  solid!-  the  Dzoungares,  or  Soongars,  giving  Uieir  name 

fication  advances  from  the  periphery,  and  the  to  the  country  Soongaria,  having  from  20,000 

fractured  extremities  are  now  surrounded  by  a  to  80,000  families,  and  formerly  die  richest  and 

bony  case  termed  the  provisioned  callus.  6.  most  powerful  of  the  hordes;  the  Derbeta,  or 

After  this  is  formed,  continuity  is  truly  restored  Tchoros,  who  migrated  from  Soongaria  in  1 621, 

by  the  formation  of  what  is  called  definitive  established  themselves  on  the  upper  Tobol,  be- 

caUus  or  true  bone,  which  takes  place  between  came  vassals  of  Russia,  and  during  the  last 

the  fractured  extremities.  7.  Finally,  the  provi-  century  took  possession  of  the  steppe  between 

sional  callus  is  absorbed  and  disappears.    It  was  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  where  they  now  form 

formed  merely  to  serve  as  a  natural  case  or  splint  15,000  famUies,  and  are  associated  with  the 

to  maintain  the  broken  extremities  in  their  Cossacks  of  the  Don ;  and  the  Torgots,  or  primi- 

position,  while  the  osseous  reparation  was  pro-  tive  tribe  of  Soongaria,  who  migrated  to  the 

ceeding  to  restore  the  natural  unity  and  conti-  Volga  to  the  number  of  55,000  fiunilies  in  1662, 

nuity  of  structure.    The  provisional  callus  is  but  in  consequence  of  vexations  received  from 

not  true  bone,  but  a  hard  substance  resembling  Russian  agents,  returned  in  1771  to  the  banks  of 

ivory  or  bony  structure.  the  Emba.    The  Calmucks  are  described  as  one 

OALLY,  PiZBBs,  a  French  theologian,  bom  of  the  ugliest  in  appearance  of  all  the  tribes  of 

near  Argentan,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  men.    They  are  email  and  thin,  with  brown 

century,  died  Dec.  81, 1709.    He  was  the  first  complexion,  round  faces,  piercing  eyes  set  near 

person  in  France  who  accepted  fully  the  philos-  together,  thick  lips,  wide  nostrils,  projectinff 

ophy  of  Descartes,  for  which  he  was  exiled  cheek  bones,  large  and  prominent  ears,  and 

for  12  years  to  Moulins.    He  published  several  black,  thick,  and  bristling  hair,  which  is  shaved 

works  upon  philosophical  and  theological  topics,  from  the    greater  part  of  the  head.     Their 

and  also  edited  the  De  Philowphia  Ganiolatume  ugliness  is  their  title  to  purity  of  race.    They 

of  Bodthius.  are  descendants  of  the  Scythian  barbarians  of 

PALMAR,  or  Eautak,  a  seaport  town  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  Huns  who  under  AttOa 

Sweden,  pop.  5,346,  on  the  strait  separating  the  terrified  the  sontbem  nations  d  Europe  as 

island  of  Oeland  from  Uie  continent,  190  miles  much  by  their  hideous  aspect  as  by  their  fero- 

S.  S. W.from  Stockholm.  Here,  in  1 897,  was  con«  city.    They  are  slothful,  but  intelligent,  curious, 

eluded  the  treaty  known  as  the  "  Union  of  Oal<  violent,  and  deoeitfiil,  though  hospitable.    They 

mar,"  which  united  the  8  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  have  extraordinary  delicacy  of  sense,  especially 

Denmark,  and  Norway  under  Margaret,  dangh-  of  sight,  and  their  memory  is  snch  that  many  of 

terof  Waldemar  IIL    Here  also,  in  1520,  Ous-  them  know  by  heart  the  songs  of  their  bards 

tavus  Vasa  disembarked  to  put  a  final  end  to  and  long  passages  from  their  sacred  books  and 
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national  epios.    They  are  nomadio,  dwelling  in  other  of  1  equivalent  of  chlorine  and  1  of  mer- 

conical  tents,  whicn  they  Airange  in  straight  cnry,  Hg.  01.    The  name  calomel  is  probably 

lines  like  the  streets  of  a  town.    Their  costume  deriyed  from  the  Greek  words  koKosj  fair,  and 

nsnally  consists  of  small  kid  boots,  short  troa-  fUkas^  black ;  a  black  mixture  being  produced 

sera,  a  jacket  with  narrow  sleeyes,  and  a  large  in  the  process  of  preparing  it  by  rubbing  mer- 

cloak.    Their  arms  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  cury  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  this,  when 

lanoe,  and  sometimes  guns,  soymitars,  and  pia*  subjected  to  heat,  yielding  the  white  sublimate 

tola.    They  devote  themselves  to  the  chase  and  calomel.   It  occurs  as  an  ore  of  mercury,  which 

to  fishing,  and  their  principal  riches  consist  in  is  called  horn-quicksilver,  found  in  the  quick- 

hcMTses  and  sheep.    They  are  almost  always  on  silver  mines  of  Adria  in  Oarniola,  Almaden  in 

horseback,  and  have  bow-legs,  with  their  feet  Spain,  and  other  localities.    It  is  in  the  form  of 

tamed  toward  each  other.    In  war  they  make  a  crystalline  snblimation,  coating  other  sub- 

their  expeditions  by  night,  attack  suddenly  and  stances,  and  of  granular  structure.    It  is  also 

massacre  their  enemies,  and  retreat  with  booty,  crystallized  in  quadrangular  prisms,  of  yellowish 

Their  ancient  religion  ia  Lamaism,  though  they  gray  and  ash-gray  colors,    its  hardness  is  1-2, 

have  generally  embraced  Buddhism,  and  a  few  and  specific  gravity  6.482. —  As  prepared  for 

isolat^  branches  of  them  have  been  converted  medicinal  purposes,  calomel  is  either  obtained  as 

to  Ohristianity  or  Mohammedanism.     Their  a  powder  by  precipitation,  or  is  reduced  to  a 

priests,  or  ghilong^y  exercise  great  influence  powdered  state  from  the  crystalline  eake  ob- 

among  them,  but  their  oppressions  have  been  tained  by  sublimation.    It  is  a  substance  with- 

much  diminished  in  the  Russian  possessions  by  out  taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  ether, 

several  ukases  of  the  czar.    Russia  founded,  in  and  alcohol,  and  becomes  black  by  exposure, 

1829,  a  special  school  for  the  education  of  in-  without  undergoing  chemical  change.    For  this 

terpreters  and  fonctionaries  among  the  Oal-  reason  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  protected  from 

mucks.  the  light  It  requires  a  higher  temperature  than 

OALOMARDE,  or  Oalomabda,  Fbaivoisoo  corrosive  sublimate  to  volatilize  it,  and  in  the 
Tadbo,  count  of,  a  Spanish  statesman,  bom  in  sublimation  a  portion  is  converted  into  mercury 
1776  at  YiUel,  in  Aragon,  died  in  Toulouse,  and  the  protochloride.  By  its  entirely  sublim- 
Franoe,  in  1842.  He  was  employed  in  the  ing  when  pure,  non- volatile  substances  that  may 
oQce  of  the  minister  of  justice,  and  was  made  have  been  mixed  with  it,  such  as  salts  of  lime, 
chief  of  this  department  during  the  time  barytas,  or  lead,  may  be  detected.  As  calomel 
when  the  central  junta,  in  order  to  escape  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  corrosive 
from  the  sway  of  Napoleon,  sat  at  Seville,  sublimate,  by  which  mixture  it  may  produce 
and  afterward  at  Oadiz.  In  1814,  on  the  re-  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  it  is  espe- 
turn  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  Oalomarde  was  made  cially  important  to  test  it  for  this  cnlt.  A  buff 
chief  secretary  of  the  department  of  Indian  af-  color  is  an  indication  of  freedom  frtnn  corrosive 
fairs.  Here  he  was  convicted  of  bribery,  and  sublimate,  but  the  very  purest  calomel,  as  that 
banished  to  Toledo,  and  afterward  to  Pamplo-  called  Jewell's,  is  peifectly  white.  If  calomel 
na;  In  1828  he  received  the  appointment  of  is  washed  in  warm  distilled  water,  and  a  white 
secretary  to  the  regency,  and  subsequently  an  precipitate  should  fall  on  the  addition  of  am- 
iQiportant  office  in  the  royal  hoosehold,  in  monia,  this  indicates  the  presence  of  corrosive 
addition  to  which  he  was  appointed  min-  sublimate.  Oaustio  potash  may  also  be  used 
ister  of  justice.  He  organized  the  corps  of  instead  of  ammonia,  and  will  give  when  cor* 
royalist  volunteers,  who  proved  efficient  auxili-  rosive  sublimate  is  present  a  yellow  precipi- 
aries  to  the  crown,  recalled  the  Jesuits,  reopened  tate. — ^Various  processes  are  given  in  the  phar- 
the  oonvents,  and  closed  the  universities.  In  macopcsias  for  this  preparation.  The  most 
1882,  when  Ferdinand's  death  was  supposed  to  common  method  is  by  subUmation.  This  may- 
have  taken  place,  Oalomarde  was  the  first  to  be  done  by  mixing  4  parts  of  corrosive  subli- 
bend  his  knee  before  Don  Oarlos.  The  king  re-  mate  with  8  parts  of  mercury,  and  rubbing  them 
covered  from  the  iHneas  which  for  a  time  had  together  undl  the  metallic  globules  entirely  dis- 
threatened  his  life,  but  lingered  in  a  semi-idiotic  appear,  and  then  subliming.  The  product  should 
condition :  of  this  Oalomarde  took  advantage,  by  be  powdered  and  washed  with  boiling  water  to 
extorting  from  him  his  signature  to  the  act  of  fr^se  it  from  corrosive  sublimate.  The  process  of 
Dec  31,  1882,  in  which  Ferdinand  abdicated  in  the  *'U.S.Pharmaoop<Bia"  is  as  follows:  **Take 
favor  of  Don  Oarlos.  When  Ferdinand  reved-  of  mercury  4  lbs.,  sulphurio  acid  8  lbs.,  chloride 
ed  this  fraudulent  proceeding,  Oalomarde  was  of  sodium  1^  lb.,  distilled  water  a  sufficient 
expelled  from  the  cq>ital,  and  banished  to  his  quantity.  Boil  2  lbs.  of  the  mercury  ?rith  the 
seat  in  Aragon,  and  only  escaped  imprisonment,  sulphurio  acid  until  a  dry,  white  mass  is  left, 
to  which  a  short  time  afterward  he  was  con-  Rub  this,  when  cold,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
demned,  by  escaping  to  France  in  disguise,  mercury  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  until  they 
Here  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  obscurity,  are  thoroughly  mixed ;  then  add  the  chloride 

OALOMEL.  Mercury  combines  with  chlo-  of  sodinm.  and  rab  it  with  the  other  ingredients 
rine  in  2  proportions,  forming  the  subchloride  till  all  the  globnles  disappear ;  afterward  snb- 
or  calomel,  and  the  protochloride  or  corrosive  lime.  Reduce  the  sublimed  matter  to  a  very 
sublimate,  the  one  consisting  of  1  equivalent  of  fine  powder,  and  wash  it  frequently  with  boil- 
chlorine  and  2  of  mercury,  Hg.,  01.,  and  the  ing  distilled  water,  till  tiie  washings  afford  no 
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preoii^tate  upon  the  addition  of  solation  of  ingratiated  himself  with  the  second  hrother 
ammoaia ;  then  dry  it."  A  mode  of  prepara-  of  the  king,  the  count  of  Artois.  He  had  im- 
tion  in  the  wet  way  is  recommended  by  Profes-  pressed  them  with  such  a  high  opinion  of  his 
Bor  Wheeler  in  the  '*  Chemical  Gazette "  of  political  talent  and  financial  capacity,  that  they 
July,  1864.  The  commercial  corrosive  snbli-  judged  him  the  only  man  able  to  overcome 
mate  is  dissolved  in  water  heated  to  122°  F.,  the  difficulties  which  Necker  himself  had  only 
and  sulphurous  acid  gas,  obtained  by  heating  succeeded  in  postponing.  He  was  consequent- 
coarse  charcoal  powder  with  concentrated  W,  in  1788,  appointed  comptroller-general  of 
sulphuric  acid,  is  passed  through  the  hot  satu-  nuance.  His  first  acts  seemed  folly  to  justily 
rated  solution.  Calomel  in  the  form  of  a  deli-  the  anticipations  of  his  protectors;  money  was 
cate  powder  and  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  which  abundant  in  the  treasury ;  Calonne  showed 
glistens  in  the  sonlidlit,  is  predpitated.  The  himself  ready  to  gratify  the  most  extravagant 
liquid,  when  saturated  with  the  gas,  is  digested  wishes  of  the  queen  and  the  princes ;  no  comp- 
for  a  time,  and  when  cooled  is  filtered  from  the  troUer  had  ever  been  so  popular  among  the 
calomel,  which  is  afterward  washed.  This  pro-  courtiers ;  and  consequently  none  was  reputed 
eess  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  easily  avaU-  so  skilful.  But  this  seeming  prosperity  had 
able  for  making  calomel  in  small  quantities,  been  procured,  not  by  fostering  ti'ue  wealth 
The  calomel  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewell  of  London,  in  the  nation,  but  by  the  dexterous  man- 
sometimes  called  Howara^s,  which  possesses  the  agement  of  extraordinary  resources,  the  fre* 
highest  reputation,  is  prepared  by  causing  the  quent  and  at  first  successful  negotiation  of 
vapor  to  come  in  contact  with  steam  in  a  large  loans,  and  the  exhaustion  of  all  branches  of 
receiver.  It  is  thus  entirely  washed  from  cor-  the  revenue.  Such  a  system,  the  only  conse- 
rosive  sublimate,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  quence  of  which  was  to  increase  the  deficit 
condensed  into  an  impalpable  powder.  Its  ex-  at  a  fearful  rate,  could  not  last  long.  The  hour 
treme  fineness  appears  to  give  it  more. activity  of  reckoning  came.  Calonne,  being  at  his  wits' 
as  a  medicine  than  is  possessed  by  the  calomel  end,  resolved  to  adopt  the  desperate  means 
obtained  by  levigation  and  elutriation. — ^In  the  of  summoning  an  assembly  of  notables.  The 
use  of  calomel  as  a  medicine,  particular  atten-  session  open^  Feb.  2,  1787;  the  comptroller 
tton  should  be  given  to  its  liability  to  generate  came  out  with  his  wonted  boldness,  unravelled 
corrosive  sublimate  by  decompomtion.  This  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  acknowledging 
effect  may  be  produced  by  bitter  almonds  or  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  loans  had< 
cherry-laurel  water,  or  any  other  substance  con-  amounted  to  1,250,000,000  livres,  while  the 
taining  hydrocyanic  acid,  being  administered  annual  deficit  had  increased  to  115,000,000, 
simultaneously  with  it.  Kitro-muriatic  acid  pro-  and  declared  that  the  only  remedy  was  to 
duces  the  same  effects,  as  also,  to  some  degree,  reform  altogether  the  financial  system  by  ex- 
the  chlorides  ofpotasdum,  sodium,  and  ammoni-  tending  the  taxes  over  the  property  of  the 
um.  It  is  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  alkalies  nobles  and  clergy.  These  astounding  disdo- 
and  alkaline  earths.  Calomel  is  regarded  as  the  sures,  coming  from  such  a  man,  feU  like  a 
most  valuable  of  the  mercurial  preparations,  thunderbolt  on  the  court ;  a  hue  and  cry  was 
though  the  homoeopathists  and  some  other  medi-  raised  against  Calonne,  whom  the  king  at  once 
cal  innovators  r^ect  it.  It  is  employed  as  a  dismissed  from  office  and  exiled  to  Lorraine, 
purgative,  operating  chiefly  upon  the  liver  by  He  afterward  removed  to  England,  where  he 
stimulating  its  secretory  functions.  Being  slow  wrote  several  memoirs  justificative  of  his  ad- 
in  its  action,  and  liable  to  salivate  if  too  long  ministration;  but  he  had  to  contend  against 
retained,  it  is  usually  administered  with  some  Necker  and  several  other  able  financiers,  and 
other  cathartic.  It  is  also  given  as  a  remedy  could  not  but  come  out  second  best.  His  repa- 
foT  worms,  and  as  an  alterative  in  derangement  tation  for  ability  was  not,  however,  entirely 
of  the  liver  in  small  doses  administered  once  in  ruined,  and  he  afterward  became  a  most  active 
24  or  48  hours.  In  yellow  and  malignant  bilious  agent  of  the  French  M«^^  at  Coblentz.  As 
levers,  violent  dysentery,  and  malignant  cholera,  an  adviser  of  bis  protector,  the  count  of  Ar- 
it  has  been  effectually  administered  in  repeated  tois,  he  now  evinced  the  same  boldness  and 
doses  of  20  grains  or  more  each.  This  use  of  it  ingenuity,  but  also  the  same  levity,  as  in  his 
is  much  approved  in  hot  climates,  though  not  former  life.  He  ultimately  separated  in  disgust 
80  well  adapted  to  colder  latitudes.  from  his  party,  and  asked  from  the  first  consul, 
CALONN£,ChaklesAlbxandssdb,  a  French  Bonaparte,  permission  to  return  to  France, 
statesman,  bom  in  1734,  at  Douay,  died  Oct.  80,  This  was  granted^  but  death  overtook  him  a 
1802,  in  Paris.  Belonging  to  a  good  family  he  few  weeks  after  his  return, 
was  appointed  to  sever^  judicial  offices,  in  CALORIC  (Latea^or,  heat),  the  name  former- 
which  he  gave  evidence  of  quickness  of  mind,  ly  applied  to  an  imaginary  material  substance, 
boldness  of  conduct,  and  easy  conscience.  This  supposed  to  be  the, cause  of  the  phenomena  of 
became  espedally  apparent  in  the  prosecution  heat.  As  now  used,  it  is  synonymous  with 
against  La  Chalotais,  attorney-general  of  Brit-  Heat,  wliich  see. 

tany,  in  which  he  played  a  part  neither  just  nor  CALORIMETER  (lAtealor^  heat,  Gr.  fitrpwy 

honorable.    But  he  had  meanwhile  secured  the  measure),  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 

favor  of  influential  persons,  such  as  the  count  amount  of  heat  in  bodies.    The  first  us^  for 

of  Yergennes,  secretary  for  foreign  afiairs,  and  this  purpose  was  contrived  by  Lavoisier  and 
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Laplaoe,  and  was  directed  to  determining  the  stanoes  to  be  tested.    The  globe  was  provided 

oomparative  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the  with  a  spout  like  thact  from  a  tea-kettle,  and  in 

combustion  or  definite  amounts  of  fueL    The  the  top  of  this  was  inserted  a  thermometer 

combustion  of  this  was  effected  in  a  cylinder,  tube,  which,  bent  at  right  angles,  served  on 

which  was  let  down  into  a  larger  one  filled  its  horizontal  limb  to  measure  Uie  expansion  of 

around  with  pounded  ice.    Another  outer  cyl-  the  mercury. 

inder  of  all  also  contained  ice,  which  prevented  OALORIMOTOR  (Lat.  ealor,  heat,  and  moveOj 

that  in  the  middle  cylinder  from  being  affected  to  move),  that  form  of  the  galvanic  battery  by 

by  the  external  temperature.    The  heat  from  which  its  plates,  few  in  number,  but  of  great 

the  innermost  vessel  caused  the  ice  to  melt  in  the  size,  are  ninde  to  evolve  an  intense  degree  of 

cylinder  next  to  it,  and  the  water  thus  pro-  heat,  making  metallic  wires  red  hot,  and  igniting 

dnoed  ran  off  through  a  pipe  passing  through  inflammable  bodies.    The  arrangement  of  the 

the  bottom.    Every  pound  of  this  they  calcu-  apparatus,  made  with  this  object,  was  invented 

lated  represented  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient  by  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  and  was  described  by  him 

to  raise  a  pound  of  water  from  82**  F.  to  186^,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  academy  of  natural 

or   103    lbs.   one   degree.     Prevostaye,    De-  sciences,  Philadelphia,  and  also  published  in  the 

sains,  Regnault,  and  others,  subsequently  cor-  *' American  Journal  of  Science"  (1818),  vol.  i. 

rect^  this  calculation,  proving  that  the  heat  p.  418.    Bee  Blastino,  and  also  £l£ct£0-dy- 

which  melts  one  pound  of  ice  will  raise  the  kamios. 

same  quantity  of  water  to  142^.  The  practical  OALOVIUS,  Abbahau  (German,  Calov),  a 
application  of  this  principle,  however,  did  not  German  Lntheran  divine,  bom  Aug.  16,  1612, 
give  correct  results,  all  the  water  not  leaving  at  Mohrungen,,in  Prussia,  died  in  Wittenberg, 
the  ice.  Rumford  introduced  a  better  method  Feb.  26,  1686.  He  was  rector  at  Dantzic,  and 
by  substituting  water  for  the  ice,  and  ascer--  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg;  engaged 
tidning  by  a  delicate  thermometer  the  increase  in  numerous  theological  controversies,  conduct- 
of  temperature  in  a  definite  weight  of  this,  ed  with  much  intemperance  on  each  side ;  was 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  caloric.  It  was  a  rigid  adherent  of  his  sect,  and  opposed  the 
on  this  principle  that  the  improved  apparatus  of  Socinians,  and  also  the  conciliatory  views  of 
Favre  and  SUberman,  made  use  of  in  their  exper-  George  Oalixtus,  to  which  he  was  the  first  to 
iments,  was  founded.  The  innermost  vessel,  of  apply  the  name  of  Syncretism, 
gilt  sheet  brass,  shaped  like  a  fliisk,  was  sunk,  CALOTEKS,  or  Oalogebi  (Gr.  koXoc  ycp^v, 
except  its  projecting  neck,  in  a  cylinder  of  sil-  a  handsome  old  man),  Greek  monks,  mostly  of 
vered  sheet  copper  containing  water,  which  the  order  of  St.  Basilius.  Their  principal  con- 
was  placed  in  a  larger  cylinder,  the  space  be-  vents  are  on  Mount  Athos,  and  are  especially 
tween  them  all  around,  and  at  top  and  bottom,  resorted  to  by  young  men  of  good  family,  who 
being  filled  with  swan  Vdown.  Both  cylinders  find  there  excellent  teaching,  and  a  reputable 
were  covered  with  lids  provided  with  aper-  mode  of  life.  The  pupils  not  only  read  the 
tures  for  the  insertion  of  tubes  and  thermome-  Greek  fathers,  but  other  Christian  writings  ; 
ters.  One  of  these  tubes,  entering  the  flask  and  those  who  desire  it,  receive  a  system* 
near  the  bottom,  served  to  convey  oxygen  gas  atio  course  of  theological  instruction.  The 
for  supporting  combustion.  The  gaseous  pro-  regular  clergy  of  the  Greek  church  is  gene- 
ducts  passed  into  another  tube,  which,  emerg-  rally  recruited  here.  Those  who  prefer  monas* 
ing  from  the  shoulder  of  the  flask,  bent  over,  tic  life  are  bound  to  celibacy,  to  abstaid  from 
and  passing  through  the  water,  was  coiled  meat,  and  observe  4  lents  in  the  year,  beside 
arotmd  binder  the  flask  like  the  worm  of  the  other  fasts.  They  wear  a  dark  cassock,  with  a 
still.  It  then  passed  up  through  the  top  to  a  belt  and  a  flat  cap  of  the  same  hue.  This  is 
gasometer  or  an  absorbing  apparatus.  A  flat  me-  also  the  costume  of  the  secular  clergy,  except  a 
tallio  ring,  nearly  the  diameter  of  the  water  white  band  round  the  lower  part  of  the  cap. 
cylinder,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  water;  and  Some  convents  of  Caloyers  are  to  be  found  in 
being  provided  wiUi  a  rod  for  a  handle  which  the  Morea;  but  they  are,  in  point  of  learning 
passed  up  through  the  top,  it  could  be  moved  and  discipline,  inferior  to  their  brethren  in  the 
up  and  down,  to  thus  equalize  the  temperature  north.  Among  the  Caloyers,  beside  those  who 
throughout  the  liquid.  The  gases  to  be  tested  live  in  congregations,  there  are  anchorets,  who 
were  introduced  into  the  flask  by  a  small  tube  prefer  dwelling  alone,  or  with  1  or  2  compan- 
entering  its  neck  and  turning  up  at  the  bottom  ions,  in  hermitages ;  and  recluses,  who  live  in 
to  form  the  jet.  Solid  bodies  were  suspended  grottoes  or  caverns,  on  alms  furnished  to  them 
by  fine  platinum  wires;  liquids  were  burned  in  by  the  monasteries.  There  are  also  convents 
small  capsules,  or  in  lamps  with  asbestus  wicks ;  of  female  Caloyers. 

charcoal  was  laid  on  a  sieve- like  shelf^  the  CALPE,  the  ancient  name  of  the  rock  of  Gib- 
oxygen  coming  up  through  it  Thermometers  raltar,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Spain,  the  northern 
introduced  into  the  water  indicated  its  increase  of  the  2  hills  called  bv  the  ancients  the  pillars  of 
of  temperature. — ^For  ascertaining  the  heat  Hercules.  Across  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  on 
generated  where  no  gases  are  evolved,  these  the  African  coast,  wosAbyla,  the  southern  pillar. 
chemisto  employed  a  glass  globe  filled  with  OALPEE,  or  Kalpeb,  a  town  of  British  In- 
mercury,  and  having  a  tube  inserted  so  as  to  dia,  in  the  district  of  Bandelcund,  presidency 
hold,  near  the  centre  of  the  globe,  the  sub-  of  JSengal,  situated  on  the  right  bonk  of  the 
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Janma,  45  miles  8.  W.  <^  Oawnpoor.    It  u  a  of  the  jyroyince  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in 

large,  popnloos,  bat  ili-bnilt  town,  witli  a  fort  a  fertile  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Salso, 

oommanding  the  passage  of  the  river,  adTiin-  65  m.  8.  £.  of  Palermo ;  pop.  over  16,000.    It 

tageonsly  sitoated,  bat  of  no  great  strength,  is  well  built,  with  broad,  straight  streets,  a  hand- 

The  town  was  once  a  place  of  more  note  than  some  square,  and  several  fine  edifices.    In  its 

at  present,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  mint.    It  is  vicinity  are  several  jets  of  hydrogen  gas,  aiid 

Btin  an  important  depot  for  the  cotton  trade  extensive  sulphur  works. 

of  Bnndelcund,  and  is  famous  for  the  manufac-  CALTROP,  a  kind  of  thistle  which  grows  in 

tore  of  remarkably  fine  refined  sugar.    Paper-  France  and  Spain,  and  is  troublesome  to  the 

making  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.    Pop.  feet  of  cattle. — ^In  military  tactics,  an  iroo  in* 

in  1858,  21,812. — Oalpee  is  said  to  have  been  strument  with  four  points,  so   formed,  that^ 

founded  as  early  as  the  4th  century,  by  a  sover-  however  thrown,  one  will  always  project  np- 

eign  of  Cambay.    After  passing  through  many  ward.    They  are  used  to  prevent  the  onset  of 

hands,  it  was  ti^en  from  the  Mahrattas  by  the  cavalry. 

British  in  1778,  was  subsequently  relinquished,  CALTURA,  a  seaport  town  in  the  8.  W.  part 

and  in  1802  was  again  acquired  by  the  East  of  Ceylon,  about  28  miles  8.  £.  from  Colombo. 

India  company  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein.    It  It  has  a  brisk  trade,  especially  with  MadMs  and 

was  at  that  time  occupied  by  Nana  Govind  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  contains  a  chapel  and 

Bao,  jaghiredar  of  Jaloun,  who  refused  to  give  school  established  by  Wesleyan  missionaries, 

it  up  to  the  British,  and  was  accordingly  be-  CALUMET,  a  kind  of  pipe,  tibe  symbol  of 

sieged,  and  finally  forced  into  submission.    In  peace  among  the  American  Indians.    The  bowl 

1857  it  became  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  is  made  of  a  soft  marble,  and  the  stem  is  usually 

disafSdcted  sepoys,  and  by  the  spring  of  1858  an  a  long  reed  adorned  with  feathers  and  hiero* 

army  <rf  mutineers,  said  to  be  10,000  strong,  had  glyphic  figures  according  to  the  ruik  of  the 

assembled  there  under  the  command  of  the  owner.    The  calumet  is  introduced  upaa  aU 

Tai9ih  of  Jhansi  and  several  other  native  princes,  important  occasions  when  Indian  chie&  meet 

6ir  Hugh  Rose  marched  against  them  from  together,  or  meet  with  whites.    It  is  filled  not 

Jhansi,  May  26,  defeated  a  force  of  7,000  sta-  only  with  tobacco,  but  with  the  leaves  of  va- 

tioned  on  the  road  to  oppose  him,  and  reaching  rious  other  plants,  and  is  passed  round  for  every 

Calpee,  captured  it  after  some  hard  fighting,  member  of  the  company  to  take  a  few  whiiral 

The  sepoys  took  to  flight,  were  pursued,  and  To  receive  the  calumet  when  thus  passed  signi- 

a  large  amount  of  ammunition,  stores,  and  a  fies  that  the  terms  proposed  are  accepted, 

number  of  elephants,  and  guns,  foil  into  the  CALUMET,  an  eastern  county  of  Wisconsin, 

hands  of  the  British.    By  the  accounts,  how-  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Winnebago  lake ; 

ever,  which  left  Calcutta  by  the  mail  of  June  8,  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 8,681.    The  sor* 

the  rebels  were  reported  to  have  routed  the  for-  fSsce  is  mountainous,  a  high  ridge  running  across 

oes  of  Sindia,  and  to  have  marched  on  Gwalior.  the  county  nearly  parallel  with  the  lake.    The 

CALPURNIUS,  Trrus  Juurs,  a  Latin  pas-  soil  yields  excellent  crops  of  com,  wheat,  bar- 

toral  poet  born  in  Sicily,  lived  near  the  end  ley,  oats,  and  hay.    Timber  is  abundant,  and 

of  the  8a  century;  11  eclogues  have   come  paaturage  b  good.     The  productions  in  1850 

down  bearing  his  name.    The  efforts  of  (German  were  7,827  biuhels  of  wheat,  8,428  of  oata,  10,- 

scholars  to  know  more  than  this  have  resulted  582  of  Indian  com,  8,887  of  barley,  9,116  of 

in  several  different  plausible,  but  imaginary,  potatoes,  846  tons  of  hay,  and  21,588  pounds  of 

lives  of  the  poet ;  and  in  one  instance  he  has  butter.    There  were  4  saw  mills,  8  churches, 

been  blotted  out  from  history,  and  a  certain  8er-  and  173  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Or- 

vanns  mentioned  by  Jnvenid  substituted  in  his  ganized  in  1842.    Capit^  Chilton. 

Slace.  His  eclogues,  too,  have  been  variously  CALUMICK,  or  Calumet  Rivkr,  rises  in  La 
ivided  and  distributed  between  himself,  his  Porte  co.,  Indiana,  flows  westward  into  Illinois, 
contemporaries,  and  his  copyists.  There  is  con-  and  there  divides;  one  of  its  branches  enters 
siderable  resemblance  between  these  eclogues  Lake  Michigan,  the  other  makes  a  bend,  rana 
and  those  of  Virgil.  eastward  parallel  with  its  former  course,  and 
CALTAGIBONE,  or  CALATJLontONE  (per^  only  8  or  4  miles  north  of  it,  recroases  the  In- 
haps  the  anc.  Calaia  Bieroni$\  a  city  of  Sicily,  diana  boundary,  and  discbarges  its  waters  into 
in  the  province  of  Catania;  pop.  21,700.  It  is  Lake  Michigan,  in  Lake  co. 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  with  its  suburbs  CALVADOS,  a  maritime  department  of 
covers  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  It  is  France,  divided  into  6  arrondissements :  Caen, 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  is  reputed  one  of  the  Falaise,  Bayeux,  Vire,  Lisieux,  and  Pont  V  £v^ 
wealthiest  and  most  commercial  towns  on  the  que,  bordering  on  the  English  channel,  and  de- 
island.  Its  inhabitants  excel  in  all  the  usctful  riving  its  name  from  a  long  reef  of  rocks  on 
arts,  and  many  of  them  find  employment  in  its  coast.  It  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the 
the  potteries  and  cotton  factories  of  the  place,  most  important  of  which  is  tlie  Orae,  but  none 
There  are  several  churches,  convents,  and  a  of  them  is  navigable  fbr  any  considerable  extent 
royal  college.  The  town  was  fortified  by  the  inland.  The  ctimate  is  rather  cold  and  moist; 
8<uracen9,  and  taken  from  them  by  the  Genoese,  the  siuface,  which  in  some  parts  is  intersected 
Soger  Guiscard  granted  it  many  privileges.  by  elevated  hills,  possesses  fine  plains  and  bean- 
CALTANI8ETTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  capital  tifnl  valleys,  among  which  that  of  Aoge  is  oel- 
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ebratod.    Agrionltnre-  is  ia  an  adFanoed  state,  erected  the  stately  temple,  the  walls  of  which 

there  being  a  large  surplus  of  wheat  for  ezporta-  still  remain. 

tion;  the  crops  of  barley,  rye,  and  bnclcwbeat  OALVERT,  a  sontbern  county  of  Maryland, 
are  considerable,  but  that  of  oats  is  insuffi-  on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  bay ;  area,  ibO  sq. 
dent  for  home  consumption.  Excellent  apples  m.  The  Patozent  river  forms  its  western  bonn* 
are  cnltivated  everywhere,  principidly  to  make  dary,  and  empties  into  the  bay  at  tbe  southern 
cider,  which  is  the  common  beverage  of  the  extremity  of  the  county.  The  surface  is  rolling; 
country.  Few,  if  any,  departments  of  France  the  soil  is  good,  and  mnch  improved  by  the  ap- 
can  compete  with  this  in  live  sto(^.  The  horses  plication  of  marl,  which  is  found  here  in  con- 
are  reckoned  the  finest  in  France.  Numerous  siderable  quantity.  The  productions  in  1850 
Wds  of  cattle  are  fattened  in  the  valleys  for  the  were  8,109,258  lbs.  of  tobacco,  851,800  bushels 
marketsof  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Caen.  Some  manu-  of  Indian  corn,  67,480  of  wheat,  and  28,644  of 
factores  are  successfully  carried  on,  especially  oats.  There  were  25  grist  mills,  1  saw  miU, 
lace;  many  hands  are  also  occupied  in  the  11  churches,  and  875  pupils  attending  public 
spinning  on^  weaving  of  cotton  and  wool;  there  schools.  The  county  was  formed  in  1654,  and 
are,  beside,  fiiictories  of  cutlery,  hardware,  earth-  named  in  honor  of  the  family  to  which  Lord 
enware,  -p&pec  mills,  &c.  The  total  value  of  Baltimore  bdonged.  Pop.  in  1850,  9,646,  of 
the  raw  material  consumed  averases  about  whom  4,486  were  slaves.  Capital,  Prince  Fred- 
$10,000,000,  and  of  the  manufiActured  articles,  erick. 

$18,000,000  annually,  ^ving  employment  to  CALVERT,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Eng^ 

about  20,000  person^  whose   average  daily  Hsh  family,  descended  from  an   ancient  and 

wages  are  about  50  cents  for  men,  25  cents  for  noble  house  of  the  same  name  in  Flanders,  and 

women,  and  17  cents  for  children.    The  mack-  connected  for  several  generations  with  the  co- 

erel  and  herring  fisheries  are  extensively  carried  lonial  histoir  of  Maryland. — Sir  Gxobob  Cal- 

on  along  the  coast.    Although  destitute  of  good  vbbt,  the  first  baron  of  Baltimore,  born  al 

ports,  ^is  department  has  a  considerable  ex-  Kipling  in  Yorkshire^  about  1582,  died  in  Lon- 

port  trade  with  several  countries  of  Europe  don,  April  15, 1682.    He  graduated  at  Oxford 

and   the   United  States,  mostly   carried  on  in  1597,  when  but  15  years  old.    According  to 

through  Havre.    Area,  2,145  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  the  custom  of  the  time  with  persons  of  rank, 

1856,  478,897.  he  was  sent  abroad  to  traTel,  and  on  his  return 

CALVAERT,  or  Caltabt,  DioHTsros,  snr-  was  appointed  secretary  of  Robert  Cecil,  after- 
named  DiONisio  FiAMMiNoo.  a  painter  of  the  ward  earl  of  Salisbury.  On  Cecil's  appoint- 
Bolognese  school,  born  in  Antwerp  in  1555,  meat  as  lord  high  treasurer,  Calvert  still  con« 
died  in  Bologna  in  1619.  He  had  a  school  in  tinued  in  his  service.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
Bologna,  thronged  by  pupils,  including  Guide,  Cecil  procured  for  Calvert  one  of  the  clerk- 
Albano,  and  Domenichino.  ships  .of  the  privy  council.    He  received  the 

CALVARY  (the  Latin  translation  of  the  He-  honors  of  knighthood  in  1617,  and  James  L 

brew  word  Gk>lgotha,  meaning  the  place  of  a  appears  to  have  always  held  a  hiffh  opinion  of 

akull)  was,  1,900  years  ago,  a  pebbly  and  arid  him.    At  length  he  was  appointea  one  of  the  2 

little  hill  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  just  out-  secretaries  of  state,  and  in  1620  he  was  granted 

side  of  the  walls.  It  was  a  tradition  that  Adam  an  annual  pension  of  £1,000.    Five  years  after 

was  buried  there,  and  that  Abraham  led  thither  this  time,  he  took  refuge  from  the  religious  con- 

his  s<Hi  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice.    It  was  the  troversies  which  distracted  parties,  by  Joining 

place  of  public  execution  among  the  Jews,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  a  movement  which, 

a  huge  yaoant  space  was  left  between  the  mount  however,  did  not  bring  him  into  disfavor  with 

and  the  wall  of  the  town  for  the  presence  of  James.    Of  late  years  some  controversy  has 

spectators.    The  other  sides  of  the  eminence  arisen  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  writers, 

were  occupied  by  gardens.    Calvary  was  the  in  regard  to  the  account  of  his  conversion.    At 

scene  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  tlie  date  of  the  Avalon  charter,  he  is  generally 

body  was  laid  in  a  sepulchre  prepared  in  a  gar-  reputed  to  have  been  of  the  Protestant  fiftith. 

den  near  by,  which  belonged  to  Joseph  of  Ari-  but  savs  Fuller,  in  his  **  Worthies  of  England," 

matbea,  a  secret  disciple.    Since  that  time  the  when  he  resigned  his  post  of  secretary  of  state 

face  of  this  region  has  mnch  changed.    Nei-  in  1624,  '^he  freely  confessed  to  the  king  that 

ther  agriculture  nor  trade  flourishes  in  the  vi*  he  was  then  beoome  a  Roman  Catholic.'^    This 

cinity.    Titus  destroyed  the  temple  of  Jerusa-  passage  is  the  chief  authority  for  his  conver- 

lem,  «id  Hadrian  demolished  the  city  itsdf.  The  sion ;  but  those  who  disbelieve  the  story  of  Cal- 

latter,  wishing  to  blot  from  the  Jewish  mind  vert's  change  of  creed,  maintain  that  the  author 

the  traditions  of  their  sacred  places,  erected  a  of  the  *^  Worthies*'  has  not  sufSident  ground  for 

statue  of  Jupiter  upon  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  his  statement,  and  in  short  that  Ccdvert  was 

of  Yenoa  upon  the  summit  of  Calvary.    But  never  converted  at  all,  having  always  been  a 

within  two  centuries  these  were  overthrown.  Catholic.    They  base  their  arguments  on  the 

and  the  place  of  the  latter  occupied  by  the  fiiot  that  he  settled  his  colony  in  Newfoundland 

ohurdh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    In  the  wars  of  in  1621,  Jie  having  a  wish,  according  to  Oldmix- 

the  Moluunmedana  ana  the  crusaders  this  was  on  and  Bozman,  to  found  an  asylum  for  perse- 

repeatedly  destroyed  and  replaced;  and  while  cuted  Catholics,  and  therefore  he  must  have 

the  mount  was  occupied  by  the  Christiansi  they  been  a  CathoUo  then,  8  years  before  the  date 
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asBigned  by  Fuller.  Tbey  fbrther  usaert  that  it  his  name,  and  choosing  its  brilliant  block  and 
his  12  children  were  all  brought  np  in  the  Oath-  orange  plamage  for  his  hvery.  Bat  the  reoep- 
olio  futh,  no  record  whatever  of  their  conver-  tion  he  met  in  the  Virginia  colony  was  bv  no 
sion  existing,  and  his  marriage  with  Anne,  means  cordial ;  there  the  church  of  England 
daughter  of  George  Mynne  of  Hertfordshire,  party  had  fall  sway,  and  the  anthorities  tender- 
and  granddaughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wroth  of  ed  to  him  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  as  a 
Durance,  in  Enfield,  Middlesex,  having  taken  Roman  Catholic  he  could  not  take,  and  in  his 
place  in  1604-^5.  Their  strongest  argument^,  disappointmentitissupposed  that  he  formed  the 
however,  are  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  plan  of  obtaining  a  new  charter  from  Charles  I^ 
king  against  Catholics,  those  who  were  apos-  and  seeking  to  plant  a  colony  in  a  more  south- 
tatea  from  Protestantism  falling  under  his  se-  emlatHnde.  From  1628  to  1682,  little  b  known 
verest  displeasure.  In  his  speech  delivered  at  respecting  Lord  Baltimore,  but  he  is  supposed 
Whitehall  on  the  opening  of  parliament  in  1609,  to  have  returned  to  the  settlement  in  Newfound- 
he  says^  *'  I  divide  all  my  subjects  that  are  pa-  land,  as  history  relates  that  he  rendered  service 
pists  into  2  ranks :  either  old  papists  that  were  in  the  war  then  carried  on  between  England  and 
80  brought  up  in  times  of  popery,  and  those  France,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rescued  20  sail 
that  be  younger  in  vears,  yet  have  never  drunk  of  fisliin^  vessels  (those  of  Newfoundland  at 
in  other  milk ;  or  else  such  as  do  become  apos-  the  time  being  upward  of  250  in  number),  af- 
tates,  having  once  been  of  our  profession  and  ter  they  had  l^n  captured  by  a  French  squad* 
have  forsaken  the  truth.  ....  For  the  former  ron.  He  returned  to  England,  and  in  the  latter 
sort,  I  pity  them,  but  if  they  be  good  and  quiet  year  applied  to  the  king  for  a  renewal  of  his 
subjects,  I  hate  not  their  persons.  But  aa  for  former  charter,  with  the  privilege  of  a  new  loca- 
these  apostates,  who  I  know  must  be  the  great-  tion,  and  his  petition  was  acceded  to.  Steps 
est  haters  of  their  own  sect,  I  confess  I  can  were  taken  toward  the  drawing  of  the  papers, 
never  show  any  favorable  oountenanoe  toward  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  draft  of  the  char- 
them;'*  and  in  1616,  in  his  star  chamber  ter '^  was  penned  by  the  first  Lord  Baltimore 
speech,  he  says:  **  I  can  love  the  person  of  ap&-  himself,  although  it  was  finidly  issued  for  the 
pist,  being  otherwise  a  good  man  and  honestly  benefit  of  his  son."  The  territory  granted  was 
bred,  never  having  known  any  other  religion ;  that  which  now  forms  the  states  of  Maryland 
but  the  person  of  an  apostate  papist  I  hate.^'  In  and  Delaware,  but  Lord  Baltimore  died  before 
spite  of  such  sentiments  Calvert  always  retain-  the  papers  could  be  duly  executed.  Though 
ed  the  king's  regard.  Catholic  writers,  liowev-  anxious  for  the  hereditary  privileges  of  no- 
er,  insist  upon  the  conversion,  and  bring  for-  bility,  the  character  of  Calvert  will  ever 
ward  testimony  in  turn  to  support  their  asser-  shine  as  that  of  one  who  cherished  liberty  of 
tlons.  The  kins  retained  Calvert  in  the  privy  conscience.  In  this  respect  he  was  in  ad* 
oouncil,  although  he  resigned  his  place  as  sec-  vance  of  the  general  bigotry  of  his  time, 
rotary  of  state,  and  in  1626  he  was  elevated  to  and  his  memory  is  accoi>dingly  revered,  not 
the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Balti-  only  by  ^e  people  of  Maryknd,  but  by  all 
more,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland.  Col-  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  civil  and 
vert  had  long  been  imbu^  with  the  idea  of  religious  freedom.  A  complete  life  of  Lord 
planting  colonial  establishments  in  America,  and  Baltimore  is  now  (1858)  in  course  of  prepara- 
obtained  apatent  from  King  James  which  created  tion  by  Mr.  Sebastian  F.  Streeter  of  Baltimore. — 
him  sole  lord  and  proprietor  of  a  part  of  the  island  Cscilhts,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  the  2d 
of  Newfoundland,  and  with  all  the  rights  and  baron  of  Baltimore,  bom  in  1623,  died  in  1676. 
privileges  of  nobility.  To  this  place,  which  was  Cn  June  20, 1632,  the  charter  which  had  been 
styled  Ferrylaud,  he  sent  a  colony  in  1621,  and  intended  for  his  father  was  executed  for  him 
he  spent  of  his  own  fortune  full  £25,000  in  by  the  command  of  Charles  I.  It  consisted  of 
bnilding  warehouses  and  granaries,  as  well  as  a  23  sections,  the  4th  of  which  conferred  on  Lord 
superb  mansion  for  his  own  accommodation.  Baltimore  and  his  heirs  forever,  absolute  owner- 
He  followed  in  1625,  about  the  time  of  King  ship  of  the  territory  granted,  and  also  certain 
Jameses  death,  but  was  completely  disappointed  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  like  those  derived 
with  Newfoundland,  the  climate  proving  too  se-  from  the  middle  ages  and  continued  in  the  fam- 
vere  for  English  constitutions,  and  the  soil  too  ilies  of  the  most  ])owerful  nobili^.  The  man- 
rugged  to  be  worked  with  profit.  After  remain-  ner  in  which  this  design  of  fiistening  upon  the 
ing  a  few  years,  he  abanaoned  the  colony  and  colony  the  institutions  of  the  feudal  system  was 
sought  a  more  genial  dime.  In  1628  he  visited  debated,  forms  a  very  interesting  feature  in  the 
the  Virginia  setUements  and  explored  the  wa-  early  history  of  Maryland.  The  name  first  in- 
ters of  the  Chesapeake  "bay,  delighting  in  its  tended  for  the  colony  was  Crescentia,  but  Maiy- 
magnificent  expanse  and  noble  tributaries,  and  in  land  was  adopted  instead,  in  compliment  to  the 
the  delicious  climate  and  the  naturaUv  fertile  queen,  Ilenrietta  Maria.  The  relations  which 
lands  of  that  fair  region.  The  waters  of  the  bay  Calvert  as  proprietor  bore  to  his  sovereign  are 
and  its  rivers  abotmded  with  fish  and  wild  fowl,  expressed  in  the  charter  in  the  obscure  language 
and  the  woods  were  vocal  with  the  song  of  birds,  of  such  instruments  in  that  age,  but  its  meaning 
A  tradition  exists  to  this  day  in  Maryland,  that  is,  that  by  the  annual  pavment  of  2  Indian 
Lord  Baltimore  was  charmed  with  the  appear-  arrows,  Lord  Baltimore  aoimowledges  that  the 
anoe  of  the  oriole  {yphanta  Baltimore)  giving  original  title  to  the  land  is  still  in  the  poeseesion 
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of  the  king,  and  that  tbei  eoil  granted  to  While  the  missionaries  were  making  friends  with 
him  yet  belongs  to  the  British  empire.  Entire  the  Indian  tribes,  Calvert  found  much  to  har< 
exemption  from  taxation  was  conceded  to  ass  him.  Before  his  anival,  Kent  island  in  the 
the  colonists,  the  rerj  point  which,  a  cen*  Chesapeake  bay,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
tory  and  a  half  later,  led  to  the  American  of  Lord  Baltimore's  province,  had  been  occupied 
revolution.  Lord  Baltimore  did  not  emigrate  by  a  certain  William  Clayborne,  and  this  man 
to  America,  but  gave  the  management  of  the  was  the  source  of  much  tronble  to  Calvert  dur- 
colony  to  his  brother. — ^Leonard,  brother  of  ing  his  whole  life.  Wiien  the  patent  was  made 
the  preceding,  first  governor  of  Maryland,  out  for  Lord  Baltimore,  Kent  island  became  a 
died  June  9,  1647.  For  some  reason  Lord  part  of  Maryland,  and  Clayborne  owed  allegiance 
Baltimore  decided  not  to  go  in  person  to  plant  to  Calvert  as  proprietary.  It  seems  that  hia 
the  Maryland  colony,  and  his  brother  Leonard  character  as  a  bold,  UDSorupulous  man  was 
was  accordingly  deputed  to  condaot  the  expedi-  known  to  Lord  Baltimore  before  the  colonists 
tion.  The  firat  emigration  took  place  in  1688,  sailed  from  England,  and  the  proprietary  bad 
18  years  after  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower  to  issued  orders  that  if  he  attempted  to  resist 
Plymouth,  and  consisted  of  abont  200  persons,  the  authority  of  his  brother  Leonard,  he  should 
Among  them  were  8  Jesuits,  one  of  whom,  Father  be  seized  and  punished.  Clayborne,  however, 
White,  corresponded  with  the  superior  of  his  did  not  wait  for  any  summons  to  surrender,  but 
order  in  Rome.  A  copy  of  his  letters  has  declared  war  on  his  own  account  against  the 
recently  been  obtained,  and  although  princi-  settlers  at  St.  Mary's.  There  is  abundant  reason 
pally  relating  to  the  work  of  the  mission  among  to  believe  that  he  was  abetted  in  his  designs  by 
the  Indians,  they  contein  an  interesting  and  the  Virginian  authorities  at  Jamestown,  who 
authentic  account  of  the  first  settlement  in  looked  with  an  evil  and  Jealous  eye  on  the  col« 
Maryland.  On  Nov.  22,  1638,  the  Marvland  ony  of  Maryland.  Clayborne  fitted  out  an 
pilgrims  sailed  from  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  armed  pinnace,  manned  by  14  men,  and  on 
2  small  vessels:  the  Ark,  a  ship  of  800  ton^  April  28,  1636,  his  force  engaged  2  other  pin- 
and  the  Dove,  Lord  Baltimore's  pinnace,  of  naces  prepared  by  Gov.  Calvert  to  resist  his 
about  50  tons.  They  sailed  by  way  of  the  aggression.  Claybome's  vessel  was  captured, 
Canary  islands,  and  were  8  months  upon  the  with  a  loss  of  several  men,  and  he  himself  fled 
voyage,  although  they  were  at  sea  only  7  weeks  to  Virginia,  whence  be  was  deported  to  Eng- 
and  2  days.  They  suffered  considerably  from  land.  In  1688  he  presented  a  petition  to  the 
bad  weather,  and  Father  White  says  ^^  it  seemed  king,  setting  forth  his  grievances,  which  how* 
as  if  all  the  spirits  of  storms,  and  the  evil  and  ever  obtained  him  nothing,  and  he  returned  to 
malignant  genii  of  Maryland,  had  come  forth  in  Virginia,  where,  to  his  mortification,  he  found 
battle  array  against  us."  From  the  Canaries  that  the  governor  and  council  of  that  colony, 
they  steered  for  Barbadoes,  and  after  touching  having  now  fhUy  recognized  Lord  Baltimore'^ 
there  and  at  1  or  2  of  the  neighboring  islands,  rights,  forbade  any  one  in  their  jurisdiction  from 
they  reached  Point  Comfort  in  Virginia,  Feb.  trading  within  his  domain— Clayborne  being 
24, 1684.  Here  they  were  entertained  for  some  thus  now  restrained  by  the  authorities  of  Vir- 
days^  and  on  March  8  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake  dnia  in  the  very  thing  in  which  he  had  been 
and  into  the  Potomac,  landing  at  an  island  which  formerly  encouraged.  His  property  on  Kent 
they  called  St.  Clement's,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  island  had,  meanwhile,  been  declared  forfeited 
month,  '^  the  day  of  Annunciation  of  the  Holy  by  the  provincial  assembly  of  Maryland ;  he 
Virgin  Mary,  offered  in  this  island,  for  the  first  petitioned  for  its  restoration,  and,  as  a  danger- 
time  in  this  region  of  the  world,  the  sacidfioe  of  ous  rebel,  was  refused.  He  eventually  sought 
the  mass.^  A  large  cross  hewn  from  a  tree  revenge,  as  we  shall  relate  in  order,  and  mean- 
was  then  set  up,  and  '*  we  raised  it  a  trophy  to  while  retired  to  Virginia. — As  Lord  Baltimore 
Christ  the  Saviour,  humbly  chanting  on  bended  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  England,  he  was 
knees,  and  with  deep  emotion,  the  litany  of  the  anxious,  in  planting  his  colony,  to  esteblish 
cross."  Proceeding  from  this  island  about  9  within  it  similar  hei^itery  titles  and  privileges 
leagues  toward  the  north,  they  entere^  a  river  to  those  which,  in  the  mother  country,  had 
which  they  called  6t  Gorge's.  *^  Ty^o  bays  come  down  from  the  feudal  system,  and  there- 
^>pear  at  its  moulh,  capable  of  containing  800  of  fore  the  tenure  of  lands  in  Maryland  was  at  first 
the  lai^gest  ships.  One  of  the  bays  we  conse-  intended  to  found  an  order  of  nobility.  ^  He  de- 
crated  to  St.  Greorge,  the  other  more  inland  to  signed  that  the  lands  should  be  owned  in  large 
the  Blessed  Viiigin  Mary.  We  landed  on  the  masses,  and  the  original  conditions  of  emigration 
right  bank,  and  having  advanced  about  1,000  were  in  accordance  with  this  plan.  In  his  spe« 
paces  from  the  shore,  we  gave  the  name  of  St.  cial  order  of  commissiom  to  his  brother,  dated  at 
Mary  to  the  intended  city."  Appropriate  reli-  Portsmouth,  Aug.  8, 1636,  he  renews  these  con- 
gious  and  military  ceremonies  accompanied  the  ditions,  and  had  these  provisions  been  fully  es- 
aot  of  taking  possession,  March  27,  1684 ;  tablished,  a  great  part  of  Maryland  would  have 
the  men  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore  and  fired  been  parcelled  out  in  grants  of  2,000  or  8,000 
volleys  of  musketry,  while  the  cannon  answered  acres  of  land,  giving  to  their  proprietors  not 
from  the  ships.  Of  this  city  of  St.  Mary's  at  only  the  right  of  soil,  but  of  holding  courts 
the  present  day  scarce  a  trace  remains,  and  by  leet  and  courts  baron  to  decide  upon  personal 
8  stranger  even  its  site  would  be  unnotioed.  daims,  and  also  of  property.    These  rights  of 
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Joriadictioii  were  to  descend  from  the  origiiud  montba,  and  it  was  eoon  foand  that  the  legida- 

owner  to  bis  beira.  In  order,  however,  to  found  tion  of  theproprielary  in  £ngland  for  an  Ameri- 

an  arislocracj  upon  a  solid  baas  as  it  existed  in  can  colonj  woold  not  answer.    The  difficnltj 

Eng^iand,  it  was  also  necessary  to   establish  was  also  increased  bj  the  vagoe  terms  of  the 

titles,  primogenitore,  and  hereditary  legislation,  charter,  which  did  not  clearly  express  whether 

anch  as  is  pepetoated  by  a  boose  of  loids.    The  the  laws  were  to  be  originated  by  the  colonists 

provirion   for   titles   and  dignities  had  been  or  the  proprietary.  On  tins  aocoont,  for  several 

aketched  by  Lord  Baltimore,  bat  he  ooold  not  years  the  colony  held  together  without  any  laws 

secnre  the  other  provisions  without  a  written  at  all,  but  in  great  danger  of  anarchy.   Finally, 

constitution,  expressly  enacting  aljLthe  features  Lord  Baltimore  magnanimously  withdrew  from 

of  a  body  of  aristocracy.    Beside,  in  the  charter  what  he  considered  his  just  right,  and  conceded 

itsdf  was  a  provision  which,  in  efiect,  millified  to  the  colonists  permission  to  frame  their  own 

the  one  for  creating  an  aristocracy,  inasmuch  laws,  reserving  only  to  himself^  or  his  deputy,  a 

as  it  prescribed  that  laws  could  only  be  made  veto  in  case  of  necessity.    Alter  tiie  assembly 

with  ^^  the  advice,  assent,  and  approbation  of  of  Maryland  had  been  fairly  organized,  several 

the  freemen  of  said  province,  or  of  the  greater  laws  were  passed  in  relation  to  religion,  which 

part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates  or  depoties."  by  some  writers  have  been  made  the  subject  of 

Theideaof  fonndingan  aristocracy  seems,  from  extravagant  praise,  while  others  have  uignstly 

the  very  first,  to  luive  been  of  no  effect,  as  no  neglected  to  award  them  due  merit.    It  does 

sin^e  titie  was  ever  created,  and  none  recog-  not  appear  that  Lord  Baltimore,  or  any  of  the 

nized,  but  that  of  tiie  proprietary  himself;  so  setticra,  had  an  intention  on  founding  theccdony 

that  in  due  time,  when  tne  country  revolted  of  proclaiming  absolute  religious  freedom,  and 

against  the  authority  of  England,  Maryland  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  sssembly  of  1689 

firand  to  be  as  democratic  as  any  of  her  sister  was  to  make  the  Boroan  Catholic  rdigion  the 

colonies.    It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  early  creed  of  the  state.    But  the  true  ^ory  of  the 

manors  baronial  courts  were  held.    A  record  of  Catholics  of  Maryland,  in  that  age  of  mtolerance, 

one  is  still  preserved,  and  runs  as  follows :  "  A  was  their  permission  for  aU  bodies  of  Christiana 

court  baron  was   held   at   tho  manor  of  St.  to  worship  God  according  to  their  conscience. 

Gabriel,  on  March  7, 1656,  by  the  steward  of  In  ^  an  act  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,^'  it 

the  lady  of  the  manor,  when  one  Martin  Kirk  was  declared  that  ^*  aU  Christian  iDhaintanta 

took  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  in  full  court  by  (sUves  excepted)  are  to  have  and  eqjoy  all  such 

delivery  of  Uie  said  steward,  by  the  rod,  accord-  rights,  liberties,  immunities,  privileges,  and  fi:ee 

ing  to  the  custom  of  the  said  manor,  one  mes-  customs  within  this  province,  as  any  natural 

snage,  lying  in  the  said  manor,  by  ti^e  yearly  rent  bom  snbject  of  England  hath  or   ought  to 

of ;  and  so  the  said  Kirk,  having  dpne  his  have.*^    At  the  same  time,  to  show  that  the 

fealty  to  the  lady,  was  thereof  admitted  tenant"  Roman  Catholic  faith  was  predominant,  eat- 
Such  instances  were,  however,  very  rare ;  and  ing  flesh  in  time  of  Lent  was  forbidden,  under 
moreover,  a  difference  springing  up  between  penalty  of  a  fine,  and  this  was  obligatory  on  Prot- 
Lord  Baltimore  and  the  cobnuts,  as  to  the  estants  as  well  as  Catholics.  Some  10  years 
right  of  originating  laws,  many  of  the  acts  of  after  this  time  another  law  was  passed,  which 
the  assembly  of  1687,  among  which  were  6  re-  expresses  even  more  ckariy  the  rights  of  Protea- 
lating  to  manors,  never  to&  effioct,  and  there  tanta,  and  breathes  the  purest  roirit  of  reli^ona 
was  no  after  attempt  to  revive  tiiem.  The  freedom.  A  portion  A  it  dedared  tiiat  *'*'  no 
manors,  in  fact,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  professing  to  ho- 
of powerful  families,  were  soon  subdivided,  and  lieve  in^Jesus  Christ,  shall  from  henceforth  be  any 
became  mere  farms  belonging  to  the  different  way  troubled,  molested,  or  discountenanced,  for 
descendants  of  the  original  proprietors.  The  and  in  respect  of  his  or  her  religion,  nor  in  the 
last  one  ceased  to  exist  in  its  entirety  with  Charles  free  exerdse  thereof,  nor  in  any  way  compelled 
CarroU  of  Carrollton,  the  latest  surviving  mgner  to  the  belief  or  exercise  of  any  other  religion, 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  although  a  against  his  or  her  consent."  At  the  same  time  it 
part  of  it  now  forms  a  fine  estate  in  the  possession  was  for^den  to  blaspheme  against  the  blessed 
of  his  grandson,  and  is  styled  '^  The  Manor.''  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  apostles  or  evangelists,  or 
Meanwhile,  the  troubles  in  En^aod  between  the  to  reproadi  any  one  with  the  epithets  of  here- 
king  and  parliament,  ending  in  1648  in  the  over-  tic,  schismatic,  or  idolater,  or  for  being  a  ^  Pn- 
throw  of  the  monarch  and  the  aristocracy,  had  ritan,  Independent,  Presbyterian,  Popish  priest, 
great  effect  upon  Maryland  in  frustrating  the  Jesuit,  Jesuited  Papist,  Lutheran,  Calvinist, 
design  of  establishing  nobility. — Much  trouble  Anabaptist,  Brownist,  Antinomian,  Barrowist^ 
wasexperienced  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony  Roundhead,  or  Separatist"  The  toleration 
in  regard  to  the  laws  intended  to  govern  it  thns  freely  granted  continued  always  to  be  en- 
Had  Lord  Baltimore  accompanied  the  expedi-  Joyed,  and  redounds  to  the  honor  of  the  oolo- 
tion,  he  woald  have  been  able  to  see  what  laws  nists,  and  no  less  of  Lord  Baltimore;  but  the 
in  the  infancy  of  the  colony  were  necessary,  claim  of  absolute  religious  freedom,  that  is,  dis- 
and  what  were  expedient.  Bat,  at  the  last  mo-  solution  of  all  connection  between  church  and 
ment,  he  decided  to  remain,  so  that  the  one  who  state^  did  not,  as  some  zealous  writov  have  en* 
was  most  important  to  the  law-making  power  deavored  to  prove,  originate  in  Maryland.  To 
was  not  to  be  communicated  with  under  8  or  4  Boger  Williams,  the  founder  of  Rhode  Islandi 
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is  this  honor  dae,  and  to  him  alone.  As  the  CALVERT,  Geobgk  Hekby,  an  American 
settlements  of  the  whites  extended  in  Maryland.  anUior,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1808.  His 
the  Indians,  who  for  a  number  of  years  had  father's  ancestors  were  distingnished  both  in 
preserved  friendly  relations  with  them,  became  colonial  and  European  history,  and  his  mother 
troublesome,  and  as  early  as  1688  it  was  found  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  a  lineal  descend* 
necessary  to  pass  an  "act  for  military  discipline.'^  ant  of  the  painter  Rubens.  He  graduated  at 
Troubles  with  the  natives  continued  to  increase  Harvard  college  in  1828,  and  afterward  studied 
for  several  years,  and  reached  their  height  in  at  GOttingeu  in  Germany.  On  returning  to 
1642.  Aid  on  several  occasions  was  sought  America,  he  edited  for  several  years  the  "  Bal- 
from  Virginia,  and  in  1643  the  natives  were  timore  American''  newspaper.  In  1832  he 
shut  out  of  the  province,  or  rather  diat  part  of  published  his  '^  Illustrations  of  Phrenology," 
it  forming  a  peninsula,  from  tide  water  on  the  the  first  American  treatise  on  the  subject;  in 
Patnzent  river  by  a  direct  line  crossing  to  the  1833,  a  "  Volume  from  the  Life  of  Robert  Bar- 
Potomac. — ^During  the  9  years  which  had  now  clay ;"  in  1886,  a  metrical  version  of  Schiller's 
eh^)sed  since  the  landing  of  the  Maryland  Don  Garhs ;  in  1840,  a  fragment  on  "Arnold 
pilgrims,  a  great  change  in  political  affiurs  had  and  Andr^"  2  cantos  of  "  Cabiro,"  a  poem  in 
taken  place  in  England;  the  king  had  been  de-  the  stanza  of  "Don  Juan,"  and  a  tragedy  en- 
prived  of  nearly  all  power,  and  was  about  en-  titled  "  Count  Julian."  He  soon  after  again 
tering  on  that  civil  war  which  cost  him  his  visited  Europe,  and,  in  his  letters  to  the  "  Balti- 
throne  and  life.  The  colonists  were  more  or  more  American,"  was  the  first  to  announce  and 
less  affected  by  the  convulsion,  and  Maryland  discnss  in  this  country  the  theory  of  the  water- 
in  an  especial  d^ree.  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  cure.  He  translated  and  published  in  1846  a 
brother  Leonard  had  every  reason  to  fear  that  portion  of  the  correspondence  between  Goethe 
they  would  be  deprived  by  parliament  of  all  and  Schiller,  and  in  1846  and  1852  published  2 
their  rights  and  possessions  in  the  new  world,  series  of  "  Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe." 
the  proprietary  being  strongly  interested  in  the  Hydropathy  and  tiie  schemes  of  Fourier  were 
royjd  cause.  Leonard  Calvert,  in  order,  doubt*  among  the  subjects  which  he  treated.  Except 
less,  to  consult  with  his  brother,  and  shape  his  when  engaged  in  foreign  travel,  Mr.  Calvert  has 
conduct  for  the  future,  visited  England  in  1648,  readed  since  1843  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  of  which 
returning  the  following  year,  m  his  absence  city  he  was  mayor  in  1858.  In  the  same  year 
much  trouble  was  experienced  from  the  con-  he  was  the  orator  at  the  celebration  of  the  40th 
duct  of  one  Ingle,  and  this  roan,  in  connection  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  He  has 
with  Calvert's  old  enemy,  Claybome,  harassed  contributed  occasionally  to  the  "  Korth  Ameri- 
the  settlement  at  St.  Mary's.  On  the  governor's  can  Review,"  "  Putnam's  Monthly,"  and  other 
return,  he  found  every  thing  in  confusion,  and  literary  periodicals. 

although  he  brought  a  new  commission  from  his  CALVI,  Lazz^bo  Aim  Paistjlleoits,  two  Ge- 

brother,  confirming  him  in  all  his  previous  noese  pdnters,  sons  of  Agostino  Calvi,  of  whom 

powers,  Clayborne,  in  connection  with  Ingle,  the  former  was  born  in  1602  and  died  in  1606, 

who  is  supposed  to  have  been  little  better  than  and  the  latter  died  in  1595.    They  painted  in 

a  pirate,  regained  possession  of  Kent  island,  concert  many  pictures  in  Genoa,  Monaco,  and 

invaded  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  Naples.    In  particular,  the  facade  of  the  Palaz- 

and    expelling   the   proprietary   government,  zo  Doria  (now  Spinola),  a  spirited  composition 

compiled  Gov.  Calvert  to  retire  to  Virginia,  crowded  with  figures,  is  highly  extolled.    Laz* 

Among  other  property,  the  colonial  reoorcb  fell  zaro  was  the  more  inventive  genius  of  the  two, 

into  the  hands  of  these  marauders,  and  were  his  brother  generally  working  out  the  details  of 

Seatly  mutilated,  and  in  part  destroyed.    This  their  joint  productions ;  but  his  disposition  was 

ppenedin  1645,  but  2  years  after  Leonard  Cal-  envious,  and  his  career  was  marked  byatro- 

vert  returned  with  a  strong  military  force,  took  cious  crimes.    Having  failed  in  competition  with 

possession  of  Kent  island,  and  reestablished  his  Cambiaso  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  fres- 

ri^ts  over  the  entire  province.  But  Calvert  had  coes  in  the  chnrch  of  St.  Matteo,  in  Genoa,  in 

probably  been  much  afflicted,  and  his  various  a  fit  of  rage  he  renounced  his  art,  and  for  20 

anxieties  both  for  the  state  of  England  and  of  years  followed  the  calling  of  a  sailor.    At  the 

Maryland  doubtless  hastened  his  end.     The  end  of  this  period  he  resumed  his  pencil,  and 

circumstances  of  his  deaUi  are  unknown,  only  continued  to  paint  until  his  85th  year. 

that  he  named  a  successor  as  governor,  Thomas  CALVIN,  John,  the  theologian  and  organ* 

Green,  and  died  on  June  9, 1647.    It  is  greatly  izing  genius  of  the  Reformed  churches,  was  bora 

to  be  regretted,  that  at  this  day  such  meagre  at  Noyon,  near  Paris,  ^Tuly  10,  1509,  died  in 

records  exist  for  memorials  of  Leonard  Calvert  Geneva,  May  27,  1564.     The  grandfather  of 

and  his  brother.  Lord  Baltimore ;  but, "  together  Calvin  was  a  cooper.    His  father,  Gerard  Chau- 

tiiey  raised  np  a  community  unsurpassed  in  this  yin,  or  Canvin  (sometimes  written  Caulvin), 

western  world  for  order,  harmony,  and  general  apostolic  notary  and  fiscal  procurator  in  Noyon, 

prosperity;  and  the  scanty  materials  of  its  was  a  man  of  shrewd  intelligence ;  his  mother, 

early  history  are  in  no  small  measure  owing  to  Jeanne  Lanfhmo  de  Cambrai,  noted  for  her 

the  fact  Uiat,  as  history  deals  principally  in  beauty  and  her  devotion,  imbued  her  son  with 

wars  and  calamities,  the  happiness  of  the  early  her  own  strict  religious  views.    He  was  edu- 

InhabitantB  ctf  Maryland  left  little  to  record."  oated,  at  his  father's  expense,  with  the  children 
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of  tbe  noble  De  Mommor  tuaSij.  At  the  age  pies;  even  when  he  sought  quiet,  his  retreats 
of  12,  he  was  presented  by  one  of  this  family  to  became,  he  says,  a  puUic  school  His  native 
the  benefice  of  the  ebtqiel  de  la  Gesine,  to  timidity  conld  not  hide  the  shining  of  the  light 
defray  the  cost  of  his  education  for  the  priest-  within  him,  and  many  others  came  to  share  it. 
hood.  He  was  already  noted  for  his  memory  The  time  of  indecision  was  past ;  sndk  conflictl^ 
and  diligence,  as  well  as  for  his  moral  strict-  such  lingering  attachment  to  the  past,  as  we 
ness.  Among  the  youth  he  was  known  as 'the  find  in  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  form  no  part 
«i  accnsative."  Removed  to  Paris  with  the  De  of  tiie  recorded  experience  of  John  Calvin.  At 
Mommor  children,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  age  of  80  he  was  already  foll*fiKhibned  as  a 
the  college  de  la  Marcne,  where  Mathnrin  Cor-  refonner.  The  death  of  his  father,  in  1528  or 
dier,  an  able  scholar,  tau^t  him  Latin ;  and  '80 — the  date  is  uncertain — ^interrupted  his  uni- 
then  in  the  coUege  Montaigu,  where  a  Span*  versity  course.  For  2  or  8  years  we  hear  little 
iard  initiated  him  into  the  scholastic  dialectics,  of  him.  From  1589  he  was  at  least  a  part  <^ 
At  the  age  of  18,  though  he  had  only  received  the  time  in  Paris  stnigi^ing  with  the  reformers, 
tonsure,  he  obtained  the  living  of  MarteviUe,  In  the  midst  of  persecutions  he  gave  up  the 
Sept  27, 1527,  which  was  in  2  years  exchanged,  legal  profesnon,  and  devoted  himself  to  tbeolo* 
July,  1529,  for  that  of  Pont  ^£v^ue,  the  vil-  gy.  The  Sorbonne  had  Just  proscribed  the 
Inge  where  his  grandfather  had  made  wine  tenets  of  Luther.  The  congregation  of  Meaux, 
ci^ks.  lie  preached  short  sermons,  and  con*  of  some  800  or  400,  which  even  Bishop  Briton- 
tinned  his  studies  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  net  had  at  first  fitvored,  was  dispersed  by  vio- 
Afler  a  frugal  evening  repast,  says  Beza,  be  lence;  Farel  had  fied;  Leclere  was  branded 
would  study  till  midnight,  and  in  early  mom-  and  burnt ;  Lefdvre  was  in  Navarre ;  aeveral 
ing  before  he  rose  he  would  review  all  he  had  persons  (7  in  1523)  had  been  burned  for  heresy, 
learned  the  previous  day.  His  ambitious  father^  Calvin's  sermons,  usually  ending  with  the  words, 
foreseeing  his  fame,  perhaps  alarmed  by  the  ^If  God  be  for  ns,  who  can  be  against  us?"  in- 
prospective  troubles  in  the  cnnrch,  and  thinking  spired  the  timid  with  new  zeal.  To  the  impris- 
the  legal  profession  a  surer  road  to  wealth  and  oned  he  sent  messages  of  comfort  and  hope, 
parliament,  now  changed  his  plans,  and  sent  The  friends  of  reform  looked  to  him  as  their 
his  son  to  Orleans  to  study  law  under  that  em-  duonpion.  At  his  own  expense  he  now  pub- 
inent  jurist,  Pierre  r£toile  (Peter  de  Stella),  lished  (April,  1532)  an  edition  of  the  J>e  CU- 
This  training  unconsciously  prepared  him  to  be  mentia  of  the  austere  Seneca,  perhaps  his  own 
the  legislator  of  Geneva.  About  the  same  time  model  in  Latin  style.  At  that  time  no  better 
the  intiuenoe  of  his  relative,  Robert  Oli-  philological  work  had  been  edited  by  so  youth- 
vetan,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  French,  lul  a  scholar.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it 
led  him  to  question  his  traditional  and  una-  was  intended  to  move  Francis  I.  to  clemency, 
wakened  fpith.  By  day  he  pursued  the  study  but  the  inevitable  comparison  with  Nero  was 
of  the  law,  and  by  night  the  studv  of  the  Bible,  neither  flattering  nor  persuasive ;  yet  the  king 
with  what  commentaries  he  could  command,  to  did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  being  for  a  time 
resolve  his  growing  doubts.  In  the  law  he  inclined  to  &vor  the  reform.  Next  came  a 
made  such  progress  that  several  times  in  the  bolder  venture.  Nicolas  Cop,  a  friend  of  Cal- 
absence  of  the  professor  the  youthful  student  vin.  Just  chosen  rector  of  the  Sorbonne,  deliv- 
was  called  to  fill  his  place.  A  radical  change  ered,  according  to  the  custom  at  the  feast  of 
in  his  religions  views  was  marked  by  what  he  All  Saints,  an  oration,  which  is  supposed  to 
himself  calls  "  a  sudden  conversion,"  which  have  been  written  by  Calvin,  in  which  he  dis- 
seems  to  have  at  once  broken  the  thraldom  of  coursed,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  upon  the 
the  mediffival  system.  *^  The  secret  guidance  of  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  The 
God's  providence,"  he  concisely  tells  us,  '*  deliv-  amazed  and  indignant  Sorbonne  ordered  it  to 
ered  him  from  the  superstitions  of  the  papacy.*'  be  burnt,  and  Cop  and  Calvin  were  obliged  to 
Henceforth  he  sought  the  society  and  confirm-  shake  off  the  dust  from  their  feet  in  a  hasty 
ed  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  struggling  fiight,  the  latter,  it  is  rumored,  being  let  down 
for  the  new  light  His  protracted  studies  and  by  the  wall  in  a  basket,  after  the  primitive 
mental  conflicts  already  preyed  upon  his  hefdth,  iq>06tolic  method.  He  was  welcomed  at  N6- 
and  his  whole  subsequent  life  was  a  contest  rao  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre,  the  sister 
with  death.  His  legal  and  theological  studies  of  Francis  L,  and  the  refuge  of  the  persecu- 
were  continued  at  Bourges,  the  former  under  ted ;  her  own  book,  the  **  Mirror  of  a  Sinful 
the  learned  Italian,  Alciati.  Melchior  Wolmar  Soul,"  was  in  small  favor  at  the  Sorbonne.  In 
not  only  taught  him  the  Greek  of  the  New  Tes-  Angoul^me,  with  his  ^end  Louis  du  Tillet, 
tament,  but  also  gave  him  further  taste  of  her-  Calvin  distributed  sermons  among  the  people 
esy.  His  position  in  the  university  was  so  and  began  his  ^*  Institutes."  The  venerable 
prominent  that  he  was  requested,  though  only  Lef^vre  d*£taples,  whom  he  met  at  N^rac,  at 
a  student,  to  draw  up  an  opinion,  still  extant,  the  court  of  Navarre,  in  1588,  foretold  that 
upon  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIIL,  when  that  this  young  man  would  "  restore  the  church  of 
question  was  submitted  to  the  faculty.  But  France."  Returning  to  Paris,  at  great  personal 
zeal  for  the  truth  of  God  had  now  become,  as  risk,  he  accepted  a  challenge  of  Servetus  to 
Sayous  declares,  the  passion  of  his  life.  He  discuss  the  positions  advanced  in  his  recent 
cheered  all  of  like  mind,  resolving  their  sera-  work  on  the  "  Errors  of  the  Trinity."     But 
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Seryetos  iealed.  to  appear.    When  they  at  last  it  is  extant.    The  edition  of  1536  was  issaed  at 

met  it  was  in  a  more  tragic  encounter.    In  1534  Basel,  in  Latin ;   this  has  6  chapters ;  another 

Oalvin  published  at  Orleans  his  Fsyehcpan-  in  1539  has  IT;   improved  editions  appeared 

nyekiay  in  which,  with  scriptural  reasons  and  during  Calvin's  life  in  1643,  1545,  1549,  1650, 

cogent  logic,  he  refuted  a  prevalent  Anabaptist  and  1659.    Numerous  editions  have  been  since 

tenet,  similar  to  one  of  Origen's,  tliat  the  soul  published,  and  translations  into  most  of  the 

was  in  sleep  between  death  and  the  resurrec-  European  languages,  and  into  Greek  and  even 

tion.    By  we  over-zealous  dissemination  of  the  Arabic.    A  new  impression  of  the  edition  of 

reformed  ^^  Placards,"  in  1586,  persecution  was  1759,  which  is  considered  the  most  complete, 

again  aroused.    Calvin,  desiring  a  quiet  retreat  was  brought  out  hy  Tholuck  in  BerUn,  1834-'85, 

for  study,  went  first  to  Strasbourg,  where  Bu-  and  a  new  edition  of  Krummacher's  Grerman 

cer  weloomed  him  with  open  arms,  and  thence  translation  of  the  same  appeared  in  1834.    The 

to  Basel,  where  Grynfeus  and  Wol^ans  Cap-  reformation  produced  no  other  work  so  com- 

iton  were  working  for  the  reform.    Under  the  plete  and  full ;   Melanchthon's  Loci  are  but  a 

latter  he  began  the  study  of  Hebrew.     The  fragment  in  the  comparison.    The  theology  of 

French  and  German  reformers  were  now  at  St  Paul  was  here  expounded  for  the  iUumina- 

work  together.    The  reputation  of  Calvin  as  tion  of  the  16th  century ;  the  system  of  Au- 

an  earnest  reformer  and  one  of  the  most  learned  gustine   was   revived,  without  its  sacramen- 

men  of  the  age  had  preceded  him.    Johannes  tal  grace.    In  its  full  form,  the  "  Institutes  "  is 

von  Sturm  spoke  of  him  as  acutissifno  jttdicw,  divided  into  4  books,  treating  snccessiTcly  of 

wmmajue  aoctrina^  et  egregia  memoria  'pradi-  the  knowledge  of  Gk)d  as  the  Creator  and  Sov- 

tu».    Not  only  his  acumen  and  learning,  but  ereign  of  the  world,  of  the  knowledge  of  God 

his  unsurpassed  systematic  talents  were  now  to  as  Bedeemer  in  Christ,  of  participation  in  the 

be  exhibited  in  that  work  which  caused  Me-  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  fruits  thereof^  and  of 

hmchthon  to  hail  him  as  **  the  theologian,"  and  Sie  external  media  (church  and  sacraments)  by 

which  brought  into  one  body  of  divinity  the  which  God  unites  us  unto,  and  retains  us  in, 

ditjeeta  membra  of  the  reformed  opinions,  scat-  the  fellowship  of  Christ.    The  rational  power 

tered  throughout  central  and  western  Europe,  of  the  work  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  carries 

By  a  thorough  study  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  one  dominant  idea  through  all  parts  of  the 

and  the  psalms  of  David,  by  a  profound  inward  system,  the  idea  of  the  divine  sovereignty ; 

experience,  by  severe  training  in  the  forms  of  and  this  idea  was  taken  by  Calvin,  not  from 

logic,  by  a  wide  erudition  and  an  unrivalled  the  region  of  Speculation,  but  from  his  deep 

polemic  talent,  and  by  such  mastery  of  the  religious  feeling.    If  it  be  a  work  of  one  idea, 

Latin   language  as  was  not   surpassed   even  that  idea  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  grand- 

among  the  ItiJ^  literati,  he  was  prepared  for  est  of  alL    For  the  first  time  in  Christian  lit- 

the  production  of  a  work  which  at  once  com-  erature,  a  system  of  theology  was  elaborated 

manaed  the  attention  of  Europe  and  became  a  in  all  its  parts  on  the  basis  of  the  Divine  will  as 

bulwark  of  the  reformed  faith.     No  man  at  supreme.    That  will,  in  Calvin's  view,  though 

the  age  of  26  has  composed  a  system  of  phi-  hidden  to  us,  is  not  arbitrary,  but  most  wise 

losophy  or  theology  that  can  be  mated  with  it ;  and  holy.     The  human  race,  corrupted  radi- 

solid  works  of  reflection  are  usually  the  fruit  caily  in  the  fall  with  Adam,  has  upon  it  the 

of  much  riper  years.     The  youthful  aspirant  guilt  and  impotence  of  original  sin ;  its  redemp- 

has  most  need  of  change :  the  opinions  or  Cal-  tion  can  be  achieved  only  through  an  incama- 

vin  in  the  edition  of  1536  and  in  that  of  1559,  tion  and  a  propitiation ;  of  this  r^emption  only 

the  last  of  his  own  revision,  are  unchanged,  or  electing  sraoe  can  make  the  soul  a  partici- 

changed  only  as  the  sapling  is  changed  into  the  pant,  and   such   grace  once   given  is   never 

oak.      Beza   writes :    ^^  Though   prepared  •  in  lost ;  this  election  can  come  only  from  God, 

haste,  be  never  changed  any  thing ;"  Scaliger :  and  it  includes  only  a  part  of  tiie  race,  the 

"He  made  no  retractions  though  he  wrote  rest  being  left  to  perdition ;  election  and  perdi- 

much.''    The  immediate  occasion  of  the  work  tion  (l^e  horribile  deeretum)  are  both  pre- 

was  the  charges  circulated  against  the  reform-  destinated  in  the  Divine  plan ;  that  plan  is  a 

ers,  accusing  them,  as  a  body,  of  holding  the  decree,  and  Uiis  decree  is  eternal  and  unchange- 

distorted  opinions  and  insurrectionary  projects  able ;  all  that  is  extenial  and  apparent  is  but 

with  which  one  class  of  the  Anabaptists  had  the  unfolding  of  this  eternal  plan ;  the  church, 

agitated  Germany.    Francis  I.  had  lent  his  an-  "  our  mother,"  contains  only  the  visible  signs 

thority  to  the  stigma.    "  Silence  would  now  be  and  seals  of  a  grace  which  is  essentially  invisible ; 

treason,"  said  Calvin.    The  Latin  preface  of  the  Justification  is  by  futh  alone,  and  faith  is  the 

edition  of  1636,  addressed  to  this  monarch,  re-  gift  of  Grod.    Such  was  the  stem  anatomy  of 

futes  the  charges  and  defends  the  reform  with  the  system  oi  predestination.    It  went  behind 

such  dignity  and  method,  that  it  takes  rank  as  the  whole  outward  order  of  the   medieval 

one  of  the  three  immortal  prefaces  in  litera-  church,  the  papal  supremacy,  the  episcopate 

lure ;  that  of  President  De  Thou  to  his  **  His-  and  the  priesthood,  the  complicated  ritual,  the 

tory,"  and  of  Casaubon  to   Poly  bins,  being  multiplied  sacraments,  the  whole  system  of 

alone  compared  with  it.    The  first  edition  of  meritorious  works  and  of  monastic  vows ;  it 

the  "  Institutes "  was  probably  published  in  tested  these  by  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of 

1636,  in  French,  and  anonymously ;  no  copy  of  faith,  and  by  the  principle  that  grace  is  internal 
VOL.  IV. — 19 
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tnd  immediate.  The  polemicel  astntenesB  and  and  Yire^  be  at  once  proeseded  to  tiie  woilc  of 
doctrinal  oompletenesB  of  the  ^^  Institutes  ^  gave  organizing  the  church  affiura.  In  1587  he  pnb- 
it  an  inunediate  fame.  The  reform,  suppNueed  Uahed  a  catechism  in  French  (1638,  in  Lo^n), 
to  be  ^wradic,  was  here  concentrated  in  living  extracted  hom  bis  '^  Institatea,**  ^  since  to  build 
nnity  and  vigor.  Less  heed  was  given  to  the  an  edifice  that  is  to  last  long,  the  children  must 
comparative  neglect  of  human  fre^om  than  to  be  instructed  according  to  their  littleness.**  A 
the  searching  exposore  of  the  vanity  of  human  *^  Gonfeesion  cf  Faith,"  with  articles  of  strict  dis- 
merit  Thesovereigntjof  God  wasbrou^tto  eipline  annexed,  had  been  approved  by  the 
bear  ag^nst  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. — ^Ken^  council  in  Nov.  1586,  and  was  read  in  church 
de  France,  daughter  of  Louis  Xll.,  married  to  every  Snnday.  At  a  public  disputation  with 
Ercolo  XL,  duke  of  Ferrara,  imitating  the  ex-  the  Anabaptists,  March  18, 1537,  he  put  them 
ample  aa  me  shared  the  opinions  of  Margaret  to  silence,  so  that  for  many  years  they  were  no 
of  Navarre,  invited  Oalvin  to  her  court,  then  the  longer  heard  of.  At  a  disputation  in  Lansanne, 
refuge  of  many  of  the  persecuted.  Under  the  he  spoke  against  the  real  presence,  and  on  the 
name  of  01iarlesd*£spevilleheheree]:^oyedfor  authority  due  the  &thers.  A  certain  OaroU 
a  short  time  c(Hnparative  repose,  yet  winning  accused  him,  Fare],  and  Yiret,  of  being 
Madame  de  Sonbise,  Anne  and  Jean  de  Par-  Arians,  becaofie  the  words  Trinity  and  person 
thenay,  and  others^  to  the  new  opinions.  The  (on  which  Calvin  never  insisted)  were  not  in 
vigilant  inquisition,  already  crushing  out  Italian  the  Genevese  creed;  but  his  orthodoxy  was 
rdorm,  soon  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  amply,  vindicated  at  Lausanne  and  Bern.  His 
After  tarrying  a  while  at  Aosta,  he  came  lor  great  work,  however,  was  the  regulation  of  dia* 
the  last  time  to  his  native  place,  and  arranged  eipline,  according  to  the  principles  advocated 
his  family  affiurs.  Prevented  by  the  war  in  in  his  ^*  Institutes.''  And  nere  he  encounta*ed 
Lorraine  from  gaining  Strasbourg  by  the  mofl|  wrathful  opposition.  Many  of  the  Eidgenossen 
direct  route,  he  came,  in  Aug.  1536,  not  with-  had  Joined  the  reforming  party  from  merely 
out  personid  peril,  to  Greneva,  led  by  a  secret  patriotic  motives;  the  remaining  partisans  of 
providence,  wnich  changed  all  his  plans  of  se-  Kome  and  the  Anabaptists  made  common 
dufflon^  and  transformed  the  nervous  sdiolar  cause  with  these  Libertines  against  the  plan 
into  a  bold  practical  reformer.  He  was  now  whidi  was  to  extend  ecclesiastical  disciptine  to 
27  years  old.  Geneva  was  to  be  at  once  the  aQ  the  citizens,  banishment  belug  the  penalty  of 
test  and  triumph  of  Calvin's  wholo  system.  No  obstinacy.  Some  sumptuary  Kgulations  were 
place  in  Europe  presented  greater  difficulties,  BO  introduced;  games  of  chance  and  licentious 
sharp  was  the  conflict  of  its  parties,  and  so  corrupt  dimces  were  prohibited  anew — ^they  had  been 
was  it  in  morals;  and  no  plaoo  had  such  ad-  repeatedly  foroidden  since  li87;  though  Calvin 
Tantages  as  a  radiating  centre.  At  this  moment  granted  that  cards  and  dancing  might  be  inno- 
itwas  rent  by  fictions.  Delivered  from  the  cent  in  themselves,  yet  they  led  to  ^*  feuds  and 
domination  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  it  had  received  quarrels.''  The  Libertines,  whom  even  the 
the  reformed  opinions  through  the  zeal  of  Wil-  secular  historians  <^  Geneva  accuse  of  great 
liam  FareL  andin  Aug.  1535,  established  the  new  injustice  and  corruption,  gained  the  election  of 
service.  6nt  the  old  parties,  the  Eidgenossen  Feb.  8, 1638,  and  at  once  forbade  the  ministo^ 
(confederates),  and  the  Mameluks  (Savoyards),  to  mingle  in  politics.  The  ministers  then  re- 
reappeared  under  new  forms.  The  city  was  de*  fosed  to  hold  communion  at  Easter,  on  account 
moralized ;  libertinl^  as  to  both  faith  and  mo-  of  the  prevailing  immorality :  they  further  re- 
lals  was  popular,  though  the  old  eameil  general  fused  to  restore  certain  church  festivals,  to  use 
had  been  revived,  and  had  already  attempted  the  the  baptismal  font,  and  to  give  unleavened  bread 
prohibition  of  worldly  amusements.  j3nt  the  in  the  supper,  though  a  Lausanne  council  had 
strict  party  was  in  the  minority,  and  FareU  recommenaed  these  things.  Calvin  was  per- 
ardent  in  the  onset,  knew  himself  unequal  to  sonally  not  opposed  to  these  rites,  but  went  with 
the  workof  reoi^ganization.  Hearing  of  Calvin's  his  colleagues.  Thereupon,  April  28,  the 
presence  in  the  city,  from  one  who  had  recog-  council  banished  Calvin  and  Farel,  who  de- 
nized that  pale  visage  and  those  keen  eyes  in  a  parted,  saying,  ^^  It  is  better  to  6bey  God  than 
crowd,  he  besought  him  to  remain ;  and  when  man."  Zdrich  and  Bern  interceded  for  tiiem 
he  pleaded  his  need  of  repose,  and  desire  for  in  vain;  a  popular  aasembly,  May  26,  confirmed 
study,  Farel  broke  out  in  a  solemn  adjuration :  the  decree  of  the  council.  And  Calvin,  though 
**  Since  you  refuse  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  he  '^  loved  Geneva  as  his  own  soul,"  was  glad 
in  this  church,  may  the  Lord  curse  the  repose  to  return  to  the  life  of  a  student.  Ezpdled 
you  seek,  and  also  your  studies  I"  Calvin  yielded,  from  Greneva,  he  was  welpomed  at  Strasbourg  by 
ne  says,  **  as  if  to  the  voice  of  the  Eternal."  At  Bucer.  A  church  of  1,500  French  refugees  was 
first  he  would  only  teach  theology,  but  he  pat  under  his  chai^ge,  and  adopted  his  discipline, 
preached  a  sermon,  and  crowds  followed  him  The  city  gave  him  the  right  of  citizenship, 
to  secure  its  repetition ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  afterward  prolonged  for  his  life.  He  was  pres- 
becoroe  one  of  the  pastors.  His  salary  must  ent  at  the  conference  between  the  Roman 
have  been  slight,  Judging  from  the  fact  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Frankfort,  1689, 
after  6  months  (Feb.  18,  1537),  the  council  and  in  that  of  Worms  adjourned  to  Ratisbon  in 
voted  him  6  crowns,  "seeing  he  had  not  re-  1541.  Here  it  was  that Melanchthon  gave  him 
«eived  any  thing."    In  conjunaion  with  Farel  publicly  the  tide  of  '^  tiie  theologian."  He  pre- 
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pared  a  treatise  on  the  Lord^s  Sapper  (Db  mnoh  higher  thim  that  of  his  e<mte{mporAryQer- 
Ooaui\  after  a  conference  with  the  Luther-  man  reformers ;.  MOhler  aecoses  him  of  horrow- 
ans  at  Hagenau,  in  1540,  in  which  he  devel-  in^  it  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  To  have  a 
oped  his  view,  intermediate  hetween  the  La-  retormed  chnroh  was  his  ideal  That  refbrm 
theran  and  Zwinglian,  asserting  that  Christ  mnst  embrace  not  only  doctrine  and  ritoal^  but 
was  spiritnally  present  and  spiritually  received  also  the  whole  life.  The  most  thorough  ez^ 
in  the  eucharist.  He  also  lectured  and  pub-  ponnderof  original  sin  was  the  most  determined 
llshcd  on  the  *^  Epistle  to  the  Romans,'' having  opponent  of  all  actual  transgressions.  The 
modem  Rome  always  in  view;  since  Augustine  strictest  advocate  of  Divine  sovereignty  insisted 
no  commentator  had  entered  more  fully  and  most  strenuously  upon  man's  rigid  obedience, 
directly  into  the  logic  of  Paul's  argument  Tiie  church  was  the  great  institution  for  the 
Crowds  of  students,  from  all  parts  of  France,  regeneration  of  human  society.  ^^Man  cannot 
flocked  to  his  lectures  on  the  ^  Romans,"  and  on  enter  into  life  unless  he  be  bOrn  of  her  womfa, 
John^s  Gospel.  He  was  scattering  seed  far  and  nourished  at  her  breast,  and  kept  under  her  fbsp 
wide.  HercL  too,  in  1540,  he  was  married  to  tering  care."  The  ministryis  divinely  appointed. 
Idelette  de  I5nres,  the  widow  of  an  Anabaptist^  fiynods  of  pastors  and  elders  are  for  the  presep- 
whom  he  had  turned  from  the  tenets  of  that  sect^  vation  of  truth  and  order.  The  state  is  to  aid, 
He  had  previously  refused  an  aUiance  with  a  and  not  to  rule,  this  spiritual  institution^  though 
lady  of  rank,  fearing  the  dL^rity  of  position.  boUi  church  and  state  concur  in  the  sphere  of 
Another  matrimonial  project  enlivens  some  of  mor&ls.  Rules  of  discipline  conformed  to  these 
his  epistles.  But  in  Idelette  he  found  a  most  radical  views  were  adopted  by  the  whole  peo- 
ffldthful  and  devoted  wife,  **who  never  op-  pie,  Nov.  20,  1641.  Tbe  presbyteriid  system 
posed  me,"  he  says,  and  '*  always  aided  was  fully  inangurated^  which  became  a  model 
me,"  a  ffravU  Tumeataque  fcnnina^  et  lectin  for  the  government  of  the  reformed  bhurohes 
timo.  A  son,  who  died  in  infancy,  was  the  in  other  countries.  The  consislory  had  twice  as 
onlv  fruit  of  this  marriage.  "  God  gave  us,"  many  eldea^  (12)  as  ministers^  and  these  elders 
said  Calvin^  ^'  a  little  son — ^he  took  him  away."  were  annually  elected  by  the  church.  The  6ys«> 
Idelette  died  in  1549,  and  her  stern,  hard,  over-  tern  of  representation  was  thus  establiBhed,  so 
worked  husband  speaks  of  his  solitude  and  grief  fruitful  in  the  subsequent  political  history  of 
in  several  touching  letters,  still  extant.  ToYiret  Europe.  The  consistory  met  every  Thursday 
he  wrote:  *^  Knowing,  as  you  do,  the  tenderness^  to  consider  cases  of  discipline.  A  congregation 
or  ratlier  the  weakness  of  my  heart,  I  need  not  assembled  on  each  Friday  for  praotaoal  religious 
say,  that  only  the  strongest  effort  of  mind  could  improvement  The  general  council  elected  by 
alleviate  my  anguish  or  keep  me  from  unking."  the  people  continued  its  functions ;  but  it  assem- 
He  was  never  married  again ;  and  7  years  later^  bled  only  twice  a  year,  and  the  real  power  was 
in  an  epistle  of  condolence,  he  dwells  anew  upon  gradually  absorbed  by  the  lesser  council  and  by 
his  deep-felt  grief. — ^Two  years  had  now  passed  &e  concSstory.  The  latter  was  the  real  tribunal 
dnce  Calvin  had  been  driven  oat  of  Geneva,  of  morals,  and  its  inquisitorial  sphere  extended 
and  the  city  had  need  of  him.  He  had  still  con-  to  the  whole  population.  It  could  not  punish 
tinoed  to  cherish  its  welfare,  advising  his  friends  beyond  excommunication ;  but  the  civil  power 
to  moderate  counsels.  When  Cardinal  Sadolet  was  expected  to  do  the  rest  The  system  was 
wrote  to  the  Grenevese  to  entice  them  back  to  a  bold  one,  and  for  a  time  eminently  snccessfuL 
Rome,  Calvin  replied  with  such  wisdom  as  Accusations,  often  frivolous,  increased.  In. 
extorted  praise  even  from  his  opponent.  The  1558-'9  there  were  414  dtationsb^rethe  con- 
Anabaptists  were  again  restless.  Disorders  and  sistory.  Severe  penalties  were  often  inflicted 
tumults  increased.  Of  the  4  syndics  who  had  for  slight  offences ;  once  a  person  was  punished 
procored  Calvin's  expulsion,  one  had  been  huuff  for  laughins  while  John  Calyin  was  preaching. 
as  a  traitor,  another  was  killed  in  an  attempted  But  the  efieet  upon  the  city  wasmarveUoua  It 
fli^t^  the  other  2  had  been  driven  away.  As  becuune  the  moat  moral  town  in  Europe.  It  was 
early  as  Oct  22,  1540,  the  council  had  vainly  ateothe  home  of  letters  and  the  bulwark  of  ortho- 
urged  the  disciplinarian  to  return ;  to  another  doxy.  &>oker  says:  "  The  wisest  that  time  liv^ 
solici  tation  he  replied :  "  The  Genevese  would  be  ing  could  not  have  bettered  the  ^stem."  Eno]L 
insupportable  to  me,  and  I  to  them."  The  city  who  was  8  times  at  Geneva,  1654-'6,  dechirea 
procared  the  intervention  of  Bern  and  Basel ;  that  "  it  was  the  most  perf^t  school  of  Christ 
Bucer  and  Farel  entreated ;  the  city  of  Stras-  since  the  days  of  the  apostles."    And  Montesr 


yielded^  *^  offering  to  God  his  shun  heart  as  a  versary 
sacrifice,  and  forcing  himself  to  obedience."  was  also  appointed  on  a  conmiission  to  codify 
He  returned  to  the  city  with  the  acclamation  of  the  laws  of  the  state ;  the  code  was  adopted 
the  people.  Sept  13,  1541,  and  not  only  was  Jan.  10,  1543.  Here,  as  in  the  church,  the 
I  a  ^  plain  house"  provided  for  him,  but  also  *^  a  government  was  aristocratic,  with  severe  penal- 
piece  of  cloth  for  a  coat"  He  returned  with  ties.  Ancillon  says  that  ms  ^*  labors  for  the 
the  fiill  and  fair  understanding  that  his  discipline  civil  law  give  him  a  higher  title  to  renown  than 
was  to  be  carried  out  His  idea  of  the  proper  his  theological  works."  The  same  year  he  puh- 
power  and  purity  of  the  visible  church  was  lished  ^  new  and  revised  liturgy,  which  was 
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made  tiielMris  of  msaj  otiiemfenned  fitnrgies.  branded  for  a  crime  sgaiost  nainre.  This  is  re- 
The  pablic  worahip  was  ordered  with  extreme  fated  bjr  the  Gatholk  faistorums  Masson  and 
•implicitjr,  all  that  appealed  merely  to  the  aenae  De  May,  thoq^  propagated  by  Richeliea.  The 
and  imagination  being  ezdnded.  Not  that  he  Spanish  and  Italian  anti-Trinitariana  made 
waa  tenaciooa  in  opposition  to  ^  things  indiffer-  mnch  trooUe  at  GreneTa.  Geibaldi  was  banish- 
ent;**  for  when  coosnlted  in  1655  aboot  the  ed,  G^itilis  was  led  for  a  time  to  recant  Lm- 
Englidi  litoigy,  then  the  oeeaaion  of  tronblea  in  fins  Socinns  came  to  Geneva  even  after  the 
Frankfort,  thcrngfa  he  replied  that  it  oontuned  exeention  of  Serretoa,  and  sabseqnently  corre- 
tiuptia,  he  added  the  a^fectiTet^^MioMfla.  Soch  roonded  with  (^rin,  on  the  doctrine  of  election, 
power  as  Cairin  now  exercised  eoald  not  be  The  most  mekaidK)1y  case  was  that  of  the  Span- 
uiresiated,  except  in  a  thorongh  despotism  with  iah  physician  Serretns,  burnt  at  Geneva,  Oct, 
a  standing  army.  And  Calvin  had  no  money,  1558.  The  party  of  the  Dbertines  tried  to  maike 
no  arms,  no  fiimily  influence,  and  he  never  fls^  nae  <^  him  to  defeat  Calvin's  influence.  Calvin 
tered  the  paanons.  Beside,  he  was  a  foreigner,  himself  interceded  in  vain  to  have  his  punish- 
a  Frenchman.  The*  disaffected  patriots  raised  ment  changed  to  decapitation.  His  condemnation 
this  cry  affainst  him,  and  named  their  dogs  after  was  the  act  of  the  council,  after  a  long  deliber- 
him.  Thli  final  opposition  of  the  Libertines,  ation,  and  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
both  the  political  and  moral  ones,  called  out  all  opinions  of  other  cantons.  Bnllinger  and  Me- 
the  resources  of  bis  now  indomitable  wilL  hinchthon  sanctioned  the  deed.  The  execution 
Some  of  the  Dbertines  were  animated  by  a  was  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  all  the 
feeling  of  patriotic  independence ;  otli^rs  held  European  states  of  the  time.  It  was  the  in- 
to the  gross  views  of  the  Familists;  all  joined  in  herited  spirit  of  the  times,  and  not  the  power 
the  opposition ;  blood  flowed.  Perrin  was  ex-  of  Calvin,  that  burnt  Bervetus.  The  penalty 
ecuted  in  efligy.  in  1555,  for  trying  to  sdze  the  was  cruel ;  it  is  indefensible ;  it  was  even  at 
government.  Gruetwasdecapitatodasamate-  the  time  impolitic.  But  Calvin  is  to  be  here 
rialist)  and  an  enemy  of  the  state.  BertheUer,  blamed,  only  as  the  whole  legislation  of  Europe 
a  son  of  bim  who  had  headed  the  movement  for  is  to  be  blamed  yet  more  severely.  Neither  civil 
independence  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  nor  religious  liberty  was  yet  understood ;  still 
excofnmuDicated ;  he  appealed  from  the  consis-  less  was  there  any  sharp  distinction  made  be- 
tory  to  the  general  council,  and  the  council  tween  them.  That  analy^  was  the  fruit  of 
acquitted  him.  The  trial  of  strength  came.  All  time,  and  of  the  seed  which  Calvin  was  then 
the  cleiigy  remonstrated  against  the  decision  of  sowing  in  Geneva.  Among  bis  other  theological 
the  council.  Calvin  appeared  before  the  200,  works  was  an  *'  Antidote,''  in  1543,  to  25  new 
and  pleaded  in  vain  for  the  independence  of  artidesof  faith,  drawn  up  by  the  Sorbonne;  an- 
the  diurch.  The  council  still  demanded  that  other  ^^Antidoto,"  in  1547,  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Berthelier  should  receive  the  communion.  On  council  of  Trent ;  a  severe  treatise  on  the  ^*  Free- 
the  Sabbath,  after  the  sermon,  Calvin  exhorted  dom  and  Bondage  of  the  Will,"  against  the 
the  church  to  partake  of  the  sacrament ;  but  Roman  Catholic  lighins,  which  had  the  rare 
thundered*  out  that  "  he  would  sooner  die  than  controverrial  success  of  convincing  his  opponent, 
offer  holy  things  to  the  excommunicated."  Ber-  After  prolonged  discnsRona.  Ztkrich  and  Bern 
thelier  did  not  dare  approach  the  table.  The  united  with  Greneva  (1549)  m  a  consensus  on 
council  postponed  the  final  decision.    The  peo-  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  Swiss  churches  generallj 

?le  in  the  streets  still  cried,  '^Slay  the  alien  I"  acceded  to  it  in  1551.    But  the  Lutherans  were 

'he  contest  continued  for  a  whole  year,  bnt  the  enraged.   Westphal  aroused  them  to  opposition, 

party  of  Calvin  was  stren^hened  by  the  natu-  When  Lasco's  Reformed  church  was  driven 

ralization  of  a  large  number  of  Frenchmen,  from  England  on  Mary's  accession,  it  could  at 

800  at  one  time  in  1557,  and  the  authoritv  of  first  find  no  resting  place  in  Denmark  or  Ger- 

the  reformer  was  insured.   Yet  it  was  far  from  many ;  Westphal  called  them  *^  martyrs  of  the 

beingabsolnte  even  with  the  consistory.  Though  devil."    Calvin  mad  a  a  fierce  attack  on  him 

he  had  at  one  time  obliged  them  to  take  off  a  and  Hesshns,  and  rebuked  with  severity  the 

light,    and   impose   a   heavy   sentence   upon  silence  of  Melanchthon.   He  could  never  under* 

iuneanx,  who  nad  libelled  him,  yet  they  often  stand  how  the  Lutheran  divines  could  make 

opposed  his  views ;  in  one  letter  he  complains  their  peculiar  views  of  consnbstantiation  neces- 

that  they  even  subjected  his  theologicd  works  sary  to  church  feUowship. — ^The  roost  impor- 

to  the  censorship.     These   ecclesiastical  and  tant  part  of  Calvin's  labors  was  in  oonneclaon 

civil  disputes  were  only  a  smaU  part  of  his  with  the  new  academy  of  Geneva,  inaugurated 

labors.     He  was   also  engaged  in  perpetual  in  1559,  and  endowed    by  the  liberality  of 

theological  disputations.  B<3sec,  once  a  Roman  Bonnivard.  Such  institutions  of  learning  sprung 

Catholic  and  almoner  of  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  up    wherever    the    reform     prospered.     At 

now  a  convert  to  the  reformed  religion  and  Geneva  there  were  chairs  of  Hebrew,  philology, 

a  physician,  disputed   his  doctrine  of  predes-  philosophy,   and  theology.    Beza,  the  ardoit 

tination.      After  a  sharp  controversy  he  was  friend  and  able  successor  as  well  as  biographer 

banished  from  Geneva,  became  again  a  Catbo-  of  Calvin,  of  a  generous  humanistic  culture,  was 

lie,  and  wrote  in  1577  a  life  of  Calvin,  filled  the  first  rector  of  the  academy.    Calvin  taught 

with  all  manner  of  libels ;  asserting,  for  ex-  theology,  without  a  title.  Six  hundred  students 

ample,  that  when  a  young  man  he  had  been  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  institution ; 
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the  anditors  of  Oalvin  sometimes  nnmbered  1556,  wliioh  was,  however,  broken  up  in  1558. 
more  than  1,000.  The  wood  sent  here  from  The  wide  inflaence  thus  b^an  in  life  was  per- 
IVanoe,  says  one,  was  manufactared  into  arrows,  petaated  after  Galvin^s  death.  His  system  of 
Students  flooked  hither  from  Scotland,  Holland,  doctrine  and  polity  has  shaped  more  minds  and 
and  Germany.  From  6  to  4  in  summer,  and  entered  into  more  nations  than  that  of  any 
from  7  to  4  in  winter,  the  classes  were  together,  other  reformer.  In  every  land  it  made  men 
excepting  at  the  dinner  hour,  which  was  from  strong  agaiast  the  attempted  interference  of  the 
10  to  11.  The  place  became  a  focus  for  the  secular  power  with  the  rights  of  Ohristians.  It 
reformed  faith.  Oalvioism  was  dispersed  all  gave  courage  to  the  Huguenots ;  it  shaped  the 
over  Europe.  Oharles  IX.  complained  that  theology  of  the  Palatinate ;  it  prepared  the 
Geneva  was  the  nursery  of  heresy.  "  There  Dutch  for  the  heroic  defence  of  their  national 
was  not  a  single  day  of  his  life,"  says  Sayous,  rights ;  it  has  controlled  ScoUand  to  the  pres* 
^in  which  John  C&lvin  was  faithless  to  his  eut  hour;  it  formed  the  Puritauism  of  £ng- 
apoetolate."  His  labors  were  ceaseless  and  pro-  land;  it  has  been  at  the  basis  of  the  New 
diglona  Every  other  week  he  preached  every  England  character ;  and  everywhere  it  has 
day,  and  often  on  the  Sabbath.  His  sermons  were  led  the  way  in  practical  reforms.  His  theology 
extemporaneous,  short  and  simple,  always  co-  assumed  different  types  in  the  various  conn* 
gent,  solemn,  and  often  tender.  Three  times  a  tries  into  which  it  penetrated,  while  retaining 
week  he  lectured  on  theology.  Every  Thursdf^  its  fundamental  traits.  In  Switzerland  it  came 
he  presided  in  the  consistory,  and  on  Friday  he  to  its  culmination  in  the  scholastic  system  of 
was  present  at  the  congregation.  His  eommen-  Turrotin ;  but  it  breathes  a  freer  spirit  in  the 
tariescoverthelarger  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  polemics  of  Stapfer.  In  France  the  school  of 
and  all  of  the  Kew  excepting  Second  and  Third  Sauinur  advocated  a  general  atonement  In 
John,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Scaliger  says :  tiie  Palatinate,  Calvinism  was  blended  with  the 
Gahinus  tapit  quod  in  Apocalyp%in  non  scrip-'  theology  that  Melanchthon  had  taught  at  Wit- 
tii.  In  philological  accuracy  surpassed  by  tenberg.  In  Holland,  the  five  points  were  sharply 
many  expositors,  none  have  entered  more  thor-  presented,  and  Supralapsarianism  partially  de- 
oughly  into  the  inmost  thoughts  nor  brought  fended;  bnt  here  too  the  Ck>cceian  theology  of 
ont  more  distinctly  the  logical  coherence  and  the  covenants  found  a  less  abstract  and  a  more 
true  spiritual  sense  of  the  sacred  writers.  He  historical  basis  for  the  system  of  divinity.  The 
never  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  allegorical  **  Westminster  Oonfession"  combined  the  results 
interpretation.  His  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  of  a  century  of  controversy  in  an  exposition,  fuU- 
and  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  PauPs  epistlea,  and  er  than  any  continental  symbol,  and  to  which 
his  lectures  on  Job,  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian  and  Oongrega- 
biblical  interpretation.  The  best  modern  school  tional  churches  of  America  have  in  tlie  main 
<^  philology  is  warmest  in  praise  of  Calvin's  adhered.  But  in  the  United  States  the  system 
exegetioal  merits.  So  extensive  was  his  private  of  Edwards  has  enlarged  and  liberalized  the 
correspondence,  and  so  numerous  were  the  in-  theology  of  Calvin.  And  in  all  these  countries 
quiries  addressed  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  love  first  of  religious,  and  then  of  civil  free- 
Europe,  that  many  a  night  he  had  no  time  for  dom,  has  been  deeply  implanted  in  the  adherents 
deep,  and  many  a  day  he  had  no  time  to  *4ook  of  a  theology  which  elevates  man  because  it 
up  to  the  light  of  the  blessed  sun.*'  Men  in  the  exalts  God. — ^But  with  all  his  excellences,  Cal- 
highest  stations  in  Europe  coveted  a  letter  from  vin  had  also  his  faults  and  excesses.  That  coun- 
his  hand.  Two  of  his  commentaries  were  dedi-  tenance,  in  which,  as  Guizot  says,  was  express- 
cated  to  Xing  Edward  of  England.  Archbishop  ed  ^^  that  firmness  which  makes  no  account  of 
Oranmer  advised  with  him  as  an  acknowledged  life,  and  that  ardor  which  consumes,"  that  se- 
minister  of  Christ,  and  as  the  wisest  counsellor  vere  and  thoughtful  visage  reveals  to  us  the 
on  the  continent  upon  the  affairs  of  England,  man.  He  was  severe,  but  more  so  to  himself 
A  projected  meeting  of  the  reformers  in  Eng-  than  to  others.  His  temper  was  often  impa- 
land  was  interrupted  by  Edward^s  death.  He  tient ;  it  was  hard  for  him,  he  says,  to  control 
went  to  Frankfort  in  1556  to  oompose  the  *'the  wild  beast."  He  wrote  vehemently, 
trouble  among  the  English  refugees.  Tne  theol-  in  reply  to  ferocity.  He  tracked  the  foes 
ogy  and  the  polity  with  which  John  Knox  rev*  who  were  intent  upon  his  destruction.  His 
olutionized  Scotland  were  confirmed  in  the  lesthetic  perceptions  were  dim ;  duty  with  him 
classes  of  Geneva.  The  counsel  of  Calvin  was  was  the  overmastering  passion.  He  had  not 
sought  by  the  Moravians ;  to  Hungary  he  much  time  for  the  private  affections,  which 
wrote  letters  of  advice.  King  Sigismund,  of  are  the  solace  of  life;  for  life  to  him  was 
Poland,  was  one  of  his  correspondents,  and  he  a  terrible  combat.  Yet  he  loved  his  wife 
was  warmly  enlisted  in  the  Unitarian  contro-  tenderly ;  he  grasped  the  hand  of  Luther  with 
versy  oi  that  land.  But  his  chief  influence  warmth,  and  would  not  let  Bullinger  retort  his 
outside  of  Switzerland  was  felt  in  France  j  its  fierce  attacks;  Melanchthon  said  to  him.  many 
churches  looked  to  him  for  counsel  and  received  a  time,  ^  that  he  wished  he  could  only  lav  his 
his  creed  and  polity ;  Coligni  greeted  him  as  weary  head  upon  that  faithful  heart  and  die 
the  leader  of  the  reformation,  and  concerted  there."  A  man  to  whom  Farel,  Yiret,  Bucer, 
with  him  the  first  Protestant  attempt  at  mis-  Bullinger,  and,  more  than  all,  Theodore  Beza 
aions^  that  of  the  Huguenots  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in  looked  up  ^vith  such  love,  was  no  stranger 
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to  the  feeling  of  flienddiiii.    His  theolorr  was  tnd  Djer,  I86Q1,  hare  written  hk  biognphy 

sereniy  beesnse  H  was  oooeerYatiTe  and  logicai;  in  Kn^fth.      The  most  complete  account   is 

It  emphariaed  the  divine  holiness  rather  than  gtven  in  Panl  Henry's  LAen  Jokann    CM- 

tiie  divine  love;  it  made  an  abetraet  decree  to  etns,  de$  grmun  Bef&ffMOcrtt  8  Bde.  1885-^44, 

take  the  centrd  place,  whidi  oolj  Ghiist  can  Hamharg;  with  a  oc^ioos  appendix  of  eztracta 

vig^tftiDjr  fill;  bntitis  still  the  most  complete  from  544  letten^  to   which  Dr.  Henry  had 

system   which   the    16th    centmy  produced,  access.    This  work  has  been  translated  by 

nor  has  it  been  supplanted  t^  any  sis^e  work,  Br.  Stabbing^  omitting  the  appendix,  in  2  vols. 

Tfa«  Roman  Oatholic  Bemond  terms  it  "the  8vo,  London  and  New  York,  1864.   In  Haag's 

Koran,  or  rather  the  Taimnd  of  heresy.**    Bos-  FrancePtoteitanU  is  a  valuable  Nbtite  wrjtan 

snet,  D^Alembert,  IGgnet,  Panl  Laoroix,  and  CsMi,  mwA  $e»  auvra^^  with  a  foil  account 

Kiswd,  all  confess  that  it  puts  its  author  among  of  the  various  editions  of  his  works.    Audin^s 

2s»  grandi  ierioain^^  and  makes  him  one  of  Hkt&ired6laWieiM€u»rage$etdmdMtrimade 

the  '' Tories"  of  French  literature.    Early  in  Calvin  (3d  edition,  Faris^  1845X  has  been  trans- 

1684  his  body  begsn  to  sink  under  his  multi-  lated  into  Knglish  and  German,  and  is  wiittoi 

Bied  cares^  and  a  complicati<)p  of  disorders,  that  from  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  Among 
id  been  wearing  upon  him  ever  since  his  youth,  the  other  biographical  sketches  of  Calvin  must  be 
asthma,  fever,  colic,  the  stone,  the  gout,  dis-  mentioned  one  published  by  Herzog,  in  Basel, 
esse  01  the  kidneys,  and  the  hemorrhoids,  as-  in  1848,  and  the  fiunous  sketch  of  Guizot,  from 
ssiled  him  with  violence.  He  could  hardly  take  which  we  have  quoted,  and  which  is  to  be  foond 
any  food,  but  still  continued  to  dictate  letters  in  the  MuUe  de$  protatanii  eiWfrei,  Among 
and  comments  on  tiie  book  of  Joshua.  He  the  more  recent  works  which  tend  to  throw 
began  to  prsacb  a  sermon  on  February  4^  light  upon  Calvin  and  his  times,  may  be  men- 
but  was  obliged  to  stop.  On  April  27,  the  tioned,  Gabriel*B  Hi$Unir€  de  Vigliae  d$  Gen^ 
lesser  council  met  aroundhis  bedside  to  receive  depuU  U eommsneement  ds  la  r^ormation  Sus- 
his parting  words;  the  next  day  the  minis-  f»^n  1816  (Geneva,  1866). — ^For  an  account 
ters  of  the  dty  and  neighborhood  listened,  for  of  tiie  historical  rdations  of  CALvonsK,  see 
the  lest  time,  to  his  sfiTectionate  and  £uthfnl  Rktobicbd  Chubch. 

counsel.    Farel,  now  80  years  of  age,  Journeyed  CALVISIUS,  Skthus,  a  German  muaidaii 

ftt>m  NeufchAtel  once  more  to  grasp  his  hand,  and  chronologist,  born  Feb.  21,  1568,  died  in 

Pravers  were  offered  for  him  in  aJl  the  churehes.  Letpsic,  Nov.  24, 1616.  He  was  poor,  and  by  hia 

He  lingered  on  in  intense  suffering,  yet  in  the  tri-  musical  talents  esmed  the  means  to  visit  sev- 

umph  of  fiiith,  untO  May  27,  at    8   o'dock  eral  of  the  German  universities,  and  made  great 

in  tiie  evening^  when  he  breathed  his  last.    He  progress  in  clsssical  literature,  astronomy,  and 

was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Hain  Palais;  at  the  mathematics.    He  opened  a  mnacsl  school 

his  own  request,  no  monument  marked  the  i^t,  at  Pforte,  rather  than  accept  a  professorship  of 

and  no  one  in  C^neva  can  now  teQ  where  repose  mathematics,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  2 

the  remains  of  the  man  who  made  that  city  universities.    The  reading  of  Scaliger's  works 

frunous.    His  whole  earthly  wealth,  226  crowns,  induced  him  to  engsge  in  chronolo^cal  calcu- 

he  bequeathed  to  his  relatives  and  poor  foreign-  lations,  and  he  organized  a  system  of  chronol- 

ers.   Uis  salary  was  250  francs,  and  he  would  not  ogy,  embraoinff  the  history  of  the  worli),  upon 

receive  that  portion  of  it  which  accrued  during  anew  plan.    He  also  wrote  upon  the  Gregorian 

his  last  illness. — The  works  of  Calvin  were  first  calendar,  proving  its  inadequacy,  and  propodng 

collected  in  the  Geneva  edition  of  1617,  in  12  a  new  and  more  accurate  system, 

vols.  fol.    The  best  edition  b  that  of  Amster-  CALVUS,  Cains  Licxntub  Maceb,  a  Roman 

dam,  1671,  in  0  vols.  foL  The  collected  works  of  orator  and  poet,  a  son  of  the  annalist  and  orat<»r 

Calvin  have  been  published  in  English  by  the  of  tiiie  ssme  name,  bom  82  B.  C,  died  about 

Calvin  translation  society  of  Edinburgh,  in  62^  47.     He  left  21  orations,  but  few  fragments 

vols.  8vo,  completed  in  1866.    His  commenta*'  survive.    One  of  these  against  Yatinius,  whose 

ries  were  published  together  in  1661,  in  2  vols,  counsel  Cicero  was,  prcdnoed  so  powofhl  an 

8vo.    Tholuck  edited  his  commentary  on  the  efiect  that  the  accused  interrupted  the  orator 

Kew  Testsment,  1831-'4,  Hslle.    The  1st  Paris  and  exclaimed,  *^  Jud^  am  I  to  be  condemned 

edition  in  French  is  now  in  the  course  of  publi-  because  my  accuser  is  eloouent?^    His  poems 

cation.    His  Opmeula  were  issued  in  1662 ;  the  ranked  witii  those  of  Catollus. 

best  edition  is  the  Genevan  of  1697.    Parts  of  CALX,  a  term  formerly  in  use  by  the  old 

his  correspondence  appeared  in  1676,  in  Beza's  chemists  for  designating  the  product  of  the 

"Life  of  Ualvin."    Jules  Bonnet  is  now  (1868)  oiidation  of  a  m^tal,  when  heated  in  the  air. 

editing  a  complete  edition,  after  years  of  re-  Subsequentiy  it  wss  limited  to  lime  prepared 

seareh ;  2  volumes,  containing  nearly  800  let-  by  calcination,  and  is  now  used  in  this  sense 

ters,  were  issued  at  Paris  in  18M,  and,  in  English,  in  the  pharrasconcsias.     Its  properties  will  be 

at  Edinburgh ;  2  other  volumes  wiU  complete  described  under  the  head  of  Ldcb. 

the  work.     Beza,  in  1564,  wrote  the  life  of  CALTMENE  (Gr.    KtmKviifUPrh  conoesled, 

Calvin.    De  May,  in  1657,  depicted  his  career  so  named  from  the  obscure  nature  of  the  genus), 

from  tiie  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.    A  a  genus  of  trilobites  characterized    by   the 

publication  directed  against  Bo]seo*s  libellous  feculty  of  rolling  the  body  into  the  form  of  a 

work  appeared  at  Cleves  in  1622.    Waterman  ball,  by  bringing  the  two  extremitiea  of  the 
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tnmk  together.    In  some  K>ok  ^ormatloiis  they  xnantfested  his  willingness  to  Christinnize  his 

are  fonod  thns  coiled  np  in  great  nnmbers.  pecmle,  by  asking  for  missionaries.    The  king 

lliey  are  abundant  both  in  this  country  and  in  of  ^nin  made  the  same  request,  and  Bemohi, 

Europe,  their  range  being  among  the  lower  an  African  prince,  rec«yed  ibe  rites  of  baptism 

fossiliferons  rooks.    In  some  of  the  species  the  at  Lisbon. 

stracture  of  the  eye  is  beautifully  preserved,  OAMACHO,  or  Oahaxo,  a  series  of  lakes  in 

showing  that,  in  these  earliest  formed  crnstaoe-  Brazil,  connected  with  one  another  by  natural 

ous  animals  of  the  most  remote  geological  pe-  canals.    One  of  them  is  large :  the  others  small, 

riods,  the  same  proTisions  were  made  for  adapt-  They  are  commonly  nam^  Jaguaruna,  Guru- 

ing  this  member  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  paba,  and  Santa  Martha, 

the  animal,  that  are  now  seen  in  the  compli-  CAM  AMU,  a  town,  island,  and  bay  of  the 

cated  structure  of  the  eye  of  the  butterfly.  province  of  Bahia,  BraziL    The  town,  situated 

OALTPSO,  a  nymph  of  the  island  of  Ogygia,  on  the  Acarahi,  a  river  which  enters  the  bay, 

on  which  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked.    She  Ml  is  a  place  of  some  trade  in  rice,  timber,  and 

in  k>ve  with  Ulysses  and  retained  him  for  T  rum.    The  island,  in  the  bay,  is  also  called 

years,  until  the  gods  compelled  her  to  let  him  Hha  das  Pedras,  or  "  isle  of  rocks." 

continue  his  journey ;  and  the  hero  no^  having  0AM ANA,  a  town  of  Peru,  and  capital  of  a 

consented  to  reciprocate  her  love,  although  she  province  oi  its  own  name.    It  is  situated  near 

promised  him  immortality  if  he  would  remain  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oamana^in  the  depart- 

with  her,  ^e  died  of  grief  after  his  departure*  ment  of  Arequipa.     Pop.  of  tne  province  in 

Oalypso  wa»  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  1850,  14,419;  of  the  town^  about  2,000. 

or  of  Kerens,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Atlas.  0  AMANOHES.    See  Oomanchss. 

OALTX  ^t.  a  cup),  in  botany,  the  exterior  OAMAPUAN,  a  river  of  Brazil,  70  miles  long, 

floral  envelope,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  leaves  It  is  one  of  the  head  streams  of  an  affluent  of 

called  sepals,  which  are  commonly  of  green  the  Paraguay,  called  the  Tacoary  or  Taquari. 

color.    Sometimes,  as  in  the  anemone,  when  .  OAMARANOA,ariverofGuinea,  rises  in  the 

the  corolla  is  wanting,  the  calyx  has  a  brighter  E!ong  monntains,  flows  250  miles,  and  enters 

color  and  more  delicate  texture,  and  forms  the  Yawry  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Siesra  Leone, 

most  showy  part  of  the  flower.  OAMABGO)  a  town  of  Mexico.    It  stands  on 

OAM,  DiEoo,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  bom  the  San  Juan  river,  near  its  junction  with  the 
in  Uie  second  half  of  the  15th,  died  toward  Bio  Grande.  Pop.  2,600. 
the  b^gpnning  of  the  1 6th  century.  He  followed  0 AMABGO,  Maris  AinnB,  a  fiunons  danaense, 
in  the  traclu  of  the  discoveries  made  on  the  bom  in  Brussels,  April  15, 1710,  died  in  Paris, 
coasts  of  Africa  under  the  infante  Don  Henrique  April  20, 1770.  Her  father,  whose  name  was  De 
and  under  Alfonso  Y.,  and  pasdng  Oape  Lopo  Ouppi,  was  of  an  ancient  Roman  family ;  hermo- 
Gon^alvez,  and  Oape  Oatharina,  he  introduced  ther  belonged  to  the  Spanish  house  of  Oamargo. 
something  like  order  into  the  chaos  of  geograph-  X>e  Ouppi  made  the  arts  of  dancing  and  music  a 
ieal  knowledge  about  Africa,  by  placing  on  means  of  supporting  his  family,  and  brought  up 
the  southern  shores  of  the  great  river  which  is  one  of  his  children  as  a  painter,  another  as  a  mn- 
situated  near  those  capes  a  padrao^  or  pile  sician,  and  Marie  Anne  as  a  danseuse,  in  which 
of  stones,  which  henceforward  served  as  boun-  art  she  was  instructed  by  Mile.  Pr6vost,then  the 
dary  between  the  territories  explored  and  those  jpreat  oracle  of  the  Flrench  ballet  On  appear- 
still  unknown.  He  was  the  first  to  put  himself  ing  on  the  stage  at  the  Bel^^  capital,  she  de- 
into  povonal  contact  with  the  population  of  lighted  the  publio  not  only  by  her  dancing,  but 
Oongo^  and  leaving  a  few  Portoguese  sailors  as  still  more  by  her  beauty.  She  made  her  d6bnt 
hostages  bdiind,  he  took  some  of  the  natives  at  the  opera  in  Paris  in  1726,  and  became  very 
with  him  to  Lisbon.  This  expedition,  which  popular.  Finally  the  count  de  M^un  fell  in 
took  plaoe  in  1484,  became  of  still  greater  ser-  love  with  her,  carried  her  o%  and  kept  her  and 
vice  to  seieooeby  the  astronomical  observations  her  young  sister  Sophia  under  lock  and  key  in 
of  the  learned  Martin  Behaim,  who  aocoropar  his  hotel.  Her  faUier  petitioned  Oardinal  flen- 
nied  it.  When  0am  left  Oongo,  he  stipulated  ry,  and  insisted  tiiiat  the  count  should  make  a 
with  the  natives  to  return  within  15  months,  countess  of  Marie  Anne,  and  provide  a  dowry 
sad  altliou^  on  his  airival  at  lishon  he  was  for  Sophia,  but  he  succeeded  only  in  obtaining 
tempted  by  the  brilliant  reception  of  John  H.  her  release  from  the  custody  of  her  lover.  On 
to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  Portoguese  capital,  her  reappearance  on  the  stage  she  was  received 
he  returned  immediately  to  Oongo,  to  keep  his  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and,  with  an  inter- 
Mth  with  the  inhabitants;  and  planting  a  val  of  6  years  from  1784  to  1740,  she  remained 
second  padrao  in  lat.  IS"  S.,  he  penetrated  aa  attached  to  the  opera  until  1751,  when  she  re- 
far  as  22^,  and  on  making  his  appearance  at  tired  upon  a  pension  of  1,500  franca 
the  conrt  of  the  black  king  of  Oongo,  he  was  OAMARGUE,  La,  the  name  of  an  island  in 
not  only  received  with  every  demonstration  of  the  S.  part  of  the  department  of  Bouches-du- 
cordiality,  but  the  king  sent  an  ambassador,  Rh6ne,  lying  between  the  £.  and  W.  arms  ot 
Caamta,  with  presents  to  Lisbon.  Previous  to  theRh6ne;  area,  250  80.  m.  This  island,  which 
his  return  to  Africa,  this  dignitary  became  a  is  in  the  form  of  a  delta,  is  alluvial,  and  is  in 
convert  to  Ohristianity,  the  persons  in  his  suite  part  covered  by  marshes  and  lagoons,  the  prin- 
foUowing  his  example,  while  the  African  king  oipal  being  that  of  Yalcar^    The  cultivated 
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poilkm  iseztramdjfMale;  gmnekabondiiit.  be7oiid  tliftt  of  tibe  oilier  pttmnees  of  the  idand. 

Mlt  if  formad  natanUlj  on  the  banks  of  the  The  ox,  and  ooeaaooall j  the  bocBe,  are  need  m 

marrfiet,  and  is  an  important  artade  of  tnde.  ploughing,  instead  of  the  dow,  nnwkldjbaffido, 

A  companjis  now  engaged  in  draining  the  so  genially  prefeited  by  the  native  £«t  Indian 

iwsrgheSb  ftrmer.    llie  Gamarinians  have  also  discarded 

C  A  ¥  A  RTT  J  A ,  a  term  ci  political  application,  the  ancient  pkwigfa,  the  primitiTe  one  innae 

implying  a  secret  oonrt  influence,  apartfrom  the  among  OTery  aemi-ctTiUzed  people,  formed  from 

regular  and  publicly  known  agency  of  mlnisterB  a  sin^e  nieoe  of  crocked  timber,  with  a  point 

of  state  and  pablicfnnctionarieaL    It  isa  Spanish  hardened  by  fire;  and  have  aabstitoted  in  ita 

word,  meaning  primarily  a  small  room  or  dos-  jdaoe  a  European  style  of  implement,  with  iron 

et,  and  is  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.    Itsorigin  coulter  and  a  mooldboard.    As  an  evidenee  of 

is  attributed  to  a  period  after  the  return  of  Fer-  the  advanced  dTilixation  and  superior  dcfll 

dinand  YII.,  but  there  is  considerable  probabil-  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  proT- 

ity  that  it  was  known  in  the  same  sense  at  a  inoes,   espeoally  ai  Gamarina  8ur,  we  maj 

mudi  eariier  stage  of  Spanish  histoiy.  state    that   <mcial   anthoritieS)   quoting  the 

GAUARIXA,  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  prices  of  real  estate  in  Luzon,  mentioii  a 
Sicily,  ibnnded  by  a  colony  from  Syracuse,  quiHon  oi  land,  a  measure  of  1,000  sq.  frttfa- 
about  600  B.  C.  It  was  an  exposed  position  oma,  as  worth  in  the  Camarines,  when  fenced 
in  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  wars,  and  and  irrigated,  fitKu  (260  to  $700;  or  on  an 
was  seTcral  times  taken,  retaken,  and  de-  average  $200  per  Englidi  acre.  The  proT* 
stroyed.  Scarcdy  any  veitiges  of  the  ancient  inces  have  well-constructed  roads;  and  many- 
town  remain.  of  the  rivers  are  traversed  by  substantial  stone 

CAMARIKES.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  brid|^  The  Naga  river,  whidi  drains  the  lakes 
whole  of  the  S.E.  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Lu-  Bato,  Baao,  Buhi,  and  Iryga,  and  diaonbognes 
zoo ;  but  it  designates  more  especially  2  of  the  into  the  bay  of  San  Mignd,  is  navigable  about 
20  provinces  of  the  island,  known  as  Camsr  40  miles  for  veaeels  drawing  not  more  than  IS 
rina  Norte,  and  Gamarina  Sur.  The  name,  which  ft.  water.  The  industrial  devdopment  of  these 
in  Spanish  signifies  a  small  diamber,  is  used  in  provinces  has  been  accompanied  by  a  notable 
Manila  to  signify  a  porch  or  piazza;  and  as  the  increase  in  population ;  and  this  being  corn- 
palms  for  the  construction  of  this  portion  of  the  poeed,  with  bnt  small  exception,  of  the  brown 
£uropean  dwellings  were  obtained  fraai  the  race  of  the  Philippines,  which  has  yidded  so 
peninsoLL  it  reodved  this  name  frmn  the  Span-  readily  to  the  influences  of  Ghristian  civilization, 
lards.  The  Gamarines  provinces  aro  bounded  The  Gamarines  have  not  had  their  progress  re- 
K.  by  the  orovince  of  Tayabas;  8.  by  the  prov-  tarded,  like  other  provinces  of  Ixizon,  by  the 
inoe  of  Albay,  which  forms  the  soutiiem  ex-  troublesome  presence  of  the  wild  negrito  race, 
tremity  of  the  peninsula;   R  by  the  Pacific  In  40  years,  the  population  of  the  provinces  has 


ocean;  and  W.  bv  the  great  bay  of  Rsgay.  doubled.    Gamarina  Sur,  pop.  115,575,  and  area 

The  formation  of  the  peninsula  is  volcanic ;  the  2,820  sq.  m.   Gamarina  Noite,  pop.  28,320,  and 

Gsraballos  range  of  mountains  extends  its  whole  area  1,094  sq.  m. 

length,  fixnn  N.  to  S.,  and  7  of  its  peaks  are  GAMBAGfiRtiS,  Jbak  Jaoqubb  Riois  dk,  a 

active  vdoanoes.    The  soil  of  the  2  provinces  French  statesman,  bom  at  MontpelH^,  Oct.  18, 

possesses  the  same  remarkable  fertility  which  1758,  died  in  Paris,  March  5,  1824.    He  was 

accompanies  all  the  volcanic  formations  through-  educated  to  the  bar,  in  whidi  professioi^he  won 

out  the  archipdaga     Tobacco,  sugar,  co&e,  an  eariy  eminence,  and  was  made  a  counsellor 

cocoa,  and  indigo,  are  largely  produced  for  of  the  court  of  excise  in  his  native  pl^^^^    At 

exportation;  but  the  diief  occupation  of  the  the  opening  of  the  revolution,  he  took  an  active 

inhabitants  of  tiie  Gamarines  is  the  culture  part  in  politics,  and  was  afterward  sent  aamem- 

of  the  pinenpple,  ukl   the    manufBtctnre  of  oer  first  to  the  legislative  assembly  and  th^i 

pina  doth.    The   official   authority,  I^forme  to  the  nationd  convention.    Placed  on  the  oom- 

Bobre   VeUado   de   lot  Uhu  FU^tiMy  states  mittee  on  legislation,  he  rendered  important  ser- 

that   about  17,000   looms   are   actively  em-  vices  by  means  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of 

ployed  in  these  provinces  in  the  manufacture  of  law,  his  sagacity,  and  his  powers  of  generaliza- 

inna  doth ;  which  varies  in  qndity,  from  tiie  tion.    During  the  trid  of  Louis  XVI.,  it  was 

most  delicate  fkbric,  wortii  $1,600  for  a  ladv^s  on  his  motion  that  couosd  were  allowed  to  the 

dress,  to  ^e  coarser  tissue^itable  for  a  la-  king,  and  were  also  permitted  to  communicate 

borers  camisa,  worth  $5.    The  women  of  the  with  him  freely.    He  voted  for  the  condemna- 

Gamarines  are  esteemed  the  most  skilful  em-  tion  of  that  monarch,  but  denied  the  right  of 

broiderers  in  Luzon  of  the  delicate  pina.    The  the  convention  to  adjudge  him  to  an  uncondi- 

ddll^of  the  women  of  these  provinces  is  also  sin-  tiond  death.    He  was  in  favor  of  a  provisiond 

gularl^  displayed  in  the  working  of  gold  and  sil-  reprieve,  and  of  death  only  in  case  of  a  hostile'in- 

ver  filigree.   All  the  artificers  in  precious  metals  vasion.    Through  the  dreadful  reign  of  violence 

are  women ;  and  some  artides  of  jewebr,  espe-  which  followed,  he  is  said  to  have  endeavored  to 

dallv  their  neck  chains^  are  very  beautinil  and  restrain  the  more  arbitrary  acts  of  the  body,  and 

mucn  sought  for  by  strangers,  European  as  well  to  bring  it  back  to  strictiy  le^alative  meas- 

as  Airiatic. — ^The  agriculture  of  the  Gamarines  ures ;  but  he  must  have  exerted  himself  rather 

indicates  in  some  reepecis  a  degree  of  progress  cantioudy,  for  he  suggested  the  revolutionary 
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tribmia],  prepftred  manj  of  the  worst  laws,  tlon,  he  became  a  no  less  extreme  aristocrat, 

and  acted  with  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  Bar^re.  eagerly  reviving  all  the  titles  and  ceremonies  of 

On  Jan.  24,  1708,  he  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  ancient  regime.    As  a  diplomatist  he  was 

the  convention,  and  it  became  his  dnty,  in  the  distingniahed,  and  his  skill  helped  Napoleon  in 

session  of  March  26,  to  report  the  treason  of  more  than  one  emergency. 

Damonriez.    The  next  year  he  presented  a  plan  OAMBAT,  a  seaport  town  at  the  head  of  the 

for  a  civil  code,  which  was  always  a  favorite  gnlf  of  Gambay,  Baroda,  Hindostan ;  pop.  about 

project  with  him,  but  the  republicanism  of  87,000 ;  has  a  trade,  gradually  declining,  how- 

his  prindples,  for  some  reason  or  other,  be-  ever,  in  cotton,  grain,  ivory,  and  articles  in 

came  suspected,  and  he  was  not  succe^ful ;  nor  blood-stone  and  carnelian.    A  great  part  of  the 

was  be  appointed  to  the  directory,  a  place  town  is  in  ruins,  but  it  contains  a  fine  mosque, 

which  he  desired.    He  secured  a  seat  in  the  some  Hindoo  temples,  and  a  curious  subterra- 

council  of  600,  however,  where  he  renewed  neons  Buddhic  temple. — The  Gulf  of  Oambat, 

his  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  civil  code  (1796),  which  on  the  W.  shore  of  Bombay,  is  72  m.  long  and  82 

was  subsequently  made  the  basis  of  the  code  m.  wide  at  its  entrance.    It  receives  the  waters 

Napoleon.    After  the  movement  of  the  80th  of  theNerbudda,  Dhadar^  Mhye,Subbermuttee. 

Prairial,  of  the  year  yiI.(June  18, 1799),  he  ac-  and  Bhadar  rivers,  and  its  tides  are  rapid  and 

cepted  the  office  of  minister  of  justice  under  rise  to  a  great  height    The  gulf  is  gradually 

the  directory ;  but  assisted  Bonaparte  in  the  becoming  shallower. 

wup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  was  made  2d  CAMBAT  STONES,  a  name  given  to  agates, 
consul,  and  entered  upon  tlie  discharge  of  the  camelians,  and  other  stones  of  this  nature, 
duties  of  this  office  in  December.  He  attach-  which  are  procured  from  Gambay,  a  district  in 
ed  himself  warmly  to  the  interests  of  the  India,  and  imported  in  large  quantities  into 
great  captain  ever  afterward,  and  remained  Great  Britain.  See  Gabnsliak. 
his  instrument  and  friend  long  after  many  GAMB£R WELL,  a  suburb  of  London,  and  a 
others,  who  began  with  him,  had  deserted,  and  moiah,  Surrey,  England;  pop.  in  1851,  64,667. 
as  long  in  fact  as  Napoleon  had  the  means  of  Portions  of  it  are  densely  populated,  but  Den- 
rewarding  his  devotion.  On  the  elevation  of  mark  hill,  Heme  hill,  Dulwich,  and  some  other 
his  leader  to  the  imperial  digruity,  he  became  parts,  are  occupied  diiefly  by  detached  villi^ 
arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  in  which  capao-  It  has  a  handsome  church,  several  chapels  of 
ity  he  had  to  communicate  all  the  emperor's  ease,  a  new  college,  &q, 
measnres  to  the  senate,  many  of  them  not  very  OAMBIASO,  Lt70A,  called  LncHBTTO  da 
palatable,  but  he  did  it  with  becoming  grace.  Gxnova,  a  Genoese  artast,  bom  in  1627,  died  in 
The  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honor  and  Madrid,  in  1586.  His  best  works  are  the  **  Mar- 
many  distinguished  foreign  orders  fell  to  his  lot,  tyrdom  of  St.  George  "  and  the  '^  Rape  of  the 
and  in  1808  he  received  the  title  of  duke  of  B&bines."  Late  in  life,  at  the  invitation  of  Philip 
Parma.  He  presided  over  the  discussions  of  II.,  he  visited  Madrid,  and  executed  a  fine 
the  civil  code,  assisting  the  committee  largely  composition,  representing  the  *  ^Assemblage  of 
by  his  legal  knowledge,  his  judgment,  an^  his  the  Blessed,"  on  the  ceiling  of  the  EsouriaL 
long  previous  study  of  the  subject.  /Dur-  GAMBINI,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  musical  com- 
ing the  campaign  of  Napoleon  against  the  al-  Poser,  bom  in  Leghorn,  Feb.  18, 1746,  died  at 
lied  powers,  in  1818,  he  was  president  of  the  Bicdtre  about  1882.  He  composed  over  60 
council  of  regency ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  symphonies,  beside  innumerable  concertos, 
allies  in  1814,  he  repaired  to  Blois,  and  from  oratorios,  and  pieces  of  instramentol  music, 
that  place  sent  in  his  assent  to  the  recall  of  Those  adapted  for  the  violin  were  his  most 
the  Bourbons.  For  a  whUe  afterward  he  successful  productions. 
Uved  in  retirement,  until  Kimoleon's  escape  OAMBODIA  See  Akam. 
from  Elba,  and  reassumption  or  power,  placed  GAMBODIA  RIVER,  or  MeKono,  the  la^- 
him  once  more  in  office.  He  acted  as  min-  est  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  Indo-Ohinese  terri- 
ister  of  justiceu  and  president  of  the  chamber  tories,  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Tun- 
of  peers.  At  tne  restoration  he  retired  again,  nan,  traverses  the  territory  of  Gambodia  from 
taking  up  his  residence  at  Brussels,  where  he  north  to  south,  and  divides  into  a  number  of 
was  permanently  exiled,  as  one  of  those  who  arms  before  reaching  the  sea,  so  as  to  form 
had  consented  to  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  In  several  lu^  islaiids  at  its  mouth.  Its  banks 
1818,  however,  he  was  pardoned  and  recovered  are  low  ai^  sandy,  and  its  extensive  valley  is 
all  his  political  and  civil  rights.  He  was  an  annually  inundated  and  fertilized  by  the  over- 
adroit  and  able  politician ;  popular  because  of  flowing  of  its  waters. 

his  courtesy  and  grace  and  tiie  hospitality  of  GAMBOGIA,  tiie  ^Tnonyme  in  the  pharma- 

his  entertainments;  but  like  many  other  lead-  oopoaias  of    Gambogia,  or  Gamboge,  which 

ing  men  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  facile  see. 

in  principle,  and  the  willing  instrument  of  the  GAMBON',  Joseph,  a  IVench  statesman J)om 

superior  genius  of  Napoleon,  in  working  his  evil  June  17,  1754,  at  Montpellier,  died  in  Brus- 

as  well  as  his  good  designs.    He  was  an  accom-  sels,  Feb.  16,  1820.    Engaged  in  commercial 

I^iahed  jurist,  but  he  knew  also  how  to  clothe  pursidts,  he  became  interested  in  the  revolution, 

schemes  of  rapadty  in  l^al  forms ;  and  from  and  on  hearing  of  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  he 

having  been  an  extreme  Jacobin  in  the  revola-  caused  the  republican  government  to  be  pro- 
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claimed  in  his  nMre  town.  He  was  sent  to  OAMBOBNE,  an  English  town  in  the^eonntf 
the  legisiative  asserahly,  and  while  supporting  of  Cornwall,  0^  miles  N.  W.  from  Peoryn;  area., 
the  cause  of  democracy,  ga^e  particular  atten-  6,900  acres ;  pop.  nearly  8,000.  It  is  a  neatly 
tion  to  financial  matters.  Host  of  the  great  huilt  modem  town,  and  derives  its  importance 
measures  which  enahled  the  goyemment  to  get  mainly  from  its  vicinity  to  very  productive  tin 
through  the  revolutionary  period  were  suggest-  and  copper  mines.  It  has  a  hanosome  church, 
ed  or  controlled  by  him ;  and  to  him  the  honor  built  in  the  later  Gothic  style^  several  dwBftnting 
is  due  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chapels,  and  a  free  scbooL 
modem  financial  system  of  France.  He  pro-  OAMBRAI,  or  Oaxbbat,  a  fortified  town  of 
moted  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  Smi-  France,  department  of  Kord,  on  tiie  right  bank 
gri$  in  1792,  and  made,  after  Aucnst  10,  a  re-  of  the  Scheldt,  at  the  head  of  the  caiud  of  St. 
port  in  which  he  argued  that  Louis  XVI.,  Quentin,  105  m.  N.  N.  £.  from  Paris.  It  was 
having  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  a  place  of  importance  when  CiBsarconquM«d  the 
enemies  of  France,  was  guilty  of  high  treason*  country,  and  from  its  old  name,  Gainaracnm, 
He  presided  over  the  last  sittings  of  the  legisl*-  its  present  appellation  was  derived.  It  was  for 
tive  assembly,  and  afterward  t(x>k  his  seat  as  a  a  while  tlie  seat  of  a  small  Frankish  kingdom, 
member  of  the  convention.  Here  he  opposed  which  was  united  by  Glovis  to  his  empire, 
with  equal  energy  the  partisans  of  monarehy  and  During  the  middle  ages  it  belonged  to  the 
of  terrorism.  He  accused  both  Dumonriez  and  counts  of  Flanders,  and  came  afterward  into 
Marat.  When  Lotus  XVL  was  arraigned  be-  the  poesessiDn  of  the  dukes  of  Bnignndy,  fi*om 
fore  the  convention,  he  voted  for  his  immediate  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
death,  and  against  the  iq>peal  to  the  people,  tria.  Here  the  &mous  league  against  Venice 
He  opposed  the  creation  of  the  revolutionary  was  concluded  in  1508,  and  a  peace  between 
tribunal,  and  insisted  upon  trial  by  inry.  At  Frauds  I.  and  Charles  V.  was  negotiated  in 
the  opening  of  the  convention,  he  had  been  ap-  1529  by  Louise  of  Savoy  and  Margaret  of  Aua- 
pointed  member  of  the  committee  on  finances;  tria,  known  as  lapaix  de$  dame»*  It  was  taken 
April  7,  1798,  he  entered  the  committee  of  from  the  SpaniardiB  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1667,  and 
pubHo  safety.  On  June  2,  when  the  Girondists  confirmed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nimegnen* 
were  threatened  by  the  infuriated  mob  calling  Fea61on  was  archbidiop  of  Cambrai,  and  dur- 
for  their  proscription,  he  boldly  took  his  place  ing  the  disastrous  war  for  the  succession  of 
among  them,  hoping  to  be  able,  tib  rough  his  Spain  devoted  himself  to  the  protection  of  the 
popularity,  to  save  them  from  violence;  he  people  of  his  diocese.  In  1793  the  town  was 
then  opposed  to  the  last  the  decree  ordering  vainly  besieged  by  the  Austrians.  It  was  the 
their  arrest,  and  he  seemed  so  mudi  grieved  by  birthplace  of  Dnmouries  and  Marshal  MorUer. 
its  adoption,  that  it  was  thought  for  a  mo-  It  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  manufacture 
ment  that  he  would  not  reappear  in  the  as-  of  fine  linens  and  lawns,  whence  all  similar  fab- 
sembly.  He  did  not.  however,  desert  his  post,  rics  are  called  in  England  cambrics,  and  which 
and  continued  to  fblnl  his  duties  with  nntiring  are  still  the  most  important  branch  of  its  indiu- 
activity.  In  July,  1793,  he  presented,  in  the  try.  It  also  produces  thread,  cotton  stufb  of 
luune  of  the  committee  on  public  saiety,  the  various  kinds,  soap,  and  beet  sugar.  The  prin- 
report  on  the  general  situation  of  affdrs.  The  cipal  public  buildings  are  the  cttthedral,  which 
next  year  be  made  another  report  on  the  ad-  is  modem,  the  old  one  having  been  destroyed 
ministration  of  finances,  which  is  considered  during  the  revolution,  the  city  hall,  and  the 
a  masterpiece  of  financial  ability,  and  gives  «  theatre.  A  monument  was  erected  here  in 
full  sketch  of  the  plan  which  was  afterward  honor  of  Fte61on.  CSambrai  has  a  communal 
adopted  for  the  regular  registration  of  pub-  icollegev  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  library  with 
lie  aebt  In  the  conflict  which  brought  on  the  30,000  volumes,  and  several  other  learned  and 
revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  Cambon  took  charitable  institutions.  Pop.  in  1856,  21,405. 
part  against  Robespierre  and  his  adherents ;  but  -  CAMBRIA,  the  Latin  name  for  Wales,  mean- 
though  he  had  been  instmmenl^  in  their  de-  ing  the  land  of  the  Cymri,  as  the  Welsh  call 
feat,  he  was  charged  with  having  been  theur  themselves  in  their  native  tongue, 
accomplice,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  against  CAMBRIAN  SYSTEM,  the  lowest  classified 
him.  He  succeeded  in  bafifling  the  search  for  group  of  fossiliferous  rocks,  lying  next  below 
him,  and  on  the  amnesty  pr^Jaimed  by  the  the  alurian.  The  Potsdam  sandstone  of  this 
convention  on  their  adjoummrat,  he  retired  country  is  indoded  in  it  by  Lyeli,  and  the 
to  an  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Montpellier,  where  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  Lake  Superior 
he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.  In  1815  he  are  referred  by  Logan  to  the  same  group,  or 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu-  possibly  to  one  still  older. 
ties.  On  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbonsu  CAMBRIC,  originally  a  very  fine  fabric  of 
he  wes  not  included  in  the  bill  of  amnesty,  and  linen,  named  from  Cambrai,  where  it  was  first 
repaired  to  Brussels,  where  he  spent  his  last  made.  The  name  afterward  came  to  be  ap* 
years  in  retirement.  plied  to  cotton  fabrics  of  various  qualities. 

CAMBOORIE,  or  Kxmvvi,  a  walled  town        CAMBRIDGE,  a  city  of  Middlesex  co..  Mass, 

of  Siam,  at  the  confluence  of  the  See-sfr-wat  a  suburb  of  Boston,  lying  W.  of  that  city,  and 

and  May-mannoi  rivers.    It  has  a  brick  fort  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Charles,  which 

with  20  guns.  is  neariya  milein  width.  It  was  settled  in  1631, 
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at  fint  under  the  name  of  Newtown,  by  Gov.  banks,  with  depotiis  amonnting  to  $260,000. 
Winthrop,  Depufy  Gov.  Dudlej,  and  other  East  Cambridge  was  formeriy  known  as  Lech- 
prominent  men,  who  designed  to  make  it  the  mere's  Point  Here  the  court  house  and  gaol 
chief  town  in  Massachusetts  colony*.  The  an-  are  situated ;  also,  the  extensive  glass  worlu  of 
nual  dection  for  goTemor  was  for  several  years  the  K.  K  glass  oo.,  on  whose  premises  is  to  be 
held  under  an  oak  tree  on  the  common.  The  seen  the  tidiest  chimney  in  New  England,  240 
Rev.  Ht.  Hooker  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  grad-  feet  in  height.  A  great  variety  of  manufac- 
nates  of  Oambridge  college^  England,  were  the  tures  are  carried  on.  The  value  of  articles  pro- 
first  seUled  ministers  of  the  place,  both  of  whom  dncediulSoS  was  about  $11,000,000;  60,000 
subsequently  accompanied  the  Connecticut  set^  tons  of  ice,  valued  at  $80,000,  are  exported 
tiers  in  their  journey  through  the  wilderness,  from  Fresh  pond  per  annum ;  8,154,000  lbs.  of 
and  founded  Hartford.  Mr.  Hooker  was  settled  soap,  valued  at  about  $600,000 ;  484,000  lbs.  of 
in  1682,  and  soon  had  for  parishioners  the  tallow  candles,  valued  at  $100,000 ;  $200,000 
learned  men  of  the  colony,  most  of  whom  had  worth  of  brushes  were  manufactured  in  1855; 
graduated  at  Cambridge.  In  1686  the  gen-  also,  large  values  of  bricks,  tinware,  confection* 
eral  court  appropriated  £400  for  the  establish-  ery,  fireworks,  wood-tunung,  and  cabinetwork, 
ment  of  a  publio  school  at  Newtown,  which  Many  of  the  inhabitants  find  employment  in 
in  16S8  was  fnr^r  endowed  by  the  Rev.  John  Boston.  The  nniver^ty  printing  office  is  the 
Harvard,  minister  of  Oharleetown.  In  honor  oldest  printing  establishment  in  America.  It 
of  the  place  where  the  chief  men  of  the  colony  was  started  in  1689  by  a  Mr.  Glover,  who  gave 
had  received  their  education,  the  name  of  the  it  to  the  college.  A  gentleman  at  Amster^ 
town  was  changed  to  Cambridge,  and  the  dam  gave  the  fint  font  of  type,  40  lbs.  weights 
school  was  styled  Harvard  college.  It  is  the  The  first  thing  printed  was  the  ^^Freeman^s 
oldest  and  most  richly  endowed  institution  for  Oath;*'  the  next,  an  almanac  for  New  England, 
publio  instruction  in  America.  The  coUege  calculated  by  William  Pierce,  a  mariner;  the 
buildings  occupy  about  14  acres  of  ground,  next,  ametrical  version  of  the  Flsalms.  The  office 
whidi  is  laid  out  with  much  taste  and  care,  know  noted  for  its  superior  style  of  typographi- 
aad  with  its  fine  shade  trees  presents  a  charm-  cal  execution. — ^The  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn 
Sng  appearance.  fSee  Habtabd  Colueob.)  is  ntoated  in  Cambridge  and  Watertown.  It 
—-Cambridge  was  Incorporated  as  a  city  in  includes  about  100  acres  of  land,  covered  with 
1846,  and  Is  divided  into  8  distinct  portions,  a  vigorous  growth  of  forest  trees.  The  tract  is 
more  or  less  compactly  settled :  Old  Cam-  undulating,  with  bold  eminences  and  beautiful 
bridge,  the  seat  of  the  college  and  the  res-  dells.  The  highest  eminence  is  125  feet  above 
idence  of  literary,  scientific,  and  wealthy  men ;  the  tide  in  ttie  river  Charles,  which  winds 
Cambridgeport,  and  East  Cambridge,  the  busi-  along  at  a  short  distance  from  its  base.  A 
ness  portions  of  the  city.  Two  bridges  connect  round  tower  of  hammered  granite,  with  a  look- 
it  with  Boston,  and  one  with  Charlestown.  The  out  70  feet  firom  the  ground,  has  been  erected 
Boston  and  Lowell  railroad  and  the  Fitohburg  upon  its  summit.  The  grounds  are  hud  out  with 
railroad  pass  through  East  Cambridge.  A  horse  curved  avenues  adapted  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
railroad  with  several  branches,  and  several  om-  surface.  The  walks  are  smoothly  gravelled  and 
nibns  lines,  fhmish  accommodations  for  travel  bordered  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  fiowers. 
to  Boston.  The  dty  is  pretty  regularly  laid  The  burial  lots  contain  about  800  sq.  feet  each, 
out  in  broad  streets  and  avenues,  and  has  many  and  on  many  of  them  are  monuments  of  rare 
fine  public  buildings  and  private  residences,  workmanship  and  elaborate  design.  The  en- 
Some  of  the  college  buiidin^^  are  andent,  oth-  trance  is  through  a  gateway  of  granite,  in  the 
ers  of  modem  construction,  elegant  and  ornate,  Egyptian  style  of  arohitecture.  Among  the 
and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  design-  monuments  is  one  to  Spurzheim,  the  phrenolo- 
ed.  Many  of  the  private  residences  are  sur-  gist,  erected  through  the  mxmifioence  of  dti- 
rounded  with  highly  cnltivated  grounds,  lawns,  zens  of  Boston.  It  is  of  Italian  marble,  and 
flower  gardens,  and  orchards.  Many  structures  alter  the  design  of  6dpio's  tomb  at  Bcwoe. 
erected  before  the  revolution  are  stUl  standing,  The  cemetery  was  dedicated  in  1881.  The 
among  others  the  house  used  by  Washington  observatory  oonnected  with  the  university  is  on 
for  bis  head-aaarters,  now  inhabited  by  Mr.  an  eminence  nearly  a  mile  W.  of  the  college 
Longfellow.  The  streets  and  college  grounds  grounds.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1700 
are  adorned  with  noble  trees;  conspicuous  was  2,115;  1800,  2,453;  1810,  2,823;  1820, 
among  ihem  the  Washington  ehn,  beneath  8,295 ;  1880,  6,072 ;  1840,  8,409 ;  1850,  15,- 
which   the   commander-in-chief  assumed  the  215 ;  1865,  20,478. 

commandof  the  American  army  in  1775.  The  CAMBRIDGE,  the  county  town  of  Cam- 
tree  is  probably  of  the  native  forest  growth,  bridgeshire,  in  England,  67i  miles  from  London 
and  is  still  vigorous.  The  public  schools  are  of  by  rail ;  pop.  in  1851,  27,815.  The  town  is  in 
a  high-  order — primary,  grammar,  and  high  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  and  is 
schools ;  in  the  last-named  the  languages  pre-  remarkable  fqr  its  excellent  market.  The 
paratoiy  to  a  collegiate  course  are  taught.  At  buildings  oonsist  of  the  guildhall,  a  handsome 
Cambridgeport  and  East  Cambridge  a  large  modem  structure,  several  churches,  induding 
amount  of  business  is  transacted.  There  are  5  Bt  Sepulchre,  a  round  church,  built  in  imitation 
banka  with  a  capital  of  $550,000 ;  also  2  savings  of  the  drarch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
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lem,  and  oonseorated  in  1101,  Addenlyrooke's  HoD.SpenoerH.Wa]pole.  Tbemiinberof  mem* 
hospital,  and  several  other  handsome  edifices,  bers  of  the  nniveraity  senate  for  1858 184,6^6;  of 
A  school  of  art  was  established  here  in  Ang.  nnder-gradoates  or  students,  1,518 ;  and  the 
1858.  The  town  is  on  the  river  0am,  the  an-  total  number  of  members  inscribed  on  the  books 
cieot  GranU,  and  was  the  site  of  a  Roman  or  boardsofUie  university,  7,516.  The  branches 
station.  King  John  gave  Cambridge  a  gnild,  of  stodv  imrsned  at  Cambriclge  may  be  inferred 
and  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  a  pro-  from  the  following  list  of  professors,  namdy : 
vest  of  its  own  choosing,  an  office  for  which  the  Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity;  the 
Henry  III.  substituted  a  mayor  and  4  bailiflk  regius  professors  of  divinity,  civil  law,  phyrac, 
Cromwell  thrice  represented  Cambridge  in  par-  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  2  professors  of  Arabic^ 
Ijament  The  borough  of  Cambridge  is  govern-  one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  lord  almoner ; 
ed  by  10  aldermen  and  80  councillors,  one  of  the  Lncasian  professor  of  mathematics ;  pro- 
whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  2  members  to  the  fessors  of  moral  theology  or  casnistry ;  chem- 
house  of  commons.  There  are  places  of  wor-  istry,  astronomy,  and  experimental  philo8q>hy ; 
ship  for  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists^  anatomy ;  modern  history ;  botany ;  gec^ogy ; 
for  Baptists  and  Independents,  a  grammar-  astronomy  and  geometry;  the  Norrioan  pro- 
school  founded  in  1615  for  100  scholars,  and  fessor  of  divinity;  natural  and  experimental 
Tarions  charitable,  educational,  and  literary  in-  philosophy  ;  the  Downing  professors  ct  the 
stitutions,  among  which  there  is  an  industrial  laws  of  England  and  oi  medicine ;  the  profes- 
sdiool,  a  mechfuiics*  institute,  and  the  Philo  sors  of  mineralogy,  political  economy,  and 
union.  Cambridge  derives  its  chief  glory  from,  music ;  and  the  Disney  professors  of  archso- 
being  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  university  of  ology,  founded  in  1851  by  Mr.  John  Disney, 
that  name.  Beside  these  regular  professorships,  there  are 
CAMBRIDGE,  XJNrvKBBrrr  or,  an  English  various  endowed  lectureships.  A  board  of 
seat  of  learning,  of  very  ancient  origin.  The  mathematical  studies  was  established  in  1848 ; 
first  authentic  charter  is  said  to  be  dated  15ih  a  board  of  dasdcal studies  in  1854 ;  and  aboard 
Henry  III.  (1230),  and  even  long  before  that  time  of  medical  studies  in  the  same  year.  The  rev- 
Cambridge  is  believed  to  have  enjoyed  a  repn-  enues  of  the  separate  colleges  are  large  and  are 
tation  for  learning.  The  present  university  derived  from  endowments  and  fees,  but  those 
statutes  were  given  by  Elizabeth  in  the  12d^  of  the  university  are  small,  and  hardly  exceed 
year  of  her  reign.  They  are  the  foundation  on  £5,500  a  year.  The  professors  are  paid  from 
which  all  new  laws  are  framed.  The  univcrsi-  the  university  funds,  or  by  the  government,  or 
ty  consists  of  the  following  17  colleges :  St.  Pe-  from  estates  left  for  that  purpose.  The  sum 
<ter^s,  founded  1257;  Clare  HaU,  1826;  Pem-  granted  to  them  by  the  government  was  £1,053 
broke,  1347 ;  GonviUe  and  Ciuus,  1348 ;  Trini-  in  1856  and  the  same  amount  in  1857.  The 
ty  Hall,  1350 ;  Corpus  Christi,  1852 ;  King's,  caution  money  to  be  depodted  preliminary  to 
1441 ;  Queen^s,  1448,  re-founded  1465  ;  St.  the  admission  to  the  university  is  £50  for  no- 
Catharine's  Hall,  1476;  Jesns,  1496;  Christ's,  blemen,  £25  for  fellow-conunoners,  £15  for 
1505 ;  St.  John*s,  1511 ;  Magdalene,  1519 ;  Trin-  pensioners,  and  £10  for  sizars.  The  matricula- 
ity,  the  wealthiest  college  of  them  all,  1546;  Em-  tion  fees  are  respectively  £16,  £11,  £5  lOs^ 
manuel,  1584;  Sidney  Sussex,  1598;  Downing,  and  £1  5s.  There  are  various  degrees  of  pay- 
1800.  Each  college  is  a  corporate  body,  bound  ment  for  tuition,  according  to  the  degree 
by  its  own  statutes,  but  is  likewise  subject  to  and  condition  of  the  members,  and  slightly 
the  general  laws  of  the  university.  Each  of  differing  in  the  several  colleges.  The  annu^ 
the  17  colleges  furnishes  members  both  for  the  unavoidable  average  expenses  of  an  under- 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  gov-  graduate  or  student,  are  stated  by  the  "  Cam- 
emment  of  the  university.  The  former  branch  bridge  Almanac"  of  1858  to  be  about  £60, 
consists  of  a  senate,  which  is  divided  into  2  or  $300.  The  terms  of  the  university  are 
houses — the  regents'  and  the  non-regents'  3,  viz. :  Michaelmas,  or  October,  begins  Oct. 
house — ^and  of  the  council  of  the  senate,  by  10,  and  ends  Dec.  16 ;  Lent,  or  January, 
which  every  university  grace  must  be  sanction-  begins  January  13,  and  ends  on  the  Frid^ 
ed  before  it  can  be  brought  before  the  senate,  before  Palm-Sunday :  Easter,  or  midsumm^, 
Ko  degree  is  ever  conferred  without  a  grace  f<nr  begins  on  the  11th  day  (the  Wednesday 
that  purpose.  The  council  consists  of  Uie  chan-  se'nnight)  after  Easter  day,  and  ends  on  the 
cellor,  the  vice-chancellors,  4  heads  of  colleges^  Friday  after  commencement  day.  Commence- 
4  professors  of  the  university,  and  8  other  ment  day  is  always  the  1st  Tuesday  in  July. — 
members  of  the  senate.  The  executive  officers  The  degrees  are  conferred  as  follows:  Bachelor 
of  the  university  are :  a  chancellor,  a  high  of  arts  (B.  A.)  after  12  terms,  10  of  which  must 
steward,  a  vice-chancellor,  a  commissary,  a  be  in  residence.  Privy  councillors,  relations  of 
public  orator,  the  assessor,  2  proctors,  a  librari-  royalty,  bishops,  noblemen  and  their  sons,  bar- 
an,  a  registrar,  2  scrutators,  2  moderators,  2  onets,  and  knights,  are  adnussible  after  7  terms, 
pro-proctors,  and  various  other  officers.  The  Master  of  arts  (M.  A.),  8  years  after  taking  a 
univernty  sends  2  members  to  the  house  of  bachelor's  degree ;  bachelor  in  divinity  ^.  D.X 
commons,  which  are  chosen  by  the  collective  must  be  M.  A.  of  7  years'  standing.  Persons 
body  of  the  senate.  The  present  members  (elect-  admitted  of  any  college  when  upward  of  24 
edApril,1857)nreMr.  L.T.WigramandtheRt.  years  old,  are  permitted  to  take  the  degree  of 
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B.  D.  after  10  yean  (of  which  the  last  9  ^ears  Whitgift,  Bishop  Wilkins,  Isaac  Barrow,  and 

moBt  be  in  residence)  without  having  previoas-  Richard  Bentley.  Many  of  the  principal  baildings 

ly  received  any  other  degree,  and  are  called  and  offices  of  the  various  colleges  are  of  remark- 

"^  ten-year-men ;  ^  doctor  in  aivinity  (D.  D.),  able  beauty  and  splendor,  and  above  all,  the 

must  be  B.  D.  of  6,  or  M.  A.  of  12  years'  Gothic  chapel  of  kmg's  coUege.    The  public 

standing;  bachelor  in  the  civil  law  (B.  0.  L.),  buildings  of  the  university  consist  of  the  senate 

must  bs  of  6  years'  standing  complete,  and  house,  the  university  library,  the  schools,  the  uni- 


M.  A.  of  7  yeara'  standing;  bachelor  in  physio  museum,  for  the  establishment  of  which  Lord 

must  be  M.  A.  or  M.  B.  of  some  terms'  stand-  Fitzwilliam  bequeathed  to  the  university  the 

ing  after  having  been  admitted  M.  B. ;  bachelor  annual  interest  of  £100,000  South  sea  annul- 

in  music  (Mns.  B.),  must  enter  his  name  in  some  ties,  and  which  contains  a  collection  of  books^ 

college  and  compose  and  perform  an  exercise  paintings,  and  engravings.    The  university  li- 

in  his  art ;  doctor  in  music  (Mus.  D.),  gener-  brary  has  greatly  increa^d,  mainly  through  the 

ally  a  Mus.  B.,  and  his  exercise  is  the  same,  munificence  of  George  I.  and  II.,  and  the  nnm* 

The  examinations  take  place  in  the  Lent  term  ber  of  printed  volumes  is  now  (1868)  about 

in  each  year,  are  conducted  by  the  moderators  200,000.     There  are  also  about  8,000  manu- 

and  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  scripts,  which  contain  many  remarkable  works, 

the  course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  degree  The  library  of  Trinity  college  contains  nearly 

Prin- 
.,  re- 
takes place  in  the  Lent  term  of  the  2d  year  from  oeived  a  recent  addition  of  4,800'  volumes  by  a 
that  in  which  the  student  commences  his  academ-  beauest  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  which  is  especially 
ical  residence,  the  subjects  of  examination  being  ricti  in  German  literature.  The  library  of  Cor- 
1  of  the  4  Gro^>el8,  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  pua  Ohristi  college,  8t.  John's  college  library,  and 
in  the  origin^  Greek,  "Paley's  Evidences  of  the  Pepysian  library  (so  called  after  Samuel 
Ohristaanity,"  and  one  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Pepys),  also  contain  many  ancient  manuscripts 
Latin  classics.  The  examination  of  bachelors  ana  curious  books.  Beside  the  various  re- 
of  arts  extends  over  22  days ;  that  of  candidates  sources  of  learning  in  the  colleges,  libraries,  etc., 
for  mathematical  honors,  technically  called  the  there  are  8  learned  associations,  viz. :  a  philo- 
maihematical  tripoi,  lasts  8,  and  that  in  dassi-  sophical,  an  antiquarian,  and  an  architectural 
cal  learning  or  classical  tripos,  6  days.    £x-  society. 

aminations  in  moral  and  natural  sciences  CAMBRIDGE,  Adolfhus  Frxdbbio,  duke 
(moral  sciences  and  natural  sciences  tripo9\  have  of,  bom  Feb.  25, 1774,  in  London,  died  July  8, 
likewise  been  in  operation,  since  1867.  At  the  1850.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  George  III., 
dose  of  the  examination,  a  select  number,  80  at  and  the  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  entered 
least,  are  recommended  to  the  approbation  of  the  British  army  as  enagn  when  10  years  of 
the  proctors,  and  their  names  are  classed  in  8  age,  and  completed  his  education  at  the  G^r- 
cUvisions,  viz. :  wrangler,  senior  optimes,  and  man  university  of  G^ttingen.  He  returned  to 
Junior  optimes,  the  bluest  of  all  being  the  senior  England  in  1798.  He  leaned  at  first  to  the 
wrangler  for  the  year.  The  candidates  are  then  side  of  the  opposition  on  the  auestion  of  the 
admitted  to  their  degrees  by  tiie  vice-chancellor,  •  French  war,  but  afterward  sidea  with  the  gov- 
after  they  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  emment  He  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  the 
and  supremacy,  and  of  observing  the  statutes  of  Netherlands  (1798),  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  tmiversity,  and  having  also  declared  that  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Hondschoote,  but 
ihey  are  bona  fiSs  merabm  of  the  church  of  was  soon  afterward  exchanged.  In  1801~'8  he 
England.  A  great  number  of  exhibitions  and  was  employed  in  Hanover,  vainly  endeavoring 
scholarships  are  among  the  rewards  which  meri-  to  preserve  it  fh>m  occupation  by  foreign  pow- 
torious  students  receive  from  alma  mater.  Since  ers.  In  1816  he  was  again  sent  to  Hanover  by 
the  days  of  Newton,  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  British  prince  regent,  in  the  capacity  of 
Oambridge,  this  university  has  been  considered  governor-general,  and  in  1881  was  appomted 
more  particularly  the  chosen  seat  of  mathemat-  viceroy  of  JEanover.  In  1887,  on  the  sepiEU*ation 
ical  science,  but  the  tendency  to  make  it  a  of  Hanover  from  the  British  crown,  he  returned 
stronghold  of  learning  in  all  the  various  to  England  agun.  From  that  period  until  his 
branches  of  science,  has  been  increasing  of  late  death  ne  was  best  known  to  the  public  as  the 
years,  and  questions  have  been  lately  raised  as  president  of  charitable  societies,  and  the  chair- 
to  the  mode  of  education,  both  at  Oambridge  man  at  the  anniversary  dinners  of  public  asso- 
and  Oxford,  and  the  subject  has  been  a  matter  ciations. — Oambbidob,  Geobob  William  Fbbd- 
of  lively  discussion  in  parliament.  Among  the  xmo  Ohables,  duke  o^  a  British  general,  son  of 
eminent  men  who  have  studied  at  Oambridge,  the  preceding,  and  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria, 
beside  Bacon  and  Newton,  are  Ooke,  Donne,  bom  in  Hanover,  March  26,  1819.  He  became 
Barrow,  Dryden,  Middleton,  and  Lord  Byron,  colonel  in  the  army  in  1887,  and  m^jor-general 
Among  the  famous  teachers  were  Arohbuhop  in  1846.    In  1850  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
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dnke  of  Cambridge,  in  1854  was  advanoed  to  tbeir  own  odony.  An  army  fleot  to  take  pos- 
the  rank  of  lieatenant^neral,  and  in  1856  to  aeadon  d  th»  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  per- 
that  of  ffeuend.  He  commanded  the  2  bri|<adeB  iahed  in  the  aand,  aod  anoUier  army,  led  bj 
of  HighlaDden  and  guards  which  fonned  the  Oambytes  himself  against  the  Ethiopians,  was 
first  division  of  the  army  sent  to  the  Crimea,  redaoed  by  hunger  and  disease.  These  disaa- 
He  led  these  troops  into  action  at  the  battle  ters  exasperated  Cambyses.  He  pnt  bis  brother 
of  Alma,  and  at  Inkerman  had  a  horse  shot  Smerdis  to  death,  killed  one  of  his  sisters,  who 
under  him.  Directed  by  his  physician  to  with*  was  (contrary  to  Persian  law)  also  his  wife,  be- 
draw  for  a  time  from  camp  life,  he  retired  first  cause  she  mourned  for  Smerdis,  and  treated  the 
to  PenL  and  soon  after  to  England.  On  the  Egyptians  with  great  cruelty.  He  gave  orders 
resignation  of  V isconnt  Hardinge  in  July,  1856,  for  the  destruction  of  many  Egyptian  saoed 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  mcmnments,  and  slew  the  god  Apis.  He  de- 
British  army.  creed  the  death  of  Crcssos,  the  ex-monansh  of 

CAMBRIDQESHIRE,  one  of  the  agriculta-  Lydia,  attended  at  the  place  of  execution,  and 

ral  counties  of  England ;    area,  803   sq.  m. :  burst  into  tears.    The  officers  suspended  their 

pop.  in  1851, 185,405.    The  general  aspect  of  operations.    Cambyses  advanced  and  embraced 

the  county  is  flat ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  redeemed  CroBsus,  but  ordered  the  instant  execution  of  the 

for  agricultural  purposes,  and  forms  part  of  the  officers  for  disobedience.  These  and  other  eocen- 

great  Bedford  level.    The  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  tricities  caused  an  insurrection  among  his  officers^ 

the  Neo,  the  Lwk,  and  the  Cam,  aH  small,  but  who  espoused  the  cause  of  a  pretended  SmerdJa. 

rendered  useful  for  inland  navigi^ion.     The  Cambyses  set  out  against  the  pretender,  but 

county  is  traversed  by  several  railways  and  died  &om  a  wound  accidentally  mfiicted  by  his 

main  roads,  but  the  internal  traffic  is  inconsid-  own  sword. 

erable.  The  history  of  Cambridgeshire  is  in-  CAMDEN,  the  name  of  counties  in  several 
teresting  in  the  early  times  for  the  renstance  of  the  United  States.  I,  A  south-western  conn- 
offered  by  the  Saxons  in  the  isle  of  Ely  to  the  ty  of  New  Jersey,  separated  from  Pennsylvania 
Kormans.  They  succeeded  for  a  considerable  by  the  Delaware  river,  and  comprising  an  area 
time  in  maintuning  their  independence,  not-  of  about  220  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally 
withstanding  the  force  whidi  William  in  per^  level,  the  soil  of  the  £.  part  sandy,  and  that  of 
son  brought  against  them.  In  the  civU  wars  the  W.  a  rich  loam,  yielding  quantities  <tf  fndt 
Cambridgeshire  was  generally  fayorable  to  the  and  vegetables  for  tiie  Philadelphia  markets, 
parliament^  while  the  university  supported  the  The  productions  in  1850  were  250,684  bushels  of 
cause  of  tiie  king.  Indian  com,  807,860  of  Irish  potatoes,  65,191  of 

CAMBRONNE,  Pixsss  Jaoquxs  EnENin,  sweet  potatoes,  12,946  tons  or  hay.  and  290,856 

baron,  a  French  general,  bom  Dec.  26, 1770,  at  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  2  founderies,  1  loco- 

8t  S^bastien,  near  Nantes,  died  in  the  latter  motivemannfactory,  5  glassworks,  11  floor  mills, 

city,  Jan.  8,  1842.    He  served  in  the  Vendee  1  paper  mill,  and  28  saw  mills,  85  diurdiea,  8 

under  Hoche,  then  in  Switzerland  under  ICas-  newspaper  offices,  and  8,689  pupils  attending 

s6na,  entered  the  imperial  guard,  and  was  re*  public  schools.    Most  of  the  manu£actaring  es- 

nowned  for  intrepidity.     When  the  emperor  tablishments  are  in  the  £.  part  of  tike  oounty. 

was  sent  to  Elba,  Cambronne  went  with  him.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  and  Camden  and  At- 

and  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  received  the  lantio  railroads  traverse  it    Formed  from  6k>u- 

rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  a  seat  in  the  caster  oo.,  in  1844.    Capital,  Camden.    Pop.  in 

senate.    At  Waterloo  he  was  in  command  of  1855,  29,160.     IL  A  north-eastern  county  of 

the  imperial  guard ;  and  when  the  day  was  lost,  North  Carolina,  bounded  K  by  Yirsinia,  8.  and 

being  surrounded  by  his  enemies  and  summoned  8.  W.  by  Albemarle  sound  and  I^asquotank 

to  surrender,  he  refused,  and  fell  covered  with  river,  and  having  an  area  of  about  280  ml 

wounds.    He  was  taken  from  among  the  dead,  m.,  part  of  whi^  is  occupied  by  the  Dismid 

nearly  dead  himself,  carried  to  Brussela,  and  Swamp.    It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  fertile 

afterward  to  London ;  but  having  been  charged  soil,  well  adapted  to  Indian  cora^  of  which  in 

in  France  as  guilty  of  an  attack  on  his  own  1850  it  produced  863,000  bushels,  beside  28,482 

country,  he  gave  himself  up  as  a  prisoner  and  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  4,880  of  wheat.    There 

demanded  a  triaL    He  was  tried  and  honora-  were  5  shingle  mills,  1  com  and  flour  mill,  f 

bly  discharged.    After  the  revolution  of  July,  churchea,  and  1,850  pupils  attending  pnblio 

1830,  although  almost  disabled  by  age  and  schools.    Valuable  forests  of  cedar  and  cypreas 

wounds,  he  was  reinstated  among  the  staff  exist,  and  the  exportation  of  the  lumber  and 

officers  of  the  army.  other  products  is  facilitated   by  the  Dismal 

CAMBYSES,  the  second  Persian  king,  sue-  Swamp  canal,  22  miles  long.    Value  of  land  in 

oeeded  his  fatiier  Cyrus  529  B.  C,  died  622  1857,  $578,783.    Capital,  Camden  Court  House. 

B.  C.    He  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  who  is  Formed  in  1777,  and  named  in  honor  of  the 

mentioned  (Ezra  iv.  6-22)  as  prohibiting  the  earl  of  Camden,  who  defended  the  American 

Jews  from  rebuilding  their  temple.  In  525  B.C.  colonies  in  the  British  parliament    Pop.  in 

•  he  conquered  Egypt,  and  took  Psaromenitus,  1850,  6,049,  of  whom  2,187  were  slaves.    HI. 

its  king,  captive.    He  then  desired  to  attack  A  south-eastem  county  of  Georgia,  bordering 

Carthage;   but    the   Phoenician   fleet,  'which  on  Florida  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  bounded  £ 

formed  the  bulk  of  his  navy,  refused  to  molest  by  St.  Mary's  river,  intersected  by  the  6antill% 
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snd  hsving  an  area  of  1,125  sq.  m.    It  in-  eminenoe  aboat  4  m.  from  Alabama  river,  and 

dadea  GumberlaDd  island  in  the  Atlantio,  18  eontalns  a  respectable  academy  and  2  female 

miles  long,  2  or  8  miles  wide,  and  separated  seminaries.    On  several  maps  of  the  state  it 

firom  the  mainland  bj  a  narrow  ohaDDei.    The  has  been   errooeoasW^  named    Barbomrsville. 

BoHace  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy.    The  pro-  lY .    The  capital  of  Washita  co.,  Ark. ;  pop. 

duotiona  in  1860  were  6,400,940  Iba.  of  rioe  (the  in  1855, 1,400.    It  stands  on  a  declivity  of  a 

greatest  quantity  produced  by  any  ooanty  of  range  of  iulis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Washita 

S^e  state  except  Ohatham),  52,828  bushels  of  river,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  large 

sweet  potatoes,  68,478  of  Indian  corn,  and  45  steamers.    It  is  a  handsome  place,  built  in  a 

hogsheads  of  sugar.    There  were  8  turpentine  very  tasteful  style,  and  possessing  great  advan- 

distilleries^  4  corn  mills,  1  saw  mill,  10  churches,  tages  for  trade.    A  plank  road,  to  connect  it 

snd  115  pupils  attending  schools  and  academies,  with  Fulton  on  Red  river,  is  now  in  process  of 

Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $878,592.    Oapi*  erection.     It  was  formerly  a  rendezvous  for 

tal,  Jefferson.    Pop.  in  1855,  not  returned ;  in  hunters,  known  as  Hoare  d  IbJfre.    It  was 

1850,  6,819,  of  whom  4,246  were  slaves.    IV.  settled  in  1842,  on  the  Nte  of  a  dense  forest, 

A  central  county  of  Missouri,  drained  by  Osage  parts  of  which  are  still  standing.    The  growth 

and  several  other  rivers^  and  having  an  area  of  of  the  town  has  been  very  rapid,  and  it  still 

about  600  sq.  m.,  with  an  nndulating  surfiioa  continues  to  increase  in  size,  population,  andim- 

and  a  tolerablv  fertile  soil.    Lead  mines  are  portance. 

worked  near  Ofltfige  river,  which  is  navigable  GAMD£N,  a  sonth-eastem  county  of  New 
during  a  short  time  every  year.  The  produo-  South  Wales,  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  and 
tions  in  1850  were  256,054  bushels  of  Indian  covering  an  area  of  1,400,820  acres.  It  has  an 
com,  22,241  of  wheats  45,176  of  oats,  and  219  uneven  surface,  beautifully  diversified  by  hills, 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  5  com  mills  and  6  valleys,  and  picturesque  lakes.  It  is  well 
saw  mills.  O^ital,  Erie.  Pop.  in  1856, 8y287|  watered  by  small  bran<mes  of  the  Oowpastnre, 
of  whom  188  were  slaves.  Wingecarabee,  Shoalhaven,  and  other  rivers^ 
CAMDEN.  L  A  city,  port  of  delivery,  and  has  many  fertile  traeta,  and  embraces  a  variety, 
seat  of  justice,  of  Oamaen  co,  N.  J. ;  pop.  in  of  fine  scenery.  One  of  the  richest  parts  of  the 
1850,  9,479 ;  in  1855,  about  15,000.  It  is  Duilt  county  is  a  dbtrict  known  asthe  '"Oowpastures," 
on  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  Delaware  river,  ao  called  from  large  herds  of  cattie  found  there^ 
immediately  opposite  the  city  of  Philadelphia  which  sprang  firom  a  few  animals  escaped  from 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  5  ferries^  and  its  the  settlements  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
proximity  to  which  has  greatiy  aided  the  growth  colony.  Capital,  Berrima.  Pop.  8,828. 
of  its  population.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  CiJiDEN,  Chablbb  Pratt,  earl,  an  Eng- 
intersect  one  another  at  right  angles.  There  are  lish  judge  and  statesman,  bom  in  Devonshire, 
many  fine  buildings;  the  principal  public  edi*  in  1714,  died  April  18^  1794.  He  was  educated 
fioes  are  a  court  house  and  gaol,  2  railway  depots^  at  Eton  and  Cambridge ;  was  called  to  the  bar 
and  10  churches.  There  are  2  literary  associa-  in  1788,  where  after  passing  a  Ions  period  with- 
tions,  an  insurance  company,  ironfounderies,  ship  out  practice,  his  rise  was  at  lengu  sudden  and 
yards,  chMoical  and  ghiss  worker  and  a  number  rapid.  In  1752,  upon  the  prosecution  of  a  print- 
of  miUs  of  various  kinds.  The  dty  was  charterw  er  for  a  libel  upon  the  house  of  commons,Tratt 
ed  in  1881,  and  is  divided  into  8  witfds,  governed  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  of  tiie 
by  a  mayor  and  common  counciL  Railroads  judge,  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  juries  to  de- 
connect  it  with  New  York,  Trenton,  Woodbury,  cide  upon  the  nature  and  intention  of  alleged 
and  Absecnm  Beach.  II.  The  capita]  of  £er-  Ubek.  His  position  upon  this  occasion  was  the 
flhaw  district,  8.  C,  112  m.  from  Uharleston,  is  commencement  of  a  contest  which  continued 
situated  in  a  fertile  and  productive  region,  on  for  40  years,  and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  his  ex- 
the  £.  hank  of  the  Wateree  river,  which  is  ertions  that  this  doctrine  finally  beciBime  recog- 
navigable  to  this  point  by  steamboats,  and  is  nized  as  the  law  of  England.  In  1757  he  was 
croBMd  by  a  bridge  near  the  town ;  pop.  2,000.  made  attorney-general  and  knighted  under  Lord 
Camden  is  a  flourishing  commercial  place,  cot-  Chatham.  In  his  place  in  parliament  he  conduct- 
ton  and  turpentine  b^og  the  staples  of  export;  ed  the  law  business  of  the  crown  satis&ctorily 
it  oommumcates  by  railroad  with  Charleston,  but  without  display,  and  as  the  prosecuting  offi- 
]U  contains  8  academies  and  several  grammar-  cer  he  took  the  opportunity  to  proceed,  before 
schoola,  2  banks,  4  churches,  an  orphw  society,  juries,  upon  his  former  construction  of  the  law 
a  masonic  lodga,  and  various  other  societies,  of  libel.  He  also  conducted  with  great  propri- 
It  has  witnessed  2  batties — one  fought  in  Aug.,  ety  and  moderation  the  trial  of  Lord  Femers  for 
1780,  between  Ghites  and  Comwallis;  the  other  murder  before  the  house  of  lords.  In  oonse* 
in  April,  1781,  between  Greene  and  Rawdon.  quence  of  the  change  of  policy  which  took  place 
A  monument  to  Baron  De  Ealb  was  erected  in  on  the  accession  of  Oeorge  IH.,  Pratt  was  re- 
1825,  of  which  Lafayette  laid  the  corner  stone,  moved  in  1762  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the 
Two  Indian  mounds  exist  on  the  ride  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  accepted  the  ap- 
town.  IIL  The  capital  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.,  pointment  as  a  histing  retirement  from  public 
pop.  800,  is  a  flourishing  post  village,  the  life.  But  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  April  80, 
centre  of  an  active  trade,  and  the  most  popur  1768,  under  a  general  warrant  from  the  secre- 
lous  town  in  the  county.    Itstandaonah^thy  tary  of  state  and  other  similar  cases^  brought 
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the  important  political  and  legal  qvealioDa  oo&«  nod  he  oompoaed  hia  celebrated  work,  written 
ceming  the  legality  of  euch  warranta  before  In  elegant  Latin,  entitled  Britanniti,  which  waa 
that  oonrt,  and  in  hia  jadgmenta  agunat  them  published  in  1586.  An  Eng^Uah  tranalationf  hj 
he  waa  called  npon  to  take  a  position  in  defence  Dr.  Holland^  appeared  in  1610,  and  a  later  edi- 
of  the  liberties  of  the  sabject.  The  principlea  tion  in  1687,  and  new  tranaiationa  by  Edmond 
which  he  then  laid  down  were  not  only  implied  Gibson,  afterward  bishop  of  London,  in  1695, 
to  check  abases  at  the  time,  bnt  have  ever  ainoe  and  afterward  by  Mr.  €k>ngh,  the  eminent  to- 
been  considered  of  the  first  importance^  In  pompher.  In  these  editions  large  additiona 
consequence  of  the  great  popularity  thua  ob-  and  changes  were  introduced,  ao  that  the  work 
tained,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  July  17,  in  its  English  dress  little  resembles  the  orl^^ 
1765,  under  the  name  of  Baron  Camden.  He  inaL  In  1592  he  became  head  master  of 
distinguished  himself  at  once  by  his  exertiona  Westminster  school,  and  in  1597  was  made 
in  bdudf  of  the  American  ooloniea,  and  on  the  Clarencieux  king  at  anna.  His  next  great  work 
formation  of  Lord  Chatham^a  3d  administration  was  the  ^  Annals  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elix- 
he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  JuIt  80, 1766.  He  abeth,"  alao  written  in  Latin ;  the  first  pArt  of 
held  this  office  for  8^  years,  cusoharging  hia  thia  was  published  in  1615,  and  though  it  waa 
dutiea  as  a  Judge  with  universal  aj^robatiooL  completed  within  the  next  2  years,  he  deter- 
but  occupying,  as  a  minister,  a  precarioua  and  mined  that  the  2d  relume  should  not  i^[>pear 
doubtful  position  in  relation  to  the  American  until  after  his  death.  He  commenced  a  his- 
policy  of  the  cabinet  However,  npon  the  resig-  tory  of  the  reign  of  Jamee  I.,  which  he  did  not 
nation  of  Lord  Chatham  he  hastened  tofrSa  live  to  ccxnplete.  He  wrote  many  other  works, 
himself  from  complicity  with  their  measnresi  among  which  was  a  Greek  ^-ammar  pub* 
and  was  removed  from  his  phice  Jan.  17, 1770.  liahed  in  1597,  and  used  at  Westminster  school 
From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  American  He  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey,  where 
war  he  continued  in  opposition  to  Ihe  govern-  a  monument  with  his  half-length  statue,  the 
ment  of  Lord  North,  both  upon  its  domestic  left  hand  resting  on  '^  Britannia,^'  still  remains, 
and  foreign  policy,  the  treatment  of  WUkea  The  Camden  professorship  of  history  at  Oxford 
and  of  the  colonies ;  and  distinguished  himself  derives  its  name  from  Mr.  Camden,  who  devoted 
by  the  memorable  doquence  with  which  he  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  to  its  foundation, 
contended  in  parliament  for  the  Just  demands  CAMEL  (eameltu\  a  genus  of  ruminant  ani- 
of  the  Americana  and  the  pacification  of  the  mal&  without  horns.  The  name  of  thia  ani- 
empire.  Soon  after  the  trial  of  Wood&ll,  the  mal  is  nearly  the  aame  in  the  languages  of  all 
printer  of  Junius's  letters,  in  1770,  before  Lord  civilized  nations,  from  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Mansfield,  he  was  engaged  in  a  personal  con-  Greek,  down  to  the  modem  tonguea  spoken 
troversy  with  the  latter,  in  rdation  to  the  charse  at  the  present  day.  It  appears  to  have  been 
to  the  Jury  upon  that  occasion,  upon  the  old  nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  the  first  animal  that 
question  of  the  law  of  libel,  in  which  he  ob-  waa  reduced  to  the  service  of  man,  or  it  divides 
tained  a  decided  aaperiority.  After  the  resig-  that  claim  with  the  only  other  creature  which 
nation  of  Lord  North'a  ministry  in  1782,  he  can  compare  with  it  in  patient  endurance  of 
was  made  president  of  the  council,  but  rengned  ftttigue  and  privation,  the  much  dandered  and 
the  next  vear  on  the  accession  of  the  ^  Coalition  cruelly  abuaed  ass ;  both  having  long  preceded 
Ministry,"  and  enlisted  under  the  lumner  of  the  the  horse  in  their  services  to  the  human  race, 
younger  Pitt  The  success  of  this  minister  led  Unlike  the  ass,  however,  which  still  exists  in  a 
to  Camden's  restoration  to  the  same  office  wild  state  in  the  central  regions  of  AsiiLso  fisr 
which  he  peacefully  filled  for  9  years.  He  was  south  aa  to  the  northern  limits  of  India,  the 
created  Earl  Camden  and  Viscount  Bayham  of  camel  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  land,  locality, 
Bayham  abbey,  Sussex  co..  May  18,  1786;  and  or  climate,  in  which  it  has  ever,  certainly,  ex* 
still  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  business  of  isted  in  a  wild  condition.  Diodoms  and  Strabo^ 
the  house  of  lords,  notwithstanding  his  ad-  indeed,  mention  it  as  being  found  wild  in  the 
vanced  age.  In  1792,  a  short  time  before  his  interior  of  Arabia;  while  Desmoulins,  who  has 
death,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  presring  the  left  some  valuable  contributions  on  thia  aubject^ 
passage  of  Mr.  Fox^s  declaratory  Ubel  biU  asserts  that  it  so  existed  as  lately  as  in  the  time 
through  the  house  of  lords,  agunst  all  the  inge-  of  Hadrian.  It  is  said  also,  by  the  natives  of 
nuity  of  Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  procured  a  Central  Africa,  that  camels  are  there  to  be  found 
unanimoua  opinion  of  the  12  judges  against  it.  wild,  in  regions  never  trod  by  a  European 
He  had  contended  for  its  principles  throughout  foot;  while  statements  of  the  same  kind  are 
his  life,  and  its  final  success  was  mainly  attribu*  current  among  the  Tartars  and  Bucharians  in 
table  to  his  courage  and  vigor.  relation  to  Central  Asia.  In  all  these  oases, 
CAMDEN,  WiLUAM,  a  British  historian  and  however,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
antiquary,  born  in  London,  May  2,  1551,  died  where  tiiey  do  exist  in  a  state  of  nature  at  this 
at  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent,  Nov.  9,  1623.  In  1571  tame,  or  did  so  exist  formerly,  they  are,  Uke 
he  quitted  the  university  of  Oxtbrd,  having  pre-  the  wild  horses  of  America,  descendants  of  ani- 
viously  been  educated  at  Christ's  hospitu  and  mala  which,  once  domesticated,  have  been  ao- 
St.  Paul's  school,  and,  prosecuting  his  studies  cidentally  or  purposely  liberated  by  their  own- 
in  London,  he  was  appointed  in  1575  second  era;  and  in  some  cases  the  Calmucis  are  known 
master  of  Westminster  school    During  thispe*  to  be  still  in  the  habit  of  liberating  domestic 
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ftiiinuils  of  all  kinds,  from  religions  scrnples.  Arabian,  or  one-bnmped  camel  (eamelus  Arab- 
Hie  oonatries  oyer  v^bich  tbe  camel  is  now  the  ietM),  sometimes  improperlj  called  the  drom- 
mqat  widely  distribnted,  are  Arabia,  Persia,  edarj.  Improperly,  becaose  the  word  dromedary 
the  sonth  of  Tartary,  some  parts  of  India,  is  merely  a  Greek  term  applied  to  one  partica- 
Afrioa  from  Egypt  to  Manritania,  and  from  the  lar  variety  of  the  Arabian  camel,  and  tiiat  prob- 
Kediterranean  to  the  river  Senegal.  It  is  nu-  ably  an  accidental  one,  in  consequence  of  its 
meroofl  in  the  Canary  islands,  but  is  fonnd  in  extraordinary  speed ;  dromedmy  in  Greek  being 
Eon^e  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Pisa,  in  Italy,  eqnivalent  to  courser  in  English,  which  quality 
where  the  arid  plains  and  stunted  bushes  of  San  no  more  belongs  to  all  Arabian  camels  than  it 
Bo«ora  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  desert  does  to  all  tiioroughbred  horses.  Oaraelshave84 
regioofl  of  Africa.  It  is  doubtful  at  what  pe-  teeth :  16  in  the  upper  jaw,  namely,  2  incison 
riod,  or  by  whom,  the  camel  was  first  intro-  (for  the  camels  and  llamas  have  these,  and  form 
dnoed  into  Tuscany;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  exceptions,  the  other  ruminants  being  with- 
in that  country  it  is  in  n^id  prc^^ress  of  dete-  out  any  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw),  2  canines,  12 
rioration.  Within  the  last  few  years,  the  camel  molars ;  18  in  the  lower  jawMiamely,  6  incisors, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  southern  parts  of  2  canines,  and  10  molars.  The  incisors  of  the 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  a  government  upper  jaw  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  canine 
experiment,  for  its  employment  in  strategetical  teeth,  for  they  are  conicd,  compressed  at  the 
porpoees,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  supplies,  sides,  pointed,  and  somewhat  curved  or  hooked, 
munitions  of  war,  provisions,  and  stores,  to  the  There  is  another  difference  between  the  camels 
isolated  garrisons  beyond  that  dreary  tract  and  the  other  ruminants :  the  former  have  tiie 
known  as  the  great  salt  desert,  and  the  other  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones  of  the  tarsus  sepa- 
barren  plains,  producing  no  forage  but  stunted  rated.  Instead  of  the  great  homy  case  or  shoe 
artemisias  and  other  acrid  and  bitter  herbs,  on  which  envelopes  all  the  lower  part  of  each  toe, 
which  horses  and  oxen  cannot  be  supported,  and  determines  the  figure  of  the  ordinary 
and  less  than  sparingly  supplied  with  water,  cloven  hoof,  the  camels  have  only  a  small  one. 
They  are  understood  to  be  at  present  in  process  or  rather  the  rudiments  of  one,  adhering  to  the 
of  aodimadzation,  in  Texas,  where  they  have  last  joint  of  the  toe,  and  symmetrical  in  form 
lately  been  subjected  to  the  severest  tcks,  by  like  the  hoofs  of  the  paahydermata.  These  and 
long  marches,  heavily  loaded,  and  depending  on  other  peculiarities  of  form  lead  to  the  opinion 
the  scanty  forage  and  water  found  by  the  way,  that  the  camels  and  llamas  form  the  link  between 
dming  the  surveys  in  progress  in  that  arid  re-  the  nminarUia  and  pachydermata.  The  limits 
gion ;  and  the  result  is  reported  as  satisfactory  of  this  work  will  not  permit  a  close  investiga- 
evea  beyond  expectation. — ^That  the  camel  tion  of  the  anatomical  and  structural  peculiar- 
WB8  domesticated  from  the  earliest  times,  is  ities  of  this  curious  and  interesting  animal ;  but 
put  beyond  doubt  by  the  continual  mention  that  charming  writer  on  zoology,  Mr.  William  J. 
made  of  him  in  the  very  earliest  books  of  Broderip,  has  so  agreeably  combined  an  account 
Hdy  Writ;  as  it  is  related  of  Abram,  when  of  the  most  remarkable  particulars,  naturid  and 
he  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there  historical,  of  the  "  ship  of  the  desert,"  as  he  is 
daring  the  famine,  that  among  the  wealth  poetically  called  by  the  natives  of  his  arid  wilds, 
he  there  acquired  were  *^  sheep,  and  oxen,  to  whom  he  is  the  one  indispensable  possession, 
and  he-asses,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-  more  so  than  the  reindeer  is  to  the  inhabitants 
servants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels;"  whereas  of  the  far  and  frozen  north,  that  no  apology  is 
hofses  are  not  named  until  8  generations  later,  needed  for  extracting  some  of  his  accounts  and 
when  in  the  time  of  the  stewardship  of  Joseph,  f&ots,  slightly  abridged,  nor — those  completed 
aaiong  the  valuables  which  he  received  in  ex-  — ^for  alluding,  short^,  to  a  report  to  thedepart- 
change  for  corn,  horses  are,  for  the  first  time  in  ment  by  a  gsulant  officer,  M^or  Wayne,  in  rela- 
history,  enumerated.  The  use  to  which  the  tion  to  the  naturalization  of  the  animal  in  the 
eamel  was  applied,  even  at  that  early  period,  United  States.  It  may  be  observed  here  that 
for  purposes  of  commercial  intercommunication  the  camel  is  one  of  the  animals  set  forth  in  the 
and  desert  travel,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  story  forbidden  list  in  Leviticus,  because  he  *'  cheweth 
of  Joseph  himself  long  before  the  days  of  his  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof;"  the  object 
advancement,  whose  brothers,  after  they  had  of  which  mysterious  dispensation,  no  writer, 
east  him  into  a  pit  that  was  in  the  wilderness,  physiological,  zoological,  or  other,  has  hitherto, 
^  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold,  a  it  is  believed,  been  able  even  to  divine.  ^  Viewed 
company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead  with  with  the  eye,"  says  the  able*  naturalist  alluded 
their  camels,  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  to  above,  "of  even  a.  comparatively  careless  ob- 
myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt."  And  server,  the  camel  presents  one  of  the  most  com- 
so  for  years,  and  hundreds  of  years,  he  has  con*  plete  instances  of  aesign  with  relation  to  human 
tinned  to  be  employed,  and  so,  doubtless,  will  wants.  There  is  not  a  part  of  its  structure,  from 
continue  to  be,  until  steam  and  railways  shall  the  bony  framework  of  its  skeleton  to  the  ex^r- 
have  traversed  all  lands,  and  brought  animal  nal  hair  of  its  coat,  that  could  be  omitted  with- 
transportation  into  neglect  and  disuse. — ^Zo-  out  injury  to  the  wonderful  work,  or  improved, 
ologically,  the  camel  is  divided  into  2  species:  Those  very  parts  which  seem  deformities  are 
the  fiactrian  oomel  {eamehi»  Bactrtanus%  which  absolutely  necessary  to  its  well-being  and  desti- 
has  2  humps,  and  is  the  camel  proper;  and  the  nation,  and  the  hnmp  and  callosities  become 
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beaotiea,  when  eztmined  iriUi  refereDoe  to  the  fu^  iiie  hi  Inmip  eontiiiif  *  itore  of  novyH 
exigencies  of  the  aninud,  and  its  condition  as  mentto  be  taken  up  into  the  sjretem,  and  sna- 
the dave  of  man.  And  here  arises  the  qneetion  tain  it  till  it  readiea  some  oam  of  toogh  priek- 
wliether  this  hnmp  and  these  oaBoatiea  are  nat-  ly  hnshes,  which  he  djacoases  with  the  great- 
wnl  formations,  or  dne  to  the  pressure  of  the  est  relish ;  and,  if  the  best  of  lianids  be  thersi 
loads  with  which  the  animal  haa  for  a«es  been  fills  the  water  tanks  with  which  his  interior 
hardened,  and  to  Uie  weight  of  the  bocgr.  The  ia  fitted  np,  and  goes  on  his  way  nqjoidng.*^ 
callosities  are  7  in  nnmber,  and  npon  theae  the  Dr.  Adam  snggests  that  it  Is  not  impn^aUe 
pressore  of  the  body  is  thrown  wMn  the  animal  that  the  symmetry  of  the  swift  drouMdaries 
kneels  andrises  up.  They  haTO  been  obaenred  will  be  foond  to  be  mooh  more  complete  than 
npon  a  newly  born  camel;  bat  no  child  is  bom  that  of  the  baggage  camel.  The  load  for  the 
with  corns  apcm  the  toes  and  feet^  whateTor  latter  is  Tarioosly  stated;  some  make  it  600; 
fashion  and-  tight  shoes  may  have  done  for  the  some  700,  and  others  aboye  800  poonds ;  nay, 
parent;  at  least  I  never  heard  of  abahy  who  Sandys  says  that  he  will  caRT  1,000.  Theswift> 
came  into  the  world  with  those  excmciating  neas  of  the  dromedary,  d  ieirie^  or  as  moat 
«>pendage8.  Notthatit  may  not  be  admitted,  travellers  call  it^  makarry^  may  be  compared 
that  in  a  Ions  coarse  of  years  those  marks  oi  with  that  d  the  hi^-mettied  racer,  with  more 
serritade,  as  they  have  been  called,  may  have  endurance.  ^  When  thoa  shalt  meet  a  heirie, 
been  more  largely  developed*  Dr.  Waiter  Adam,  and  aay  to  his  rider,  "  Salem  Alick,"  ere  he  ahall 
in  his  paper  on  the  osteology  of  the  Bactrian  have  answered  thee  "Alick  Salem,**  he  wHl  be 
eam^  remarks  that  the  dorsal  vertebne  of  the  afiur  ofl^  and  nearly  out  of  sight,  for  his  fieetness 
animsl  on  which  he  made  his  observationa  had  is  like  the  wind.'  A  ss^ss,  said  to  be  the 
been  modified  by  the  pressure  of  its  loada  We  swiftest  of  this  breed,  is  good  for  680  miles, 
know  that)  by  careful  breedingt  the  horns  of  the  86  days  of  caravan  travelling^  in  5  days.  Seven 
ox  and  the  sheep  may  be  made  toassume  almost  or  8  miles  an  hoor,  for  9  or  10  hours  a  day,  is 
every,  grade  of  excess  or  defect,  until  they  van-  stated  to  be  a  wmanxm,  performance ;  and  the 
ish  alt^ther,  and  a  hornless  race  is  obtained,  late  lamented  Captain  Lyon,  whose  aoonracy 
Kow,  whether  we  look  at  the  grotesque  figure  was  strict,  relates  that  a  northern  AfHcan 
<tf  the  camel  or  investigate  its  internal  structure,  maherry's  lonff  trot,  at  the  rate  of  9  miles  an 
we  find  the  most  unmistakable  evidence  of  hoinr:  will  endure  for  many  hours  together, 
adaptation  to  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  haa  -»^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
l^cMcd  the  great  author  of  its  being  to  call  it^  go.'  and,  acting  upon  this  principle,  the  canMl 
liom  for  the  desert,  the  callosities  prevent  the  dnvers  of  some  parts  of  Africa,  Senegal,  for  in- 
sUn  from  cracking  at  those  points  where  the  stance,  were  wont^  soon  after  the  young  camel 
weight  of  the  animal  rests  upon  the  arid  bum-  was  bom,  to  tie  its  feet  under  its  beUy,  throw 
ingsandA.  The  strong,  nipper-like  upper  indsor  a  large  doth  over  its  back,  and  place  heavy 
teetli  are  fit  instruments  for  catting  through  the  stones  npon  each  of-  the  oomers  of  the  doth 
tough  plants  and  shrabs,  that  spring  here  and  that  rested  upon  the  ground.  Thus  did  the 
there  on  those  boundless  wastes.  Thd  nostrils  Moors  accustom  the  animal  to  reodve  the  loads 
are  so  organized  that  the  animal  can  eflCectually  which  it  was  destined  to  carry  through  a  lifo 
dose  them,  and  defy  the  stormy,  destructive  of  labor,  generally  prolonged  to  20  vears. 
sand-drifts  that  sweep  harmlessly  by  htm.  The  Females,  indeed,  and  sndi  fortunate  males  as 
^desert  ship'  seems  to  fioat  rather  than  step  on  are  exempt  from  work,  are  said  to  live  to  25, 
the  elastic,  pad-like  cushions  of  its  spreading  feet  or  even  80  years.  The  European  mode  of 
moving  as  noiselessly  as  Mr.  Marks's  vulcanised  training  the  camd  is  not  commenced  till  it  has 
Indian  rabber  wheel  tires  convey  a  carriage  attainea  the  age  of  4  yearsi  when  the  trainers 
over  a  granite  pavementb  ^  What  uways  strack  first  double  up  one  of  the  fordegSi  which  they 
me  as  something  extremely  romantic  and  mys-  bind  fast  wiw  a  cord ;  this  they  pull,  and  so 
terious,'  writes  Mr.  McFarlane,  *  was  the  noise-  compel  the  trainee  to  come  down  npon  his 
less  step  of  the  camd  from  the  spongy  nar  bent  knee.  But  all  pupils  are  not  eqiudiy  do- 
tnre  of  his  feet.  Whatever  be  the  nature  ot  die;  and,  if  this  metnod  should  fail,  asit  some- 
the  ground — sand,  or  rode,  or  paved  stones—  times  does,  both  legs  are  tied  up,  and  the  camd 
yoa  hear  no  footfiaiL  Ton  see  an  immense  ani-  falls  upon  both  Imees,  and  on  the  caBosIfy 
mal  approach  you  stilly  as  a  cloud  floating  in  which  protects  the  breast  This  operation  is 
the  air,  and  unless  he  wear  a  bell,  your  sense  of  often  accompanied  by  a  cry  and  a  slight  appli- 
hearing,  acute  as  it  may  be,  will  give  you  no  in-  dUlon  of  the  whip  from  uie  trainer;  and,  by 
timation  of  his  presence.'  Riley,  too,  ob-  degrees,  the  animal  learns  at  last  to  lie  down 
serves  the  silent  passage  of  a  train  of  camels  upon  its  belly,  with  its  legs  doubled  under  it^ 
np  a  rocky  steep,  and  accounts  for  the  silence,  at  the  well-remembered  cry  and  blow,  accom* 
because  tiieir  feet  are  as  soft  as  sponge  or  panied  by  a  jerk  of  the  halter.  Having  attained 
leather.  The  structure  of  his  stomach  en-  so  maoh  obedience,  the  trainer  proceeds  to 
ables  the  camel  to  digest  the  coarsest  vege-  {j|ace  a  pack-saddle  on  the  creatoress  back, 
table  tissues,  and  he  even  prefers  such  planta  When  it  is  accustomed  to  this  appendage,  a 
as  a  horse  would  not  touch  to  the  ^est  light  load  is  put  on  and  gradually  Increased  tiU 
pasture.  He  is  satisfied  with  Yery  little,  and  it  reachea  the  maximum,  which  is  understood 
if  he  should  be  stinted  even  or  this  hard  to  be  U  kUogrammes^  or  above  800  pounds^ 
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fixr  a  foll-grovm  oameL    Snob   !b  the  mode  al  Inteniffenoer"  informs  na,  ^*  on  the  soiitheni 

praotked    at   Pisa ;    and  though  the   Moors  border  of  Siberia,  in  a  portion  of  Tartary,  and 

bronght  the  animal  into  Spain,  Pisa  seems  to  in  the  Crimea,  and  Lb  a  mnoh  heavier  biuit| 

be  the  only  locality  in  Europe  where  the  oamel  stonter  limbed,  and  stronger  animal  than  the 

is  now  bred. — ^But  althongh  snooess  attends  Arabian.    From  the  diffiouty  of  loading  it,  on 

it,  the  breed  seems   to  dwindle.     The   foal  acconntof  its2  humps,  its  nsefblness  as  a  beast 

is  obliged  to  be  held  up  by  attendants  to  take  of  burden  is  limited.  It  is  sometimes,  howereri 

the  mi^erial  nonnshment  which^  in  a  state  of  used  for  draught,  being  yoked  to  a  wagon  as 

nature,  the  new-bom  creature  must  be  in  a  con*  oxen  are.    The  great  value  of  this  camel  is  as 

dition  to  obtain  without  assistance,  or  the  con-  a  breeder,  for  crossing  the  male  Bactrian  with 

tinaation  of  the  species  must  cease.'* — ^For  those  the  female  Arabian,  the  produce  beinga  powerM 

who  desire  to  read  a  collection  of  the  most  one-humped  hybrid ;  and  tor  this  purpose  it  is 

agreeable  anecdotes,  and  of  curiously  compiled  kept  throughout  camelfland,  as  breemng  stai* 

h^torieal  fiusts,  concerning  the  habits  of  the  lions  are  with  us.    The  Arabian   camel,  to 

oamel,  its  loves  and  antipatiiies,  its  employment  which  variety  belong  most  of  the  specimene 

as  an  animal  of  warfare  by  the  andents,  the  brought  to  this  country,  is  found  throughout 

▼ast  hosts  collected  in  the  armies  of  Semira*  camel-land,  and  fbrnishes  beasts  both  for  burden 

mis.  Gyrus,  and  Xerxes,  their  bdng  hameased  and  fbr  riding.    Its  powers  and  hardiness  vary 

to  spythed  chariots,  the  predilection  of  libns  witili  climate  and  breeding^  and  as  a  general 

for  their  flesh  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other  rule  its  strength  and  endurance  are  greater  the 

animal,  and  the  consequent   impossibility  cf  fbrther  north  it  is  found.*'   Of  the  hump,  Mijjor 

their  suocessftd  introduction  in  northern  Africa  Wayne  speaks  as  follows :  **  This  pecuhar  char- 

until  the  Romans  had  abolished  the  laws  for  acteristio  of  die  camel,  viewed,  when  its  pur* 

tiie  preservation  of  lions  in  that  region,  which  pose  is  understood,  in  connection  with  its  abil- 

was  the  great  preserve  of  those  cruel  cunivora  Ity  to  carry  its  own  supply  of  water  for  several 

fortbe8upplyofthe6fnnetfiumfn«M,no  book  can  days,  exhibits  one  of  those  wonderM  adaptar 

be  recommended  equal  to  that  already  named,  tions  by  tiie  Almij^ty  of  animals  to  countryi 

Broderip's  '^  Leaves  from  the  Note  Book  of  that  excite   our   admiration   and   reverence^ 

al^^atundist"    One  other  particular  he  notes,  Composed  of  gelatinous  fot,  it  contributes  a 

weQ  worthy  of  observation,  since  the  power  stock   of  provision  that  by  reabsorption  for* 

of  conveying  water  has  been  denied  to  the  nishes  the  animal  with  sustenance,  when  the 

camel   by  many,  and  the  possibiKfy  of  ex*  nature  of  the  country,  or  any  other  unfortunate 

traoting  that  necessary  liquid  from  his  stomach,  oontingencyj  deprives  it  of  a  supply  of  food  suffl* 

after  death,  has  been  denounced  as  a  fialsebood.  dent  for  its  exertions.     Stored  thuf^  by  the 

It  now  appears  that,  although  the  cavity,  pe-  wise  arrangement  of  Providence,  with  water 

euliar  to  the  camel,  may  not  deserve  the  name  and  food  to  meet,  for  several  days,  should  ne- 

of  a  fifth  stomach,  and  is  used  for  the  reception  cesdty  or  misfortune  require  it,  the  exigendea 

of  the  remasticated  food,  it  yet  contains  a  pe-  of  an  arid  and  unproductive  country,  the  camel 

euliar  system  of  oeUs  adapted  to  contiun  water,  has,  not  inaptiv,  been  called  the  wip  of  the 

and  provided  with  a  reticulated  apparatus  for  desert.    So  weU  is  the  use  of  the  hump  under* 

-*    '  -  thpse  cells  while  the  dry  food  is  in  the  stood  in  the  East,  that  the  condition  of  the 


water  bag,  which  possesses  precisely  the  quali*  animal  is  judged  of^  and  its  improvement,  after  a 

ties  heretofore  ascribed  to  it.    ''Then,'^says  long  journey,  me8snred*^by  it    It  is  notun- 

ICr.  Broderip,  **  if  we  want  extrinsic  evidence,  common  to  see  camels  come  in,  after  long  and 

we  have  only  to  call  one  of  the  most  tmthfhl,  painful  journeys,  with  backs  almost  straight 

amiable  witnesses  that  ever   left   fiiends  to  exhibiting  but   little  if  any  hump.    Beyond 

lament  him.    Oapt  Lyon,  upon  tiie  occasion  of  this  supplying  with  food  by  reabsorption,  the 

a  death  of  one  of  these  animals,  says,  in  his  hump  does  not  seem  to  be  intimately  oonnected 

most  interesting  narrative:    I  never    before  with  the  animal's  vitality;  f or  lireat  Bey  in* 

had  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  water  is  formed  me   that  he  had  repeatedly   <»>ened 

prooared  from  the  belly  of  a  camel  to  satisfy  with  a  sharp  knife  the  humps  of  his  dromedaries^ 

the  thirst  of  an  almost  perishing  caravan.  It  is  when  from  high  feeding  they  had  become  so 

thefidse  stomadi  which  contains  the  water,  and  plump  as  to  prevent  the  fitting  of  the  saddle, 

the  imdigested  food.    This  is  strained  through  and  removed  large  portions  of  the  fot,  without 

a  doth,  and  then  drank,  and  from  those  who  in  an^  manner  injuring  or  afifooting  the  general 

have  been  under  the  necesnty  of  making  use  of  health  of  the  animaL*^    In  regard  to  the  nsefol- 

tfae  beverage,  I  learn  that  the  taste  is  bitter.  As  ness  and  adaptation  to  one  sort  of  labor  of  the 

the  animal  had  recently  drank,  its  stomach  was  Arabian  camel,  and  the  comparative  unfitness 

nearly  foil."— Prom  lu^or  Wayne's  report  we  for  other  modes  of  employment,  Mi^or  Wayne^e 

learn  several  curious  focts  not  mentioned  above^  account  is,  perhaps,  the  most  practioLl  and  com* 

in  relation  to  the  natural  history  of  this  dngular  plete  of  any  that  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the 

beast,  and'have  much  valuable  information  con-  public.    *^  Yrom  its  formation,"  he  says,  *^  the 

ceming  the  progress  and  prospects  of  its  sue-  Arabian  camel  is  calculated  for  burden,  and  not 

oessfol   naturalization   in   the  United  States,  for  drausht,  though  it  has  been  used  occasion- 

^'The  Bactrian  spedes  is  found  only,^'  as  a  ally  for  ploughing,  and  has  been  harnessed  by 

oommentator  on  the  report  in  the  ^^Kation-  the  Engiish  in  ludia  to  thdr  field  batteries.    Its 
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deep  dbest  end  rtroiig  fore  legs  enable  it  to  sop-  northern  regtooe  of  tlie  temperate  soDei  Tbej 
port  well  ft  load  {Saoed  over  them,  bat  its  thrive  better,  and  ara  a  laii^er,  hardier,  and 
narrow  Imna,  and  long,  ungainly  hind  kgS|  atftmger  animal,  in  central  Aaa,  than  in  Afirica 
deprive  it  of  the  force  necemary  for  the  Ion-  or  Arabia,  and  are  at  least  as  impatient  of  ex- 
mtndinai  atrain.  Its  additional  Joints  too,  treme  heat  as  of  intense  cold.  Bcill,  it  is  a 
m  the  hind  Iqn,  bj  which  it  is  enabled  to  matter  of  donbt  how  for  thej  will  eadiire  the 
kneel  down,  and  taJto  a  position  particolarly  rigor  of  the  overiand  California  passage  and  the 
anited  to  the  packing  of  bnrdttis  npon  its  inclemenpy  of  the  moontains;  and  it  is  more 
}mck  and  of  readily  rising  with  them,  indi-  probable  that  their  utility  will  be  restricted  to 
oates  unmistakably  its  particular  qnaliflcationa  the  southern  routes  to  the  Pacific, 
for  that  kind  of  service.  Unfitted  by  the  for-  CAMEL,  a  machine  for  partially  lifting  shipe 
mation  of  its  nostrils  and  lungs  for  violent  ex-  so  as  to  float  than  in  shoal  water,  as  over  ban. 
crtion,  its  long  regular  stride^  however,  with  It  was  invented  and  fint  applied  by  the  Dntdi 
Its  capacity  for  continuous  labor,  enable  it  to  about  the  year  1688,  in  oraer  to  carry  their 
make  extensive  journeys  in  comparatively  good  ahipa  over  the  sands  of  the  Zoyder  Zee.  It  con- 
time.  It  is  said,and  I  believe  it^  that  the  camd  eisted  of  S  amilar-shaped  vessels  about  127  feet 
will,  on  emergen^,  travel  at  its  regular  gait  for  long,  28  feet  wide  at  one  end,  and  18  at  the 
60  successive  hours  without  stopping.  Formed  other.  These  being  brought  <me  on  each 
lather  fur  a  level  than  a  broken  country,  the  aide  ctf  the  ship,  and  secured  to  it  by  ropes 
camel  meeta  without  inconvenieoce  a  foir  passing  under  the  keel  from  one  to  the  other, 
amount  of  mountain  and  valley,  and  is  not  dis-  water  was  let  into  each  till  it  sunk  nearly  down 
treeaed  in  ascending  or  descending  moderate  to  the  surfoce,  the  ropes  being  kept  tight  by 
dopes  although  they  be  Imig.  The  foot  of  the  windlaflaes  or  capstans  on  the  decks  of  the 
camel,  doUied  with  a  tough  skin  which  some  camek.  The  water  being  then  pumped  out, 
assert  to  be  true  horn,  enables  it  to  travel  with  the  camels  as  they  rose  lifted  the  vessel  with 
fodiity  over  sand,  gravel,  or  stones.  It  will  them.  For  large  ships  heavy  timbers  were  run 
also  stand  a  tolerable  degree  of  yokanic  debris  out  of  the  port  holes,  which  took  the  strain  aa 
or  rocky  soil,  and  aided  by  art — provided  with  the  camek  rose  under  them.  Similar  machuiea 
a  ahoe  of  hide,  iron-shod  at  the  bottom,  and  are  used  for  carrying  vessels  over  the  bar  of 
attached  round  the  fetlock  joint — it  traverses  New  Bedford  harbor,  and  at  Nantucket  Float- 
these  impediments  without  difficulty,  and  also  ing  docks  are  constructed  on  the  same  princi- 
ioe  and  snow.  In  wet,  day^,  and  muddy  soils  pie,  and  Yessels  are  ciUfo.  lightened  by  the  use 
the  camel  moves  with  embarrassment,  is  apt  to  of  empty  casks  floated  on  esich  side,  and  drawn 
dip  and  slide  in  it,  without  the  ability  to  gather  down  by  ropes  passed  under  the  keeL 
itself  quickly/*  Miyor  Wayne  also  bears  tesU-  CAMELS*  HAIR.  The  hair  of  the  camel  ia 
mony  to  the  good  quality  of  the  cameFs  fledi  an  artide  of  commerce  in  the  East,  where  it  ia 
as  an  edible,  representing  it  as  undistingnishable  largely  used  for  other  purposes  than  that  to 
from  the  best  bee^  and  of  its  milk  as  not  to  be  which  it  is  applied  in  other  countries.  The 
known  fixxn  that  of  the  cow  either  by  flavor  or  rough  fobrica  of  the  middle  ages,  called  come* 
color.  Its  capadty  to  carry  weight  on  contin-  Unum  and  eameUtum^  were  woven  of  this  ma- 
nous  journeys  he  estimates,  for  the  strongest  terial,  and  the  Arabs  now  make  of  i{  stuffs  tot 
camels,  at  from  450  to  600  lbs.,  for  the  com*  carpets,  tents,  and  wearing  apparel ;  and  the 
mon  kinds  from  800  to  450  lbs. ;  and  these  Povians  use  it  for  like  purpoeea.  The  F^^ndi 
they  will  carry  horn  18  to  80  miles  a  day,  ac-  apply  it  to  the  manufacture  of  hata.  The 
cording  to  the  character  of  the  country,  whether  fine  hair  used  for  pencils  of  artists  is  imported 
broken  or  level,  over  which  tbey  travel  mov-  from  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria, 
ing  for  the  usual  daily  travelling  time  or  from  It  is  obtained  from  Persia,  and  is  distinguished 
8  to  10  hours.  With  lighter  loads,  they  will  by  three  qoalities — ^black,  red,  and  gray,  of 
travel  a  littie  fiuter.  The  saddle  dromedary,  which  the  best  is  the  black ;  the  gray  is  eatimated 
or  swift  riding  camel,  he  thinks,  will  carry  from  worth  only  half  as  much  as  the  red.  See 
150  to  800  Ibis,  continually,  travelling  from  8  Bbttsh. 
to  10  hours,  about  50  miles  a  day.    On  emer-  CAMEL*S  RCMP,  or  Cambl*b  Back  Momr- 

Sncy,  they  will  make  from  70  to  00  miles  a  tain,  17  miles  from  Montpdier,  Vt.,  is  one  of 

y,  but  only  for  a  day  or  two,  over  a  levd  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Greoi  mountains.    £le- 

countrjr.    There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  vation,  4,188  feet  above  tidewater.    From  cer^ 

United  States  about  70  camels,  brought  over  at  tain  points  of  view  it  bears  some  resemblance 

d  imnortations,  the  first  of  88,  the  other  of  41,  to  a  crouching  lioo,  and  is  occasionally  called 

the  latter  being  by  far  the  larger  animaK  by  a  name  given  to  designate  this  peculiarity. 

The  present  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  haa^  ac-  CAM£LLIA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  bdonging  to 

cording  to  the  report,  250,  which,  although  the  natural  order  temstramiacea^  and  furnishing 

badly  cared  for,  out  of  condition,  and  neg-  the  domestic  drug  tea  and  some  of  the  most 

lected,  do  the   work  of  1,000  horses;    and  beautifal  of  cultivated  flowers.    All  the  species 

here  the  camels  are  reported  greatly  to  outdo  are  natives  of  China,  Japan,  or  Nepanl.    They 

either  mules  or  oxen.    The  true  land  of  the  were  first  imported  into  Europe  by  a  German 

camel  is  not,  as  many  persons  suppose,  the  Jesuit  named  Kamel,  about  the  year  1789 ;  and 

tropics,  or   their  confines;   but,  rather,  the  hence  the  name  of  Camellia.    They  are  polypet- 
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alooB  coiyledons,  witih  aliemateJdather-veiiied  principal  generio  dharaotoristio;  rinoe  they  are 
leaves,  regalar  flowers,  the  petals  and  sepals  not,  correctly,  horns  of  either  form,  that  of  thefts 
both  imbricated  in  asatiTation.  and  have  some  vidia^  which  are  hollow  and  persistent,  or  that 
afiEinity  with  the  rose  tribe.  The  0,  hohea  and  of  the  eertida^  which  are  solia  and  annnaUy  re- 
tiridU  are  the  species  whose  dried  leaves  make  newed,  but  are,  in  fact,  bones,  exhibiting  throngh- 
tbeteaof  commerce.  None  of  the  species  bear  oat  precisely  the  same  stmctore  as  the  other 
fragrant  flowers.  The  0.  Japanica  is  called  by  bones,  united  to  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones 
die  French  la  ro9e  du  Japon^  or  la  row  ds  la  by  a  distinct  suture,  covered  with  a  hairy  skin, 
Gkifu.  It  has  broad  shining  leaves  and  beauti-  and  terminating  in  a  ring  of  briady  hiurs  at  tho 
fol  red  or  white  flowers,  single  or  double,  and  summit,  surrounding  a  bare  apex.  These  bria- 
is  the  origin  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  now  cul-  ties,  according  to  some  naturalists,  want  only 
tivated  in  gardens.  It  is  greatly  admired  in  the  gluten  to  cement  them  into  true  horns,  ana 
China  and  Japan,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  embody  the  animal  in  the  systematic  arrange 
in  Chinese  paintings.  Many  of  its  varieties  ment  of  the  eameomia.  The  camelopard  is  as* 
have  been  created  by  the  skill  of  the  Chinese,  simUated  to  the  camel  by  the  length  of  its  neck, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  colors  and  by  the  calloaties  on  its  chest  and  knees,  and  by 
tiie  exquisite  symmetry  with  which  dieir  petals  its  having  no  false  hooft ;  to  the  other  ruminants 
are  arranged.  These  have  been  imported  into  by  the  structure  of  its  stomach  and  digestive 
Europe  and  America,  and  new  varieties  are  an-  organs  generally,  and  by  its  non-^possession  of 
nnaDy  produced  by  horticulturists.  Forty-five  the  reticulated  water  bag,  peculiar  to  the  ^'  ^p 
standard  varieties  have  been  developed,  some  of  the  desert."  To  the  antelopes  it  is  assimila- 
having  single,  some  double,  and  some  semi-  ted  by  the  fact  that  the  coils  of  its  colon  are 
double  flowers,  and  being  in  color,  white,  red,  spiral,  and  that  its  cflscum  is  simple.  To  the 
yellow,  or  variegated.  Camellias  thrive  best  solid-homed  deer,  which  shed  and  renew  those 
when  treated  as  conservatory  shrubs,  planted  in  appendages  annually,  it  is  connected  bv  what 
the  open  border  under  glass,  freely  exposed  to  ia  assumed  to  be  a  &ct,  its  having  no  gall  blad- 
light  and  air,  and  sufficiently  protected  from  der.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
the  frost.  Thus  treated,  they  become  large  ev-  can  be  considered  aa  fhlly  established ;  sinoe^ 
ergreen  bushes,  densely  covered  with  foliage,  of  8  individuals  dissected  by  Professor  Owen, 
upon  which  their  splendid  flowers  are  oonspio-  2  males  had  no  trace  of  a  gall  bladder,  while 
nously  beautiful,  and  much  more  brilliant  tnan  the  8d,  a  female,  had  a  double  gallbladder,  each 
when  the  roots  are  confined  in  garden  pots  and  bladder  of  the  usual  size.  This  last  has  been  held 
cramped  for  want  of  room.  They  are  propaga-  to  be  an  abnormal  case  and  the  animal  a  mon- 
ted  by  cuttings,  layers,  and  buds,  as  well  as  b^  strosity,  and  the  camelopard  is  consequently 
seeds.  Only  a  few  seeds,  however,  can  be  odh-  classed,  in  this  respect,  with  the  deer  ana  ante* 
tained,  and  these  require  2  years  to  come  up,  lopes,  in  which  the  absence  of  the  gall  bladder 
but  make  the  best  stocks  of  any.  The  O.  retmh  -  is  the  rule.  In  its  dental  system,  tne  camelo- 
latOj  which  grows  in  China,  is  esteemed  the  pardoflers  the  same  formula  with  the  deer,  goat, 
handsomest  of  all  the  varieties.  Its  leaves  are  antelope,  sheep,  and  ox,  namely:  incisors  i\  ca- 
remarkably  netted,  and  it  has  send-double  flow-  nines  f ;  molars  }z|  =  82.  The  nostrils  of  the 
era,  of  a  deep  rose-red  color,  sometimes  6  inches  camelopard  are  provided  with  cutaneous  sphino- 
in  diameter.  Two  species,  the  C.  8a9cmqua  and  ter  muscles,  and  can  bo  ^ut  at  will  like  the  eye& 
the  (7.  deifera^  are  cultivated  as  oleaginous  Theeyesarel>eantiful,extremely  large,  soft  and 
plants  in  China,  and  the  oil  pressed  from  the  briUiantL  and  are  so  placed  that  the  animal  can 
seeds  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  flnest  quality  of  see  mncn  of  what  is  passing  on  all  sides  and  even 
olive  oil.  Attempts  are  now  in  progress  to  behind  it  Thus  it  is  approached  with  the  great- 
naturalize  this  very  useful  plant  in  the  south  of  est  difliculty ;  and  if  surprised  or  run  down,  it  can 
France«and  in  the  French  possessions  of  Algiers,  direct  the  rapid  storm  of  kicks,  by  which  it  de* 
CAMELOPARD  (giraffit  ea/melopardcuu  of  fends  itself  in  the  most  accurate  manner.  Its 
most  authors;  Mrmit  oams2opar(2a^tt of  linncBus),  homy  hoofs  are  ^vided.  and  it  wants  the  2 
the  giraffe,  or  camel-leopard;  an  African  genus  small  lateral  toes  ffenerally  seen  in  the  trae 
of  we  ruminants,  with  persistent  horns,  com-  mminants;  from  which  this,  again,  distinguishes 
mon  to  both  sexes,  having  but  a  single  species,  it — ^In  this  truly  singular  and  beautiful  animal, 
as  above.  The  characteristics  of  this  singular  as  in  all  the  works  of  nature,  appear,  not  as  the 
animal,  which  appears,  in  some  particulars,  to  carping  Buffon  constantly  asserts,  malformar 
participate  in  the  qualities  of  the  camel,  the  ox,  tions  and  deflciencies,  which  render  the  crea- 
and  the  antelope,  are  these :  The  lip  is  not  ture  unhappy  and  ill  at  ease,  but  the  most  ex- 
grooved,  is  entirely  covered  with  hair,  and  is  traordinaiy  adaptation  of  all  its  parts,  and 
very  much  produced  before  the  nostril ;  the  application  of  all  the  contrivances  of  its  mech- 
tongne  is  extremely  long  and  prehensile,  ca-  anism,  to  the  very  stage  and  the  very  part  on 
pable  of  being  protracted  or  retracted  at  will,  and  in  which  it  is  to  figure  among  the  wonder- 
and  of  being  tapered  so  as  to  enter  the  ring  of  ful  works  of  creation.  Many  things,  given  to 
a  small  key ;  the  neck  is  very  long,  the  body  other  creatures  in  accordance  with  their  wants^ 
short,  hind  part  lower;  false  hoof  none ;  taU  are  denied  to  this,  because  they  would  be  in  this 
elongate,  with  a  tuft  of  thick  hair  at  the  end.  case  wholly  useless;  while  others,  unknown  to 
It  is  the  boms,  howeveri  which  constitute  the  the  rest^  are  bestowed  on  it  in  abundance. 
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TiaiB  the  imnieiiM  length  of  its  1^  and  height  knows  be]rond-  a  donht,  that  hy  its  Idekiog  il 

of  the  animal  at  the  withers,  raising  the  inser-  often  tires  oot^  disconrages,  and  even  beats  off 

tion  of  the  neck,  long  and  towering  as  is  that  the  lion."    The  same  &ct  is  shown  by  Oapt. 

portion  of  its  frame,  tosnch  a  distance  from  the  Comming's  mention,  on  more  than  one  ooca- 

ground  that  the  animal  can  graze  on  an  even  sion,  of  his  seeing  or  Jdliing  camelopards  with 

sorface  only  with  difficulty  and  by  straddling  large  nnhealed  wounds  on  their  shoulders  and 

tiie  fore  legs  wide  apart,  enables  it  to  feed  on  haunches,  made  by  the  cruel  claws  of  lions, 

what  it  prefers  as  food,  and  finds  in  abnn-  which  in  those  cases  must  actuaUy  haye  soo* 

dance  in  the   sandy  and   arid  tracts  where  oeeded  in  thdr  first  spring,  and  then  been 

the  superficial  vegetation  of  the  soil,  except  shaken  from  their  hold  by  the  muscular  power, 

at  certain  seasons,  is  scarce,  dry,  and  innutri-  and  beatenoff  by  the  iron  beds  of  this  nominal- 

tious,  namely,  the  delicate  and  succulent  leaves  ly  defenceless  ruminant    Of  the  strange  adap- 

and  twigs  of  the  tallest  trees,  particularly  those  tation  of  the  camelopard  to  the  country  and 

of  a  species  of  mimosa  peculiar  to  the  wtricts  scenery  he  inhabits,  the  observant  naturalist 

which   it  inhabits.     The  peculiar  oonforma-  and  sportsman— to  whose  enterprise  we  owe  so 

&n  of  the  extensile  and  prehensile  tongue,  muchof  our  knowledge  of  the  &una  of  southern 

which  is  furnished  with  rough  p^>ill»  capa-  and  central  Africa^  yet  to  whom  we  can  scaroe- 

ble  of  voluntary  erection,  enables  it  to  gath-  ly  pardon  his  wholesale  butchery  of  animals  so 

er  and  collect  into  little  bundles  the  soft  leaves  bevitifnl,  so  inoffen^ve,  so  harmlessly  happy 

which  it  loves,  in  a  degree  scarcely  inferi-  in  their  central  wilds,  and  so  utterly  nseleaa 

or  to  that  possessed  by  the  proboscis  of  the  and  unprofitable  when  slain,  as  the  giraffos, 

elephant.    The  same  quality  is  observable  in  which,  oy  his  own  account^  he  shot  down  by 

the  prehensile  upper  up  of  the  moose  deer,  scores,  unresisting  and  weeping  in  their  agony, 

whicb,  like  the  giraffe,  is  not  prinoipaUy  a  graz-  not  at  a  single  shot,  but  by  the  slow  torture  of 

ing,  but  a  browsing,  animal.    Its  evesi  such  as  protracted  volleys-Mq>eaks  as  follows:  ''I  have 

they  are  described  above,  give  it  ndlities  for  often  traced   a  remarkable  resemblance  be- 

avoiding  stealthy  attacks,  which  probaUy  are  tween  the  animal  and  the  general  appearance 

those  alone  to  which  it  is  usually  subject ;  since  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found ;"  imd  then, 

the  only  beasts  of  prey,  of  the  regions  which  after  pointing  out  many  such  analQffiea  between 

it  inhabits,  likely  to  attack  it,  the  lion  and  ordinary  sms&  animals,  reptiles,  and  insects,  and 

the  leopard,  invariably  attack  by  surprise  and  the  natural  objects  among  which  they  live,  he 

at  a  single  bound,  which  missed,  they  both  proceeds  thus :  *^  In  like  manner,  among  qnad- 

sullenly  retreat  without  any  effort  to  pursue,  rupeds,  I  have  traced  a  considerable  analogy; 

Again,  its  speed,  which  has  been  represented  for  even  in  the  case  of  the  stupendous  elephant, 

by  some  writers  as  contemptible,  owing  to  a  the  ashy  color  of  his  hide  so  corresponds  with 

certain  awkwardness  in  the  management  of  its  the  general  appearance  of  the  gray,  thorny 

limbs  and  slowness  in  getting  under  way,  is  by  jungles  which  he  frequents  throu^iout  the  day, 

no  means  so,  in  truth;  as  is  shown  by  the  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  hunting  them, 

statement  of  all  hunters-  who  have  pursued  it,  standing  upon  a  commsiiiding  situation,  might 

particularly  the  African  Nimrod,  Oapt.  Gordon  look  down  upon  a  herd  of  elephants,  and  fail  to 

Gumming  ;  all  of  whom  testify  tiiat,  being  a  detect  their  presence.     Ana  further,  in  the 

timid  and  wary  animal,  and  always  securing  for  case  of  the  giraffe,  which  is  invariably  met 

itself  a  good  start,  it  is  not  easily  overtaken,  with  among  venerable  forests,  where  innumer- 

except  by  a  swift  horse.    Its  paces  are  a  trot,  able  blast^  and  weather-beaten  trunks  and 

a  pace  with  both  legs  moved  on  the  same  side,  stems  occur,  I  have  been  repeatedly  in  doubt  as 

and  a  regular  gallop,  by  chang^ug  from  one  to  to  the  presence  of  a  troop  of  them,  untU  I  had 

the  other  of  wnich,  with  no  apparent  diminu-  recourse  to  my  epy-glass ;  and  <m  referring  the 

tion  of  its  speed,  it  can  keep  up  a  considerable  case  to  my  savage  attendants,  I  have  known 

rate  of  going — ^not  of  course  equal  to  that  of  even  their  optics  to  fail — ^at  one  time  mistaking 

the  deer,  antelope,  greyhound,  or  race-horse,  the  dilapidated  trunks  for  camelopards,  and 

but  in  all  respects  stSScient  for  its  purposee—  again  confounding  real  camelopards  with  those 

for  a  long  continued  space  of  time  and  distance,  aged  veterans  of  the  forest'*    The  camelopard, 

"Where  water  and  pasture  are  to  be  found  only  when  fhll-grown,  appears  sometimes  to  attain 

at  long  intervals,  and  where  swift  pursuit  is  a  height  of  16,  16,  and  even  17  feet     It 

not  a  contingency  naturally  to  be  provided  was   formerly    believed    almost    nmversally, 

against — since  Cummings^  mounted  on  Coles-  though  quite  erroneously,  that  the  fore  legs 

bergs  and  armed  with   3-grooved  rifles,  do  are  much  longer  than  the  hinder  ones,  the 

not  come  within  the  category  of  the  natural  very  reverse  being  the  case;  as,  in  fact,  on 

enemies  of  the  giraffe — ^the  power  of  continued  examination  of  the  skeleton,  taking  the  legs 

locomotion  for  great  distances  is  a  far  more  only  from  the  setting  on,  the  hind  legs  are  the 

necessary  qualification  for  a  life  in  the  desert^  longer  by  about  one  inch.    The  great  develop- 

than  that  of  exerting  a  great  turn  of  speed  over  ment  and  height  of  the  withers,  -which  are 

a  short  course.   It  has  been  siud  that  it  has  not  needed  to  give  a  proper  base  to  the  long  neck 

strength  to  defend  itself,  but  Le  Yaillant,  who  and  towering  crest,  have  been  the  cause  of  this 

is  the  first  well-informed  modem  zoologiBt  who  error ;  the  same  mistake  has  prevailed  in  regard 

saw  it  in  a  state  of  nature,  asserts  tiiat  ^^he  to  the  American  moose  deer,  the  withers  of 
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irhieh  harre  the  aame  extraovdiiitfy  eleTstioa  ilithelSthbythesoldanofliffypttoLorenaodaP 

d>oye  the  shonlder,  witli  A  oomparativelj  short  Medici,  and  none  were  introdaoedsabsequently 

and  muscolsr  nedL    This  erroneous  opinion  is  nntil  the  year  1827,  when  2  giraffes  were  sent  by 

obeerrable  in  the  following  dimeosions.  which  thepasha  of  Egypt,  one  to  France  and  the  other 

are  giren  of  a  male  camdopard  killed  in  the  toEng^and,  the  former  of  which  lived  sometime 

eoontiy  of  the  Namaqnas  in  1761.    The  mea»-  in  the  jardin  det  plante$;  bat  the  latter  died 

nrements  of  liie  hind  and  fore  legs  are  to  be  soon  after  its  arrival  at  the  royal  cottage,  in 

miderstood  as  being  taken  from  the  withers  Windsor  park.    Subseonently  specimens  were 

and  the  croup  to  the  ground  respectively,  and  forwarded  to  Venice  and  Constantinople,  by  the 

not  from  the  mserdon  of  the  legs.  same  munificent  potentate,  whose  successor  has 

ft.  k.  recently  enriched  the  English  collection  with  a 

Leagfhof^ehead... 18  Hying  hippopotamus.  One  was  exhibited  in  this 

fS«?^,!^^royf<5^1Srto'i^^                       '?  S  oomitryln  1888  and  several  others  since.    In 

vpiMT  pMTt  of  fore  leg  to  upper  pert  of  hind  leg.. ... .  5  6  1886,  tlie  London  20ological  society  imported  4^ 

l^^S^^e^'SLXir^^^^^^            I  t  8  males  and  Ifemide,  at  the  expense  o^^ 

^  ^  ri-  V  or  nearly  $12,000.  One  of  the  males  died  shortly 
ThisanimaL  therefore,  was  probably  17feet  in  its  after  Iheir  arrival,  but  the  others,  the  measure- 
ftill  reach  m>m  the  earth  to  the  crown  of  the  ments  of  which  are  g^en  above,  are  still,  it  is 
head.  One  mentioned  as  killed  by  Mr.  Pater-  believed,  thriviuff;  and.  having  seven!  times 
•on  was  16  feet  iA  height^  but  of  the  8  recently  reproduced  their  kind,  they  may  be  supposed  to 
alive  in  the  aoological  gardens  at  London,  one,  betiioroughly  acdimated.  In  its  natural,  as  in  its 
Gfiib  Allah,  male,  measured,  in  all,  18  ft  8  in.,  domesticated  state,  the  camelopard  is  a  gentle, 
withers  7  ft.  11  in.,  croup  6  ft  11  in. ;  Selim,  male,  timid,  shy,  and  inoffensive  anixnal ;  yet  it  is  ex- 
in  all,  18  ft,  withers  7  ft  5i  in.,  croup  6  ft  7  in. ;  tremely  docile  in  confinement,  feeds  fh>m  the 
Zaida,  female,  in  all,  12  ft  11  in.,  withers  7  ft  4  lumd,  hoks  the  hand  which  feeds  it,  and  becomes 
in.,  croup  6  ft  7  in.  If  one  of  these  were  sup-  Mends  with  those  who  are  kind  to  it  Its  nat- 
posed  to  be  Aill-grown,  although  the  female  had  ural  range  appears  to  be  all  the  wooded  parts 
produced  8  young  ones,  notwithstanding  which  of  eastern,  central,  and  southern  Africa,  fWnn 
she  was  still  growing.o^The  color  of  the  oamelo-  Sennaar  and  Abyssinia  to  Senegal  and  the  vi- 
pard  varies,  both  in  its  intensity  and  in  the  mode  dnity  of  the  settlements  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
of  its  variegation.  The  head  is  generally  of  a  uni-  Hope,  although,  like  all  wild  animals,  it  retreats 
fonn  reddish  brown ;  the  neck,  hBok^  and  sides,  as  the  white  man  advances,  and  recedes  before 
outside  of  the  shoulders  and  thighs,  varied  the  approadi  of  civilization.  In  domestication 
with  large  tessellated,  dull,  rust-colored  marks  it  serves  no  purpose  but  to  gratify  curiosity 
of  a  square  form,  with  white  septaria,  or  nar-  and  to  promote  the  study  of  nature,  since  it  u 
row  divisions;  on  the  sides  the  marks  are  less  unfit  for  draught;  and  althouf^h  its  flesh  is 
regular ;  the  belly  and  legs  are  whitish,  fiadntly  said  by  hunters  to  be  eatable,  it  is  not  suit- 
q>otted ;  the  part  of  the  tail  next  to  the  body  i^le  for  furnishing  either  meat  or  milk. 
is  covered  with  short,  smooth  haira^  the  trunk  GAHELOPABDALUS,  the  camelopard  or 
IS  very  slender,  and  toward  the  end  the  hairs  giraffe,  a  constellation  instituted  by  Hevdius, 
are  very  long,  black,  and  coarscL  and  form  a  It  lies  between  the  N.  pole,  the  Wagoner,  Gas- 
great  tut  hfuiging  fkr  beyond  tne  tip  of  the  siopeia,  and  the  head  of  the  Great  Bear,  sod 
trunk.  The  coloring  of  the  female  is  less  vivid  contains  small  stars  of  the  4th  magnitude  only, 
than  that  of  the  male ;  she  is  somewhat  smaller.  GAMENZ  (Qer.  Kamxnz),  a  town  of  Baxonv, 
and  has  the  peculiar  protuberance  of  the  frontal  on  the  White  Elster,  pop.  about  4^000,  the  birth* 
bone  between  the  eyea,  which  is  common  to  place  of  Leasing,  and  contdning  a  hospital  dedi- 
both  sexes,  and  which  by  some  writers  has  c^ed  to  his  memory,  Jan.  8,  1826.  The  town 
been  called  a  rudimental  horn,  less  strongly  de-  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1748, 
Teloped  than  the  male  animal. — ^The  camelo-  but  has  been  rebuilt  since. 
para  has  been  long  known  to  history.  It  oo-  OAMEO,  originally  a  gem  in  different  colored 
ours  on  the  paintM  walls  of  tiie  sekos  of  the  layers,  carved  in  relief  with  figures  that  contrast 
Memnoninm,  discovered  and  described  by  Bel-  wiUk  the  color  of  the  background.  Varieties  of 
soni ;  and  is  also  represented  on  the  celebrated  chalcedony,  onyx,  and  sardonyx  are  the  most 
Fnsnestine  pavement,  said  to  have  been  con-  common  gems  used ;  but  softer  and  cheaper 
stmcted  by  the  orders  <tf  Sylla,  who  had  served  materials  are  of  late  much  employed  for  this 
as  quastor  in  Numidia.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  purpose,  which  will  be  noticed  below.  Oameo- 
ctrcuB  wumimut  by  Jidius  Gassr,  alive,  for  the  cutting  is  an  art  of  remote  origin,  and  the  word 
flbrat  time  in  Europe,  but  was  afterward  a  fre-  is  of  obscure  derivation.  It  is  referred  by 
ooent  spectacle  at  the  cruel  shows  of  Rome,  some  to  the  oriental  word  eamehuia.  signifying 
Gordian,  the  third  of  the  name,  once  exhibit-  another  stone,  or  one  stone  placed  upon  an- 
ed  10  tc^s^ther  on  a  nngle  occanon.  It  con-  other;  to  the  Arabic  word  «aiiuus  signifying  re* 
Unoed  to  be  known  and  described  by  travellers,  liel^  boss;  and  by  others  to  the  Greek  Kofiopo, 
bat  few  have  been  brought  into  Europe  until  Lat  camera,  a  vault,  or  an  arched  covering,  in 
very  recently.  One  was  presented  by  the  prince  a  similar  sense  to  the  last  The  art  was  car- 
of  Damaacas  to  the  emperor  Frederic  n.,m  the  tainly  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  was 
ettriy part ofthe  18th century;  another wasgiven  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  by  the 
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Greeks ;  and  yet  it  is  probably  not  so  old  as  the  one  nmked  among  the  finest,  representing  Qm 
simpler  process  of  carving  in  intaglio.  Beside  apotheosis  of  Ptolemy  on  one  side,  and  the  head 
employing  the  natural  gems,  the  Latins  made  of  Medusa  on  the  other.  Of  the  ancient  cam- 
use,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  of  an  artificial  paste  eos,  the  most  noted  is  the  Mantnan  yaae  at 
in  2  colors^  called  vitrum  cbndianum.  But  the  Bmoswick,  representing  on  one  side  Ceres 
hard  stoues  used  by  the  Greeks,  by  the  delicacy  seeking  her  daughter-— on  the  other,  the  god- 
of  finish  of  which  they  are  suac^tible,  and  by  dess  teaching  agriculture  to  Triptolemus. — At 
the  durability  of  the  lines  carved  upon  them,  Ekaterinburg,  in  the  Ural  mountains,  Atkinson 
have  proved  a  better  material  for  transmitting  to  ('^  Western  and  Oriental  Siberia,^'  p.  96)  speaks 
distant  ages  an  idea  of  the  high  attainments  of  of  seeing  a  workman  enga^»d  in  oottiag 
this  cultivated  people  in  art,  than  either  bronze  a  head  of  Ajaz.  after  the  antique,  in  jas- 
or  marble.  Neither  the  one,  shrouded  in  its  per  of  2  colors,  tne  ground  a  dark  green,  and 
prized  patina,  nor  the  other,  disguised  in  qtiari  the  head  a  yellowish  cream  color,  in  very 
restorations,  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  patient  high  rdief^  and  intended  for  a  brooch.  It 
labor  and  exquisite  skill  that  curled  the  hair  of  was  a  splendid  production  of  art,  made,  how- 
Hercules,  or  brought  out  the  expression  of  dis-  ever,  at  a  cost  for  labor  of  only  8s.  8d.  sterling 
dain  that  inflated  the  nostrils  of  Apollo,  or  the  per  month,  and  86  lbs.  of  rye  fiour.  In  other 
supreme  intelligence  beneatb  the  hdmet  of  countries,  where  this  skill  commands  hi^er 
Minerva,  or  of  power,  controlling  gods  and  prices,  the  groat  expense  of  cutting  these  hard 
men,  in  the  mien  of  Jupiter.  Even  now  con-  substances  has  led  to  the  substitntion  of  soA* 
noisseurs  distinguish  between  modem  gems  and  er  materials,  and  varieties  of  porcelain  and 
those  cut  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  by  the  sn-  of  enameUed  glass  are  often  now  used.  Bat 
perior  polish  of  the  latter.  In  the  4th  oentury,  the  material  most  extensively  employed  is  the 
cameo-cutting  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  art  ^ell  of  various  species  of  moUusca,  which, 
ending,  as  it  began,  in  lifeless  stone.  On  its  while  it  is  easily  carved,  presents  layers  of  a 
revival  in  Rome,  in  the  15th  century,  gem-  fine  natural  polish  and  beautiful  colors.  The  use 
engraving  received  especial  patronage  from  of  shells  began  in  Rome  about  the  year  1820, 
Lorenzo  and  Pietro  de'  Medici.  Specimens  of  and  for  some  years  the  whole  consumption  was 
this  period  rival  in  perfection  those  of  more  about  800  per  annum,  all  of  which  were  sent 
ancient  times.  The  art  has  since  oontin-  from  England,  and  sold  in  Rome  for  about  80& 
ued  to  be  extensively  practised  in  Italy ;  bnt  sterling  each.  In  1847  the  consumption  had  be* 
its  adoption  in  other  parts  of  Europe  can  come  very  large  in  Paris,  so  that  the  sales  in 
hardly  be  referred  beyond  the  present  cen-  that  year  were  reported  to  amount  to  no  less  than 
tury.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Italian  100,600  shells,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  jB8,960. 
style  is  the  conv^ting  of  blemishes  in  the  The  shells  are  of  4  varieties  only,  and  known  aa 
material  into  points  of  attraction,  and  bring-  the  bull's  mouth,  black  helmet,  homed  helmet^ 
ing  them  boldly  ont  in  alto  rUievo,  as  if  de-  and  queen  conch.  Of  the  first  named,  80,000 
signed  for  some  special  representation ;  while  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  Is.  8d. ;  of 
the  Greek,  seekinff  perfect  harmony  in  the  the  2d,  8,000  at  6s.  each;  of  the  8d,  500  at  2eL 
colors  of  the  gem,  by  a  series  of  subde  curves  6d. ;  and  of  ^e  4th,  12,000  at  Is.  2)d.  The 
and  most  delicate  lines  running  through  its  queen  conch  is  referred  to  by  Woodward  aa 
low  relief,  effectually  concealed  the  labor,  made  tiie  eaeiia  MadagasearienM,  This  and  the  O, 
so  obvious  in  the  productions  of  later  times,  tuhercta  he  describes  as  presenting  a  white 
The  first  cameo  of  which  we  have  account  upon  a  dark  claret  oolor ;  the  C.  eomutck,  white 
is  that  of  Polycrates'  ring,  by  *^ Theodoras  of  on  orange  ground;  the  (7.  ru/o,  a  pale  salmon 
Samoa,  son  of  Telectes  the  Samian."  Among  on  orange ;  and  SUrombtu  gUfon^  yellow  on 
the  finest  cameos  are  those  in  the  Imperial  cabi-  pink.  C'  Manual  of  the  Mollosca,"  pp.  46,  noteu 
net  of  St.  Petersbnrff ;  one  of  Perseus  and  An-  and  114.)  The  black  helmet  is  probably  the 
dromeda,  on  a  pale  brown  sard,  the  figures  of  C.  tvhercM^  which,  under  its  oommercial  name, 
exquisite  finish  in  high  relief;  the  other  of  is  cJsewhere  spoken  of  as  presenting  a  white 
Ptolemy  II.  and  the  first  Arsinod;  the  same  upper  layer  upon  a  dark,  almost  black  ground. 
Ptolemy  and  the  second  ArsinoS  appear  on  a  The  horned  helmet  is  no  doubt  the  C,  cotmUo, 
gem  of  inferior  merit  in  the  Vienna  museum.  The  bull's  mouth  we  judge  is  the  ^r<m^lm$  gu 
That  representing  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  in  gas^of  which  Woodward  states  800,000  were 
iheBilliothiqueimpMaleatFaxiByiaitielsrg&Bi  brought  to  Liverpool  in  1850  for  cameoe  and 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  these  works;  it  poroelun.  Although  the  shells  were  furnished 
is  an  onyx  measuring  12^  inches  in  one  direc*  to  the  trade  by  the  English,  and  the  value  of  the 
tion,  and  10^  in  anoUier.  This  antique  cameo  cameos  produced  in  Paris  in  1846  was  estimated 
contains  22  figures.  It  is  often  known  by  the  at  £40,000,  there  were  at  that  time  not  more 
name  of  Aaate  de  la  $ainte  eJtapelUt  from  the  than  6  persons  employed  in  the  art  in  England. — 
holy  chapel  of  the  palace  to  which  it  was  con-  Cameo-cutting,  in  this  country,  can  hardly  be 
signed  by  Charles  V.  It  was  there  regarded  aa  sind  to  be  introduced  as  a  l»«nch  of  businesa. 
representing  the  triumph  of  Joseph  under  Pha-  The  beauty  and  neatness  of  the  process  has 
raoh.  It  came  originally  from  the  East  in  &e  caused  it  to  be  taken  up  by  amateurs,  and  it  is 
time  of  St.  Louis.  This  collection  contains  many  practised  for  amusement  by  gentlemen  and  la> 
other  choice  works  of  this  V^d.    At  Naples  is  diea^  the  pieces  of  shell  being  prepared  and  fiir- 
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nished  to  them  hy  the  lapicbiries.    These  pieces  emery  and  oil.    False  cameoe  are  sometimea 

are  cut  oat  of  the  required  size  by  a  metallio  made  bj  carefnllj  catting  oat  the  engraved 

blade  fed  with  diamond  dast^  or  emery  and  water,  portion  of  antique  gems  and  attaching  tMs  to  a 

and  are  then  shaped  by  grinding  and  whettinff.  gronnd  of  agate  of  another  color.     Bendant 

Each  piece  is  then  cemented  upon  a  stidc,  whion  (Min^alogie,  vol.  i.  p.  706)  refers  to  some 

serves  as  a  handle  daring  the  operation  of  cat*  cameoa  in  a  slaty  kind  of  onyx,  »^istM  onyx, 

ting.    The  design  is  marked  oat  with  a  pencil,  which  are   brought   from  China  as   olgeots 

and  then  scratched  in  with  a  sharp  point.    The  of  cariosity.     They  are  sheets  of  rock  re* 

catting  is  afterward  done  with  the  use  of  a  sembling  very  compact  slates,  and  present- 

nomber  of  delicate  pointed  instrnments  made  ing  8  or  4  differently  colored  layers;  one  a 

of  steel  wire,  as  also  of  small  files  and  gravers,  brown,    which   is   tibe   ground,    others   red, 

Holtsapffel  (*^  Mechanical  Manipulations,^'  voL  white,  and  greenish.  In  these  the  Chinese  have 

iii.)  gives  particular  directions  respecting  the  sculptured  various  objects^  as  the  interiors  of 

process.    *'The  general  shape  should  be  first  houses,  and  landscapes,  which  are  sometimea 

wron^t,  with  care  to  leave  every  projection  enlivened  with  figures  of  men  and  animalsi 

mther  in  excess,  to  be  gradaally  reduced  as  the  Some  are  so  large  that  they  may  be  regarded 

details  and  finish  of  the  work  are  approached,  as  bas-relie&  for  interior  decorations. 

To  render  the  high  parts  more  distinct  during  CAMERA  ^OLIA,  a  substituto  for  a  bel* 

the  process  of  carving,  it  will  be  found  conven-  lows,  made  by  a  falling  stream  of  water. 

tent  to  mark  them  slightly  with  a  bkck-lead  CAMERA  LUCIDi^  an  instrument  invented 

pencil.    Throughout  the  cutting,  great  caution  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  consisting  of  a  quadrangular 

should  be  observed  that  in  removing  the  white  prism,  used  as  a  mirror.    The  light  coming 

thickness  the  dark  ground  is  not  damaged,  as  from  an  otgect  is  made  to  strike  one  face  of  the 

the  natund  surface  of  the  dark  layer  is  &r  su-  prism  at  right  angles,  then  to  be  reflected  firom 

perior  to  any  that  can  be  given  artificnally ;  in-  the  inside  of  the  2d  face  to  tiie  inside  of  the  Sd, 

deed,  should  the  ground  be  broken  up  at  one  then  thrown  out  (to  the  eye  of  the  observer)  at 

part,  it  would  be  reouisito  from  its  lamellar  right  angles  to  the  4th  face  of  the  prism.    The 

stmctare  to  remove  the  entire  scale  or  lamina  instrument  is  used  for  drawing  outlines,  itie  eye 

from  the  whole  sur&oe,  a  process  that  will  be  being  so  held  that  you  look  with  the  upper  half 

fonnd  very  tedious    and    much   more   diffi-  of  the  pupil  into  the  prism,  and  with  the  lower 

eoU  than   the  separation  of  the  whito  from  half  outside  the  prism  at  the  pencil  and  paper 

the  black  thickness.     In  order  that  the  fin-  on  which  the  image  seen  in  the  prism  appears 

ished  oameo  may  possess  a  distinct  outline  to  lie. 

at  all  points  of  view,  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  CAMERA  OBSCURA,  an  instrument  invent* 

the  system  followed  in  antique  came<M,  namely,  ed  in  the  middle  ages,  in  which  the  image  of 

to  leave  all  tiie  edges  of  the  figure  quite  square  illuminated  objects  formed  by  a  convex  lens  is 

from  the  ground,  and  not  gradudly  rounded  received  upon  a  screen  in  a  darkened  chamber, 

down  to  &e  dark  surface.    Bhould  the  latter  or  in  a  box.    It  was  for  centuries  used  as  an 

method  be  followed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amusement,  or  as  a  guide  in  drawing  outlines ; 

outline  is  in  many  places  undefined,  owing  to  but,  by  the  invention  of  Daguerre,  was  sudden- 

the  color  of  the  whito  raised  figure  of  the  cameo  ly  invested  with  new  and  incalculable  value  as 

mulaally  emei^ng  into  that  of  the  dark  ground,  tlie  main  instrument  in  photography. 

This  evil  is  entirely  avoided  by  leaving  the  edge  CAMERARIUS,  Joaohim,  a  German  scholar, 

of  the  figure  quite  square  for  the  thickness  of  born  at  Bamberg,  April  12,  1600,  died  in  Leip- 

about  jV  o^  &^  vaoh.    The  surfiice  of  the  cameo  sic,  April  17,  1574.     His  proper  name  was 

should  be  finished  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  liebhard,  which  he  changed  into  Camerarius, 

cutting  tools,  as  all  polishing  with  abrasive  in  honor  of  the  office  of  chamberlain,  which 

powders  is  liable  to  remove  the  sharp  angles  of  his  ancestors  held  at  the  court  of  the  bishop  of 

the  figures,  and  deteriorate  the  cameo  by  leaving  Bamberg.    Educated  at  Leipsic  and  Erfurt,  his 

the  form  undefined.    When,  however,  the  work  attention  was  arrested  by  the  writings  of  Me- 

has  been  finished  as  smootii  as  posdble  with  the  lanchthon,  and  in  1521  he  went  to  Witten- 

outting  tools,  the  final  polish  may  be  given  by  a  berg  to  make  the  aoquaintence  of  that  reform* 

li^e  putty-powder  used  dry  upon  a  moderately  er.      From  this  time  his  life  and  iofiuence 

stiff  tooth-brush,  applied  with  care,  and  rather  to  were  identified  wit^  the  reformation.    In  1526 

the  dark  ground  than  to  the  carved  surface;  this  he  was  appointed  teacher  at  Nuremberg,  and 

is  the  concluding  process,  after  which  the  cameo  was  afterward  sent  to  the  university  of  Tubing- 

is  ready  for  removing  from  the  block  prior  to  en.    The  duke  of  Saxony,  a  few  years  later, 

DKranting.'* — Cameos  carved  in  onyx  and  oar*  employed  him  to  remodel  the  Leipsic  universi- 

nelian  demand  more  skill,  as  well  as  labor,  than  ty,  of   which  he  was  afterward    appointed 

those  in  shell.    A  drawixig  is  first  made  on  an  rector.    In  1580  he  was  at  the  diet  of  Angs- 

enlarged  scale,  and  from  l£is  a  model  in  wax  of  burg,  and  gave  importont  aid  in  drawing  up 

the  exact  size.    The  outline  is  then  drawn  on  the  celebrated  confession  of  that  name;  and 

the  stone,  and  the  engraving  is  executed  with  when,  in  1656,  it  assembled  again,  Camera- 

the  tools  used  by  the  l8pi£u7  for  engraving  rius   continued    an    active    and    prominent 

seals,  being  drills  of  soft  metal,  as  copper  or  delegate,   and  in  the  year  following  was  at 

iron,  made  to  revolve  r^>idly,  and  fed  with  Eatisbon  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1668  he  was 
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called  to  Vienna  by  the  emperor  If aximilian  to  oonstantlj  anpporied  from  the  dmnh  ftmd& 

oonnsel  in  the  critical  aflBEurs  of  the  empire  in  Gameron  was  n<Hninatedoneof  these,  and  epeai 

regard  to  religion.    Ounerarins  was  a  scholar  the  next  4  jears  sucoesriTely  at  Paria,  Geneva^ 

of  extensive  and  yaried  learning.    He  partica*  and  Heidelberg.    At  the  expbation  of  this  tima^ 

larly  cnltivated  medicine,   mathematics,   and  he  returned  to  Bordeaux.    In  1618  he  -was  ap> 

Greek.     His  works  (more  than  150  distinct  pointed  to  succeed  Gomarus  in  the  chair  of  m- 

treatises)  are  mostly  on  dassicid  and  religions  yinityatSanmur.  The  ciril  wars  by  which  France 

subjects.     His  biography  of  Helanchthon,  of  was  distressed  caused  the  disper8i<Hi  of  the  uni- 

which  a  new  edition   q>peared  in  Halle  in  rersity  G^^X  u^d  Cameron  returned  to  his  umt 

1777,  and  his  collection  of  letters  of  Melanch-  tiye  town.    Here  he  receiyed  an  i^tpdntment 

thon,  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  student  of  as  regent  of  the  nniyersity  of  Glai^w.    As 

the  times  of  the  reformation. — Joacbiu,  aon  Boyd,  his  wedecessor,  had  been  remoyed  cm 

of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Nuremberg,  Noy.  5,  aocoimt  of  Presbyterianism,  Cameron  waanat^ 

1684,  died  there  Oct  11,  1698,  was  sent  sue-  urally  accused  by  his  townsmen  of  leaning  to 

oessiyely  to  Wittenberg  and  Ldnac,  and  also  Episcopa^.     This  caused  him  to  rengn  tho 

studied  with  Melanchthon.     He  receiyed  a  office  before  the  expiration  of  a  year.    Betom- 

medical  diploma  at  Bologna  in  1662.    Botany  ing  to  France,  he  gaye  priyate  t]MK>logical  leo- 

was  his  fiftyorite  study.    A  genus  of  plants  tures  at  Saumur,  until  in  1624  he  was  appoint- 

{OcMneraria)  was  named  after  hinu  ed  professor  of  divinity  at  Montanbau.     The 

CAM£RLINGrO,  or  Camaruhoo^  one  of  the  doctrine  of  passiye  obedience  which  he  had  pro- 
highest  officers  of  the  Roman  court  The  cam-  mulgated,  exposed  him  to  the  censures  of  many 
erlingo  exercises  supreme  power  when  the  pa-  Protestants,  and  he  withdrew  to  Moissao,  bat 
pal  diair  is  yacated,  and,  as  the  head  of  the  soon  returned  to  Montauban^  where  he  died  ci 
goyemment^  controls  the  treasury  and  ad-  a  wound  giyen  by  an  unknown  lumd.  His  life 
ministers  Justice.  He  premdes  oyer  the  apoa-  and  works  haye  been  published  by  Lonia 
tolic  chamber.  The  present  camerlingo  is  Oar-  Capped  a  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  afterward 
dinal  Ludoyioo  Altieri,  and  the  yice-camerlingo  of  aiyinity  at  Saumur.  Cameron  hdd  some 
is  Antonio  MatteuccL  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  action  of  the  will, 

CAMERON,  a  southern  county  of  Texas,  which  distingmshed  him  from  the  Calyintsteiy 

bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  separated  fit>m  and  also  sufficiently  fit>m  the  Arminians.    Hia 

Mexico  on  the  south  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  theory  of  will  was  based  on  the  position  tiiat 

containing  6,460  sq.  m.    The  soil,  though  fer-  it  coidd  only  be  acted  on  by  motiye  appealing 

tile  and  well  adapted  to  cotton,  maize,  and  the  through  the  judgment  or  intellect.    The  synod 

sugar-cane,  is  yery  little  cultiyated,  most  of  the  of  Dort  had  promulgated  that  God  operated  on 

w^th  of  the  inhabitanta  consisting  of  liye  the  human  will  by  a  direct  interposition  of  di- 

stock,  the  yalue  of  which,  in  1866,  waa  $108,-  yine  power,  restraining  and  direction  its  action, 

240.     The  surface  is  dotted  with  numerous  and  by  enlightening  the  understandmg,  so  that 
lakes,  many  of  which  yield  excellent  salt    The  .  it  would  iimnence  the  will  to  a  given  action* 

largest  of  these,  called  Bal  del  Rey,  is  capable  Cameron^s  theoi^  sought  to  reduce  these  2 

of  producing  almost  unlimited  quantities.    In  modes  of  the  divine  government  of  human 

I860  the  haryest  amounted  to  8,700  bushela  of  will  into  one.    He  waa  accused  by  Calvinists  of 

com  and  2,000  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  4  Pelagianism.    He  also  taught  the  uniyersality 

churches,  and  415  pupils  attending  public  and  of  the  effects  of  Christ*s  sacrifice,  and  waa  desi^- 

other  schools.    The  county  was  named  in  bon-  nated  a  Uniyersalist    His  foUowers  were  atylM 

or  of  Capt  Cameron,  who  fell  in  the  Mier  ex-  Amyraldista,  and  also  from  him,  Cameronitea. 

pedition.    Pop.  in  1866,  8,765,  of  whom  11  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  Cameronians. 

were  slayes.    Ci^ital,  Brownsyille.  CAMERON,  Righabu,  the  founder  of  the 

CAMERON,  JOBK,  a  Scottish  theologian  re^gious  body  called  Cameroniana.  He  was 
bom  at  Glasgow  about  1679,  died  about  1626.  bom  in  Falkhmd,  Fife  co.,  Scotland,  died  July 
He  receiyed  his  education  in  the  nniyersity  of  his  20, 1680.  His  £^er  was  a  small  sliopkeeper, 
native  city,  and  made  such  proficiency  in  the  and  an  Episcopalian.  Cameron,  having  re- 
Greek  language,  that  at  the  age  of  19  he  read  oelved  su^  an  education  as  the  parochial 
lectures  in  Greek,  and  discoursed  in  it  with  school  of  his  natiye  town  was  able  to  fbmish 
as  nmch  ease  as  the  scholars  of  his  day  gener-  followed  for  a  time  the  religious  fidth  of 
ally  did  in  Latin.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  his  fjather,  and  was  q>pointed  master  of  the 
his  distinction.  He  spent  some  time  in  France,  parish  school.  This  made  him  asr  qffieio  the 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  emi-  precentor  of  the  parish  church.  But  having 
nent  Protestants,  and  where  he  was  eyentually  heard  some  ficdd-preachersi  Richard  was  con- 
appointed  regent  of  the  nniyersity  of  Bergeracu  verted  to  Presbyterianism.  Resigning  hia  of« 
but  soon  yacated  this  chair  in  favor  of  that  of  fice  aa  parochial  master,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
philosophy  at  Sedan,  which  appointment  he  degree  of  field-licentiateuund4r  the  impontioa 
receiyed  through  the  favor  of  the  due  de  ofhands  by  John  Welch.  The  Presbyteriana  were 
Bouillon.  The  chair  of  Greek  at  Sedan  he  de*  at  that  time  divided  into  2  parties,  on  account  of 
dined.  At  Sedan  he  remained  but  2  years^  a  bill  denominated  the  indulgence,  which,  by- 
removing  to  Bordeaux.  By  a  proyision  of  the  miUdng  their  worship  legal,  was  designed  to 
church  4  theological  students  of  promise  were  hannonuee  Uiem  with  the  government  and  the 
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efltabllshied  religioiL  A  part  of  the  mi&iston  Vsaxf  of  them  had  lost  oonrage,  and  were 
accepted  the  indolgenoe,  and  their  congregations  screening  themselves  from  rojal  vengeance  hj 
woruupped  under  it  peaceably.  But  a  part  re-  frequentmg  the  churches  of  the  indulged  minis- 
fosed  its  protection,  and  opposed  their  breth-  ters.  But  a  few,  headed  by  Cameron  and  Oar- 
ren  for  acquiesoence.  The  recusants  were  vio-  gill,  met  at  Sanquhar  (June  22, 1680),  and  there 
lent  and  bitter  agaiust  the  indulged  ministers,  promulgated  ^'  A  Declaration  and  Testimonie  of 
Oameron  soon  became  a  powerfid  leader  of  the  the  true  Presbyterian,  Anti-Prelatic,  Anli-Eras- 
insnrgents,  and  when  the  government  issued  a  tian,  and  Persecuted  Party  in  Scotland,"  pro- 
proclamation  to  suppress  tnem,  he  found  him-  claimed  war  against  the  long  as  a  tyrant  and 
self  BO  prominent  m  the  opposition  that  he  usurper,  and  protested  agaSist  receiving  the 
deemed  it  necessary  to  flee  to  Holland  for  duke  of  York  in  Scotland.  Only  about  26 
safety.  He  however  returned  in  1680,  and  re-  horse  and  40  foot  forces  could  be  mustered  to 
newed  his  hostility  to  the  course  of  the  gov-  sustain  the  Sanquhar  dedaration.  But  tiiese 
emment,  and,  although  he  had  somewhat  com-  few  were  not  to  be  dismayed.  Tliey  boldly  took 
promised  himself  with  the  indulged  party,  stand  at  Aird's  Moss,  Eyle,  on  July  20  foUow- 
pushed  his  opposition  to  such  an  extreme  ing,  where  Cameron  fell  in  a  skirmish  with  sev- 
that|  soon  after  the  defeat  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  era!  of  his  followers.  CargUl  escaped  and  con- 
he  marched  into  Sanquhar  at  the  head  of  his  tinned  to  preadi  the  doctrines  of  tiie  sect,  in 
troops^  formally  declared  war  against  the  gov-  fields  and  woods.  When  the  royaHsts  added 
emment,  and  exasperated  the  royal  troops  to  the  test  (1681),  the  Covenanters,  or  Cameroni- 
an  attack  near  Aird's  Moss,  in  which  he  was  ans,  as  they  are  henceforth  to  be  known,  for- 
killed,  and  his  head  and  hands  were  cut  oflT,  mally  denounced  it  at  Lanark.  Jan.  12,  1682, 
carriM  to  Edinburgh,  and  publicly  exposed  on  and  again  affirmed  the  Sanquhar  declaration. 
Ketherbow  Port.  Before  the  engagement,  he  This  l£ey  repeated  again  in  1684,  and  in  1685, 
Indulged  in  the  severest  invectives  against  the  on  the  accession  of  tne  duke  of  York  (James 
indulgence,  and  all  who  favored  or  accepted  it^  n.),  hurled  again  from  Sanquhar  the  same  man- 
and  was  heard  to  pray  that  the  Lord,  in  the  ifesto  and  protest.  Thronghout  the  revolution 
battie,  would  '*  spare  tibe  ^reen  and  take  the  which  followed,  the  Cameronians  maintained 
ripe.^^  His  name,  first  appbed  to  his  followers,  the  same  inflexible  hostility  to  the  royal  usur- 
has  been  since  erroneously  extended  to  the  per-  pation  of  religious  freedom,  and  stand  to-day 
secuted  Presbyterians  in  generaL  The  26th  where  the^  did  in  the  Sanquhar  proclamation, 
regiment,  raised  at  the  revolution  out  of  the  though  with  less  fanaticism.  They  supported 
west  oounU'y  inhabitants,  was  called  the  Cam-  the  prince  of  Orange  on  his  assuming  the 
eronlan  regiment,  an  appellation  which  it  still  crown  of  England,  but  were  displeased  and  dis- 
retains.  Cameron  was  believed  by  his  follow-  appointed  by  the  form  in  which  the  Presbyte- 
ers  to  have  prophesied  the  &te  of  his  hands,  nan  church  was  restored.  In  1709  they  exert- 
on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  engagement  of  ed  all  their  influence  against  the  union  of  Scot- 
Aird^s  Moss.  He  gave  special  attention  to  land  and  England.  They  are  more  properly  in 
washing  them,  under  the  expectation  that  they  Scotiand  denominated  '^  Old  Presbyterian  Dis- 
were  soon  to  become  a  pubhc  spectacle.  senters,"  as  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  Presbyterian 
CAMEBONIANS,  a  sect  of  Scotch  Presby-  in  govemmentwand  dissenters  from  the  church 
terian  dissenters,  named  after  Bichard  Cameron,  of  Scotland.  The  presbytery  of  this  denomi- 
James  L  had  enforced  on  his  Scottish  subjects  nation  was  not  organized  until  Aug.  1, 1748, 
a  liturgy  which  the  people  abhorred  as  they  when  an  act  of  toleration  was  procured  in  their 
would  a  service  to  Baal.  This  exercise  of  the  favor.  Iliere  are  now  6  presbyteries,  united  in 
royal  prerogative  led,  in  1638,  to  the  formation  a  synod.  Their  numbers  in  Scotiand  are  ho- 
of the  covenant,  ^'  in  behalf  of  the  true  religion  tween  6,000  and  7,000.  They  have  a  synod  in 
and  the  freedom  of  the  kinffdom."  The  organi-  Lreland,  several  congregations  in  Ei^land,  and 
xation  oi  the  Scottish  presbytery  was  still  fur-  in  the  United  States  about  60  congregations, 
ther  oompleted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Presbvte-  CA2OIB00NS,  or  Camebonss,  a  river  of 
nan  form  of  church  government,  a  Calvinistic  Upper  Guinea.  It  enters  the  bight  of  Biafra 
confession  of  faith,  and  the  2  catechisms,  which  by  an  estuary  20  m.  wide,  in  which  are  several 
documents  are  the  standards  of  the  Scottish  lurge  islands.  Around  its  mouth  the  shores  are 
kirk  to  this  day.  The  act  of  1661  of  the  Eng-  overgrown  with  mangroves.  For  about  40  m. 
Ush  and  Scotch  parliaments  against  conventicles,  above  this,  it  preserves  an  average  breadth  of 
the  legalized  persecutions  conducted  by  Turner,  400  yards,  and  at  a  point  90  m.  distant  from  the 
Dalziel,  and  Drummond,  the  famous  writ  of  sea  it  forms  a  cataract  During  the  rainy  sea- 
law-borrows  issued  by  the  king  against  his  son  it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  any  size,  but 
Scottish  subjects  in  1670,  the  intercommuning  in  the  dry  season  its  depth  is  only  from  2  to  20 
expedient  of  Lauderdale  and  Sharpe,  and  the  feet.  Its  total  length  is  unknown.  On  one  of 
execntion  of  Mitchell  in  1679,  had  all  contrib-  the  islands  at  its  mouth  is  the  town  of  Came- 
uted  to  exasperate  the  Covenanters  to  a  degree  roons,  the  centre  of  an  important  commerce, 
where  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  duty,  in  the  importing  salt,  powdw,  cloths,  hats,  and  arms, 
creed  of  those  stem  old  followers  of  Knox,  ana  exporting  gum,  pepper,  ivoiy,  and  pahn  oiL 
The  Covenanters  had  made  a  stand  at  Bothwell  C AMEROONS'  MOUNTAIKS,  a  chain  of 
Bridge,  and  had  been  disastrously  defeated,  western  Africa.    The  highest  peak,  which  ia 
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eovered  nearly  to  the  soimiiit  wiUi  dense  woods,  hopeless  to  resist  the  increasing  demands  of  tibe 

has  an  eleyation  of  18,000  feet,  and  is  apparent-  plebeians.    He  is  the  great  hero  of  his  time, 

Ij  the  commencement   of  a   Tolcauio  range  and  his  Tirtnes  and  exploits  are  recorded  with 

stretching  N.  £.  and  nniting  with  the  Moun-  exaggerated  praise  by  livj  and  Plntarcfa. 

tains  of  the  Moon.  OAMIKATZIN,  or  GAcricAznr,  a  Mexican 

OAMETA,  a  flonrishing  town  in  the  province  king,  died  in  1621.    He  was  nephew  of  King 

of  Para,  Brazil.    It  is  situated  on  the  Tocan-  Montezuma,  and  reigned  over  Tezcnco,  the  prin- 

tins,  in  an  extremely  fertile  district,  whose  pop-  cipal  city  of  Anahnac.    The  best  citizens  of  the 

nlation  is  20,000.  state,  the  nobles  and  priests,  saw  with  indigna- 

OAMIGUIK  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Babuyanes  tion  the  humiliation  of  their  king  and  kingdom 
islands,  in  the  Malay  archipelago.  It  is  from  under  Ck>rtes  and  the  Spaniards.  Gaminatzin, 
7  to  9  m.  long,  high,  ana  very  hilly.  The  with  more  courage  and  enterprise  than  hb  unde, 
southern  part  consists  of  a  mountain  formerly  proposed  to  his  subjects  a  declaration  of  war 
a  volcano,  and  coral  rocks  extend  along  the  against  the  foreigners.  The  proposal  was  re- 
shores.  Tlie  port  of  San  Pio  Quinto,  on  the  ceived  with  enthusiasm,  and  Caminatzin  called 
W.  side  of  the  island,  is  the  only  place  which  upon  the  Spaniards  to  leave  the  country  imme- 
affords  even  tolerable  shelter  for  large  vessels,  diately  or  to  expect  to  be  treated  as  enemies. 

OAMILLUS,  Mabcus  Ftntirs,  a  Roman  magis-  Cortes  was  preparing  to  march  his  army  agunst 
trate,  died  of  pestilence  in  866  B.  0.,  whose  Tezcuco,  when  the  representations  of  Monte- 
name  is  connected  with  the  greatest  events  of  zuma  concemiuff  the  defences  of  the  town  and 
a  long  period  of  the  history  of  the  republic,  the  daring  of  the  population,  induced  him  to 
and  whose  life  has  probably  been  adorned  with  change  his  plan,  tati.  to  resort  to  treason  instead 
many  a  legend,  appears  first  as  censor  in  the  of  force.  At  his  instigation  Montezuma  invited 
year  408  B.  C,  then  several  times  as  consular  his  nephew  to  Mexico  to  become  reconciled  with 
tribune,  6  times  as  dictator,  and  twice  as  inter-  the  Spaniards.  The  answer  of  Caminatzin  was 
rex.  Having  served  during  the  siege  of  Yeii,  that  he  could  enter  Mexico  only  to  destroy  the 
and  in  the  war  agiunst  Falerii,  he  defeated,  in  tyrants  of  his  country.  Montezuma  then  de- 
his  Ist  dictatorship,  the  Falisci,  Capenates,  Fi-  spatched  secret  agents  to  Tezcuco  to  get  pos- 
denatea,  and  other  tribes,  advanced  to  Yeii,  sessionof  the  young  prince  by  whatever  means, 
penetrated  through  a  subterranean  passage  into  His  first  officers  and  nearest  inends  were  cor- 
the  city,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  its  siege,  which  rupted,  and  he  was  delivered  by  them  to  Cortea 
had  already  lasted  10  years.  He  made  his  tri-  and  imprisoned.  He  was  releaiBed  after  the  ex- 
umphal  entrance  at  Rome  in  a  chariot  drawn  pulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  supposed  to 
by  4  white  horses,  and  asked  the  10th  part  of  nave  nerished  soon  after  in  the  dege  of  Mexico, 
the  booty,  to  accomplish  a  vow  to  Apollo,  for  CAjUSARDS,  French  Protestants  who  re- 
which  circumstances  his  enemies  accused  him  belled  in  the  Cevennes  at  the  be^ning  of  the 
of  pride  and  extortion.  But  he  earned  new  18th  century,  so  called  from  a  kind  of  smock- 
glory  by  the  conquest  dT  Falerii,  which  surren-  frock  which  they  wore,  called  eamita  ;  they  are 
dered  to  his  generosity,  as  proved  in  the  repu-  also  called  Cevenols.  As  early  as  the  13th  cen- 
diation  of  an  act  of  treachery  committed  by  a  tury  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses  had  taken 
schoolmaster.  His  continued  opposition  to  the  refuge  in  the  Cevennes ;  and  their  opinions,  pre> 
emigration  of  the  people  to  Yeii,  rendered  him  vailing  among  a  sober  and  virtuous  people,  out- 
unpopular  ;  accused  of  having  embezzled  a  lived  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  ooca- 
part  of  the  booty  of  that  city,  he  left  Rome,  sionally  subjected.  After  the  reformation  they 
and  lived  in  exile  at  Ardea,  when  the  Oauls  adopted  the  Calvinistic  creed.  They  were  of  a 
under  Brennus  invaded  and  pillaged  Rome,  peaceful  disposition ;  but  during  the  reign  of 
He  repulsed  them  from  Ardea,  was  secretly  re-  Ix>uiB  XIY.  they  were  subjected  to  a  long  series 
called  by  the  defendera  of  the  oapitol,  and  ap-  of  violent  and  merciless  persecutions.  Promi* 
peared  at  Rome,  according  to  a  legend,  at  the  nent  among  their  enemies  was  the  Abb^Duchay- 
head  of  an  army,  at  the  moment  when  the  gold  la,  who  subjected  many  of  them  to  torture.  On 
for  which  the  Romans  purchased  peace  was  a  night  in  1702,  a  few  hundred  of  them  stole  to 
being  weighed  before  the  insulting  conqueror,  the  castie  of  Pont  de  Montvert,  his  resid^aee, 
^*  Rome  boys  her  freedom  with  iron,"  he  ex-  seized  on  the  hated  priest  and  mundered  him. 
chiimed,  and  proved  it.  He  routed  the  ^anls  This  was  the  ngnal  of  general  rebellion.  All 
twice,  had  a  new  triumph,  was  called  a  second  the  Cevenols,  or,  as  they  were  now  called,  tho 
Romulus,  and  prevailed  again  against  tho  de-  Camisards,  flew  to  arms,  incited  by  their  desire 
sertion  of  Rome,  now  in  ruins.  He  subse-  for  vengeance  and  incensed  by  the  speeches  and 
quently  defeated  a  coalition  of  the  .^ui,  Yol-  prophecies  of  some  among  them  who  pretended 
sci.  Etrurians,  and  Latins,  was  successful  in  a  to  be  in^ired.  "  No  taxes,''  and  '*  liberty  of 
war  against  Antium,  had  to  struggle  agdnst  the  conscience,"  were  the  devices  inscribed  on 
rivalry  of  Manlius,  and,  as  dictator  for  the  6th  their  standards.  They  were  commanded  by 
time,  against  the  agitation  of  Licinius  Stole,  and  bold  leaders :  Roland,  who  had  served  in  the 
was,  at  the  age  of  80,  once  more  victorious  army  and  possessed  some  military  knowledge ; 
over  the  Gauls.  Camillns  was  the  resolute  Jean  Cavalier,  a  journeyman  baker  who  at  onoo 
champion  of  the  patricians,  and  resigned  his  evinced  remarkable  talents ;  Ravenal  and  Abyas 
ith  dictatorship  in  807  B.  C^  when  he  found  it  Manrel,  suinamed  Oatinat.     It  was  an  awfol 
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war.  The  manhal  de  Montrevel,  whowas  first  family  discountenanced  his  suit;  and  the  king, 
sent  against  theoi,  thought  that  terror  and  se-  Joao  III.,  himself  supposed  to  have  been  in 
Terity  were  the  only  means  of  subduing  such  love  with  the  young  lady,  banished  him  from 
fanatics;  he  had  their  villages  burned,  and  all  the  the  capital.  Catarina  could  not  bear  the  sepa- 
prisoners  hanged  or  broken  on  the  wheel.  The  ration  from  her  lover,  and  died  of  a  broken 
Oamisards  in  their  turn  burned  and  pillaged  heart.  He  survived  her  about  80  years,  but  he 
Catholic  villages,  sacked  diurches,  and  massa-  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  In  his  despair  at  her 
ored  priests.  At  last  Marshal  V illars  succeeded  loss,  he  joined  the  Portuguese  expedit ion  against 
the  merciless  Montrevel,  and  tried  clemency  and  Morocco,  and  fought  like  a  lion,  but  had  the  mis- 
persuasion;  through  skilful  negotiations  and  gen-  fortune  to  lose  one  of  his  eyes,  which  disfigured 
erous  promises,  he  brought  a  number  of  Cam-  him  for  life.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon  in  1653, 
isards  to  terms,  among  them  Jean  Cavalier,  who  he  was  again  disappointed  in  his  eicpectations  of 
was  then  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  their  receiving  employment  at  the  court,  and  pro* 
(diiefs;  but  this  submission,  though  a  heavy  loss  oeeded  to  Goa,  where,  however,  soon  after  his 
to  the  insurgents,  did  not  bring  the  contest  to  arrival,  he  gave  offence  to  the  authorities  by  a 
a  dose.  Cavalier  was  cursed  as  a  traitor  by  satirical  poem  entitled  Dlaparata  na  Jndia^  in 
his  brethren ;  and  the  other  leaders,  and  espe-  which,  among  other  disparaging  allusions,  he 
clally  Roland,  continued  to  resist.  But  Roland  says  of  the  Portuguese  ofiloe-holders  iu  India, 
having  been  killed  in  1704  in  a  night  engage-  that  FoU  honra  e  praveito  nao  cdbe  num  saeo : 
ment,  the  hostilities  slackened,  the  country  was  ^' Honor  and  self-interest  are  never  found  in  the 
apparently  pacified,  and  Marshal  Villars  left  it  same  sack."  He  was  banished  to  Macao,  where 
for  otiier  service.  In  1705,  however,  Marshal  he  received  the  appointment  of  provedor  dos  d^ 
Berwick  had  again  to  crush  a  rebellion.  A  few  /unctos  (administrator  of  the  effects  of  the  de- 
years  later,  through  the  agencv  of  some  Dutch  ceased),  and  the  salary  connected  with  this  office, 
emissaries,  a  new  rising  took  place  in  the  Viva-  though  very  small,  was  sufficient  for  his  supports 
mis,  a  i>art  of  the  Cevennes  country ;  and  its  The  great  discoveries  which  had  disclosed  to 
snppression  was  a  hard  task  for  the  enfeebled  Portugal  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
government  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Camisards  key  to  the  Indies,  the  stirring  conflicts  with 
^were  honest  and  virtuous  people;  but  their  the  Moors,  the  efforts  of  the  missionary  to 
name  was  wrongfully  assumed  by  troops  of  rob-  Christianize,  while  the  explorer  sU'ove  to  ool- 
bers  who,  about  the  same  period,  pillaged  some  onize,  and,  above  all,  the  general  impetus 
parts  of  Languedoc — ^A  new  work  on  the  which,  after  the  advent  of  Gutenberg,  Colum- 
Camisards,  by  £rnest  Alby,  was  published  in  bus,  and  Luther,  electrified  the  mental  atmos- 
Paris  in  1858.  phere  of  Europe,  and  inspired  the*  muse  of  the 

CAMLET,  a  plain  stuff,  sometimes  wholly  of  Italian  and  Spanish  poetSi  exerted  a  powerful 

goat^s  hair ;  sometimes  having  the  warp  of  hair  infiuence  upon  the  ardent  imagination  of  the 

and  tiie  woof  half  hair  and  half  silk ;  sometimes  Lusitanian ;  and  with  a  mind  richly  stored  with 

both  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  wool ;  and  some-  classical  learning,  with  a  heart  purified  by  his 

times  the  warp  of  wool  and  the  woof  of  thread,  romantic  love  for  Catarina,  and  the  most  enthu- 

The  true  oriental  camlet  is  made  of  Angora  siastio  admiration  for  the  achievements  of  his 

goats'  hair.    Its  name  is  derived  from  its  bav-  native  country,  CamoSns  resolved  to  do  for 

ing  been  made  originally  of  camels'  hidr.  Portugal  what  Homer  had  done  f(Nr  Greece,  ai^ 

CAMMERHOF,  Fbbdbrio,  a  Moravian  bish-  wrote  his  ^^Lusiad,"  or  Os  Luiiada^  so  called 

op,  died  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  April  8,  1751.    He  after  the  mythological  hero  Lnsus,  who,  in  com- 

oame  to  America  in  1746  to  assist  Bishop  Span*  pany  with  Ulysses,  visited  Portugal  and  founded 

genberg  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.    He  re-  the  city  of  Lisbon  under  the  name  of  Ulyssipo- 

mained  till  1750  at  the  Moravian  establishments  lis.  This  great  epic  was  completed  by  CamoQns 

on  the  Susquehanna,  when  he  went  to  Ononda*  during  his  stay  in  Macao,  where  a  grotto  is 

ga  to  preach  to  the  Iroquois.    In  4  years  he  had  stiU  pointed  out  to  which  the  poet  frequently 

bwtized  89  Indians.  resoited  to  write.     In  1561  he  received  per- 

CAMOfiNS,  Luis  ]>x,  the  greatest  among  the  mission  to  return  to  Goa.    But  here  one  ca- 

Pwtuguese  poets,  bom  in  Lisbon  in  1524,  died  lamity  after  another  befell  him.    First  stripped 

there  in  1579.    His  &ther,  who  descended  from  of  every  thing  he  possessed  by  a  shipwreck,  he 

anancient  Galioian  family,  was  a sea-ci^tain,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  for  debt  immediately 

was  shipwrecked  in  1552  on  the  coast  of  Goa.  after  his  arrival  at  Goa,  and  detained  there 

Yoong  Camodns,  who  inherited  an  ardent  love  until  1569,  when  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  where 

fbr  the  excitement  of  sea  life,  and  an  adventu-  the  rest  of  his  life  was  doomed  to  the  most 

rous  disposition  generally,  commenced  his  stud-  abject  poverty.    King  Sebastian  granted  him 

ies  in  1588  at  the  university  of  Coimbra,  and  a  pension  of  15,000  reis,  equivalent  to  the  small 

mroired  his  teachers,  Diogo  de  Teive,  Vicente  sum  of  $21,  a  year;  and  this  pittance,  misera- 

Fabricius,  and  Pedro  Nunes,  with  great  con-  ble  as   it    was,  was  subsequently  withheld. 

fidence  in  his  genius.    He  left  the  university  For  some  time  he  was  supported  by  a  devo- 

with  a  high  literary  reputation ;  but  a  passion  ted  Javanese  servant^  Antonio,  who  collected 

which  he  conoeived  for  a  lady  of  the  court,  Cata-  alms  for  him  during  the  night   and  nursed 

rina  de  Atayada,  blighted  his  prospects  in  the  him  daring  the  day;  and  afterward  he  was  re- 

very  commencement  of  his  career.    The  lady's  moved  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died.    After 
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Ms  death  he  was  called  the  '*  Apollo  Portn-  cavalry  aoldien,  with  their  aooontremeota,  aU 
gaeZ)'^  "  Cam5es  o  Grande,''  a  monament  sleeping  with  their  feet  towajrd  a  fire  in  its 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  medals  stmck  in  his  centre.  Biyoaao  tents  have  heen  introdnced 
honor;  his  '^Losiad'*  was  translated  into  for-  into  the  fVenoh  sendee  since  1887.  They  con* 
eign  languages,  and  warmly  praised  by  both  sist  of  a  tissue  of  cotton  cloth  impregni^ed  with 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Tasso.  Tieck  founded  a  caontchoao,  and  tims  made  water^proof.  Every 
novel  npon  the  poet's  death  (Tod  dea  DichUri)^  man  carries  a  portion  of  this  cloth,  and  the 
and  Portognese  and  foreigners  flock  to  the  different  pieces  are  rapidly  attached  together 
Lusiad  groUo  at  Hacao,  which  has  been  adorn-  by  means  of  da^s.  In  the  selection  of  a  camp, 
ed  in  a  beautifnl  manner  by  Mr.  Htzhugh.  an  good  water  withm  a  convenient  distance  is  es* 
English  admirer  of  the  poet  Camo^ns'  lifcL  sential,  as  is  the  proximity  of  woods  for  fir^ 
which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of  wood  and  means  of  shelter.  Good  roadsi 
Cervantes,  presents  a  sad  record  of  the  stmg-  canals,  or  navigable  streams  are  important  to 
gles  of  a  chivalric  man  of  genius  with  nncon-  famish  the  troops  with  the  necessaries  of  lift^ 
genial  circnmstances.  Beside  the  *^  Lnsiad,"  if  they  are  encamped  for  a  long  period.  The 
he  wrote  sonnets,  which  are  devoted  to  love,  vicinity  of  swamps  or  stagnant  water  is  to  be 
chiefly  to  his  love  for  Catarina,  to  the  celebra-  avoided.  Thegroond  to  tw  snitable  for  defence 
tion  of  virtue,  and  to  friendship.  In  these  son-  must  admit  of  mancBuvres  of  troops.  As  far  as 
nets  he  pays  a  graceful  homage  to  his  teachers,  poedble  the  cavalrv  and  infantry  should  be  es* 
and  a  warm  tribute  to  his  friend  Noronha.  The  tabUshed  on  a  sinffle  line,  the  former  npon  the 
sonnets  written  shortly  before  his  death  breathe  wings,  the  latter  in  the  centre.  The  sfaeltera 
the  purest  imagination.  The  most  celebrated  or  huts  are  arranged,  as  nearly  as  the  nature  of 
of  his  '*  Redondhillas"  is  that  suggested  to  him  the  ground  admit^  in  streets  peipendicular  to  the 
by  his  escape  from  shipwreck.  He  also  wrote  front,  and  extending  from  one  end  of  the  camp 
UanfiM  on  the  model  of  Petrarch's  Camonii  to  the  other.  In  arranging  a  camp,  however,  no 
odes,  sextinas,  elegies,  stanzas  composed  in  universal  rule  can  be  laid  down,  bat  the  com- 
ottava  rimOy  eclogues^  and  8  comedies.  El  mander  must  decide  according  to  circumstances 
Bey  SeleueOj  founded  npon  the  well-known  whether  to  form  his  army  in  1  or  2  lines^  and 
anecdote  of  the  king  who  resigns  his  wife,  npon  the  relative  positions  of  in&ntry,  cavalry, 
Stratonice,  to  his  son  Antiochus;  FUedemo^  and  artiUerv.  The  guards  of  camps  are:  l,tho 
and  Oa  AmphUrydas^  his  most  valuable  contri-  camp-goard,  which  serves  to  keep  good  order 
bution  to  the  Portuguese  stage.  His  fame,  and  discipline,  prevent  desertions,  and  give  the 
however,  rests  apon  his  '^Lufdad."  Patriotism  is  alarm ;  2,  detachments  of  infimtry  and  cavshy: 
the  leading  sentiment  of  this  national  poem,  denominated  pickets,  stationed  in  frcmt  and 
which  aboonds  in  picturesque  descriptions  of  on  the  flanks,  whi(^  intercept  reconnoitring 
storms  and  scenery,  and  in  pathetic  allusions  to  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  give  timely  notice  of 
Portugal's  inflaence  in  extending  the  area  of  a  hostile  approach;  and  8,  grand  guards,  qr 
Christendom.  The  most  remarkable  passages  outposts^  which  are  large  detachments  posted  in 
are  those  referring  to  the  tragic  end  of  Inez  de  surrounding  villages,  farm-houses,  or  small  field 
Oastro,  and  to  Adimaastor,  the  my  thol(^cal  ruler  works,  from  which  they  can  watch  the  move- 
of  the  sea,  who  uses  his  supreme  influence  for  ments  of  the  ^emy.  They  should  not  be  so 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  progress  of  Vasco  da  far  from  the  camp  as  to  be  beyond  succor  in  case 
Gama.  A  copy  of  the  Ist  edition  of  the  ^'Lusiad,"  of  attack.  Imme^tely  after  arriving  on  the 
which  appeared  in  1572,  is  in  the  possession  of  ground,  the  number  of  men  to  be  famished  for 
Lord  Holland's  fiunily.  A  magnificent  edition  ruards  aud  pickets  are  detailed;  the  posts  to 
Was  published  by  Didot  in  1817  for  the  editor,  be  occupied  by  tiiem  are  designated ;  the  places 
8onzaBotelho.  nis  complete  works  were  edited  for  distribntion  of  provisions  mentioned;  and, 
by  Barreto  Feio  and  Monteiro,  Hamburg,  1884.  in  general,  all  arrangements  made  concerning 
The  best  English  translation  is  that  of  Mickle.  the  interior  and  exterior  police  and  service  of 
The  Spanish  translators  are  Gomez  de  Tapia,  the  camp. — One  of  the  most  ancient  camps 
Garzes,  and  Lamberto  €ril.  The  French  trans-  mention^  in  histoiy  is  that  of  tiie  Israel- 
lation  is  by  l£illi6,  the  Grerman  by  Donner,  the  ites  at  their  exodus  from  Egypt.  It  formed 
Italian  bv  Nervi,  and  the  Polish  by  Przybylski.  a  large  square^  divided  for  the  different  tribeSi 
CAMPj  a  place  of  repose  for  troops,  whether  had  in  the  middle  the  camp  of  the  Levites 
for  one  night  or  a  longer  time,  and  whether  in  with  the  tabemade,  and  a  principal  gate  or 
tents,  in  bivouac,  or  with  any  such  shelter  as  entrance,  which,  wiUi  an  acyseent  open  space, 
may  be  hastily  constructeid.  Troops  are  was  at  the  same  time  a  forum  and  mar- 
cantoned  when  distributed  among  villages,  or  ket-place.  But  the  form,  the  dimen^ons^ 
when  j^aced  in  huts  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  and  the  intrenchments  of  the  regular  military 
Barracks  are  permanent  military  quarters,  camps  of  the  Hebrews,  or  their  enemies,  caa 
Tents  were  deemed  unwholesome  by  Napoleon,  scarcely  be  traced.— The  camp  of  the  Greeks 
who  preferred  that  the  soldier  should  bivouac,  before  Troy  was  dose  npon  the  sea-shore,  to 
sleeping  with  his  feet  toward  the  fire,  and  pro-  shelter  their  ships  drawn  npon  the  land,  divided 
tected  fit>m  the  wind  by  slight  sheds  and  into  separate  quarters  for  the  different  tribes^ 
bowers.  Mi^or  Bibley,  of  the  American  army,  and  fortified  with  ramparts  fronting  thed^ 
has  invented  a  tent  whidh  will  accommodate  20  and  the  sea,  and  externally  with  a  high  mount 
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of  eartlu  strengUiened  with  wooden  toiren  of  the  barbaronB  nations  of  antiqnitj  were  often 

against  the  salliee  of  the  besieged.    The  bravest  sorronnded  with  a  fortification  of  wagons  and 

of  their  chie£9,  as  AoluIIes  and  AJax,  were  post-  oarts,  as  for  instance,  tliat  of  the  Gimbri,  in  their 

ed  at  the  extremities.    The  camp  of  the  Lace-  last  battle  agfunst  the  Romans  (101  R  0.), 

diemonians  was  circolar,  and  not  withont  the  which  camp  was  so  fi^cely  defended,  after  their 

legolar  precaations  of  sentries  and  yidettes. —  defeat,  by  their  wives. — ^An  Intbekohbd  Gahp 

Tlie  Roman  camp  varied  according  to  the  season  is  a  camp  sorronnded  by  defensive  works, 

of  the  year,  the  length  of  time  it  was  to  be  occn*  which  serves  also  as  a  fortification,  and  is 

pied,  the  number  of  legions,  as  well  as  the  intended  accordingly  for  prolonged  use. 

natore  of  the  ground,  and  other  ciroumstancea.  CAMPAGNA^  town  of  NaiSes,  the  see  of  a 

A  historian  of  the  time  of  the  empire  mentions  bishop,  20  miles  £.  of  Salerno,  built  in  the  midst 

oamps  of  every  shape,  circular,  oblong,  &o. ;  but  of  lotij  mountains,  and  containing  a  catiie- 

the  regular  form  of  the  Roman  camp  was  quad-  dral,  diinrches,  convents,  a  college,  &c    Pop. 

raagular.    Its  place  was  determined  by  augurs  6,750. 

and  according  to  the  4  quarters,  with  the  front  to  CAMPAGNA  DI  ROMA,  thtf  plain  surround- 

the  rising  sun;  it  wasmeasured  with  a  gnomon;  ing  Rome.    It  nearly  coincides  with  the  an- 

a  square  of  700  feet  was  regarded  as  suffident  cient  province  of  Latilum,  and  is  bounded  K.  by 

for  20,000  men.    It  was  divided  into  an  upper  tiie  Tiber  and  Teverone,  £.  by  a  branch  of  the 

and  lower  part^  separated  by  a  large  open  space,  Apennines^  8.  and  8.  W.  by  the  Mediterranean, 

and  by  2  chief  lines  (decumana  and  cardo),  run*  and  is  about  65  m.  long  by  45  broad.    The  land 

ning  from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  K.  to  8.,  and  by  is  very  plainly  volcanic,  the  lakes  lying  in 

several  streets.    It  had  4  gates,  the  principid  of  craters,  and  some  of  them,  as  Lake  Regillu& 

which  were  the  decuman  and  the  prstorian,  having  a  regular  conical  form.    The  north  and 

which  no  soldier  could  pass  without  leave,  under  north-eastern   part   of  the  Campagna,  lying 

pain  of  death,  and  was  surrounded  with   a  on  the  dopes  qi  the  Apeniunes,  is  pleasant  and 

rampart,  separated  by  a  space  of  200  feet  from  salubrious,  but  the  lowlands  are  afflicted  by  a 

the  inner  camp,  a  ditch,  and  a  mound  of  earth,  malaria  which  is  disastrous  to  the  life  and  health 

All  these  intrenchments  were  made  by  the  of  laborers.    The  Oampagna  includes  the  well- 

soldiers  themselves,  who  handled  the  pickaxe  known  Pontine  mwshes,  which  cover  a  plain 

and  the  spade  as  dexterously  as  the  sword  or  some  24  m.  long,  and  from  8  to  10  m.  in 

the  lance ;  they  levelled  the  ground,  and  fixed  breadth.     These   marshes   were    formed   by 

the  paltsaaes,  which  they  carried  along,  around  several    small    streams,    Ufens,    Nymphssus, 

the  intrenchmoits  into  a  kind  of  hedge  of  irreg-  Amasenus,  and  some  others,  which,  finding  no 

nlar  points.    In  the  middle  of  the  upper  &»  outlet  to  the  sea,  spread  over  the  land.    As 

vision  was  the  pavilion  of  the  general  (prmUh  late,  however,  as  812  B.  0.,  it  must  have  been 

rium)y  forming  a  square  of  200  feet ;  around  it  dry,  for  the  Appian  way  was  then  carried  over 

the  auguraciUumj  the  qtuBftoriumi  or  quarters  this  portion  ot  the  Campagna.    In  the  course 

of  the  treasurers  of  the  army,  the  forum^  serv-  of  150  years  the  marshes  spread  out  to  their 

ing   as    a  market   and  meeting   place,    and  present  extent    Attempts  were  made  to  drain 

the  tents  of  the  legati^  those  of  the  tribunes  op-  them  by  Julius  C»sar  and  by  Augustus.    A 

posite  their  respective  legions,  and  of  the  com-  canal  was  constructed  parallel  to  the  Appian 

mandera  of  foreign  auxiliary  troops.    In  the  way,  and  Horace  speaks  of  travelling  on  it  in 

lower  division  were  the  tents  of  the  inferior  the  year  87  B.  0.     In  A.  D.  1778  Pius  YL 

ofiBoers  and  the  legions,  the  Roman  horse,  the  commenced  draining  the   swamp,  but  with- 

iriauri\  thejmn^jpM^  the  A(utati^  &c;  and  on  ont  much  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  in* 

the  flanks  the  companies  of  foreign  horse  and  habitants.    Hot  sulphur  springs  are  found  be- 

foot,  carefully  kept  apart.     The  tents  were  tween  Rome  and  Tivoli.    In  early  days  the 

covered  with  skins,  each  containing  10  soldiers,  Oampagna  was  peopled  with  many  small  cities, 

and  their  deeanus;  the  centurions  and  standard-  Of  the  inhabitants,  the  Albans  were  the  most 

bearers  at  the  head  of  their  companies.    In  the  iK>weilul.    When  the  Romans  conquered  them, 

apaoe  between  the  2  diviaons,  which  was  called  these  cities  were  destroyed.    They  were  after* 

principia^  were  the  platform  of  the  general,  for  ward  repeopled  from  the  capital,  but  rebelling, 

the  exercise  of  justice  as  well  as  for  harangues,  were  punished,  and  finally  were  left  entirely 

the  altar,  the  sacred  images,  and  the  not  less  desolate.    In  the  time  of  Biodorus,  44  B.  0., 

sacred  military  ensigns.    In  exceptional  cases  there  was  noticeable  a  decay  and  desolation  in 

the  camp  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  stones,  many  parts  of  Italy.     8trabo,  in  A.  D.  25, 

and  sometimes  even  the  quarters  of  the  soldiers  also  spoke  of  this  fact    According  to  Pliny, 

were  of  the  same  material.    The  whole  camp  Hiq   farms    in    the   Oampagna   belonged   to 

ofibred  the  aspect  of  a  city ;  it  was  the  only  proprietors  who  resided  in  the  city,  and  left 

fortress  the  Romans  constructed.    Among  the  them  to  the  labor  of  slaves  and  the  care  of 

most  permanent  memorials  of  tiie  Roman  occu-  overseers.    Among  these  slaves,  every  thing 

patton  of  Britain  is  the  retention  of  the  Latin  was  done  to  encourage  celibacy.    Pliny  states 

eoitra  (camp),  as,  in  whole  or  part^  the  name  that  0.  0»oilius  Olaudius  Isidorus  died,  leaving 

of  a  great  number  of  places  first  occupied  by  4,116  of  them.    The  climate  of  this  re^on 

them*  as  military  posts,  as  Doncaster,  Ldcester,  around  Rome  has  considerably  changed  smce 

Voroeeter, Ohester, Winchester,  te.-—Thecamps  the  palmy  days  of  the  city.    In  the  year  480 
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B.  C.  there  vas  bdo  v  upon  the  ground  for  40  Pyr6n6e8,  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name.    The 

days,  and  now  it  is  rarely  present  for  so  long  a  valley  is  bounded  by  uont  Aigre,  traversed  by 

time  as  2  days.    During  the  winter  and  early  the  river  Adour,  contains  the  ancient  convent 

spring  the  vegetation  is  rich  and  flourishing,  of  Medous,  the  priory  St.  Panl,  and  the  village 

but  in  summer  the  Oampagna  has  a  dry  and  TEsponnes ;  is  celebrated  for  its  piotnresque 

barren  appearance.    The  laborers  for  the  forms  scenery,  for  its  stalactite  grotto,  and  for  its 

are  peasants  from  the  hills,  strong,  hardy  men,  quarries  of  green,  red,  and  Isabel  marble,  whidi 

but  many  of  them  are  always  more  or  less  extend  along  the  Adour  and  the  road  leading 

affected  by  the  malaria.   The  Gampagna  is  divid-  to  Bagndres  de  Bigorre.    Jean  Paul  Richter's 

ed  judicially  into  the  Oomarca  di  Boma,  and  Campanerthal  was  inspired  by  the  beauties  of 

Frosinone.    The  principal  modem  towns  are  this  valley. 

Tivoli,  Velletri,  Frascati,  Terracina,  Osda,  and  CAMPAN,     JsANins     LoinsB     HsNimnTK 

Palestrina.    The  great  interest  felt  concerning  Gxnest,  a  Fi^nch  teacher,  bom  Oct  6, 1762, 

this  plain  arises  from  the  situation  of  Rome,  in  Paris,  died  March  16,  182d,  at  Mantes.    She 

whose  ruins  lie  scattered  on  every  side.    Across  was  appointed  reader  to  the  daughters  of  Lonia 

the  desolate  Gampagna  stretch  the  long  lines  of  XV.  when  only  15,  and  after  her  marriage 

the  aqueducts,  whose  broken  and  now  useless  with  M.  Campan,  attached  to  the  person  of 

arches  fitly  represent  the  state  to  which  the  Marie  Antoinette.    She  showed  great  devotion 

"mistress  of  the  world"  has  fallen.  to  her  royal  mistress  during  the  revolutionary 

CAMPAIGN.  This  term  is  very  often  troubles,  and  barely  escaped  with  her  life  on 
used  to  denote  the  military  operations  which  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries.  Bereft  of  all 
are  carried  on  during  a  war  within  a  single  her  fortune  by  the  revolution,  she  opened  a 
year ;  but  if  these  operations  take  place  on  2  young  ladies*  boarding  school  at  St.  Germain  in 
or  more  independent  seats  of  war,  it  would  be  1796,  secured  the  patronage  of  Mme.  Beauhar- 
scarcely  logical  to  comprise  the  whole  of  them  nais,  afterward  the  empress  Josephine,  attract- 
under  the  head  of  one  campaign.  Thus  what  ed  the  attention  and  won  the  esteem  of  Napo* 
may  be  loosely  called  the  campiugn  of  1800  leoD,  by  whom  she  was,  in  1806,  appointed 
comprises  2  di»tinct  campaigns,  conducted  each  superintendent  of  the  school  he  founded  at 
quite  independently  of  the  other :  the  cam-  £oouen  for  the  daughters,  sisters,  and  nieces  of 
paign  of  Italy  (Marengo),  and  the  campaign  officers  killed  on  the  battle-field,  over  which 
of  Germany  (ilohenlinden).  On  the  other  she  presided  7  years  until  it  was  suppressed  by* 
hand,  since  the  almost  total  disuse  of  winter  the  Bourbons.  She  was  the  sister  of  M. 
quarter^},  the  end  of  the  year  does  not  al-  Genest,  the  French  republican  minister  to  the 
ways  mark  the  boundary  between  the  close  United  States,  during  the  2d  administration 
of  one  distinct  series  of  warlike  operations  of  Washington.  Her  works  upon  education 
and  the  commencement  of  another.  There  are  scarcely  rise  above  mediocrity ;  but  her  JottfiuU 
nowadays  many  other  military  and  political  an^dotique^  her  Corretpoitdanee  inSdiU  atee 
considerations  far  more  important  in  war  than  la  reine  Hortenat,  and  her  Memoireg  mr  la  Xfis 
the  change  of  the  seasons.  Thus  each  of  the  pricee  de  Marie  Antoinette  are  full  of  interest, 
campaigns  of  1800  consists  of  2  distinct  portions :  CAMPAN  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andslnsia, 
a  general  armistice  extending  over  the  time  pop.  nearly  6,000;  87  m.  £.  N.  £.  of  Seville^ 
from  July  to  September  divides  them,  and  al-  on  the  river  Madre,  near  its  junction  with  the 
though  the  campaign  of  Germany  is  brought  to  Guadalquivir.  It  has  remains  of  Moorish  ardii- 
a  close  in  Dec.  1800,  yet  that  of  Italy  continues  tecture,  one  parish  diurch,  several  monasteries^ 
during  the  first  half  of  Jan.  1801.    Glausewitz  and  6  schools. 

justly  observes  that  the  campaign  of  1812  does  CAMPAN  A,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Ye- 

evidently  not  end  with  Dec.  81  of  that  year,  rona,  in  Lombardy.     A  victory  was   gained 

when  the  French  were  still  on  the  Niemen,  here  by  the  French,  under  Bonaparte^  over  the 

and  in  foil  retreat,  but  with  their  arrival  behind  Anstrians,  Nov.  21, 1796. 

Uie  Elbe  in  Feb.  1813,  where  they  again  col-  0  A  MPANELL A,  Tommabo,  an  Italian  philo9* 

lected  their  forces,  the  impetus  which  drove  opher,  bom  at  Stiio  in  Calabria,  Sept  6,  1668, 

them  homeward  having  ceased.    Still,  winter  died  in  Paris,  March  21,  1689.     When  very 

remaining  always  a  season  during  wMch  fatigue  young    he    displayed    unusual    aptitude    for 

and  exposure  will,  in  oar  latitudes,  reduce  ao-  learning,    especially    languages.      His    father 

tive  armies  at  an  excessive  rate,  a  mutual  sus-  wished  to  send  him  to  Naples  to  fit  himself  for 

pension  of  operations  and  recruiting  of  strength  a  lawyer,  but  he  followed  his  own  predilections, 

very  often  coincide  with  tiiat  time  of  the  year ;  and  joining  the  Dominicans,  pursued  the  study 

and  although  a  campaign,  in  the  strict  sense  of  of  theology.  When  but  17  years  of  age,  studying 

the  word,  means  a  series  of  warlike  operations  at  Gosenza,  his  professor  was  engsged  to  take 

closely  connected  together  by  one  strategetical  part  in  a  discussion  upon  philosophy  with  the 

plan  and  directed  toward  one  strategetical  object,  fVanciscans;  but  being  somewhat  unwell,  sent 

campaigns  may  still  in  most  cases  very  conve-  young  Gampanella  in  his  place,  who  astonished 

niently  be  named  by  the  year  in  which  their  his  audience  by  the   force  of  his  argument 

decisive  actions  are  fought  agunst  Aristotle.    In  1590,  he  published  his 

CAMPAN,  a  French  town,  pop.  estimated  at  own  opinions;  the  work  gained  him  some  ad- 

from  8,000  to  4,500,  in  the  department  of  Hautes  mirers,  but  so  many  enemies  that  he  left  Ni^lea 
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and  went  snooessiyely  to  Borne,  Yeidoe,  Eior-  ied  cities  of  Herculanenm  and  Pompeii.  Be- 
enoei,  Padaa,  and  Bologna.  In  1696  he  returned  side  these,  its  principal  cities  were  Bain,  Ko- 
to Naples,  and  went  thence  to  his  native  place,  oeria,  Neapolis,  Salemnm,  and  Capua,  which 
Being  suspected  of  joining  a  conspiracy  against  was  founded  by  the  Etroscaus,  who  named  it 
the  Spanish  eovernment,  he  was  seized  and  put  after  their  leader  Oapys,  a  companion  of  ^Eneas. 
to  the  rack  7  times,  and  was  finally  carried  to  In  the  year  420  B.  0.,  it  was  subjugated  by  the 
Spain  and  imprisoned.  In  the  year  1626  Pope  Samnites ;  in  848  B.  0.  it  was  received  into  the 
Urban  YIII.  obtained  his  extradition  f^om  protection  of  Rome,  but  revolted  to  Hannibal 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  he  was  transferred  to  after  his  victory  at  Cann»,  216  B.  0.  It  was 
theinqnisitionatRome.  He  was  set  at  liberty  retaken  211  B.  0.,  and  punished  by  the  Ro- 
in  1629.  But  the  Spaniards  looked  upon  him  mans,  its  senators  being  executed,  and  many  of 
with  hoatile  feelings,  and  in  1684  he  fled  to  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  The  first  in- 
Franoe.  Landing  at  Marseilles,  Peirte  invited  iuibitants  of  Campania  were  Ausones  and  C^ 
him  to  Aix,  where  he  spent  a  few  months,  and  or  Opici,  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Etms- 
thenoe  went  to  Paris.  By  the  aid  of  Bicheliea  cans.  In  the  time  of  the  Eomans,  the  l^dicini 
he  received  from  Louis  XHL  a  pension  of  dwelt  in  the  N.  W.  near  the  firontier  of  Samni- 
2,000  livres.  He  entered  a  I>Qminioan  oonventi  nm,  and  the  Picentini  inhabited  tile  S.  K  por** 
where  he  ended  his  life.  Campanella  had  tion  of  the  country.  The  region  of  Campania 
talents,  but  his  imagination  held  too  strong  a  is  deddedly  volcanic,  and  the  soil  extremely 
away  over  his  reasoning  powers.  Hewa8£»-  fertile.  In  some  parts  crops  are  harvested  8 
tinguiahedradier  for  undermining  other  systems  times  In  a  year.  This  fertility,  joined  with  an 
than  for  rainng  one  of  his  own;  His  most  cel»-  equable  climate,  an  air  mil^y  tempered  Irf  soft 
brated  works  were  written  during  his  imprison-  sefr-breezee,  and  the  most  beautiM  scenery, 
ment.  Among  them  are  the  foUowing :  PhUo-  gave  tiie  title  Felix  to  tlie  land,  which  "it 
Bophia  Bationalu  ;  UniMnalu  Phuouphia  ;  still  retains,  being  now  the  Campagwi  FtUc$  of 
Apologia  pro  Oalilmo^  1622,  4to;  De  Prmdsoti-  Naples. 

natione^  Mlectiono^  JSepr&bcUume,  ot  AvxiHio  Di-  CAMPANILE  (Ital.  eampana^  a  bell),  a  bell 

vinm  GraHcB,  eontra  Thomutieot^  Paris,  1686;  tower,  either  attached  to  a  church,  or  an  inde- 

De  Monarehia  MkpameOy  translated  into  £ng-  pendent  edifice.    The  most  remarimble  roeci- 

liflh,  Lond.  1684.  mens  are  those  at  Cremoua,  Florence,  lisa^ 

CAMPANHA,  a  city  of  Brazil,  pop.  6,000,  in  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Bavenna.    The  tower  at 

the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  on  the  left  bank  Cremona  is  896  feet  high,  498  steps  leading  to 

of  thePalmello,  with  churches,  schools,  ahoa*  the  summit.    It  was  begun  in  1288,  and  the 

pitaL  and  some  other  institutions.  bells  were  cast  in  1578.    In  the  8d  story  is  a 

CAMPANI,  Mattxo   and    Giuskpfb,   two  very  large  astronomical  dock,  built  in  16^ 

brothers^  natives  of  the  diocese  of  SpoletO)  The  one  at  Florence  was  commenced  by  Giotto 

Italy,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17tn  cen-  in  1884;  after  his  death,  the  tower  was  contin* 

tury.    Katteo,  the  elder  brother,  or  Campani  ued  by  Taddeo  Gaddi.    It  is  276  feet  in  height, 

Ahmenis,  as  he  was  called,  held  the  curacy  of  a  and  has  4  stories,  of  which  the  1st  and  4th  are 

parish  in  Borne.    Both  of  them  are  known  in  higher  than  either  of  the  otiier  2.     On  the 

sdenoe  as  opticians.    Matteo  was  the  inventor  bsaement  story  are  2  ranges  of  tablets  in  re* 

of  illuminated  dock  dials,  and  cdebrated  fbr  lie^  designed  by  Giotto,  and  executed  partly  by 

being  the  first  to  grind  object  glasses  of  great  him,  and  the  remainder  by  Andrea  Pisano  ana 

ibcal  length — ^205  palms,  or  160  feet  focal  ^  Luca  della  Robbia.    Above  these  are  16  large 

tanoe,  being  the  largest.    With  Campani's  ob-  statues.  4  on  each  side  of  the  tower.     The 

ject  glaflseS)  2  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  were  cost  or  this  campanile  was  very  great>  about 

diaoovered.    Campani  also  made  some  experi-  1,000  florins  for  each  braccia,  which  is  2  feet 

mentB  with  triple  eye-glasses^  to  destroy  chro-  square.      The    leaniug    tower    of   Pisa   was 

matio  aberration.     The  thermometrical  irregu-  begun  in  1174  by  Bonaunus  of  Pisa,  and  William 

larities  of  pendulum  vibrations  also  engaged  his  of  Innspruck.    It  is  178  feet  high,  cylindrical  in 

attention.    The  younger  brother,  Giuseppe,  was  form,  and  50  feet  in  diameter.    The  summit  is 

also  an  optician  and  astronomer,  and  constructed  reached  by  880  steps.   The  fact  which  gives  it  the 

his  own  telescopes.  name  by  which  it  is  so  well  known,  is  that  it 

CAMPANIA,  a  portion  of  andent  Italy,  lying  leans  18  feet  from  the  perpendicular.    This  fault 

S.£.ofLatium,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  was  manifest  before  its  completion,  and  was 

the  river  Lbns.    Samnium  bounded  it  on  the  N.  guarded  against  by  extra  braces,  and  an  <^pta- 

and  R,  Lncaniaon  the  S.  £.,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  tion  of  the  stone  in  the  highest  portion.    The 

sea  on  the  S.  and  W.    The  largest  river  of  Cam-  7  bells  on  the  top,  the  largest  of  which  wdghs 

pania  was  tiie  Yultnmus:  the  smaller  streams  12,000  lbs.,  are  so  placed  as  to  counteract  by 

were  the  liria,  Clanius,  Save,  Samus,  Silarus,  their  gravity  the  leaning  of  the  tower.    The 

and  Sebethus.    It  also  contained  several  lakes,  Garisenda  at  Bologna  is  153  feet  high,  and 

most  of  them  filling  the  craters  of  extinct  vol-*  leans  8  feet  6  inches.    The  Asinelli  at   the 

canoes.    The  largest  oi  them  were  Acherusia,  same  place  is  871  feet  in  height,  and  leans  8 

litema,  Lucrinus,  and  Avernus,  on  the  W.  feet  6  inches.    The  Seville  cathedral  has  a  cam- 

of  the    Monte   Nuovo.     Within  its  borders  panile  850  feet  high,  completed  by  Guiver  the 

stands  Mount  Yesuvius,  and  there  are  the  bur-  Moor  in  1568.    This  tower  is  called  La  Qiralday 
TOL.  IV. — ^21 
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from  a  brasen  figure  in  the  top,  whioh  weigbs  )aad«    The  prodnctioiu  in  1860  were  827,895 

a  ton  and  a  half  yet  turns  with  the  wind.  bosbelSi  of  corn,  48,889  of  oats,  48,487  lbs.  of 

CAMPANILE,  an  Italian  nuasionary,  bom  in  butter,  and  8,167  of  wooL    The  public  schools 

1702  near  Naples,  died  in  the  latter  city,  March  numbered  650  pupils.    Capital,  Jacksooborough. 

2,  1885.    At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  order  Pop.  6,068,  of  wnom  818  were  slaves.    lY.  A 

of  St.  Dominic,  and  was  employed  in  teach-  northern  county  of  Eentncky,  with  an  area  of 

ing  in  the  different  houses  of  the  Dominicans.  120  sq.  m.    It  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 

A  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  Ohio,  nearly  opposite  Cincinnati,  is  bordered 

made  him  enter  tlie  college  of  the  propsganda  on  tbe  W.  by  the  Licldng  river,  has  an  excellent 

at  Rome,  where  he  learned  Arabic.    In  1802  he  soil,  and  pEx>duced  in  1850,  801,125  bushels  of 

was  named  prefect  of  the  missions  of  Mesopo-  com,  9,988  of  wheat,  87,759  of  oats,  and  28,108 

tamia  and  Koordistan,  and  through  his  zesl  and  lbs.  of  tobacco.  The  snr&ce  condsts  of  level  bot- 

activity  10  large  villages   ioined  the  Roman  tom  lands,  and  gently  undulating  tracts  of  up- 

Catholic  diurch.    In  1815  he  returned  to  Na-  land.    The  county  was  organized  in  1794,  and 

pies,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  named  in  honor  of  CoL  John  CampbeU,  a  for- 

the  nniveraity.    In  1818  he  published  a  history  mer  member  of  the  state  senate.  Capital,  Alez- 

ofKoordistan  and  of  its  different  religious  sects,  andria*    Pop.  in  1850,  18,127,  of  whom  177 

eontaining  many  details  respectiuff  the  customs  were  daves. 

and  uaages  of  the  country,  which  are  consid-  CAMPBELL,  ALKXAxmas,  founder  of  the 

ered  hi^y  interesting.  religious  sect  called  "  Disciples  of  Christ,^*  pres- 

CAJ&ANIJS,  JoHAmns,  an  Italian  mathe-  ident  of  Bethany  college,  Ya.,  bom  in  1792. 

matidan,  anthor  of  the  first  translation  of  £u-  He  was  originaUy  aPre&yterian,  but  withdrew 

cUd  that  was  printed,  bom  at  Novara,  probably  from  that  church  in  1812,  and  received  b^>- 

in  the  12th  oentary.    His  translation  was  from  tism  by  immersion  the  same  year.    In  conneo- 

the  Arabic,  and  was  printed  by  Ratddt  at  Yen-  tion  witli  his  father,  Thomas  Campbell,  he 

ice,  in  1482.  formed  several  congregations,  which  united 

CAMPBELL,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  with  a  Biqitist  association,  but  protested  against 
of  the  United  States.  L  A  southem  county  of  all  human  creeds  as  a  bond  of  union,  accepting 
Virginia^  lying  between  James  river  on  the  N.  ih»  Bible  alone  as  the  rule  of  fiiith  and  prao- 
and  Staunton  river  on  the  S.,  and  comprising  tioe.  He  met  with  much  oppontion  in  the  as- 
an  area  of  576  sq.  m.  It  has  an  uneven  sur&oe,  sertion  of  this  principle,  and  in  1827  he  was 
and  a  fertile  soiL  Productions  in  1850, 2,584,780  exdoded  frt>m  the  fellowship  of  the  Baptist 
Ibsw  of  tobacco,  889,267  bushels  of  com,  100,500  churches.  His  foUowers  now  began  to  form 
of  wheat,  167,254  of  oats,  and  2,168  tons  of  into  a  separate  bodv,  and  in  1888  were  sup- 
hay.  There  were  a  number  of  mills  and  fM-  posed  to  number  at  least  100,000  souls.  They 
tories,  42  churches,  and  994  pupils  attending  have  Mevailed  especially  in  the  stetes  of  Yir- 

gublic  and  other  schools.    Yalue  of  real  estote  ginia,  Tennessee,  imd  Eentncky.    In  1841  Mr. 

X  1856,  $5,692,854.    Iron  ore  is  obtained  in  Campbell  founded  Bethany  ooUege  in  Bethany, 

some  places,  and  granite  is  abundant    Oak  and  Ya.,  which  has  about  150  students.    A  oom- 

pine  forests  cover  much  of  the  hilly  part  of  the  plete  history  of  the  reform  to  which  he  was 

county.    Organized  in  1784^  and  named  in  honor  devoted  may  be  found  in  the  "  Christian  Bap- 

of  Gen.  William  CampbdL  an  officer  of  the  revo-  tist  and  Millennial  Harbiuger,^'  a  periodical 

lution.    Capital,  Campbell  Court  House.    Pop.  edited  by  him  in  Bethany, 

in  1850,  280,245,  of  whom  10,866  were  slaves.  CAMPBELL,  Abohibaij).  See  Asotu,  DmoB 

IL  A  central  county  of  Georgia,  wiUi  an  area  of  of. 

860  sq.  m.,  intersected  by  the  Chattahoochee  CAMPBELL,  Ajbthub,  an  American  colonel, 
river.  It  has  an  irregular  surface,  and  embraces  bora  in  1742,  in  Augusta  co.,  Ya.,  died  in  1816, 
several  varieties  of  soil  The  soil  of  the  river  in  Knox  co.,  Kj,  Enlisting  at  15  as  frontier 
bottoms  consists  ofa  black  loam,  and  vields  good  militiaman,  he  was  captur^  by  the  Indians 
crops  of  grain  and  cotton.  The  productions  in  around  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  ad<^ted  by  one 
1850  amounted  to  271,500  bushels  of  com,  27,-  of  the  chiefs,  and  humanely  treated.  Heescaped 
236  of  oats,  44,484  of  sweet  potetoes,  and  8,040  after  8  years'  captivity,  his  fieunily  having  long 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  20  churches,  and  supposed  him  dead.  At  the  commencement 
450  pupiLs  attending  public  schools.  Gold,  iron,  of  tiie  revolution  he  eq>ou8ed  the  American 
and  soap-stone  are  the  principal  minerals,  cause,  and  was  successively  mi\}or,  lienten- 
Yalue  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,099,222.  The  ant-colonel,  and  colonel  in  the  army.  He  was 
county  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Duncan  G.  elected  to  the  assembly  of  his  native  state,  and 
CampbeU,  a  member  of  the  Greorgia  legislature,  assisted  in  the  framing  of  her  constitution. 
Capital,  Campbellton.  Pop.  7,470,  of  whom  CAMPBELL,  Sis  Colin,  a  British  general, 
1,687  were  slaves.  III.  A  north-eastern  ooun-  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1791,  entered  the  militery 
ty  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Kentucky,  drain-  service  in  1808 ;  served  in  Portugal  and  at  Wal- 
ed by  several  afDuents  of  the  Cumberland  river,  cheren ;  was  wounded  on  several  occasions 
and  comprising  an  area  of  450  sq.  m.  The  sur-  daring  the  peninsular  war ;  served  in  the  war 
face  is  hUly,  and  the  central  part  traversed  by  with  the  United  States,  in  1814  and  1815 ; 
a  ridge  of  the  Cumberland  mountains.  Large  aided,  in  1823,  in  quelling  an  insurrection  at 
forests  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Demerara;  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Chinese 
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wsr  of  1843 ;  in  the  second  Panjanb  campaign,  of  pickets.  Toward  the  afternoon  of  the  24th, 
under  Lord  Gk>ngh,  in  1848  and  1849,  com-  Sir  Ooiin  reached  Alambogh,  where,  on  the  fol- 
manded  a  division  of  in&ntry  at  the  b..ttle8  of  lowing  day,  he  was  Joined  by  the  rear-goard 
Chilian waUah  and  Groojerat,  and  at  other  en-  under  Sir  James  Ontram,  and  hastening  on  to- 
gagements ;  was  wonnded  at  the  former  battle ;  ward  Gawnpore,  where  Havelock  had  died, 
aansted  afterward  in  the  pnrsnit  of  Doet  Mo-  arrived  at  the  Pandoo  Knddee,  within  a  few 
hammed  and  the  occapation  of  Peshawer;  held  miles  from  thence,  on  Nov.  26.  Sir  Colin 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  that  district;  nn-  came  in  time  to  save  the  beleaguered  British 
dertook,  in  1851  and  1862,  various  successful  from  destruction.  A  force  of  14,000  sepojs, 
operations  against  the  turbulent  tribes  of  the  with  numerous  cavalry  and  40  pieces  of  arUl- 
adjoining  mountain  regions ;  and  HBceived,  on  lory,  was  threatening  an  army  of  but  2,000  Euro- 
his  return  to  England,  the  thanks  of  the  British  peans  imder  Gen.  Windham.  Forced  to  retire 
parliament,  and  of  the  East  India  company,  for  within  their  intrenchments,  the  British  suffered 
his  services.  In  1864,  he  prooeedea  to  the  severely  from  the  fierce  assaidt  of  the  rebels, 
Crimea,  in  command  of  the  Highland  brigade,  and  were  almost  entirely  at  their  mercy  when, 
which,  with  the  guard,  formed  the  duke  of  alarmed  by  the  long-continued  sounds  of  firing, 
Cambridge's  division,  which  took  a  conspicuous  Sir  Colin  CampbeU  crossed  the  Granges,  and 
part  in  deciding  the  battie  of  the  Alma,  Sept.  soon  drove  the  rebel  force  before  the  intrench- 
J4, 1854.  At  Balaklava,  on  Oct  25  following,  ments,  capturing  16  of  their  gnus.  His  first 
the  Russian  cavalry  were  repulsed  by  "  the  care  was  to  have  the  women  and  children  and 
thin  red  line  "  of  his  Highlanders.  On  Sept  8,  the  wounded  sent  under  safe  escort  to  Alla- 
1855,  after  the  unsnooessfhl  attack  on  the  Bedan,  habad,  whence  they  were  forwutled  to  Cal- 
Sir  Colin  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Simpson  to  renew  cutta;  and  turning  his  attention  next  to  the 
the  attack,  which,  however,  was  rendered  un-  enemy,  he  commenced  the  attack  in  the  fore- 
necessary  by  the  aesertion  of  the  works  by  the  noon  of  Dec.  6,  shelling  them  out  of  ^e 
Bnssians.  In  1856,  after  his  return  to  En^and,  town,  falling  on  them  with  his  infantry,  and 
he  became  inspector-general  of  infantry,  and  forcing  them  to  take  for  safety  to  the  Ganges, 
held  this  office  until  the  end  of  June,  1857,  whence  they  reached  the  other  side,  on  their 
when,  on  the  death  of  Gen.  Anson,  he  pro-  flight  into  Oude.  According  to  last  accounts 
oeeded  to  India,  at  24  hours'  notice,  to  assume  (August,  1858),  Sir  Colin  was  arduously  prose« 
the  supreme  command  in  Benffal^  arriving  at  Cal-  cuting  the  war  in  Oude,  which,  however, 
cutta  Aug.  14, 82  days  after  the  issue  of  his  com-  has  assumed  more  the  character  of  a  guerilla 
misdon,  whidi  bore  the  date  of  July  18.  Con-  warfare,  the  army  organization  of  the  muti- 
siderable  additions  to  the  army  having  begun  to  neers  having  been  broken.— Sir  CoUn,  not 
arrive  in  the  course  of  October,  Sir  Colin  hastened  having  had  aristocratic  fiunily  influence  to  assist 
to  Luckoow,  the  seat  of  the  sepoy  rebellion;  him  in  his  career,  and  having  entered  the  ser- 
reached  Benares  Oct  81.  crossed  the  Granges  vice  as  an  ensign  in  the  9th  regiment  of  foot, 
Nov.  11,  and  arrived  at  Alumbagh  on  the  even-  attained  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  only 
ing  of  the  12th.  After  an  enconnter  with  a  body  in  1856,  after  his  return  from  the  Crimea,  and 
of  2,000  rebels^  he  left  one  of  his  regiments  in  after  a  whole  life  inoessantiy  spent  in  the  ser- 
garrison  at  that  place,  and  resmned  his  march  on  vice.  Having  previously  been  made  kni^t- 
the  14th;  was  received  on  his  approach  toward  commander  of  the  bath,  he  was  in  the  same 
the  pleasure  ground  of  DQkhoosha  by  the  fire  year  rewarded  with  the  gtand  cross  of  the  bat^ 
of  the  enemy ;  succeeded,  however,  in  routing  with  2  Sardinian  orders,  and  the  cross  of  the 
them,  though  not  without  the  loss  of  some  brave  French  legion  of  honor ;  and  in  1858  he  was  pro- 
offioers  and  soldiers,  and  advancing  against  moted  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  to  the  peerage 
Secunderbagh  (a  walled  enclosure  carefdly  under  the  titie  of  Baron  Clyde  of  Clydesdale, 
loopboled),  a  narrow  breach  was  effected,  ena-  CAMPBELL,  Gbosob,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
bling  the  British  forces  to  make  terrible  havoc  divine,  born  Bee  25, 1719,  died  April  6, 1796. 
among  the  rebels,  2,000  of  whom  were  killed.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  9,  he  was  educated 
On  the  following  day  (Nov.  21),  the  mess-house  at  Marischal  coUege,  and  apprenticed  to  the 
was  taken,  the  troops  bursting  into  the  ehdo-  law,  but  afterward  devoted  himself  to  theoloj^. 
sure  round  theMotee  Mehal  (the  Pearl  Palace),  The  presbytery  of  Aberdeen  licensed  him  in 
where  the  rebels  made  a  last  stand,  and  soon  a  1746 ;  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
communication  was  opened  with  the  residency,  a  parish  near  Aberdeen  in  1750,  presented  in 
permitting  the  kte  Sur  Henry  Havelock  and  1756  to  one  of  the  churches  in  Aberdeen,  elect- 
bur  James  Outram  to  welcome  their  deliver-  ed  in  1759  regent  of  Marisdial  college,  and 
ers  the  same  afternoon.  Sir  Colio,  however,  made  doctor  of  divinity  by  King^s  college,  and 
recognized  at  once  the  impossibility  of  hold-  chosen  in  1771  professor  of  divinity  in  Marisohal 
ing  Lncknow  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  ooUege.  He  published  in  1768  his  '^  DLsserta- 
jnasses  of  the  rebels,  but  masking  his  real  de-  tion  on  Miracles,"  in  reply  to  Hume,  and  his 
jsigns  by  opening  a  terrible  fire  on  the  Kaiser^  **  Philosophy  of  Rhetono''  in  1776.  He  idso 
bagh,  he  succeeded  in  dividmg  the  insurgents'  published  a  translation  of  the  Gospels,  which 
attention,  and  while  they  were  preparing  for  mcreased  his  literary  and  theological  reputation, 
the  anticipated  assault,  the  garrison  withdrew  His  '^  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History  "  were 
during  tiie  night  of  the  22d,  through  the  lines  posthumous;  they  were  marked  with  a  violent 
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&dingofoppo8itioiito£pi8Mp|M7,8DdTeoelTed  adne  enlled  the  "  T«acfaer^s  Oflbring,^  laTing 

much  oensnre  in  the  "Anti-Jaoobia  Review  "  previomlj  established  the  ^*  Yoath'sMagaziDe,*' 

(1801)^    Oa  the  oooadon  of  his  resignation,  in  which  he  edited  for  18  years.    He  also  wiote 

1795,  he  received  a  pension  of  £800  a  year  from  several  other  works. 
the  government  CAMPBELL,  Jomr,  lord,  chief  Jastioe  of  the 

CAMPB£LLi|   GsoBftv   W.,   an  American  English  court  of  qoeen's  bendi,  bom   6ept» 

statesman,  bom  in  Tennessee  about  1768,  died  15, 1781,  at  Springfield,  a  village  near  Cnpar, 

Feb.  17,  1848.    Oommencing  his  political  career  Fifeshir&  8cotlan<L    His  father,  the  Rev.  Dr. 

in  1808,  he  served  in  the  U.  S.  boose  of  repre-  George  Campbell,  was  ndairter  for  64  jears  at 

sentatives     till    1809,   in  the    senate    from  Copar.  John  was  the  2d  son,  and  was  educated 

1811  to  1818,  with  one  year  of  intermission  at  the  Scottish  university  of  St  Andrew's.    He 

(1814),  during  which  he  was  secretary  of  the  migrated  early  in  life  to  London,  ento^  as  a 

treasury.    He  left  the  senate  in  1818  to  be*  student  at  Lincoln^  Inn  (1800),  and  was  called 

come  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  eztnir  to  the  bar  in  1806.    While  pursuing  hs  legal 

ordinary  to  Rnasia.  studies,  he  supportsd  himself  by  writing  law 

CAiCPBELL^  Jomr,  a  political  and  historical  reports,  and  theatrical  criticisms  for  the  London 

writer,  bom  in  Edinburgn,  March  8, 1708,  died  ^^Mormng  Chronicle."   His  industry  and  talents 

Dec  28, 1775.    He  was  intended  fbr  the  law,  soon  broi^t  him  agood  practice  at  the  common 

but  became  a  writer  in  the  varied  departments  law  bar ;  nevertheless  he  found  time  to  publish 

of  biography,  history,  pc^itics,  and  statistica.  reports  of  the  principal  essea  decided  in  the 

Commencing  at  the  i^Se  of  38,  his  literary  career  courts  of   king's  bench   and   common  plena 

ended  only  with  his  life.    His  first  publica*  In    1821    he  married    Muj   Elizabeth,    the 

tioDs  were   anonymous  and  appeared  in  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James  Scarietti  after* 

following  order:    '*The  IfilituV  History  of  ward  the  first  Lord  Abinger.— Though  he  won 

Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough"  a  prominent  i^ace  among  advocates,  yet,  as  a 

(1786),  2  vols.;  his  contributions  to  the  *^  Univer*  senriceable  member  of  the  whig  party,  his  pol- 

sal  History"  (1787-89)  i*''  Travels  and  Adven*  itics  were  ungrateful  to  Lord  £ld<m,  and  it  was 

tnres  of  Edward  Brown,  Esq."  (1789),  and  ^  Con*  not  till  1827  that  he  received  the  app<Hntnient 

cisa  History  of  Spanish  America"  (1741).    In  of  king's  oounseL    In  1830  he  was  elected  K. 

1742  he  began  to  put  his  name  to  his  works;  the  P.  for  the  borough  of  StaflTord,  and  in  1882  for 

first  was  the  "laves  of  the  English  Admirals,"  Dudley.    In  November  of  the  latter  year  he 

4o.  This  work  was  enlarged  from  2  to  4  volumea  was  appointed  solidtor-general  by  the  Orey 

in  1744,  and  was  swelled  to  8  by  sucoeeding  ministry,  which  office  he  retained  until  Feb. 

authors.    In  1745  he  began  his  contributions  1884^  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  at- 

to  the  Biographia  Britanniea.     In  1750  he  tran^-generaL    He  left  office  with  the  Qrej 

pubiished  his  "Survey  of  the  Present  State  of  ministry  in  Nov.  1884,  and  at  the  ensuing  gen- 

£urope^"  a  work  which  met  with  ccmsiderable  eral  election  was  recumed  by  tiie  dty  of  X^tn- 

suooess.    After  the  peace  of  Paris,  1768,  he  waa  burgh,  which  he  continued  to  represent  until 

employed  by  the  Bnti^  government  to  write  a  his  elevation  to  the  peerage.    After  the  resig* 

vindication  of  it.    His  last  work,  ''A  Political  nation  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  ministry  in  1885, 

Survey  of  Great  Britain,"  was  pronounced  to  Sir  John  Campbell  regained  the  attomey-gen- 

eome  sltogether  short  of  the  expectation  raised  eralship,  and  remained  in  possession  of  it  nutU 

by  its  title.    In  1755  he  was  appointed  hia  June,  1841.    In  tiie  mean  time  his  wifo  had 

BujestyV  agent  for  the  province  of  Georjpa^  been  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  titie  ol 

wmch  office  he  retained  until  his  death.  Baroness  Stratheden.    In  June,  1841,  he  was 

CAMPBELL,  Ths  Rev.  John,  a  dissenting  appointed    lord    chancellor  of  Ireland,    and 

minister,  born  in  Edinburgh,  in  1766,  died  AprU  raised  to  the  peersge  as  Baron  Campbell.    On 

4, 1840.    He  was  apprenticed  by  his  fiither  to  a  the  resignation  of  the  Melbourne  administration 

goldsmith  and  Jeweller  in  Edinburgh,  but  when  he  lost  his  recentiy  acquired  office,  S^t.  1841. 

about  28  years  old  he  began  to  give  himself  to  From  this  period  until  1846,  Ins  public  life  was 

the  ministry.  -  His  Christian  h£>rs  and  spirit  confined  to  hearing  q>pes]s  in  the  house  of 

seemed  from  the  beginning  to  have  had  a  mis-  lords,  and  on  the  judicial  committee  of  Uie  privy 

Nonary  torn.    Among  his  first  enterprises  was  coundl^  and  acting  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

that  of  undertaking  the  charge  of  24  young  q[>position  in  the  upper  house.    The  leisure 

Africans  who  had  been  brought  from  Sierra  that  thus  fell  to  him  was  devoted  to  literary 

Leone  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity.    He  pursuits,  the  firuits  of  which  were  presented  to 

took  also  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  the  world  in  1846,  in  the  shape  of  the  ^  lives 

British  and  foreign  Bible  society  in  1804.    He  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  ana  Eeepm  of  the 

was  ordained  the  same  year  pastor  of  the  Kings-  Great  Seal  of  England,  from  the  earliest  times 

land  dissenting  church,  near  London.    In  1812  to  the  reign  of  Geoiige  lY.,"  in  7  volumes, 

he  made  aioumey  to  South  Africa,  to  inquire  London,  1846-'47;  republished  in  Philadelphia, 

into  the  religious  state  of  the  natives,  and  the  The  return  of  the  liberal  party  to  power  in 

prosperity  of  the  missions  among  them,  and  re-  1Q4A  gave  him  the  post  of  chancellor  of  the 

peated  the  visit  in  1818.    On  his  return,  each  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a  seat  in  the  Russell 

time,  he  publisbed  an  account  of  his  travels  cabinet.    In  1849  he  published  in  2  volumes, 

andobservatknia.    In  1828  he  founded  the  mag-  *^The  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  En^^and, 
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from  the  Norman  Oonquest  to  tbe  death  of  to  his  republicaai  prinoiples,  and  was  a  member 

Lord  Mansfield."      A  8d  volume,  continuing  of  the  state  legiilatnre« 

the  series  down  to  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  CAMPBELL,  Thoicas,  a  British  poet,  bom 

Teuterden  in  1882,  appeared  in  1867.    On  the  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Jaljr  27,  1777,  died  in 

retirement  of  Lord  Denman  from  the  chief  Jus-  Boulogne,  France,  June  15,  1844.    His  father 

ticesfaip  of  the  queen's  bench  in  March,  1860,  was  a  cadetof  the  clan  of  Campbells  in  Kiman, 

Lord  Campbell,  notwithstauding  his  great  age,  illustrious  from  the  times  of  Wallace  and  Bruce, 

accepted  that  laborious  appointment,  the  duties  At   the  age  of  18,  already  an  accomi^ished 

of  which  he  has  discharged  and  continiies  to  dis-  scholar  in  Latin  and  Greek,  be  entered  the 

diarge  with  unflagging  industry,  up  to  the  prefr»  nniversity  of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  for 

ent  time  (1858),  U^Uier  with  those  attaching  6  years,  partially  supporting  himself  by  private 

to  a  legal  peer  in  appeal  esses,  and  to  a  whig  teaching.    He  was  a  devoted  student,  excelled 

leader.    Lord  Campbell  took  advantage  of  the  particularly  in  Greek,  and  Prof.  Toung  nsed  to 

recent  great  changes  in  the  landed  proprietary  advert  with  delight  to  his  poetical  translationa 

of  Ir^nd  to  become  a  large  landowner  in  the  of  the  Ghreek  tragedians  as  the  best  that  any 

province  of  Connaught   His  intellectual  powers  pupil  in  the  imiversity  had  ever  produced, 

are  very  dear  and  robust ;  his  manners  so  plain  Among  his  companions  he  was  known  also  aa 

and  even  plebeian,  as  to  acquire  for  him  the  by*  a  wit  and  satirist,  and  his  alternations  from 

name  of  '*  plain  Jock  Campbell,"  and  his  capa-  joyonsness   to   extreme   pensiveness  unlisted 

city  for  labor,  always  immense,  is  but  slowly  their  sympatJiy  and  love.    OA  leaving  the  uni- 

impaired  by  the  increasing  weight  of  years.  He  versity  he  spent  a  year  among  the  mountains  of 

has  2  daughters  and  4  sons,  the  Hon.  William  Argyleshire,  amid  the  wild  magnificent  scenery 

Prederic,  born  Oct.  15, 1824,  being  the  eldest  which  had  been  the  home  of  his  feudal  anoea- 

son.    His  speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  the  house  of  tors,  where  be  composed  several  poema^  among 

commons  nave  been  collected  and  published  which  was*' Love  and  Madness,^' which  gave 

(1867).  him  a  local  celebrity.    From  early  boyhood  he 

CAMPBELL,  Sib  Nbil,  a  British  officer,  had  written  verses,  and  cultivated  almost  ez- 
bom  about  1770,  died  in  Sierra  Leone,  Ang.  clusively  his  taste  and  imaginative  &cnlty,  and 
14,  1827.  After  serving  during  several  cam-  he  conld  not  now  bring  inmself  to  adopt  any 
paigna  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was,  in  1811,  ap*  profession.  His  mind,  formed  by  classical  im* 
pointed  colonel  in  a  regiment  of  Portuguese  in*  pressions,  contemplated  with  wonder  the  whirl 
fuitry,  and  tookpart  in  tbe  blockade  of  Almeidai  of  innovation  and  experiment,  the  wars  and 
tbe  siege  of  Bad^goz,  and  the  battle  of  Sala*  phllanthrophic  ideas  of  the  French  revolution, 
manca.  He  was  subsequently  attached  to  the  and  with  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  which  he 
Russian  army  to  report  upon  its  force  and  mill-  at  that  time  shared  with  most  youthful  minds,  he 
tary  operations,  in  which  capacity  he  served  went  to  Edinburgh  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
till  the  entry  into  Paris  in  1814.  He  was  ap«  tnre  as  a  profession.  He  negotiated  with  pub- 
pointed  by  &e  British  government  to  accom-  lishers,  instructed  pupils,  was  not  unknown  to 
pany  Napoleon  from  Fontainebleau  to  Klba,  Jeffrey,  Homer,  Brougham,  and  other  voung 
and  during  one  of  lus  occasional  excursions  men  who  were  about  to  launch  the*  ^Edinburgh 
from  the  island  to  the  adjoining  parts  of  Italy,  Review,"  but  was  chiefly  interested  and  em* 
Napoleon  effected  his  escape.  Tet  the  British  ployed  in  composing  the  beautiful  episodes  of 
ministry  did  not  charge  him  with  lack  of  vi^*  the  *'  Pleasures  of  Hope.''  ThiB  poem  was  pubi^ 
lance.  He  subseqnenSy  negotiated  with  Prince  lished  in  17^9,  and  achieved  a  success  nnpap- 
Cariati  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation  of  idleled,  perhaps,  by  a  first  effort,  in  the  annals 
Naples  to  the  Anglo-Sicilian  forces,  and  served  of  literature.  It  captivated  all  readers  by  its 
under  the  duke  of  Wellinston  in  Flanders  tiU  melodious  and  polished  diction,  and  by  its  elo* 
the  2d  entry  into  Paris.  In  1816  he  was  sent  quent  utterance  of  the  prevailing  generous  sen- 
to  explore  the  course  of  the  Niger  and  to  con-  timents  of  the  time,  ana  introduced  the  author 
tlnue  the  discoveries  of  Mungo  Park.  His  «t  once  to  fame  and  society.  He  thus  obtained 
death  was  caused  by  the  noxious  climate  of  the  means  to  visit  the  continent,  studied  Greek 
Sierra  Leone,  of  which  place  he  was  appointed  several  months  at  Gdttingen  under  Heyne,  wi^* 
governor-general  in  1826.  nessed  from  ^e  monastery  of  St  Jacob  the  battle 

CAMPBELL,  SxiOTBi^  an  American  oflSoer,  of  Hohenlinden,  which  he  has  described  in  his 

born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1738,  died  Sept.  12,  letters  and  in  one  of  the  grandest  of  his  poems^ 
1824w    He  removed  in  early  life  with  his  father  •  and  after  making  brief  and  irregular  rambles, 

to  Cherry  Valley,  N.  T.,  where  many  of  hisde-  controlled  by   the   exigencies  of  war,,  bein^ 

acendants  still  reside.     He  took  a  conspicuous  checked  in  his  attempt  to  pass  into  Italy,  ana 

fMbrt  in  the  French  war,  and  also  in  the  revolu-  chased  into  Yarmouth  by  a  Danish  privateer, 

tion.    He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  repaired  in  1801  to  London.    He  sooo,  after  di- 

Oriskany,  nnder  Gen.  Herkimer.  In  1778,  when  reoted  his  course  to  Edinburgh  by  sea,  and  was 

Cherry  Valley  was  destroyed  by  Butler  and  surprised  to  learn  from  the  passengers  that  the 

Brant,  Campbell  shared  in  the  pecuniary  losses  author  of  the  **  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  had  been 

of  the  oticasion,  and  himself  and  entire  family,  arrested  in  London  for  high  treason,  was  con- 

exoept  his  eldest  son,  were  taken   captives,  fined  in  the  tower,  and  expected  to  be  executed. 

After  the  ooooliision  of  the  war,  he  was  faithful  In  fact,  so  suspiciooa  was  the  British  govern* 
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■lent  at  that  time,  that  it  had  amplified  hJa  as-  himself  and,  with  his  delicate  ocmstitation  bro- 
aodation  with  French  officers  abroad  into  a  ken,  he  found  himself  a  prematurely  old  mm^ 
plot,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  appro*  alone  in  the  world.  Tet  be  remained  busy  to 
hension  as  a  spy.  It  was  with  difficnltr  that  the  last,  composed  biographies  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
the  poet,  on  amTin^  at  Edinburgh,  could  satisfy  and  of  Petrarch,  travelled  in  Algeria  and  wrote 
the  authorities  of  his  loyalty.  During  his  tray-  pleasant  poetical  sketches  of  that  country,  visit- 
els  he  had  composed  a  few  short  pieces,  among  ed  Germany  again,  and  in  18i8,  from  the  double 
which  were  his  **  Exile  of  Erin,^  "Lochiel's  motive  of  health  and  economy,  removed  to 
Warning,"  and '^Te  Mariners  of  Euffland,"  but  Boulogne,  which  he  resolved  to  make  his 
now  obtained  his  livelihood  only  by  fugitive  future  residence.  There  he  died,  after  a  Hnger- 
articles  for  the  newspiq>ers  and  booksellers.  A  ing  sickness,  solaced  by  the  gentle  ffutfdianship 
poet  by  choice,  but  a  prose  author  from  neoes-  of  his  niece  and  of  his  friend  and  biographer, 
sity,  he  removed  in  1808  to  London,  and  soon  Dr.  Beattie.  His  poems  have  retained  idl  their 
after  to  Sydenham,  where  for  17  years  he  de-  ori^nal  popularly  amid  every  fluctuation  of 
voted  himself  to  folfilling  contracts  with  pub*  taste.  Though  he  chastened  his  style  to  shn* 
lishers,  and  to  compodng,  in  the  intermissions  plicity  with  laborious  care,  and  polished  his 
of  daily  toil,  the  few  poems  which  confirmed  Teraes  till  they  accorded  with  a  fastidious  and 
and  increased  the  reputation  which  his  first  Greek  taste,  yet  most  of  his  lyrics  and  many 
work  had  procured  him.  He  had  a  wife,  portions  of  his  two  longest  poems  ^ypeal  to  the 
mother,  and  sisters  dependent  on  him,  and  popular  mind  and  feeling,  and  are  treasured  in 
amid  alternate  seasons  of  energy  and  lassitude,  the  memory  like  primitive  songs  and  ballads, 
hope  and  despondency,  composed  an  elaborate  OAMPBELL^  Lord  William,  the  last  of  the 
hirtorical  notice  of  Great  Britain  for  the  "  £din-  royal  governors  of  South  Carolina,  died  in  1778. 
bnr|rii  Encydopaddia,"  a  ^  History  of  the  Reign  He  was  the  8d  brother  of  the  duke  ctf  Amrle, 
of  George  III.,*'  frequent  contributions  to  the  and  married  a  wealthy  Garoiina  lady  of  the 
'^Star"  newspaper,  and  collected  materials  for  Izard  family.  He  was  active  in  fomenting  in- 
his  ^^Spedmens  of  the  British  Poets."  Upon  surrectionary  movements  fiivorable  to  the  crown 
the  accession  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1806,  he  among  the  border  population  and  the  red  men. 
received  a  pennon  of  £300,  and  in  1809  pub-  Detected  in  this  practice,  he  was  expelled  fnim 
lished  his  second  great  poem,  *^  Gertrude  of  the  country  by  the  patriots,  and  took  refbge 
Wyoming,"  to  which  were  attached  several  of  on  board  a  British  man-of-war.  In  this  vessel 
hiB  finished  and  powerful  lyrics.  In  1813  he  he  threatened  the  city  of  Charleston,  but  the 
lectured  on  poetiy  at  the  royal  institution  to  guns  of  Fort  Johnson  forced  him  to  retreat, 
an  illustrious  audience,  whose  approbation  he  He  joined  t^e  expedition  under  Sir  Peter  Par- 
won  ;  in  1814  he  visited  Paris  in  company  with  ker  against  Uie  province,  and  in  the  attack  on 
Mrs.  Siddons,  where  nothing  delighted  him  so  Charleston  in  1776  received  the  wound  of 
much  as  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art  in  the  which  he  died. 

Louvre;  in  1818  travelled  in  Germany,  and  CAMPBELL,  Wiluam,  an  officer  in  the 
associated  with  Amdt,  the  Schlegels,  and  American  revolution,  bom  in  Augusta,  Ya., 
Humboldt;  and  on  his  return  to  England  as-  1745,  killed  at  the  batde  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
sumed,  on  liberal  terms,  the  editordiip  of  S.  C^  Sept.  8, 1781.  He  held  a  captain^s  com- 
Colbum's  "  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  which  he  mission  in  the  Virginia  line,  among  the  earMest 
retained  for  10  years.  His  poetical  labors  from  troops  raised  in  that  state.  In  1778  he  was 
this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  '*  Last  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lientenant-odlonel  of 
Man,''  which  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  pro-  the  Washington  county  mUitia,  and  soon  after 
dnctions,  are  of  litUe  importance.  The  author  to  that  of  colonel.  After  the  batties  of  Ejus's 
of  the  finest  lyrics  and  perhaps  the  best  di-  mountain  and  of  Guilford,  in  both  of  which  he 
dactic  poem  in  the  language  produced,  during  greatly  distiuffuished  himself,  he  was  promoted 
his  later  years,  only  one  or  two  passages  which  by  the  Y irginia  legislature  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
approached  in  gracefulness  and  vigor  to  his  ear-  dier-generS.  He  led  the  Virginia  troops  at  the 
lier  achievementB.  His  ^^  Theodric,"  published  battie  of  Eutaw,  and  fell  in  the  shock  of  the 
in  1834,  was  pronounced  inferior  to  his  charge  with  the  bayonet.  In  his  dying  mo- 
former  poems,  and  his  '*  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,"  ments  he  was  told  of  the  defeat  of  the  eoemy, 
which  appeared  in  1843,  was  deemed  a  failure,  and  b  said  to  have  uttered  the  celebrated  ^acu- 
He  was  now  also  interested  in  other  pursuits,  lationof  Gen.  Wolfe,  ''I  die  contented." 
He  started  the  project  of  the  London  university,  CAMPBELLTOWN,  a  district  of  Van  Die- 
which,  chiefly  through  his  exerticms,  was  at  men's  Land,  with  a  settiement  of  the  same  name 
length  snocessfhlly  established ;  he  was  chosen  on  an  affluent  of  the  Macquarrie. 
in  1836  lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  CAMPE,  JoAomx  HsnonoH,  a  German  anthor 
to  which  office  he  was  twice  reelected;  he  was  and  publisher,  bom  at  Deensen  in  1746,  died  in 
severely  stricken  in  1881  by  the  capture  of  Brunswick,  Oct  83, 1818.  He  studied  theology 
Warsaw,  and  the  total  defeat  of  the  Poles,  the  at  Helmstadt  and  at  Halle,  and  in  1778  was  ap- 
objectsof  his  youthful  enthusiasm;  and  domes-  pointed  chaplain  in  the  Prussian  army;  but, 
tic  calamities  came  to  complete  his  desolation,  moved  at  the  spectacle  of  human  suffering, 
^^  My  wife  is  dead,  my  son  is  mad,  and  my  harp  he  turned  his  mind  to  the  education  of  youth 
imstmng,"  was  the  account  which  he  gave  of  as  tiie  source  whence  would  result  the  great- 
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«6t  amelioration  of  the  oondldons  of  life.  He  others  being  obliged  to  aacbor  ontside.  The 
encoeeded  Basedow  as  principal  of  the  Philan-  coast  is  ill  supplied  with  water,  and  the  inhabit- 
thropinam  educational  establishment  at  Des-  ants  are  often  obliged  to  bring  it  from  long  dis- 
sao,  bnt  soon  resigned  this  position  and  found-  tanoes.  Agnes  prevail  during  the  rain  j  season, 
ed  a  private  school  at  Hamburg.  In  1788,  but  at  other  times  the  climate  is  healthy,  and 
feeble  health  obliged  him  to  live  for  a  time  the  heat  mollified  by  the  land  breeze  in  the 
in  repose,  but  in  1787  he  was  chosen  by  the  morning  and  the  sea  breeze  in  the  evening.  The 
government  of  Brunswick  to  superintend  and  markets  are  generally  well  supplied,  but  the 
reform  the  schools  of  that  duchy.  He  became  prices  of  food  are  much  higher  than  in  other 
the  bead  of  a  publishing  house  there,  which  parts  of  the  state.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
issued  his  numerous  works,  was  afterward  con-  crooked,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  The  private 
docted  by  Oampe*s  son-in-law.  Mr.  Yieweg,  and  houses,  which  are  seldom  of  more  than  1  story, 
whidx  continues  to  eqjoy  a  high  reputation  in  are  built  altogether  of  calcareous  stone.  The 
Germany  under  the  firm  oiFriedrieh  VietMg  und  public  edifices  are  constructed  of  the  same  ma- 
Sohn,  Oampe  publiBhed  a  German  dictionary,  terial,  but  are  generally  2  stories  high,  and  are 
and  other  works  calculated  to  improve  the  Ian-  painted  and  ornamented.  The  windows  are 
guage.  While  at  Paris  in  1789,  he  published  unglazed.  The  alameda,  or  public  walk,  is  a 
letters  in  favor  of  the  revolution  which  attracted  pleasant  promenade,  lined  wiUi  double  rows  of 
much  attention.  His  reputation,  however,  rests  orange-trees,  and  furnished  with  seats.  There 
upon  his  numerous  books  of  travels,  and  odier  is  a  museum  containing  a  fine  collection  of  shells 
books  of  instruction  for  the  young.  ^The  im-  and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  beside 
mense  popularity  of  his  writings  may  be  gath-  many  antiquities  of  Yucatan.  It  was  founded 
ered  from  the  fact  that  a  57th  edition  of  his  by  2  monks,  the  brothers  Oomacho.  Gam* 
i8MktfiS(m£20r«/tln^«-«,of  which  translations  were  peachy  has  2  fine  churches,  several  convents,  a 
made  into  almost  all  European  languages,  was  hospitai,  college,  and  theatre ;  but  its  entire 
published  in  1856,  and  a  19th  edition  of  his  importance  is  due  to  Its  trade  in  logwood  or 
^  Discovery  of  America  '*  in  1858. — ^AironsT,  a  Gampeachy  wood,  the  hmmataxylon  Campeachir 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1773,  died  in  anw/L  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  such 
1886,  became  a  partner  of  the  famous  Ham-  abundance  and  perfection.  It  is  exported  in 
bnr^  publishing  house,  under  the  firm  of  Hoff-  logs,  which  are  afterward  chipped  and  used  for 
mann  and  Gampe,  having  married  the  daughter  dyeing.  The  prfncipal  place  for  cutting  it  is  on 
of  Hoflmann. — ^Friedbioh,  born  in  1777,  died  tiie  banks  of  the  Rio  Ghampoton,  south  of  the 
in  1846,  was  for  some  time  a  member  in  the  town,  and  the  wood  here  obtained  is  sent  in 
firm  of  his  brother  Augustwfounded  the  museum  large  quantities  to  London,  where  it  commands 
for  literature  and  art  in  Hamburg,  establidied  a  higher  price  than  that  brought  from  any 
in  1802  a  house  in  Nuremberff,  wrote  a  book  on  other  part  of  the  West  Indies.  Gotten  is 
Albert  DOrer  and  a  painters' dictionarv,  offid-  exported  to  some  extent  Wax  is  procured 
ated  as  amag^rate,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  wild,  sting- 
of  the  orphan  asylum  in  the  same  city,  and  was  less  bees  which  abound  in  the  vicinity.  The 
the  first  in  1825  to  propose  the  establishment  of  other  products  are  marble,  salt,  rice,  and  sugar, 
the  publishers*  association  of  Leipsic,  of  which  No  manu&cture  of  any  note  is  carried  on  except 
he  became  the  first  president— JvLHTB,  a  brother  that  of  cigars.  In  spite  of  the  shallowness  of 
of  the  preceding,  born  about  1792,  spent  the  the  harbor,  there  are  ship-building  yai^ds  in 
early  part  of  his  life  in  fighting  against  the  which  vessels  with  100  feet  of  keel  are  con- 
French,  and  assumed  in  1828  the  conduct  of  the  structed,  but  they  can  only  be  fioated  out  by 
publishing  house  of  Hoffinann  and  Gampe,  of  means  of  mechanical  contrivances,  Under- 
Hambarg,  his  brother  August  having  then  neath  the  town  are  subterranean  caverns,  con- 
withdrawn  from  the  firm.  Julius  Gampe  was  structed  by  the  ancient  Mayas,  and  in  the 
a  personal  friend  of  Heine  and  BOme,  and,  as  neighborhood  many  interesting  ruins. — Gam- 
the  publisher  of  their  works,  became  involved  in  peachy  was  founded  in  1540,  and  has  suffered 
diffionlties  with  the  government,  whidi  took  many  reverses.  It  was  sacked  by  tlie  £nglish 
objections  against  the  circulation  of  some  of  in  1659,  and  nearly  destroyed  by  pirates  in  1678 
Home's  writings.  In  1848  some  of  the  works  and  1686.  It  was  the  centre  of  hostilities  in 
which  came  from  Gampe's  press  were  stopped  the  insurrection  of  Yucatan  against  Mexico  in 
by  the  authorities^  and  again  in  1856  he  sub-  1842,  and  successftilly  resisted  a  series  of  attadca 
jected  himself  to  arrest  and  to  the  payment  of  by  land  and  sea. 

a  fine  by  bringing  out  Yehse's  history  of  the  GAMPEGGIO,  Lobinzo,  an  Italian  cardinal, 

Grerman  courts.  bom  in  Bologna  in  1474,  died  in  Borne,  July  19, 

GAMPEAGHY,  the  principal  seaport  town  of  1589.    He  was  educated  for  the  law,  married 

Yucatan  in  Mexico,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  pen-  rery  young,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  took 

insnk,  in  lat.  19''  60'  N.  and  lonff.  90"*  28' W.:  holy  orders.    He  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  to 

pop.  about  15,000.    It  is  entirely  surroundea  the  government  of  Parma,  and  was  despatched 

by  mountains  and  is  enclosed  by  4  bastioned  to  Germany  to  combat  the  progress  of  Luther, 

walk.     Its  harbor  has  a  pier  50  yards  in  length,  Upon  his  return  he  was  made  cardinal,  and  was 

but  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water  soon  after  sent  to  England  to  induce  that  country 

only  the  lighter  vessds  can  pass  within  it,  the  to  join  the  confedmtion  against  the  Turks. 
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Hia  mission  fSeuled  in  its  main  oljeot,  bni  he  ira$  lewnre^  while  reridiog  in  the  house  of 
made  by  Henry  YIII.  bishop  of  Salisbury.  On  Lankom,  near  Franeker ;  and  during  tiiis  tim« 
his  return  he  was  again  sent  as  legate  to  the  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  of 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  accredited  with  full  but  the  states  of  the  provinoe  of  Frieslaud.  Two 
fruitlesspowers  to  ^eck  or  uproot  Lutheranism,  years  later  he  resumed  hia  professional  career, 
When  Henry  YHI.  determined  upon  a  divorce  and  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  medicine, 
from  his  wife  Oatharine  of  Aragon^  Cardinal  surgery,  anatomy,  and  botany  at  the  uni- 
Oampeggio  was  again  sent  to  England  to  hold  ▼ersity  of  Groningen.  In  1778  he  resigned 
a  legatine  court  in  connection  with  Cardinal  this  chair,  and  some  time  after  he  was  named 
Wolsev,  in  which  to  Judge  the  matter.  Theap-  a  member  of  the  state  council  of  the  miited 
peal  of  the  queen  to  the  pope  caused  Campegmo  proyinces ;  which  dignity  he  held  at  the  time 
to  return  to  Italy,  where  he  assisted  at  the  of  the  memorable  events  of  1786.  He  waa 
crowning  of  Charles  Y.  at  Bologna,  and  upon  attached  to  the  party  of  the  stadthouder ;  bat 
the  death  of  Pope  Clement  YH.  used  his  influ*  the  political  measures  of  the  victorious  party 
enoe  successfully  in  tbe  conclave  for  the  eleo*  gave  him  much  displeasure  and  depressed  hu 
tion  of  Alexander  Famese.  Campegdio  was  spirits.  He  fell  into  a  state  of  mdancholy 
tlie  friend  of  Erasmus,  Sadolet,  and  oth^eamed  which  precipitated  his  death.  No  man  had 
men  of  his  time ;  but  of  his  numerous  writings  more  success  than  Camper  daring  his  own  life- 
only  a  collection  of  letters  has  been  published,  time.    In  1772  he  obtained  a  prize  from  the 

C  AMPENON,  Fb  ANgois  Kioolas  YiKCEirr,  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris,  and  an  ^*  aocesait  ^ 
a  French  poet,  born  in  Guadeloupe,  March  29,  in  1776 ;  a  prize  from  the  academy  of  Dijon  in 
1772,  died  Nov.  24,  1848,  at  Yilleneuve-sur-  1779 ;  from  that  (^  Lyons  in  1773,  and  that  of 
Corbeil,  near  Paris.  During  the  early  events  of  Toulouse  in  1774.  He  also  obtuned  iNizes  from 
the  revolution  he  composed  a  romance  in  praise  the  societies  of  Haarlem  and  Edinburgh,  and 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  was  compelled  to  flee  the  academy  of  surgery.  He  was  a  member  of 
to  Switzerland;  he  published  in  1795  a  fanci-  the  academies  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
fbl  account)  in  prose  and  verse,  of  his  journey,  of  the  societies  of  London  and  Gdttingen.  In 
After  hb  return  to  Paris,  he  published  in  1800  1786  he  was  elected  foreign  associate  of  the 
his  BjAtre  aux  /emmes,  and  soon  afterward  a  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris,  he  and  the  ode- 
didactic  poem  entitled  La  tnaisan  da  champs,  brated  Boerhaave  being  the  only  Hollanders 
Two  years  later  appeared  his  Enfant  prodigy^  who  had  obtained  that  honor.  In  1761  Camper 
which  had  an  inunense  success,  and  occasioned  discovered  and  described  the  organs  of  hearing 
his  nomination  and  election  to  the  institute  of  in  fishes,  which  had  only  been  sup^^cially  and 
Paris,  to  succeed  Delille.  incorrectly  indicated  by  Geoffroy.    In  1771  he 

CAMPER,  PisTEB,  a  Dutch  physician  and  discovered  that  the  hollow  bones  of  birds  were 
anatomist,  bom  in  Leyden,  May  11, 1722,  died  at  in  direct  communication  with  the  re^iratoiy 
the  Hague,  April  7, 1789.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  organs.  Gabb6  had  already  observed  that  these 
and  refined  man,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  bones  in  birds  contained  no  marrow,  and  he 
with  Boerhaave  and  other  eminent  persons,  surmised  that  this  peculiarity  was  a  condition 
he  was  early  encouraged  in  his  studious  habits,  of  stability ;  but  Camper  showed  tbat  the  air 
and  applied  himself  diligently  and  vrith  much  of  the  lungs,  penetrating  into  these  cavities  of 
success  to  difiTerent  branches  of  literature  and  the  bones,  subserved  a  roecial  purpose  in  ren- 
art  He  had  acquired  at  the  age  of  20  consider*  dering  the  body  specifically  Hghter  aa  a  means 
able  skill  in  the  art  of  drawing.  He  was  in-  of  rising  in  the  air,  and  enabling  the  bird  to 
atructed  in  drawing  by  Moor,  and  in  geometry  fly.  In  1774  John  Hunter  made  the  same  ob- 
by  Labordes.  On  entering  the  uniyersity  of  Ley-  servation,  and  described  this  peculiarity  in  the 
den  he  devoted  himself  with  assiduity  to  the  anatomy  of  birds;  and  hence  many  En^ishanat- 
study  of  medicine.  In  1746  he  receiyed  his  de-  omists  ascribe  the  dispoyery  to  him,  which  reaUy 
gree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  Two  years  later,  belongs  to  Camper.  Camper  was  the  firat  to 
having  lost  his  parents,  he  travelled  through  Eng-  show  that  tbe  ancient  anatomical  descriptiona 
land,  France,  and  Switzerland,  visiting  museums  of  the  ape  fH^ply  to  a  species  of  orang-ontang. 
and  collections  of  art,  making  the  acquaintance  He  was  one  of  die  earliest  eUmologieal  stodents 
of  eminent  men  in  all  departments  of  learn-  who  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  yarieties 
ing,  and  competing  for  the  prizes  offered  by  of  the  human  race.  His  dissertation  on  this 
academic  and  scientific  bodies  in  large  cities,  subject  makes  the  shape  of  tbe  skull  the  basis 
In  England  he  remained  about  a  year,  during  of  classification;  and,  though  more  recent  in- 
which  time  he  became  acquainted  with  many  quiries  have  thrown  fresh  light  on  the  science, 
of  the  eminent  men  of  science  and  institutiona  his  views  have  the  merit  of  being  not  only  orig- 
of  that  country.  During  his  absence  from  inal,  but  ingenious  and  acute.  In  hia  work  on 
home,  in  1749,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  natural  differences  of  features  in  persons  of 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  surgery  at  Franeker.  various  countries  and  ages,  he  explains  the  char- 
in  1758  he  was  named  professor  of  anatomy  and  acteristio  form  and  expression  of  countenance 
surgery  at  the  athennum  of  Amsterdam.  In  from  the  facial  angle.  He  was  the  first  who 
1758  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  medicine  gave  a  correct  description  of  the  osteology  of 
in  the  same  establishment.  In  1761  he  resigned  the  rhinoceros,  the  dugong,  and  many  other  ani- 
these  functions  to  pursue  his  studies  more  at  mala  of  different  typea  belonging  to  living  and 
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eztinet  fpeeies ;  giving  an  impetas  to  the  fitady  fermation  of  a  national  league,  the  prinotpal  oIk 

of   oomparative    anatomy,  which   has   sinoe  jeot  of  which  was  to  Prnsaianize  Germany.    Bat 

hecome  a  science  of  so  uach  importance.    He  when,  in  April,  the  aooeseion  of  Oonnt  Branden- 

pointed  ont  the  astonishing  analogies  which  link  bnrg  to  the  hehn  of  aSaira  proclaimed  the 

together  the  whole  chain  of  rertebrated  ani-  anpremacy  of  the  military  'element  in  Pras^ai 

mals,  men,  apes,  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  Oamphausen  again  tendered  his  resignation, 

and  fishesi  showing  how  easily,  as  he  observes  In  his  subsequent  political  career  in  tlie  Pra»- 

himsel^  ^^the  type  of  a  cow  may  be  meta-  sian  assemblies  and  Erfurt  parliament^  he  re- 

morphosed  into  tliat  of  a  bird,  and  the  fonn  of  mained  faithful   to   constitutional   principles^ 

a  qoadraped  into  tliat  of  a  man." — None  of  his  and  when  the   conferences  of  Warsaw  and 

works  are  vduminous,  but  they^  are  exceedingly  Olmtttz,  in  1861,  made  it  evident  that  no  effort 

munerons.    Of  his  IktiwiutraHanea  Anatamicih  of  his  could  stay  the  reactionary  policy  which 

piUhologiea  only  2  parts  appeared,  the  one  con*  had  resumed  its  sway  in  Prussia,  he  withdrew 

taining  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  humaa  from  politics,  and  returned  to  his  office  in 

arm,  &e  other  tlie  structure  and  diseases  of  the  Cologne,  where,  under  the  firm  of  A.  aud  L* 

pelvis.    He  published  separate  and  very  inter-  Oamphausen,  he  continues  in  the  banking  busi- 

esting  dissertations  on  several  medical  topics,  ness. — Wilhblm,  a  painter  of  battle  pieces  of 

togeuier  with  a  seriee  of  memoirs  for  dmer«  the  school  of  DOsseldorf,  where  he  was  born 

eoi  learned  societies.    Among  the  principal  of  Feb.  8, 1818.    In  order  to  iamiliariae  himself 

these  are  essays  on  inoculation  for  small-pox  $  with  the  characteristics  of  battlefields  he  served 

on  the  origin  and  color  of  negroes ;   on  the  for  some  time  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  and 

signs  of  life  and  death  in  new-bom  infants;  his  first  productions,  ** Tilly  at  Breitenfeld,^' 

on  infimtioide,  with  a  project  for  the  estab-  and  ^^  Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade,"  were  sue- 

lishment  of  a  foundling  hoq>ital ;  on  the  causes  oessfnl  with  the  public.    On  bis  return  to  DOs- 

of  in&nticide  and  suicide ;  on  the  intromission  seldor^  he  painted  *^  Gk)dfrey  de  Bouillon  at 

of  air  mto  thelnngi  of  new-born  children;  on  Ascalon,"  ''Puritans  watching  the  enemy,"  ^  A 

the  operation  of  lithotomy,  at  2  different  times,  Convoy  of  Prisoners  of  Cromwell^s  Camp,"  now 

according  to  the  celebrated  Franco  (i,  «.  on  the  in  the  gallery  of  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  *^  Storming 

first  di^  the  surgeon  makes  the  incision  into  of  an  English  Castle  by  the  Soldiers  of  Crom- 

the  bladder,  the  patient  is  then  put  to  bed,  and  well,"  **  Charles  II.  on  his  Flight  from  the  Bat- 

the  extrjiction  of  the  stone  is  deferred  to  the  tie  of  Worcester,"  &c.    One  of  Camphansen^s 

2d,  8d,  or  4th  day),  &c. — ^In  1808  a  collection  of  more  recent  works  is  *'  Charles  L  at  Naseby." 
his  works  was  published  at  Paris,  in  8  vok.        CAMPHENE,  Camphoqen   (Qr.    icafi^pcaff 

8vo.  with  a  folio  atlas  of  plates.  camphor,  yerma>,  to  produce).    These  substan- 

CAJfPERDUIN,  a  seacoast  village  of  the  ces,  identical  in  composition,  are  obtained — the 

Netherlands,  in  North  Holland,  27  miles  N.  W.  former  by  rectifying  crude  spirits  or  oil  of  tur- 

of  Amsterdam,  celebrated  for  the  naval  victory  pontine,  by  distilling  it  over  chloride  of  calcium 

gained  here,  Oct.  11, 1797,  by  the  English  fleet  to  separate  the  water  that  may  be  present — ^the 

under  Admiral  Duncan,  over  the  Dutch  comr  latter  by  decomposing  camphor,  by  distilling  it 

manded  by  De  Winter.    This  victory  gave  to  the  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.    Its  eompo- 

conqueror  the  tide  of  viscount  of  Oamperdown.  sition  is  10  equivalents  of  carbon  and  8  of  hy- 

OAMPHAUSEN,  Lubolf,  a  Prussian  states*  drogen,  CmHs.  Camphor  is  its  protoxide,  and 
man,  hem  Jan.  8,  1803,  at  Hanshoven,  near  is  produced  by  its  union  with  one  equivalent  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle ;  established  himself  as  a  banker  oxygen.  This  pure  oil  of  turpentine  has  been 
in  Cologne  in  1826,  in  partnership  with  his  much  used  for  purposes  of  illqmination,  and 
brother;  pnt  himself  at  the  head  of  railway  en-  lamps  called  eamphene  lamps  have  been  con- 
terprises  in  Prussia;  advocated  the  principles  trived  to  lessen  somewhat  the  dangers  attending 
of  free  trade;  in  1839  was  made  president  of  the  employment  of  so  explosive  a  substance, 
the  Cologne  chamber  of  commerce ;  estab-  It  requires  for  its  complete  combustion  a  large 
lished  in  1841  the  Cologne  steam-tug  company,  supply  of  air,  and  when  furnished  with  thia 
and  was  in  the  same  year  sent  as  representative  under  proper  conditions  in  other  respects, 
to  the  diet  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  he  it  gives  a  brilliant  flame,  more  pleasing  to  the 
beeame  conspicuous.  He  was  a  member  of  the  eye,  and  more  perfectly  exhibiting  the  ^ors  of 
united  diet  of  1847,  and  of  theStundeausschuss  objects  as  seen  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  than 
of  1848.  On  March  29, 1848,  he  became  prime  that  afforded  by  the  ordinary  illuminating 
minister  of  Prussia,  but  relinquished  his  office  on  agents.  If  burned  in  an  unsuitable  lamp,  a  con- 
June  20  of  the  same  year.  He  refused  to  accept  sideraUe  portion  of  the  carbon  escapes  uncon- 
the  speakership  of  the  Prussian  national  assem-  sumed,  filling  the  air  with  sooty  flakes.  Cam* 
bly  which  was  tendered  to  him,  and  also  refused  phene  is  a  remarkably  thin  fluid,  and  is  rapidly 
the  overtures  made  to  him  by  the  vicar  of  the  taken  up  in  the  wick  by  capillary  attraction. 
Qerman  empire ;  but  accepted  the  office  of  From  its  property  of  combining  with  the  oxy- 
Prosflian  ambassador  near  the  Frankfort  parlia-  gen  of  air,  common  to  the  •essential  oils,  it 
ment,  in  which  capacity  he  opposed  all  meas-  is  apt  to  soon  deteriorate  and  become  of  a 
ures  calculated  to  impair  the  preponderance  gummy  consistence;  for  this  reason  it  should  bo 
which  he  claimed  for  Prussia  in  the  councils  of  used  freshly  mode.  See  Bubnixo  Fluid. 
Germany.    On  Jan,  23, 1849,  he  proposed  the       CAMPHOB,  the  name  given  to  different  con- 
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orete  Tolatile  produots  oommonly  obtained  hj  camphor ;  and  of  this  two  varietiea  arereoogni^ 
distillation  from  the  chipped  wood,  roots,  and  ed  in  commerce :  one,  the  Dutch,  Ji^an,  or  tab 
leaves  of  certun  aromatic  plants,  ana  condensed  camphor;  and  the  other,  the  Chinese,  or  For* 
by  sublimation  into  a  solid  form.    As  known  in  mosa  camphor.    The  latter  is  principally  pro- 
commerce,  camphor  is  procured  only  from  Ja*  duced  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  thence 
pan  and  the  islands  of  Formosa,  Snmatrs,  and  carried  in  Junks  to  Canton.    There  it  is  packed 
^meo ;  but  one  speciee  of  the  trees  which  pro-  in  square  chests  lined  with  lead,  and  distributed 
duce  it  is  said  to  abonnd  in  some  parts  of  Chi-  to  the  various  eastern  ports  at  which  we  obtun 
na.    In  Sumatra  and  Borneo  the  product  is  it.    It  is  a  crude  article  in  dirty  gray  grains^ 
limited  to  a  narrow  range  of  latitude  between  agglutinated  together  in  lumps,  and  contamina- 
the  equator  and  lat  8^  N.    Two  kinds  are  ted  with  many  impurities,    ^e  tub  camphor 
known  in  commerce.  Theconsnmptionofoneof  is  obtained  in  Batavia,  whence  it  is  exported 
these,  however,  is  monopolized  by  the  Chinese,  in  tubs  securely  covered  with  matting,  and  an 
who,  by  a  mere  whim,  set  a  vslne  upon  it  from  ontside  tub,  and  containing  100  lbs.  or  more 
70  to  100  times  the  price  of  the  other  variety,  of  the  article.    This  is  in  pinkish  colored  grdns, 
The  kind  they  so  highly  esteem  is  the  Malay  coarser  and  purer  in  general  than  the  Chinese, 
article,  the  product  of  a  gigantic  tree  whidi  Both  varieties  are  probably  obtained  from  the 
grows  wild  on  the  slopes  of  the  Diri  mountains,  same  tree,  the  laurtit  campkora  of  Unnnus, 
ui  Sumatra,  and  in  the  territories  of  the  sultan-  or  eamphora  offleinarum  of  Nees  von  Esen- 
ate  of  Brunai,  in  Borneo— «  tree  which  attains  beck — an  evergreen  of  considerable  size,  re- 
a  height  of  more  than  100  feet,  and  a  diameter  sembling  the  linden  tree,  and  beiffing  a  red 
of  6  or  7  feet.     Siebold  describes  one  which  berry  luce  tiiat  of  the  dnnamon.    Au  parts 
measured  50  feet  in  circumference.    Itisknovm  of  the  plant   possess  the   odor  of  camphor, 
in  botanical  works  as  the  dryohahnop§  earn*  and  produce  this  article  when  cut  into  small 
phora  or  aromatiea.    The  camphor  is  obtained  pieces   and   distilled.     The   process   is   con- 
from  this  tree  without  employing  the  process  ducted  in  large  kettles  of  iron,  which  are  fur- 
of  separation  required  in  procuring  the  other  nished  with  covers  in  the  form  of  a  dome, 
variety.  It  is  found  in  concrete  masses  secreted  in  which  stalks  of  rice  or  grain  are  placed  for 
in  longitudinal  fissures  and  crevices  in  the  heart  receiving  the  camphor  subnraations.    But  little 
wood,  and  is  extracted  by  splitting  the  trunk  in  water  is  used,  and  only  a  moderate  beat  applied 
pieces  and  picking  out  the  lumps  with  a  pointed  to  volatilize  this  and  the  camphor  together, 
instrument  or  the  nail,  when  they  are  small.  The  latter  condenses  upon  the  straw. — All  the 
Some  lumps  have  been  found  as  large  as  a  man^s  camphor  of  commerce  is  a  crude  article,  which 
arm,  but  the  product  of  a  large  tree  does  not  requires  purification  before  it  is  fit  for  nse. 
often  reach  20  lbs.;  half  this  amount  is  a  good  The  art  of  refining  it  was  long  monopolized  in 
yield  for  a  middling-sized  tree,  and  in  hunting  Europe  by  the  Venetians,  and  afterward  by 
for  one  many  are  felled  and  split  up  with  great  the  Dutch ;  and  it  is  not  long  that  we  have  in 
labor  that  fbmish  no  camphor ;  hence  the  high  this  countiy  been  independent  of  the  latter  for 
price  of  the  article.    The  Chinese,  it  is  said,  our  supplies  of  the  pure  material.    The  crude 
pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  to  $1,200  the  article  is  introduced  together  with  about  l-50th 
picul  (183  lbs.) ;  or,  for  a  very  superior  qualitv,  the  quantity  of  quicklime  into  vessels  of  cast 
even  $8,000  for  1  cwt.,  while  the  Japan  article  iron,  which  serve  as  retorts,  and  over  which 
obtained  in  their  ports,  and  hence  known  as  are  placed  covers  of  sheet  iron  connected  with 
Chinese  camnhor,  is  worth  only  from  $12  to  the  lower  vessels  by  a  small  aperture.    A  nmn- 
$16  the  picul.    The  camphor  wood  trunks  are  ber  of  these  stills  are  placed  in  a  large  sand 
supposed  to  be  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  bath,  and,  after  the  melting  of  the  camphor 
It  answers  well  for  house  and  ship  timbers  and  within  them,  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature, 
articles  of  furniture,  especially  such  as  are  in-  that  the  process  may  goon  quietly.    The  quick- 
tended  to  contiun  and  preserve  clothes.    It  is  lime  serves  to  retain  the  moisture,  which  would 
very  easy  to  work,  splits  readily,  and  is  never  otherwise  interfere  with  the  condensation  of 
attacked  by  the  many  destructive  insects  in  the  the  pure  camphor.    This  takes  place  under  the 
East,  which  win  so  speedily  devour  any  European  shell  upon  which  the  cone  stands,  the  vapor 
woods,  and  even  those  of  the  East,  except  the  when  in  excess  passing  into  the  loosely  afi^ed 
teak,  the  calambuco,  and  the  camphor.     The  cones  of  sheet  iron,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
younff  trees  produce,  instead  of  the  full-formed  the  hole  open.    The  deposit  of  camphor  is  in 
camphor,  a  straw-colored  finid,  which  is  called  the  form  of  a  circular  cake  an  inch  or  two  thick, 
in  the  East  Indies  the  oil  of  camphor,  and  is  with  a  hole  through  the  centre. — ^The  oomposi- 
tised  as  an  external  application  in  rheumatic  tion  of  camphor  is  represented  by  the  formula 
complaints.    This  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Thomp-  C]oH|0.    Its  specific  gravity  is  0.987 ;  its  mel^ 
son  to  be  the  same  substance  as  the  solid  pro-  ing  point  is  388^  F. ;  and  it  boils  at  400*.    It  is  a 
duct,  the  composition  of  which  he  represents  by  semi-transparent  white  substance,  crystallidng 
the  formula  CuHtO.    But  the  genuine  oil  of  in  hexagonal  plates,  and  with  a  crvstidline  frao- 
camphor  he  describes  as  the  product  of  the  same  ture ;  soft,  friable,  and  tough,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
trees  which  farnish  the  camphor  of  European  cult  to  reduce  it  to  powder.    When  moistened 
commerce.    This  is  known  in  this  country  and  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  it  is  easily  pul- 
Europe  as  the  camphor  of  Japan  or  common  rerized.    Its  taste  is  scHnewhat  bitter  and  pun- 
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gmti  attended  with  a  slight  feeling  of  oold«  ArmSnianiflm  then  saffered.  He  was  expelled 
ness;  its  odor  is  strong  and  fragrant^  highlj  from  the  cara^jr  of  Ylenten  which  he  hadpre- 
penetratingy  and  exoeedingly  nozioos  to  troahle-  vionsly  ohtained,  heoame  a  f agitive  from  village 
some  insectSi  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  dis*  to  village,  a  prejto  suffering  and  privation,  and 
appean  in  vapor;  in  close  vessels  it  sublimes  often  regretting  the  canvas  and  brush  which 
and  co^staDizea  upon  the  ^arts  most  exnosed  to  had  erewhile  opened  to  Mm  so  pleasant  a  ca- 
the  lig^t  It  is  readily  inflamed,  ana  bums  reer.  He  found  now  in  writing  short  poems 
with  much  smoke  and  light  A  singular  effect  his  onlj  relief  and  consolation.  These  are  gen« 
is  noticed  on  dropping  small  pieces  of  clean  erally  upon  religious  subjects,  and  are  character- 
camphor  upon  the  surface  of  pure  water.  The  ized  by  a  remarkable  depth  of  feeling. 
particles  rotate  and  move  rapidly  about,  some-  OAMPIAN,  Edmttnd,  an  English  author  and 
timee  for  several  hours.  Any  greasy  matter  theologian^bom  in  London  in  1640,  died  Dea 
teaching  the  water  will  at  once  put  a  stop  to  1,  1581.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  or- 
the  motiona  Mr.  Tomlinson  states  that  he  has  dained  as  deacon  in  the  English  church. '  When 
found  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  raspings  of  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Oxford  in  1566,  he  was 
cork  steeped  in  sulphuric  ether,  in  sublimated  selected  to  make  the  oration  before  her,  as  for- 
benzoio  add,  potaasinm,  &o.  Camphor  is  read-  merly  while  at  school  he  had  been  chosen  to  de- 
ily  dissolved  in  alcohol,  this  taking  up  about  its  liver  an  oration  before  Queen  Mary  on  her  ac- 
own  weight  of  it  One  hundred  parts,  indeed,  cession.  He  went  from  college  to  Ireland,  and 
of  Bp.  gr.  0.806,  dissolve  120  of  camphor,  form-  while  there  wrote  the  history  of  that  country, 
ittg  the  camphorated  spirit  of  the  pharmaoo-  and  connected  himself  with  the  Roman  Oatiio- 
poaias.  Water,  added  to  the  solution,  precipi-  Uc  church.  His  enthusiasm  leading  him  to 
tates  the  camphor  in  fine  powder.  It  is  solu-  seek  to  make  proselytes  to  his  new  &ith,  he 
ble  in  water  only  to  the  extent  of  about  1  part  was  seized  and  imprisoned ;  but  after  a  short 
in  1,000.  Chloroform  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  time  effected  his  escape  to  the  Low  Countries, 
it — ^In  medicine  camphor  is  made  use  of  inter-  and  soon  after  Joined  tne  English  coUege  of  Jes- 
nally  and  externally.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as  nits  at  Douay,  passed  his  novitiate  as  a  member 
a  poison,  producing  convul^ons,  stupor,  and  of  that  society,  and  became  distinguished  for  his 
death.  A  case  is  reported  of  a  young  child  be-  piety  and  learning.  At  Rome,  in  1578,  he  was 
ing  flfttall^  poisoned  by  only  10  gMns.  Its  ao-  admitted  a  member  of  the  order  of  Jesnits,  after 
tioQ  is  pnndpally  npon  the  brain  and  nervous  which  he  resided  for  a  time  at  Vienna,  where  he 
^stem.  Throuffh  the  brain  it  is  supposed  to  act  composed  a  tragedy,  which  was  received  with 
npon  the  circulation,  producing  in  moderate  much  applause  and  acted  before  the  emperor; 
doses  mental  exhilaration,  and  in  larger  doses  and  at  Prague,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  and 
giddiness  and  a  disposition  to  sleep.  Properly  philosophy  for  dyears.  Afterward  he  was  sent 
administered,  it  is  a  sedative,  quieting  nervous  by  (jregory  XIII.  in  company  with  Father  Par- 
exdtement  It  particularly  promotes  tbe  healthy  sons  on  a  misrion  to  England,  where,  on  his  ar- 
aetion  of  the  skin,  when  this  is  dry  and  hot  in.  rival  at  the  beghming  of  1581,  he  challenged  the 
typhoid  diseases.  Externally  applied,  it  proves  universities  and  dergy  to  dispute  with  him.  His 
highly  beneficial  in  cases  of  headache  and  other  efforts  were  followed  by  so  large  a  number  of 
severe  pains  from  its  anodyne  properties.  Dls-  conversions  as  to  disquiet  the  ministry  of  Eliza- 
solved  m  olive  oil,  or  as  recently  proposed  in  beth;  and  at  the  instance  of  Walsingham  he  was 
ehknroform,  it  forms  an  excellent  liniment  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  tower  npon  charge 

OAMPHORIO  AOID.    When  camphor  is  de-  of  having  exdted  the  people  to  rebellion,  and  of 

composed  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  holding  treasonable  correspondence  with  foreign 

several  times  distilled,  an  add  is  obtained  of  powers;  he  was  tried,  foimd  guilty,  condemned 

the  above  name,  in  fine  transparent  plates  or  to  death  for  high  treason,  and  executed  at  Ty- 

needlea,  the  compodtion  of  which  is  represented  butiL    The  insults  of  the  populace  attended 

hj  the  fbrmula,  C|»H,0,+HO.  him  to  the  tower,  where  torture  was  fruitless- 

OAMPHUTSEN,  DiBK  RAFKifK,  a  Dutch  ly  applied  to  extort  fh>m  him  a  confession  of 

painter,  theologian,  and  poet,  bom  at  Gorkum  treason  or  a  recognition  of  tbe  supremacy  of 

in  1586,  died  at  Dokkum  in  1626.    He  lost  his  the  English  church,  and  after  his  death  a  frag- 

parents  at  an  early  age,  and  was  left  to  the  care  ment  of  his  body  was  sent  to  each  of  the  prin- 

of  an  dder  brother ;  whck  thinking  that  he  ob-  cipsl  towns  for  exposure.    Bedde  his  history 

served  in  Rafelsk  an  inclination  for  painting,  of  Ireland,  he  compiled  a  '*  Universal  Cbrono- 

piaoed  him  as  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  an  artist  logy,''  and  collections  of  his  letters  and  several 

He  soon  distingmahed  himself  by  his  landscapes,  essays  werepublished  after  his  death. 

which  were  genemUy  of  small  size,  but  anima-  CAMPINE  (Dutch,  Kmnpen^  ovKempmland)^ 

ted  with  huts,  ^ttle,  and  human  figures,  and  an  extendve  arid  and  sandy  tract,  forming  a 

eKeoated  with  a  skiD  and  delicacy  to  which  part  of  the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Limburs, 

no  former  Dntoh  painter  had  attained.     His  a  part  of  Brabant,  and  a  part  of  Holland. 

paintings  are  now  very  rare,  for  at  18  years  of  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  reclaim  it,  but 

age  he  abandoned  the  art  to  devote  himself  to  with  only  partial  success.    Abont  800,000  aorea 

thedo^,  which  was  the  reigning  pasdon  of  the  remdn  useless. 

age.    He  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  OAMPLI,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo 

and  diared  in  the  persecntiona  under  which  Ultra,  KapleS|  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  oon« 
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iahiB  a  oathednd,  an  abbey,  and  8  ooUegiate  of  1,800  feet,  bating  on  tbe  2  aides  of  their 

cborcbes.    Pop.  about  6,000  snmmit  tbe  sources  of  Uie  Oarron  and  Eodrick 

OAMPO  BELLO,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  rivers.    Near  the  £.  extremity  of  these  hills  lies 

Passamaquoddy  bay,  Maine.    It  is  about  8  miles  the  battle-field  of  Bannookbum. 

long,  and  belongs  to  New  Brunswick.    Between  CAMPUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  common 

Head  harbor  and  the  main  ship  channel  is  a  public  park,  or  vacant  space  near  the  city  for 

light-house.  shows,  combats,  exercises,  and  sunilar  uses. 

.   OAMPO  FORMIO,  Ojlicfio  Fobmio,  or  Oak-  Ancient  Rome  possessed  8  eampi.    The  term 

po  FoBMiDo,  a  viUage  near  Udine  in  the  prov-  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Sicilian  word  for 

ince  Frinli  of  the  Austrian  dependency  of  Yen-  race-course. — Cavpus  Majhius  was  the  most 

ice,  on  the  canal  of  Roja.    A  treaty  of  peace  celebrated  of  thocampi  of  ancient  Rome.  It  lay 

between  France  and  Austria  was  condudea  here  outside  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  consisted  of 

in  1797.  the  level  ground  between  the  Quirinal,  Capitol* 

OAMPO  LARGO,  a  town  of  Brazil,  In  the  ine,  and  Hncian  mounts,  and  the  river  Tiber.  It 

province  of  Bahia,  on  the  Rio  Grande.    A  pri<*  received  the  appellation  Martins  from  its  being 

mary  school  was  established  here  in  1882.   Pop.  consecrated  to  the  god  Mars.    It  was  originally 

8,000.  set  apart  for  military  exercises  and  contests. 

0AMPOBA6SO,  the  fortified  capital  of  the  Here  the  comUia  ceiUuriato  assembled  in  mass 

Neapolitan  province  of  Molise;  pop.  9,000.   It  meeting,  and  subseouently  the  eamitia  trihuta; 

is  situated  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  ascent  of  a  here  stood  the  wlia  pubUea  for  the  use  of  the 

high  mountain,  66  miles  N.  E.  of  Naples,  pos*  Roman  magistrates  and  the  foreign  ambaasadorsy 

Besses  a  oolleffiate  churdi,  4  parish  churches,  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city  Hm- 

2  colleges,  a  hospital,  an  almshouse,  and  sev*  its.    It  gradually  became  a  suburban  pleasure- 

eral  convents.  ground  for  the  Roman  public,  and  was  liud  out 

CAMPOMANES,  Pbdbo  RoDBwrsz,  count,  with  gardens,  shady  walks,  baths,  a  race-course, 

minister,  and  director  of  the  academy  of  lustory  and  theatres.   Julius  C»sar  built  there  marble 

and  mathemdtics  founded  by  Philip  V.,  bom  halls  for  the  eomitia^  Agrippa  erected  the  first 

in  1728,  died  in  1802.    By  his  talents  he  ob*  public  baths  and  the  Pantheon,  Augustus  CsBsar 

tained  an  appointment  in  the  post  office,  and  the  Egyptian  obelisk  and  his  own  mMsoleum,  and 

gained  considerable  reputation  bv  his  treatise  Btatilins  Taurus  the  first  amphitheatre  of  stone. 

^^On  the  Laws  of  Amortization,''  in  which  he  Under  the  later  emperors  the  place  became 

advocated  the  right  of  the  government  to  re*  crowded  with  public   buildings,    and   subse- 

strain  tbe  alienation  of  land  in  mortmain,  which  quently  with  private  residences  also.    Amon^ 

^et  with  violent  opposition  from  the  clergy,  tne  former,  the  most  celebrated  were  Domi- 

He  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the**  Encouragement  tian's  temple  of  Minerva  Ohalcidia,  and  Aa- 

of  Popular  Industry"  (Madrid,  1774),  which  was  toninus's  pillar.    Under  Aurelian,  tbe  Campos 

followed  by  one  on  tbe  **  Education  and  Encour-  Martins  was  enclosed  within  the  city  boun- 

agement  of  Artisans."   These  met  the  approbsr  dariee.    Campo  Mario  is  the  name  given  to 

tion  of  the  king,  and  led  to  the  throwincr  open  of  one  of  the  districts  of  modern  Rome  on  the 

the  American  trade,  the  admission  of  other  ports  northern  part  of  the  old  Campus  Martiua. — 

to  the  exclusive  privileges  eigoyed  by  Cadiz,  Campus  Boslxbatus,  the  polluted  field,  a  plooe 

the  institution  of  a  national  bank,  the  admia*  beyond  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome,  where  vestal 

non  6(  raw  produce  duty  free,  and  other  impor*  virgins  who  had  been  untrue  to  their  oaths  of 

tant  changes  in  the  Spanish  commercial  system,  chastity  were  buried  alive. 

He  filled  several  public  offices,  the  most  impor-  CAMSINGMOONS,  a  Chinese  seaport  town, 

tant  of  which  was  that  of  president  of  the  roy*  In  Canton  province,  pop.  6,000.    It  is  built  on 

al  council  in  1788.    In  this  capacity  he  took  a  small  island  called  Keeow,  and  has  a  pretty 

measures  to  bring  the  gypsies  and  other  vagrants  good  harbor,  which  was  formerly  much  reaorted 

into  comoulsory  indnstxy;   he  alleviated  the  to  by  vessels  engi^ged  in  the  opium  trade, 

famine  in  Madrid,  and  gave  great  encouragement  0  AMTOOS,  a  river  of  Cape  Odony,  &  Africa, 

to  agriculture.    His  efforts  for  improvement  in  It  rises  in  the  Nieuwveld  mountains,  and  after  a 

the  administration  of  various  public  depart*  course  of  about  200  miles  enters  the  Indian 

ments  met  with  success  and  gained  him  ene*  ocean. 

mies,  whose  machinations  ultimately  compelled  CAMUOCINI,  Vioknzo,  an  Italian  painter, 

him  to  retire  from  public  life.  bom  in  Rome  about  1776,  died  there  Sept  % 

CAMPOS  DOS  GOITACAZES,  formerly  1844.  His  most  celebrated  works  were  on  sab- 
called  San  Salvador  dos  Caicpos,  a  city  of  Jeots  taken  from  Roman  history.  Among  them 
Brazil  on  the  Parahiba ;  pop.  about  ^000.  It  were,  the  ^*  In&ncy  of  Romulus  and  Remus,"  tbe 
is  surrounded  by  a  sugai^producing  district,  *^  Death  ofCnsar,"  and  the  **De^  of  Yiiginia." 
and  was  constituted  a  city  in  1836.  CAMUS,  Charus  £tibhnb  Louis,  a  Fraodi 

CAMP8IE   YELLS,    a  range   of  hills   in  mathematician  and  mechanician,  bora  at  Oresqr, 

Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  reach vig  from  the  Forth  Aug.  25, 1690,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  2,  or  May  4, 

at  Stirling  to  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton,   and  1768 ;  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Navarre, 

having   Loch  Lomond  on  the  W.     Their  ex-  in   Paris,  afterward  parsning  the  office  of  a 

treme  length  is  26  miles,  with   an  average  teacher  and  examiner  in  the  schools  of  that 

breadth  of  7  or  8;  and  they  rise  to  ahei^  city.    He  accompanied Manpartois  and dairwit 
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in  tlieir  expedition  to  Lapland  to  measure  a  Omadaqtua,  which  the  French  rendered  Oana- 

degree  of  the  meridian  there.    His  papers  in  <2a^tMiff,  giving  it  a  certain  correspondence  with 

the  memoirs  of  the  academy  are  generally  on  Souriquou  and  Ircgttoi$.    Lescarbot,  rejecting 

mechaoical  subjects,  and  are  of  great  value,  the  theory  of  Jacques  Carder,  the  discoverer 

He  also  published  a  *^  Course  of  Mathematics,"  of  the  country,  that  Canada  signifies  town,  and 

and  an  ''Elementary  Treatise  on  Arithmetic"  that  of  Belle  For^t  timt  it  is  the  equivalent  of 

In  1760  he  was  nominated  perpetual  secretary  earth,  concludes  that  the  true  meaning  of  the 

of  the  academy  of  architecture,  and  in  1765  word  is  province  or  country,  and  that  it  is  ap- 

member  of  the  royal  society  of  London.  plicable  not  only  to  the  country  but  also  to  the 

CAMWOOD,  a  red  dye-wood  principally  im*  river,  which  was  sometimes  <»Ued  Hochdaga, 

ported  from  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone,  oh-  and  sometimes  the  St.  Lawrence;    the  latter 

tuned  fri>m  a  le^minons  tree,  called  by  De  name  having  been  given  in  conseqnence  of  a 

CaudoDe  laphia  ntUda.    The  coloring  matter  French  navigator  entering  it  on  St  Laurent's 

is  with  difficulty  imparted  to  water,  cold  or  day.    This  opinion  seems  the  better  founded 

boiling.   Aloohoi  and  dlkaline  solutions  readily  from  the  circumstance  tiiat  the  country,  on  both 

extract  it    It  is  usually  kept  in  the  ground  rides  of  the  St  Lawrence,  was  called  Canada 

state.  by  the  Lidians,  on  its  first  discovery  by  the 

CAKA,  the  name  of  3  ruinous  modem  towns  French. — ^In  1865.  the  limits  of  Canada  were 

in  Palestine,  one  about  6  miles  N.  of  Nazareth,  disputed,  on  the  !N.,  the  W.,  and  £.    The  line 

the  otiier  only  about  8^  miles  N.  £.  of  Nazareth,  between  the  province  and  New  Brunswick  has 

It  is  uncertain  which  of  these,  if  either,  is  the  since  been  settied  by  commissioners,  and  con* 

scene  of  the  first  miracle  of  Jesn&  as  recorded  firmed  by  an  act  of  the  imperial  parliament 

in  the  New  Testament    Dr.  Rooinson  gives  The  boundary  on  the  N.  and  W.  is  still  disputed, 

thai  honor  to  the  firstrmentioned  Cana,  now  On  the  N.  the  province  is  bounded  by  the  un« 

known  as  Cana-el-Jelil.    Stanley,  in  his  *^  Sinai  certain  and  unestablished  line  of  the  Hudson's 

and  Palestine,"  thinks  the  claims  of  the  two  Bay  company's  territory.    This  boundary  ques- 

about  equaUy  divided.  tion  is  (Aug.  1858)  about  to  be  submitted  to  the 

CANAAN,  that  part  of  the  promised  land  iodicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  in 
which  lay  between  the  Mediterranean  on  theW.,  E^land,  for  decision.  The  eastern  boundary 
the  Jordan  on  the  £.,  the  desert  of  Shur  ontheS.,  is  formed  bv  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  a 
and  Syria  on  the  N.,  inhabited  by  the  descend-  line  drawn  from  Anse  au  Sablon,  near  the  ex- 
ants  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham.  See  Palbstinb.  tremi^  of  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  on  the  La- 

CANADA,  the  most  important  province  of  brador  coast,  duo  N.  to  lat  52^.  On  the  S., 
Briti^  America.  The  attempts  to  explain  the  Canada  is  bounded  by  an  arbitrary  and  zig-zag 
derivation  or  the  meaning  of  the  name  havck  line,  which  separates  it  from  New  Brunswick; 
for  the  most  part,  been  equally  nnsuccessful  by  the  state  of  Maine,  with  a  line  for  the  most 
and  unsatis&ctory.  Most  modern  writers  who  part  equally  arbitrary,  the  only  points  where 
have  attempted  a  solution  of  the  enigma  have  any  thing  like  a  natural  division  occurs  being 
adopted  the  explanation  of  Father  Hennepin,  a  a  branch  of  the  St  John's  river  and  the 
BecoUeet  missionary,  who  accompanied  La  Salle  ridge  wluch  separates  the  waters  of  the  St 
in  the  Toyage  of  discovery  from  Fort  Frontenac,  Lawrence  from  those  of  the  Kennebec;  by 
the  rite  of  the  present  city  of  Kingston,  to  the  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New 
Miarisrippi.  According  to  the  story  of  this  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan.  Wiscon- 
priest,  the  Spaniards  werethe original  discover^  sin  and  Minnesota.  Along  the  whole  of  the 
era  of  Canada ;  but  on  Iwding  and  finding  that  latter  part  of  the  southern  frontier— except  a 
the  country  did  not  come  up  to  their  expecta-  short  distance  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
tionsy  they  expressed  tiieir  disappointment  by  Missisrippi — ^there  are  lakes  and  rivers :  Ontario, 
remarking,  R  eapa  di  nadoj  which  Henne-  Erie,  Huron,  Superior ;  the  Niagara,  the  De- 
pin  tranriates  Uap  de  run.  Had  his  ac-  troit^  the  St  Clair,  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
qnaintance  with  tne  Castilian  tongue  been  All  the  iahmds  in  the  rivers  Ifistouohe  and 
more  familiar,  he  would  have  been  aware  of  Bestigouch^  belong  to  New  Brunswick.  The 
the  ftot  that  2  of  the  4  words  are  not  Spanish  western  boundary  of  the  province,  commen- 
bnt  Italian.  Several  modem  writers  on  the  cing  at  the  northern  limits  of  Minnesota,' 
snbleot  have  repeated  the  error  of  Hennepin,  runs  N.  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Hud- 
and  adopted  his  explanation  of  the  meaning  son^s  Bay  company^s  territory.  This  boundary 
of  the  word  as  the  true  mie.  Earlier  authori-  was  fixed  by  an  imperial  statute  known  as  the 
ties,  with  better  means  of  information,  had  Quebec  act  of  1774 ;  and  at  that  time,  the 
given  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  not  having  been  dis- 
philological  difficulty.  To  the  river  St.  Law*  covered,  it  was  not  known  how  far  the  line  of 
reooe  the  name  Canada  was  originiJly  ap-  water  indicated  extended  N.  It  is  now  con- 
plied,  and  tiiere  is  respectable  authority  to  tended  that  Canada  extends  N.  of  the  source 
prove  that  this  was  also  the  name  of  the  country  of  the  Ifississippi,  and  that  consequenUy^ong 
which  it  watered.  Lescarbot,  the  oldest  his-  tibe  intervening  space  it  has  no  denned  western 
torian  of  Nonvelle  France,  tells  us  that  the  boundary.  In  such  a  case  practised  surveyors 
Gasperiana  and  the  In^ans  who  dwelt  on  the  think  there  is  no  anthority  for  producing  the 
bozdoFS  of  thebay  of  Chaleur.cimed  themselves  line  eiUier  dae  N.  from  the  source  of  the  Mia^ 
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oBrippi,  or  In  tbe  direetion  indicated  hj  the  latter  lake  into  the  ocean;  and  as  a  matter  of 
alight  correa  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  river,  fact,  aeveral  veasels  have  recently  gone  from 
The  question  of  boundary  to  the  W.  as  well  aa  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  liverpod. — 
to  the  N.  of  Canada  reqoirea  to  be  adjjudicated  Lake  Ontario — formerij  called  Skanadario,  in 
upon  by  competent  authority. — ^Though  Canada  the  Lroquois  language,  meaning  beautiful  lake 
has  formed  one  united  province  since  1840,  the  — has  a  length  of  180  m.,  a  br^bdth  of  60,  and 
distinction  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  or  Ca-  a  circumference  of  500;  an  average  deptii  of 
nada  West  and  Canada  East,  ia  still  kept  up,  600  fbet,  and  an  elevation  of  284  feet  above  the 
for  electoral,  JudidsJ,  aud  other  purposes.  The  level  of  the  sea.  Lake  Erie^  or  as  the  Lx>^uots 
dividing  line  between  Upper  ana  Lower  Cana-  were  accustomed  to  name  it,  Tejocharontiong, 
da  commences  at  Point  au  Baudet  on  Lake  St  has  a  length  of  280  nou,  a  breadth  of  08,  and  a 
Francis,  and  runs  between  the  counties  of  circumferenoe  of  700 ;  an  average  depth  of  260 
Gleuffary  and  Prescott,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  feet^  and  an  elevation  of  665  feet  above  the 
Vaudreuil,  in  Lower  Canada,  to  the  Ottawa;  level  of  the  sea.  Lake  Huron  is  partially  di- 
thence  along  the  Ottawa  to  the  Moose  river,  and  vided  by  the  group  of  Manitoulin  islands ;  one 
thence  due  N.  to  the  Height  of  Land.  From  main  body  of  water  lying  to  the  S.  and  another 
Anae  an  Sablon  the  province  extends  N.  W.  to  the  K.  The  N.  portion  is  again  divided 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  (which  into  £.  and  W.,  of  which  the  former  consti- 
is  about  10"*  further  8.  than  the  starting  tutes  the  Georgian  bay,  with  a  length  of  120 
point),  about  1,486  mUes.  From  this  point  m.,  a  breadth  of  60,  and  an  area  of  about 
the  boundary  line  takes  a  N.  W.  direction  to  6,000  sq.  m.  The  N.  channel  has  an  areay 
above  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  a  distance  of  exclusive  of  islands,  of  1,700  sq.  m.,  making  the 
670  miles,  makiDg  the  total  approximate  length  whole  area  of  this  lake  21.000  sq.  m.  Its 
of  the  southern  frontier  2,166  miles.  The  length  from  S.  to  N.  is  252  m.,  its  width 
distance  fh>m  the  E.  extremity  of  the  province  190,  and  its  average  depth  860  feet  Ita  ele- 
to  Quebec  is  about  788  miles;  (irom  Quebec  vation  above  the  aea  is  now,  according  to  the 
to  Montreal,  150  m. ;  fh>m  Montreal  to  the  measurementsof  the  state  engineers  of  Michigan, 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  river,  887  m. ;  thence  578  feet,  8  feet  more  than  the  Canadian  esti- 
to  Lake  Erie,  25  m. ;  from  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Erie  mate  makes  it  The  modem  name  of  this  lake 
to  the  month  of  the  river  St  Clair,  286  m. ;  is  easily  traced  to  its  origin.  It  took  the  nick- 
thence  to  Lake  Huron,  80  m. ;  thence  to  the  E.  name  which  the  French  gave  to  the  Yendota  or 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  820  m. ;  acroea  I^e  Su-  Wyandots,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
perior  to  the  presumed  W.  boundary  of  the  prov-  they  dressed  their  h«r,  resembling  the  Aura,  or 
ince,  270  m.  The  width  of  the  province,  for  wild  boar.  By  these  Indians  it  was  called  £a- 
the  reasona  already  stated,  cannot  be  accurately  regnondy.  Lake  Superior,  the  laigest  oi  the 
given.  Where  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  en&  chain,  haa  a  length  of  860  m.,  a  breadth  of  14<^ 
and  the  river  commences,  has  vet  to  be  deter-  a  circumference  of  1,500,  an  average  depth  oi 
mined  by  commissioners  for  the  international  1,000  feet,  and  an  elevation  of  627  feet  above 
purposes  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854^  by  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Indian  name  of  this 
which  American  citizens  are  secured  in  the  lake  was  Algona.  Lakea  Ontario  and  Erie  are 
right  of  fishing  in  the  gulf.  At  some  points,  connected  by  the  Niagara  river;  Lakes  Erie 
this  noble  river,  which  ranks  amons  the  and  Huron  are  connected  by  the  Detroit  river 
finest  in  the  world,  spreads  out  to  a  width  of  or  strait  and  the  river  and  lake  St  Clair,  the 
40  mUes ;  at  others  it  contracts  to  one  mile.  It  shallow  nats  of  which  offer  one  of  the  greatest 
haa  8  outlets,  the  principal  of  which  lies  be-  impediments  to  navigation  by  large  vesaela 
tween  Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland;  tiie  which  are  encountered  in  these  waters.  Lakes 
narrowest  is  the  gut  of  Canso,  which  divides  Huron  and  Superior  are  connected  by  the 
Cape  Breton  from  Nova  Scotia ;  the  8d,  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie.  At  this  latter  point,  the  N. 
consisting  of  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  divides  W.  company  had  a  small  canal,  on  the  Canada 
the  Labrador  coast  from  Newfoundland,  nde,  for  canoes  and  boats,  half  a  century  ago. 
This  river  is  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  The  height  of  land  at  Portage  dn  Prairie,  near 
as  fSur  as  Montreal,  a  distance  of  nearly  600  the  source  of  the  Superior,  is  871  feet  above 
miles.  Above  Montreal  several  extensive  rapids  the  level  of  that  lake.  Before  reaching  Lake 
occur.  They  can  be  descended  by  the  largest  Winnipeg,  there  is  a  fall  from  this  point  of  841 
steamers  which  navigate  Li^e  Ontario;  but  feet,  so  that  Lake  Winnipeg  is  80  feet  below 
as  no  force  of  steam  is  sufficient  for  their  ascent,  the  level  of  Lake  Superior. — Over  the  interior 
it  has  been  necessary  to  construct  canals,  near  of  Canada  lakes  of  smaller  size  are  profioBely 
the  sides  of  the  river,  to  overcome  them,  scattered.  A  list  of  some  of  these,  the  eleva- 
These  canals,  with  that  intended  to  over-  tionofwhich  has  been  determined  by  the  geolog> 
come  the  falls  of  Niagara — the  Welland — have  leal  survey,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  A  chain 
been  constructed  at  a  cost  to  the  province  of  of  lakes  stretches  across  what  waa  formerly 
$14,000,000,  the  whole  of  them  having  been  known  as  the  Colborne  district,  comprising  the 
directly  built  as  government  works.  By  the  aid  counties  of  Prince  Edward,  Peterbcoro,  North- 
of  these  canals,  and  that  constructed  at  the  Sadt  umberland,  and  Victoria.  They  &axpij  by 
Ste.  Marie,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  meana  of  short  streams,  through  the  Otonabee 
vessels  may  descend  from  the  head  of  the  river,  Bice  lake,  and  the  river  Trent,  into  Lake 
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Ontario*  Bitom  lake,  in  the  townebip  of  renoe  from  those  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Lake  de 
Bexley,  falls  into  Oameron's  lake;  Cameron's,  Qainze  is  supposed  to  be  the  common  source  of 
in  Fenelon,  into  Sturgeon  lake ;  Sturgeon,  in  these  rivers,  a  supposition  which  rests  mainly 
Fenelon  and  Verulam,  into  Pigeon  lake;  on  the  information  and  birch  bark  charts  of  the 
Pigeon,  in  Harrej,  into  Deer  b^ ;  Bnokhom  Indians.  There  can  be  no  doubt^owever,  that 
lake,  in  Enniamore,  Smith,  and  Harvey  town-  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  J3ay  company 
shim,  into  Deer  bay;  Ohemunff  or  Mud  lake,  must  be  personally  in  possession  of  the  facts 
in  JBantsmore  and  Smith,  into  Bookhorn  lake ;  regarding  the  exact  location  of  the  source  of  the 
Deer  bay,  in  Smith,  into  Salmon  Trout  or  Ottawa.  In  the  first  250  m.  from  its  head 
dear  lake;  Stony  and  Sahnon  Trout  lakes,  in  waters  to  Lake  Temiscaming,  it  receives  the 
Dnmmer  and  Burleigh,  into  the  Otonaoee  waters  of  several  tributary  streams.  Its  width 
river  and  Rice  lake;  the  latter  lake,  which  is  most  irregular,  and  in  manv  of  its  links  the 
lies  in  the  townships  of  Monaghan,  Alnwick,  river  is  lost  in  lakes  through  which  it  runs. 
Hamilton,  and  Otonabee,  empties  through  the  In  one  place,  for  a  length  of  40  m.,  it  has  an 
Trent  river  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  waters  of  irregular  width  of  from  1  to  10  m. ;  in  another 
Lake  Scogog,  which  is  situated  in  the  town*  stretch  of  50  m.,  it  expands  into  an  average 
ship  of  Oartwright,  are  also  tributary  to  Lake  width  of  5  or  6  m.;  in  another  link  of  80  m.,  it 
Ontario,  through  the  Otonabee  river,  which  is  has  a  width  of  from  2  to  10  m. ;  again,  for  a 
navigable  from  Peterboro  to  Rice- lake  and  the  distance  of  45  m.,  it  has  a  varying  width  of 
channels  b«low.  The  highest  of  this  chain  of  from  2  to  12  m.  One  of  its  most  extensive 
lakes  has  an  elevation  of  588  feet,  and  the  low-  links,  Lake  Temiscaming,  with  a  length  of  67  m., 
est  an  elevation  of  526  above  Lake  Ontario,  tapers  off  from  a  width  of  6  m.  to  500  yards. ; 
Several  years  ago  the  Canadian  government  having  at  another  point  a  width  of  only  200 
made  some  improvements  in  this  chain  of  yards,  and  at  a  third  is  reduced  to  the  same 
waters,  with  the  view  of  forming  them,  by  the  width  by  the  occurrence  of  an  island.  Again, 
assistance  of  canals,  into  a  navigable  link  for  for  17  m.,  the  width  is  from  j^  to  |  mile. 
eonneotinff  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  with  Along  its  course,  the  Ottawa  presents  manv 
thoee  of  rae  Georgian  bay.  The  attempt  was,  pwti^ges,  where  the  waters  contract  to  a  widw 
however,  abandoned ;  but  even  now  this  route,  of  40  or  50  yardSj^  and  are  precipitated  over 
as  a  means  of  connecting  these  two  great  bodies  rocks,  sometimes  forming  b^ntitbl  cascades. 
of  water,  has  its  advocates,  in  opposition  to  Below  Lake  Temiscaming,  the  Riviere  du  Moine 
those  who  favor  the  oonstmction  of  a  canal  is  its  largest  tributary ;  following  its  course, 
from  Toronto  to  the  Georgian  bay,  as  well  as  it  has  a  length  of  40  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
to  those  who  contend  that  the  natural  route  is  Mattawa,  and  condsts  of  a  chain  of  lakes  con- 
by  the  Ottawa  and  French  rivers.  The  occur-  nected  by  short  narrow  streams.  The  further 
renoe  of  other  series  of  lakes,  not  &r  distant,  extremity  of  that  forming  the  summit  level  of 
serves  to  show  how  eKoeedingly  well  watered  the  chain,  indifferently  called  Trout  or  Turtle 
IS  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  lake,  approaches  within  8  m.  of  Lake  Nipissii^. 
sitnatea,  a  remark  which  would  be  almost  The  Ottawa  has  been  rendered  navigable  in 
equally  true  of  any  other  portion  of  tiie  prov-  stretches,  by  the  construction  of  canals  to  over- 
ince.  For  even  in  the  most  rugged  parts  of  Low-  oome  falls  or  rapids,  a  considerable  dbtance 
er  Canada,  the  mountains  are  frequently  deft  above  Ottawa  city  (late  Bytown).  An  opinion 
by  rivers  and  bear  picturesque  little  lakes  upon  prevails  in  Canadia  that  the  Ottawa  river  and 
their  slopes  or  summits,  while  springs  bnbblo  the  Georgian  bay  will  One  day  be  united,  by 
out  of  their  naked  heights  or  scantily  covered  caoalling  the  narrow  strip  of  land  that  divides 
steeps,  and  silveiy  water&lls  may  be  seen  a  principal  tributary  of  the  Ottawa  from  Lake 
through  breaks  in  the  foliage.  The  more  Kipissing,  and  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
level  parts  of  Upper  Canada  abound  in  creeks  Ottawa  and  French  rivers.  With  this  view, 
and  rivers,  even  where  small  lakes  are  absent  the  Canadian  government  has  undertaken  a 
— After  the  Sl  Lawrence,  the  Ottawa,  one  of  survey  of  the  whole  line  of  water.  The  Gati- 
its  tributaries,  is  the  largest  river  in  Canaila.  neau,  which  empties  a  few  miles  below  Ottawa 
Having  its  embonchnre  at  the  upper  extremity  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the 
of  the  island  of  Montreal,  it  has  a  N.  W.  di-  Ottawa.  If  the  Ottawa  is  sometimes  swelled 
lection  for  a  distance  of  between  600  and  700  m. ;  np  in  the  lakes  whidi  it  traverses,  the  French 
official  estimates,  which  aim  at  precision,  make  river  consists  of  litUo  else  than  a  continuous 
it  680  m.  It  drains,  in  its  course,  by  the  aid  of  chain  of  long,  narrow  lakes,  rising  by  gentle 
tributaries,  an  area  of  from  70,000  to  80,000  elevations  one  above  another,  having  for  con- 
sq.  m.  This  valley  forms  the  most  extensive  nectioff  links  short  rapids  or  falls.  Throuffh 
pine-prodneing  region  in  the  province ;  the  this  l^e-encumbered  river  the  waters  of  Lake 
snpphes  being  so  extensive  as  to  be  practically  Nipissing  glide  into  the  Georgian  bay^  there 
inexhaustible.  Lumberers  had  penetrated  as  being  a  faU  of  69  feet  in  the  distance  or  59  m. 
fiur  up  the  stream  as  Lake  Temiscaming,  in  1846.  Lake  Nipissing,  which  has  fallen  9  feet  9  inches 
To  Uie  £.  its  tributaries  are  sepan^  by  a  below  its  ancient  level,  has  an  elevation  of  647 
ridfle  from  those  of  the  Saguenay,  wiUi  which  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Three  Rivers, 
and  the  St.  Maurice  it  heeds  in  the  hei^t  of  the  highest  point  on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  which 
land  which  divides  the  waters  of  Uie  St.  Law-  the  tide  is  perceptible.    The  Upper  Trout  lake, 
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a  leading  tribatarj  of  the  Otiawa,  has  an  de-  the  Sagoenagr,  u  another  large  trifantar/  of  the 
▼ation  of  25  feet  above  Lake  Nipissing,  vritbin  St.  Lawrence,  flowing  from  the  N. ;  though  a 
8  m.  of  which  its  nearest  border  is  sitnated.  naTigable  stream,  no  huigar  craft  than  canoes 
Thaa,  in  order  to  obtain  a  navigable  passage  are  foond  upon  ita  waters.  The  Bidean  river, 
the  whole  distance  from  the  onUet  of  the  Ot-  which  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  at  Kingston, 
tawa  to  the  Georgian  bay  throogh  Lake  ranninff  in  an  inverBe  direction  to  the  8l  Law- 
Nipissing  and  the  French  river,  an  elevation  rencei  from  which,  near  its  month,  it  is  divided 
of  672  feet  would  have  to  be  overcome  in  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  was  made  navigable 
the  ascent  to  the  Upper  Tront  bke,  and  for  military  purposes,  as  far  as  Ottawa  city,  by 
thence  to  Georgian  bay  a  fall  of  94  feet;  the  supplementary  ud  of  tiie  Ridean  caiuil. 
making  a  total  lockage  of  766  feet. — ^The  fVendi  The  work  was  undertaken  by  the  British  gov- 
river  has  4  known  distinct  onsets  in  the  N.  E.  emment,  and  cost  about  $7,600,000.  This 
part  of  Georgian  bay,  the  widest  apart  of  which  canal  has  long  since  fallen  into  almost  absolute 
are  separated  by  a  distance  of  14  or  15  ql,  and  disuse ;  and  has  recently  been  conveyed  to  the 
the  Indians  allege  that  there  is  another  to  the  Canadian  government,  who  would  not  have 
W.  Along  its  whole  length,  except  about  10  consented  to  assume  the  burden  of  its  mainten- 
m.  of  the  upper  portion  near  Lake  jN  ipissing^  it  ance,  if  they  had  not  received  as  an  equivalent 
has  2  channels,  separated  at  some  points  by  an  a  large  quantity  of  vahiable  ordinance  lands. — 
interval  of  8  or  4  ro.  The  occurrence  of  ie^ds  The  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  though  well 
in  the  lake-links  of  this  river  often  contracts  watered  by  a  provision  of  small  streama,  is 
the  channel  to  a  few  yards*  width.  From  its  almost  entirely  destitute  of  navigable  rivers, 
outlets,  the  general  direction  of  the  river  is  KE.,  The  Thames,  which  falls  into  Lf^e  Bt  Clair, 
but  its  course  is  subject  to  considerable  irreg-  is  navigable  for  propellers  as  far  as  Chatham,  a 
ularities,  beinff  sometimes  in  the  N.  channel  distance  of  80  m.  The  Grand  river,  which  fSalla 
nearly  due  wT,  and  at  others  nearly  due  8.  into  Lake  Erie,  has  by  artificial  aids  be^i  ren- 
Both  channels  are  interrupted  by  rapids  and  d^red  navigable  for  sinaU  craft  as  &r  as  Brant- 
falls,  rendering  necessary  in  the  ascent  of  the  ford.  Lake  Simcoe,  marked  on  old  French  maps 
8.  cnannel  7  portages;  the  ascent  of  the  N.  Lao  Toronto,  lies  nearly  due  K.  of  Toronto,  and 
channel  is  less  difficult,  and  in  the  descent  only  may  be  said  to  form  the  £.  limit  of  the  pen- 
2  portages  are  neoesury  in  either  channel. —  insula.  It  has  a  length  of  40  and  a  breadth  of 
The  8d  cn*eat  navigable  river  of  Canada  is  the  80  m.,  with  an  average  depth  of  125  feet  It  is 
Saguenay,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  the  an-  divided  by  a  strait  from  Lake  Conchiching  on 
oient  port  of  Tadousac,  which  had  become  the  N.,  and  is  connected  by  means  of  the  river 
noted  in  Europe  before  the  foundation  of  Que-  Severn  with  Greorgian  bay.  The  principal 
bee.  As  it  lies  fhrther  down  the  8t»  Lawrence  rivers  which  fall  into  Lake  Huron  on  the  N.  are 
than  Quebec,  it  was,  tor  some  time  after  tiie  the  Iliessalon,  the  Ifiansaga,  the  Serpent,  the 
discovery  of  the  country,  often  vinted  by  Spanish,  and  the  "White  Fish  rivers.  Their 
French  vessels,  whioh  did  not  ascend  as  fkr  as  mouths  range  from  15  to  80  m.  apart  Of  the 
Quebec.  The  river  has  an  average  width  of  5,  the  Spanish  river  is  the  largest;  it  is  the 
about  f  of  a  mUe.  with  high  precipitous  banks  only  one  that  is  navigable,  and  even  it  is  not 
presenting,  with  tne  tall  figures  and  aim  shadows  capable  of  floating  onift  drawing  more  thaa  6 
of  the  successioD  of  mountains  which  extend  as  fiaet ;  by  such  vessels  it  is  navigable  85  m. 
flir  as  the  range  of  vision  sweeps,  a  piotnre  The  White  ilsh  river  consists  of  liUle  else  than 
of  grand,  desolate,  and  rugged  beauty.  It  is  navi-  a  series  of  lakes.  Its  upper  waters  have  an  ele- 
gable  for  ships  of  the  line  as  far  as  Chiooutimi,  vation  of  775.55  feet  above  the  sea.  The  ICus- 
a  distance  of  75  m.  At  this  pointy  the  ebb  and  koka  has  2  outlets,  if  not  more ;  it  traverses  7 
flow  of  the  tide  are  nearly  as  great  as  at  the  lakes  in  its  course,  and  has  8  for  its  head  wa- 
confluence  of  the  river  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  ters,  which  have  an  elevation  of  1,405.85  feet 
The  St.  Maurice,  which  faWa  into  the  St  Law-  above  the  level  of  the  sea. — ^The  province  is 
rence  on  the  N.,  at  Three  Rivers,  has  been  snr-  traversed,  in  its  entire  length,  by  a  mountain 
veyed  a  distance  of  880  m.  It  is  navigable  for  chain  which  divides  the  country  into  2  great 
a  few  miles  at  its  mouth ;  after  which  the  navi-  basins,  the  N.  and  the  S.  basin,  of  whioh  the 
gation  is  interrupted  as  far  as  Grand  Piles,  a  former  is  the  more  considerable  in  the  lower 
distance  of  44  m.  from  its  embouchure;  then  part  of  the  country,  and  the  less  extensive  be- 
there  is  another  navigable  stretch  of  75  m.,  on  fore  the  W.  frontier  is  approached.  This  range, 
which  a  steamer  runs.  Lumbering  operations  to  which  the  name  of  the  Laurentian  mountuns 
have  been  carried  up  this  river  a  distance  of  has  been  given,  runs  along  the  N.  bank  of  the 
150  m.;  and  for  this  purpose  its  tributaries  have  St  Lawrence  river,  near  its  margin,  from  the 
been  explored  and  surveyed  through  an  area  of  Labrador  coast  to  Cape  Tourment,  near  Quebec 
over  14,000  sq.  m.  The  valley  drained  by  this  From  this  point,  the  range  recedes  N.,  running 
river  is  as  larse  as  the  whole  of  Scotland ;  and  60  m.  behind  Quebec,  and  80  m.  behind  Mon- 
it  is  estimated  to  contain  as  much  arable  laud  treaL  Thence,  following  the  line  of  the  Ottawa 
as  that  country.  Extensive  slides  and  booms  for  a  distance  of  150  m.  firom  Montreal,  it 
have  been  constructed  by  the  government  for  crosses  that  river  at  Lao  du  Chat ;  then 
the  convenience  of  the  lumber  trade.  The  taking  the  opposite  directicm  it  returns  8.  to 
Betsiamite  or  Bersunis  river,  situated  below  the  St  Lawrence,  a  little  below  the  point  at 
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which  Lake  Ontario  diseharges  its  waters  into  ent — ^The  rock-fonnaiions  present  in  Oanada 
that  riyer.  From  this  point,  it  rans  in  a  4)ompri8e  representatives  of  the  azoio  and  lower 
N.  W*  direction  to  the  8.  £.  extremity  of  paleaozoio  divisions^  with  the  drift  depottt,  and 
Georgian  bay ;  then  forming  the  £.  shore  of  that  some  erapted  masses  of  granitic  and  trappean 
bay,  it  passes  beyond  to  lat.  47^  K  ;  whence,  rocks. — Amow  Formatiaru.  These,  in  an  ascend- 
taking  a  W.  durection,  it  passes  Lake  Bnperior,  ing  order,  oomnrise  the  Lanrentian  and  the  Ha* 
and  rans  in  a  K.  W.  direction  to  the  Polar  sea.  ronian  rooks  of  Canadian  ^legists.  The  Lan- 
This  range  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  rentian  series  of  orystallme  rooks  oonstitntes 
point  where  it  retorns  to  it  after  crossing  the  the  oldest  formatioa  met  with  in  Canada.  It 
Ottawa;  and  the  Thousand  Islands,  which  there  consists  chiefly  of  micaoeoos  and  homblendio 
Btad  the  former  riyer,  may  possibly  be  oonsid*  gneiss,  with  snbordinate  strata  of  compact  feld- 
ered  as  so  many  of  its  fragments.  Between  spar,  mica,  and  talc  schist^  qnartzite,  crystalline 
thk  point  and  Lake  Champhun,  it  comprises  limestone,  and  dolomite.  These  are  considered 
the  Adirondao  monntains.  On  the  S.  side  of  to  be  ancient  sedimentary  beds,  rendered  crys- 
tibe  Stk  Lawrence,  commendng  near  the  K  talline  by  metamorphic  action.  They  contain 
extremity  at  Gaspe,  is  another  range  of  moun«  variona  accidental  minerals,  as  garnet,  toor- 
tains,  considerably  broken,  mnning  narallel  maline,  angite,  dsc,  and  valuable  iron  ores, 
with  the  riyer,  and  passing,  higher  np  utrongh  Here  and  there,  introsive  masses  of  granite  oo- 
the  Green  monntains  of  Vermont,  into  the  cor  among  the  series.  The  general  direction 
higher  range  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  divide  of  this  formation  has  been  already  stated;  and 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from  those  of  tlie  Atlan-  it  only  remains  to  add  that,  at  a  point  W.  of 
tic  On  the  river  Chatte,  one  of  the  peaks  has  French  nver,  it  is  overlaid  by  tiie  Huronian 
an  elevation  of  8,768  feet,  and  a  spring  babbles  formation.  It  appears  again  on  the  £.  and  N. 
oat  within  a  short  distance  of  the  summit.  At  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  imd  stretches  far  np  to 
some  points  the  mountains  rise  to  an  elevation  the  N.  and  W.  It  thus  occupies  by  &r  the  larser 
of  d,660  feet,  dose  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  portion  of  the  province.  This  formation,  having 
From  this  point  Notre  Dame  range  is  distant  a  general  N.  W.  and  S.  £.  direction  as  already 
bat  13  m.,  and  from  the  most  elevated  peak  it  stated,  divides  the  province  into  two  great 
presents  a  wild  oonftidon  of  mountains  cut  by  basins--the  S.  and  the  K.  basin.  These  Laa- 
ravines,  through  which  the  waters  of  numerous  rentian  rocks  are  chiefly  of  importance  in 
lakes  and  springs  tumble  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  an  economic  point  of  view,  from  the  large  and 
The  Lanrentian  series  of  mountains^  on  the  N.  valuable  beds  of  iron  ore  (principally  the  mag- 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  have  at  some  points  netic  oxide)  which  they  contain,  more  espe- 
an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet.  This  dally  in  the  townships  of  Belmont,  Hadoc,  and 
elevation  is  attained  between  Quebec  and  Lake  Hull.  At  McNab  on  the  Ottawa,  also,  and  otiier 
St.  John;  but  this  is  at  a  point  where  the  places,  red  iron  ore  is  met  with ;  and  among  the 
rivers,  indading  the  Jacques  Cartier,  are  8,000  other  eoonomic  substances  of  tiiiis  formation, 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  we  may  cite  the  marbles  of  Amprior  and  Gren- 
general  the  range  is  much  lower.  The  height  ville,  the  laroe  mica  plates  of  the  latter  looalily, 
of  land  which  divides  the  confluents  of  the  St  and  the  sulphate  of  baryta  of  Lansdown^  Bath- 
Lawrence  from  those  of  Hadson's  bay,  is  far  nrst,  and  McNab.  As  a  general  rule,  the  dis- 
tmn  presenting  a  continuous  mountain  range,  tricts  over  which  the  Lanrentian  rocks  prevail 
as  was  until  recentiy  supposed.  It  consistB.  for  are  ill  adspted  for  agricultural  occupation.  Fef- 
the  most  part,  of  a  ridge  of  table  land,  on  which  tile  soils  can  only  be  expected  to  occur  in  asso- 
the  sooroes  of  the  waters  which  ran  N.  and  S.  ciation  with  the  beds  of  crystalline  limestone  or 
inteilook  and  overlap  one  another,  sometimes  deoomposing  feldspar,  belonging  to  the  series, 
for  considerable  distances.  At  some  points  the  Overlying  £e  Lanrentian  formation  along  the 
heightB  have  now  been  ascertained  by  actual  N.  shore  of  Lake  Huron  and  many  parta  of  Lake 
survey.  At  Portage  du  Prairie,  above  Lake  Superior,  various  slates,  sandstones,  and  con- 
Saperior,  the  elevation  is  1,498  feet  over  the  glomeratee  occur,  with  a  few  bands  of  limestone, 
level  of  the  sea.  The  ridge  decreases  in  height  and  thick  intercalated  beds  of  trap.  To  these 
eastward.  The  highest  point  in  the  peninsula  rocks,  collectively.  Sir  William  E.  Logan  has  ap- 
oi  Upper  Canada,  along  the  line  of  tiie  Great  plied  the  name  of  the  Huronian  series.  Thehr  en- 
Western  railroad,  is  about  700  feet  above  Lake  tire  thickness  amounts  in  places  to  about  12,000 
Ontario.  A  line  surveyed  on  the  plateau  of  feet  Numerous  trap  dikes,  beside  the  intetoa- 
Lake  Erie  shows  an  elevation  of  only  200  feet,  lated  masses  of  trap  already  mentioned,  traverse 
at  the  highest  point,  over  Lake  Ontario. — ^Be-  these  rocks  at  many  localities.  The  whole  f<»r- 
ride  the  great  valleys  which  lie  to  tiie  N.  and  mation  is  eminentiy  copper-bearing.  Native 
the  8;  of  the  Lanrentian  series  of  mountains,  copper  is  found  in  it,  about  Lake  Saperior;  but 
there  are  several  transverse  valleys,  formed  by  the  chief  metalliferous  deposits  occur  on  Lake 
rivers  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  K.  Huron  (Bruce  mines,  Wallace  mines,  dec.),  and 
ride,  snob  as  the  Sagnenay,  the  St.  Maurice,  furnish  copper  pyrites,  purple  copper  pyrites, 
and  the  Ottawa.  The  Sagnenay,  for  some  00  and  solphide  of  copper,  in  great  abundance.—* 
m«,  is  a  walled  river,  and  presents  no  valley  PaJaoeaie  IbrfiuUiom,  Great  Southern  Bonn, 
till  the  points  of  Grand  bay  and  Chicoutimi  are  It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  principal  wa- 
readied ;  but  with  the  St.  Maurice  it  is  difOsr-  termed  or  high  land  of  the  Lanrentian  district, 
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mnning  in  a  general  n<»ili-W68ier1y  direction,  the  well-known  Thorold  cement  is  obtained, 
divides  the  province  into  2  great  basins,  the  S.  and  large  quantities  of  gjpsam  are  exported 
and  the  K.  basin.  Sir  WiUiam  £.  Logan  has  into  the  States,  from  Cayuga,  Oneida,  and  other 
shown  that  the  paheozoio  rocks  of  the  S.  basin  townships  dtnated  npon  the  Onondaga  group 
admit  of  being  divided  naturally  into  8  snbordi-  of  rocks,  ilnally,  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of 
nate  basins,  bj  an  anticlinal  axis  which  mns  in  a  Enniskillen,  Ac.,  many  petroleum  springs  oo* 
north-easterly  direction  from  Lake  Champlain,  cur,  and  also  some  valuable  deposits  of  asphal- 
and  strikes  the  St  Lawrence  a  little  below  Que-  tum. — Ths  Bcutem  Batin.  In  the  area  K  of 
bea  The  strata  W.  of  this  line  offer  a  remarkable  the  anticlinal  axis  already  alluded  to,  the  rook 
contrast  to  those  on  the  other  or  £.  side.  They  divisions  comprise  the  Trenton  limestone,  the 
are  nearly  horizontal,  and  follow  one  another  Hudson  river  group,  and  a  series  of  quartzooe 
conformably  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  sandstones  and  red  and  green  shales,  Imown  by 
Silurian,  and  from  these  latter  to  the  I>e-  the  name  of  the  Sillery  group.  This  gronp  has 
Tonian  series.  In  the  K  basin,  on  the  con-  not  been  recognized  in  the  W.  portion  of  the 
trarv,  the  rocks  are  much  disturbed,  and  are  province.  In  the  £.  it  forms  almost  the  entire 
rendered  crystalline  in  many  places  by  met-  line  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is 
amorphic  agency.  Beside  which,  there  is  a  succeeded  nnconformably  in  Gasp6  by  upper 
want  of  conformability  between  the  lower  silurian  limestones,  followed  by  an  enormoos 
and  the  upper  Silurians ;  and  also,  as  occurs  thickness  of  sandstones  and  shales  belonging  to 
ring  in  Gasp^  between  the  Devonian  and  the  Devonian  formation.  On  these  Devonian 
the  carboniferous  strata. — The  We$tem  Bonn,  rocks,  aho  in  unconformable  stratificatioo,  rest 
The  rock  groups  of  this  basin  comprise  the  about  8,000  feet  of  coarse  sandstones,  repre- 
lower  and  upper  Silurians,  and,  in  the  western  senting  the  lower  portion  of  the  carboniferous 
peninsula,  a  portion,  also,  of  the  Devonian  group.  More  inland,  as  in  the  eastern  tovm- 
formation.  In  an  ascending  order  wo  have,  first  ships,  many  of  the  beds  belonging  to  the  Had* 
the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  lowest  of  the  fos-  son  river  and  Sillery  groups  have  nndergone 
siliferous  rocks;  then  the  cnlciferous  sand  rock;  remarkable  alterations.  They  are  converted 
the  Chazy  limestone ;  the  bird's-eye,  Black  riv-  into  micaceous,  chloritic,  and  talcose  schists, 
er,  and  Trenton  limestones ;  the  bituminous  and  also  into  serpentines  and  various  feldspath- 
slaty  strata  called  the  Utica  schist;  and  the  io  and  hornblendic  rocks.  The  more  impor- 
series  of  shales  and  sandstones,  with  subordi-  tant  economic  minerals  of  this  metamorphio 
nate  limestone  beds,  termed,  collectivelv,  the  region  comprise  chiefly  the  iron  ores  of  Bolton 
Hudson  river  group!  These  form  the  lower  and  Brome ;  the  50  feet  bed  of  magnetic  and 
Silurians,  developed  chiefly  along  tho  St  Law-  titaniferons  iron  ore  of  Beauce  and  Yaudreuil ; 
rence,  from  a  short  distance  below  Quebec^  the  chromic  iron  ore  of  Bolton  and  Ham ;  the 
around  the  river  Ottawa,  and  in  the  country  argentiferous  copper  pyrites  of  Upton ;  the  ar- 
between  Lake  Ontario  and  Georgian  bay.  Tho  geutiferous  galena  of  the  Chaudi^re  valley ;  and 
Trenton  limestone  covers  the  widest  area,  native  gold,  diffused  over  a  wide  area.  Hag- 
and  is  of  the*  most  importance.  The  upper  nesite,  fine  marble,  slate,  ^.,  occur  also  in  the 
rilurians  begin  with  the  Medina  sandstone,  district  In  this  region,  likewise,  and  extend- 
which  sweeps  from  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  ing  into  the  western  basin^  are  many  erupted 
Ontario,  in  a  thin  band,  by  Queenstown,  Ham-  masses  of  igneous  rock,  formmg  the  picturesque 
ilton,  &c,  to  the  W.  of  Owen  sound.  This  mountainsofYamaska,Sh6fford,  Brome,  Belcdil, 
is  followed,  still  further  to  the  W.,  by  the  UoniieBl,  ^.--T he  J)rift  and  AUuvial  Forma- 
Clinton  and  Niagara  gronp  of  shales  and  lime-  turns.  Thick  deposits  of  clay  and  sand,  with 
stones.  Next  comes  the  Onondaga  group,  still  bouldera  or  transported  masses  of  gneissoid  and 
to  the  W»,  with  its  valuable  gypsum  deposits,  other  rocks,  cover  the  formations  of  both  the 
Then  follows  the  conchiferous  limestone,  occu-  eastern  and  western  basins  in  most  parts  of  the 
pying  a  large  portion  of  the  N.  shore  of  lake  province.  These  deposits  belong  to  the  transi- 
Slrie,  and  an  equally  large  portion  of  the  shores  tional  period  between  the  close  of  the  tertiary 
of  Lake  Huron.  This  closes  the  silurian  series,  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  epoch. 
Of  the  succeeding  Devonian  rocks  one  division,  They  contain  some  valuable  economic  sub- 
that  of  the  HamUton  shales,  a  series  of  bitumi-  stances,  chiefly  beds  of  bog  iron  ore,  as  in  the 
nous  slaty  rocks,  is  alone  developed  to  any  ex-  Three  Rivers  district,  and  in  the  county  of 
tent  in  western  Canada.  It  covers  a  broad  area  Norfolk,  on  Lake  Erie;  likewise,  shell  marls 
in  the  counties  of  Lambton,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  peat  The  clays  of  London,  Toronto,  Co- 
and  Kent  Here  and  there  it  has  been  found  bourg,  Kingston,  and  other  places  yield,  also, 
to  underlie  small  patches  of  the  Chemung  and  good  white  bricks. — The  Northern  Asin.  This 
Portage  gronp,  so  laigely  developed  in  the  ad-  basin,  as  already  stated,  lies  to  the  K.  of  the 
jacent  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Most  of  these  high  land  or  water-shed  which  traverses  the 
rocks  yield  good  building  materials.  Dtho-  Laurentian  district  in  a  general  K.  W.  direc- 
graphic  stone  also  occurs  in  the  Chazy  limestone,  tion.  Its  geology  is  still  very  obscure.  The 
especially  around  Marmora ;  and  the  same  di-  formations  known  to  occur  within  its  area 
vision  has  likewise  furnished  some  good  marble,  comprise  the  Laurentian  series,  the  Huronian 
The  Trenton  limestone  has  also  yielded  marble  rocks,  and  the  upper  Silurians.  The  lower 
of  excellent  quality.    From  the  Kiagara  group  silurian  system  has  not  yet  been  recognized ; 
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hence  the  inference  of  Sir  William  E.  Logan^  village,  the  bright-tinned  spires  of  the  Catholic 
that  the  high  range  of  Lanrentian  conntry,  from  churches  rising  above  the  white  honses  and 
the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  forms  glistening  in  the  snn,  at  regular  and  not  distant 
the  N.  limits  of  the  lower  silurian  sea. — ^The  intervals.  Since  the  conquest,  partly  from  an- 
total  amount  of  public  lands  in  Upper  and  tipathy  of  race  which  shrunk  from  a  contact 
Lower  Canada,  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  aov-  with  the  original  French  colonists,  and  partly 
ernment,  is  about  175,000,000  acres,  of  which  because  the  lands  along  Lake  Ontario  and  in  the 
a  little  over  6,000,000  acres  have  been  survey-  upper  peninsula  invited  settlement  by  their 
ed.  Much  of  the  remainder  has  been  but  im-  superior  fertility  and  a  less  rigorous  dimate, 
perfectly  explored.  The  quantity  of  lands  in  the  new  bands  of  English  colonists  who  foUow- 
the  hands  of  private  individuals  is  over  84,000.-  ed  in  the  footsteps  of  Wolfe  wended  their  way 
000  acres.  The  crown  land  department  esti-  westward.  These  causes  have  ever  since  con- 
mates  the  extent  of  the  area  dramed  by  the  St.  tinned  to  influence  the  immigrant  popidation ; 
Lawrence  river  and  its  tributaries  at  210,441,-  and  the  result  is,  that  while  the  western  penin- 
625  acres.  The  territorial  extent  of  Lower  snla  is  all  taken  up,  the  fine  valley  of  the  St. 
Canada  is  much  greater  than  that  of  Upper  Maurice,  with  its  8,500,000  fertile  acres, 
Canada,  the  former  comprising  184,412,800  with  the  exception  of  the  devastations  of  the 
acres,  and  the  latter,  within  the  water-shed  of  lumberer,  was,  until  the  last  few  years,  Idt  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  77,606,400  its  original  barbarism.  Below  Kingston,  very 
ao-ea.  These  figures,  though  official,  are  neces-  little  autumn  wheat  is  sown,  the  climate  being 
sarily  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth ;  for  unsuited  to  its  production,  and  spring  wheat 
precise  accuracy  must  be  impossible  so  long  as  almost  exclusively  prevails.  Attempts,  not  en- 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  province  is  undeter-  tirely  nnsuccessfhl,  hove  been  maae  to  grow 
mined.  The  undisposed  of  surveyed  lands  of  autumn  wheat  in  the  valley  of  the  Sagnenay,  at 
the  crown  in  Lower  Canada  lie  chiefly  in  the  Chicoutimi ;  but  they  prove  nothing.  On  the 
valley  of  the  Saguenay,  in  the  rear  of  the  seign-  Esconmains  river,  below  the  Sagnenay,  good 
lories,  on  the  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries,  and  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain  have  been  raised, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  between  the  Similar  experiments  are  now  being  made  with 
settled  seignories  and  the  line  which  divides  success,  hi  the  county  of  Chicoutimi,  nearly  as 
the  province  from  New  Brunswick  and  the  far  N.  as  Lake  St.  John.  What  proportion  of 
state  of  Maine.  A  small  portion  also  remiuns  the  175,000,000  acres  of  crown  lands  yet  nndi»* 
in  that  part  of  the  conntry  which  is  known  as  posed  of  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  comes  nn- 
the  Eastern  Townships.  The  unsold  surveyed  der  the  term  arable,  must  necessarily  be  nn- 
lands  of  Upper  Canada  lie  principally  in  what  known  till  a  much  larger  portion  of  it  has  been 
is  sometimes  called  central  Canada,  in  rear  of  surveyed.  The  N.  basin  is  attracting  settle- 
the  frontier  settlements  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  ment  on  the  upper  Sagnenay.  The  peninsula 
between  the  Ottawa  river  and  the  Georgian  of  Gasp^i,  which  is  as  large  as  that  of  Denmark, 
bay,  and  N.  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  which  lies  advantageously  with  respect  to 
The  western  peninsula,  yrhich  for  a  consid-  Europe,  has  been  much  neglected.  The  S. 
erable  time  absorbed  almost  all  the  immi-  portions  of  it  are  sheltered  by  the  mountains  of 
gration  the  country  received,  is  now  held  Notre  Dame.  S.  of  this  range  is  an  irregular 
almost  entirely  by  private  individuals.  With  plateau  of  table  land,  having  an  elevation  of 
an  excellent*  soil,  well  suited  to  the  prodnc-  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet,  varying  in  width  from 
tion  of  every  kind  of  grain,  and  growing  10  to  80  m.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  mountains, 
wheat  in  great  abundance,  it  presents  scarcely  the  valley  on  the  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence  is 
any  waste,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  settled  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Anne.  At  this 
already  under  cultivation. '  It  has  been  Justly  river  the  range  divides ;  a  branch  running  to 
regarded  as  the  garden  of  Canada;  the  good  the  S.  for  some  distance,  and  then  advancing  to 
influence  of  the  surrounding  bodies  of  water  the  shore  at  Mont  Xx>uis,  continues  K,  its  alU- 
harmonizing  with  the  natural  richness  of  the  tude  declining  till  it  terminates  in  Cape  (xasp6. 
soiL  The  line  of  settlements  extends  from  the  The  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  generuly 
river  St.  Anne,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  St  Law-  present  a  rich  soil,  f^  from  stones ;  but  tlie 
rence,  to  the  W.  extremity  of  the  E.  shore  of  inequalities  of  surface  form  an  obstacle,  not  in- 
Luke  Huron  proper.  The  valley  of  the  St  Law-  surmountable,  perhaps,  to  settlement  The 
rence,  being  most  accessible,  was  naturally  first  steepness  of  the  hill  sides,  even  where  the 
settled ;  and  until  the  conquest  of  the  country  mountains  do  not  extend,  is  often  such  as  to 
by  the  English,  nearly  a  century  ago,  the  set-  put  cultivation  out  of  the  question.  That  por- 
tiements  of  the  French  were  principally  con-  tion  of  tlie  W.  border  of  the  peninsula  wnich 
fined  to  the  banks  of  that  river ;  the  banks  fronts  on  the  county  of  Bonaventure,  presents 
of  the  Detroit  formed  almost  the  only  excep-  a  surface  and  soil  as  favorable  for  settlement 
tion.  On  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  subdivision  of  as  any  other  portion  of  Lower  Canada,  where 
the  land  has  been  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  public  lands  are  available.  Gtood  crops  of  ex- 
as  in  most  countries  of  Europe — to  a  far  cellent  grain  can  here  be  raised  at  an  elevation 
greater  extent  than  in  England;  and  the  result  of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  it 
is,  that  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  banks  of  the  has  been  stated  on  official  authority  that,  with 
river  present  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  equal  cultivation,  the  produce  is  20  per  cent 
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mtter  hen  Ihaii  in  other  peris  of  Lower  Theee  eMOdalioiie  epmng  out  of  the  gregirioas 
Oenada.  Wheat  raised  in  this  peninwik  wee  oharecter  of  the  Eranch  Genedian  popaktion. 
nleiwed  high  mon^  at  the  Paris  e^Mmtiofi  in  Aooostomed  to  a  regnkrl jr  organized  societj, 
1B66,  to  obtain  honorable  mention.  The  di-  thejr  haye  no  taste  for  isolation^  and  when  tbej 
mate,  except  on  the  ooast,  which  ]»  exposed  to  move  into  the  wfldemess^  which  thej  do  with 
the  ooM  winds  and  fogs  of  the  gnli^  is  everj  way  the  greatest  relnetanoe,  and  not  nn^  &e  pater- 
ae ihvorable  as  at  Quebec,  and  the  winter  mild-  nal  estate  has  been  sol^fected  to  the  minutest 
er.  AboTe  the  Rertigonch^,  there  are  about  110  sobdiTision  which  will  afford  a  chance  of 
m.  of  coast  nnsnnrejed.  Sqnatters  haTO  spread  hnmUe  snbnstenoe,  thejr  wish  tocarty  the  entire 
themselves  over  i  of  the  distanoe:  A  con-  frame-work  of  the  old  society  with  them,  the 
siderable  proportion  of  Uie  inhabitants  of  this  vegolar  pariah,  the  charch,  and  the  priest  being 
peninsula  are  eagund  in  fishing;  th^  confine  eaBential  oonstitnenta. — ^Between  the  Sagoensy 
themselves  prindpul jr  to  the  uxnre,  the  deep  and  Three  Rivers  very  little  land  has  been  sor- 
sea  and  maokerd  fisheries  being  abandoned  to  Tcyed,  in  the  rear  of  the  settled  seignioriea,  on 
American  enterprise. — Of  the  interior  of  the  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  townships 
county  of  TadoosaOf  which  extends  on  the  K.  near  Quebec  ctmtain,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Lan- 
bade  of  the  St  Lawrence,  from  the  K  boun-  rentian  range,  some  good  hard- wood  land.  The 
dary  of  the  province  to  the  Sagoenay  river,  a  deep  streams  that  intersect  this  range  form  no 
distance,  ibilowing  the  coast  line,  of  about  wide  valleys^  and  'there  is  little  alluvial  soil  on 
600  m.,  but  little  is  known.  It  covers  an  area  their  banksb  Between  the  8t^  Maurice  and  Mon- 
about  twice  as  large  as  Scotland.  Its  foatures  treal,  the  hard-wood  land  on  the  Lanrentian 
are  mountainous  and  rugged ;  it  is  watered  by  slope  becomes  lighter ;  in  the  vslleyB,  at  their 
large  rivers,  and  in  some  places  bears  an  base,  sand  and  clay  prevail^  and  there  are 
abundance  of  pine  timber;  the  latter  fhct  af-  broader  alluvial  flats  along  the  streams.— From 
Ibrding  evidence  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  Cape  Ghatte  to  IGtis,  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
grain.  Over  the  greater  part  of  this  extensive  St  Lawrence,  no  considerable  quantity  of  rs* 
region,  the  Esquimaux  is  supreme.  Hunters  cant  lands  oooura;  The  reverse  is  true  of  the 
tell  of  a  hard-wood  region  borderinff  on  the  oountry  from  the  Chancre  end  the  Kennebec 
Sagnenay  country.— The  Tslley  of  Uie  river  road  to  Mitis.  Within  this  stretdi  there  is  a 
Saguenay  covers  an  area  of  S7,000  sq.  m.,  and  tract  of  country,  between  the  rear  of  the  seign- 
is  estimated  to  contain  over  8,500,000  acres  of  lories  on  the  St  Lawrence,  end  the  sontheni 
arable  land,  lying  diiefly  in  the  N.  interior  boundary  of  the  province,  200  m.  long,  and 
basin  which  has  Lake  St  John  for  its  oentre ;  it  firom  12  to  40  m.  wide.  It  contains  over 
is  known  as  the  upper  Sagnenay.  It  is  pro-  1,000,000  acres  of  surveyed  lands  unsold ;  and  a 
tected  from  the  fogs  and  cold  winds  of  the  gidf  larger  quantity  still  has  yet  to  be  snrreyed. 
by  the  mountains  of  St  Marguerite  and  Being  cot  longitudinally  in  the  centre  hj  the 
other  hi^  lands.  To  the  S.  the  range  of  mountains  of  Notre  Dame,  which  here  rise  in 
Lanrentian  moontaini^  rising  in  places  to  an  scattered  and  detached  ^*oupe,  considerahle 
unusual  height,  renders  the  country,  to  the  portions  of  it  are  rugged  and  poor,  the  moon- 
width  of  ftSai  50  to  80  m.,  idmost  valudeai^  tain  summits  sometimes  rising  over  4,000  feet 
and  until  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  were  foDowed,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  beet  soil,  which 
it  was  almost  utterly  inaccessible.  A  praeti-  is  covered  with  hard-wood,  occurs  in  the  de- 
cable  line  of  road  has,  however,  at  length  been  presrions  which  intervene  between  the  differeot 
found.  Protected  by  the  high  mountain  elevations  of  the  series.  The  best  lands  occur 
ranges,  the  valleys  and  table  lands  enloy  a  alons  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States. 
milder  climate  than  the  settiements  on  the  8t  To  these  interior  lands  6  leading  roads  have 
Lawrence,  2^  fbrtherS.  Oto  the  shores  of  Lake  been  made  by  the  government — In  the  next 
8t  John,  the  climate  is  said  to  be  less  severe  section  of  oountry  westward,  whidi  lies  he- 
than  at  Quebec  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  how  tween  the  Chandi^re  and  the  Richelien 
far  N.  in  the  interior  valleys  successful  cultiva*  rivers,  in  the  rear  of  the  s^gniories  on  the 
tion  is  possible.  Almost  every  description  of  St  Lawrence,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
agricultural  produce  has  been  grown  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  the  mountains  of  Notre 
neighboriiooa  of  Lake  St  John.  The  Sag-  Dame  agun  present  themselves  in  the  same  de- 
uenay,  to  which  attention  has  of  late  years  tached  and  fitigmentary  shape,  bdng  cat  tnuu- 
been  directed  bycolonisationsocteties  in  Lower  versely  by  the  vall^  formed  by  the  Chan- 
Canada,  already  produces  grain  beyond  the  di^  and  the  St  Francis  rivers.  Here  the 
wants  of  its  population. — Colonization  societiea  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence,  <a  the  S.  bank,  is 
form  a  curious  feature  in  the  sociid  and  political  about  ^0  m.  wide ;  and  the  hiDy  country,  which 
economy  df  Lower  Canada.  They  are,  in  fact,  presents  here  and  there  summits  2,000  feet 
joint  stock  farming  associationa,  with  a  share  high,  has  a  width  of  about  80  m.  To  the  S. 
capital  and  idl  the  machinery  of  a  directory  and  lies  a  valley,  paralld  to  the  greftt  vaDey  of  the 
general  management  There  is  one  at  Quebec,  St  Lawrence,  about  80  m.  in  width,  drained 
another  at  Llsiet,  and  a  8d  in  Eamouraska.  by  the  Chaudi^re  and  the  St.  Francis.  It  has 
That  of  Quebec  has  chosen  for  the  scene  of  its  an  advantage  over  the  valley  of  the  St  Law- 
operations  the  rear  part  of  the  connty  of  Mont-  rence  in  point  of  position,  lying  farther  S., 
inagny,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  fav<M^  by  a  protecting  range  of  broken 
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niaimiaiiifltotlieK»  This  fleotioii  is  about  the  «boT«  the  city  of  Ottawa.  Tbis  strip,  aa  well  as 
only  poiat  in  Lover  Gaaada  which  an  £n£^]8h<^  the  islands  of  Calumet  and  Allomette,  ofwhioh 
spealung  population  has  occapied.  There  r^  the  soil  is  similar  in  quality,  has  for  the  most 
main  &8S  than  1,000,000  acres  of  surveyed  part  passed  into  the  hands  of  priTateindiTidualaL 
lands  nndisposed  <^and  a  stall  leas  quantity  to  be  Behind  and  aboTe  this  strip,  the  country  be- 
suTYeyed.  A  considerable  number  of  squatters  comes  hilly  and  eyen  occasionally  mountaiBous. 
have  gone  upon  the  snnreyed  portion,  and  of  The  exploration  into  ihe  interior  has  here  been 
what  is  not  sold  or  occupied,  there  is  a  good  very  imperfect,  the  country  being  altogether 
deal  of  waste.  The  general  oharaoter  of  the  nnlmown  at  a  diataDoe  of  70  m.,  except  on 
country  is  gently  nndahiting,  except  on  the  the  rivers  Du  lievre  and  Gatinean.  It  is  de- 
banks  of  the  rivers,  where  there  are  extensive  scribed  as  being  in  many  places  steep,  rocky, 
flats  of  inferior  soil.  Some  idea  of  the  pio-  and  stony,  75  per  cent,  of  it  being  unfit  for  cid- 
taresque  character  of  this  section  of  ooun-  tivation :  and  whatever  there  is  of  good  occurs 
try  may  be  obtained  from  the  Act,  that  from  in  auch  detached  portiona  aa  only  to  be  avail- 
one  point,  the  aummtt  of  Oxford  mount<un,  able  for  agricultural  purpoeea  in  connection 
which  has  an  elevation  of  over  4,000  feet  above  with  the  aurrounding  lumber  trade.  Up  the 
the  St.  Lawrence,  no  lees  than  18  small  lakes  Chttinean  river  140  ro.,  pine  becomes  scarce  and 
can  be  seen. — ^The  valley  of  the  St.  Maurice  then  disappears  entirely.  Some  parts  of  the 
is  officially  estimated  to  contain  8,600,000  upper  valley  of  this  river  are  covered  with 
seres  of  arable  land.  Situated  on  the  K.  aide  poplar  and  beech,  alternating  with  pine;  otbera 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  midway  between  the  dtiea  preaent  nothing  but  aterile  rwka  ana  predpitoua 
of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  its  poaition  is  in  many  hilla;.  The  lower  vaUey  of  the  Gatineau,  aa  well 
respects  & vorable,  commanding  ready  communis  as  that  of  the  river  Du  Lievre,  contains  excellent 
cation  with  Upper  Canada,  the  tFnited  States,  and  agricultural  lands.  The  settiements  on  the  Ga- 
Enrope.  Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  value  of  tineau  will  soon  extend  a  distance  of  100  m. — 
this  fine  territory  waa  almost  entirely  unknown,  The  extenaive  district  lying  between  the  Otta* 
bot^  to  the  people  and  the  government.  The  wa  river  on  its  S.  W.  side,  and  the  Georgian 
immediate  flats  <xf  the  river  in  some  places  con*  bay,  is  the  one  to  which  settlement  is  mow 
tain  poor  soil;  but  at  a  distance  of  2  or  8  miles,  chiefly  directed.  Extending  200  m.  above  the 
high,  ridges  of  heavily  timbered  land  present  city  of  Ottawa,  and  having  a  base  K.  of  the 
themselves.  In  other  places  the  banks  of  the  frcnitier  settiements  of  Lake  Ontario  of  equal 
river  are  of  the  most  fertile  soil.  In  the  track  extent,  its  width  at  the  upper  end  is  about  100 
of  the  lumberman,  the  former  has,  as  usual,  m.  It  contains  large  tracta  of  fertile  land,  is  not 
followed ;  and  good  wheat  and  other  deacripr  cut  by  mountama,  and  prodneea  a  great  variety 
tiona  of  grain  have  been  gprown.  Above  aome  of  timber.  Thia  district  has  been  distinguished 
of  the  branches  of  the  river  rise  fine  stretches  of  into  white  pine  and  red  pine  and  hard  wood 
table  land*  In  one  place,  a  settiement  of  14  miles  countries,  owing  to  the  prevalence,  in  different 
anddeoly  aprun^  up  along  a  road  opened  by  the  placea,  of  those  different  descriptions  of  timber, 
government,  uideed,  until  recently,  one  of  the  The  white  pine  country  lies  to  the  E.,  and  the 
great  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  settiement  in  red  pine  immediately  W.  of  it.  The  soil  of 
Lower  Canada  has  been  the  wont  of  roads.  In  the  red  pine  country  is  sandy  and  poor,  gravel- 
one  part  of  the  district  in  question,  the  woods  ly  or  stony,  with  a  rugged,  uneven,  and  rocky 
have  been  devastated,  fur  a  large  distance,  by  rarface.  The  other  division  contains  a  mixture 
fire.  Settiements  have  within  the  last  few  years  of  good  and  tolerable  land,  generally  fit  for 
been  formed  at  several  points.  Large  rivers,  agricultural  purposes.  Excepting  where  tracts 
lakes,  alternations  of  alluvial  and  table  land,  the  of  hard  wood  limd  occur  at  intervals,  the  red 
absence  of  Novations  rising  to  the  importance  pine  country  is  pronounced,  on  offidal  authority, 
of  monntaina,  the  Laurentian  range  excepted,  unfit  for  settlement  W.  of  theae  two  dlvi- 
heavy  timber  of  which  pine  forma  a  large  pro*  aiona  liea  the  hard  wood  country.  Among  the 
portion,  are  among  the  principal  featnrea  of  this  timber  which  g^vea  ita  name  to  thia  aeotion  are 
extent ve  valley.  The  richeat  aoil  is  to  be  found  interspersed  belts  of  red  pine,  the  white  having 
on  the  allnvial  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  totally  disappeared.  This  strip  extends  W.  at 
and  in  the  other  lower  grounds,  which  occa*  one  point  75  m.,  and  has  a  length  of  180  m. 
aionally  mei^  into  awamp.  There  are  aome  from  S.  E.  toN.  W.  Between  thia  atrip  and  the 
ftmons  mineral  springs.  In  the  pine  foreata,  Georgian  bay  liea  a  belt  of  firom  20  to  80  m.  in 
1,000,000  aqnare  feet  of  red  and  white  pine  are  breadth,  of  barren  aoil,  frequentiy  terminating 
aometimes  prepared  during  a  winter.  But  innaked  rook  near  the  shores  of  the  bay.  To  the 
this  bosioeas  has  only  just  commenced,  the  ter*  S.,  near  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
ritory  having  been  open  to  commerce  barely  6  Ottawa  from  those  which  now  directiy  into  the 
yearsL-^The  great  valley  of  the  Ottawa  contains  St.  Lawrence,  belts  of  poor,  rugged,  stony  land, 
asettied  population  of  not  over  120,000  60uls%  about  20  m.  in  width  and  unfit  for  settiement. 
The  settiements  have  not  extended  over  80  m.  occur. — ^Between  Lake  Nipissing  and  Lake 
above  the  dty  of  Ottawa;  and  theyexist  in  the  Opeongo,  about  f  of  the  land  ia  fit  for  culti- 
proportionof  twotooneontheS.W.  sideofthe  vation;  the  timber  being  for  the  most  part 
river.  On  the  N.  K  side  a  strip  from  4  to  6  m.  hard  wood.  This  whole  region  of  country 
wideoflawland,ofgood  quality,  extends  120  m.  between  the  Ottawa  river  and  the  Georgian 
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htj  19  veB  watered,   md   the  riven  eiford  tenrene,  many  ezteoMTe  TaD^ja  of  exodlent 

modi  hydranlie  power.     Altogether,  it  is  tibe  land,  well  adapted  forsettlemeiik    And  even  in 

beit  diatrict  of  oonntij  K   of  Lake  Huron  the  more  ragged  and  leas  prolifie  portiona 

Cor  agricoltiiral  parposea.    A  rulroad  to  eon-  grorea  of  fine  pine  timber  are  fineqoentlj  met, 

sect  the  Ottawa  with  the  Georgian  bay  haa  and  indicationa  of  mineral  wealth  preaent  them- 

been  protected ;  and  the  government  haa  grant-  aelvea.    The  government  aorreyor,  by  whom 

ed  a  wide  atrip  of  land,  on  each  nde,  toward  thia  eztensiTe  section  of  oonntry  has  been  trav- 

ita  eonstmction.   Tbb  grant  waa  made  in  1866^  erwd,   reeommenda  that  aettiements  ebonld 

hot  the  railroad  has  not  yet  been  commenced  commence  at  the  west  and  be  carried  down 

It  is  propoaed  to  extend  it  to  Qaebec    On  the  eastward.    The  fineet  land  in  the  whde  dis- 

K.  and  W.  erf*  Lake  Nipisstng,  Uie  land  is  good ;  tance  occora  from  the  rear  of  the  village  of  Ste. 

bat  on  the  French  river  it  is  rocky  and  barren.  Marie,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  tiie  Batchee- 

The  timber  trade  of  the  Ottawa  is  immense,  wana  bay,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  Miaiiaiiga 

Daring  the  9  years  from  1848  to  1866  indarive,  river.    It  is  easy  of  access  from  Lakea  Saperior 

M,500,000  sq.  feet  €f{  white  pine  waa  sent  fitmi  and  Huron  and  Uie  river  8te.  Marie.    The  vslii- 

the  upper  Ottawa  to  Quebec ;  25,590,000  cubic  able  copper  minea  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  So- 

itet  of  red  pine,  which  predominates  over  the  perior  have  been  almost  entirdy  neglected,  and 

whitCi  and  2,286,690  feet  of  other  timber.   The  much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  exploro- 

whoLe  amount  cut  during  that  period  would  tion  before  the  extent  of  the  mineral  wealth 

fdl  little  abort  oi  800,000,000  feet    It  haa  been  can  be  known.    The  Indians  appear  to  possess 

ealculated  that  there  is  available  in  the  valley  aome  secrets  regarding  the  minea;  but  they 

of  the  Ottawa  about  48,000,000  tons  of  sudi  persistently  refuse  to  disdose  them,  having  a 

timber  as  is  now  taken  to  market,  and  about  vague  fear  of  the  conaequencea  of  their  doing 

180,000,000  tona  of  amaller  aize.     In  other  ao,  aa  if  they  were  conscious  <^  the  wrongs 

words,  the  existing  growth,  without  making  which  the  Spaniarda  inflicted  on  their  race  in 

any  allowance  for  additions,  would  support  a  South  and  ODntral  America  and  the  West  India 

trade  equal  to  that  now  carried  on  for  a  cen*  islands,  in  compelling  them  to  perform  the 

Uarj  to  come. — ^The  westernmost  section  of  the  labor  of  slavea  in  the  gold  mines,  and  dreaded 

province,  comprised  within  the  valley  of  the  aaimilar&te.    N.  of  Lake  Huron  the  bills  occa- 

St  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  lies  on  Uie  N.  of  sionaUy  attain  an  elevation  of  from  400  to  700 

Lakes  Huron  and  Superior ;  having  a  length  of  feet  above  the  lake.    Thesurftoes  of  these  hills 

410  m.  fix>m  the  mouth  of  the  French  river  on  are  generally  rounded,  but  ooeasioDally  they 

the  £^  to  Pigeon  river  on  the  W.    Its  uncer-  exhibit  rugged  escarpments  with  aarfiices  of 

tain  breadth  is  estimated  at  160  m.,  and  its  naked  rock.  The  slopes  are  often  gentle,  and  the 

area  is  about  84,000  sq.  m.  Following  the  coast  valleys  wide,  the  aoil  of  the  latter  being  either 

line,  the  length  is  600  m.,  of  which  150  m.  are  on  a  fine  sandy  loam  or  a  deep  deposit  of  decom- 

Lake  Huron  and  the  river  Ste.  Marie,  and  420  on  posed  vegetable  matter,  with  the  subsoil  of 

Lake  Saperior.    The  N.  shore  of  Lake  Saperior  blue  day.    The  valleys  are  sometimes  crossed 

presents  a  bold,  ragged  coast^  of  whicn  the  by  ridges,  varying  in  height  from  40  to  160 

diflb  and  eminences  vary  from  800  to  1,800  feet    The  valley  of  the  Spanish  river  presents 

feet  in  height.    It  presents  great  diversity  of  important  facilities  for  settlement;'  all  the  land 

scenery  in  these  varying  heights,  which  rise  being  of  good  qnality  or  bearing  a  rich  crop  of 

close  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake,  deep  indent-  excellent  pine,  for  wnich  a  ready  market  might 

ationa,  sheltered  coves,  and  dasters  of  islands,  be  found  at  Chicago  and  other  places.    Mill 

The  harboraffe  presented  is  ample  for  every  ates  for  the  roanafactare  of  timber  exist  in 

purpose.     The   timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  abundance.— Canada  is  rich  in  fisheries ;  but  it 

spruce,  balsam  fir,  white  birch,  poplar,  and  is  a  branch  of  industry  which  haa  not  yet  been 

cedar,  is  generally  of  little  commercial  value,  turned  to  mach  accoant.    The  obstructions  of 

Some  of  tne  higher  points  are  bare  of  trees,  and  rivers,  and  the  barbarous  methods  of  fishing 

the  land  available  for  agricultural  purposes  is  pursued,  have  done  much  to  reduce  the  pro- 

chieflv  confined  to  the  fiats  and  valleys  at  the  doctiveness  of  this  source  of  wealth.    I^Atterly 

mouths  of  the  streams.    Between  the  Batdiee-  the  government  has  devised  plans  for  the  pro- 

wana  and  Goulais  bavs  and  the  Missisaga,  Uie  tection  of  the  fisheries,  and  agenta  to  snp^n- 

oonntry  is  fine,  producing  hard  wood  on  the  tend  them  have  been  appointed.    The  river 

ridges,  and  presenting  in  the  broad,  altematinff  fisheries  are  hereafter  to  be  leased,  and  the 

fiats  a  deep  alluvial  soiL     Among  the  hard  revenue  derived  from  this  source   ffiven  as 

wood,  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  white  pine  for  bounties  to  the  deep  sea  fisheries,  which  the 

bnildins  purposes ;    the  fiats   are  principally  Canadians  have  hitherto  almost  entirely  aban- 

covered  with  cedar,  tamarack,  ash,  elm,  soft  doned  to  the  French  and  the  Americana.    The 

maple,  and  birch,  except  where  small  prairies,  produce  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Canadian  ade 

bearing  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grasa,  intervene,  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron,  was,  in 

It  is  probable  that  this  section  of  country  will,  1857,  a  little  short  of  $500,000.    The  kinds 

at  no  distant  day,  be  settled.    The  whole  coun-  chiefly  taken   are   trout,  salmon,   white-fish, 

try,  where  it  has  been  surveyed  and  explored,  pickerel,  and  herrinff.    It  will  give  aome  idea 

from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  iMipissing,  presents,  of  the  abundance  of  white-fi^  in  Lake  Onta- 

among  the  rugged  and  broken  portions  that  in*  rio,  if  we  state  the  fact,  recorded  on  official 
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aatliority,  that  47,000  of  these  fish  liave  been 
taken  at  one  ban),  on  Wellington  beaob,  in  the 
oonnty  of  Prinoe  Edward.  The  salmon  fisher- 
iea  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  its  tribataries  hare 
been  wantonly  devastated  by  netting  and 
spearing  on  the  spawning  beds.  The  Lower 
Canada  superintendent  of  fisheries  estimates 
Ihat,  nnder  a  proper  system  of  protection,  the 
salmon  fisheries  of  Lower  Canada  can  be  made 
to  yield  nearly  $500,000  a  year. — ^The  climate, 
although  snbiect  to  oonstdemble  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  is  not  nnfbyorable  to  the  sacoess 
of  agricultural  operations.  All  the  cereals  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
best  wheat-growing  district  is  the  peninsula 
of  Upper  Canada.  In  Lower  Canada  the  Hes* 
Stan  fly,  and  other  enemies  of  the  wheat  crop, 
have  produced  terrible  devastation.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  present  century,  Lower  Canada 
produced  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  excess 
of  its  own  wants;  but  at  the  end  of  the  half 
century  such  a  check  had  been  given  to  the 
production  of  this  cereal  that  that  section  of  the 
province  was  only  producing  half  enough  for  the 
consumption  of  its  own  population,  ^r  a  peri- 
od of  10  years  the  mean  summer  temperature 
at  Toronto  was  64.51°,  ranging  from  68.90°  to 
66.81°  F.  The  mean  maximum  summer  tem- 
perature, for  the  same  period,  was  85.26°, 
ranging  from  81.5°  to  85.8°.  For  7  consecu- 
tive winters  the  mean  fall  of  snow,  at  the 
same  place,  was  57.2  inches;  the  2  extremes 
being  66.2  and  48  inches.  The  mean  winter 
temperature  at  Toronto,  during  the  months  of 
December,  January,  ana  February,  is  25°  51'. 
The  great  lakes  produce  an  ameliorating  influ- 
ence on  the  climate  of  the  Upper  Canada  penin- 
sula which  they  form,  as  is  shown  by  a  compar- 
ison of  temperature  with  other  places  to  which 
their  influence  does  not  reach.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  water  of  those  lakes,  never 
below  80°,  is  more  frequently  over  88°,  which  is 
7  or  8  degrees  over  the  mean  temperature  at  To- 
ronto.  The  effect  of  these  waters  on  the  temper- 
ature may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  on  the  Ni- 
agara river,  the  winter  temperature  does  not  fall 
over  2  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
At  Quebec  the  thermometer  occasionally  falls 
80°  below  0  in  winter,  and  in  summer  rises  to 
104°  F.  The  Laurentian  series  of  mountains 
forms  a  wall  of  protection  from  the  icy  winds 
of  Davis^B  strait,  Hudson's  bay,  and  the  Po- 


lar sea.  The  K  valley  of  Canada  is  similarly 
sheltered  by  the  height  of  land  which  divides 
the  waters  of  Hudson's  bay  from  those  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  cold  winds  of  the  g^lf 
of  St.  Lawrence  are  broken  by  the  mountains 
of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  upper  Saguenay  the 
frost  does  not  ii^ure  vegetation  till  the  middle 
of  October,  and  at  Chicoutimi  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  plough  as  late  as  Nov.  12.  On  the 
Kat  river,  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Maurice,  the 
thermometer  sometimes  &lls  as  low  as  40°  below 
0 ;  but  even  there  the  heat  of  summer  causes  grun 
to  come  easily  to  perfection.  At  the  Hudson's 
Bay  post  on  Lake  Temiscaming,  the  temperature 
at  noon,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  was  found  to  be  70jJ,  72H,  91 3^,  in 
the  only  year,  except  one,  of  which  we  have 
any  record.  In  the  other  year,  it  was  in  the 
same  months,  69}{,  76^,,  76^.  In  Dec.,  Jan., 
and  Feb.,  the  mean  temperature  at  noon  wss 
26A,  12f J,  28A,  in  one  year,  and  19Jt,  17|^, 
24ft,  ^^  the  other.  Tliis  lake  is  680  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  peach,  though  not 
extensively  cultivated,  thrives  tolerably  well  in 
Upper  Canada ;  and  the  results  of  some  limited 
efforts  prove  that  grape  culture,  in  the  open  air, 
is  not  an  impossible  enterprise.  The  heat  of 
the  summer  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  grape  to 
maturity;  but  the  summer  is  hardly  long 
enough,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  unfavorable 
to  most  varieties  of  the  vine.  Since  the  time  when 
the  SecoUet  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  made 
from  the  wild  grape  wine  with  which  to  perform 
the  functions  of  their  holy  office,  but  little  wine 
has  been  made  in  Canada;  and  when  that  was 
done  Canada  had  wider  limits  than  at  present. — 
The  last  decennial  census  wastakeninl851-2,at 
which  time  the  p|opulation  was  1,842,265.  The 
population  of  Upper  Canada  was  952,004; 
of  Lower  Canada,  890,261.  In  1857  the  popu- 
lation of  Upper  Canada  was,  according  to  an 
estimate  believed  to  be  accurate,  although  not 
official,  1,805,928,  and  that  of  Lower  Canada 
1,220,514^  making  the  entire  population  of  the 
province  2,526,487.— Agriculture  is  the  chief 
employment  of  the  population,  lumbering  next^ 
ana  ship-building,  measured  by  the  value  of  the 

Sroducts,  the  8d  most  important  branch  of  in- 
ustry.  The  relative  value  of  the  products 
exported  during  the  last  8  years,  will  best  show 
in  what  channels  the  industry  of  the  country  is 
employed: 
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Total  ralae  of  exports 

Value  of  ships  built  at  Qneooe. 

EstixDfttod  amount  of  exports,  short  returned  at  Inland  ports. 


Grand  total  of  exports. 7,04T«110   5   8    I    S,on«7M   4    5 


ISSSu 

£^      s.  d. 

81,468  15  8 

114,980    1  0 

1,968,880  18  10 

808,798    0  8 

8,857,609  18  9 

119,019    8  1 

17,140  18  8 


1858L 

B       S.  d. 

41.411  18    8 

114,068  18    7 

9,504,970  15    5 

841,014  18  11 

8,748,088  17    8 

98,407    0    4 

10,799  14    4 


1667. 

£        a.  d. 

Tl,817   8    0 

185,098    8    0 

S,S8SJB88  14    t 

588.809  19  11 

8,890,708    7   0 

99,786   4   8 

80,880   0   4 


6,995.975  11  11 
804,888  5  0 
818,258    8    4 


7,148.759  18  11 
808,989  7  8 
659,725    0    0 


8,018,748  14  8 
845381  0  0 
889,061    6    4 


8,751,868   0    0 


*  Tho£.HalIikx  ourrtncy  is  about  equal  to  H 
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Hm  gnat  itifde  prodnot  of  Upper  Canodft  b 
wfaeU,  of  vbich  the  hi^Mrt  average  prodiuw 
ia  anj  towntlilp  wu  80  btubda,  and  the  lowest 
C  biulieb.  EsqaedDgwMhi^eetoD  the  list. 
— The  foUovbg  ia  ■  ttat«meot  of  the  exportt 
and  ut^tMta  frvm  1800  to  1S6T,  inclative; 
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— ^The  total  number  of  tosmIs  entered  inward 
Ihnn  eea  at  the  ports  of  Quebec,  Uontreal, 
Amfaeret,  Kev  OarliBle,  Oasp^  and  Rimonaki 
was.  In  lasr,  8,047;  in  ISfiS,  1,4H;  and  in 
1S5S,  1,168.  The  aggreftate  tonnage  of  theaa 
Teaaeb  in  1867  waa  748,48S,  and  the  nomber  of    United  Statea  in  1BS7 : 


UMQ  emploTed,  IK^4M.  Of  t&eaa  TrnanVi.  SH^ 
with  an  aggregate  tounage  of  477,263  tona,  wera 
from  Great  Britain;  491,  with  an  anrcgate  hw- 
nage  of  68,887  torn,  f^mn  the  other  Bntjafa  pnn- 
inoes;  848,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  86,- 
K)3  tiKta,  from  tbe  United  Sutes;  812,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnag«  of  119,088  toiu,  from  other 
foreign  ooontriea.  The  number  of  Teiaels  diat 
entered  ontward  in  ISfi?  waa  1,846 ;  in  ISU, 
1^3;  and  in  1856, 1,819.  A  line  of  ocean 
steamen,  aabsidia^  by  the  Canndian  govern- 
ment, rnna  fortnightly  between  IJverpaol  and 
Uoutreal,  dnriog  ttje  anmmer;  Portland  bang 
their  western  Atlantio  port  during  winter. 
This  line  will  ahortly  ba  a  weekly  one.  In 
point  of  q)«ed,  it  haa  beaten  tbe  other  llnea. 
TIte  Levialhan  ia  to  nm  to  Porilaod,  He.,  in 
connection  with  the  Grand  Tmnk  raihuad  of 
Oanada.    The  following  ia  a  atatement  of  the 
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Tmnk  r^wsy,  which  eitAods  from  Port- 
land, in  the  state  of  Uaine,  to  Sarnla,  on  the 
weetem  frontier  of  tbe  province.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  debt  incorred  by  municipalities, 
OD  tbe  credit  of  the  consolidated  municipal  loan 
fan d,  was  for  railroad  pnrposes;  and  the  pro* 
vincial  Kovemment  has  largely  increaeed  iU 
debt  and  annual  expenses  for  tbe  same  ^nrpcae. 
To  avoid  the  expense  of  tbe  transposition  of 
freight  at  Montreal,  a  tabnlar  iron  bridge  ii 
being  constructed  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  a 
cost  of  $7,600,000.  It  rests  on  a  serieeof  abntr 
menta  which  are  so  conatracted  aa  to  have  all 
tbe  solidity  of  a  rock.  Those  already  completed 
have  borne  the  pressnre  of  tbe  vast  masses  of 
tee  which  Jam  against  them  in  tbe  epring,  with- 
out anataining  the  least  iqjnr;.  The  length  of 
the  bridge  ia  7,000  feet ;  and  the  etrocture  wUl 
be  one  of  the  most  extrau^inuy  works  ever 
erected  by  man.  Tlie  next  moet  important  rail- 
road after  the  Grand  Tmnk,  which  when  com- 
pleted will  have  a  length  of  1,026  m.,  is  the  Great 
Wcatera,  which  coanecta  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Niagara  river,  a  railway  snapen^ion  bridge  being 
constmcied  bekw  the  falK  wiiii  the  western 
frontier  of  the  province.    This  road  will  bood 


The  Canadian  trade  with  the  United  States 
ia  greater  than  with  any  other  oonntry, 
foUowii  -    -  -■  -  — 
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la  ISOl  Canada  had  only  a  few  miles  of  rail- 
road ;  now  ahe  has,  in  ronnd  nnmbers,  2,000 
m.  Tbia  extrawdinair  railway  development 
ie  dne  nuunly  to  tbe  aaaiatance  extended  to 
tbeee  enterprisea  by  the  government  and  mnni- 
dpal  corporations.  In  1851,  an  act  waa  passed 
by  the  le^slatnre  anthorizing  mnnicipalities  to 
inonr  ezbra-mnnicipal  ez]>enuitm^  for  raifroad 
porpoaee.  Previous  to  that  time,  an  act  had 
neen  poaaed  pledging  government  aid  to  any 
railroad  within  the  province  over  a  certain 
length.  It  was  afterward  found  necesaary  tn  re- 
peal this  statute,  on  the  prcyection  of  the  Grand 
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hare  2  western  termini :  one  at  Samia,  in  addi-  alvely  by  Roman  OathoHcs.  In  Lorrer  Oanada, 
tion  to  that  now  in  use  at  Windsor,  oppo-  wliere  the  maiority  of  the  population  is  Roman 
site  Detroit;  the  divergiog  point  being  at  Catholic,  the  law  makes  provision  for  separate 
London.  Prescott|  on  the  fit  Lawrenoe,  one  Protestant  schools.  The  Bible  is  used  as  a  class 
of  the  stations  of  the  Grand  Trnnk,  is  connected  book  in  1,864  out  of  8,472  common  schools  in 
with  Ottawa,  the  future  capitid,  hy  a  railroad  Upper  Canada.  The  legislature  makes  a  liberal 
54  m.  in  length.  From  Uobourg  to  Peter-  grant  annually  for  common  schools ;  and  as  tlie 
borough,  bridging  Rice  lake  in  the  interval,  monev  is  distributed  on  the  principle  of  help- 
runs  a  railroad  28  m.  in  length.  From  Port  ing  thoee  who  help  themselves,  a  very  large 
Hope  another  iron  arm  strikes  out  from  the  sum  is  contributed  by  the  people  in  the  way  of 
Grand  Trunk  to  Dndsav,  a  distance  of  41  m.  voluntary  local  taxation*  In  1866,  the  amount 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Georgian  bay  aro  con-  q)ent  for  educational  purposes  in  Lower  Canada 
nected  by  a  railroad  95  m.  long,  of  which  the  was  £249,801.  In  Upper  Canada  the  amount 
termini  are  Toronto  and  CoUingwood.  The  8d  spent  for  common  scLool  education  alone,  in 
most  important  raihroad  is  the  fiufialo  and  Lake  1857,  was  £822,624^  The  amount  of  the  legis- 
Haron,  which  runs  from  FortErie  to  Goderich;  lative  sdiool  grant  that  year  was  £32,951  for 
its  length  is  114  m.  The  London  and  Port  eaeh  section  of  the  province.  The  law  made  it 
Stanley  ndlroad  is  24  m.  long ;  the  Carillon  and  necessary  that  an  equal  sum  should  be  raised  by 
Grenville,  12^  m. ;  the  Champlain  and  St.  Law-  the  municipalities  to  entitle  ^em  to  this  aid, 
rence,  fh)m  Montreal  to  Roose^s  Point,  48  m. ;  and  in  Unper  Canada  Uiey  raised  £27,827  more 
the  Gait  and  Guelph,  4  m. ;  the  Industry  Village  than  the  law  required.  In  Lower  Canada,  also, 
and  Rawdon,  10)-  m. ;  the  Montreal  and  New  in  1866,  the  voluntary  assessment  exceeded  by 
York,  from  Montreal  to  Laohine,  thence  by  £28,474  the  amount  of  legislative  grant  In 
steam  ferry  to  Caughnawaga,  and  from  that  Upper  Canada  each  sdiool  section  annu- 
point  to  Mooer's  Junction,  88  m.  Several  ally  decides  by  vote,  whether  the  schools 
other  railroads  have  been  projected,  and  some  shall  be  free,  or  the  children  in  attendance 
of  them  are  in  course  of  construction.  Amonff  be  required  to  contribute  a  certain  amount 
the  latter  are  the  Brockville  and  Ottawa,  and  by  rate-bilL  In  1867  only  £86,428  was  con- 
the  Welland.  The  most  important  of  the  pro-  tributed  by  rate-bill  on  children ;  and  wero  this 
jected  railways  not  yet  commenced  are  the  amount  levied  on  property  all  the  schools 
Ottawa  and  Georgian  bay,  and  the  Great  would  be  absolutely  free.  As  it  is,  less  than 
Southern ;  the  route  of  the  latter  lying  on  the  one-half  of  them  are  free ;  but  the  amount  con- 
platean  of  Lake  Erie,  the  proposed  termini  tributed  by  the  scholars  is,  in  a  very  lai^ 
being  on  the  Niagara  and  Detroit  rivers.  The  number  of  cases,  merely  nominal  The  num- 
Canadian,  Nova  Sootian,  and  New  Brunswick  ber  of  children  attending  school  in  Upper 
governments  are  urging  the  imperial  gov-  Canada,  in  1857,  was  247,484;  and  as  the 
emment  to  lend  assistance  to  construct  an  in-  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age,  be- 
temational  railroad  connecting  all  these  prov-  tween  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  was  824,888,  it 
inces.  It  is  proposed  that  this  international  raQ-  follows  that  there  were  77,454  between  these 
road  should  consist  of  an  extension  of  the  Grand  ages  who  were  not  in  attendance  at  school.  A 
Trunk  railroad  eastward  from  Riviere  du  Loup,  large  proportion  of  this  number  may  have  been 
One  of  the  grounds  on  which  imperial  aid  is  made  up  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
asked,  is  that  such  a  means  of  communication  7,  and  18  and  16,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
with  the  ocean  would  be  requinte  in  case  of  war  may  hereafter  attend,  or  have  attended  school 
with  the  United  States.  The  imperial  govern^  in  the  intermediate  years  from  7  to  13.  In  1856, 
ment  once  promised  some  such  aid  as  that  now  there  were  218,216  children  in  Lower  Canada 
asked,  but  withdrewin  consequence  of  being  re-  of  school  age;  and  of  these  121,755  attended 
leased,  as  it  conMdered,  from  the  obligation  by  a  schools  within  their  respective  municipalities, 
differenceofopimcmregar^ngthelocationof  the  The  Catholic  schools  and  seminaries  of  Mon- 
line. — ^The  system  of  public  education  in  opera-  treal  and  Quebec  contained  nearly  17,000 
tion,  in  spite  of  some  differences  of  opinion  as  pupils.  The  following  comparative  statement 
to  tiie  policy  of  permitting  separate  Boman  shows  the  number  of  educational  institutions 
Catholic  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  has  been  in  Lower  Canada,  the  number  of  pnpils,  and  the 
attended  with  a  very  fair  share  of  success.  The  amount  of  the  contributions : 
common  schools  are  under  the  control  of  2    
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chief  superintendents  of  education,  one  for 

Upper  and  the  other  for  Lower  Canada.    The  i^stitatioiw. 

first  essays  at  state  education  in  Upper  Canada  papu«. 

date  far  back ;  but  the  present  isystem  of  com-  ContribaUoiuM. 

mon  schools  may  be  sida  to  have  had  its  origin 

in  the  year  1846.    In  Upper  Canada  separate  The   attainments  of  the   children   attending 

schools  for  Roman  Catholics  and  negroes  are  schools  in  Lower  Canada  may  be  gathered  from 

permitted  to  be  established;  and  the  provision  the  following  official  statement,  showing  the 

of  the  law  is  wide  enough  to  include  other  re-  comparative  numbers  and  proficiency  of  the 

ligious  denominations.    Hitherto  these  excep-  pupils  in  4  different  years,  and  the  principal 

tional  provisions  have  been  made  use  of  ezclor  branches  of  study : 


EngUih 
puiliis... 


There  were  877  atadenta  roMifing  aprofeA- 
sioiial  or  Ddiveraitj'  edocaticnt  in  Lower  CaatdA 
inlSCS;  8,l7o  receiving  a  cUaHcal  ednoation; 
16,398  receiving  an  aoadenuoal  education ; 
16,6M  receiving  a  primary  and  nipenor  ednoa- 
tion,  and  108,401  receiving  an  elemcmtarj  edn- 
catioEL  In  the  academies  of  Lower  Canada 
nearly  all  the  teaoiMn,  male  and  fbinale,  beloiig 
to  some  religiona  order ;  and  some  of  the  text- 
books are  of  a  devotional  cast,  aa  for  ex- 
ample,  the  Dmoir  du  Chritun,  pabliihed  bythe 
Christian  firothen.  In  the  Upper  Canada 
echoed  the  Iridi  national  series  of  boolu  is 
used.  In  Upper  Canada  there  is  1,  and  in 
Lower  Canada  S  normal  schools  fur  the  training 
of  teachers.  Attached  to  these  are  model 
Bcliools,  where  the  joona  teacbera  kam  to  ap- 
plj  the  knowledge  they  nave  obtained  to  the 
pnrpooe  to  which  the;  haver  come  under  an 
obligation  to  devote  their  lives.  In  Lower 
Canada  there  are  97  parochial  libraries,  oon- 
ttunine  an  aggregate  of  S7,49S  vols.  Boine  of 
the  edncatloaal  iostitntions  of  Lower  Canada, 
each  as  the  seminary  of  St  Snlpice,  at  Montreal, 
poaaesB  wealthy  endowments,  which  it  is  Jost 
pos^blo  may  some  day  eioite  the  cupidity  of  a 
legialotQre,  the  maJoriCj  of  whose  members  will 
be  of  a  hostile  faith.  An  incipient  cmsade 
against  religions  corporations  points  to  anch 


dtt.  The  Canadians  hare  wiaelyaatsd  npoatbe 
convictiun  that  a  syHtem  of  government  which 
rMta  on  pc^Nilar  suffrage  needs,  far  its  socoew- 
fill  operaXMn,  a  oommnnity  amtwg  whom  edo- 
cation  b  generally  diffosad.  The  mtmidpal 
system  in  openUioi)  confen  local  seltgovem- 
ment,  in  ha  moat  DBStinted  form,  upon  villues, 
towns,  cities,  township  and  coaucils.  The 
system  of  pnblic  edocAtion in operationbcalen- 
lated  to  qnalify  tbe  popnlatim  to  make  a  right 
Dse  of  the  privU^  ta  local  adf<goveniment ; 
and  the  mnnidpafooanoil  aerveB  aa  a  training 
■ohoot  for  some  of  those  who  are  hereafter  to 
take  a  part  in  tbe  prorindal  legUBtoTe.^Tbw« 
are  SO  daily,  18  tri-weekly,  16  semi-weekly, 
and  166  weekly  Jon  rnals  publiitbed  in  Canada, 
altogether  SD«.  In  politics  fi7  at  them  ore 
liberal,  S7  refurmat(»y,  and  4S  oonaerratiTe. 
In  religion  lMareProt««t«nt,  16 RtHDon  Catho- 
lic, and  87  nentral.  The  joornala  are  iaooed  in 
88  dififerent  towns.  The  drcolation  of  the  local 
joamols  voriee  from  500  to  l.SOO,  avenging 


il,  the"WiUie0B"ofllontreal,  the"AUaa"  ._ 
Toronto,  the  "Colvinist"  of  Tonxito,  the 
"  Leader  "  of  Toronto^  the  Courrier  du  Camaia 
of  Qoebeo,  and  La  Jfnwir*  of  Montreal  (Boman 
Catholic);  there  are  C  Oennaajonrnila,  one  of 
whidi  is  Ronian  Cathc^c. — The  revenne  and 
expanditnre  of  the  goveniment  during  tbe  8 
yean  ending  with  1857,  were  as  follows: 


I  hold  real 


estate,  and  the  ootnal  holding  of  real  estate  by 
BDch  corporations,  has  been  conferred  to  an 
extent  wliich  many  look  upon  as  dnngeroos  to 
the  commonwealth.  While  common  schocJa 
are  snppurted  at  the  public  cost,  the  higher 
branches  of  education  nre  not  neglected.  At 
Toronto  there  ia  a  unirersit; — the  university  of 
Toronto — endowed  with  ££6,000  acresof  pnblio 
lands.  In  1807  and  18S3  buildings  for  thia  uni- 
versity were  erected  at  a  cost  of  £70,000. 
There  is  also  a  cfanroh  of  En^aod  nnivereity — 
Trinity — at  Toronto,  endowed  and  supported 
by  private  means.  There  are  Laval  imiveraity, 
at  Quebec,  and  McGill  college,  with  Tmiveraity 
powers,  Queen's  college  in  Ein^stcm,  and  Vic- 
toria college  in  Cobourg,  both  of  which  poesesa 
xmiversity  powers.  There  are  beside  several 
other  smaller  colleges,  especially  in  Lower  Cana- 
da. There  ore  diAtriot  grammar-schools  in 
Upper  Canada;  but  perhaps  they  are  not  very 
efficient  Of  these,  there  were  61  in  18fi8. 
Connected  with  the  educational  system  of  thia 
section  of  the  province  are  free  public  libraries, 
established  by  mcnicipal  corporations.  In 
1856  there  were  7,CG8  students  at  c<^egee, 
academies,  and  private  schools,  in  Upper  Ouls- 
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Of  the  revenue  of  16S6,  over  £1,000,000  was 
derived  from  cmtoms.  The  remaining  sonrces 
of  rerenne  were  excise,  crown  territory,  tax  on 
bank  issues,  public  works,  flnea  and  farfdtnres, 
casual  revenue,  land  fee  fund,  and  the  eeneral  post 
office. — In  1 859,  the  gross  reoeipU  ofh^  on  the 
canals woa  £84,603 ;  in  1858,  £95,814;  in  1854, 
£83,765;  in  1865,  £81,173;  in  1666,  £96,895. 
Bnrin^  these  years,  the  average  net  revenue, 
exclusive  of  repairs  and  otlier  inddental  ezpens- 
ea,  was  only  £66,661.  The  repairs  more  than 
absorb  tlie  whole  receipts  These  canala  cost 
£3,514,000,  tbe  interest  of  which  is  about 
£360,000 ;  eo  that  the  convenience  they  afibrd 
is  not  obtained  without  a  heavy  cost  to  tbe  prov- 
ince.—The  amount  of  the  pnblic  debt,  ^reotand 
indirect,  la  £18,879,306.  Of  this  amount,  £6,- 
867,564  waa  contracted  for  the  direct  pnrposes 
of  the  govenunent,  diiefly  on  account  of 
pnUio  worka.  Of  the  remainder,  £6,S0(L- 
408  was  contracted  for  the  purpose  <x  aid- 
ing railroad  enterprises,  and  £3,311,S28  has 
been  borrowed  by  munknpel  corporations,  mi 
tbe  credit  of  a  common  municipal  loan  ftmd, 
out  of  which,  as  administrator,  the  govemiueot 
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nndertakes  to  paj  fhe  interest  and  principal,  power  pertained  to  them ;  they  bad  a  right  to 

Whether  the  goyemment  is  otherwise  or  inr-  charge  a  nominal  rent,  which  has  generally 

ther  responsible  on  account  of  this  fhnd,  is  an  been  stated  at  2  sons  per  arpent ;  when  the 

Tmdetermined   question.     £1,500,000  sterling  eensitaireB  sold  their  improvements  and  the 

of  this  debt  is  gnaranteed  by  the  British  govern-  rights  they  had  acquired  in  the  lands,  a  portion 

ment ;  the  remainder  is  raised  by  the  issue  of  of  the  money  went  to  the  seignior.  lie  possess- 

debentures,  on  the  credit  of  the  province,  gen-  ed  several  other  rights  of  a  beneficiary  nature, 

eraUy  bearing  6  per  cent,  idthough  the  pre-  as  well  as  some  of  a  personal  kind.    This  sys- 

mium  at  which  they  ordinarily  sell   makes  tern  became  ultimately  unsuited  to  the  ad- 

the  interest  in  reality  but  little  over  4^  per  vanoed  state  of  society ;  but  it  was  not  till  1854 

cent. — ^In  tiie  spring  of  1584,  Jacques  Oartier,  that  the  legislature  made  provision  for  its  aboli- 

or  Qnartier,  as  the  ancient  French  historians  tion,  and  the  commission  appointed  to  deter- 

write   the  name,  a  French  navigator,    under  mine  the  respective  rights  of  seigniors  and 

orders  from  the  king,  suled  from  St.  Mslo,  with  eensitairea  has   not  yet  completed  its  labors. 

2  vessels  of  61  tons  eoch,  and  61  men;  at  the  In  1629  Quebec  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 

end  of  20  days  he  reached  Newfoundland,  and  who  were  led  on  by  8  refugee  French  Calvin- 

Senetrating  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  entered  the  ists,  whose  sect  had  been  formally  excluded 

t.  Lawrence,  having  made  the  discovery  of  from  the  colony.    On  March  29, 1632,  Canada 

Oanada.    Entering  the  Bale  des  Ghaleur,  Oar-  was  restored  to  its  ancient  mistress  by  the 

tier  took  possession  of  the  country,  in  the  name  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye.    In  1668  one  of 

of  his  sovereign,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the  most  remarkable  earthquakes  on  record 

a  chief  of  the  race  who  were  the  owners  of  the  occurred  in  Oanada.    It  commenced  on  Feb.  5, 

eoiL    A  large  wooden  cross  was  placed  on  a  and  continued,  with  some  short  intermissions, 

neighboring  eminence,  as  if  to  announce  the  over  6  months.    It  changed  the  entire  face  of 

rdigious  mission  of  the  discovering  nation,  in  the  country,  causing  mountains  and  rivers  to 

the  Nouvelle  France,  that  was  to  rise  up  on  this  disappear,  and  forming  lakes  where  mountains 

sideof  the  Atlantic.    The  other  principal  navi-  had  stood  before.    The  fountains  were  dried 

gator  whose  name  is  connected  with  Canadian  up,  and  the  color  of  the  rivers  changed,  some 

discoveries,    is   Champlain.    Beside  the   lake  of  them  having  their  waters  tinged  with  yel- 

which  bears  his  name,  he  discovered  the  lakes  low,  others  with  red,  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence 

Ontari5  and  Kipissing.    When  colonization  was  being  white  as  far  down  as  Tadousac.    Near 

serionsly  commenced,  it  was  conducted  on  a  Three  Rivers  2  mountains  arc  said  to  have  been 

plan  very  different  from  that  pursued  in  New  precipitated  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  have 

England.    The  colony  was  semi-military,  semi-  changed  its  course,  and  to  have  given  the  white 

reli^ous.  The  Recollect  and  the  Jesuit  mission-  appearance  to  tlie  vast  body  of  water  which  it 

aries  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions,  en-  contained.  Near  Tadousac  the  continuity  of  the 

daring  incredible  hardships  to  secure  the  con-  motionwasleastbroken,andatthatpointastorm 

version  of  the  Indians.    Garrisoned  forts  were  of  ashes  is  said  to  have  been  driven  across  the  St. 

constructed   at   every  prominent   point  from  Lawrence.    Thetoneof  portions  of  the  contem- 

Quebec  to  Florida ;  and  those  on  the  shores  of  porary  narrative  gives  reason  to  suspect  exagger- 

Hudson's  bay  were  sometimes  in  the  hands  ation,  the  more  especially  as  not  a  smgle  colonist 

of  the  Frencn  and  sometimes  in  posseasion  of  was  injured,  and  none  of  the  houses  suffered 

the  English.    The  French  were  frequently  at  greater  damage  tlian  the  falling  of  a  chimney, 

war  wim  the  Indians,  having  for  their  enemies  In  the  infancy  of  the  colony  the  governors,  in 

the  Iroquois,  the  most  ferocious  tribe  that  dwelt  connection  with  the  intendant,  held  the  milita- 

on  the  S.  side  of  the  lakes ;  occupying,  in  point  ry  and  civil  administration  in  their  hands ;  and 

of  ferocity,  the  same  relative  position  that  in  connection  with  the  seigniors,  who  possessed 

the  Oaribs  did  in  Hispaniola^    For  allies  the  the  right   of   administering    instice  in  their 

French  had  the  more  timid  aud  less  warlike  seigniories,  they  exercised  judicial  functions. 

Hurons,  who  were  driven  from  the  peninsula  In  time  the  accumulation  of  duties  rendered  it 

of  Upper  Oanada  by  the  Lroqnois  in  1636,  tak-  necessary  for  the  governors,  of  whom  there 

ing  refoge  on  St  Joseph's  island,  where  num-  were  8— one  at  Quebec,  another  at  Three  Riv- 

ben  of  them  per(;shed  miserably  of  fiunine  dur-  ers,  and  a  8d  at  Montreal — to  perform  part  of 

ing  the  winter.    The  feudal  system,  on  the  their  functions  by  deputy.     Jesuit  and  other 

model  of  the  Gautums  de  Paris,  was  establish-  priests  became  conspicuous  in  the  public  ser- 

ed ;  and  thus  a  nobility,  who  generally  possessed  vice.    Afterward,  at  the  instance  of  the  parlia- 

nothing  but  their  swords  and  the  lana  granted  ment  of  Paris,  which  had  supreme  control  in 

to  them  as  seigniors,  sprang  up  on  the  virgin  all  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  the  French  king 

banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  seigniors  were  estMieh^d  the  eonseU  aouoerain  de  Quibec.  Be- 

obliged  to  concede  the  lands  granted  to  them,  side  acting  as  a  court  of  appeal  when  the  deci- 

when  demanded  by  settlers,  on  certain  condi-  sions  of  the  subaltern  judges  were  called  in 

tions.    They  were  not  absolute   proprietors ;  question,  the  supreme  council  registered,  upon 

but  they  possessed  certain  rights  in  the  soil  and  the  order  of  the  king,  all  edicts,  ordinances^ 

were  obliged  to  perform  certain  dutiesb    It  was  declarations,  letters  patent,  &c.    It  was  com- 

incumbent  on  th^m  to  build  milk,  and  on  the  posed  at  first  of  the  governor,  the  bishop,  5 

eentiUdres  to  patronize  these  mills ;  all  water  coundUors  appointed  by  them  every  year,  and 
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a  king's  attornef.  TIm  intendtiifc  was  after-  tor  th^  plaasiu  <  of  the  aotgraign  «y  bDl  whidi 
ward  accorded  a  place  in  the  sopreme  coancil,  the  legislature  miglit  pass.  Aathority  was 
which  had  power  to  hold  its  sittings  at  Three  giyen  to  reserve  4  of  the  pablic  lands  for  the 
Riversi  MootreaJ,  or  any  other  place,  as  well  as  support  of  a  Protestant  dei]^,  the  amiarent  in- 
Qoebec.  After  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  of  tentton  being  to  eonstitnte  them  endowments 
Quebec,  serious  diisennons  broke  out  between  of  church  of  England  rectories.  For  this  pur- 
the  civil  and  ecdesiastioal  authorities^  victory  pose  some  8,400,000  acres  were  set  ^>art;  but 
sometimes  declaring  for  one  side  and  sometimes  very  few  of  them  were  ever  aetoally  applied  to 
for  the  other.  Bishop  Laval  was  powerful  the  endowment  of  rectories,  the  inatrnctioos  to 
enooig^  to  procure  the  recall  of  a  governor,  and  this  effect  of  the  imperial  government  having 
theappointmentof  a  successor  of  his  own  seleo-  been  disobeyed;  and  in  1864  an  act  of  the 
tioa.  The  supreme  council,  on  the  other  hand,  provincial  legislature  was  passed  to  devote  the 
reduced  the  tithes  pi^able  by  the  Boman  whole  of  these  lands  to  secular  purpoaeSb  Thus 
Catholics  from  |^  to  -f^,  at  which  point  they  the  idea  of  establishing  a  state  churdi  in  Cana- 
still  remain.  In  1689  an  English  fleet,  under  da  was  relinquished.  Disputes  regarding  the 
Admiral  Phipps,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  act  arose, 
upon  Quebec,  and  after  receiving  considerable  One  party  contended  that  Canada  was  in  poe- 
damage  the  fleet  had  to  retire  under  cover  of  a  aeasion  of  a  transcript  of  the  British  constitn- 
dark  night  The  establishment  of  the  French  tion,  and  that  the  advisers  of  the  governors  in 
colony  at  Detroit,  and  the  discovery  of  the  His-  matters  of  state  should  be  responsible  to  the 
sissippi  by  La  Salle,  are  among  the  principal  commona  house  of  assembly.  The  other  party 
events  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  Canada,  denied  the  necessity  of  any  accord  between  the 
— ^By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  signed  April  11,  executive  council  and  the  legislative  assembly. 
1718,  Louis  XIV.  ceded  to  England  Hudson^s  The  attempt  to  make  the  local  government  re- 
bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia  (Nova  ScotiaX  sponsible  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature 
and  renounced  all  right  to  the  Iroquois  country,  was  not  suocesifiu  till  1841,  the  year  after  an 
reserving  to  France  only  the  valleys  of  the  8t.  imperial  act  had  been  passed  to  unite  the  Drov« 
Lawrence  and  the  IGssissippL  The  terms  of  inces  under  one  administration  and  one  legis- 
the  treaty  were  suflkiently  vsffue  to  give  rise  lature.  The  definite  establishment  of  a  respona- 
to  disputes  as  to  the  extent  of  the  territoriea  ble  government,  in  1841,  waseffected  by  a  seriea 
respectively  belonging  to  each  country ;  and  as  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly, 
the  ambition  of  neitL^r  country  was  willing  to  in  which  the  other  diamber  was  not  invit^ 
be  confined  to  the  limits  which  the  other  wish-  to  concur.  In  this  simple  manner  was  consum- 
ed to  assign  it,  a  final  strugrie  for  supremacy,  mated  a  revolution  which  bears  some  analogy 
extending  over  a  period  of  7  years,  ended  by  to  that  of  1688  in  England.  But,  in  1841,  vio- 
the  cession  of  Canada  to  En^and  and  of  Loui-  toiy  was  already  achieved  for  the  principle  of 
siana  to  Spain,  1763.  The  conquered  colonista  constitutional  government,  before  ita  formal 
were  guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of  their  relt-  declaration  by  the  resolutions  of  the  p<^ular 
gion,  and  the  right  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  chamber.  The  antecedent  struggle  between 
continue  to  receive  their  accustomed  rights  and  oligarchy  and  the  constitutional  prindple  had 
dues.  Whether  the  subsequent  confiscation  of  been  long^  fierce,  and  sanguinary.  It  was  marie- 
the  Jesuits'  estates  was  a  violation  of  this  stipu-  ed  by  open  insurrection  in  1837  and  1888L  Hie 
lation  is  a  question  that  has  been  much  ais-  popular  complaints  which  preceded  that  ontr 
puted.  In  1774  the  parliament  of  England  break  were  nnmeroua,  but  they  are^  all  refer- 
passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  government  of  able  to  the  single  circumstance  of  an  irreroonsl- 
the  province  of  Quebec,  as  the  new  acquisition  ble  administration.  In  the  rebellion,  whien  had 
was  then  called.  By  this  act  the  king  was  em-  Mr.  Louis  Joseph  Papinean  for  chief  in  Lower 
powered  to  appoint  a  council  of  not  less  than  Canada,  and  Mr.  William  Loron  Mackenxie  in 
17  nor  more  than  28  members,  for  the  govern-  Upper  Canada,  a  conttderable  number  of  lives 
ment  oi  the  colony.  Except  for  public  roads  were  lost ;  some  executions,  affcer  the  failure  of 
or  buildings,  the  council  was  not  empowered  to  the  enterprise,  took  place ;  many  who  had  been 
levy  taxes,  and  no  ordinance  which  it  migfht  implicated  in  the  movement  fled  for  protection 
pass  concerning  religion  was  to  be  valid  tiU  it  to  the  United  States,  and  several  were  ilk^Uy 
had  received  the  express  approbation  of  the  banished  by  Lord  Durham  to  the  island  of  Ber- 
king.  The  criminal  law  of  England,  which  had  mnda.  There  were  some  serious  engagements 
previouslv  been  extended  to  the  colony,  was  between  the  troops  or  militia  and  the  insurffents, 
continued  in  force.  This  arrangement  con-  andof  these  the  most  severe  took  place  at  Prea- 
tinued  till  1791,  when  Canada  was,  by  an  oott,  where  the  rebels  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
act  of  the  imperial  parliament,  divided  into  2  atone  wiud-mill,  from  which  they  were  ulti- 
provinces,  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada.  miUely  driven  by  fire  being  set  to  combustible 
To  each  a  popular  assembly  and  a  crown-nomi-  matter  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building.  Many 
sated  legislative  council  were  given.  The  Americans  who  sympathixed  with  the  insurgents 
crown  was  empowered  to  confer  hereditary  took  nart  in  the  battle.  An  eye-witness  in- 
titles  upon  residents  of  the  colony.  The  legts-  formea  the  writer  that  he  counted  110  dead 
lature  was  to  meet  once  every  year.  The  gov-  bodiea  on  the  snow,  on  the  morning  after  the 
ernors,  appointed  by  the  crown,  might  reserve  battle.    For  some  weeks  the  Upper  Canada  in- 
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tofttents  had  possesBkm  of  Navy  island,  situated  ing  B.  for  about  200  m.  makes  a  bend  to  the 

in  the  Niagara  river,  Just  above  the  falls;  all  E.,  passes  through  portions  of  Texas  and  the 

attempts  of  the  militia,  under  Sir  Allan  Mac*  Indian  territory,  and  enters  Arkansas  river 

Nab,  to  ^slodge  them,  proving  fruitless.     In  about  500  m.  from  its  mouth.    Its  total  course 

1849  a  general  amnesty  was  passed.  The  Cana-  is  900  m.    Although  during  the  dry  months  it 

dian  system  of  government  now  professes  to  be  is  a  small,  shallow  stream,  the  melted  snows 

modelled  after  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  al-  and  ice  of  spring  sweU  its  waters  until  it  fre- 

though  this  is  true  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  is  qnently  overflows  its  banks.    It  is  sometimes 

not  impossible  to  detect  points  of  difference,  called  the  Rio  Colorado,  from  the  slight  tinge 

There  are  2  l^idative  chambers,  the  legislative  which  colors  its  waters.    The  North  Fork,  or 

council  and  ue  legisUitive  assembly;  a  cab-  Bio  Nutria,  is  its  principal  tributary, 
inet  which  generally  consists  of  10  members,        CANAJOHARIE,  a  village  and  township  in 

re^>ondble  to  the   legislature,  and  liable  to  Montgomery  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the  Mohawk  river 

be  ousted  by  the  votes  of  a  hostile  majoritv ;  and   the  Erie  canal,  contains   a  number  of 

and  a  governor-general    appointed    by   the  churches,  a  bank,  and  an  academy.     There 

queen  and  i>aid  by  the  Canadians,  his  salary  are  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  of  the 

being  over  $81,000  a  year.    The   legislative  township  in  1855,  4,022 ;  of  the  village,  1,500. 
assembly  cenrists  of  180  members,  elected  one       CAN  AX.    As  commonly  employed,  this  term 

half  by  Upper  Canada,  and  the  other  half  by  signifies  an  artificial  water  channel  made  for  the 

Lower  Canada,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  but  liable  passage  of  boats  through  the  interior  of  a  coun- 

to  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  an  exerdse  of  try  ;    but  it  is  also   applicable   to  channels 

the  govemor-general^s  prerogative,  as  represent-  made  for  other  purposes,  as  the  canals  of  the 

ative  of  the  crown,  upon  the  advice  of  his  ancient  Egyptians,  originally  de«gned  to  supply 

miidsters.     Previous  to  1856,  the  legislative  water  for  ii^rigating  the  kmds  they  cultivated, 

council  was  nominated  exclusively  bv  the  crown.  Some  of  these  afterward  came  to  be  used  for 

the  recommendations  being  made  by  the  local  boats.    Canals,  too,  have  been  constructed  for 

executive.    In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  to  conveying  away  water  and  draining  lands;  and 

apply  the  principle  of  election  gradually  to  this  aU  aqueducts,  for  whatever  purpose  made,  are 

onambttT,  the   crown-nominated  members  re-  properly  canala.    Ilerodotns  and  Pliny  make 

taining  their  seats  for  life.  A  portion  of  the  new  mention  of  navigable  canals  in  Asia  Minor  and 

memlwrs  have  already  been  elected.  The  num-  Liguria;  and  the  latter  describes  the  canal  exoar 

ber  of  elected  memb»«  will  ultimately  be  48.  vaied  by  Drusus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  from 

The  members  of  both  houses  are  paid  an  indem-  the  Rhine  to  the  Yssel,  making  a  new  mou^  from 

nit7,  which  has  for  several  years  been  made  $6  the  Rhine  to  the  sea.   Xerxes  is  said  to  have 

a  day,  though  fixed  by  law  at  $4^  for  their  ex-  constructed  a  canal  across  the  low  isthmus  of 

penses  when  in  attendance  during  the  session.  Athos,  and  several  attempts  were  made  by  the 

The  sessions  of  the  legislature  have,  since  1849,  Greeks,  and  afterward  under  the  Roman  emper- 

when  the  parliament  houses  in  Montreal  were  ors,  to  connect  the  Ionian  sea  with  the  archipel- 

burned  by  a  mob  infuriated  by  a  measure  intro-  ago  by  one  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.    The 

dooed  by  the  government  to  pay  certain  losses  importance  of  canals  for  inlimd  navigation  was 

incurred  by  individuals  in  the  rebellion,  been  early  appreciated  by  tho  Chinese,  wiu  whom  a 

hdd  every  alternate  4  years  in  Toronto  and  complete  system  of  them  has  long  been  in  oper- 

Qoebec.    In  the  autumn  of  1859,  a  removal  ation,  crossing  their  great  rivers  from  N.  to  S., 

ffom  Toronto  will  take  place.    A  moving  capi-  and  combined  with  these,  that  extend  to  remote 

tal  being  found  inconvenient  and  entailing  great  parts  of  their  wide  territory,  forming  a  net-work 

unnecessary  expense,  and  the  strength  of  local  ofwater  communication  that  has  never  been  sur- 

jadonsies  rendering  it  imposdble  for  the  local  passed  in  any  otlier  country.    Rivers  were  di- 

le^atnre  to  select  any  particular  city  for  a  verted  into  entirely  new  channels  to  form  them, 

permanent  capital,  both  houses  agreed  to  an  ad-  The  great  canal,  which  connects  the  Pei-ho,  or 

dfesB,  in  1857,  remitting  the  question  to  the  river  of  Pekin,  with  the  great  central  stream  of 

queen  for  solution.    Her  migesty  selected  Ot-  Yang-tse-kiang,  500  m.  distent,  is  fed  by  a  con* 

tawa,  which,  though  by  no  means  a  large  dty,  siderable  river,  which  at  the  summit  of  the 

has  the  advantages  of  a  central  locality,  liter-  canal  is  turned  in  either  direction  to  feed  it. 

aDy  standing  with  one  foot  in  Upper  Canada  The  canal  witb.  the  rivers  fonns  a  communioa- 

and  the  other  in  Lower  Canada.    Montreal,  the  tion,  interrupted  only  by  a  narrow  interval, 

latftest  city  in  the  province,  Quebec,  Toronto,  that  extends  from  Pekin  to  Canton,  a  distence 

and  Kingston,  all  of  which  had  at  one  time  or  of  1,000  m.    Unacquainted  with  locks,  they 

other  been  the  temporary  capital,  unsuccessfully  raise  or  lower  their  boats  from  one  level  to 

urged  their  claims  to  be  constituted  the  per-  another  on  inclined  planes  by  tho  use  of  cap- 

manent  seat  of  the  Canadian  government.  stans.    A  considerable  part  of  this  canal — ^that 

CANADA,  a  village  of  New  Mexico,  a  few  between  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Tang-tse-kiang-^ 

miles  N.  of  Santa  F6.  A  conflict  took  place  here,  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  about  the 

Jan.  24,  1848,  between  the  insurgents  of  the  7th  century.    In  the  12th  century  canals  were 

territory  and  the  U.S.  troops  under  Col.  Price,  first  constructed  in  the  Netherlands,  and  their 

CANADIAN  RIVER  rises  among  the  Guada-  perfect  adaptetion  to  the  flat  country  of  Holland 

Inpe  mountaina^  in  New  Mexico,  and  after  flow-  caused  them  to  be  rapidly  extended  through 
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tbta  rtttte,  Un  thftT-  now  eonnect  iD  its  Tillaeet, 
and  Are  nsed  u  roads.  The  oit;  of  Anuterdam 
OWM  ita  present  oomineroial  prosperity  eQtirelr 
totbefacilitieBafforiledbr  its  sbip  canal  of  51  m. 
In  length,  which  connects  the  river  Y,  by  adirect 
chsuiiel.  with  the  Gennan  ooeau.  Tbia  caua), 
one  of  the  ltii^«st  works  of  the  kind  in  Europe 
was  ooiiatrm^«d  between  the  jeara  1819  sad 
ieS5,  at  an  expense  of  £850,000,  Ita  dimen- 
sions are  so  great  that,  S  lai^e  merchant  TCMels 
or  frigates  can  paae  each  otiier.  Attention  was 
pven  at  an  early  day  to  the  sabject  of  oanola  in 
the  Itatian  statee,  and  the  invention  of  the  canal 
lock  is  commonly  attributed  to  2  of  their  eo- 

E'necrs  of  tlie  14th  oentnry,  tfaoagh  Belidor,  in 
s  Arekiteeturt  h]/draulique,  gives  the  credit 
of  the  iarenUoa  to  the  Dutch.  Bome  writers 
■ay  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  first  used  locks 
on  the  Hilanene  canals  In  1497,  and  soon  afler 
introduced  Ihern  Into  France. — All  the  coontries 
in  Gnrope  had  constracted  several  canals  be- 
fore they  were  known  in  Great  Britain,  la 
175S  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  brought  forward 
the  project  of  oonnectiog  Manchester  with 
Worsley  by  a  ctoal ;  and  when  tfai*  bad  been 
Bucoessfully  accomplished,  other  works  of  the 
some  kind  were  bnilt  in  sticb  nnmbera,  that  be- 
fore the  introdaotian  of  railroads  it  was  esti- 
mated there  were  over  2,200  ni.  of  navigablo 
canals  in  England,  beside  much  slack-water 
naTigution  upon  the  rivers  mode  use  of  in  ooa- 


neotion  with  the  canals.  Sonth  of  Dm'ham  it  ia 
believed  there  is  not  a  spot  in  Eiuland  IS  m. 
from  water  communication.  But  the  introdno- 
t4on  of  railroads  has  greatly  lessened  their  iin- 
portance,  and  thongh  they  still  continue  to  t>a 
used  for  the  tranEportation  of  heavy  frei^t, 
their  day  is  evidently  regarded  as  having  pawed, 
and  no  new  eDterpriaes  of  this  class  are  any 
longer  planned.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  of  llie  canals  of  the  United  &Cat«s.  Per- 
haps the  earliest  constructed  of  these  are  th« 
Sonth  Hadley  and  the  Hontague  canals,  both 
nndertaken  by  a  company  chartered  in  Uama- 
chusetts  in  ITsa.    They  ore  short  canals  for 

C'ng  the  rapids  at  Booth  Uadley  and  tiie 
tague  &11b,  the  former  2  m.  in  length,  with 
lockage  of  40  feet,  end  the  latter  8  m.,  wiOi  70  ft. 
lockage.  In  the  former  there  is  a  cut  40  feet 
deep  and  800  feet  long  in  solid  rock.  TheMiddle- 
sex  canal,  27  m.  in  length,  connecting  Bo^on 
harbor  with  the  Uerrinuto  at  Chelmsford,  now 
Lowell,  wascompleted  in  180S.  The  Erie  canal 
was  completed  in  1825,  at  an  expense  of  |7,609,- 
000.  Ita  locks,  all  of  stone  masonry,  were  ori- 
guiaUy  90  feet  loag  ia  the  clear,  and  15  feet  wide. 
The  following  table  oomprises  those  canals  of  the 
United  8tat«s  and  Canada  of  which  the  oort 
has  exceeded  $1,000,000  eaob ;  it  is  port  of  the 
larger  table  in  Wm.  J.  ItcAlpine's  r^ort  to  the 
N.Y.le^slatareinlSG8: 
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The  Erie  canal  as  enlarged  will  measure  in  width  Canada  are  bnilt  to  open  a  communication  be- 
at level  of  water  70  feet,  at  bottom  42  feet;  tweenthegreatlokesandtheoceaDiandbymeons 
depthof  waterT  feet,  width  of  tow  path  14  feet  of  them  it  is  practicable  for  vessels  to  clear 
As  will  be  observed  in  the  preceding  table,  the  from  Chicago,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Uichigan, 
dimensionsof  canals  are  very  variable,  according  direct  for  Liverpool.  The  Erie  and  the  Dela- 
te the  kind  and  amount  of  transportation  for  ware  and  Hudson  are  examples  of  canals  prov- 
wbicb  they  are  intended  to  provide.    Those  of  ing  of  too  small  dimeiwiouB  for  their  increasing 
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bonness.    The  latter,  with  a  oapadty  for  boats  10  double  looks  bnllt  in  masonry,  orercoming  a 

of  GO  tons,  transported  freight  at  a  oost  of  $1  dLfEei*enoe  of  elevation  of  60  feet.  As  ordinarily 

per  ton  for  108  miles.    The  engineer  of  the  constracted,  a  lock  is  a  chamber  of  timber  or 

canal,  Mr.  B.  F.  Lord,  estimated  that,  enlarged  masonry,  long  and  wide  enough  to  receive  the 

to  the  capacity  of  boats  of  100  tons,  the  charge  largest  boats  that  navigate  the  canal.    Indeed, 

would  be  reduced  to  66c.,  or  6^  mills  per  ton  the  size  of  the  boats  is  limited  by  that  of  the 

per  mile ;  to  the  capacity  of  boats  of  116  tons,  locks.    Its  bottom  reaches  to  that  or  the  lower 

to  58a,  or  6|V  mills  per  ton  per  mile;  and  of  level,  or  pound,  as  it  is  called  by  the  English,  at 

boats  of  186  tons^  to  60a,  or  4r^  mills  per  ton  the  termination  of  which  it  is  placed,  and  its 

per  mile.     The  enlargement   to  the  greatest  top  is  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in 

capacity  named  was  commenced  in  1848,  and  the  upper  pound.    Each  end  is  oloaed  by  heavy 

tl»  actoal  cost  of  transportation  in  boats  of  115  swinging  doors,   wliich  open   in  the  middle 

to  141  tons  sustains  the  correctness  of  the  esti-  against  the  direction  of  the  current.  The  width 

mated  saving. — ^The  channel  excavated  for  a  of  the  2  doors  being  a  little  greater  than  that 

canal  is  formed  with  the  two  sides  sloping  at  of  the  lock,  they  meet  before  they  form  a  right 

the  same  angle.     This  angle  varies  with  the  angle  with  the  sides  of  this,  and  consequently 

natore  of  the  soil.    In  this  country  the  base  of  brace  against  each  other,  and  form  a  dose  fit 

the   slope   commonly  exceeds   the  height  in  when  the  water  presses  against  them.    The  up- 

tiie  proportion  of  5  to  4  or  8  to  2 ;  and  then,  to  per  gates,  reaching  only  to  the  bottom  of  the  up- 

prevent  the  banks  wasting  away  by  the  wash  per  pound,  are  as  much  shorter  than  the  lower 

of  the  water,  they  are  faced  near  the  top  with  gates,  as  the  difference  of  elevation  of  the  upper 

stona    The  breadth  of  the  canal  at  bottom  is  and  lower  level.    The  gates  near  their  lower 

nsoally  at  least  twice  that  of  the  boats  upon  end  are  furnished  with  sliding  valves,  which  may 

deck,  thus  securing  sufficient  room  for  passing,  be  controlled  from  above,  and  which  serve. 

The  depth  should  be  at  least  one  foot  greater  when  opened,  to  admit  the  passage  of  water 

than  the  draught  of  water  of  the  loaded  boats,  through  the  gates,  when  these  are  closed  and 

The  tow  path,  built  upon  one  side,  is  about  2  feet  cannot  be  opened  for  the  pressure  of  the  water 

above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  8  to  12  feet  against  them.  When  a  boat  ascending  the  canal 

wide.    The  water  that  falls  upon  this  should  comes  to  a  lock,  the  lower  gates  being  open,  it 

drain  ontward,  and  not  into  the  canal,  and  for  passes  in,  and  the  gates  are  immediately  closed 

receiving  this  a  ditch  is  sometimes  constructed  behind  it.    Water  is   then  allowed   to  flow 

outside  of  the  towing  path,  and  another  outside  through  the  upper  gates^  or  through  a  sluice 

of  the  opposite  bank.    Where  the  soil  is  not  discharging  from  the  upper  level  into  the  lock, 

retentive,  the  bottoms  and  sides  require  to  be  As  this  fiUs,  the  boat  is  lifted  up,  the  upper 

puddled  with  clay  tempered  and  well  mixed  with  gates  are  gradually  freed,  so  that  they  can  be 

sand  and  gravel    This  is  put  on  in  successive  opened  and  the  boat  can  pass  through  upon  the 

layers  of  2  or  8  inches  each,  as  the  under  layers  higher  level.    Wore  another  boat  to  follow  in 

set.    Each  layer,  however,  should  be  made  to  the  same  direction,  the  upper  gates  must  be 

unite  with  the  one  it  is  laid  upon,  by  working  first  closed,  and  the  lock  empti^  through  the 

thb  up  to  roughen  its  surface.    The  puddling  lower  gates.    These  being  then  opened,  the 

often  requires  repairs ;  and  these  in  the  colder  boat  can  pass  in,  and  the  process  be  repeated. 

parts  of  the  country  are  conveniently  made  In  this  operation  there  would  be  a  lock  full  of 

when  the  water  is  let  out  of  the  canal  for  the  water  discharged  to  a  lower  level,  which  might 

winter.    Puddling  serves  to  prevent  the  burrow-  have  been  used  for  letting  down  a  boat,  had 

ing  of  animals  under  the  canal,  by  which  much  there  been  one  ready  to  pass  in  the  oppodte  di- 

mischief  is  often  produced;  a  smcdl  hole  rapidly  rection.    Hence,  when  the  supply  of  water  is 

becoming  a  large  one  by  tiie  flow  of  the  water  limited,  there  is  economy  in  passing  the  boats  al-' 

throng  it.    In  retentive  soils  puddle  ditches  ternately  each  way  through  the  locks,  beside  thus 

are  sometiniessunk  in  the  banks,  and  filled  with  expediting  the  passage  of  the  greatest  number, 

day  or  other  material,  to  intercept  the  progress  The  common  life  of  a  lock  is  8  or  10  feet^  though 

of  burrowing  animals.    The  bed  of  canius  is  it  is  occasionally  much  less,  and  is  sometimes  as 

made  so  neany  level,  that  the  water  will  flow  great  as  18  feet.    Canals  are  supplied  with  wa- 

with  a  gentle  current  from  one  end  of  a  levd  to  ter  upon  their  upper  levels,  to  replace  what  is 

replace  the  water  drawn  off  at  the  lower  end.  consumed   by  evaporation,  leakage,  and  the 

The  levels  are  the  spaces  between  two  locks,  passage  of  the  boats  through  the  locks.    Upon 

each  levd  being  at  a  greater  or  less  elevation  every  mile  of  the  Erie  canal,  Mr.  J.  B.  Jervis 

than  the  one  acyoining.     These   changes  of  estimated  the  loss,  without   reckoning   that 

levd  succeed  each  other  rapidly  in  hiUy  dis-  caused  by  opening  the  locks,  to  be  100  cubic 

tricts,    and    they   are   often   so    great    that  feet  per  minata  Knowing  the  number  of  boats 

several   locks  are  required,  one  immediately  that  pass,  the  quantity  of  water  they  displace, 

following  another  like  a  flight  of  stairs,  in  and  the  size  of  the  locks,  the  required  supply  of 

order  to  overcome  the  difl^erence  of  elevation,  water  may  be  estimated.    Beservoirs  are  often 

The  Erie  cand  presents  a  levd  of  63  m.  in  constructed  to  contain  surplus  quantities,  and 

length  without  a  lock,  and  at  Lock^rt,  where  furnish  it  as  wanted.  Branches  of  a  canal,  called 

it  descends  from  the  level  of  Lake  Erie  to  that  feeders,  are  sometimes  made  to  bring  water  fi*om 

of  the  Genesee  river,  tiiere  is  a  suoceasiou  of  distant  sources ;    and  steam  power  is   also 
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emploj^ed  to   raise  water  from  a  low  leir<  eagt,  and  6^  millB  for  that  going  weaL  not  in- 

el  to  feed  the  upper  levels  of  the  canal ;  as  duddog  state  tolls. — ^Boats  are  ooramoDly-  towed 

at  Ghioago,  where  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan  npoo  canals  bj  horses,  a  single  horw  drawhis 

is  pumped  np  to  flow  into  the  snmmit  level  oi  at  a  speed  of  2^  or  3  m.  an  hour  a  boat  loaded 

the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  Inclined  planes,  with  from  60  to  70  tons,  as  easily  as  a  load  of 

upon  whicl^  tracks  for  carrying  the  boats  are  15  to  18  owt.  upon  a  good  road.    Men  are  som&* 

worked  by  steam  power,  are  aabstitnted  for  times  employed  to  tow  boats  in  Holland,  as 

locks  upon  some  canals,  as  the  Morris  and  Essex  they  were  in  England,  on  the  Thames  and  tlie 

in  New  Jersey.    These  have  a  slope  of  1  in  SI,  Severn,  tiU  near  the  dose  of  the  last  centory. 

and  at  the  lower  end  are  continued  far  enough  This  is  still  the  praotioe  in  Chfauu    Bteampow* 

under  the  water  for  the  truck  to  pass  beneath  er  is  objectionable  from  the  injury  to  iba  iMmks 

the  floating  boat.    At  the  upper  end  the  rails  oansed  by  the  wave  from  the  paddls-wheelB. 

curve  over  the  dam,  which  holds  back  the  Propellers  making  less  wash  up<m  the  banks  are 

water  of  the  upper  level,  and  then  slope  away  empioved  on  canals  that  are  sufficiently  lai^ 

beneath  the  surface  far  enough  for  the  boat  to  to  afibrd  them   eonveniettt  room.    In  IsSo 

float  on  or  off  the  truck.    The  boats  are  seonred  boats  were  introduced  upon  the  Glasgow  and 

to  the  carriage  by  chains,  and  the  whole  is  Paisley  canal  in  Scotland,  designed  to  run  at  the 

moved  by  an  endless  chain  carried  by  a  station-  rate  of  9  or  10  m.  an  hour.    It  was  fonnd  that 

ary  steam  engine.     Similar  planes  were  con-  light  boats  made  of  thin  boiler  plate  iron,  their 

strncted  on  the  Shropshire  canal  in  England  length  being  about  70  feet  and  their  width  lees 

many  ^ears  ago ;  one  of  whidi  was  1,800  feet  than  6  feet,  could  be  drawn  by  2  horsea  with 

long  with  a  perpendicular  rise  of  126  feet,  and  a  load  of  70  or  100  passengers  at  this  speed, 

another  roee  207  feet  in  a  leng^  of  1,050  feet  without  producing  a  wave  that  would  Larm 

Some  remarkable  contrivances  have  been  de-  the  banks  of  Uie  canal.    As  the  boat  attains 

vised  in  England  for  passing  canal  boats  from  this  speed  it  overtakes  the  wave  in  front  of  it^ 

one  level  to  another  with  the  least  possible  ex-  and  nding  upon  the  tq>  of  it,  the  boat  and  the 

penditare  of  water.    By  one  the  descending  wave  move  onward  together,  smoothly  and  with 

boat  is  made  to  counterbalance  the  ascending  comparatively  light   draognt  of  the  horses 

one,  and  the  horse  that  draws  the  boat  upon  These  are  changed  every  4  m.,  and  are  put  on 

the  canal  is  used  to  move  the  machinery. — ^The  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.    This 

basiness  of  canals  is  now  principally  limited  to  method  has  been  practised  many  years  cm  the 

the  transportation  of  heavy  freight,  as  ooal,  Birmingham  canal.    It  has  been  tried  m  thia 

lumber,  the  products  of  mines  and  farms.    The  country,  but  is  not  in  use.    In  July,  1858,  boats 

expense  of  moving  these  upon  existing  canals  is  built  to  be  propelled  by  steam  made  successful 

so  low,  that  such  canals  on  lines  of  large  tnde  trial  trips  nrom  Buffido  to  Bochester.    It  has 

will  long  be  able  to  compete  with  railroads,  been  generally  snpposedthat  rf4>id  rateawere 

especially  those  with  difficult  grades.    But  for  unsuitable  to  canals,  but  experiments  are  now 

transporting  passengers  and  costly  freight,  and  in  progress  in  New  York  to  test  the  coDtrarj 

all  such  materials  as  are  liable  to  injury  by  opinion. 

delays,  the  business  of  canals  is  already  super-  OANALE,  a  small  town  in  the  Sardinian 

seded  by  railroads.    From  the  report  of  Mr.  province  of  Albi,  with  important  salt  springs^ 

McAlpine,  already  referred  to,  it  appears  that  Pop.  8^00. 

in  1848  coal  was  transported  on  the  Cheea-  CAN  ALE,  AHTOino,  commonly  called  Oasjl- 

peake  and  Ohio  canal  from  Cumberland  to  lxtto,  and  also  II  Toviko,  an  Italian  painter, 

Georgetown,  184.4  miles,  at  an  expense  of  |78  bom  in  Venice,  Oct  18, 1697,  died  tiiere  Aug. 

06  per  100  tons,  or  4^  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  20, 1768.    His  &ther  was  a  scene  painter,  and 

including  interest  on  cost  of  boats  and  fix-  educated  him  to  the  same  professioo.    E»  re- 

tnres,  repairs  and  depredation,  wages,  cost  sided  for  a  time  in  Rome,  about  the  year  1719, 

of  towinft  loading  and  unloading.     On  the  and  there  studied  the  remains  of  antiqui^,  be- 

Schuylkil^  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  ca-  gan  to  apply  the  skill  with  the  ^ndl,  which  he 

nals,  the  expense,  including  all  these  items,  was  had  acquired  at  Venice,  in  paintmg  from  nature 

$44  54  for  108  m.,  or  4|V  mills  per  ton  par  mile,  and  corned  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished 

On  the  SchuylkUl  canal  in  1852  the  cost  was  artist  in  that  branch.    On  his  return  to  Yenios, 

estimated  at  6  mills  per  ton  per  mile ;  and  on  the  he  pahited  numerous  views  of  that  dty,  repro- 

Delaware  and  Hndson  before  its  enlargement  at  ducine  with  great  accuracy  its  palaces,  chnrdi* 

5i  mills.    The  reduction  made  in  the  expenses  es,  ana  canals.    The  best  of  these  was  the  view 

by  the  enlargement  has  already  been  noticed,  of  the  grand  oand.  which  is  now  in  the  galleiy 

The  expense  on  the  Erie  canal  in  1852,  indud-  of  the  Louvre.    He  spent  2  years  in  En^^d, 

ing  wages,  towing,  depreciation  of  value  of  and  painted  while  here  an  interior  view  of 

horses,  office  and  personal  expenses,  and  part  King's   du^l,   Cambridge.     His  works  are 

cost  of  loading  ana  unloading,  is  given  at  2|^  found  m  all  the  galleries  of  Europe, 

mills  per  ton  per  mile.    Hr.  Seymour,  the  late  GANALE,  Nioolo,  a  Venettan  admiral,  who 

state  engineer,  estimated  the  whole  cost  at  Z^  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century, 

mills  per  ton  per  mile.    The  charges  for  trans-  In  1469  he  was  commander  of  the  Venetian 

portation  at  tiiat  time,  except  late  in  the  season,  fleet  at  Kegropont  (the  ancient  Ohalds),  and 

averaged  63^  mills  per  ton  for  freight  going  succeeded  in  seizing  the  T&rkish  town  of  Enos. 
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The  craeltles  perpetrated  npon  the  inoffensiTe  the  island  of  Samos  from  the  fate  of  8cio  and  Ip- 

iohabitants  created  great  indignation  at  Oon-  sara.    But  his  bold  attempt  to  burn  the  Turkish 

Btantinople,  and  Mohammed  IL,  with  a  view  of  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  where  it  lay 

resenting   the  outrages,   besieged   Negropont  ready  to  take  the  troops  of  Mehemet  AH  to  the 

with  a  force  of  120,000  men,  and  after  a  violent  Morea,  was  baffled  by  contrary  winds  at  the 

contest  expelled  the  Venetians.     Oanale,  to  moment  of  execution  (Aug.  4, 1825).    Honored 

whom  this  defeat  was  attributed,  was  sentenced  by  the  command  of  the  frigate  Hellas  sent  from 

to  death  by  the  council  often,  but  at  the  instance  America,  and  by  the  education  of  his  son  in 

of  Pope  Paul  IT.  aod  of  other  influential  persons,  Paris,  he  was  elected  in  1827  as  the  representa- 

his  punishment  was  commuted  to  exile  for  life,  tive  of  Ipsara  in  the  national  congress  at  Ermi- 

CANAMTNA,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Da-  one,  or  Oastri,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  by 

homey,  pop.  10,000.    It  is  situated  in  a  level  Oapo  d'Istria  commander  of  Monembasia,  and 

and  well-cultivated   tract   of  country.     The  subsequently  of  a  naval  squadron.   After  the  as- 

houses  are  scattered,  and  extend  over  a  vast  sassination  of  Oapo  d*Istria  (1831),  he  retired  to 

area.    Among  them  is  one  set  apart  by  the  Syra.  Under  King  Otho  he  served  as  pliarch,  or 

king  for  the  use  of  white  travellers.  captain  of  the  first  rank,  and  in  1848-^49  as  min- 

OANANDAIGrUA,  the  capital  of  Ontario  oo.,  ister  of  the  navy,  and  was  commander  of  the  or- 

K.T.,  is  a  picturesque  village,  beantifully  situated  der  of  the  Saviour.    Again  made  minister  in 

at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  May,  1854,  he  resigned  in  May,  1855.    In  the 

and  on  the  line  of  the  central  railroad.    From  spring  of  1858,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 

the  upper  part  of  the  village  the  ground  slopes  tne  government,  he  sent  back  to  it  all  his  orders 

gradually  toward  the  shores  of  the  lake,  afford-  and  commissions,  resolved  henceforth  to  be  only 

ing  a  magnificent  view.    The  houses  and  other  a  private  citizen.    The  heroism  which  distin- 

buildings  are  noted  for  their  elegance.    Many  guishes  the  revolutionary  life  of  Oanaris  is 

of  the  residences  are  surrounded  by  fine  gar-  equalled  by  the  modesty  which  characterizes 

dens  andgrounds  ornamented  with  great  t^to.  his  whole  career ;  even  a  certain  timidity  in 

Tl»  N.  Y.  Oentral  R.  R.,  and  the  K.  R.  from  conversation  is  mentioned  as  a  feature  of  the 

£Imira  to  Niagara  Falls  pass  through  it.    Pop.  man  whom  the  Mussulmans  feared  more  than 

of  the  township  in  1655,  6,480;  of  the  village,  the  tempests  and  clifi&  of  the  .^^an. 

4,154.  CANARY  BIRD  (JHngiUa  Canaria,  Swains), 

OANANDAIGUA  LAKE,  noted  for  the  a  well-known  member  of  the  finch  family,  a 
beanty  of  its  surrounding  scenery,  lies  chiefly  native  of  the  Oanary  islands,  but  naturalized 
within  the  limits  of  Ontario  oo.,  N.  Y.^  and  is  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  native 
said  to  be  487  feet  above  Lake  Ontario.  Its  bird  diners  materially  from  the  variety  corn- 
waters  abound  in  excellent  fish,  and  are  frozen  monly  seen  in  cages ;  the  adult  male  has  a 
over  almost  every  winter.  The  Olyde,  a  tribu-  much  darker  bill;  the  general  color  of  the  plu- 
tary  of  Seneca  river,  is  formed  bv  the  junction  mage  varies  from  a  greenish  yellow  on  the  front, 
of  Mud  creek  with  the  outlet  of  this  lake.  The  chin,  throat,  and  breast,  to  a  golden  yellow  on 
lake  is  15  m.  long,  and  from  f  to  1)-  m.  wide.  the  belly ;  the  sides,  thighs,  and  under  tail 

OANARIS,  OoNBTAiniNB,  one  of  the  bravest  coverts  are  dirty  white ;  the  top  of  the  head, 
leaders  of  the  Greeks  in  their  war  of  independ-  back,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  brown  ash,  with  a 
ence,  bom  about  1790  in  the  island  of  Ipsara.  longitudinal  orown  spot  down  each  feather; 
At  the  outbreak  of  18^1  he  was  captain  of  a  the  wing  feathers,  brown  black,  with  pale  brown 
merchant  vessel  which  made  frequent  passages  edges,  margined  with  white  near  the  back.  The 
to  Odessa.  Shortly  after  the  barbarous  devas-  color  of  the  female  is  more  dinsy  and  indistinct, 
tation  of  the  island  of  Scio  by  the  Turks,  he  having  much  less  greenish  yelE)w  about  it  In 
foDowed  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  under  Miaidis  size  it  is  less  than  the  domesticated  species.  It 
with  2  fire-ships,  skilfully  arranged,  and  manned  builds  in  thick  bushes  and  trees,  pairs  in  Feb- 
hy  Ipsariotes  and  Hydriotes,  to  the  harbor  of  ruary,  and  lays  from  4  to  6  pale  blue  eggs, 
that  island  (June,  1822),  and  succeeded  in  at-  hatching  5  or  0  broods  in  a  season.  It  is  very 
tadiing  them  to  the  vessels  of  the  Oapudan  familiar,  and  frequents  the  gardens  of  Madeira, 
Pasha  and  Oapudan  Bey,  of  which  the  former,  where  its  song  is  highly  prized.  The  domesti- 
li^ted  up  at  liie  time  in  celebration  of  the  Ra-  cated  species  is  about  5^  inches  long,  with  a  pale 
madan,  was  blown  up  with  thousands  of  men,  bill,  and  the  whole  plumage  of  a  rich  yellow 
and  the  latter  scarcely  escaped  as  a  wreck,  color,  witli  the  edge  of  the  wing  yellowish- 
Thw  deed,  which  revenged  the  massacres  of  white;  the  colors  of  the  female  are  less  bright. 
Scio,  was  followed  in  Sie  same  year  by  a  The  original  stock  is  said  to  have  been  imported 
similar  exploit  in  the  harbor  of  Tenedos,  which  from  the  Oanary  islands  about  the  14th  century ; 
saved  the  Greek  fleet  from  destruction,  and  flll-  in  Europe  it  has  been  mixed  with  the  aberdevine 
ed  the  Turks  with  terror.  The  honors  with  (con^tMm^piniM),  theTenturon(^'7l^t72a6i^'- 
which  he  was  received  after  this  acldevement  nelld)^  the  serin  {fringiUa  9erinu»\  the  gold- 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  him  to  further  efforts,  flnch  {carduelu  eommunisX  and  various  other 
and  be  revenged  the  Turkish  cruelties  on  his  birds,  producing  hybrids,  fertile  and  sterile,  of 
native  island  oy  a  new  victory  at  Samos,  near  great  varieties  of  color  and  characters.  There 
the  promontory  of  Mycale,  whose  ancient  glory  are  about  50  varieties  of  the  canary,  which 
he  thus  renewed  (Aug.  17, 1824).    This  saved  will  preserve  their  characters  distinct  if  proper- 

YOL.  IV. — ^23 
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Ij  pairedL  Thej  are  bred  ia  immeofle  mtmbers  a  total  area  of  about  3,400  sq.  m.,  and  a  popnla- 
on  the  contmeat  of  Europe,  and  many  are  im-  tion  of  about  260,000.  The  islands  are  Yoican- 
ported  into  the  United  States  from  Germany*  ic,  rocky,  and  mountainous.  The  principal 
The  2  varieties  most  prized  by  amateurs  are  the  mountain  is  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  a  celebrated 
junquU  and  the  meally,  which  combine  the  volcano,  12,182  feet  high.  The  water  courses 
greatest  beauty  of  color  with  excellence  in  which  traverse  the  islands  are  sometimes 
song;  the  latter  have  a  bright  orange  cap,  this  swelled  to  torrents,  and  at  others  dry.  Al- 
color  pervading  the  whole  plumage,  except  on  lowances  made  for  frequent  dryness,  the  soil, 
the  wiuffs  and  toil,  which  are  deep  black ;  the  which  is  extremely  fertile,  yields  abundant  har- 
former  have  the  neck,  back,  and  wings  waved  vests,  and  the  climate,  although  at  times  exces- 
and  mottled  with  purplish  gray  tints.  The  sively  hot,  and  exposed  to  severe  changes  and 
German  birds  have  often  considerable  green  in  to  a  pernicious  hot  wind  from  the  African  con- 
their  plumage,  bearing  a  stronger  resemblance  tiuent,  is,  on  the  whole,  salubrious.  The  vege- 
to  the  wild  bird  than  do  the  higher  prized  tation  of  both  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones 
varieties.  The  most  mottled  varieties  may  flourishes  here  in  great  luxuriance,  and  has  been 
be  as  good  nngers  as  those  of  the  purest  described  at  length  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
colors.  The  song  of  the  canary  is  fiimiliar  and  by  Leopold  von  Buch.  Horses  and  cattle 
to  every  one.  With  less  power,  compass,  are  scarce,  but  other  kinds  of  domestic  animals 
and  variety  than  the  nightingale,  it  has  greater  abound ;  only  a  few,  however,  are  indigenous, 
powers  of  imitation,  a  better  ear,  and  a  better  The  reptiles  are  limited  to  a  small  8Cor(Aon,  a 
memory ;  it  sings  at  all  seasons,  in  the  Kolopendra^  and  tlie  frog.  Among  the  insects  is 
dullest  weather,  and  is  equally  welcomed  in  only  to  bo  mentioned  a  species  of  troublesome 
the  palace  and  the  hut.  It  becomes  very  gnat  or  mosquito.  Among  the  birds  are  the 
tame,  and  is  capable  of  attachment  to  man;  it  African  vulture,  the  falcon,  buzzard,  sparrow- 
is  easily  educated  to  perform  tricks  at  public  hawk,  kite,  2  species  of  owl,  8  of  sea-mew,  the 
exhibitions,  many  of  which  are  quite  astonish-  goldfinch,  the  quail,  wren,  magpie,  and  a  rich 
ing.  Theur  dispositions  are  as  various  as  their  list  of  other  birds,  including  the  famous  Canary 
colors.  This  climate  is  too  severe  for  Uie  out-  bird,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  islands, 
door  naturalization  of  the  canary,  but  its  in-  (See  Oanab  y  Bibd.)  The  only  fresh- water  fish 
door  rearing  in  cages  is  very  common.  They  is  the  eeL  Marine  fishes  are  scarce,  but  whales 
befi^n  to  pair  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  seals  are  occasionally  seen.  The  products 
and  will  moke  a  very  neat  nest  if  the  proper  comprise  various  kinds  of  grain,  canary  seed, 
materials  are  supplied  to  them ;  they  will  also  potatoes,  exquisite  fruit,  silk  and  cotton,  some 
lay  in  nests  artificially  prepared.  The  time  of  olive  oil,  tobacco,  rosin,  wood,  hides,  ^.,  and 
incubation  is  13  or  14  days ;  the  number  of  among  those  most  extensively  exported  are 
eggs  is  usually  6.  The  young  partake  of  the  cochineal,  wine,  barilla,  orchilla,  and  wood.  The 
physical  characters  of  the  parent^  whether  gav  exports  of  wine  and  brandy  were  formerly  Con- 
or mottled.  Their  favorite  food  is  canary  s^,  siderable ;  the  produce  of  wine  averaged  about 
to  which  a  little  rape  and  hemp  seed  may  be  40,000  pipes  until  1858,  when  the  whole  crop 
occasionally  added;  they  should  have  light,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  grape  disease.  The  ex- 
fresh  air,  plenty  of  water  to  drink  and  bathe  in,  ports  have  since  materially  fallen  off  in  wine  and 
and  free  access  to  sand  or  gravel ;  a  sprig  of  brandy,  but  have  greatly  increased  in  cochineal, 
chick  weed  or  a  leaf  of  lettuce  will  be  higlily  lands  formerly  occupied  by  vines  and  grain  be- 
relished  by  them.  The  canary  will  thrive  very  ing  now  devoted  to  the  production  of  this  in- 
well  on  this  food ;  when  breeding,  the  yolk  of  sect,  and  the  exports  having  risen  from  about 
a  hard-boiled  egg  should  be  given  them.  Their  1,000  lbs.  in  1833,  to  800,000  lbs.  in  1849, 
diseases  are  due  principally  to  improper  or  too  and  to  1,500,000  lbs.  in  1856.  The  produce 
much  food ;  cleanliness  and  attention  to  sifting  of  sugar,  formerly  of  great  importance,  has  fall- 
their  seed  will  generally  protect  them  from  en  before  the  competition  of  the  American  and 
parasitic  insects.  West  Indian  trade,  and  hardly  averages  more 

OANABY  GRASS  (phalaris  OanarieMuX  than  a  value  of  $100,000  annually.    Some  raw 

an  annual  grass  native  to  the  Oanary  blands,  silk  is  manufactured  on  the  spot  into  silks  and 

cultivated  for  its  seeds,  with  which  tame  bird.<«,  ribbons;  coarse  linen  and  woollen stufiSs are  made 

especially  canaries,  are  fed.    It  is  grown  on  the  for  home  consumption ;  the  leaves  of  the  date 

isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  county  of  Kent, England,  palm  are  mode  into  hats  and  baskets;  but  the 

also  in  parts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland,  bulk  of  manufactured  goods  is  imported  from 

It  has  a  stalk  1  to  3  feet  high,  topped  by  an  oval,  abroad.    A  fishery  on  the  African  coast  engages 

close-grained  panicle.    It  requires  a  good  soil  from  40  to  50  vessels,  and  a  great  number  of 

and  an  open  country.  persons ;    the  principal  fish  taken  is  bream, 

CANARY   ISLANDS,   or    Oas jjobb   (Sp.  which  is  salted  and  largely  consumed  in  the  isl- 

Islas  Canari(u\  a  Spanish  colony  in  the  Atlantic  ands.    The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great 

ocean,offtheN.W.  coast  of  Africa,  between  lat.  Britain,  the  United  States,  Hamburg,  France, 

27*^  and  80*»  N.,  and  lona,  13**  and  19°  W.,  com-  and  the  Spanish  West  Indies.    The  imports  from 

prising  a  group  of  islands  of  which  the  prihci-  the  United  States  have  increased  from  $83,346 

pal  are  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  Pal  ma,  Lan-  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1850,  to  $89,942 

xarotC)  Fuertevcnturai  Gomera,  and  Ferro,  witii  during  the  same  period  ending  June  80,  1857 ; 
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and  the  exports  to  the  United  States  Lave  in-  CANCER  (a  crab),  the  4tli  sign  in  the  zodiac 
creased  daring  the  same  respective  periods  (designated  by  the  mark  q),  into  which  the 
from  $16,708  to  $44,065.  The  ports  engaged  sun  enters  at  the  sammer  solstice  in  Jnne; 
in  foreign  trade  are,  Santa  Craz  de  TeneriSe,  also,  a  constellation  of  stars  formerly  oecnpying 
Orotava,  and  Las  Palmas.  They  were  made  the  sign  Cancer  (see  AQtrABius),  easily  recog- 
praotically  free  in  1652,  there  being  now  nized  by  2  stars  of  the  third  magnitude,  and  a 
only  a  nominal  duty  upon  imported  goods,  faint  duster  nearly  midway  between  them. — 
wilii  the  exception  of  tobacco,  which  pays  10  TheTicopio  of  CANOEsisthe  northern  boundary 
eta,  and  cigan,  which  pay  20  ots.  per  pound,  of  the  torrid  zone,  a  parallel  of  latitude  where 
The  entrances  of  foreign  vessels  average  about  the  sun  is  vertical  at  noon  ouly  one  day  in  the 
200  annnally. — ^The  Canaries  are  supposed  to  year,  viz. :  the  dav  he  enters  Cancer, 
be  the  islands  which  are  mentioned  by  the  CANCER,  a  malignant  disease  to  which  nearly 
elder  Pliny,  and  also  by  Plutarch  and  Ptolemy,  every  part  of  the  human  body  is  liable,  either 
as  the  Fortunate  islands.  In  1834  they  were  primanly  or  secondarily.  It  most  commonly, 
re-discovered  by  a  vessel  which  hod  been  driven  however,  originates  in  some  one  of  the  glands 
thither  by  stress  of  weather ;  and  after  various  or  secreting  organs.  Thus  the  female  breast, 
abortive  expeditions,  the  first  effectual  attempt  the  womb,  the  testes,  the  ovario,  and  the  thy- 
at  conquering  them  was  made,  with  the  assist-  roid  gland  are  the  most  common  seats  of  tne 
anoe  of  Spain,  by  Jean  de  Bethenoourt,  a  gen-  disease.  It  however  not  unfrequently  first  shows 
tieman  of  Normandy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  itself  in  the  skin  and  the  various  mucous  mem- 
15th  century.  After  various  confiicts,  caused  branes.  The  face,  the  lips,  the  mouth,  the 
by  the  subsequent  governors  of  the  islands,  by  windpipe,  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  and  the  in* 
the  redstance  of  the  natives,  and  by  the  claims  testines  are  ofteii  primarily  affected.  Other 
set  up  by  Portugal,  they  passed  eventually  organs  and  membranes,  when  diseased,  are 
into  the  possession  of  Spain.  They  are  now  supposed  to  have  been  attacked  subsequently 
under  the  same  form  of  administration  as  the  to  the  appearance  of  cancer  in  some  other 
other  provinces  of  Snain,  are  represented  in  the  parts  of  the  body.  Medical  writers  generaUy 
cortes,  contain  2  bishoprics,  and  the  governor-  divide  cancer  into  2  stages,  scirrhns  and  car- 
general  resides  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffb.  cinoma,  although  these  2  primary  divisions  are 
Ihe  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Spaniards  (slightly  often  subdivided  into  a  number  of  subordinate 
darker  than  those  of  the  mother  country),  though  ones.  There  are  some  late  authors  whose  mi- 
some  claim  descent  from  the  aborigines,  named  croscopical  investigations  have  led  them  to  in- 
Guonohes,  who,  however,  are  extinct.  The  fer,  that  the  cancer  which  appears  ordinarily  on 
prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic ;  Span-  the  skin  and  superficial  memoranes,  differs  from 
lah  is  the  only  language  in  use.  Two  newspapers  the  disease  as  it  shows  itself  in  otlier  part& 
are  published  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  one  at  Las  They  have  accordingly  distinguished  this  variety 
Palmas.  by  the  name  of  epithelial  cancer.     Scirrhns, 

OANASTRA,  a  mountain  range  of  Brazil,  derived  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  hard, 

commences  at  the  S.  termination  of  the  Serra  is  the  term  applied  to  cancer  as  it  first  exhibits 

ICatto  Gordo,  on  the  boundary  between  the  itself.    In  this  early  state  it  appears  as  a  hard 

provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Minas  Geraes,  and  and  irregular  tumor,  with  more  or  less  dark 

stretches  away  toward  the  S.  E.  discoloration  of  the  sidn.    When  cut  into,  it  is 

GANCALE,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  de-  found  to  be  of  a  grayish  tint,  and  composed  of 
partmentof  lUe  et  Vilaine,  situated  on  the  W.  2  substances;  one  ofa  hard  fibrous  nature,  and  the 
end  of  St.  MichaePs  bay,  227  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  other  of  a  soft  material,  somewhat  like  cream 
Paris.  Tlie  harbor  is  enclosed  by  a  chain  of  in  consistence  and  color.  The  peculiar  struo-' 
rooks,  named  Bochen  de  Oaneale^  where  are  ture  of  these  diseased  products  mav  be  de- 
found  those  renowned  oysters,  of  which  enor-  tected  ordinarily  by  l^e  eye  alone,  but  with 
moos  quantities  are  sent  to  Paris  and  elsewliere.  more  certainty  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
A  considerable  fish  trade  is  also  carried  on  which  to  the  experienced  reveals  at  once  the 
here.  The  town  is  divided  into  2  parts,  one  of  existence  of  nucleated  cells,  such  as  are  found 
which  is  called  La  Houle  de  Cancale,  and  the  in  primary  tissues  in  the  course  of  organization. 
other  Le  Bourg.  La  Houle  may  be  considered  The  time  during  which  cancer  may  remain  in 
as  the  port  of  Cancale,  and  possessed,  in  1854^  the  state  of  scirrhns  is  variable,  and  depends 
260  vessels  of  about  2.000  tons.  The  entrances  upon  the  activity  of  the  disease  or  the  consli- 
of  coaling  vessels  in  tnat  year  were  71,  and  the  tution  of  tiie  patient.  It  sometimes  remains 
clearances  76.    Pop.  about  6,000.  stationary  for  many  years,  but  finally,  if  al- 

OANCAN,  a  species  of  irregular  French  con-  lowed  to  have  its   course,  assumes  the  sec- 

tre-danoe,  in  which  many  voluptuous  move-  ondarv  stage  of  softening  called  carcinoma.    It 

ments  are  introduced,  and  which  originated  in  must  be  understood,  however,  that  frequently 

1822  at  the  J>dU  de  la  Chaumiere,  wilh  the  stu-  from  the  very  beginning  cancer  assumes  the 

dents  and  the  grisettes  of  Paris.  soft  state,  and  under  ^eat  varieties  of  appear- 

CANCELLI,  windows  made  of  cross  bars  and  ance.  The  skin  covering  an  ordinary  scirrhous 

glass  disposed  lattice- wise.    The  term  is  fdso  tumor  having  been  destroyed,  and  the  diseased 

used  for  rails  and  balusters,  and  for  the  net-  mass  softened  by  the  process  of  ulceration,  the 

work  in  the  inside  of  hollow  bones,  cancer  then  becomes  on  open  sore.    The  pro- 
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grees  from  this  time  is  rery  npid.    The  malig-  the  depths  of  which  he  inserts  pieces  of  lint  he- 

nant  degeneration  extends  quickly  to  thenei^h-  smeared  with  the  canstio,  which  ^ns  applied 

boring  parts;  the  nicer  increases,  discharging  is  supposed  to  act  with  greater  rapiditj  and 

constantly  a  morbid  matter  that  destroys  the  power.     Though  the  physician  and  sargeon 

sarronnding  tissae  and  is  absorbed  into  the  sys-  naye  little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  any  means  of 

tern;  the  constitution  becomes  generally  af-  cure,  they  are  undoubtedly  able  to  do  much 

fected,  and  death  finally  ensues  from  exhaus-  toward  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  patient, 

tion.  or  such  yitiation  of  the  whole  body  as  to  and  therefore  may  be  consulted  with  adyan- 

renaer  it  unable  to  perform  the  functions  of  life,  tage  by  those  afflicted  with  this  terribly  malig- 

The  pain  from  the  earliest  period  is  sharp,  but  nant  disease. 

at  firet  intermitting;  in  the  course  of  the  dis-  CANCRIK,  Gxobob,  count,  a  Russian  states^ 

ease,  howeyer,  the  aaonj  becomes  extreme,  and  man,  bom  Dec  8, 1774,  at  Hanau  in  Germany, 

death  is  welcomed  by  the  suiFerer  as  a  relief,  of  an  obscure  family  of  Jewish  descent,  died 

Cancer  is  now  no  longer,  as  in  former  times,  Sept  22, 1845,  in  St.  Petersburg,  while  minister 

supposed  to  be  purely  a  local  disease.  It  is  gen-  of  finances,  member  of  the  imperial  council,  sen- 

eraDy  considered  a  constitutional  affection,  de-  ator  of  the  empire,  in  fact  at  the  height  of  hon- 

pending  upon  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  with  ors  and  dignities.    He  reoeiyed  his  education  in 

a  tendency  to  reyeal  itself  under  some  exciting  Germany,  and  while  a  student  at  GOttingen 

cause,  as  a  blow,  for  example,  in  any  part  of  the  publi^ed  a  treatise  on  mining  interests  which 

body  especially  liable  to  cancer.    AU  external  he  dedicated  to  Catharine  IL  of  Russia.    To 

injuries  more  or  less  yiolent,  any  continued  that  country  he  soon  followed  his  father,  who 

pressureor  irritation,  excess  in  the  use  of  spirit-  had  entered  the  Russian  ciyil  sendee  a  few 

uous  drinks,  depression  of  the  mind,  and  espe-  ^ears  before,  and  was  director  of  tiie  salt  yrotks 

oially  a  poor  diet^  are  supposed  to  be  fayoraole  in  Staraia-Russa^  in  the  goyernment  of  Noy- 

to  the  deyelopment  of  the  disease.    Canoer  is  gorod.    Cancrin  began  his  career  under  his 

undoubtedly  an  hereditary  affection,  as  it  may  mther,  and  then  passed  into  the  department  of 

be  constantly  traced  through  yarious  members  the  interior,  to  which  the  salt  works  belonged, 

of  the  same  family,  and  a  succession  of  genera-  Laborious,  well  informed,  and  endowed  with  a 

tions  of  a  common  origin.    It  is  a  disease  that  spirit  of  order  and  a  certain  organizing  capacity, 

seldom  deyelops  itself  before  the  age  of  80,  al-  he  published  a  pamphlet  upon  the  commissariat, 

though  it  is  occasionally  seen  eyen  in  infants,  a  branch  of  the  administration  at  that  time  no- 

That  form  of  cancer  called  fungus  "hamatoda^  torious  for  its  disorder  and  malyersation.    This 

X>articularly  where  the  eye  b  its  seat,  is  by  no  publication  resulted  in  Cancrin's  transfer  from 

means  uncommon  eyen  in  the  youngest  children,  the  ministry  of  the  interior  to  that  of  war,  and 

Women,  and  particularly  the  unmarried,  are  to  the  commissariat.    At  the  beginning  of  the 

more  liable  to  the  disease  than  men. — In  regard  war  of  1812,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  commander  of 

to  the  treatment  of  cancer,  notwithstanding  the  the  western  Russian  army,  offered  him  the  place 

great  yariety  of  means  which  haye  been  and  are  of  oommissary-general.  In  that  capacity,  Cancrin 

still  used,  the  general  opinion  of  the  most  scien-  introduced  some  beneficent  reforms,  bende  pab- 

tific  physicians  and  surgeons  is  that  it  is  incurar  liahing  a  small  treatise  on  "Military  Economy 

ble.    It  is  still  a  qtuutio  vexata  whether  it  is  in  Peace  and  War."    In  1818  he  was  made  com- 

proper  to  remoye  cancer  by  a  surgical  operation. '  missary-general  of  the  whole  Russian  forces, 

Some  contend  that  the  fatal  result  is  nastened  and  as  such  participated  in  the  campaigns  of 

by  excision,  while  others  argue  that  much  re-  1818-'14,andaccompanied  the  emperor  ^exan- 

lief  is  thus  obtained  without  any  such  effect  der  to  Paris.    In  1815  he  negotiated  with  the 

All,  howeyer,  agree  in  denouncing  the  use  of  the  French  goyernment  in  relation  to  the  expenses  of 

kniife  when  the  general  system  is  so  &r  affected  the  Russian  corps  which,  i^r  tiie  battie  of  Wa- 

as  to  show  constitutional  symptoms.    Those  terloo,  was  for  seyeral  years  to  occupy  France, 

who  belieye  in  that  peculiar  form,  called  by  Cancrin^s   integrity  in  this  negotiation  being 

them  the  epithelial  cancer,  a  disease  which  questioned   by  his  enemies,  he   resigned  his 

showsitself  generally  on  the  skin,  and  especially  aotiye  duties  as  commissary,  but   remained  in 

on  the  face  and  lips,  are  of  opinion  that  sur-  seryice  without  a  special  department.    During 

gical  operation  is  particularly  beneficial  as  af-  this  time  of  leisure,  he  published  a  work  on 

fording  a  means,  in  this  form  of  the  ulment,  of  political  economy  under   the    titie  of  "The 

frequent  radical  cure.    For  a  long  time  the  old  Wealth  of  Nations,"  in  imitation  of  Adam 

mode  of  operation  by  means  of  caustic  ffaye  Smith  and  Storch,  basing   prosperity  on  the 

way  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  but  just  now  there  deyelopment  of  domestic  inaustry.  but  with- 

seems  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  former  mode  out   any  original   ideas.    Alexander   left  the 

of  treatment.     The   supposed  success  of  an  empire   to  his   successor   in   great  disorder, 

AmericanofUie  name  of  Fell,  now  practising  in  the  finances  especially,  the   treasury  empty, 

London,  and  who  makes  use  of  a  caustic  com-  trade  and  industry  prostrated.     The  emperor 

pound  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  our  natiye  blood-  Nicholas  made  Cancrin  his  minister  of  finance, 

root,  has  led  the  profession  to  reconsider  the  The  first  business  was  to  fill  the  treasury.    In 

efficacy  of  that  method  of  cure.    Br.  Fell  has  Russia  proper,  the  goyernment  alone  has  the 

introduced  the  noyelty  of  making,  in  the  neigh-  exclusiye  right  of  sdding  spirituous  liquors  by 

t>oring  parts  of  the  cancer,  yarious  incisions^  into  wholesale  and  retaiL    Hitherto  the  government 
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had  administered  this  branch  of  revenue.  Can*  bar,  the  road  between  India  and  Persia  passing 
crin  now  transferred  the  monopoly  to  private  throngh  the  country.  There  are  in  Oandahar 
individuals,  called  othuptehiki.  But  in  Lith-  Hindoos  (who  are  the  principal  bankers  and 
uania,  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  in  others  shopkeepers),  Persians,  Belooches,  and  Tai^iks, 
reconquered  from  ancient  Poland,  the  no-  beside  the  Dooranees,  which  are  the  most  im- 
bility  or  landowners  enjoy  the  right  of  selling  portant  tribe  of  the  Afghan  country.  Oanda- 
spirits;  and  as  a  contraband  trade  would  early  bar  formed  part  of  Persia,  was  for  some  time 
Mye  been  carried  into  the  interior  iiijurious  to  subjugated  by  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of  Delhi, 
the  interests  of  governmental  farmers,  by  Oan-  and  was  again  annexed  to  Persia  by  Nadir  Shah, 
crin^s  influence  a  law  was  enacted,  punishing  On  the  death  of  this  conqueror  it  became  a 
with  exile  to  Siberia  for  life  every  contraband  province  of  eastern  Afghanistan.  The  inhabi- 
dealer  in  spirits,  and  rendering  the  whole  rural  tants  are  mostly  Mohammedans  of  the  Soonnee 
commune  responsible  for  any  violation  of  the  sect,  and  sympathized  with  the  Turks  during 
rights  of  the  monopolists  perpetrated  by  one  of  the  late  eastern  war.  Pop.  750,000. — A  city 
its  members.  By  this  administrative  comblna*  of  Afghanistan,  lat.  82^  37'  N.,  long.  66°  20'  E. 
tion,  many  individuals  acquired  wealth  as  farm-  It  is  fortified,  and  a  place  of  military  and 
ers  of  the  revenue,  but  administrative  corrup-  political  importance.  Formerly  it  was  the  cap- 
tion became  deeply  rooted,  and  many  poor  peas-  ital  of  the  country,  but  in  1774  the  seat  of  sov- 
ants  were  sent  to  Siberia.  This  darker  side  of  ereignty  was  transferred  to  Cabool.  The  city 
Cancrin's  financial  activity  was  atoned  for,  in  is  well  laid  out>,  the  streets  being  at  right 
the  opinion  of  later  Kussian  statesmen,  by  his  angles,  and  the  4  principal  streets,  which  are 
introducing  a  strong  prohibitive  system,  by  very  wide,  meeting  at  a  circular  place  in  the 
which  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  develop-  centre  of  the  city.  The  town  is  situated  near 
ment  of  home  industry.  Although  the  tariff  the  Urghundaub,  and  small  channels  of  river 
prevailing  during  Oancrin's  administration  was  water  run  through  the  main  streets.  It  was 
deficient  in  many  respects — ^for  instance,  im-  built  by  Ahmed  Shah,  one  of  the  ablest  Afghan 
posing  export  duties  even  on  raw  products  princes,  in  1754.  His  tomb  is  in  the  city.  It 
such  as  cereals,  hemp,  &c. — still  he  is  believed  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  In  1842  the 
to  have  laid  tne  principal  foundation  of  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  British.  Pop.  vari- 
industrial  progress  which  Russia  has  since  ac-  ously  estimated  from  60,000  to  100,000. 
complished.  He  was  created  a  count  by  Nich-  OANDEISH,  Ehandesh^Khakdeish,  or  Cak- 
olas,  who  treated  him  with  special  deference,  desh,  a  coUectorate  of  the  presidency  of  Bom- 
maintalning  him  in  office  even  when  his  ad-  bay,  in  British  India,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
vanced  age  and  broken  health  disabled  him  the  territory  of  Holkar,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the 
from  directing  his  department  with  his  prevl*  Nizam^s  dominions,  and  on  the  W.  by  Guzerat. 
ous  steadiness,  and  when  maladministration  Pop.  in  1651,  778,112.  In  the  15th  century 
and  corruption  were  rampant  there.  Oancrin^s  Oandeish  was  governed  by  independent  sover- 
personal  probity  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned,  eigns;  toward  the  close  of  the  16th  century 
though  he  was  rather  avaricious,  and  left  to  it  was  annexed  to  the  great  Mogol  empire.  On 
Ms  family  a  very  considerable  fortune  acquired  the  overthrow  of  the  peiahwa  in  1818,  it  be« 
princip^ly  by  the  munificence  of  his  imperial  came  a  British  possession, 
master.  OANDELABRUM,  a  stand  or  support  fdr 

OANDACE,  an  Ethiopian  queen  who  invaded  a  lamp.  The  candelabra  of  the  ancients,  gen- 
Egypt  22  B.  0.,  but  was  defeated  by  Petronius,  erally  made  of  bronze  or  marble,  and  inlaid 
the  Roman  governor  of  that  country.  In  the  with  precious  metals,  were  of  superior  beauty, 
^*  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ^^  mention  is  made  of  a  eu-  both  in  design  and  workmanship.  Sometimes 
nuch  who  was  the  treasurer  of  Oandace,  queen  the  stand  was  a  human  figure,  holding  in  one 
of  the  Ethiopians.  The  name  seems  to  have  hand  the  oil-cup ;  sometimes  the  stem  is  repre- 
been  common  to  all  the  female  sovereigns  of  sented  as  throwing  out  buds,  as  the  candelabrum 
Ethiopia.  which,  after  the  sacking  of  Thebes,  was  dedi- 

CANDAHAR,  or  Kandahar,  an  extensive  cated  by  Alexander  at  Oymse  in  honor  of  Apollo, 
province  of  Afghanistan,  consisting  partly  of  and  afterward  brought  to  Apollo^s  temple  on 
mountains  and  partly  of  arid  plains,  bounded  the  Palatine  at  Rome;  others  had  a  sliding  shaft 
N.  by  the  country  of  Balkh,  S.  by  Beloochis-  like  that  of  a  music  stand,  by  which  the  light 
tan^  £•  by  Sinde  and  Beloochistan,  and  W.  might  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  Can- 
by  a  desert  which  divides  it  from  the  Per-  dekbra  were  also  used  in  temples,  on  account 
sian  province  of  Seistan.  Although  the  gen-  of  their  resemblance  to  the  holy  torches  em- 
end character  of  the  country  is  barren,  there  ployed  in  religious  festivals  and  ceremonies, 
are  some  fertile  regions,  especially  along  l^e  Two  exquisite  candelabra,  carved  in  marble, 
banks  of  the  rivers,  where  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  found  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  were 
melons,  tobacco,  and  other  plants  and  fruits  are  presented  to  tiie  university  of  Oxford  by  Sir 
produced.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  wolves,  Roeer  Newdigate,  and  are  preserved  in  the 
nyenas,  bears,  leopards,  wild  asses,  &c.,  and  RadcUffe  library.  In  the  Townley  collection  of 
among  the  tame  animals  are  camels,  mules,  and  the  British  museum  are  about  17  candelabra, 
most  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe.  A  inclading  one  of  marble,  7  feet  high,  with  a  rep- 
considerable  transit  trade  ii  carried  on  in  Cauda-  resentation  of  a  large  flame  on  the  top,  several 
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of  bronze,  one  of  which  has  a  q^ike  to  re-  OANDIA,  or  Cbbtx  Tanc.  Creia;  Turk,  jffi- 
ceive  a  clay  lamp,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  ru2i),  an  island  forming  tnesonthem  limit  of  the 
and  Torious  other  exquisite  specimens.  The  Grecian  archipelago,  and  lying  between  the 
extraordinary  size  of  the  candelabra  used  in  Korea  on  the  N.  W.,  Asia  Minor  on  the  N.  E^ 
the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  ancients  may  be  and  AiHca  on  the  8.,  belonging  since  1669  to 
inferred  from  the  specimens  in  the  Louvre,  in  Turkey,  and  constituting  the  .present  Torkish 
the  Munich  glyptotheca,  and  in  the  extensive  col-  eyalet  of  EiridL  It  extends  from  E.  to  W. 
lectionsofwe  Vatican  and  of  other  Italian  mu-  about  160  m.,  across  three-fourths  of  the 
seums,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  Is  that  of  breadth  of  the  JEgsan,  which  is  entered  on  the 
the  Museo  Etrusco  Gr^riano,  with  43  different  western  side  of  the  Island  by  the  channel  or 
specimens.  In  the  Museo  Borbonico  are  sev-  strait  of  Cerigotto,  and  on  the  eastern  by  the 
eral  specimens  of  bronze  candelabra  found  at  strait  of  Scarpanto.  It  has  an  average  breadth 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  are  mere  reeds  of  25  m.,  and  an  area  of  more  than  4,000  eq.  m. 
or  straight  sticks,  and  give  a  correct  id^  of  the  Throughout  its  entire  length,  it  is  nearly 
lamp-stands  of  the  ancients  In  their  original  centrally  ridged  by  a  chain  of  moontains, 
and  simple  form.  Homer  relates  that  the  which  send  off  to  the  S.  spurs  terminating  in 
palace  of  Alcinoua,  king  of  the  Phseacians,  was  bluf^  rendering  the  southern  coast  inhospit- 
illuminated  by  lamps  supported  by  golden  able ;  while  to  the  K  the  spurs  gradually 
candelabra,  which  represented  youths  standing  slope  to  a  low  coast,  forming  several  tolerable 
in  an  elevated  position  upon  altars.  Cicero  harbors,  of  which  the  3  principal  are  Canea, 
flpej^  admiringly  of  a  candelabrum  ornamented  Eisamos,  and  Suda,  the  last  mentioned  being 
with  precious  stones,  presented  by  one  of  the  the  best  the  island  affords.  All  these  harbors, 
sons  of  Antiochus  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Oapi-  however,  especially  that  of  Canea,  which  was 
tolinus  at  Rome.  The  most  gigantic  candela-  once  excellent,  are  now,  through  the  Turkish 
brum  of  antiquity  was  the  celebrated  Pharos  neglect  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  isl- 
at  the  harbor  of  Alexandria.  The  artists  of  and,  and  the  oppressive  taxation  of  exports^ 
Torentum  were  renowned  for  their  admirable  being  rapidly  filled  with  sand,  so  that  the  pres- 
desiffn  and  execution  of  the  shafts,  while  the  ent  port  of  Canea  affords  approach  only  to 
candelabrum-makers  of  .Agina  eclipsed  all  vessdb  drawing  less  than  8  feet  of  water,  and 
others  in  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  or-  all  vessels  of  greater  draught  are  obliged  to  lie 
namental  parts.  Those  of  modern  times  are  sim-  at  anchor  under  the  lee  of  a  small  island,  at  the 
ply  chandeliers  with  several  branches,  made  of  north  of  the  port,  6  m.  distant  The  mountain- 
crystal,  porcelain,  alabaster,  &c.,  and  support-  ous  chain  of  Candia  is  naturally  divided  into  3 
ed  by  a  metal  stand,  generally  of  bronze.  Tet  parts :  the  eastern,  or  ancient  jDictasan  moan- 
here  and  tliere  a  genuine  candelabrum,  after  tains,  now  called  Siti ;  •  the  western,  or  ancient 
the  model  of  antiquity,  is  made  for  the  use  of  Leuci  mountains,  so  caQed  from  their  whiteness 
churches.  The  candelabrum  of  sandstone,  80  (being  covered  by  snow  8  or  9  months  in  the 
feet  high,  erected  Sept.  8, 1811,  in  ThUringen,  yearX  now  known  as  the  Sphakiote  mountains; 
upon  the  site  where,  in  all  probabiUty,  the  first  and  the  central  chain,  anciently  called  Ida, 
church  established  by  St.  Boniface  stood,  ap-  whose  middle  and  principal  peak  is  no\r 
proaches  more  than  any  other  modem  work  of  known  as  the  Psilorati,  rising  to  a  height  of 
the  kind  to  the  candelabra  of  antiquity.  7,674  feet  above  sea  leveL  The  coasts  of  the 
CANDI,  Candt,  or  Kasdt  (Cingalese,  Ma-  island  are  very  irregular,  being  deeply  indented 
ha  Nuwara^  great  city),  a  town  of  the  island  by  the  spurs  of  the  mountain  chain.  The  moon- 
of  Ceylon,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  king-  tcuns,  being  of  calcareous  formation,  aboand 
dom  ;  pop.  7,000.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of  an  in  caverns  and  grottoes,  some  of  which  are 
artificial  lake,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  beautifully  highly  picturesque.  Gypsum,  lime,  and  slate  are 
wooded  hills,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  found  to  some  extent.  It  was  in  this  island  that 
since  the  year  1815  bus  been  greatly  improved,  the  famous  labyrinth  of  the  fabled  Minotaar 
The  residence  of  the  British  governor  here  is  was  situated,  which  was  probably  one  of  these 
the  finest  edifice  in  Ceylon ;  and  beside  this  numerous  ffrottoea,  rendered  more  intricate  hy 
the  town  contains  the  residence  of  the  m^jor-  the  art  of  Dfedalus,  under  the  directions  of 
general,  the  king's  palace,  a  Buddhist  temple  Minos.  Some  travellers  have  placed  this  lahy- 
contoining  the  tooth  of  Buddha,  several  rinth  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gortyna.  Cai>e 
churdies  of  various  denominations,  and  a  Matala,  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  is 
number  of  other  notable  buildings.  In  the  also  the  most  southern  land  of  Europe.  Can- 
centre  of  the  lake  b  a  military  magazine,  and  dia  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  rivers, 
just  outside  the  town,  in  a  royal  cemetery,  re-  the  water-shed  of  the  mountains  not  exceeding 
pose  the  remains  of  a  long  line  of  native  kings  15  m.  in  breadth  either  way  to  the  sea.  In  the 
and  heroes.  The  natives  are  engaged  to  some  rainy  season  of  the  autumn  and  winter,  torrents 
extent  in  making  bricks  and  tiles,  elephants  are  precipitated  from  the  mountmns,  but  they 
being  employed  to  tread  out  the  clay.  The  dry  up  in  the  summer,  and  the  only  resources 
lake  of  Candi,  which  was  formed  by  the  late  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land  are  the  small 
king,  and  is  1,680  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  beau-  springs  which  abound  among  the  hills.  The 
tiful  sheet  of  water,  about  \\  m.  in  length,  and  islana  is  nevertheless  tolerably  fertile,  and  were 
from  100  to  500  yards  in  breadth.  the  restrictions  of  the  Porte  on  the  commerce 
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of  the  island  remored,  the  soil  would  yield  large  Malta,  Savoy,  and  Italy,  sent  anxiHaries 
exports  and  profits  to  the  agriculturist  As  it  is,  against  the  Turkish  infidels,  but  all  to  no  avail, 
the  exports  are  chiefly  silk,  olive  oil,  wine,  The  fortifications  of  Oand^  yielded  to  the  bom- 
oranges,  lemons,  and  soap.  The  annual  average  bardment  of  the  Mussulmans  and  the  island  be- 
exports  of  silk  amount  to  about  80,000  lbs.,  came  a  possession  of  the  Porte.  In  1821,  and 
ana  of  soap  to  about  10,000  cwt ;  the  value  of  again  in  1841,  a  popular  insurrection  only 
the  total  exports  increased  from  $1,200,000  in  had  the  effect  to  increase  the  weight  of  the 
1842,  to  $8,200,000  in  1856.  Oandia  owns  Turkish  yoke,  especially  in  the  restrictions  on 
about  600  vessels ;  tonnage  about  35,000.  The  commerce  in  1842.  In  1880  it  was  given  by 
cereal  produce  of  the  island  is  small,  and  the  the  allied  powers  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  as 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  inipoTt  large  quanti-  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  his  fleet  at  Navarino, 
ties  of  grain  from  Egypt  and  Barca.  The  Ac.  In  1840  it  was  restored  to  the  Ottoman 
wines  of  Oandia  have  been  &mous  for  many  Porte.  Its  present  political  division  is  into  8 
centuries,  especially  the  Malmsey  and  Arcadian,  sanjaks:  that  of  Oandia  on  the  E.,  of  Oanea  on 
The  Malavesi  or  Malmsey  raisins  are  also  the  W.,  and  Betirao  in  the  middle.  At  Oandia 
well  known.  Ootton  and  tobacco  are  raised  is  a  pasha  of  8  tails,  while  the  governors  of  the 
in  small  quantities,  and  the  exports  of  coal  (of  other  2  pashalics  are  pashas  of  2  tails.  The 
which  there  are  2  principal  basins,  opened  in  Ohristian  division  of  the  island  was,  until  1880, 
1839,  one  upon  the  N.  coast,  near  Retimo,  into  12  bishoprics  of  the  Greek  church,  but 
and  the  other  on  the  S.  W.,  near  Bphakia)  now  reduced  to  8,  of  which  the  bishopric  of 
might  be  considerable,  under  better  commer-  Grortyna  is  the  principal,  and  whose  incumbent, 
eifll  regulations.  The  land  affords  good  pastur-  appointed  by  the  patriarchate  of  Oonstantinople, 
age  among  the  hills  of  the  mountain  cham,  and  takes  the  title  of  archbishop.  His  dignities  are 
large  numbers  of  goats  and  sheep  are  raised ;  the  triple  crown,  the  right  to  make  his  auto- 
the  former  distinguished  for  their  milk,  and  the  graph  in  red  ink,  and  to  ride  on  horseback  into 
latter  for  their  excellent  mutton.  Oattle  are  Oandia.  In  ancient  times,  the  island  was  very 
neglected,  as  they  are  only  used  for  draft  in  the  populous ;  some  writers  represent  it  to  have 
agriculture  of  the  island,  there  being  a  prejn-  nad  a  hundred  cities ;  but  its  population  is 
dice  against  the  milk  of  cows.  The  climate  now  much  diminished,  especially  smce  1821, 
is  mild  and  generally  healthy,  with  the  excep-  and  comprises  not  above  200,000.  The  inhab- 
tion  of  those  portions  of  the  valleys  not  read-  itants  are  in  a  very  rude  state,  both  as  to  edu- 
Qy  drained,  which  in  the  summer  months  are  cation  and  the  arts  and  practices  of  social  life, 
extremely  unhealthy.  Leprosy  is  the  only  The  mi^jority  of  them  are  Greek  Ohria- 
endemio  of  Oandia.  The  thermometer  ranges  tians.  Nationally  considered,  they  are  made  up 
from  60*^  to  70°  F.,  in  extreme  instances  ris-  of  Turks  and  native  Greeks.  In  the  S.  W.  part 
ing  to  88°.  The  N.  wind  (called  by  the  na-  of  the  island,  among  the  mountains,  is  an  abo- 
tives  ebnaC)  tempers  the  summer  heat  The  riginal  tribe  called  the  Sphakiotes,  who  infest 
peaks  of  the  mountains,  especially  in  the  west-  the  country  as  robbers,  and  have  never  been 
ern  and  central  part  of  the  chain,  are  covered  completely  subdued  by  their  Turkish  masters, 
with  snow  for  three-fourths  of  the  year.  There  is  also  a  Mohammedan  settlement  of 
Among  the  numerous  birds  of  beautiful  plum-  pirates,  formed  by  the  Abiadotes,  which  is  sitch 
age  and  song,  inhabiting  Oandia,  is  to  be  spe-  ated  S.  of  Mt.  Ida.  The  inhabitants  of  Oandia 
dally  mentioned  the  ki^abulbul,  which  is  so  are  remarkable  for  agility,  swiftness,  and  ao- 
much  esteemed  in  Turkey  as  to  command  a  tivity,  and  at  the  same  time  for  daring,  vindio- 
priee  of  $100.  The  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  ial-  tiveness,  and  venality. — ^An  insurrection  broke 
and  are  many  of  them  aromatic— Oandia  was  out  on  the  island  in  the  early  part  of  1858; 
anciently  settled  by  colonies,  probably  from  The  Turkish  government  despatched  2  commis- 
the  Phcsnicians,  Pelasgians,  and  Dorians,  and,  sioners,  to  confer  with  the  insurgents,  who 
according  to  history  or  fable,  was  flrst  governed  protested  their  loyalty  to  the  sultan,  but  asked 
by  Minos,  whose  laws  are  famous  in  Greek  lit-  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  gov- 
eratnre.  After  him  came  a  line  of  chiefs  emment  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  June  7, 
who  were  probably  succeeded  by  a  somewhat  1858,  in  which  many  of  their  requests  are  grant- 
republican  form  of  government,  which  contin-  ed,  and  which  seems  to  have  restored  peace, 
ned  until  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  island  (67  The  governor  of  Oandia,  however,  reitised  to 
B.  0.)  In  the  partition  of  the  empire,  Oanoia  assent  to  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  and 
fell  to  the  East,  and  was  held  until  A.  D.  628,  he  was  recalled.  Among  the  books  to  be  con- 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  who  retain-  suited  on  ancient  Orete  and  modem  Oandia, 
ed  its  possession  till  the  10th  centurv,  when  it  must  be  mentioned  HOck's  Er^ta  (Gottin^n, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoese.  From  them  1823) ;  Sleber's  Beiss  nach  der  in$el  J^reta 
it  passed  by  gift  to  Boniface,  marquis  of  Mont-  (Leipsic,  1823);  Pashley's  "Travels  in  Orete"  (2 
ferrat,who  sold  it  to  the  Venetians  in  1204  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1837);  Ohurmuzu's  R/njrtKa 
The  Venetians  retained  its  possession  for  more  (Athens,  1842). — Oakdxa  (Romaic,  MegaloKoB" 
than  4  centuries,  and  this  is  the  golden  age  of  <n>n),  the  capital  of  the  above-described  island, 
Oandia.  The  Turks  finally  wrested  it  f^om  the  the  seat  of  the  governor  and  of  the  Greek 
Venetians  in  1669,  after  a  bloody  strugg^le  of  archbishop,  contains  several  places  of  worship 
24  years.  At  the  command  of  the  pope,  mnce,  and  Oapuonin  canveat&    Among  the  mosques 
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U  one  called  after  St  Gatliarine.    Pop.  12,000,  mipea,  a  aobstatate  for  the  li^t  of  the  aim.— 

of  whom  9,000  are  Mohammedana,  and  the  reat  Uainff  t^e  cradest  animal  fata,  pre|>ared  in  the 

(rreeka,  Jewa,  and  Armeniana.  aimpleat  manner  by  melting  and  then  akimming 

CANDIAO,  Jean   Louib  Phiuppb  £liba-  offthememhranonsportiona  which  float  upon  the 

BSTH  MoiiTOAXM  DB,  a  preoocionB  French  child,  anrfaoe,  common  dipped  candlra  have  long  been 

a  brother  of  the  marqnia  de  Montcalm,  bom  at  made  by  introducing  wicka  of  cotton  yam  into 

the  ch&teau  de  Gandiac  (Gard),  Nov.  7,  1719,  the  warm  aemi-flnid  tallow,  and  when  they  have 

died  in  Paria  Oct  8,  1726.    The  child  poa-  become  aatorated,  taking  them  out  and  aoapend- 

aeased  remarkable  powera  of  memory,  although  ing  them  by  one  end  till  the  tallow  cools;  they 

of  a  purely  mechanical  order,  and  is  aaid  to  are  then  dipped  again,  and  again  cooled,  and  so 

have  been  able  to  read  French  and  Latin  at  the  by  each  dipping  accumulate  more  tidlow,  till 

age  of  8,  and  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  6,  and  to  they  attain  the  required  size.    A  mixture  of 

have  acquired  aome  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  mutton  auet  and  beef  fat  ia  preferred  to  ^ther 

heraldry,  geography,  and  history.     He  died  alone,  the  former  giving  the  deeired  hardness, 

from  dropsy  of  the  brain.  and  the  latter  the  light,  which  it  affords  by  rea- 

GANDIDO,  PiETRO,  a  Flemish  painter  and  aon  of  ita  greater  proportion  of  oily  matter. 

Bculptor,  who  adopted  this  name,  wnile  hia  real  Instead  of  the  old-fiEkshioned  method  of  dipping 

name  waa  Peter  de  Witte,  bom  in  1541  at  Bra-  by  hand,  a  aimply  contrived  machine  haa  been 

ges,  died  in  1628   at   Munich.    His  princi-  used  for  this  purpose  in  Edinburgh,  consisting 

pal  pinntings  are  of  a  religious  character,  as  the  of  an  upright  revolving  post,  which  canies  12 

"  Annunciation,"  **  Last  Supper,'*  **  Ghrist  with  horizontal  arms,  at  the  end  of  each  of  wlddi  is 

the  Disciples  at  Emmaus,"  and  "  Holy  Women  attached  a  frame  of  aiz  rods ;  from  each  of  these 

at  the  Tomb  of  the  Savionr."    His  most  cele-  hang  18  wicks,  making  in  all  1,296.   As  tiie  post 

brated  piece  of  statuary  ia  the  maueoleom  of  is  turned  round,  each  arm  cornea  in  anccessicm 

the  emperor  Louis  IV^  at  Munich.  over  the  reservoir  of  tallow.    The  frame  upon 

G ANDLE,  a  amall  cylindrical  body  of  tallow,  it  is  arranged,  ao  that  the  wicks  can  be  let  down 
wax,  spermaceti,  or  other  fatty  aubstance,  form-  into  the  tallow.  Thus  one  set  after  another  re- 
ed on  a  loosely  twisted  wick,  need  for  a  port-  ceives  an  application  of  tallow,  and  is  cooled  as 
able  light  Although  in  our  translation  of  it  revolves  around,  before  ita  turn  comes  for 
the  ancient  Scriptures  we  find  occasional  men-  another  dip.  When  the  weather  is  not  ^ly 
tion  of  candlesticks,  it  appears  that  these  were  warm,  the  whole  can  be  completed  in  about  2 
really  lamps  for  burning  olive  oil,  and  not  the  hours.  An  improvement  upoa  the  dipping  pro- 
supports  for  what  we  now  call  candles.  Nor  ceea  waa  the  substitution  of  cylindrical  moulds 
did  the  ancient  Greeka  and  Romans  possess  any  of  the  size  of  a  candle,  made  of  tin  or  pewt^, 
nearer  approach  to  these  useful  inventions  than  and  a  number  of  them  arranged  in  a  frame : 
the  rude  torchea  prepared  by  dipping  strips  of  moulds  of  glass  have  recently  been  substituted 
papyrus  or  rushes  into  pitch,  and  coating  them  for  those  of  metfd.  A  wick  is  secured  throa^ 
with  wax.  The  early  Ghristiana,  driven  by  the  centre  of  each  mould,  the  tallow  is  poured 
persecution  into  caves  and  catacombs,  expe-  in,  and  the  wick  being  stretched  tight,  they  are 
rienced  the  want  of  artificial  light,  and  the  first  set  away  to  cooL — ^The  most  efficient  and  rapid 
use  of  modem  candles  is  generally  referred  to  method  of  aeparating  the  tallow  or  lard  on  a 
their  times.  It  is  stated  by  Eusebius  and  others  large  scale  from  the  tissues  of  the  fat  is  that 
that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century,  the  i>atented  by  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Wilaon  and 
emperor  Gonstantine  caused  the  whole  city  of  Go.  of  Gincinnati.  and  generally  adopted  in  the 
Gonstantinople  to  be  illuminated  on  Easter  eve  large  candle  works  in  the  western  atatea.  A 
with  lamps  and  wax  candles.  In  the  middle  cyunder  is  constracted  of  boiler-plate  iroo,  car 
ages,  according  to  Fosbroke,  this  kind  of  can-  pable  of  bearing  a  pressure  of  more  than  80  lbs. 
die  waa  in  use,  some  of  them  being  of  50  upon  the  square  inch,  and  of  the  capacity  of 
lbs.  weight,  and  contaioing  a  twisted  tow  wick.  1,200  or  1,500  gallons.  It  is  set  on  one  end  upon 
The  tallow  prepared  from  the  fat  of  animals  a  strong  wooden  frame,  under  which  a  Uurge 
afterward  came  to  be  used  for  tlie  manufacture  movable  tub  ia  placed.  The  cylinder  is  pro- 
of candles,  and  at  a  still  later  period  the  similar  Tided  with  a  false  bottom,  perforated  with  holes 
product,  called  spermaceti,  of  the  fiuid  fat  of  the  for  steam  to  pass,  and  through  this  and  the 
whale.  The  yegetable  kingdom,  too,  haa  been  real  bottom  is  a  large  discharge  hole,  opening 
largely  drawn  upon  to  furnish  from  its  oils,  into  the  tub  beneath  and  dosed  by  a  tight 
as  those  of  the  palm  especially,  and  of  the  co-  cover,  which  may  be  lifted  off  by  a  rod  which 
coa-nut,  a  aolid  material  for  thia  same  use.  The  passes  out  through  the  top  of  the  cylinder;  in 
berries  also  of  the  cerifera,  myrica,  latifolia,  this  top  is  a  man-hole  and  a  safety  valve.  At 
and  angnatifolia,  afford  a  waxy  product  appU-  different  elevations  up  the  side  are  cocks  for 
cable  to  the  same  purpose.  The  mineral  king-  drawing  off  the  contenta.  and  under  the  false 
dom,  at  last,  has  been  made  to  yield  from  the  bottom  is  a  steam  pipe  leading  from  a  steam 
bituminoua  coals,  in  the  substance  paraffine,  an-  boiler.  The  fats  to  be  purified,  and  the  bones 
other  excellent  material  for  candles.  Thus  na-  and  other  portions  of  the  carcass,  are  intro- 
ture  has  provided  the  most  abundant  and  varied  duced  through  the  man-hole  to  within  2|  feet 
means,  by  which  man  may  aupply  himself,  in  of  the  top.  The  openings  are  then  dosed,  the 
the  darkness  of  night  and  in  the  deptha  of  safety  vdve  ia  aet  at  the  required  pressure 
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not  less  than  50  lbs.,  and  the  steam  is  let  on.  other  solid  acids,  gives  fluidity  to  the  mass,  and 
A  txy-cock  close  to  tiie  top  is,  daring  the  pro-  the  tendency  to  ran  in  the  candles.  Glycerme 
oesa,  continually  made  use  of  to  indicate  the  is  a  sweet  sirany  substance,  which  adds  little 
contents  of  this  portion.  If  fatty  matters  are  to  the  inflammability  of  the  stearic  and  marga- 
ejected,  there  is  too  much  steam,  and  some  must  ric  acids  with  which  it  combines.  By  removing 
be  let  of^  together  with  the  fatty  substances  it  from  these  acids,  and  then  expressing  from 
mixed  with  i^  into  the  tub  below.  The  boil-  them  the  oleine,  an  excellent  material  for  can- 
ing  is  continued  12  to  15  hours,  when  the  pro-  dies  was  obtained,  hard  and  firm,  and  almost 
cess  is  stopped  and  the  steam  let  off.  The  wa-  equal  to  Ihose  made  of  spermaceti.  The  al- 
ter condensed  from  the  steam  subsides  with  the  kalies.  as  potash,  soda,  and  the  alkaline  earth 
impurities  of  the  fat,  and  after  the  pure  tallow  lime,  by  their  greater  affinity  for  the  acids,  have 
or  lard  is  drawn  off  through  the  side  of  the  ves-  the  property  of  taking  them  up  and  leaving  the 
sel,  it  is  let  ont  at  the  bottom  into  the  tub.  glycerine  in  solution  in  the  water  first  employed 
This  portion  is  said  to  produce  an  excellent  as  a  solvent  for  the  alkali.  Boiling  the  fats  with 
fertilizer,  almost  equal  to  guano.  A  pressure  pure  lime  water  is  the  process  called  saponifi- 
greater  than  60  or  70  lbs.  is  liable  to  cause  de-  cation,  tisually  employea  to  effect  this  deoom- 
oomposition  of  the  animsJ  matter,  and  defeat  position.  The  products  left  after  drawing  off 
the  production  of  the  article  desired. — ^In  France  the  mother  liquor  are  hard,  soapy  substances, 
and  on  the  continent,  a  method  of  preparing  combinations  of  margario  and  stearic  acids  with 
tallow  has  been  in  use,  which  consists  in  decom-  lime.  The  soaps  are  next  pulverized  in  a  mill, 
posing  the  membranous  tissue,  which  holds  the  or  under  metallic  cylinders,  to  prepare  them  for 
oUy  matters  in  its  cells,  by  boiling  the  fat  with  the  third  process,  which  is  their  decomposition 
water  acidulated  with  about  |  of  its  weight  of  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  cold  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  heat  is  applied  by  a  jet  of  fat  and  acids  is  left  to  stand  sometimes  several 
steai|i,  which  is  thrown  into  the  mixture,  placed  days,  and  is  often  stirred,  that  the  lime  may  be 
in  wooden  or  leaden  vessels,  and  kept  constantly  entirely  taken  up  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
agitated  for  2  hour&  while  the  steam  is  intro-  collect  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  the  insol- 
duoed.  The  meltea  tallow  collects  upon  the  uble  sulphate.  The  process  may  be  hastened 
surface  of  the  fluids  by  standing  half  an  hour;  by  heat,  but  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purity  of 
it  is  then  drawn  off  oareftillv,  and  the  aoia  the  products.  The  liquors  drawn  off  are  treat- 
waters  are  afterward  removed ;  the  tallow  is  ed  with  a  little  more  acid,  if  all  the  lime  is  not 
then  put  back,  and,  with  |  of  its  weight  of  wa-  already  removed,  and  are  freed  from  all  lime 
ter,  is  again  heated  by  steam.  After  boiling  10  and  sulphuric  acid  by  thorough  washing  with 
minutes,  common  salt  amounting  to  1  per  cent,  water  heated  by  steam.  Left  thus  pure,  the 
of  the  weight  of  the  tallow  is  added,  and  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids  are  placed  in  pans  of 
acid  liquor  is  exactly  neutralized  by  a  solution  sheet-iron,  in  which  they  solidify  into  cakes  of  a 
of  carbonate  of  pot^,  litmus  paper  being  em-  yellow  color  and  greasy  appearance,  both  which 
ployed  to  indicate  the  neutrality  of  the  solution,  are  owing  to  some  oleic  acid  mechanically 
The  tallow  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  leaden  evap-  mixed ;  this  is  removed  by  the  powerful  pres- 
orating  vessel,  and  the  water  is  separated  by  sure  to  which  the  substance  is  subjected  after 
evaporation.  By  this  process  a  very  pure  tal-  being  cut  up  into  thin  sheets  and  placed  in  bags 
low  is  obtained,  which  requires  no  bleaching,  of  serge,  or  on  mats,  under  a  hydraulic  press-^ 
and  the  quantity  is  consiaerably  larger  than  first  in  a  cold  press,  and  next  in  one  heated  by 
is  afforded  by  the  old  method.  All  danger  of  steam.  The  latter  removes  the  last  portions  of 
conflagration  is  avoided,  and  the  neiffhborhood  the  oleic  acid,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  mar- 
is relieved  of  those  noxious  efQuvia  which  make  gario  acid  also.  The  solid  products  usually 
the  ordinary  process  an  intolerable  nuisance,  constitute  about  45  per  cent,  oi  the  original  fat. 
Wax  is  often  added  to  tallow,  to  give  it  greater  To  purify  them  from  any  traces  of  sulphuric 
hardness ;  and  it  is  also,  at  times,  introduced  acid  or  Hme,  they  are  mdted  at  a  gentle  heat, 
first  into  the  moulds,  and,  by  turning  these  filtered,  and  then  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric 
round,  made  to  line  them  entirely,  leaving  acid,  and  afterward  widi  pure  water,  the  mate- 
a  smaller  cylindrical  cavity,  into  which  the  tal-  rials  being  kept  hot  by  steam.  The  stearic 
low  is  afterward  poured ;  the  candle  is  thus  acid,  with  a  little  margaric  acid  remaining  with 
made  to  have  its  exterior  part  of  wax. — ^The  it,  is  now  moulded  into  cakes,  which  are  of  a 
greatest  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  brilliant  white  color,  and  are  ready  to  be  made 
tallow  candles  have  resulted  from  the  investi-  into  candles  by  the  usual  process  of  moulding, 
gations  of  M.  Chevreul,  a  French  chemist,  into  Beef  tallow  may  be  made  to  vield  75  per  cent, 
the  composition  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils  of  stearic  acid.  Hog's  lard,  wnich  is  the  tallow 
and  &tB.  In  1613  he  announced  the  discovery  of  the  fat  of  hogs,  varies  in  its  yield  of  this  acid 
that  most  of  these  bodies  consist  of  a  number  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  of  the  ani- 
of  compounds  of  different  acids  with  one  base,  mal,  potatoes  and  grain  tending  to  produce  a 
wfaidi  he  called  glycerine.  Combined  with  solid  fat,  and  the  waste  of  distillers  and  similar 
stearic  add,  it  formed  the  body  stearine ;  with  food  producing  a  fat  more  abounding  in  oleic 
oleic  add,  oleine ;  and  with  margaric  acid,  mar-  acid.  The  best  lard  may  yidd  88  per  cent,  of  solid 
garine.  Oleic  add  is  a  fluid  oil,  which,  accord-  stearic  and  margaric  adds.  The  stearic  candles 
ing  to  its  proportion  in  combination  with  the  mannfactored  in  this  country  are  quite  inferior 
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to  spenn  candles ;  those  made  in  England  are  qnantiij  to  fonn  a  soap  with  the  oil  in  the 
described  as  being  nearly  eqoal  to  wnz  candles,  spenn,  without  acting  upon  the  solid  matter. 
Beside  being  prepared  from  animal  fiUa,  stearic  The  soap  floating  upon  the  sorfaoe  is  skimmed 
acid  is  obtained  in  very  laroe  quantities  from  ofl^  and  the  sperm  is  set  to  crystallize  in  moulds; 
palm  oil  imported  from  Africa. — ^The  largest  only,  however,  to  be  again  gronnd,  pressed, 
candle  mana&ctory  in  the  world  is  that  of  boiled  with  an  alkaline  ley,  washed  with  water 
Price's  patent  candle  company,  at  Belmont,  and  moulded  into  blocks.  From  these  blocks 
YauxhaU,  and  in  this  palm  oil  is  the  principal  the  candles  are  moulded  as  may  be  convenient, 
raw  material  employea ;  coooa-nnt  oil  is  also  The  moulds  require  to  be  heated  to  the  teni- 
imported  and  used  in  large  quantities.  Their  peratnreof  the  melted  sperm,  and  slowly  cooled 
factory  at  Belmont  covers  nearly  2  acres,  and  after  filling  to  prevent  crystallization  of  the 
they  have  large  branch  works  at  Battersea,  be-  material,  and  the  same  precaution  is  required 
side  another  factory  on  the  Mersey,  4  m.  above  with  stearic  acid  candles.  The  English  are  in 
Birkenhead,  which  covers  S(>^i^  and  the  walk  the  habit  of  adding  about  8  per  cent,  of  wax, 
of  which  are  20  feet  high.  The  company  em-  which  answers  the  same  purpose  of  preventing 
ploys  about  2,000  persons.  The  amount  of  their  the  material  from  assuming  the  brittle,  crystal- 
capital  stock  is  £700,000,  of  which  £612,000  line  structure.  They,  and  tiie  French  also, 
has  been  paid  in.  Shops  for  weavers,  carpen-  sometimes  introduce  coloring  matters  into  the 
ters,  tinmen,  coopers,  smiths,  both  iron  and  candles,  in  so  small  quantity  as  not  to  destroy 
copper,  are  included  in  their  great  establish-  their  beautiful  transparency,  nor  to  affect  the 
ments;  a  steam  printing  machine  also  is  pro-  brilliancy  of  their  light  Gamboge  gives  to 
vided  for  striking  off  labels ;  and  tiiough  the  them  a  yellow  tint  like  wax ;  chromate  of  lead 
business  of  these  works  is  to  mannfiscture  the  is  used  in  Flrance  for  this  color,  carmine  for 
materials  for  light  for  others,  their  own  premises  red,  and  Prussian  blue  for  blue. — "Wbx  candles 
are  lifted  with  gas  made  expressly  for  their  are  now  littie  used  compared  with  the  ^other 
use.  The  principal  differences  between  tliis  kinds.  They  are  made  by  dipping,  and  by 
process  and  that  already  described  of  the  pouring  the  melted  wax  over  the  wicks.  The 
manufacture  of  stearic  add  from  tallow  are  shape  is  given  during  the  process  and  at  its 
firet  in  bleaching  the  oil  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  close  by  rolling  the  candles  between  marble 
for  10  or  16  hours^  in  a  layer  only  on  inch  or  two  slabs.  The  candles  are  Sometimes  shaped  by 
thick,  or  by  the  use  of  bichromate  of  potash,  or  drawing  them  through  a  machine  made  for  the 
of  some  other  bleaching  materiaL  On  being  purpose,  as  wire  is  drawn.  There  is  a  ^fficulty 
melted  by  steam  the  oil  is  pumped  into  an  acidi-  in  moulding  wax  candles,  owing  to  the  8ul)6tanoe 
fying  vessel  and  heated  to  850^  F.  Ooncen-  adhering  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  mould, 
trated  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  at  tiie  rate  Moidds  of  gla^  however,  have  been  sucoess- 
of  6  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  of  oil.  After  additionid  fully  used,  greater  strength  and  security  being 
heating  and  standing  for  24  hours,  it  is  put  given  to  them  by  incasing  each  one  in  a  tube  of 
into  large  copper  stills,  and  steam  is  passed  gutta  percha.  By  dipping  them  for  an  instant 
through  it,  raised  to  the  temperature  of  600°.  in  hot  water,  the  (^ass  expands  suflSciently  to 
The  oil  is  thus  distilled,  and  is  condensed  free  free  the  candle,  whidii  should  be  extracted  as 
of  most  of  its  impurities.  The  product  is  next  the  mould  comes  out  of  the  water.  Wax  re- 
pressed to  separate  the  oleic  add,  and  then  be-  quires  smaller  wicks  than  other  candles,  and 
comes  the  beautiful  material  so  much  like  q>er-  they  should  be  made  of  twisted  Turkey  cotton 
maceti,  from  which  the  ^^  Belmont  sperm"  unbleached.  The  large  wax  candles  used  in 
and  *^  Belmont  wax"  candles  are  manufactured.  Roman  Oatholic  churches  are  made  by  rolling 
Composite  candles  are  prepared  from  the  dis-  a  sheet  of  wax  placed  upon  a  slab  over  the 
tilled  oil  without  its  being  pressed,  and  a  mix-  wick  laid  down  upon  it,  and  then  giving  shape 
ture  of  stearic  acid  from  the  cocoa-nut  oil ;  or  to  them  by  rolling  in  the  usual  way  between 
this  latter  is  used  with  stearic  add  from  tallow,  marble  slabs.  Coloring  matters  similar  totiiose 
These  candles  are  made  with  plaited  wicks,  but  used  for  coloring  spermaceti  candles  may  first 
they  are  of  inferior  quality  to  the  candles  pre-  be  melted  into  tiie  wax. — Paraffine  candles  are 
pared  from  the  more  thorouglily  purified  mate-  not  yet  prepared  upon  a  large  scale,  but  the 
rial. — The  best  candles  in  general  use  in  this  practicability  of  obtaining^  from  bitnminoos 
country  are  made  of  spermaceti.  This  sub-  coals  a  large  amount  of  oil  firom  wliicb  this 
stance,  which  is  fluid  in  the  whale,  becomes  beautiful  material  for  candles  may  be  extracted, 
when  taken  from  the  animal  a  white  crystalline  has  been  fully  established.  It  is  a  true  diemical 
mass,  composed  of  a  liquid  oil  and  a  solid  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  those 
matter,  which  is  the  pure  spermacetL  The  oil  atomic  proportions  which  appear  most  snitr 
is  removed  by  first  straining  off  so  much  as  will  able  for  produdng  the  best  light.  From  the 
pass  through  the  bags  used  as  filters.  The  chemical  talent  which  is  applied  to  this  sub- 
sperm  is  next  placed  in  hempen  bags  and  sub-  ject  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  otiier  side  of 
jected  to  machine  pressure.  After  Ms  the  sub-  the  Atlantic,  and  the  success  alreadjr  attained, 
stance  is  reduced  to  powder,  placed  in  other  there  is  every  reason  to  hope-  for  important 
bags^  and  pressed  much  more  powerfhlly  tlum  results  in  the  application  of  this  substance 
before.  The  spermaceti  cakes  are  next  melted  to  the  manufacture  of  candles. — Little  has 
and  boiled  with  a  soda  ley,  just  sufKdent  in  yet  been  said  of  the  different  kinds  of  wicks 
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used  for  eonclles.  Thej  have  been  the  snV  coontiT' are  the  most  economical  may  in  anoth- 
ject  of  especial  attention  on  the  part  of  the  er  prove  the  most  expensive. — ^Immense  quan- 
jnannfocturers,  and  many  improvements  have  tities  of  candles  are  used  in  mines,  and.inPitts- 
heen  devised  upon  the  ordinarv  loosely  twisted  burg,  CiDcinnati,  and  other  western  cities  they 
thread  of  cotton.  It  is  founa  that  tbe  more  are  largely  manufactured  of  lard,  hardened  by 
perfect  the  wick,  and  the  better  adapted  it  is  to  mixture  of  wax,  for  the  supply  of  the  Lake 
the  particular  kind  of  candle,  the  more  brilliant  Superior  and  otlier  mining  districts, 
is  the  light  and  the  less  the  consumption  of  CANDLEMAS,  the  name  by  which  the  fes- 
material.  The  coarse  threads  used  for  tallow  tivalof  the  Purification,  whicdi  the  Roman  Cath- 
candles  raise  the  melted  grease  to  very  little  olio  church  celebrates  Feb.  2,  is  sometimes 
h^ght,  and  soon  are  covered  with  a  burr  of  called,  as  candles  are  blessed  on  this  day,  and 
carbonaceous  matter,  which  must  be  removed  carried  lighted  in  ^e  proces^on  which  usually 
by  frequent  snuffing.  Wicks  of  finer  threads  takes  place  before  the  mass  begins, 
have  a  greater  capillary  action,  and  require  CANDLESTICK,  an  instrument  or  utensil  to 
less  snuffing.  So  long  as  the  threads  of  the  hold  a  candle  or  other  artificial  light.  The 
wick  remain  in  tlie  body  of  the  fiame,  they  are  first  part  of  the  word  is  of  Latin  origin,  bnt 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  the  latter  part  (stick)  appears  to  be  Saxon, 
air,  and  the  material  is  charred  without  being  Candlesticks  are  of  various  forms  and  mate- 
consumed.  By  turning  the  top  of  the  wick  to  rials.  A  branching  and  highly  wrought  can- 
one  side,  so  as  to  project  from  the  flame,  the  dlestick  of  gold  made  by  Moses  according  to 
light  is  no  longer  obscured  by  this  burr,  which  a  divinely  received  pattern,  was  used  in  the  an- 
soon  disappears  by  its  combining  with  oxygen,  cient  tabernacle,  and  afterward  in  the  1st  and 
Th^  plaited  or  braided  wicks  were  contrived  to  2d  temples.  The  7  branches  of  the  ancient  can* 
effect  this  result,  the  plaits  opening  at  the  top  dlestick  were  probably  symbolical,  and  tbe  caa- 
and  spreading  out  to  the  edge  of  the  fiame.  A  dlestick  itself  is  symbolically  used  in  the  scrip* 
twist  has  been  ingeniously  given  to  wicks  by  tures  of  the  New  Testament,  to  represent  that 
winding  them  around  a  cylinder,  and  in  this  which  is  instrumental  in  holding  foith  the  light, 
state  saturating  them  with  the  melted  material ;  though  it  is  not  the  light,  and  so  it  is  a  fit  emblem 
after  being  drawn  out  and  stretched  in  the  of  the  church  (Kev.  ii.  5).  The  one  candlestick 
candle,  they  still  retain  the  tendency  to  as-  of  the  tabernacle  was  restored  in  the  2d  tem- 
sume  the  spiral  form,  and  as  the  candle  is  pie  (of  Zerubbabd)  after  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
consumed,  tne  end  of  the  wick  coils  out  from  ity.  The  7  lamps  held  by  the  7  arms  of  the 
the  flame  and  is  burned  without  obstructing  the  candlestick  were  kept  burning  by  night,  but 
light.  Wicks  mode  of  2  parts  twisted  in  oppo-  only  one  of  them  by  day.  The  branched  form 
site  directions  and  wrapped  around  with  a  fine  of  the  7  arms  is  uncertain.  The  form  seen  on 
thread  are  also  used.  Other  expedients  have  the  arch  of  Titus,  who  carried  away  the  candle- 
been  devised  to  effect  the  same  purpose ;  and  atick  with  the  other  utensils  of  the  temple  after 
ingenious  and  expensive  machinery  is  in  use  in  the  sack  of  Jerusalem,  if  it  is  a  correct  represen- 
la^e  candle  factories  for  tlie  manufacture  of  tation  of  any  thing,  represents  the  canolestick 
wi^s  alone.  In  the  chemical  preparation  of  made  by  Zerubbabel,  and  set  in  the  2d  temple, 
stearic  acid  it  is  usually  the  case  that  some  lime  The  representation  on  the  arch  is  that  of  an 
remains  in  the  material;  this  gradually  accn-  upright  candlestick,  having  branches  or  arms  in 
inulates  about  the  wick,  diminishing  its  capil-  the  shwe  of  8  concentric  semicircles, 
larity  and  obstructing  the  clear  burning  of  the  CANdLISH,  Bobert  S.,  a  prominent  mini&- 
candle.  Tlie  French  chemists  contrived  a  very  Jter  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland.  He  was  edu- 
ingenious  method  of  getting  rid  of  this  by  soak-  cated  for  the  minbtry  of  the  Scotch  establish- 
ing the  wicks  in  a  solution  of  boracio  acid,  ment,  but  his  connections  with  it  were  short 
The  borax  they  absorb,  uniting  with  the  lime  He  was  in  1834  settled  in  a. parish  of  the  pres- 
and  other  impurities,  forms  a  dear  fusible  bead  bytery  of  EeLso.  From  there  he  was  transferred 
on  the  top  of  the  wick,  which  aids  by  its  weight  to  the  parish  of  St  George,  Edinburgh.  While 
to  bring  this  down  out  of  the  flame. — An  out-  here,  that  memorable  struggle  began  for  church 
side  polish  is  ^ven  to  candles,  sometimes  in  reform  in  the  Scotch  establishment,  which  re- 
machmes  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  some-  suited  in  1848  in  the  division  of  the  Scotch 
times  by  rubbing  them  by  hand  with  a  suitable  ohurdi,  and  the  organization  of  tbe  Free  Kirk, 
doth. — The  relative  illuminating  power  of  dif-  In  this  struggle  Dr.  Candlish  was  a  leader.  He 
ferent  kinds  of  candles  and  their  proportionate  still  retains  his  position  as  pastor  of  his  congre- 
value  has  been  investigated  with  great  care  by  gation  in  Edinburgh  (now  Free  St  George^s), 
several  distinguished  scientific  men;  but  the  although  nrged  to  accept  the  post  of  professor 
subject  admits  of  no  general  rules  being  estab-  of  divinity  in  the  Free  Church  college,  and  in 
lished.  The  rate  of  consumption  and  intensity  1855  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Glasgow.  He 
of  light  varies  with  the  sizes'of  the  candles,  made  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  atonement,  *^  Con- 
alike  in  other  respects,  and  those  of  different  tributions  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Book  of 
manufacturers,  though  apparently  the  same,  Genesis,"  an  "  Examination  of  Maurice*s  Th€^ 
vary  in  their  properties.  ()omm.on  experience  logical  Essays,'*  and  of  many  pamphlets  and 
alone  must  determine  the  relative  value  of  dif-  single  sermons.  His  last  work,  ^^  Life  in  a  Risen 
ferent  kinds  of  candleS|  and  those  which  in  one  Saviour,"  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1858* 
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0A2n)OLLE,  Auorernr  PrsAMimDV,  a  Swiss  the  department  of  the  Seine.  In  1808  Le  ob- 
botanist,  bora  in  Geneva,  Feb.  4^  1778,  died  tained,  hj  public  competition,  the  chair  of 
there  Sept  9,  1841.  His  fSEtther,  descended  botany  in  the  medical  fiusnlty  of  Montpellier, 
from  a  noble  Protestant  family  of  sonthem  and  the  direction  of  the  botanical  gardens,  as 
France,  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  oommerce,  successor  to  Broussonet,  of  whom  be  wrote  a 
and  was,  during  20  years,  a  member  of  the  gov-  biographical  eulogium.  In  1818  he  publidied 
emment  of  G^eneva.  Augustin  received  his  first  the  Ist  edition  of  his  "  Elements  of  Botany** 
education  at  the  college  of  Geneva,  where  his  (Hd  edition  published  by  his  son,  Alphonse  de 
extraordinary  memory  attracted  much  atten-  Gandolle,  in  1844),  a  work  remarkable  for  its 
tion .  Up  to  the  age  of  1 6,  poetry  and  literature  profound  analysis  and  scientific  views  of  method, 
were  his  favorite  studies;  but  subsequently  he  whidii  was  translated  into  German,  English, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  Spanish.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  rec- 
especially  of  botany,  in  which  he  received  his  tor  of  the  university  of  Montpellier ;  but  on 
first  lessons  from  Vaucher,  and  which  became  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  ho  was  induced 
his  favorite  pursuit  Prosecuting  his  studies  to  resign,  and  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
in  Paris,  he  hecame  the  favorite  pupil  of  Des-  he  was  received  with  great  distinction.  A  chair 
fontaines,  and  was  fiivorably  noticed  by  Dolo-  of  natural  history  and  a  botanical  (pEurden  were 
mieu.  In  1799,  De  Gandolle  commenced  the  established  in  Geneva  in  1817,  especially  for 
publication  of  his  first  work,  ^w<^tr0<2«^2antes  him;  and  both  were  under  his  direction,  in 
grasaei,  of  which  the  4th  and  last  volume  i^  conjunction  with  his  son.  In  1818  he  com- 
peared in  1808.  At  this  period,  cultivating  the  menced  the  publication  of  his  large  work  on 
acquaintance  of  Ouvier,  Alexander  von  Hum-  the  natural  system  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
boldt,  and  other  eminent  persons,  he  became  a  (Begni  VegetabilU  Syitema  Naturale),  Two 
member  of  the  philomathic  society,  and  was  volumes  only  of  this  gigantic  work  appeared; 
admitted  to  the  circle  of  learned  men  whom  but  he  continued  the  same  plan  in  a  modified 
BerthoUet  gathered  around  him  in  his  house  at  form,  in  his  Prodramui  SyMUmatU  Regni  Vege" 
Arcueil  in  tlie  interests  of  science.  Several  tahilu^  hu  Enumeratio  Methodiea  Ordinumy 
very  able  essays  on  botanical  physiology  and  Chnerum^  Specierumquey  &c.,  which  appeared  in 
geography  were  contributed  by  De  Gandolle  to  Paris  in  1^24,  ^md  following  years.  After  his 
the  memoirs  published  at  ArcueiL  In  1802  he  death,  this  elaborate  work  was  continued  by 
held  the  chair  of  assistant  professor  to  Guvier  his  son,  asdsted  by  other  very  able  botanists, 
at  the  college  of  France,  and  was  elected  bono-  De  Gandolle  estimated  the  number  of  known 
rary  professor  of  natural  history  at  the  academy  species  of  plants  to  be  70,000,  in  his  time ;  and 
of  Geneva.  In  1804  he  received  the  degree  of  tne  unknown  species  he  believed  were  not  less 
doctor  from  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris,  numerous.  He  was  a  corresponding  member 
for  which  he  wrote  a  thesis  on  the  medicinal  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris,  and  in 
propertiesof  plants,  which  was  translated  into  1828  he  was  elected  one  of  the  8  foreign 
German.  In  1808  he  made  a  Journey  through  associates;  which  honor  had  not  fallen  to  a 
Belgium  and  Holland,  following  the  seashore  botanist  since  the  time  of  Linnsaus.  Beside 
from  Dunkirk  to  the  island  of  Texel ;  and  the  works  already  named,  he  published  nnmer- 
observing  there  the  invasions  of  the  sand,  he  ous  other  books  and  dissertations  of  it^portance. 
wrote  a  remarkable  essay  ^*  On  the  Fertilization  De  Gandolle  was  not  only  distinguished  by  his 
of  the  Downs,^'  which  was  published  in  the  achievements  in  botany,  but  also  by  his  pnbHc 
18th  volume  of  the  ^*  Annals  of  French  Agricul-  spirit.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  took  a 
ture.^^  The  special  study  of  invertebrate  ani-  part  in  the  formation  of  the  philanthropical 
mals  having  drawn  De  Lamarck's  attention  from  society  in  Paris,  and  of  that  for  the  promotion 
phy tography,  he  intrusted  to  De  Gandolle  the  of  national  industry,  and  on  various  other  ooca- 
care  of  a  new  edition  of  La  flore  Franpauey  sions  he  manifested  the  same  zeal  for  generous 
which  was  considerably  improved,  and  enriched  measures.  He  was  a  member  of  the  represent- 
by  6,000  additional  species  of  plants,  accurately  ative  council  of  Geneva,  and  one  of  the  depu- 
described ;  a  table  of  synonymous  botanicu  ties  of  the  Helvetic  diet  He  was  intrarted 
terms ;  a  very  ingenious  botanical  synopsis ;  and  with  several  very  delicate  and  difficult  comnua- 
all  the  additions  and  emendations  required  by  the  dons;  and  his  Bapport  w/r  le$  mag<uin9  de 
new  developments  of  vegetable  anatomy  and  wbtUtaneea  contains  many  luminous  ideas  on 
physiology.  The  work  was  not  completed  until  political  economy. 
1816,  but  the  appearance  of  the  first  volumes  GANE.  See  Bamboo  and  Sugas. 
placed  De  Gandolle  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  bo-  GANE,  or  Exn,  a  river  of  Bundelcnnd,  fbrm- 
tanical  science  at  that  time.  In  1806  he  was  Ing  the  boundaiy  between  Bengal  and  the 
commissioned  by  Gadore,  minister  of  the  inte-  Gwalior  and  Bnndelcund  territories.  After  a 
rior,  to  visit  all  the  provinces  of  the  French  em-  N.  £.  course  of  260  m.  over  a  rocky  bed,  it  fiUls 
pire,  then  indudingBelginm,  northern  Italy,  and  into  the  Jumna. 

the  countries  on  the  Rhine,  and  report  upon  their  GANE  BRAKE,  a  term  applied  to  the  exten- 

agrioultural  condition.    Six  years  were  devoted  sive  growths  of  the  arundiTiaria  macrctperma^ 

to  this  task,  and  6  successive  reports,  embodying  the  most  gigantic  of  the  grasses,  which  oocur  in 

the  results  of  his  observations,  were  published  the  southern  portions  of  the  United  States,  and 

.  in  the  memoirs  of  the  agricultural  society  of  are  to  be  found  covering  vast  extents  (Mf  country 
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in  the  allaTt&l  bottolns  of  Oentral  and  Sonth  in  1645.  The  town  was  visited  by  a  formidable 
America^  The  plant  is  not  unfamiliar  in  the  earthquake  in  the  night  of  Oct  11, 1856,  which 
temperate  zones,  as  its  stalks  are  ranch  used  for  caused  immense  damage  and  loss  of  life,  not 
fishing  rods.  In  descending  the  Ohio  river  the  only  in  Canea,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  Gan- 
early  voyagers  met  witJi  the  first  indications  of  dia.  A  serious  rising  took  place  here  against 
cane  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy,  which  river  the  Christian  population,  in  June,  1858. 
forms  the  dividing  line  between  Kentucky  and  CANELAS,  or  Ganbles,  a  small  town  ot 
Yii^nia.  This  part  of  the  Ohio  was  distin-  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Durango.  The  inhabit- 
gnished  by  the  plentifhlness  of  game  which  was  ants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  working  some  veins 
attracted  to  the  vicinity  by  the  rich  vegetation  of  mercury  in  the  vicinity. 
aQuded  to.  Tlie  cane,  however,  has  long  since  GAITETE,  a  seaport  town  in  the  N.  part  of 
disappeared  from  that  region,  having  been  de-  Pern,  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  its  own 
stroyed  by  the  cattle  and  the  encroachments  of  name  in  the  department  of  lima.  Pop.  of  the 
civilization;  but  for  many  years  after  the  settle-  province  in  1850,  17,658. 
ment  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  the  cane  fur-  GANEY  FOBE  rises  in  the  Cumberland 
nished  abundant  food  for  cattle,  where  now  it  mountains  in  Tennessee,  and  joins  Cumberland 
is  hardly  known  even  through  tradition.  Cane  river  at  Carthage,  Smith  co. ;  length,  125  m. 
brakes  are  indicative  of  ridi  land,  as  they. are  GANEOO,  or  Ganfu,  called  by  the  Chinese 
only  to  be  found  in  perfection  in  the  most  inex-  Eanpoa  an  ancient  town  and  seaport  at  the 
haustible  soils^  where,  having  obtained  a  foot*  head  or  a  bay  in  the  province  of  Ghe-kiang, 
hold,  by  tiieir  more  rapid  growth  they  usurp  China.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Hang- 
the  place  of  the  timber.  In  the  southern  por-  chow,  and  2  Arabian  travellers  who  visited  the 
tions  of  the  United  States  the  plant  often  place  in  the  9th  century  describe  it  as  the  port 
reaches  the  height  of  15  and  18  feet,  with  a  for  all  the  vessels  entering  China.  The  stream 
base  of  1  to  li  inch  diameter.  In  more  south-  which  once  flowed  past  it,  however,  has  be- 
em  latitudes  it  is  very  much  larger.  It  grows  come  choked  up  with  sand,  and  it  is  now  de- 
as  straight  as  an  airow  from  uie  root,  taper-  serted.  Its  trade  has  been  transferred  to  Can- 
ing off  nnally  in  a  beautiful,  thread-like,  feath-  ton  and  Chapoo. 

ery  top.    The  leaves  commence  at  about  f  of  CAN6A-ABGTJELLES,   Josk,  a   Spanish 

the  height  of  the  plant,  and  seem  to  be  at*  statesman,  bom   in  Asturias  in   1770,  died 

tached^irectly  tothestalk,  asthe  branches  on  in  1848.    He  was  deputy  from  Valencia  to 

whidEi  tney  grow,  save  the  very  top  ones,  are  the  oortes  of  1812.    After  the  return  of  Fer- 

not  perceptible  to  ordinary  observation.     To  dinand  his  constitutional  tendencies  were  so 

the  hunter  as  to  the  emigrant,  progress  through  unwelcome  to  the  court  that  he  was  banished 

a  cane  brake  is  one  of  the  most  toilsome  jour-  to  Peniscola^  in  Valencia,  whence  he  was  not 

neys  that  can  be  mtidertaken.    Each  step  is  dis-  recalled  until  1816.    After  the  revolution  of 

puted  by  the  dense  vegetation  which  rises  be-  1820  he  was  appointed  finance  minister.  While 

fore  the  intruder  like  a  waU.     In  places,  l^e  in  this  ofi&ce  he  presented  to  the  cortes  a  report 

cane  is  sometimes  pressed  down  and  interlaced,  on  all  the  church  and  state  property  of  Spain, 

and  then  it  becomes  quite  impenetrable.  Under  and  a  paper  on  the  condition  of  the  Spanish 

the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  Imife  has  revenue.    In  this  remarkable  paper  he  showed 

to  be  freely  used.    Cane  brakes  are  often  many  the  insufficiency  of  the  national  income  to  meet 

miles  in  extent,  always  lessenins  in  density  as  current  expenses,  and  that  a  very  large  deficit 

they  reach  the  high  ground.    They  are  favorite  was  annuidly  accumulating.    To  meet  this^  he 

haunts  for  all  kinds  of  game,  which  seek  their  proposed  an  immediate  loan,  and  to  sell  |  of 

solitudes  either  for  prot^on  or  for  the  leaves  the  ecclesiastical  property,  together  with  the 

for  food.    The  deer  and  bear  are  particularly  small  possessions  in  Africa,  and  to  levy  indirect 

fond  of  the  jroung  green  leaves,  and  upon  them  taxes.    These  proposals  created  furious  discus- 

often  become  exceedingly  fat.    The  cane  stalks  sions,  and,  being  hotly  opposed,  were  adopted 

being  hollow,  having  no  pith,  and  being  divided  only  in  part.    In  1821  Canga  retired  from  the 

inside  every  few  inches  into  sections,  they  are  ministry,  and  in  the  following  year  was  return- 

when  dried  in  the  sun  very  combustible ;  and  ed  asain  as  member  of  the  cortes.    From  his 

the  air  confined  within  the  hollow  sections,  seat  he  maintained  his  old  attachment  to  the 

warming  by  tiie  external  heat,  explodes  with  oonstitntion,  and  insisted  strongly  on  the  neces- 

very  considerable  force,  so  that  a  cane-brake  sity  of  reform  in  the  finance  department.  When 

on  fire  gives  the  idea  of  a  continued  roar  of  the  constitution  was  suppressed,  he  fled  toEng- 

distant  musketry.  land,  where  he  wrote  a  useful  work,  *^  Diction- 

OANEA,  or  Khaku,  the  principal  seaport  of  ary  of  the  Spanish  Exchequer,  for  the  use  of 

Candia ;  pop.  9,000.    The  harbor  is  not  good,  be-  the  Supreme  Direction."    He  returned  to  Spain 

ing  exposed  to  N.  winds,  though  it  is  the  best  of  in  1829,  but  did  not  reenter  upon  public  life, 

the  island.    It  has  several  Greek  churches,  Mo-  He  afterward  commenced  a  history  of  Spain, 

hammedan  mosques,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue.  CANGALLO,  a  town  of  Peru,  on  one  of  the 

Canea  is  the  seat  of  a  provinciid  council  and  gov-  head  branches  of  the  Apurimac,  capital  of  the 

emor,  of  a  Greek  bisnop,  and  several  European  province  of  Cangallo,  which  has  a  population 

consuls.    The  town  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cfydo-  of  20,027. 

nia  of  antiquity,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  GANGE,  Du.    See  Du  Gangs.  . 
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OANGIAGO,  or  Cambiabo,  Luoa,  a  Genoew  CANITZ  uhd  DALLWITZ,  Babok,  a  PrnA- 

punter,  bora  at  Genoa  in  1527,  died  in  Madrid  sian  general  and  statesman,  bom  in  1787,  died 

in  1585.    InTited  by  PbUip  II.  to  bis  oonrt^  April  26, 1850,  served  in  the  Hessian  and  Pms- 

to  assist  in  the  decoration  of  the  Escoria],  he  sian  army,  and  subsequently,  after  a  convention 

punted  in  the  ceiling  of  the  church  his  picture  had  been  concluded  between  the  army  of  York 

of  **  Paradise,*'  his  moat  admired  work.  and  the  Russian  army,  remained  attached  to  the 

GANGOZIMA,  or  Eaboozima,  a  fortified  latter  until  1818,  when  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
sei^rt  of  Japan,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  He  was  afterward  present  as  the  Prussian  dele- 
bay  of  Oangozima,  in  the  island  of  Kioo-8ioo.  gate  in  the  Russian  campaign  against  Poland, 
The  bay  is  88  m.  long,  and  from  6  to  13  m.  and  ofSciated  as  ambassador  at  Gonstantinople, 
wide.  Hanover,  and  Vienna.    In  1846,  after  Bolow'a 

GANIGATTI,  a  town  of  8id1y,  on  the  Kara  death,  he  took  his  place  as  minister  of  foreign 

pop.  in  1850,^  18,000,  with  extensiye  mines  of  affiura,  nntil  March  17, 1848,  when  he  tendered 

sulphur  in  the  vicinity.  his  resignation  in  common  with  the  other  mem- 

OANIGULA,  tiie  dog  star,  also  called  Biriua,  hers  of  the  Bodelschwragh  cabinet.    In  Hay, 

the  brightest  of  all  the  fixed  stars.    The  days  1849,  Gount  Brandenburg  sent  him  to  Yicnna 

when  it  rises  and  sets  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  a  view  of  disposing  the  Austrian  govem- 

with  the  sun  are  called  dog  days.    It  was  much  ment  &vorably  toward  the  Prussian  project  of  a 

observed  by  the  Egyptians,  because  the  rise  of  new  German  league ;  but  he  failed  to  aoeomplisih 

the  Nile  occurs  in  the  dog  days.  any  thing.   He  was  the  reputed  author  of  ^  Re- 

GANINA,  Luioi,  an  Italian  archaeologist  and  fiections  on  8trans8^s  life  of  Jesns,^*  which  ap- 
architect,  died  in  Florence,  Oct  17, 1856,  offid-  peared  at  G5ttingen  in  1887.  He  was  also  the 
ated  for  several  years  as  professor  of  architeo-  author  of  a  work  on  cavalry, 
tnre  in  Turin,  oonductea  the  excavations  at  OANEXR,  a  form  of  aphthous  ulceration  of 
Tuscnlnm  in  1889,  and  those  of  the  Via  Appia  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month,  most 
in  1848,  and  wrote  on  them  and  also  on  church  commonly  seen  in  children,  and  usually  con- 
architecture,  and  on  various  kindred  snbjects.  nected  with  derangement  of  the  digestive  appa- 

GANIKI,  GioYANVi  AoNOLo,  an  Italian  paint-  ratns.  The  ulcers  are  small,  circular,  superficial, 

er  and  engraver,  born  in  Rome  in  1821,  died  in  filled  with  a  white  thick  exudation,  sometimes 

1666.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Domenichino,  and  his  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  infiammation.  and  very 

martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  and  of  St.  Barthol-  sensitive ;  they  originate  in  small,  haro,  red,  and 

omew  are  2  admirable  altar-pieces.  painful  prominences,  which  are  soon  changed 

G ANIKO,   Pbinob   of.     See   Bokapabts,  mto  vesicles,  hence  the  name  "  vesicular  ato- 

Ghables  Lucnuf  Julbb  Laubsncs,  under  Lu-  matitis."    when  the  ulcers  are  few  in  number 

•    oisN.  they  quickly  disappear,  their  cicatrization  being 

GANIS  MAJGR,  a  southern  constellation  hiistened  by  astrin^nt  or  caustic  applications, 
containing  the  dog  star. — Ganis  Minor,  a  north-  and  by  the  exhibition  of  gentle  aperients.  In 
em  constellAtion,  whose  appearance  in  the  mom-  unhealthy  children  the  ulcers  are  apt  to  be  con- 
ing twilight  gave  the  Egyptians  notice  of  the  fluent,  and  tend  to  spread  to  the  casophagus  and 
approach  of  dog  days.  stomach ;  in  such  cases  there  may  be  consider- 

GANISIUS,  rsTBua,  a  German  Jesuit,  bom  able  constitutional  dbturbances,  requiring  tonics 

at  Kimeguen,  Hay  8,  1524,  died  at  Freyburg.  and  alteratives.    The  predisposing  cause  of  aph- 

in  Switzerland,  Dec  SI,  1697.    His  original  thss  is  any  thing  that  enfeebles  the  8yBtero,and  the 

name  of  De  Hondt  (the  dog)  he  Latinized  ao-  exciting  cause  any  irritation  in  the  mouth  from 

cording  to  the  usage  of  the  time.    He  took  a  foreign  bodies,  decaying  teeth,  or  acrid  food, 

prominent  part  in  the  council  of  Trent  in  1545,  The  usual  seat  is  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  lip 

was  selected  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  for  and  cheeks,  and  on  the  tongue,  though  they 

his  preacher,  and  did  not  cease  until  liis  death  may  occur  on  almost  any  part  of  the  mucous 

to  hurl  reproaches  against  Protestantism.    He  membrane.    Billard  represents  them  as  ulcera- 

was  the  first  who  held  the  ofSce  of  provin-  tions  of  the  muciparous  glands  or  follidea,  but 

cial,  or  ecclesiastical  governor  of  the  Jesuits  in  in  many  cases  they  are  too  superficial  to  admit 

Germany,  contributed  powerfully  in  spreading  of  this  explanation.    Wlien  they  occur  in  de- 

tiie  infiuence  of  the  order  in  that  country,  and  bilitated  constitutions,  in  the  course  of  other 

established  Jesuit  colleges  at  Prague  in  Bohe-  diseases,  they  form  a  painful  and  dangerous 

mid,  at  Freyburg  in  Swit^rland,  and  at  Augs-  complication,  from  their  liability  to  extend  and 

burg  and  Dillingen  in  Bavaria.    Ue  is  the  au-  to  take  on  a  gangrenous  aspect.    Aphthcs  seem 

thor  of  a  larger  and  a  smaller  catechism.    The  to  occur  epidemically  in  certain  seasons.    They 

best  edition  of  the  former  is  that  of  Antwerp  of  are  generally  only  a  local  affection,  and  require 

1587,  and  the  most  recent  edition  that  of  Land-  for  their  removal  only  local  applications;  the  best 

shut,  of  1842.    The  smaller  catechism  (Inatitu-  of  these  is  the  nitrate  of  pilver,  which  instantly 

tiones  Christiana  Pietatu^  give  P<irvu9  Oat^  changes  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  causes  a 

chismut  Catholieoram)  has  passed  through  more  rapid  cipatrization ;  other  favorite  but  less  pow- 

than  100  editions  since  its  first  publication  in  erful  remedies  are  solutions  of  alum,  borax, 

1566,  and  has  been  translated  into  most  modem  sulphate  of  copper,  and  various  vegetable  astrin- 

languages,  a  new  edition  of  the  German  tranda-  gents.    The  chlorate  of  potash,  administered 

tion  having  been  pobliahed  at  MeaDLtz  in  16[40.  internally,  is  specially  serviceable  in  this,  as  in 
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other  saperficial  affeotionsof  the  boooal  moaoiiB  themselyes  roand,  and  are  changed  into  ohrjs- 

membrane.    The  retam  of  the  ulcere  noaj  be  alids  witiiin  24  hoars,  those  of  the  females 

Ereveqted  bj  attention  to  the  general  roles  of  being  the  largest ;  the  chrjsflJis  state  may  con* 
ygiene,  and  especially  to  the  diet,  which  shoold  tinne  nntii  the  foUowing  spring,  or  it  may  cease 
be  simple,  natntious,  and  easily  digested.  in  mild  weather  in  the  antamn.  They  come 
CANE£R  WORM,  the  caterpillar  of  a  noo-  out  of  the  ground  mostly  in  the  night  Nature 
turnal  lopidopterous  insect,  or  moth,  of  the  seems  to  desire*  to  confine  the  canker  worms  to 
family  geametrA,  limi.  (or  phalanitei,  Lat.))  of  a  limited  space,  as  the  females  have  no  wings, 
the  group  %d0niuic2ai,  and  the  genus  am«0p<0rys.  and  bury  tbemsdves  within  the  spread  of  the 
lo  the  moths  from  which  canker  worms  are  trees  from  which  they  descend ;  but  accidents 
produced  the  females  are  wingless.  The  males  have  extended  them  to  remote  localities.  The 
have  antennas  with  a  downy  edging  on  each  canker  worm  has  10  legs,  6  anterior  Jointed  ones, 
side ;  the  wings  are  largo  and  silky,  and,  when  and  4  fleshy  prop-legs  beliind ;  they  are  called 
at  rest,  the  fore  wings  enturely  cover  the  hind  span  worms  and  loopers  from  their  singular 
wings;  the  fore  wings  arc  ash-c(dored,  with  a  mode  of  progression ;  from  the  absence  of  tibe 
whitish  spot  on  the  front  edge  near  the  tip,  and  8  intermediaie  pairs  of  prop-legs  in  Uie  centre 
2  irreffular  white  bands  crossing  them,  with  of  the  body,  when  creeping  Uiey  arch  up  the 
black  dots  along  the  sides  and  outer  margin ;  back  and  bring  forwara  the  hind  part  of  the 
the  hind  wines  are  pale  ash,  with  a  Uackish  dot  body,  and  then,  resting  on  their  prop-iegs,  they 
near  the  middle ;  the  expanse  of  wings  is  about  stretch  out  to  their  full  length  in  a  straight  line^ 
IJ-  inch.  This  is  the  common  American  spe-  and  so  repeat  the  spanning  process. — ^The  rav- 
ciea,  which  is  smaller  and  darker  than  the  ages  of  canker  worms  are  not  very  apparent 
European,  and  is  the  A,  vemata  (Peck);  there  until  June,  when  they  are  most  voracious ;  but 
is  a  smaller  species,  without  the  whitish  bands  then  the  leafless  and  apparently  withered  fruit 
and  spot,  the  A»  pameUuria  (Harris).  These  trees  and  elms  i^ord  a  melancholy  spectacle. 
moths  usually  come,  out  of  the  ground  about  Tlie  best  way  of  destroying  the  canker  worm 
the  middle  of  March,  sometimes  a  little  earlier  is  to  prevent  the  femake  from  ascending  trees 
or  later,  according  to  the  season,  and  continue  to  deposit  their  eggs;  various  methods  have 
to  rise  for  about  3  weeks  ;  in  mild  winters  been  resorted  to  fur  this  purpose,  consisting  in 
they  have  been  seen  in  every  month  from  the  application  of  viscid  substances  to  the  trunk, 
October  to  March ;  the  femoles  are  most  numer-  immediately  on  the  bark  or  on  strips  of  cloth, 
ous  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  males  most  paper,  or  board ;  tar  is  generally  used,  and  it 
abundant  in  the  spring.  The  wingless  females  should  be  applied  from  November,  and  renewed 
creep  up  the  trunks  of  the  nearest  trees,  and  are  daily  as  long  as  the  insects  come  forth;  tin 
followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  males,  when  the  troughs  filled  with  cheap  oil  a  few  feet  above 
puring  takes  place ;  the  egg^  are  placed  on  the  the  ground  have  been  tried  with  success  on  a 
branches  in  clusters  of  60  to  100,  the  number  small  scale ;  melted  India-rubber  has  been  re- 
usually  laid  by  each  female,  and  are  attached  commended  in  England.  When  the  worms  are 
by  a  water-proof  varnish ;  soon  after  this  the  on  the  leaves,  they  may  be  destroyed  on  small 
insects  die.  The  eggs  are  hatched  from  the  1st  and  choice  trees  by  dusting  air-slacked  lime  on 
to  the  middle  of  May,  at  the  time  when  the  red  them  when  wet  with  dew.  Showering  with  a 
currant  blossoms  and  the  youi^  leaves  of  the  mixture  of  whale-oil  soap  in  water,  in  the  pro- 
apple  begin  to  start;  the  young  worms  gather  portion  of  1  pound  to  7  gallons,  will  kill  the 
upon  the  tender  leaves,  and  creep  into  the  buds  worms  without  injuring  the  leaves  or  the  fruit 
and  flowers ;  at  first  Uiey  make  but  small  holes,  By  larring  the  limbs  many  worms  will  descend 
but  at  last  devour  all  the  pulpy  part  of  the  wiu  their  silken  threads,  and  may  be  easily 
leaves  of  the  apple,  elm,  cherry,  pinzn,  lime,  and  killed.  After  they  have  entered  the  ground, 
other  native  and  cultivated  trees.  The  worms  they  may  be  killed  by  di^ng  or  plonglung  un- 
vary  considerably  in  color  within  the  limits  of  der  the  trees,  scattering  a  few  grains  of  com,  and 
the  same  species;  when  very  young  they  are  of  turning  a  few  hogs  mto  the  orchard;  these 
a  blackish  brown  color,  with  a  yellowii^  stripe  animals  will  root  up  and  devour  the  chrysalids, 
on  each  side,  tiie  belly  whiti^,  and  2  bands  of  and  will  crush  many  with  their  feet.  Oanker 
this  color  across  the  head;  when  fully  grown  worms  are  eaten  by  many  q>ecies  of  birds; 
they  become  ash-colored  on  the  back,  black  on  ground  beetles  also  devour  them ;  the  potter 
the  sides  with  a  pale  yellowish  line  below  it ;  wasp  fills  her  clay  cells  with  them  as  food  for 
some  are  dull  greenish  yellow,  others  green  with  her  young ;  ichneumon  flies  deposit  their  eggs 
2  white  stripes  on  the  back,  and  omers  day-  in  them,  and  the  little  moggots  thence  arising 
colored;  when  ftiU-grown  they  are  nearly  an  feed  upon  their  substance;  even  their  eggs  are 
inch  in  length.  After  eating  for  about  4  weeks,  pierced  by  a  small  4- winged  fly,  sometimes  every 
they  begin  to  quit  tiie  trees  on  which  they  have  one  in  a  cluster  being  thus  rendered  abortive, 
fed ;  some  creep  down,  but  most  let  thenoselves  No  doubt  beast,  bird,  and  insect  would  be 
down  from  the  branches  by  threads,  9^  every  enough  to  keep  the  canker  worms  irithin  their 
one  has  seen  by  the  roadsides;  they  burrow  natural  limits;  but  since  the  felling  of  the 
ImnMdiately  into  the  earth,  from  2  to  6  inches  forests  in  which  they  naturally  dwell,  and  the 
in  depth,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  persecution  of  insectivorous  birds  which  devour 
they  make  little  cavities  in  the  earth  by  turning  them,  they  seem  to  have  increased  in  spite  of 
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all  man's  destruotive  ingennity.    For  ftiller  !n*  born  in  London,  April  11,  1770,  died  at  the 

formation  on  these  pests,  and  Uie  best  means  of  doke  of  Devonshire*ii  villa  at  OMswiok,  Aug. 

destroying  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  8,  1827.    His  father,  who  was  of  an  ancient 

Harris's  treatise  on  the  **  Insects  ixgnrions  to  family  of  Warwickshire,  died  when  he  was 

Vegetation."  only  one  year  old,  and  his  ednoation  was  left  to 

0  ANNE,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Bari,  his  mother.    She  supported  herself  by  perfonn- 

Naples.    It  occupies  the  site  of  the  field  of  ingnpon  the  stage,  until  she  was  again  married. 

OannsQ,  memorable  for  the  defeat  .and  fearM  He  was  sent,  at  the  expense  of  an  nnde,  to 

slaughter  of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal,    216  Ebon  school,  and  from  the  first  evinced  the 

B.  0.  ThepUce  is  still  called  (^bfnpo<2»iSSsn7iM^  most  decided   literary   abilities.     He   wrote 

or  "  field  of  blood."  poetry  before  he  was  16,  and  engaged  with 

OANNEL  GOAL.    See  Coal.  some  companions  in  the  publication  of  a  weekly 

CANNELTON,  a  town  on  the  Ohio  river,  periodical,  called  the  ^'  iTicrocosm,"  which  was 

Perry  co.,  Ind. ;  pop.  in  1858,  2,600.    In  the  continued  for  a  considerable  time.    From  Eton 

hills  which  surround  it  are  found  beds  of  cannel  he  went  to  Ohristchurch.  Oxford,  where  he 

coal,  lying  in  nearly  horizontal  strata  4  or  5  gained  high  academical  honors,  and  took  a 

feet  thicl^  and  easily  accessible.    For  the  pur-  briUiant  position  as  an  orator.    His  vacations 

pose  of  working  these  beds  the  American  can-  introduced  him,  by  means  of  the  friendship  of 

nel  coal  company  was  incorporated  in  1886,  Sheridan,  to  the  conversation  ci  Burke,  roz, 

and  to  the  improvements  commenced  by  this  Lord  John  Townshend,  the  duchess  of  Dev<m- 

company  Oannelton  owes  its  present  flour-  shire,  and  other  leading  personages  of  the  whig 

ishing  appearance.     Its  mineral  wealth,  and  party.    It  was  through  their  influence,  doabt- 

its  advantages  as  a  manufacturing  town,  have  less,  that  he  relinqulBhed  his  intention  of  stady- 

produced   such  a  rapid  growth   of  popula-  ing  for  the  bar,  to  devote  himself  to  politioB. 

tion,  that  although  12  years  ago  it  contained  He  had  not,  however,  entirely  adopted  their 

only  4  or  5  log  cabins,  it  is  now  the  largest  political  principles,  and  in  1798  he  allowed 

town  *in   the   county,  and   contains   several  nimself  to  be  brought  into  iMirliament,  on  the 

churches  and  elegant  residences^  a  newspaper  tory  side,  by  Mr.  Pitt.    During  the  whole  of 

office,  and  a  large  cotton  factory.*   This  factory,  his  first  session,  he  had  the  sagacity  to  refrain 

which  is  callea  the  Oannelton  cotton  mill,  is  from  taking  part  in  the  debates,  and  to  surren- 

built  of  variegated  sandstone,  and  presents,  from  der  his  whole  leisure  to  the  carefol  study  of  the 

the  river,  an  imposing  appearance.     It  can  forms  and  practices  of  parliamentary  assemblies, 

manufacture  40,000  yards  of  sheetings  per  week.  This  enabled  him,  when  he  undertook  to  addreea 

Fire-day,  limestone,  and   fine   sandstone  for  the  house,  the  next  year,  to  do  so  with  ease 

building  purposes,  are  found  interstratified  witii  and  self-possession,  and  to  produce  a  marked 

the  coal.  effect.    His  success,  indeed,  so  convinced  Pitt 

OANNES,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  pop.  of  his  ability,  tiiat  the  skilful  minister  sufiered 
6,557,  in  the  department  of  Var.  It  is  regu-  him  to  conduct  the  argument  in  several  of  the 
larly  built,  lies  on  the  road  from  Toulon  to  most  important  subsequent  discnsmona.  In 
Nice,  and  has  a  fine  promenade  along  the  coast  1796  he  took  office  as  under-secretary  of  state ; 
The  climate  is  unhealthy,  but  the  neighboring  in  1797  he  commenced  with  others  the  pubMca- 
country  is  fruitful  in  vines,  olives,  and  oranges,  tion  of  the  politic  paper,  the  ^*  Anti-Jacobin;^' 
An  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  products,  in  1798  he  engaged  m  "Wilberforce's  plan  for 
and  especially  in  sardines  and  anchovies.  Op-  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  in  1799  he 
posite  Oannes  lies  the  St.  Marguerite^  one  of  the  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
2  isles  in  whose  citadel  the  ^^man  m  the  iron  managing  the  afi&irs  of  India ;  in  1800  he  mar- 
mask  "  was  first  imprisoned.  Napoleon  landed  ried  Joanna,  youngest  daughter  of  Gen.  John 
here  March  1, 1815,  on  his  return  from  Elba.  Scott,  with  a  fortune  of  £100,000;  and  in  1801 
A  charming  villa  in  the  vicinity  has  been  for  he  retired  from  office,  to  participate  with  Pitt 
several  years  the  residence  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  others  in  a  most  efiective  parliamentary 
An  English  chapel  was  erected  at  Oannes  in  war  upon  the  administration.  It  was  during  the 
1855.  several  subsequent  sessions,  whUe  acting  in  op- 

OANNIB ALS,  a  term  probably  derived  fi^m  pK>sition,  that  he  acquired  his  highest  rqmta- 
the  Indian  language,  and  of  the  same  family  as  tion  as  a  keen,  sarcastic,  witty,  and  doquent 
the  word  Oaribee,  or  Oarib.  Oolumbus  relates  speaker.  Few  men  have  appnved  in  parha- 
that  he  was  in  great  fear  of  the  Oarribals,  which  ment  equal  to  him  in  showy  declamation,  out- 
word  was  probably  corrupted  into  cannibals.  It  ting  irony,  and  sparkling  wit.  On  F|tt^  return 
signifies,  as  now  used,  eaters  of  human  flesh,  to  office  in  1804,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the 
This  practice  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  navy.  After  a  brief  retirement  in  1806^  ooca- 
Oaribs.  The  Greeks  knew  of  tribes  ancientiy  sioned  by  the  death  of  Pitt,  he  Teappened  in 
who  ate  human  fiesh,  and  called  them  anthro-  office  in  1807,  as  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
pophagi.  In  modern  times,  not  only  the  abo-  aflfairs^  under  the  administration  of  tihe  duke  of 
riginal  Oaribees,  bat  various  tribes  of  the  South  Portland,  in  which  position  he  partioularty  dia- 
sea  islands,  are  given  to  the  practice,  which  tinguished  himself  by  the  abflity  and  aUll,  as 
they  generally  indulge  upon  captive  enemies.  well  as  by  the  spirited  composition,   of  his 

OANNING,  Geobob,  a  British  statesman,  state  papers.    In  1809  he  became  involved  in  a 
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qTiarrel,  growing  out  of  the  Walcheren  dxpedi-  the  niee  desoription,  Omnium  qum  dixeratfee^ 
tion,  with  one  of  his  coUeagnes,  Lord  Castle-  ratqvs  arte  mtadam  astentator^  was  peculiar]  j 
reagh,  which  led  to  a  duel,  and  afterward  to  applicable  to  nim.  But  if  ever  Tanity  was  ex- 
the  resignation  of  both  parties,  together  with  cusable  in  man,  it  was  ezcnsable  in  George 
that  of  &e  duke.  Daring  the  session  of  1812  Canning,  who,  endowed  with  every  choicest 
he  strennously  advocated  the  Catholic  emanci-  gift  of  nature,  had  risen  firom  a  low  conation 
pation  bill,  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Grattan ;  and  the  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  and  seen  cen- 
final  snocess  of  that  measure  of  justice  and  tred  in  himself  the  best  hopes  of  the  best  men 
toleration  was  grealJy  indebted  to  the  eloquent  in  the  civilized  world,  n  e  read  in  the  tales 
assistance  of  Mr.  Canning.  He  was  the  same  of  superstition  of  men  who  have  made  corn- 
year  returned  to  parliament  from  Liverpool,  pacts  Vdth  the  fiend ;  a  Faustus  could  hardl v 
which  city  gave  him  its  support  again  in  1814,  have  desired  to  be  more  than  a  Canning.  A 
in  1818,  and  in  1820.  In  1814  he  was  sent  am-  fine  person  for  the  love  of  women ;  a  mind  for 
bassador  to  Portugal ;  in  1816  he  became  pres-  the  admiration  of  man ;  a  golden  tide  of  fortune 
ident  of  the  board  of  control ;  and  in  1820,  to  which  had  its  slacks,  ind^d.  but  no  ebb ;  and 
avoid  participating  in  any  way  in  the  trial  of  a  death  which  has  abruptly  left  his  character, 
Queen  Caroline,  resigned  his  place,  and  trav-  as  it  was  ^ded  with  the  glow  of  a  world's  best 
died  upon  Ihe  continent.  In  1822,  the  respon*  hopes."  His  **  Speeches,"  with  a  memoir  by  R. 
sible  place  of  governor-general  of  India  was  of-  Therry,  6  vols.  8vo,  were  published  in  London, 
fered  to  him,  and  he  had  made  his  preparations  1828.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
for  leaving  England,  when  the  sadden  death  of  near  Pitt. — Chaslss  John,  viscount,  a  British 
Lord  CasSerei^  by  suicide,  recalled  him  to  statesman,  son  of  Geoi^  Canning,  bom  at 
his  fbrmer  post  of  secretaiy  of  state  for  foreign  Gloncester  Lodge,  Brompton,  Dea  14^  1812; 
affiurs.  Wnile  in  this  position,  in  1825,  he  re-  distinguished  himself  in  the  classics  at  the 
solved  to  recognize  the  independence  o^  and  university  of  OrPord;  represented  Warwick- 
open  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  several  shire  in  the  house  of  commons  in  1886;  and 
Sonth  American  republics,  and  soon  carried  his  on  March  27, 1887,  after  his  mother's  death  (on 
intention  into  effect.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  whom  the  peerage  was  conferred  in  1828), 
premrer,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  torv  became   viscount,  and  took  his   seat   in  the 

1>arty ;  Which,  under  lead  of  the  duke  of  Wei-  house  of  lords.  In  1841  he  was  made  under- 
ington,  Lord  Bezley,  Viscount  Melville,  Mr.  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afflurs,  and  subse- 
Bobert  Peel,  and  others,  deserted  him,  and  com-  quently  chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  for- 
peUed  him  to  solicit  an  alliance  with  the  whigs.  ests.  In  1851  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
He  was  supported  by  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  great  industrial  exhibition.  In  the  ensuing 
Francis  Buraett,  and  Mr.  Tierney,  but  had  to  year  be  became  postmaster-general,  with  a  seat 
sustain  a  most  formidable  opposition,  which  in  the  cabinet  under  the  Aberdeen  administra- 
put  in  requisition  all  the  dexterity  of  his  logic,  tion.  In  1855,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord 
and  an  tiie  sharpness  of  his  wit.  Declaring  Dalhousie,  he  was  appointed  hy  Lord  Palmer- 
htmj^ftlfj  finidly,  inimical  to  parliamentary  re-  ston  governor-general  of  India,  which  office  he 
form,  and  to  tiie  repeal  of  the  test  and  coit>o-  still  retains  (Aug.  1858).  The  formidable  sepoy 
ration  acts,  he  was  left  without  a  party,  and  it  rebellion  broke  out  daring  his  administration^ 
was  the  vigor  of  his  fbreign  policy  alone  which  and  he  was  as  much  censured  for  Mb  leniency 
retained  him  in  the  ascendant  He  spoke  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  as  for  his 
the  last  time  on  June  27,  1827,  and  the  severity  frfterward.  His  proclamation,  confis- 
nezt  month  signed  the  treaty  between  Eng-  eating  the  property  of  the  natives  of  Oude,elicit- 
land,  France,  and  Russia,  for  the  settlement  ed  a  strong  condemnatory  counter-despatch 
of  the  afiairs  of  Greece  (one  of  the  earliest  from  Lord  IHlenborough,  president  of  the  board 
poems  which  he  wrote  in  his  youth  was  on  of  control,  and  in  the  discussions  in  both 
the  shivery  of  Greece),  when  he  retired  for  a  Immches  of  the  British  legislature  was  gener- 
change  of  air  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire's  villa  ally  pronounced  to  be  harsh  and  ill-advised, 
at  ChisTfiok,  where  he  died.  A  newspaper  of  .CANNING,  8ib  Gxobge  Stbatfobd.  See 
the  day,  the  ^^  Examiner,"  which  had  not  been  Stbatfobd  db  Bedouffe. 
friendly  to  hhn  in  politics,  because  of  his  al-  CANNON,  implements  of  war  ibr  throwing 
leged  want  of  liberality  in  the  conduct  of  heavy  prqjectiles,  as  shot  and  shells,  by  the  ex- 
domestic  affiiirs,  yet  closed  the  announcement  plosive  force  of  gunpowder.  The  most  andent 
of  his  death  with  the  following  Just  and  beau-  form  of  the  cannon  is  the  mortar,  a  short  and 
tiful  appreciation  of  his  character:  *^0n  Can-  wide-mouthed  piece  of  ordnance,  oriffinally  used 
ning's  genius,  it  is  unnecessary  for  ns  now  to  for  throwing  stones,  and  now  applied  to  easting 
descant ;  our  estimation  of  it  has  been  often  bomb  idiells.  Cannon  fbr  propelling  balls  are 
expressed.  He  was  the  last  of  the  rhetoricians,  hollow  cylinders  of  gun  metal  or  bronze,  an 
Had  he  been  less  an  orator,  he  would  probably  alloy  of  copper  with  8  to  10  per  cent  of  tin,  or 
have  been  a  greater  man.  He  followed,  how-  they  are  znade  of  cast  iron ;  and  some  heavy 
ever,  the  tawdry  fSushion  of  his  day ;  and  the  experimental  pieces  have  been  made  of  wrought 
tinsel  and  finery  could  not  disguise  the  thews  iron,  but  the  number  of  this  class  in  actual  ser- 
and  sinews  they  encumbered.  Self-complacency  vice  is  exceedingly  small.  The  severe  trial  to 
was  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  and  which  the  metal  is  put  when  in  use  requires  a 
TOL.  rv. — 24 
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material  of  great  tenacity  and  hardDess — the  welded  in  the  form  of  hoope.  As  ita  extreme 
former  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  explosiye  tenacitj  renders  it  the  heat  material  for  cannon, 
fluid  applied  to  burst  open  the  gon,  and  the  there  is  no  question  but  these  experiments  will 
latter  to  renst  the  wearing  action  of  the  hall  aa  be  continned,  till  some  method  has  been  demised 
it  pounds  down  upon  the  surface  it  rests  upon,  of  constructing  a  gun  of  perfectly  uniform  tex- 
when  first  struck  and  perhaps  temporarily  flat-  ture  of  it,  hardened  within  to  reast  the  batter- 
tened  by  the  force  of  the  explosion ;  an  indenta-  ing  action  of  the  balL  The  facility  with  which 
tion  is  thus  produced,  whicli  continually  grows  malleable  iron  is  now  melted  and  carbonized  to 
larger,  and  is  soon  followed  by  another  in  the  produce  cast  steel  suggests  this  as  a  possible 
upper  surface  a  little  in  advance  of  the  former,  means  ofacoompHshing  this  result.  Considering 
which  also  increases  till  the  gun  is  worn  out  by  the  impruyements  which  have  been  made  in 
this  lodgment,  as  it  is  called*  Cast  iron,  in  the  all  branches  of  industry,  it  is  a  matter  of  aur- 
improved  methods  of  preparing  it,  combines  the  prise  that  cannon  in  general  are  no  better  easen- 
required  hardness  and  tenacity  with  cheapness  tially  than  those  made  60  years  ago.  If  10 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  materiaL  But  inches  diameter  of  bore  is  now  their  limits  in- 
as  formerly  manu&ctnred  it  was  yery  uncertain  stead  of  7  inches,  their  strength  has  not  pro- 
in  its  character,  often  being  far  from  homogene-  portipnahly  incr^ssed,  for  the  range  of  the  balls 
ous  in  texture,  and  at  the  best  estimated  capa-  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  old  42-poundersw 
ble  of  resisting  a  force  applied  to  tear  it  asnn-  In  our  own  forts  a  24-ponnder  was  the  maxi- 
der  of  only  20,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  mum  size  in  1820.  In  1850  the  largest  guns 
while  the  tenacity  of  bronze  was  rated  at  80,-  were  10-inch  bore,  carrying  balls  of  125  lbs. 
000  lbs. ;  and  this  beside  was  regarded  as  more  Attempta  haye  since  been  made  to  prodnce 
to  be  relied  upon  for  uniformity  of  character  larger  pieces,  but  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
than  cast  iron.*  Its  inferior  degree  of  hard-  them  enduring  and  safe  in  use  increases  so 
nera,  howeyer,  to  cast  iron,  and  its  great  cost,  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  their  calibera,  that 
limited  its  use  to  the  smaller-sized  pieces,  for  little  is  giuned  in  these  attempts.  The  subject 
which  it  still  continues  to  be  employed ;  while  is  constantly  receiving  the  attention  of  scientific 
for  every  thing  above  field  pieces  cast  iron  is  and  praoticid  men,  and  extended  experiments 
the  material  in  general  use,  and  is  likely  to  take  upon  a  large  scale  have  been  conducted  for 
the  place  of  bronze  altogether.  In  strength,  it  years  past  under  authority  of  different  govern- 
'xnay  safely  be  rated  as  equal  or  even  superim*  ments.  Our  own  has  entered  into  these  re- 
to  that  of  bronze,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  searches  with  great  liberality,  and  several  im- 
to  the  experiments  referred  to  below.  Wrought  portant  reports  of  tl)e  officers  and  engineers 
iron  possesses  the  greatest  tenacity,  but  is  defi-  engaged  in  the  work  have  been  made  publia 
cient  in  hardness.  The  greatest  objection  to  its  The  principal  of  these  is  the  volume  of  ^'  Re- 
use, however,  is  the  difficulty  of  constructing  ports  of  Experiments  on  the  Strength  and  other 
large  masses  of  wrought  iron  by  continuid  re-  properties  of  Metals  for  Cannon,  witha  Descrip- 
heating  and  forging,  as  new  pieces  are  added  tion  of  the  Machines  for  testing  Metals,  and  of 
and  oombined  with  those  previously  put  to-  the  Classification  of  Cannon  in  Service,  by  Offi- 
gether,  without  causing  portions  to  change  cers  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  1856.*'  Fro- 
their  texture  and  undei^  a  pflurtial  crystalliza-  fessor  Treadwell,  of  Cambridge,  has  presented 
tion,  thus  weakening  the  mass  without  anydgn  to  the  American  academy  an  important  com- 
of  this  change  being  visible.  All  the  earlier  munication  upon  the  same  subject,  in  which 
guns  previous  to  the  15th  century  were  made  he  argues  the  practicability  of  constmcting 
of  wrought  iron,  commonly  of  hoops  incasing  very  large  and  efficient  cannon,  and  submits  a 
bars  of  the  same  material.  It  was  by  the  method  by  which  this  may  be  done,  a  sketch  of 
biu*sting  of  such  a  piece  in  1460  that  James  II.  which  will  be  found  in  this  article.  Since  the 
of  Scotland  was  killed.  In  recent  times  year  1841,  by  the  regulations  of  the  ordnance 
wrought  iron  has  been  used  with  other  ma-  department,  an  officer  is  required  to  be  in  con- 
terials  in  experimental  guns  made  bv  a  variety  stant  attendance  at  the  founderies,  while  the  can- 
of  methods,  as  over  a  lining  of  steel  and  over  non  are  making,  to  examine  and  test  the  metal 
cast  iron ;  and  it  has  been  put  together  and  before  it  is  used,  as  also  in  the  first  gun  made 

before  another  is  cast  from  it.    This  inspection 

•  From  the  szperimente  of  Mi^or  Wade  upon  theim>iize  hos  rendered  it  Unnecessary  to  use  excessive 

eumon  cast  at  Chioopee,  Meaaachuaett^  In  1850,  It  would  p^of  charges  in  the  final  proof  which  may 

appear  that  onixonnity  OTchAracterconidluudly  be  attribu-  \  . **.    . ._    ,-t^    jT  ^   ^:*i^^«*    i^^., 

Sdto  broDie  castlngi    Samplee  taken  from  different  parta  do   senoUS   injury  tO    tiie    gun   Without    leav- 

of  the  feamegon  showed  a  difference  of  density  amoonting  to  ing  any  Indication  of  it;  it  has  also  resulted 

so  Iba.  in  the  cubic  foot,  and  the  extreme  rarlation  in  sam-  «n5n/»rin«incr  fha  tivt^rturA  Rtrpno-th  of  iron  ran- 

ples  from  different  gva  amounted  to  84  Ibe.  in  the  cubic  *°  "*?^^^°#iil?  *  ®!?SS.^^  .^ 

foot;  the  difference  in  tenacity  fh>m  a  capad^  to  bear  non  from  28,638  tO  87,774  Ibs.  per  Square  mch. 

l^'S^J^^f^^^^^oMofbifisi^uingMBrntam.  "The  jhe  strongest  piece  of  iron  ever  cast  was  a 

mMerlals  used  in  all  these  castings  arc  of  the  same  quality,  ,       -5, ^^  _  ,  /rk«««^«  ^«     -w  v  \  :«^« 

they  were  melted,  cast,  and  cooled  in  the  same  manner,  and  sample  of  Greenwood  (Orange  CO.,  IS .  1 .)  iron, 

were  designed  to  be  similarly  treats  in  all  respects.    The  brought    by    the  proper    number    of    remelt- 

Muses  why  such  Irregular  and  unequal  results  were  pro-  :no«T/i  tliAt  r^Aoroft  of  rl<>n«dtv  whirJi  is  comhin. 

dnced,  when  the  matertab  used  and  the  treatment  of  them  *°8*  tO  mat  QCgree  OI  aensiry  WDicn  18  comom- 

were  apparently  equal,  are  yet  to  be  ascertained."    The  ed  with  the  greatest  Strength.     In  the  Sample 

i^Si^^^A'^^X'^Ii^^^fl'*^  **'  different  com-  ^he  density  was  7.804,  and  the  tenacity  45,970 

position  and  strength,  when  cooled  in  large  maases,  was  , ,  «  '-'^  *»  j  "       •         i     . .     ,      -     .        •'  , 

JhJiy«tabiidMdiAtheMexpeiimanta.  ^^  Ibs.  per  uch.    This  method  of  Strengthening 
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iron  hj  remelting  is  a  principle  developed  by  for  boring,  measnred  15  feet  in  length,  8  feet 
these  experiments,  made  under  the  inspection  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end,  and  2 
of  Migor  Wade,  U.  S.  A.  The  transverse  feet  10  inches  at  the  smaller  end,  and  weighed 
strength  of  some  iron  was  fonnd  to  be  nearly  26  tons.  Its  construction  required  the  work  of 
doubled  by  4  meltings  and  castings.  From  ex-  7  successive  weeks,  day  and  night,  and  at  times 
periments  made  at  the  South  Boston  foundery  in  40  men  were  employed  at  once  about  it.  The 
1844,  under  the  same  inspection,  other  curious  hammer  weighed  9  tons,  and  in  usinx  it  especial 
facts  were  developed,  as  that  the  cohesive  power  care  was  taken,  that  the  iron  should  never  be 
of  iron  is  augmented  by  exposing  the  metal  when  struck  when  cold  or  partially  so.  It  was  first 
mdted  to  an  intense  heat;  '^and  that  this  bored  out  11  inches  diameter,  then  12^, 
power  increases  as  the  times  of  exposure  up  to  and  finally  18  inches,  for  a  length  of  18i  feet 
some  (not  well  ascertained)  limit ;  and  that,  if  No  imperfection  of  any  sort  was  discovered 
extended  beyond  that  limit,  the  strength  of  the  during  the  boring — ^no  indication  whatever  of 
iron  is  thereby  diminished."  Experiments  crystallization  having  commenced.  Whencom- 
made  at  the  same  place  upon  the  relative  pleted  the  weight  was  21  tons  18  cwt.,  nearly 
strength  of  cast  iron  bars  2  feet  long  and  2  8  times  that  of  the  Stockton  gun,  which  weighed 
inches  square,  made  from  metal  kept  in  fusion  7  tons  17i  cwt  Its  outside  diameter  at  the 
different  periods  of  time  before  castmj^,  made  it  breech  is  44  inches ;  at  the  muzzle  27  inches, 
appear  "  that  the  cohesive  power  of  the  iron^  Its  capacity  is  for  a  ball  of  802  lbs.  weight,  which, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by  its  capacity  to  re-  with  a  charge  of  00  lbs.  of  powder,  is  expected 
nst  transverse  strains,  is  increased  by  its  contin-  to  be  projected  at  least  5  miles.  An  attempt  was 
ued  exposure  infoaonfrom  100  to  160,  or  60  made  the  previous  year  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  to  make 
per  cent."  The  longest  time  that  the  iron  was  a  much  larger  wrought  iron  gun  than  this— one 
kept  in  fusion  was  4}  hours.  The  results  of  the  tiiat  should  throw  a  ball  weighing  |  a  ton  4 
experiments  of  casting  cannon  in  pairs,  one  miles,  with  226  lbs.  of  powder.  By  the  unequal 
solid  and  one  hollow,  both  of  the  same  mixture  heating  to  which  different  parts  of  the  great 
of  iron,  appear  likely  to  cause  the  old  method  mass  were  subjected  in  the  forging,  the  metal  as- 
of  making  the  cannon  hollow  at  once,  which  suined  in  some  places  a  crystalline  form,  by 
was  abandoned  in  Europe  in  1729,  to  be  reSstab-  which  it  was  so  weakened,  as  to  be  considered 
li^ed,  and  the  universal  practice  of  casting  unfit  for  use.  It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Noad  to 
the  gnna  solid  and  then  boring  them  out,  to  be  endeavor  to  restore  the  fibrous  structure  by  an* 
given  up.  By  means  of  a  stream  of  water  in-  nealing.  Prof.  Treadwell  regards  these  at- 
troduced  into  the  hollow  core,  as  devised  by  tempts,  which  are  still  continued  in  Europe. 
Lieut  Rodman,  the  cooling  of  the  interior  of  ^*  to  make  wrought  iron  cannon  by  the  process  ox 
the  metal  is  accelerated,  while  that  of  the  ex-  fagotins  or  piling,  as  a  strange  engineering  de- 
temal  part  is  checked  by  surrounding  it  with  lusion."  The  tenacity  required  for  cannon  can- 
heated  air.  The  metal  is  thus  p]:otected  from  not  be  uniformly  retained  in  iron  subjected  to 
uneqoal  contraction  and  consequent  strain  re-  repeated  heatings  and  hammerings.  He  pro- 
suiting  from  differences  of  temperature.  Two  poses  to  obtain  the  strength  of  wrought  iron  by 
guns,  of  8-inch  bore,  of  the  same  iron,  possessing  constructing  a  cannon  of  cast  iron,  the  thickness 
hardness  and  strength  in  a  high  degree,  were  of  the  metal  being  -^  instead  of  the  whole 
cast— one  solid  and  bored,  and  the  other  hollow,  diameter  of  the  bore,  as  usual.  ^' Upon  this 
The  solid  gun  burst  at  the  78d  discharge ;  the  body  he  places  hoops  of  wrought  iron  in  1,  2,  or 
hollow  one  withstood  1,600  fires,  proving  in-  more  layers.  Every  hoop  is  formed  with  a 
destructible  by  service  charges.  Another  pair  screw  or  thread  upon  its  inside,  to  fit  a  corre- 
of  10-inch  guns  burst — the  solid  cast  gun  at  the  spending  screw  or  thread  formed  upon  the  body 
20th  fire,  and  the  hollow  gun  at  the  249th.  of  the  gun  firsts  and  afterward  upon  each  layer 
Some  curious  facts  also  are  observed  respecting  that  is  embraced  by  another  layer.  These 
tiie  effect  of  leaving  the  guns  a  long  time  be-  hoops  are  made  a  little^  say  -r^  P'^  ^^  ^^^ 
fore  trial.  Eight-inch  gwis,  cast  solid  and  diameters,  less  upon  their  inddes  than  the  parts 
proved  in  80  days,  stood  but  72  charges ;  one  of  they  enclose.  They  are  then  expanded  by  heat^ 
the  same  bore,  proved  84  days  after  being  cast,  and,  being  turned  on  to  their  places,  suffered  to 
stood  84  charges ;  another  proved  in  100  days  cool,  when  they  shrink  and  compress,  first  the 
stood  781  charges ;  and  anotner  that  lay  6  years  body  of  the  gun,«and  afterward  each  successive 
after  being  cast  stood  2,582  charges.  The  par-  layer  all  that  it  encloses.''  By  making  the  hoops 
tides  of  cast  iron  strained  in  the  cooling  by  un-  considerably  smaller  than  the  parts  they  sur- 
equal  contraction,  are  supposed  by  Major  Wade  round,  they  accommodate  themselves  1^  the 
to  readjust  themselves  in  the  course  of  time,  and  strain,  and  may,  like  all  malleable  bodies,  be  ex- 
assume  the  position  giving  the  greatest  tenacity,  tended  much  beyond  their  power  of  elasticity 
— ^The  largest  cannon  ever  made  was  constructed  without  fracture.  The  screwing  on  of  the  hoops 
in  1856,  by  Messrs.  Horsfall  of  Liverpool,  and  is  regarded  as  essential,  and  also  their  being 
presented  to  the  British  government.  It  is  a  "spliced"  to  prevent  their  starting.  Thetrun- 
wronght  iron  gun,  made  by  welding  together  nions  are  to  be  welded  upon  one  of  the  hoops, 
oblong  dabs  of  metal  8  feet  long  by  1^  broad,  Cross  fracture  is  guarded  against  by  the  cast 
liud  one  upon  another  in  different  directions,  as  iron  body,  and  also  by  the  outer  rings  breaking 
the  piece  was  built  up.    The  whole  mass^  ready  joints  over  the  inner.    Prof.  Treadwell  presents 
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ft  taim  of  ealoilstionfl,  thowing  thai  ft  gan  of  eomrnon  mould  to  be  largely  in  exeess.  The 
14  inobee  caliber,  madein  the  mamierpit^KMed.  wei^t  is  thus  {daeed  aboot  the  breeob  ivbere 
and  oarrjiog  a  ipberieal  ball  of  874  lb&,  will  the  etrengtfa  ia  needed.  The  giuia  east  bj 
bear  6S.960  Iba.  to  the  square  inch  exposed  to  the  United  States  fbr  the  new  steam  frigates 
the  floid,  or  the  presnre  of  4,964  almoq>heres.  are  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  modds  ytA 
He  also  calcolates  that  a  pressure  of  89,000  ecmstrocted.  Their  peoidisr  fiom  was  pro- 
lbs,  to  the  ineh  is  repaired  to  give  to  a  14-inch  posed  bj  CnpL  DaUgren,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  by 
abot  an  initial  Telocity  of  1,600  feet  a  second,  whose  name  they  are  generaDy  known,  bi 
which  is  only  half  what  the  gnn  will  bear;  length,  range,  and  wdj^t,  the  S-inch  shdl-gon 
while,  with  a  gnn  of  this  axe,  made  of  cast  iron  of  Dahlgren  does  not  materially  ^ffer  from  the 
alone,  its  power  of  resistance  is  limited,  acooiding  82-ponnder,  regarded  as  the  b^  solid  sbot-gmi 
to  the  old  estimates  of  the  strength  of  cast  iron,  on  board  ship.  Those  of  greats  bore  are  pro- 
to  20,000  IbsL  to  the  inch,  or  kss  than  f  that  portaonaDy  larger,  with  rmge  dso  pn^rtion- 
which  may  be  reqaired  to  obtain  the  Telodty.  ally  increased,  as  i^ypears  by  the  felkwing  data 
He  ftniher  catcolates  thai  a  cannon  of  any  size  fixmi  the  Ordnance  Muinal : 
miqr  be  thos  constructed  capable  of  sostdning  iMu^yw»'ts-iiMA«i«ii-^M. 

the  pressure  of  4,864  atmospheres,  and  one  so    fc^l ****•" leMindtai 

ma&  of  80  inches  diameter— if  such  werepruy  B«^i»  6-  eieVitiViCrt  VfiiV.^^^            i^!Il 

tieablo— would  have  precisely  tlie  theoretical      !•▼•],  dais*  » ite ^  i,77eywfc 

capacity  of  giving  to  its  spherical  ball,  weighing  ifa^f  n-pommd^  (*«0vy)^ 

8,670  lbs.,  the  vdocity  of  1,600  feet  aseoon£    ^JJKm'*^'*^ ^*«S^ 

A  patent  has  been  recently  granted  to  Capt.  Bange  at*5*'«>U^irtfon,'9'feeV'abm'irat^^    i«n.»b 

Blakely,  of  the  royal  artillery,  England,  for      u~.eb-g.siba J  i.«»ywii 

constructing  cannon  upon  this  principle,  usinff  A  10-inch  Dahlgren  has  a  length  of  107  indiesi — 
osst  steel  instead  of  cast  iron  for  the  body.  iC  The  casting  of  heavy  cannon  is  rarely  conducted 
Thiery  has  also  proposed  a  somewhat  similar  at  the  blast  finnaoes  where  the  iron  is  made 
method,  viz. :  linmg  the  interior  of  the  mould  from  the  ores.  The  quality  of  metsl  thus  ob- 
with  bars  of  wrought  iron  the  length  of  the  tained  is  too  uncertain,  and  is  always  inferior 
gnn,  set  on  end,  and  arranged  at  intervals  of  8  in  strength  to  the  same  iron  after  having  been 
indies  or  thereabout  When  the  cast  iron  is  several  times  remelted.  The  pigB  selected  at 
run  into  the  mould  the  bars  adhere  to  it,  and  the  smelting  establishments  are  the  diflferent 
the  texture  of  these  is  not  materially  affected,  grades  oi  foundery  iron,  from  the  softest  and 
excepting  being  partially  changed  to  steel  on  toughest  gray  metal  to  the  hardest  of  the  same 
the  surface  next  the  csst  iron.  The  gnn  is  then  ahaae^  and  these  are  mixed  at  the  fonnderiee, 
to  be  encased  in  hoops  of  wrought  iron  shrunk  and  remelted  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
upon  it,  and  the  trunnions  welded  to  one  of  founder.  As  in  the  casting  of  bells,  several 
them. — The  Lancaster  gnn  differs  from  other  furnaces— reverberatory  or  cupob— ^are  nsn- 
cannon  in  the  bm  beinf  shaped  very  much  as  ally  employed  to  famish  the  metal  far  a 
in  some  riiles,  in  atwisted  ellipse  or  an  ellipticsl  single  casting,  each  supplying,  it  may  be,  4tol0 
twist  The  form  of  the  ellipse,  however,  in  the  tons.  The  metal,  as  it  runs  ftt>m  these,  when 
rifle  is  but  fluntly  expressed  in  the  2  opposite  they  are  tapped,  flows  through  channels  in  the 
twisting  grooves;  in  the  cannon  the  greater  sand  into  a  reservoir,  from  which  runnors  or 
proportional  sise  of  the  grooves  gives  the  ellipti-  channels  in  the  sand  lead  over  the  top  of  the 
oal  form.  These  suns  were  found  in  practice  moulds,  which  have  been  prepared  in  the 
in  the  Crimea  to  have  an  immense  range,  but  moulding  bed  or  floor  of  the  foundery.  As  the 
they  were  uncertain  in  their  aim,  and  enor-  liquid  iron  flows  down  these  runners,  the  moulds 
monsly  expensive,  each  discharge  costing  £20.  are  slowly  and  steadfly  filled,  without  air  being 
Some  of  them  burst  in  the  most  destructive  conveyed  with  the  metal  to  disturb  its  quietly 
manner ;  but  whether  this  was  owing  to  their  settling,  or  to  injure  its  texture.  The  same  re- 
being  too  light  for  their  charge  and  weight  of  suit  is,  perhaps,  better  attained  in  casting  brass 
ball,  or  to  the  tendencv  of  the  ball  to  go  straight  guns,  the  liquid  metal  being  introduced  into  the 
forward,  and  thus  wedge  itself  in  attempting  to  mould  at  their  lower  portion.  Several  cannon 
pass  the  very  gradual  curve  of  the  rifled  bore,  is  are  usually  moulded  in  the  same  pit.  The 
undetermined.  The  principle^of  its  construe*  mould  is  in  sand  enclosed  in  a  huge  case  <tf 
tion  seems  to  be  a  good  one.  The  gnn  invented  cast-iron,  called  a  gnn  box,  made  in  sections, 
by  Colonel  CavaUi,  of  the  Sardinian  army,  is  which  are  bolted  together  as  they  are  laid  by 
somewhat  npontbe  same  principle.  It  is  double-  the  crane  one  upon  another  in  the  pit  Their 
grooved,  giving  about  a  three-quarter  turn  to  the  shape  is  a  clumsy  imitation  of  the  more  perfect 
projectile.  This  is  of  an  oblong  form,  of  cast  form  within.  The  sand  which  lines  the  gnn 
iron,  pointed  at  the  top,  convex  toward  the  box  receives  its  impreseion  from  the  pat- 
powder,  and  having  2  rioe  running  lengthwise  tern,  between  which  and  each  correspond* 
to  correspond  with  the  grooves  in  the  gnn. —  ing  section  of  the  case,  in  turn,  it  is  rammed 
The  greatest  improvement  recently  intr^nced  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  being  tempered 
in  the  form  of  cannon,  is  in  reduoing  the  with  clay  to  the  proper  consistency.  The 
proportion  of  metal  between  the  muzzle  and  flat  surface  of  each  block  of  the  sand  mould 
the  ^trunnions,  which  is  found  in  guns  of  &e  which  is  to  coincide  with  the  next  section,  is 
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blackened  oyer  with  a  waeh  of  fine  oharcoal  and  2  inohea  long,  ent  out  of  the  cannon,  formerly 
clayed  water,  to  prevent  adhesion  as  the  differ^  from  one  of  the  tmnnions,  bat  now  from  the 
ent  sections  are  moved.  By  keepmg  the  trans*  barrel  near  the  mnzzle.  The  spedfic  gravity 
verse  sections  slightly  separated  as  the  mould  is  and  other  properties  of  the  sample  are  carefolly 
prepared^  the  sand  projects  a  little,  so  that  no  noted,  and  these,  together  with  the  triiUs  to 
metal  can  fin^  its  way  between  the  sections  mak-  which  it  is  sabjected,  and  the  hardness  of  the 
ing  a  fin.  The  g^n  box  stands  in  the  pit  on  its  metal  determined  by  a  very  exact  method,  give 
la^r  end  or  breech,  the  gun  head,  or  portion  correct  indications  of  the  strength  of  the  gnn^ 
projecting  beyond  the  month  of  the  piece,  and  without  the  necessity  of  submitting  it  to  extreme 
which  is  cut  off  in  the  finishing,  being  below  proof  by  firing  with  constant^  increasing 
the  level  of  the  reservoir  ci  the  liquid  metaL  charges,  until  the  piece  is  destroyed.  Indeed^ 
The  lower  section,  in  which  is  the  mould  of  the  to  such  perfection  have  these  proo&  been 
breeching  and  the  cascabel,  or  extremity  of  the  brought,  that  guns  have  been  selected  as  of  in« 
gun,  is  entire ;  the  upper  sections,  commonly  5  ferior  quality  from  among  a  large  lot,  which,  on 
in  number,  are  in  halves  divided  longitndin^y,  reference  to  the  books  of  tiie  foundery,  were 
each  half  containing  the  mould  of  one-half  the  found  ta  have  been  the  only  ones  of  the  lot 
piece  for  the  length  of  its  section.  These  halves  made  of  hot-blast  iron.  According  to  the  indi* 
are  securely  Ixdted  together  by  outside  flangefli  cations  famished  by  the  tests,  several  guns  are 
in  the  same  manner  t&t  the  sections  are  secured  usuafiy  taken  fi^m  each  large  lot  of  Siem,  to 
together.  The  trunnions,  which  make  the  axle  be  submitted  to  extreme  proof — the  selection 
upon  which  the  cannon  is  supported  when  in  use,  being  generally  of  those  that  appear  to  be  the 
are  moulded  in  the  second  section  of  the  gun  poorest,  best^  and  intermediate  qualities.  These 
box  above  the  breech,  lateral  projections  in  the  are  fired  commonly  witli  chains^  <^  powder 
box  affordingroom  for  the  cylindnoal  cavities  in  equal  to  \  the  weight  of  the  ball,  with  one  shot 
the  mould  to  be  filled  by  the  trunnions.  The  and  one  junk  wad  over  it.  The  firing  is  con- 
cavity of  ^e  mould  is  brought  into  a  perfectly  tinned,  unless  the  piece  previously  bursts,  to  500 
vertical  position  by  a^nsting  the  box  as  the  rounds.  Then  1  ball  more  \a  added  with  every 
plnmb  line  indicates.  Sometimes  the  whole  is  discharge  till  the  bore  is  filled.  The  powder  ia 
snpported  by  ramming  sand  around  the  boiL  at  afterward  doubled  in  quantity,  and  the  bore 
others  an  open  space  is  left  around,  whicn  is  filled  with  shot  at  each  discharge.  When  it 
covered  over  above  to  retkin  the  hot  air,  bursts,  pieces  are  selected  for  farther  examina- 
thus  preventing  rapid  cooling.  The  tem-  tion  from  the  breech,  near  the  trunnions  and 
perature  of  this  space  is  sometimes  increased  the  chase.  Guns  are  also  tested  by  hydrostatic 
by  fires  kept  buriiing  in  it  for  several  days  pressure,  water  being  forced  into  the  bore  with 
after  casting.  Such  is  the  usual  method  of  mcreasing  pressure,  till  it  sometimes  bursts  the 
casting  solid  cannon.  By  the  improvement  piece,  or  brings  to  light  its  hidden  defects  by 
introduced  by  lient.  Rodman,  guns  are  now  opening  the  small  fissures,  that  were  concealed 
cast  hoUow  of  greatly  increased  strength.  A  in  the  metal  It  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  ap* 
core  focmed  on  a  tube  of  cast  iron,  which  tube  pear  upon  the  exterior  of  pieces,  of  which  the 
19  water-tight  and  close  at  the  bottom,  is  placed  thickness  of  the  metal  is  4  inches,  exuding 
in  the  axis  of  the  mould.  Into  the  bottom  of  through  as  a  thin  firoth,  which  collects  upon  the 
this  tube,  through  a  smaller  one  placed  in  its  outside  and  forms  drops  and  little  streams.  By 
centre,  a  current  of  water  is  discharged,  and  as-  this  method,  the  exact  pressure  applied  is  known, 
cending  above  tiie  top  of  the  piece  constantly  and  may  be  gradually  inceased  to  any  desired 
passes  of^  cooling  the  interior. — ^When  the  can-  degree*  Sample  bars  are  also  cast  togc^er  with 
non  is  taken  out  of  the  mould,  it  is  placed  in  a  the  cannon,  which  fhrnish  some  indication  of  the 
lathe,  being  secured  at  one  end  by  the  sqnare  strength  of  the  metal.  The  different  rates  of  cool- 
block  cast  at  the  end  of  the  cascabel,  and  the  ing  of  the  large  «id  small  mass,  however,  render 
other  placed  in  a  collar  a  little  back  of  themua-  their  qualities  somewhat  dissimilar.— Bronaa 
zle,  in  which  it  can  revolve.  The  first  operation  cannon  are  cast  in  a  mould  of  loam,  the  pattern 
is  to  cut  off  the  head,  which  is  2  to  8  feet  long,  for  which  is  prepared  as  follows :  around  a  ta- 
The  object  of  this  addition  to  the  gun  is,  that  pering  rod  much  longer  than  the  gun,  soft  rope 
the  upper  portion  of  the  casting,  usually  the  is  wound  enclosing  it  entirely  in  its  coila.  Over 
weakest,  mav  be  rejected.  The  piece,  if  solid,  this,  when  brought  very  nearly  to  the  outer 
is  then  bored,  a  steel  cutter  fixed  at  the  end  of  fofrm  of  the  intended  body  of  the  gun  (not  iiH 
a  bar  being  made  to  penetrate,  as  the  sun  slow-  eluding  the  breech  and  the  headX  is  plastered  a 
ly  revolves  in  its  frione.  When  the  boring  is  layer  of  prepared  day  or  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
completed,  the  gun  is  finished  upon  the  outnde  by  causing  the  rod  to  revolve  against  a  profile 
by  the  tools  used  in  turning  iron.  It  is  then  board  having  the  exact  outline  of  the  gun.  ttie 
taken  out  of  the  fr^me,  the  square  block  ii  cut  model  receives  its  shape.  The  models  of  the 
off  fitmi  the  cascabel  with  a  cold  chisel,  and  the  trunnions  are  then  maae  of  plaster  and  attached 
trunnions  are  dressed  with  the  same  instrument,  to  it,  and  the  -vriiole  is  thoroughly  dried.  It  is 
The  touchhole  is  drilled  with  a  stock  and  bit.  then  washed  over  with  a  preparation  of  ashes 
The  piece  is  then  ready  to  be  proved,  which  is  or  other  substance  to  prevent  adhesion,  and 
done  in  this  country  by  testing  the  strength  of  several  coatings  of  putty  loam  are  laid  on 
a  cylinder  of  the  iron  an  inch  in  diameter  and  and  dried  till  they  resist  the  point  of  a  knife. 
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These  form  the  first  layer  of  the  mould.    Other  almoAt  incredibly  small  proportion  of  hits  to 

layers  of  moulding  loam  are  added,  till  the  misses  which  characterizes  the  artillery  practioe 

whole  thickness  is  about  2}  inches.  The  mould  of  modern  battles. 

is  then  encased  in  iron  bands,  and  more  loam  is  GANNSTADT,  a  (jerman  town  in  the  king- 
laid  on  over  them,  to  the  thickness  in  all  of  4  or  dom  of  WOrtemberg,  on  the  Neckar,  the  seat 
5  inches.  Over  this  are  put  on  more  hoops  and  of  a  superior  bailiwick,  a  fiavorile  resort  of 
more  loam  again.  The  tapering  rod  is  now  the  people  of  Stuttgart,  the  distance  from  the 
drawn  out  together  with  the  rope  and  the  first  capital  being  only  8  m. ;  also  much  frequent- 
coating  upon  it,  and  the  plaster  models  of  the  ed  as  a  watering  place,  the  40  mineral  springs 
trunnions  are  removed.  The  breech  mould  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity  possessing  a  high 
is  prepared  in  a  simihur  way,  and  set  in  an  iron  reputation  for  their  salutary  effect  upon  bowel 
casing  called  the  goblet  mould,  which  supports  and  nervous  diseases.  King  William  caused  a 
the  whole  mass.  The  mould  for  the  head  is  also  beautiful  Gursaal  to  be  erected  near  the  prin- 
made  in  the  same  manner.  After  being  thor-  cipal  spring,  the  Wilhelmsbrunnen.  Two  es- 
oughly  dried,  the  8  pieces  are  set  up  in  the  pit,  tablishments  for  cripples  and  scrofulous  persons 
firmly  secured  together,  and  IJie  loints  well  are  favorably  known  abroad,  and  tJie  mineral 
plastered.  Several  moulds  are  usually  prepared  springs  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Berg  are 
at  the  same  time,  and  arranged  in  the  same  pit.  also  resorted  to.  The  Neckar  is  navigable  near 
The  spaces  around  them  are  filled  in  with  earth  Oannstadt,  and  affords  facilities  for  an  active 
which  is  carefully  rammed ;  the  runners  for  the  transit  trade.  Manufactures  of  cottons,  wool- 
metal  to  flow  in  being  made  in  this  case  to  lead  lens,  and  tobacco  flourish,  and  the  culture  of 
over  the  top  of  the  h^,  as  in  casting  iron  guns,  the  vine,  as  well  as  other  agricultural  products, 
Such  is  a  genend  description  of  the  French  diffuses  prosperitv  among  the  population.  In 
method  of  casting  bronze  cannon,  which  is  some-  July,  1796,  a  battle  was  fought  near  the  town, 
what  varied  in  this  and  other  countries.  When  between  the  French  and  the  Austrians.  Upon 
cast  the  processes  of  boring  and  finishing  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  feudal  castle  of  the  house 
similar  to  tiiose  applied  to  cast  iron  guns,  when  of  Wdrtemberg,  which  bore  the  sape  name,  a 
they  are  made  solid — (See  Abtiixxbt,  Cast-  Grecian  temple,  with  the  mausoleum  of  hia 
ING)  and  GxTNUXBT.)  queen,  Catharine,  was  erected  by  King  William 

GANNON,  a  central  county  of  Tennessee,  in  1819.    Hany  Boman  antiquities  have  been 

area  220  so.  m.,  drained  by  Stone's  river  and  found  in  the  vicinity. 

the  Oaney  lork  of  Cumberland  pver.    The  sur-  GANO,  Alonzo,  sumamed  El  RACfioinEBo,  a 

face  is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Spanish  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  born 

Productions  in  1850,  664,497  bushels  of  com,  in  Granada,  Miurch  19,  1601,  died  there,  Oct 

66,825  of  oats,  and  70,077  lbs.  of  butter ;  num-  6, 1666.  He  became  so  distinguished  in  each  of 

ber  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  990.    Gap-  these  arts  that  his  countrvmen  called  him  the 

ital,  Woodbury ;  pop.  8,982,  of  whom  848  were  Michel  Angelo  of  Spain,  although  the  title  is 

slaves.  due  more  to  his  versatility  than  to  any  resem- 

GANNONADE,  in  a  general  sense,  the  act  blance  in  point  of  genius  to  the  great  Floren* 
of  firing  artillery  during  a  battle  or  a  siege.  As  tine.  His  "•  Conception  of  the  Virgin,^  in  the 
a  technical  expression  in  tactics,  a  cannonade  church  of  San  Di^,  at  Granada,  is  considered 
means  an  engagement  between  2  armies  in  whidi  his  masterpiece.  His  wcnrks  in  sculpture  and 
the  artillery  luone  is  active,  and  the  other  arms  architecture  are  also  numerous.  He  was  a  con- 
are  either  passive  or  do  not,  at  least,  overstep  the  temporary  of  Velasquez,  and  in  1689  was  ap- 
bounds  of  mere  demonstration.  The  most  cele-  pointed  court  painter  to  Philip  lY.  His  ungov- 
brated  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  cannonade  of  emable  temper  on  vaiious  occauons  brought 
Yalmy,  in  1792.  Eellermann  awaited  the  attack  him  in  danger  of  the  inquisition,  and  he  was 
of  the  Prussian  army  on  a  ranse  of  heights,  his  once  put  on  the  rack  on  suspicion  of  having 
artillery  placed  in  fi*ont  of  nis  troops.  The  killed  nis  wife  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  but  was  sul^ 
Prussians  drew  up  on  the  opposite  range  of  the  sequentiy  absolved  from  the  charge.  On  this 
hills,  brought  forward  their  artiUery,  and  the  occasion  his  right  arm  was  exempted  from  tor- 
cannonade  began.  Several  times  the  Prussian  ture,  as  being  excellena  in  arte.  As  an  illustra- 
infantry  formed  for  the  attack  and  advanced  a  tion  of  his  whimsical  character,  it  is  related  that 
littie ;  but,  the  French  remaining  firm,  the  Prus-  on  his  deathbed  he  refused  to  take  the  crucifix 
sians  withdrew  again  before  coming  witlln  mus-  from  the  priest  on  account  of  its  bad  workman- 
ket  range.    Thus  the  day  passed,  and  tiie  next  ship. 

day  the  Prussian  army  began  their  general  re-  CANOE  (Fn  eanof)^  a  boat  such  as  is  buUt 

treat.    In  most  general  engagements  such  can-  by  savages,  either  by  hollowing  out  a  log  or  by 

nonades  occur.    They  often  form  the  Ist  act  stretching  the  skins  of  animals  or  the  bark  of 

of  the  performance ;  they  serve  to  fill  up  the  trees  over  a  light  frame.    Log  canoes  are  made 

intervals  between  a  repulsed  attack  and  another  of  large  size  from  the  white  pines  of  the  north 

attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  ;  and  they  form  and  the  cottonwood  tree  of  the  souUi,  and 

the  finale  of  most  drawn  batties.    In  most  are  used  principally  for  transporting  freight 

cases  they  serve  more  for  purposes  of  demon-  upon  rivers  and  smooth  waters.    Small  ones 

atration  than  for  any  thing  else,  causing  by  a  serve  the  northern  wyageur  for  short  ezour- 

great  waste  of  ammunition  at  long  ranges  that  sions ;  but  for  long  expeditions,  and  aorosa 
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portages  overland  fW>m  one  river  to  another,  ing  together  all  the  sacred  books  seems  to  have 

or  past  falls  and  rapids,  the  light  birch  oanoe  of  been  suggested  not  before  the  time  of  Ezra,  at 

the  Indians,  which  is  easily  carried  upon  the  which  period  the  prophetic  writings  were  closed 

head,  is  adopted.    These  canoes  are  made  of  the  and  the  historical  works  completed.    It  is  snp- 

bark  of  the  white  birch  (betula  papyraeea)  posed  that  the  first  2  divisions,  the  "  Law  *'  and 

stretched  over  light  frames  of  white  cedar.    A  the  *^  Prophets,"  were  finidied  at  or  soon  after 

tree  is  selected  of  good  size  and  sound  bark,  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  while  the  8d  division,  the 

and  with  great  care  the  covering  is  stripped  off  ^*  Holy  Writings,"  inclnding  the  book  of  Daniel, 

in  one  piece  entirely  arou.id  the  tree,  and  some-  is  believed  by  many  recent  critics  to  have  been 

what  longer  than  the  intended  canoe.    This  is  open  some  time  longer.  (SeeBiBLB.)  There  is  no 

removed  to  the  frame  already  set  np  in  the  knowledge  respecting  the  anthor  of  the  canon, 

woods,  and  neatly  fitted  over  it,  the  proper  cur-  and  none  respecting  the   precise  date  of  its 

vature  of  the  bottom  and  sides  being  secured  composition.    The  first  mention  of  the  collec- 

by  elastic  flat  strips  of  cedar,  which  are  placed  tion  is  made  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  180  B.  G. 

inside  as  ribs,  and  are  attached  at  each  end  Josephns    speaks  of  it  in  its   present  form, 

to  the  longitudinal  pieces  which  make  the  gun-  enumerating  all  the  books,  and  declaring  that 

wales.    Particular  care  is  taken  that  the  whole  "  during  all  this  time  which  has  passed,  no 

bottom  sliall  be  unbroken,  without  a  seam  or  one  has  dared  to  add  to,  to  take  from,  or  to 

patch ;  but  up  the  sides  pieces  of  bark  are  let  in  change  them."  We  may  consider  it  to  be  a  full 

as  gussets,  or  cut  out,  as  the  shape  of  the  canoe  collection  of  the  books  which  the  Jews,  for 

may  require,  the  edges  being  sewed  together  reasons  of  their  own,  esteemed  sacred  or  inspired, 

with  thongs  cut  from  the  roots  of  the  cediur,  In  their  regard  Moses  held  a  place  above  all 

and  pitched  over  with  tar  and  rosin,  or  with  a  the  prophets,  being  endowed  with  a  peculiar 

S'itch  prepared  from  the  gum  of  the  bdsam  fir.  inspiration ;  of  course  the  writings  ascribed  to 

y  the  same  means  the  canoe  is  kept  in  repair  him  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  compilation, 

while  it  is  in  use.    Birch  canoes  made  of  bark  The  prophetic  books  and  the  compositions  of 

stripped  in  the  winter,  last  better  than  those  David  may  have  owed  their  place  to  the  per- 

made  of  *'  summer  bark."    They  are  readily  sonal  character  and  reputation  of  their  authors, 

distinguished  by  their  darker  color,  and  are  Others  derived  their  title  to  inspiration  from 

much  more  highly  valued.    Canoes  of  this  kind  the  nature  of  thdr  contents,  or  from  their  great 

are  seen  of  all  sizes,  from  those  which  may  be  antiquity.    Others  again  earned  a  place  through 

taken  out  of  the  water  and  carried  by  children,  the  names  attached  to  them,  and  were  venerated 

to  those  of  30  feet  or  more  in  length,  in  which  as  the  compositions  of  Solomon,  Ezra,  Daniel, 

10  or  12  Indians  may  undertake  with  safety  or  Nehemian.    To  whatever  date  we  assien  the 

distant  expeditions.    A  canoe  of  16  or  18  feet  completion  of  the  canon,  whether  with  the 

in  length  may  be  carried  for  miles  by  an  Indian  later  Jews  we  suppose  it  finished  after  the  time 

without  great  exertion ;  and  placed  again  in  the  of  Malachi  (about  400  B.  0.),  or  with  modem 

water,  it  will  convey  him  and  his  squaw  and  scholars,  later  than  Daniel,  it  is.  certain  tliat 

?apoo6es,  with  all  their  worldly  possessions,  this  date  was  regarded  as  tiie  dose  of  the  period 

hough  so  unsteady  in  the  water  that  one  slips  of  inspiration.    For  this  reason,  and  likewise, 

from  nnder  a  white  man,  unaccustomed  to  probably,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  not 

them,  more  suddenly  than  his  feet  placed  unex-  composed  in  Hebrew,  the  productions  of  later 

pectedly  upon  smooth  ice ;  the  Indian  rides  fear-  Jewish  literature  were  not  kept  with  the  older 

lessly  in  it  down  the  foaming  rapids,  and  ven-  books  in  the  temple,  nor  included  in  the  coUec- 

tures  far  out  into  the  salt  water,  where  he  may  tions  of  sacred  writings  used  for  public  reading, 

be  seen  spearing  the  blackfish  and  the  porpoise.  These  works  were  held  in  higher  esteem  by  the 

and,  though  dancing  like  a  feather  upon  the  Greek  Jews  than  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and 

waves,  still  managing  to  lift  their  bulky,  slip-  the  Alexandrine  version,  which  the  former  re- 

Eery  carcasses  into  his  frail  bark,  with  which  garded  as  inspired,  had  a  large  supplement  con- 

e  returns  safely  to  the  shore.  taining  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  Wisdom 

OANON  (Gr.  Kavoav,  a  wle).  Collections  of  the  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  Song  of  the 

old  Greek  authors  were  called  icav«>i/«r,  models  Three  Children,  Susannah,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 

or  classics.  As  applied  to  the  sacred  writings,  the  1,  2,  and  8  of  Maccabees.    These  compositions 

word  has  been  used  with  various  shades  of  were  not,  however,  even  by  the  Greek  Jews, 

meaning.    Sometimes  it  signified  merely  a  cat-  considered  as  a  constituent  portion  of  the  canon, 

alogne  of  persons  or  things  belonging  to  the  but  rather  as  an  appendix  to  it  holier  than  any 

<^urch,  or  of  books  which  were  used  in  the  vulgar  literature,  and  valuable  as  containing 

church.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  it  designated  moral  and  religious  instruction,  but   still  not 

the  approved  list  of  all  the  books  appointed  to  so  peculiarly  sacred  as  to  be  allowed  to  stand 

be  read  in  public  assemblies  of  Christians.    In  in   the  same  rank  with  prophetic  writings, 

subsequent  times  its  significance  was  narrowed  The  early  Christians,  being  unacquainted  with 

still  more,  and  it  was  applied  only  to  the  collec-  the  Hebrew  language,  availed  themselves  of  the 

tion  of  divine  and  inspired  writings  which  are  Greek  version,  and.  naturally  made  use  of  all 

the  belicver^s  rule  of  faith  and  practice.    The  the  books  it  contained,  sometimes  quoting  the 

canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  formed  gradually  apocryphal  books  as  iJf  they  were  canonical; 

in  a  long  course  of  years.  The  thought  of  gather-  but  when  the  subject  became  one  of  serious 
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■todj,  the  icbobn  genenllj  aooepted  die  jodg-  Umchen,  IreiuBiM»  CSemeiit  d  AlexMidrk,  and 
ment  of  the  Jews.  Still  they  were  quoted  with  Tertullitfi,  egreed  in  leoeiTiiig  4  Gospel  the 
defeniioe,  used  pnblidj,  and  in  one  or  two  in-  Acts  of  the  Apoetles,  Panics  13  Eptsttea^  the  1st 
atanoea  spohexi  of  as  aoiboritatiTe  and  dirine. —  Epiatlee  of  Peter  and  of  John,  and  the  Apoca- 
The  canona  oi  the  Greek  church  doaelj  oorre-  }7P^  BemecUng  the  ^istk  to  the  Hebrews, 
^KNid  with  each  other.  The  moat  andent^  that  of  Philemon,  Jnde,  and  S  John,  a  difference  of 
Melito(A.D.  177),  oontainedaO  the  Jewish  hooka  opinion  was  raised.  At  this  time,  the  hooks 
excepting  Esther,  hot  exdoded  the  apociTpha.  were  contained  in  S  separate  ooUectloii^  one 
With  thtt  oatalogoe  agreed  those  of  Gr^gorx  historical,  called  the  Erangel,  the  other  episto- 
Nazianzen  (A.  D.  870),  and  of  Amphilodiina  lary,  called  the  AposdcL  The  next  stage  in  the 
(A.  D.  370).  Origen^s  li^  indodes  all  the  Hebrew  deTelooment  of  the  New  Testament  canon  is  in- 
books,  and  the  apocryphal  Bamch.  With  him  dicatea  by  theandent  Byriae  translation  known 
agree  Cyril  of  Jeroudem  (348X  the  council  aa  the  Peschito,  which  belongs  prchakHj  U> 
of  lAodioea  (363),  and  Epiphanios  (368).  Ath-  the  early  part  of  the  3d  centnry.  This  con- 
anasins  omits  Esther,  and  retains  Bamob.  The  tained,  in  addition  to  the  books  aduiowl- 
apostolical  canon,  of  uncertain  date,  admita  8  edged  by  Irensdoa,  dementi  and  Tertnllian, 
books  of  Maccabees,  1  of  Judith,  and  reoom-  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  letter 
mends  instraction  in  Ecdeaiasticos,  The  cat^  of  James ;  hot  it  omits  the  Apocalypse,  which 
logaes  of  the  Latin  chorch  coindde  with  the  dogmatic  prejodices  were  bringing  into  die- 
Jewidh  canon,  in  so  fiv  as  they  exclude  no  hooka  fkwor^  An  ancient  fragment,  as  ol^  probably, 
reckoned  aa  canonical  bv  the  latter ;  bat  8  of  aa  the  year  200,  which  was  found  acentuy  and 
them  admit  writings  which  the  Hebrews  rgected,  a  half  ago  in  the  Amhroeian  library  at  Milnn, 
Thoa  the  canon  of  Angostine  (A.  D.  875)  em-  by  Muatori,  and  is  thence  called  the  canon  of 
Ivaces  the  books  Tobit^  Jodith,  Wisdom  of  Solo-  Mmntori,  oontains  a  mutilated  catalogue  of 
mon,Ecdesiasticus,l  and  2  Maccabees;  and  the  dd  New  Testament  books  then  received.  In  this 
cooncil  of  Carthage  adopted  the  same  enumera-  list  are  mentioned  the  Gospels,  Acts,  13  Panline 
tion.  Jerome,  however,  rejected  these  produc-  Epistles,  2  Johannean,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
tioDS^  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because  the  number  James  and  Hebrews  seem  not  to  have  been 
of  canonical  writings  must  be  limited  by  the  nam*  included.  1  Peter  is  q>oken  of  doubtfully, 
her  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  '^  The  and  words  half  commendatory  are  applied  to 
church,''  he  said,  ^  reads  them  for  the  edification  the  **  Shepherd  ^'  of  Hermasi  The  accepted  Scrip- 
of  the  people,  but  not  to  establish  the  authority  tores  of  this  age  were  held  to  be  of  divine  anthorw 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  church."  The  Catholic  ity.  Origen  was  the  first  to  divide  the  whole 
church,  following  the  old  Latin  version,  ao-  extant  literature  of  the  Christians  into  clasees, 
cepted  the  books  regarded  by  the  early  Jews  ^stinguished  as  the  genuine,  the  sparious,  and 
aa  apocryphal,  declaring  them  to  be  canon-  the  mixed.  The  genoine  were  those  written  by 
ical  by  a  decree  of  ^e  council  of  Trent,  inspired  aathors,  as  voached  for  by  trustworthy 
Bat  the  theologians  of  tlie  reformation,  Lu-  tradition ;  the  spurious  were  those  that  had  no 
ther,  Carlstadt,  Flacius^  and  John  Crerhardt,  daim  to  apostolical  origin,  either  from  external 
went  back  to  the  Jewish  canon,  and  con-  evidence  or  internal  character ;  the  mixed  were 
sidered  the  apocxyphal  writings  as  indepen-  such  as  were  of  doubtful  or  contested  authority, 
dent  and  inferior  collections.  Some  Catholic  or  had  met  with  only  a  partial  reception.  The 
doctors,  aa  Bern.  I^my,  have  made  a  distinction  A  Gospels,  Acts,  12  Epistles  of  Panl,  1  Peta:,  1 
between  the  1st  and  the  2d  canon,  the  Ist  only  John,  probably  also  the  Apocalypse,  he  h^d  to 
being  of  absolute  authority. — ^The  canon  of  the  be  indisputably  genuine  and  sacred.  In  respect 
New  Testament  was  formed  upon  substantially  to  Hebrews,  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and 
the  same  principles  as  that  of  the  Old.  For  a  Jude,  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  greater  or  lesa 
century  the  Hebrew  writings  were  the  only  uncertainty.  He  appears  to  waver  also  in  his 
Bible  the  Christians  had.  The  letters  of  the  judgment  upon  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  calling 
apostles  were  publicly  read  in  connection  with  it  a  catholic  epistle,  and  upon  the  Shepherd  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  were  listened  to  with  Hermas,  whicSi,  in  oq^  passage,  he  declarea  to 
the  same  respect  Gradually  such  epistles  as  be  in  his  opinion  ^'  divinely  inspired,"— so  fine- 
were  addresseid  to  neighboring  churches  were  toating  in  that  age  was  the  line  that  divided 
gathered  together  in  sraall  collections;  and  later,  the  canonical  from  the  apocryphal  writings, 
other  works  of  a  historical  character,  which  Origen's  opinion,  however,  was  too  individual 
might  recommend  themselves  by  their  intrinsic  to  be  received  as  representing  the  persuasion  of 
worth  or  their  reputed  authorship,  were  reoeiv-  the  church.  Eusebius  the  historian,  in  the  early 
ed  by  such  eommunities  as  came  in  possession  part  of  the  4rth  century,  prepared  a  catalogue 
of  them,  and  were  used  in  public  instructiaa,  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  based  upon 
Many  years  elapsed  before  a  complete  and  au-  carefully  studied  traditions,  both  oral  and  writ- 
thorized  collection  was  made.  The  earliest  trace  ten.  In  his  classification  the  Goepela,  Acts,  14 
of  a  collection  of  New  Testament  books  is  found  Epistles  of  Paul^  and  the  first  Epistles  of  John 
in  that  which  ILurcion  had  in  the  middle  of  the  and  Peter,  are  ranked  as  genuine  and  universally 
2d  century,  consisting  of  10  epistles  of  Paul,  and  acknowledged  productions  of  apostles.  Among 
a  gospel  supposed  to  have  been  St.  Luke's,  disputed  lKK>k8  he  mentions  the  Epistles  of 
Hfdf  a  century  later  the  principal  Christian  Jamesand  Jade,2Petery2and3  John,whichhe 
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deAgnAtesbythetitleofcatholioEpisUea.  Other  genninenefls  of  the  New  Testament  writingB 
writings^  Dovr  by  all  deemed  apocryphal,  he  apon  groands  purely  historical.  The  oounoil 
ooaots  as  spurious.  To  the  Epistle  to  the  He-  of  Trent,  1545,  merely  confirmed  the  canon  of 
hre^  and  to  the  Apocalypse,  EuseMus  hesitates  Hippo  and  Carthage,  condemned  all  dissent^ 
to  assign  a  place,  being  himself  inclined,  it  and  set  the  seal  of  OBoomenical  anthorit^  upon 
wonld  seem,  to  receive  them  into  the  first  claai  the  received  collection.  Thia  mandate  of  Rome 
as  genuine  Soriptnrea,  but  deferring  to  the  popa-  had  its  effect  upon  the  Greek  church,  which 
lar  sentiment,  which  was  agunst  them.  The  forthwith  cafionized  the  Old  Testament  apoc- 
canons  of  the  Greek  church,  that  of  Laodicea  rypha,  and  soon  laid  aside  its  doubts  respect- 
(A.  D.  86a-'9),  that  of  Cyril  (A.  D.  848),  that  ing  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse, 
of  Athananns  (A.  D.  826),  and  that  of  Qiregotv  Thus  the  great  body  of  Christians,  Catholic  and 
Kaziauzen  (A.  D.  870),  agree  in  accepting  all  Protestant^  east  and  west,  with  the  above  ex- 
the  ix>oks  that  compose  our  present  collection,  eeptions,  accepted  the  same  sacred  Scriptures, 
except  the  Apocalypse.  Athanasius  alone,  and  Small  sections  among  the  Protestants  have 
pe^apa  Cynl,  included  Uiis.  The  catholic  dissented.  The  Socinians,  in  the  16th  century, 
Epistles  were  by  this  time  generally  received,  adoptiog  methods  of  investigation  severely 
though  not  with  entire  cordiality.  It  is  clear  eritical,  have  thrown  doubts  upon  several  writ- 
that  the  canon  of  the  Greek  church  was  not  ktgs  whose  genuineness  had  been  left  unques* 
absolutely  closed  at  the  eod  of  the  4th  century,  tioned  for  centuries.  The  same  process  has  been 
The  Latin  chnrch,  which  opened  the  ^non  of  continued  to  the  present  day  by  theologians  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  admission  of  the  apo-  different  schools,  especially  in  Germany.  The 
oryphal  books,  enlarged  the  canon  of  the  New  Swedenboigians,  discarding  critical  methods 
Testament  by  the  reception  of  the  Epistle  to  entirely,  and  receiving  no  dogmatical  writing 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  thus  com-  as  inspired  or  canonical,  set  summarily  aside 
I^eting  it,  pronounced  it  closed.  The  council  the  decrees  of  councils  and  the  verdicts  of 
of  Hippo  decreed  (A.  D.  898)  that  the  books  of  scholars,  and  hold  that  the  4  Gk>q)els  and  the 
the  New  Testament  be  4  Go^ls,  Acts,  18  Epis-  Apocalypse  are  the  only  Scriptures  of  the  New 
ties  of  Paul,  1  to  the  Hebrews,  8  of  Peter,  8  of  Testament  written  under  the  full  influence  of 
John,  1  of  James,  1  of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  also  deny  inspiration  to 
of  John.  Jerome,  speaking  of  Hebrews,  says :  the  vurely  narrative  ai!^  dogmatic  writings  of 
**  It  is  no  matter  whose  it  is,  for  it  is  the  pro*  the  Old  Testament,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Neheraiah, 
doctioB  of  an  ecclesiastical  man,  and  is  diuly  Esther,  and  the  books  of  Solomon ;  finding  a 
distingntshed  by  being  read  in  tiie  diurches.''  broad  ane  of  distinction  between  these  and  the 
For  the  same  reason  he  would  admit  the  Apoc-  others  in  their  doctrine  of  correspondences, 
alypee.  The  council  of  Carthage  repeated  CANON,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  who  pos- 
almost  word  for  word,  in  the  year  897,  the  rule  sesses  a  prebend,  or  revenue  allotted  for  the 
adopted  by  that  of  Hippo,  only  ranking  Hebrews  performance  of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral  or 
at  onoe  among  Paulas  14  epistles.  A  few  years  collegiate  church.  Canons  were  originally  priests 
later  thia  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  was  who  lived  in  community,  appointed  to  assist 
confirmed  by  a  decree  from  Pope  Innocent  I.,  the  bishop  in  his  duties,  and  supported  by  the 
which  may  be  regarded  as  deciding  finally  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric. — Sbculab  Cahobs 
canon  of  the  lAtm  church.  There  were  still  are  those  who,  in  progress  of  time,  have  left  off 
differenoes  of  opinion  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  the  custom  prevalent  in  monasteries  of  living  a 
Hebrews  and  the  2d  and  8d  of  John ;  but  there  oommunity  life,  and  have  the  privilege  of  en- 
was  no  room  for  change.  The  catalogue  was  ^ying  the  returns  of  their  respective  benefices, 
accepted  up  to  the  period  of  the  reformation,  The  obligationa  of  the  canons  are  contained 
notwithstanding  the  objections  of  Cosmaa,  585,  under  tJie  8  following  heads :  1,  the  duty  of 
Junilins,  550,  Isidore  ofSeviUe,  686,  and  Niceph-  residing  in  the  place  where  the  church  they 
orusof  Constantinople,  823  ;  notwithstanding,  belong  to  is  situated;  2,  assisting  at  the  canoni- 
too^  the  criticism  of  John  of  Damascus,  who  oal  offices  which  are  celebrated  in  the  church ; 
wisiied  to  reckon  the  Apostolical  Canons  among  aod  8,  attending  l^e  meeting  of  the  chapter  at 
the  New  Testament  books,  and  the  iudgment  <^  the  appointed  times.  They  cannot  be  absent 
the  synod  of  Aix,  789,  which  would  exdnde  the  from  their  benefices  for  a  longer  period  than  8 
Apo^yfKse.  The  chiefs  of  the  reformation  in  months,  and  are  obliged  to  sing  or  recite  their 
theirwritings,  and  the  two  Protestant  chnrchesin  ofBce  in  choir.  In  their  collective  capacity 
their  symbols,  in  defining  which  the  canonical  they  are  called  a  chapter,  and  form  the  coun<^ 
Scriptures  were,  indined  to  follow  whattiiey  as*  of  the  bi^op.  In  each  chapter  there  are  dig- 
sumed  to  be  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  nitaries.  The  name  was  origmally  implied  to  all 
their  hearts  ratherthan  the  consent  of  the  church  the  clergy,  but  was  afterward  oonfin^  to  those 
as  enyressed  in  ecclesiastical  decrees.  Lnther  who  were  connected  with  the  cathedral  church, 
raiaeaa  doctrinal  test,  and  applied  it  to  the  exdu-  or  to  specially  privileged  churches, 
sion  of  Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  and  the  Apoca-  CANON,  in  music,  a  species  of  tocsI  compo- 
lypsCb  But  his  practice  was  peculiar  to  himself,  sition  in  several  parts,  in  the  form  of  a  perpet- 
Since  his  time  Protestant  theologians  have  paid  ual  fugue,  in  which  the  voices  begin  at  inter- 
much  attention  to  critical  studies,  and  have  dis-  vak,  one  after  the  other,  so  that  each  voice 
tingujahedthemaelvea  by  efforts  to  establish  tbft  sings  the  strain  of  the  preceding  one  andall 
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sing  different  portions  of  the  melody  at  the  ric    for  which    they  are  made. — Oanon  law 

same  time.    It  differs  from  the  ordinary  fogae  comprises  the  general  laws  for  either  of  the  two 

in  requiring  that  the  subject  he  repeated  by  each  churohes,  eastern  or  western.    Thus  there  is 

part.  the  canon  law  of  the  oriental  and  of  the  Lat- 

GA^ON,  a  Spanish  word,  signifying  a  tube,  in  church.  To  the  knowledge  of  this  the  can- 
flue,  or  pipe,  now  in  common  use  in  the  terri-  onist  must  unite  an  acquaintance  with  the  par- 
tories  bordering  the  Mexican  states,  to  desig-  ticular  laws  and  customs  of  his  own  nation  or 
nate  the  deep  ravines,  or  gulches,  worn  in  the  province,  be»de  that  of  the  statutes  of  the  di- 
hills  and  mountains  by  descending  torrents  of  ocese  to  which  he  belongs,  in  order  to  be  able 
water.  to  apply  his  general  rules  and  principles  to  the 

OANON  LAW,  the  public  and  general  code  of  practical  cases  which  may  fall  under  his  cogni- 
lawsofthe  Catholic  church.  This  church  claims  zanoe.  The  authority  whence  ecclesiastical  laws 
to  be  a  perfect  visible  society,  containing  within  derive  their  force,  is  held  by  Catholics  to  be 
herself  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  complete  and  in-  vested  primarily  and  principally  in  the  pope  as 
dependent  organization.  Hence  she  nas  her  own  the  vicar  of  Christ.  General  councils  also  pos- 
ruiers,  rights,  and  laws.  Some  ofthese  laws  given  sess  the  same  authority.  These  are  composed 
by  Christ  himself  or  by  the  apostles  in  his  name,  of  all  or  of  the  greater  number  of  the  bishops 
are  held  to  be  immutable;  others  have  been  pro-  of  the  church.  The  decrees  of  a  legitimate 
mulgated  by  the  ordtnary  ecclesiastical  authority,  general  council,  that  is,  one  presided  over  by  the 
and  can  be  modified  or  abrogated  by  the  power  pope  eitj^er  personally  or  through  his  represent- 
whence  they  derive  their  force.  The  discipline  ative,  when  ratified  bv  the  same  authority,  are 
or  practice  of  the  church  is  therefore  partly  un-  binding  over  the  whole  church.  These  are  the 
changeable  and  partly  changeable.  The  change-  two  founts  of  authority  from  which  all  general 
able  discipline,  deriving  its  origin  from  the  laws  derive  their  vigor.  Patriarchs  and  pro- 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  power,  has  been  different  vinoial  councils  legislate  merely  for  the  portion 
in  various  times  and  places.  An  immense  or-  of  the  church  under  their  jurisdiction,  their 
ganization  extended  over  the  face  of  the  earth  legifQation  being  subject  to  the  approbation  or 
must  of  necessity,  while  retaining  on  all  essen-  rejection  of  the  pope.  Bishops  have  the  right 
tial  points  the  same  practice  and  laws,  admit  in  to  make  laws  or  statutes  for  their  own  dioceses ; 
minor  things  of  those*  local  differences  whfth  these  are  sometimes  promulgated  in  diocesan 
are  required  by  circumstances.  Hence,  beside  synod^  which  are  composed  of  the  principal 
the  general  law  of  the  church,  there  are  in  ev-  priests  of  the  diocese. — ^As  the  discipline  ^the 
ery  particular  country  peculiar  and  local  rights,  church  has  not  always  been  the  same,  but  has 
customs,  and  practices,  which  form  what  ii  called  been  and  is  different  in  different  times  and 
the  code  of  particular  or  national  churches,  places,  so,  too,  canon  law  has  not  always  been 
These,  however,  are  subject  to  the  supreme  au-  uniform.  Many  regulations  which  once  were 
thority,  which  can  at  any  time  annul  them,  of  force  have  been  subsequently  modified  or  to- 
should  sudi  a  course  be  judged  expedient  or  tally  abrogated.  Hence  the  diief  difficulty  in 
necessary.  Thus,  beside  the  general  law  of  the.  the  study  of  canon  law  is  to  discern  between 
church,  Koman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  are  that  which  is  in  force  and  that  which  has  gone 
regulated  by  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Balti-  into  disuse. — The  laws  of  the  church  have  been 
more  and  of  the  provincial  councils  held  in  the  for  the  most  part  embodied  in  collections.  These 
different  provinces  which  have  been  approved  have  naturally  been  modified  as  the  laws  them- 
of  by  the  competent  authority. — ^There  is  also  selves  have  suffered  changes.  The  history  of 
another  source  of  difference  in  ecclesiastical  canon  law  is  a  narrative  of  these  different 
polity.  From  the  very  beginning  the  eastern  modifications.  For  some  time  after  the  death 
and  western  churches,  although  ogi'eeing  in  of  the  apostles,  there  was  in  all  probability  no 
the  same  faith  and  in  the  observance  of  the  written  collection  of  laws.  The  faithful  who 
same  moral  law,  and  looking  upon  each  lived  during  this  period  had  vividly  impressed 
other  as  integral  portions  of  the  same  church,  on  their  minds  the  decrees  and  teaching  of  those 
have  yet  observed  on  many  points  a  totally  dif-  who  had  conversed  with  the  Lord.  But  in  the 
ferent  ecclesiastical  discipline.  This  state  of  course  of  time,  unruly  and  rebellious  spirits 
things  continues  to  the  present  day,  and  the  b^m  to  manifest  themselves,  and  disdpline 
oriental  churches  in  communion  with  Rome  suffered  many  serious  violations.  As  Crimea 
retain  their  own  liturgy,  and  their  peculiar  ob-  occurred,  decrees  were  enacted  either  to  pmiiah 
servances.  Hence,  the  canon  law  of  the  Lat-  -  the  transgression  or  prevent  its  recurrence  in 
in  or  western  church  is  different  in  many  points  the  future.  These  decrees  generally  originated 
from  that  of  the  Greek  or  eastern. — The  divi-  in  the  locality  In  which  the  crime  had  been  com- 
sions  of  ecclesiastical  law  can  be  marked  as  fol-  mitted,  and  by  degrees,  through  the  force  of 
lows :  1.  The  general  law  of  the  church,  bind-  similar  circumstances,  were  adopted  throughout 
ing  all  her  subjects  of  fdl  nations  and  countries,  the  whole  church.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  two 
3.  Laws  peculiar  either  to  the  oriental  or  Lat-  centuries,  many  new  reguuitions  had  been  grada- 
in  church.  3.  Laws  that  are  observed  by  only  ally  introdncea.  and  the  primitive  discipline  had 
one  particular  or  national  church,  belonging  to  been  more  or  less  modified.  This  introduced 
either  of  these  two  divisions.  4.  Diocesan  regu-  the  necessity  of  making  a  collection  of  theao 
lations  which  have  no  force  out  of  the  bishop-  new  laws,  so  that  all  idght  know  their  exact 
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import,  and  thus  uniformity,  at  least  on  the  priaca^  or  anoient.  In  reality,  then,  np  to  the 
leading  points  of  discipline,  might  be  seonred.  6th  century  there  was  no  regular  collection  of 
Henoe  the  first  collection  we  meet  with  is  com-  ecclesiastical  laws  in  the  western  church.  This 
monlysapposed  to  have  been  promulgated  either  want  was  at  that  period  supplied  by  Dionysins 
toward  tne  end  of  the  2d  or  the  beginning  of  Exiguns,  a  learned  monk,  who  published  a  cele- 
the  8d  century.  It  is  called  that  of  the  Oananea  brated  collection,  which  has  ever  since  borne 
Apo9iolici,  or  ^^Apostolical  Canons.*^  This  name  his  name.  It  contained  the  prinoipid  points  of 
was  given  because  these  laws  were  represented  the  legislation  of  both  branches  of  the  church : 
88  having  been  promulgated  by  the  apostles,  the  80  canons  of  the  apostles,  then  those  of 
This,  however,  is  not  trae  of  them,  at  least  as  Nice,  Ancyra,  Neo-Gnsarea,  Gangra,  Antioch, 
they  appear  in  thie  collection;  for  they  bear  the  Laodioea,  Constantinople,  and  Chalcedon,  trans- 
evidences  of  a  development  of  organization  not  lated  from  the  Greek;  the  21  canons  of  Sar- 
yet  existing  in  the  apostolic  times.  Most  prob-  dica,  from  the  Latin  original,  together  with  188 
ably,  during  the  2d  century,  the  rules  given  by  enacted  in  different  councils  of  Africa.  These 
the  apostles  for  the  guidance  of  the  faithful  be-  formed  the  Ist  part  The  2d  embraced  the 
gan  to  be  committed  to  writing.  By  degrees  new  decretals  of  the  popes  Siricius,  Innocent  I., 
regulations  were  added  to  them,  and  the  ooUec-  Zosimus,  Boniface  I.,  Celestine,  Leo  the  Great, 
tion  ^ns  gradually  assumed  its  present  form,  Gelasius,  and  Anastasius  II.  These  decretals 
retaining  the  name  to  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  were  letters  sent  by  the  popes  to  different 
it  was  ori^nally  entitled.  Whatever  may  have  bishops  or  churches,  contiuning  those  decrees 
been  its  origin,  it  represents  faithfully  the  disci-  which  they  deemed  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
pline  of  the  eastern  church  toward  the  latter  ance  of  discipline  and  the  good  of  religion, 
part  of  the  2d  and  commencement  of  the  Sdcen-  These,  as  is  evident,  formed  no  unimportant 
tury.  All,  however,  did  not  agree  as  to  the  part  of  church  law.  To  the  above  mentioned 
number  of  the  canons;  the  Koman  church  were  afterward  added  the  decretals  of  the  popes 
recognized  only  the  50  which  had  been  trans-  Hilarius,  Felix  II.,  Bimplicius,  Hormisdafl^  Sym- 
lated  into  Latin  by  Dionysius  Exiguus;  the  machus,  and  Gregory  II.  The  collection  of 
eastern  church,  after  the  council  in  Trullo,  Dionysius  thus  augmented  was  presented  in  the 
in  the  6th  century,  received  85. — ^The  work  8th  century  to  Charlemagne,  by  Pope  Adrian  L. 

called  ^on<t>^tt<ione8  4P^^^^i<>r'^-^P^tol^<^  when  the  former  came  to  Rome.    Adrian  dia 

Constitutions,"  is  intimately  connected  with  the  not  give  it  any  new  public  authority ;  yet  from 

collection  of  canons.    It  is  proved  by  Beveridge  the  fact  of  his  having  presented  it,  and  from  the 

that  it  appeared  toward  the  end  of  the  8d  cen-  qwui  sanction  thereby  bestowed,  it  acquired 

tury.    It  does  not  throw  any  new  light  on  the  great  importance,  and  was  called  emphaticallv 

discipline  of  that  period,  as  it  agrees  on  all  the  Codw  Canonum^  or  code  of  canons.    Buch 

points  with  the  canons. — ^The  next  coQection  were  the  principal  documents  through  which 

that  we  meet  with  in  the  East  is  that  which  access  could  be  had  to  the  knowledge  of  ecclesi- 

waa  produced  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  astical  legislation,  during  tiie  first  0  centuries 

the  6th  century.    It  was  called  the  Codex  Cc^  of  the  Christian  era. — Thus  far  the  science  of 

n^fium.    It  seems  to  have  contuned  originally  ecclesiastical   legislation   had   advanced  in  a 

canons  enacted  in  the  general  council  of  Nice,  regular  and  more  or  less  uniform  way.    The 

and  in  thoee  of  Ancyra,  Neo-C»sarea,  and  Gan-  churchmen  had  copied  the  forms  of  the  old 

gra.    These  8  councils,  although  not  cBcumeni-  civil  lawyers,  and   many  made  ecclesiastical 

oal  or  general  ones,  had  obtained  great  authority  polity  tiie  study  of  their  lives.    With  the  de- 

througnout  the  whole  eastern  church,  and  their  struction  of  the  western  empire,  and  the  universal 

enactments  were  universally  adopted.    In  course  subversion  of  all  the  ancient  landmarks  of  clvil- 

of  lame  the  CodM  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  ization  and  learning,  the  church  law  had  to  un- 

of  the  canons  of  a  council  held  at  Antioch,  and  dergo  some  of  the  calamities  of  the  age.    The 

of  thoee  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  itself^  and  barbaric  rulers  often  brought  charges  against 

lastly  of  those  adopted  in  the  next  genend  coun-  leading  ecclesiastics,  either  for  the  purpose  of 

oil  held  at  Constantinople.    These  were  the  confiscating  the  property  of  the  church,  or  of 

principal  collections  of  canon  law  in  the  early  revenging  the  condemnation  of  their  vices ;  and 

centuries. — ^In  the  West  there  seems  to  have  as  the  knowledge  of  canon  law  had  shared  in 

been  no  collection  of  this  sort  made  before  the  the  decline  of  all  science,  the  churchmen  were 

council  of  Nice.    Custom,  the  decrees  of  the  left  unprotected,  from  a  want  of  acquaintance 

bishops  of  Rome,  which  were  issued  as  occasion  'with  laws  which  would  have  extricated  them 

required,  and  those  of  particular  synods,  were  £rom  their  difficulties.    A  new  collection  was 

the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  during  the  therefore  required,  and  did  in  fact  appear,  but 

first  8  centuries.    The  canons  promulgated  at  unfortunately  the  real  erudition  of  the  work 

Nice  were  translated  into  Latin  inmiediately  was  tainted  by  an  inexcusable  spirit  of  imposture 

after  the  celebration  of  the  council,  and  were  on  the  part  of  the  author.    He  gave  himself  a 

observed  in  the  western  church,  together  with  feigned  name,  that  of  Isidore  Meroator  (mer- 

those  enacted  a  short  time  afterward  at  Sardica.  chant),  or  Peccator  (sinner).  It  is  not  very  clearly 

After  some  time  2  Latin  translations  appeared  known  who  he  really  was.    The  most  probable 

of  the  6b<2«c  which  was  used  at  Chalcedon;  one  opinion  seems  to  be  that  his  real  name  was 

was  cidled  IHdarianoj  or  of  Isidore;  Uie  other  Benedictns  Levita,  or  the  Deacon.    K  tlua  be 
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trae,  Indore  lived  at  Ifeotz  in  the.9th  oeotory.  iikr  coondlB,  of  the  deeretal  letter*  of  popn^ 
The  docamento  of  wbich  this  ooUeetion  was  of  extracts  fxoin  the  writiDgs  of  the  fathers,  and 
composed  can  be  divided  into  3  classes.  There  of  the  enactments  of  the  old  civil  law  of  the 
vere  some  perfectly  genuine^  and  attributed  to  empire,  or  of  the  Frank  kings.  It  received  aftw- 
their  real  authors;  nezt^  oUiers  snbstantially  wud  the  title  oiDecntvm^  hj  which  name  it  is 
so,  bat  pabUsbed  nnder  the  name  of  popes  now  known.  It  labors  of  oonrseonder  the  great 
or  councils  to  whom  thej  did  not  belong:  defect  of  its  time,  want  of  oorrect  lu^orieal 
others,  again,  wore  altogether  spurious^  and  knowledge  and  critical  acnmen.  It  contains 
perhaps  iAveiuted  by  Isidore  himselC.  Tet  even  many  q>arioa8  documents,  which  were,  for  the 
this  last  class  eontuned  only  in  legal  form  what  most  part,  takeo  from  the  collection  of  Indore. 
already  existed  in  the  discipline  and  immuni-  It  canoot  therefore  be  relied  upon,  nor  has  it 
Ues  of  the  charcL  All  the  evil  done  by  Isidore  received  any  public  approbtttifHi  of  the  church, 
was  done  to  erudition  and  history,  not  to  the  A  spurious  or  false  canon  receives  no  new 
discipline  of  the  church,  which  remained  the  authority  from  tiie  drcumstanoe  of  its.  having 
same  as  before.  The  Encash  bishop,  Beveridge,  been  incorporated  in  Uie  Deeretvm,  Widi  aU 
after  much  emdito  and  patient  toO,  discoveried  its  faults,  however,  it  is  a  truly  great,  nay,  n 
that  all  the  decrees  or  letters  invented  by  the  wonderful  work,  considering  the  age  in  whkh 
impostor  were  in  reality  nothing  but  tissues  of  it  appeared.  Gratian  is  the  father  crifthe  sdenoe 
passages  selected  from  the  canons  of  eouncila,  of  canon  law,  the  bold  pioneer,  who  had  the 
epistles  of  popes,  and  works  of  ecclesiastical  eonrage  to  penetrate  this  pathless  wilderness  of 
writers,  especially  of  the  6th  and  6th  oentmies.  decrees,  eanonai  decretals,  decisions,  and  in* 
The  age  in  which  Isidore  lived  was  not  one  in  ttrueticAis,  to  mark  out  some  weQ-defined 
which  a  historical  fraad  was  likely  to  be  discov-  points,  and  to  establish  certain  agns,  to  guide 
ered.  He  was  everywhere  held  in  fa5nor,  till  posterity  in  their  way. — ^In  more  recent 
on  the  revival  of  letters  the  new  light  shed  upon  times,  when  general  attention  had  been  called 
this  branch  of  criticism  led  at  first  to  doubts  to  the  inaccuracies  of  the  J>eoretttmy  man j 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  parts  of  his  work,  and  ftttem|>tB  have  been  made  to  oorrect  it  Anto- 
afterward  to  the  discovery  of  his  imposture. —  ninns  Angnstinus,  a  learned  canonist  of  the  16th 
During  tliis  time  the  coUection  of  John  Schola»>  centnry,  devoted  a  great  deal  oi  time  and  pains 
ticua,  who  flourisiied  in  the  6th  century,  waa  to  this  ol^ject.  A  commission  was  appointed 
the  principal  one  in  the  EasL  Photius  revised  by  Pope  Pins  IV.  to  attend  to  this  important 
it,  and  added  many  important  laws,  and  it  yet  work,  which  was  accomplished  during-the  pon- 
remains  tlie  basis  of  the  legislation  of  the  Greek  tificato  of  Gregory  XIIL  The  persons  compo&- 
diuroh.  Up  to  the  Idth  centnry  the  principal  ing  it  are  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
collections  in  the  West  were  those  of  Burohard.  Roman  correctors. — ^After  Gratian  many  learned 
Ivo,  and  Cardinal  Deusdedit.  They  added  canonists  either  published  new  collections,  or 
nothing  new  to  the  preceding  collections;  the  improved  or  commented  on  those  already  ex- 
troublesome  times  in  which  they  lived  did  not  isting.  Among  these  were  Bernard  of  Pavin, 
afibrd  mucli  liberty  for  new  legislation,  or  Gilbert  and  Bernard  of  CompoeteDa.  How- 
leisure  for  the  study  of  ancient  documenta.  At  ever,  their  worka  lost  almost  all  their  impop- 
liist,  however,  the  light  dawned,  sciences  and  tence  on  the  publication  of  the  coUbetion  of 
literature  be^im  to  be  cultivated,  and  Europe  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  which  introduced  a  new 
again  appreciated  the  benefits  of  mental  in^  era  in  the  sdence  of  church  legtslatiofL 
provement  To  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  Gregory  has  been  truly  styled  the  Justinian  of 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  initiated  this  better  eanon  law.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  a  mote 
stoto  of  things;  then  commenced  in  reality  the  authentic  work  tiian  that  of  Gratian,  of  one 
revival  of  letters  and  civilization.  Law  was  which,  by  receiving  the  approval  of  the  legiti- 
one  of  the  sciences  which  seemed  to  meet  with  mate  authority,  should  become  the  pubUo  code 
most  favor  in  the  new  order,  and  formed  one  of  the  churdL  He  intrusted  the  exeontioa  of 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  study  in  the  this  idea  to  St.  Raymond  de  Pennafbrt,  a  learned 
rising  universities,  especially  in  that  of  BolognOi  Dominican  friar.  He  faithfully  fulfilled  his  trusty 
The  civil  law  of  the  Koman  empire  became  the  and  in  1234  promulgated  the  cdebrated  6  books 
subject  of  profound  and  toilsome  investigati<m.  of  decretals.  These  embraced  all  the  laws  of  the 
It  was  natural  that  in  tlie  medieval'  society  on  church  then  in  force,  containing  those  texts  of 
which  the  church  exerted  so  powerful  an  influr  Scripture  which  referred  to  disciplinary  mat* 
once,  her  legislation  should  be  an  object  of  the  ters ;  the  decretal  letters  of  the  p<qwa,  firom 
research  of  the  student,  and  that  canon  law  Gregory  the  Great  to  Gregory  IX. ;  Uie  Ceauh' 
should  thus  become  a  science  to  which  persons  n€$  Apatoliei;  the  decrees  of  the  councils,  from 
were  to  devote  themselves  exduavely.  The  new  that  of  Antioch  to  the  4th  general  one  of  Late- 
state  of  affairs  c^ed  for  a  new  collection,  which  ran ;  together  with  many  passages  of  the  fsr 
could  be  used  as  a  class  book.  Gratian,  a  Bene-  thera,  which  embodied  generally  received  co»> 
dictine  monk,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  undertook  toms  or  salutaiy  regulations.  Jn.  pubUsfaing 
the  task,  and  published  in  1151  his  ConeordanUa  this  collection,  Gregory  enhanced  its  value  by 
JHsMtdarUiuin  Canonum,  This  was  composed  giving  it  the  approbation  of  the  holy  see,  and 
of  various  texts  of  Scripture,  of  the  Oaiumm  commanding  it  to  be  received  as  authentic  in 
Apoitolici,  of  the  decrees  of  general  and  partio-  all  ecclesiastical  tribunal  ^d  in  all  aohods  of 
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law.    Thus,  for  the  first  time,  was  gjyen  to  the  the  many  and  weighty  qnestioiiB  relative  to 

world  a  code  of  genend  church  law«  stamped  eoclesiasticid  benefices.    These  roles  were  first 

with  the  seal  of  ecclesiastical  approbation. —  established  hj  John  XXII.    They  are  in  force 

Boniface  YIII.  added,  in  the  4t^  year  of  his  only  daring  the  lifetime  of  each  pontiff,  being 

pontificate,  anotiber  book  to  the  6  of  Gregory  adopted  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

IX.    It  contained  the  canons  of  the  second  The  decisions  of  the  congregations  of  cardinals 

general  council  of  Lyons,  together  with  the  enter  also  into  the  present  code.    They  are 

different  decrees  issued  by  himself.    It  was  binding  for  the  whole  ehnrch  when  given  in 

called  tite  6th  book  of  decretals,  and  received  answer  to  general  questions,  or  when  especially 

the  same  authentidty  that  had  been  given  to  declared   to   be   so.     Lastly,   the  coneardaU 

the  others.    Such,  too,  was  the  ccdlection  made  with  different  princes  or  governments,  which 

by  Clement  Y.  shortly  afterwiuil,  which  em*  are  made  in  order  to  regulate  those  modifica- 

braced  various  decrees  of  this  pope,  tether  tions  of  general  legislation  that  the  exigencies 

witii  those  of  the  general  council  of  Vienna,  of  the  times  or  other  circumstances  may  de* 

These  oanons  commonly  receive  the  name  of  mand,  are  a  prominent  feature  in  the  present 

Clementine,  though  originally  called  the  7th  state  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  are  gradnaUy 

book  of  decretals.    Next  came  2  colleotiooS)  effecting  important  changes,  by  making  what 

known  trader  the  title  of  Bxtraoagantei^  laws^  was  before  but  a  solitary  exception  to  become 

as  it  were,  wandering  outside  of  the  regular  an  almost  universal  rule. — ^This  is  the  history 

code.    The  first  contains  the  decrees  of  John  of  canon  law  in  itsgeneral  bearings  on  the 

XXir.,  the  other  those  of  the  popes  from  Up-  Catholic   church.     We  have  refrained  from 

ban  IV.  to  Sixtus  lY.    These  different  collec-  mentioning  those  details  which  have  reference 

tions,  b^inning  with  Uiat  of  Gregory  IX.,  form  to  particular  provinces  or  nations.    Canon  law, 

what  is  called  the  jus  antiquum^  or  ancient  in  its  present  state,  is  almost  as  voluminous  as 

law.  in  contradistinction  to  the  jia  reeens^  or  was  the  ancient  Roman  code.    While  one  small 

moaem  law. — ^After  the  great  scblnn  of  the  volume  in  octavo  contains  all  the  dogmatical 

West,  the  general  council  of  Constance,  con-  decrees  on  matters  of  fiiith,  ponderous  folios 

voked  to  put  an  end  to  that  schism,  passed  are  filled  with  disciplinary  decrees.    This  is 

decrees  for  the  extirpation  of  abuses,  and  reo^  inevitable.    A  dogmatical  decree  remains  al- 

ommended  the  pontiffii  to  prosecute  the  good  ways  in  force,  is  never  modified  or  repealed; 

work   with  vigor;   but  the  many  and  inces-  discipline  neceasorily  nndergoes  modifications 

sant    troubles   that   distracted  the    attention  and  changes. — ^Tbe  canon  law  is  nsed,  nnder 

of  B<ime,  rendered  this  extrenoely  difficult,  certain  restrictions,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts 

When  Luther  raised  the  standard  of  private  of  England  and  the  courts  of  the  2  universi- 

jadgment,  and  set  at  nanght  the  authority  of  ties. 

the  cburch,  what  the  pontiffs  had  so  long  de^  CANONICA,  Jjoigi  dsli.a,  president  of  the 
sired  at  last  became  feasible ;  a  general  council  public  works  of  Lombardy,  bom  toward  the  mid- 
was  oonvoked,  and  set  to  work  in  good  earnest  die  of  the  1 8th  century,  died  in  Milan  in  1 844.  He 
to  re-form  the  Catholic  body.  To  this  effect  was  as  mnch  distingnished  for  his  genius  as  an 
many  new  enactments  had  to  be  adopted,  and  architect  as  for  his  public-spirited  beneficence, 
the  wise  disciplinary  decrees  of  the  coundl  of  Among  his  principal  achievements  are  the  Pa- 
Trent  form  the  basis  and  principal  part  of  mod-  lazzo  Bellotti  and  his  own  sumptuous  residence^ 
em  canon  law.  Beside  these,  there  are  various  the  Casa  Canonica,  the  theatres  R^,  Caroano,  and 
bolls  and  briefs  of  the  popes  issued  for  the  most  Filodraramatico  at  Milan,  2  theatres  at  Brescia 
part  to  execute  or  to  explain  more  fully  the  and  Miantua,  and  the  new  theatre  at  Parma, 
canons  of  Trent  These  are  precisely  the  same  which,  after  his  design,  was  built  by  BettolL 
docaments  tliat  were  anciently  sfyled  decretals.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  amphitheatre 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  BuUariumf  an  im-  deUa  Porta  Yercellina  at  Milan,  begun  in  1805 
mense  work,  first  commenced  by  a  Roman  law-  bv  order  of  Napoleon.  His  labors  brought 
yer,  Laertins  Cherabini,.  He  began  with  Leo  him  not  only  fame,  but  wealth  to  the  amount  of 
the  Great^  and  intended  to  bring  his  work  fTOO,000,  of  which  he  bequeathed  $17,000  to  the 
down  to  Sixtus  Y.,  but  died  before  completing  academy  of  Milan,  the  interest  to  be  used  for  the 
it  His  son,  Angelo  Maria,  however,  finished  education  of  poor  artists,  and  $85,000  to  the  pri- 
it  There  is  also  the  BuUariwn  Magnvm^  pub-  mary  schools  of  Lombardy. 
liahed  by  Jerome  Mainardi,  containing  the  CANONICAL  HOURS,  the  different  por- 
papal  letters  or  bulls,  from  those  of  Leo  the  tions  of  the  breviary  or  divine  office  in  the 
Great  to  those  of  Clement  XIL  There  is  an-  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  arranged 
other  one  containing  the  bulls  of  Clement  XI^  for  use  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  According 
and  another  again  embracing  those  of  Benedict  to  the  original  custom,  still  preserved  in  some 
XIV.  The  Sullarium  is  yet  constantiy  pub-  strict  monastic  orders,  matins  and  lauds  should 
liahed,  and  now  has  been  brought  down  to  the  be  recited  soon  afber  midnight,  prime  early  in 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Gregory  XVI. — ^The  the  morning,  tierce,  sext,  and  none  at  9, 13, 
rules  of  the  Roman  chancery  form  also  a  part  and  8,  vespers  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  conv> 
of  modem  canon  law.  These  are  71  in  nnm-  piine  in  the  evening.  The  nsual  custom  19,  how- 
ber,  and-  are  intended  to  regulate  the  business  ever,  at  present,  both  in  the  public  singing  or 
of  this  important  office,  to  which  are  confided  recitation  of  the  office  in  choir,  and  in  the  pri- 
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Tate  readiDg  of  it,  to  saj  matins  and  lands  on  of  many  palaces,  iwhicb,  however,  were  bnrnt 

the  preceding  evening,  the  little  honrs  at  some  in  the  great  fire  of  1812.     From  that  time 

convenient  time  in  the  niorning,  and  vespers  until  his  death  he  was  engaged  as  scene-painter 

and  compline  at  any  time  in  the  afternoon.    The  of  the  imperial  theatre  of  8t.  Petersburg.    His 

office  is  obligatory  on  clergymen  in  the  m^or.  most  admired  efforts  in  thatbrandi  of  art  were 

orders,  the  members  of  monastic  oommnnities^  his  architectural  scenes  for  Mozart's  *^  Magic 

and  those  who  hold  benefices.     It  is  chiefly  flute,^' and  for  **  Semiramis.*' 

composed  of  the  psalter,  and  lessons  from  the  CANOPUS.  a  star  of  the  first  magnitode 

Scriptures  and  the  acts  of  the  saints  and  mar-  in  the  constellation  Argo  Natu.    It  is  in  the 

tyrs,  with  hymns,  versides,  and  prayers  inter-  end  of  the  rudder,  and  is  87^  from  the  8.  pole, 

spersed.    A  great  diversity  of  offices  have  been  It  is  therefore  a  southern  circnmpolar  star,  and 

and  are  in  use.    The  one  most  generally  used  is  never  visible  in  the  latitude  of  the  nortiiem 

in  the  Catholic  church  of  the  West  is  the  Roman  states  of  the  Union, 

breviary.  OANOPUS,  or  Oahobus,  in  Egyptian  my- 

GANONICUS,  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Narra-  thology,  a  water  god,  represented  on  vessels  of 

.  gonset  tribe,  born  about  1666,  died  June  4,  a  spherical  shape.    These  vessels  were  need  by 

1647,  was  the  firm  friend  of  the  English,  and  th.e  ancient  Egyptians  to  keep  the  water  of  the 

especially  of  Roger  Williams,  whom,  to  use  the  Nile  in  good  drinking  condition.    The  worship 

words  of  the  latter,  he  loved  "  as  his  own  son  of  Canopus  was  superseded  under  the  first  Ptol- 

to  his  lost  gasp.'*    From  him  Williams  obtained,  emy  by  that  of  Scrapie — ^a  Greek  inscription  in 

March  24,  1688,  the  grant  of  land  for  his  settle-  honor  of  Serapis  at  Canopus  having  heea  dis- 

ment  of  the  future   state  of  Rhode  Island,  covered  by  Mr.  Hamilton  amid  the  ruins  of 

During  his  life  the  Narragansets  were  engaged  Alexandria. — ^In  ancient  geography,  Cakopub 

in  several  Indian  wars,  but  remained  at  peace  was  one  of  the  most  remarkame  towns  of  lower 

with  the  white  men.     Many  years  after  his  Egypt,  near  the  most  western  mouth  of  the  Nile, 

death,  however,  under  the  famous  King  Philip,  The  name  of  the  town  is  variously  ascribed  to 

they  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Eng-  the  divinity  of  the  same  name  and  to  Canopus, 

lish,  which  resulted  in  their  extermination.  or  Canobus,  the  helmsman  of  Menelaus,  who 

CANONIGUT,  a  small  island  in  Narraganset  died  in  Egypt  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  after  his 

bay,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.    It  is  fertile,  return  from  Troy,  and  who  was  buried  on  the 

and  contains  the  town  of  Jamestown.    On  the  site  of  the  town. 

southern  extremity,  which  is  called  Beaver  CANOPY  (Gr.  it«MMrrioy;   from  ic«m»^,  a 

Tail,  is  a  lighthouse.    The  length  of  the  island  gnat),  a  net  n>read  over  a  bed  to  preserve  the 

is  about  8  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  1.  deeper  from  msects.    In  architecture,  an  oma- 

CANONIZATION,  in  the  Roman  CaUiolic  mental  projection  over  doors,  windows,  &c. ; 

church,  a  solemn  declaration  that  a  beatified  also,  a  hood  or  covering  over  thrones,  niches, 

servant  of  God  possesses  a  special  glory  in  tombs,  &c.    Canopies  are  also  borne  over  the 

heaven,  on  account  of  which  he  is  proposed  to  head  in  processions. 

the  special  veneration  of  the  whole  church.  CANOSA(anc.  t7anvMt(m),  a  town  of  Nicies, 

After  the  beatification  of  the  deceased  has  taken  province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  S.  W.  of  Barletta ;  pop. 

place,  the  principal  condition  which  is  exacted,  about  8,000.    It  contains  a  cathedral  of  the  6th 

in  order  to  go  on  with  Uie  process  of  canoniza-  century,  the  remains  of  a  gateway  near  the  river 

tion,  is  that  the  newly  beatified  should  perform  Ofanto,  of  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  and  the  tomb 

2  miracles,  which  must  stand  the  test  of  a  most  of  Bohemond,  prince  of  An  tioch.   Itwassabdued 

rigorous  ezaiiiination  and  be  judicially  approved  by  the  Romans  818  B.  C,  until  which  time  it 

by  the  competent  tribunal.    After  this,  several  had  been  hostile  to  Rome  ever  since  the  Scon- 

consnltations  are  held,  the  pope  issues  the  decree  nite  war.    It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient 

of  canonization,  and  a  magnificent  ceremony  classic  history,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Horace  in 

takes  place  at  St.  Peter's  church,  at  which  the  the  journey  to  Brundusium.    Hero^es  Atticus 

pope  officiates  in  person.  constructed   an  aqueduct   to  supply  it  with 

CANONSBURG,  a  post  borough  of  Wash-  good  water.    The  Romans  called  the  inLab- 

ington  CO.,  Pa.    It  is  the  seat  of  Jefferson  col-  itants  hUingves^  as  they  spoke   both  Grec^ 

lege,  a  fioarishing  institution  with  8  professors,  and  Oscan.    The  mule  drivers  of  Cannsinm 

197  students,  and  a  library  of  10,000  vols,  were  noted  for  their  skUl,  and  were  always 

Pop.  627.  selected  by  Nero  as  his  charioteers.    The  re- 

CANOPPI,AKTOino,  an  Italian  scene-painter,  mams  of  the  Roman  army  after  the  defeat  at 
bom  in  1773,  died  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1882.  Cannes,  in  the  2d  Punic  war,  took  refuge  in 
He  received  his  first  education  from  his  ikther,  Canusium.  Canusium  was  on  the  direct  route 
who  was  employed  as  civil  engineer  by  the  from  Brundusium  (Brindisi)  to  Rome.  Re- 
duke  of  Modena,  and  after  occupying  himself  markable  ancient  tombs  discovered  in  1808,  in 
for  some  time  with  fresco-painting,  he  was  sub-  the  vicinity  ofCanosa,  and  the  contents  sent  to  the 
sequently  employed  as  scene-painter  in  Venice  museum  of  Naples,  wera  described  by  MiUin  (Pa- 
and  Montna.  Compelled  to  resort  to  fiight  at  ris,  1818).  They  generally  contain  empty  vases, 
the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  he  first  be-  CAN08S A,  a  small  town  near  Reggio^  in  the 
took  himself  to  Vienna  and  afterward  to  Mos-  duchy  of  Modena,  Italy.  It  contains  a  castle 
cow,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  decoration  in  which  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  perfoixn<»l 
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Fenanoe  before  Pope  Gregory  YII.  in  10T7.  chief.  After  meeting  with  yarions  adventnrea 
dp.  1,200.  here  in  bis  expeditions  amoifg  the  sorroDnding 
C  ANOT,  Thbodorx,  an  adventorer  and  tribes,  we  bear  of  him  in  1889  on  a  pleasure  trip 
slave  trader,  born  at  Florence,  about  1607.  His  to  England.  He  returned  to  New  Sestros  and 
father  was  a  captain  and  paymaster  in  the  in  1840  shipped  to  Cuba  749  slaves.  He  now 
French  army;  his  mother  a  native  of  Pied-  resolved  to  abandon  his  illicit  course,  entered 
mont  After  receiving  an  ordinary  school  edu-  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Greo.  0.  Redman,  a 
cation  he  resolved  to  follow  the  sea,  and  made  London  merchant^  and  obtaining  from  an  Afri- 
his  first  voyage  in  1819,  in  the  American  ship  can  chief  a  valuable  grant  of  land  at  Cape 
Galatea,  of  Boston,  from  Leghorn  to  Calcutta.  Mount,  established  there  in  1841  a  trading  and 
He  visil^od  Boston,  sailed  to  various  parts  of  the  Cuming  settlement  under  the  name  of  New 
world,  was  shipwrecked  near  Ostend,  and  again  Florence.  He  made  a  trip  to  New  York  some 
on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  where  he  fell  into  the  time  afterward.  In  March,  1847,  New  Florence 
hands  of  a  gang  of  pirates,  one  of  whom  claimed  was  destroyed  by  the  British,  who  suspected  it 
to  be  his  uncle,  befriended  him  for  some  time,  to  be  a  slave  station,  and  Oanot  subsequently 
and  &ially  sent  him  to  an  Italian  grocer  at  removed  to  South  America,  where  he  engaged 
Regia,  near  Havana,  who  was  secretly  concerned  in  legitimate  commerce.  He  resided  for  some 
in  the  African  slave  trade.  In  a  vessel  owned  time  in  Baltimore,  U.  S.,  and  finally  received 
by  this  man,  carrying  a  crew  of  21  scamps  of  from  Napoleon  UI.  an  office  in  one  of  the 
mixed  races,  Oanot  made  his  first  voyage  to  French  colonies  in  Ocean  ica.  A  narrative  of 
Africa  in  1826,  landing  at  the  slave  factory  of  his  adventures,  written  from  his  own  notes  and 
Bangalang,  on  the  Kio  Pongo,  Senesambia.  conversation  by  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer,  was  pub- 
After  quelling  a  mutiny  on  bom^  and  helping  lished  in  New  York,  in  1864. 
to  stow  away  108  slaves  under  16  years  of  age,  OANOVA,  Antonio,  an  Italian  sculptor, 
in  a  hold  22  inches  high,  the  young  adventurer  bom  Nov.  1,  1767,  at  J?ossagno,  in  the  prov- 
entered  the  service  of  the  owner  of  the  fiictory.  ince  of  Treviso,  died  in  Venice,  Oct.  12, 1822. 
a  mulatto  named  Ormond,  but  commonly  called  He  sprang  from  an  ancient  family,  who,  for 
^^Mongo  John,**  whom  he  attended  in  the  ca-  generations  past,  had  followed  the  trade  of  cut- 
pacity  of  secretary  and  agent,  for  8  or  f  months,  ting  the  stones  which  abound  in  the  hills  of 
In  1827  his  old  friend,  the  giY>cer  of  Regla,  con-  Asolano  and  the  adjoining  country.  Young 
signed  to  him  a  slave  schooner,  which  he  sue-  Antonio  was  put  to  the  same  trade.  In  his  9th 
ceeded  in  freighting  with  217  negroes,  receiving  year  he  executed  2  small  shrines  of  Garrara 
$6,666  commisdon,  while  the  Ouban  owners  marble,  and  the  remarkable  aptitude  which  he 
realized  from  their  sale  a  clear  profit  of  $41,488.  displayed  arrested  the  attention  of  Giovanni 
Gemot  soon  became  a  favorite  with  the  native  Falieri,  a  Venetian  senator,  who  placed  him,  in 
chiefe,  whose  proposab  of  matrimonial  alliance  1771,  under  the  instruction  of  a  Bassano  sculptor, 
were  exceedingly  embarrassing.  He  visited  va-  of  the  name  of  Torretti,  who,  iu  1773,  removed 
rious  parts  of  the  neighboring  country,  improv-  to  Venice.  Here  Oanova  surprised  his  friends 
ing  every  opportunity  to  study  tlie  workings  of  in  1774,  by  the  execution  of  Uie  statues  of  Or- 
the  trade  in  which  he  had  determined  to  en-  pheus  and  Eurydice.  These  were  well  received, 
gage,  and  collecting  by  the  aid  of  the  African  and  followed  by  the  group  of  Dcsdalus  and 
princes  a  stock  of  slaves  for  his  newly  estab-  Icarus,  and  several  other  works  of  art,  which 
lished  depot  at  Eambia  near  Bangalang.  An-  enabled  the  artist  to  prosecute  his  studies  in 
other  vessel  was  sent  out  to  him  from  Ouba,  Bome.  Falieri  having  obtained  for  him  a  pen- 
tbe  captain  of  which  died  soon  after  arriving,  sion  fix>m  the  Venetian  ^vernment  of  $100  a 
Oanot  resolved  to  take  his  place  in  command,  year  for  8  years.  He  vi^ted  Naples,  Hercular 
and  accordingly  sailed  for  Regla,  but  was  soon  neum,  and  Pompeii,  and,  taking  every  opportu- 
captured  by  2  British  cruisers  after  a  hard  fight,  nity  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  the  works 
By  the  ass^nce  of  the  surgeon  and  steward  ofantiquity,  he  soon  produced  his  great  statue  in 
of  one  of  the  cruisers  he  made  his  escape  in  a  marble  of  "  Apollo  crowning  himself  with  Lan- 
small  boat  with  one  companion,  and  reached  rel ;"  but  his  reputation  was  not  firmly  estab- 
the  Rio  Pongo.  In  May,  1828,  his  factory  and  lished  until  the  completion  of  his  "  Theseus  van- 
goods  were  destroyed  by  fire.  He  afterward  quishing  the  Minotaur."  His  next  undertaking 
purchased  a  vessel  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  which  was  a  monument  in  honor  of  Olement  XIV. ; 
with  a  cargo  of  slaves  wrested  from  a  trader  in  he  obtained  the  permisbion  of  his  native 
the  Rio  Nunez,  he  sailed  to  Ouba,  where  he  country  to  settle  permanently  at  Rome,  where 
remained  8  months.  Three  more  expeditions  after  4  years  of  arduous  labor,  the  monument 
soon  followed;  in  the  first  he  lost  800 slaves  by  was  opened  to  public  inspection  iu  1787.  By 
small  pox ;  in  the  last  he  was  taken  by  the  1792  he  had  completed  another  cenotaph  to 
French  and  condemned  to  10  years  confinement  the  memory  of  Olement  XIII.;  and  gradually 
in  the  prison  of  Brest,  in  France,  but  after  about  he  became  so  overwhelmed  with  commissions, 
1  yearns  durance  was  pardoned  by  Louis  that  he  had  to  extend  his  studio,  which  soon 
Philippe.  Resolved  still  to  pursue  his  dangerous  almost  covered  the  whole  street.  Among  the 
occupation,  he  returned  to  Africa,  and  was  the  many  works  which  appeared  from  his  cTiiseL 
pioneer  of  tiie  slave  traffic  at  New  Sestros,  an  from  1796  to  1797,  his  groups  of  Oupid  aca 
independent  principality  governed  by  a  Baasa  Psyche  standing,  and  of  Venus  xmd  Adonis,  are 
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the  most  oekbrated.    During  the  reTolntion  of  oontroTenj.    He  pnblnhed  «n  Italitti  tnaubh 

1798  be  Tinted  Germanj,  and  on  his  retorn  tion  of  Gardiner's  tables  of  logarithme  and  other 

retired  to  bis  natire  villfli(e,  where  be  devoted  writings^  and  enjoyed  also  tiie  imputation  of  a 

himself  to  pmnting,  his  pictore  of  the  ^  Deeocfbt  worthy  ecderiastic.    When  Alfieri  was  dying, 

from  the  Cross^  being  especially  noteworthy.  Oanoral  waited  on  him  to   wiinlatfr    to  his 

On  his  retam  to  Rotnei  he  produced  his  *^  Per-  spiritual  wants. 

sens  with  the  Head  of  Medusa,^*  which  by  pub-  OANROBERT,  FBAvgon  OKBTAnr  ds»  a 
lie  decree  was  j^aced  in  one  of  the  $tmm  of  French  generd,  bom  in  Brittany  in  1809. 
the  Vatican.  In  ISOS  N^>oleon  invited  him  to  Belonging  to  a  good  family,  he  was,  in  1826, 
Paris,  wherebemod^edacdloasalstatQeof  the  admitted  to  the  miUtery  school  of  6t,  Cyr.  He 
emperor,  which  was  not  oomideted  before  1808,  nevertheless  enlisted  afterward  as  a  private 
and  afterward  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  soldier;  but  within  4  years  reached  the  rank 
duke  of  Wdlington.  In  1805  heexecoted  his  '*  Ye*  of  eob-lleatenant  In  1886  he  went  to  Africa, 
nus  Yictorions,"  and  in  the  same  year  be  oom«  and  served  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  opedition 
pleted  his  monument  of  Ghristioa^  arthdocheas  to  MasoanL  Being  promoted  to  a  captaincy, 
of  Austria^  erected  in  the  ohoroh  of  the  Angoa*  be  distinguished  hiinwlf  in  1887  at  the  storm* 
tines  at  Vienna.  This  is  considered  the  master-  ingofOonstantine,  and  received  the  decoration 
work  of  his  monuments]  productions.  He  revis*  of  the  legion  of  honor.  He  displayed  ^ilL  and 
ited  Paris  twice,  in  1810,  when  he  modelled  the  oonrage  Si  many  enoonntov  with  the  ArabS)  was 
bost  of  Marie  Louise,  and  executed  the  statue  of  nude  n  nujor  in  1843,  and  lientenant-colooel  in 
Letltia  Bonaparte,  for  which  in  1819  the  duke  1848.  With  the  64th  regiment  of  the  line,  he 
of  Devonshire  paid  $8,500;  and  in  1815,  when  marched  against  the  formidable  Bon  Man, 
he  removed  to  Italy  some  of  the  works  of  art  forced  sevml  tribes  of  the  lower  Dahra  to 
which  had  been  carried  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  submission,  and  was  made  a  odond  in  1847. 
His  reception  at  Rome  was  brilliant ;  the  pope  Since  the  revolutioa  of  F(A>.  1848,  his  advanoe- 
inscribea  his  name  in  the  golden  volume  of  the  ment  has  been  rapid.  An  expedition  in  1848 
capital,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  <^  against  Ahmed  8ghir,  bey  of  Gonstantine,  who 
marchese  d'lsdiia,  and  a  pension  of  about  hid  exdted  several  tribes  to  rebellion,  and 
$8,000.  For  his  native  vilhlg^  Possatfno,  he  another  in  1849  against  the  Kabyles,  aasmiedhis 
designed  a  temple  after  the  model  of  the  Par*  prooiotionto  therank  of  brigadier-g«ieral;  and 
thenon  of  Athens  and  the  PAntheon  of  Some,  a  sncoestM  inroad  on  tiie  Aralw  of  Narah, 
of  which  the  foundation-stone  was  iM  July  whoee  strongholds  he  destroyed,  added  greatly 
11, 1819.  He  executed  the  bass-relief^  and  a  to  his  popukrity  among  the  soldiers,  while  it 
great  altar-piece  for  the  interior,  which  he  had  procured  for  him  the  appointment  <^  aide-de- 
begun  20  years  before;  but  his  earthly  career  was  camp  to  Louis  Ni^eon.  After  the  eoi^  <r^< 
drawing  to  its  doscu  Some  of  his  most  popular  he  was  one  of  the  commianoneis  sent  to  the 
works  were  wrought  by  him  shortly  before  ya  d^MUtments  in  order  to  expedite  the  proaeou- 
death,  as  the  group  of  Mars  and  Venus,  the  cdoB*  ticm  of  those  who  had  attempted  to  resist  that 
sal  figure  of  Pins  VL,  the  Pleta,  the  8t  John,  the  act  In  1858  he  was  q»pointed  general  of  di- 
recumbent  Magdalen,  Ac  Among  his  later  wofka  vision,  and  in  1854,  upon  the  formation  of  the 
is  a  Washington,  of  colossal  size,  in  a  sitting  atti*  army  of  the  east,  he  was  placed  in  command 
tnde,  now  in  the  state  house  at  Raleigh,  K.  0.  In  of  the  Ist  division,  set  out,  March  18, 1864^  for 
May,  1823,hepaidavisitto  Naples,  where  hebad  theCrimea,  and  was  slightly  wouMied  in  tiie  bat- 
nndertaken  an  equestrian  statue  for  the  king,  tie  of  the  Alma.  Ae  emperor  having  inverted 
On  hi3  return,  his  health  became  more  and  him  secretly  with  the  supreme  command  in  the 
more  impured,  and  he  died  shortly  afterward  at  case  6(  an  emergency,  he  assumed  that  poelllon 
Venice.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  after  the  reeignatiott  of  8t.  Amand,  and  defeated 
church  of  Possagno.  The  same  monument  which  theRassiansatIi^erman;butahrinkingfinomtiie 
he  had  designed  for  Titian,  was  dedicated  to  his  respondbilities  of  a  geneial-in-chiet;  he  reeigned 
memory  in  1827,  in  the  church  de'  Frati  of  Ven-  his  command  to  Pelissier,  May  16,  1855.  Soon 
ice,  and  another  monument  to  his  honor  was  after,  he  returned  to  France,  whm  he  was  re- 
raised by  Pope  Leo  XH,  in  1888,  in  the  library  ceived  with  great  distinction  by  tbe  onperor, 
of  the  capitol.  who  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Denmark  and 
CAKOVAI,  Staitislao,  an  Italian  eodesi-  Sweden,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  military 
astio  and  historian,  born  in  Fk>rence,  March  27,  medal  of  Crimea,  and  the  rank  of  marahal  oc 
1740,  died  there  Nov.  17, 1811.  Having  taken  France.  From  the  British  queen  he  also  re- 
holy  orders,  he  officiated  afterward  as  professor  ceived  the  grand  cross  of  the  bath.  In  1858 
of  mathematics  at  Oortona.  In  1788^  as  a  mem-  he  received  the  command  of  the  dd  of  the  6  mUi- 
ber  of  the  academ  v  of  antiquities,  he  contended  tary  provinces  into  which  Fnaxob  was  divided 
for  the  prize  which  was  offered  for  an  essay  on  by  the  imperial  government. 
Americos  Vespucius.  He  opposed  the  common  CANSO,  or  OASBKAir,  Grr  ov,  the  passage 
opinion  that  Columbus  was  the  first  discoverer  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.  It 
of  the  new  world,  claiming  that  Vespucius  one  leads  from  Northumberland  strait  into  the  At- 
year  before  him  had  touched  upon  the  northern  lantic  Length  17  m^  breadth  2i  m. 
part  of  the  continent  and  had  landed  in  Brazil.  CANST£IN,  Kabl  HnjmRAHn,  baron,  the 
His  paper  gained  the  prize,  but  produced  much  founder  of  the  Canstein  Bible  society  of  Halle, 
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in  Germany,  bom  at  lindenberg,  Aug.  4, 1667*  They  have  transmitted  maoy  of  their  oharaoter- 
died  in  Berlin,  Aug.  19,  1719.  Obliged  by  ill-  istios  to  their  descendants. 
ness  to  retire  from  the  army,  in  which  he  had  OANTABRIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  in 
served  as  a  yolanteer,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  N.  part  of  Spain,  formed  bya  W.prolonga- 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  conceiving  tion  of  the  Pyr^n^es,  and  extending  from  that 
the  mode  of  printing  since  so  extensively  used  chain  parallel  with  the  &  shore  of  the  bay  of 
and  known  by  the  name  of  stereotype.  His  Biscay,  W.  to  Cape  Unisterre.  They  bear 
biblical  institntton  at  Halle,  first  founded  by  various  names  inthe  different  provinces  tlurongh 
subscriptions,  has  been  continued  with  the  which  they  pass,  the  best  known  being  those  of 
greatestsuccess  to  the  present  time,  having  print-  Sierra  de  Araler,  Salvada,  Ordunte,  i^afia,  Se- 
ed and  sold  at  the  lowest  prices  about  5,000,000  Jos,  Albas,  Pefia,  Hellara^  mountains  of  Asturiaa, 
copies  of  the  Bible  in  the  German  language,  Sierra  de  Pefiamarella,  Mondofiedo,  Quadrunon, 
bende  ti&ose  in  the  Bohemian  language.  The  and  Teoyra.  Some  of  the  summits  are  rugged, 
profit  from  the  sales  is  employed  exclusively  precipitous,  and  dad  with  magnificent  forests; 
upon  new  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  which  se-  others  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  Tha 
cures  A  permanent  existence  to  the  institution,  maximum  elevation  is  aboat  10,000  feet.  Tha 
At  his  death  he  left  to  the  orphan  asylum  of  mountains  are  crossed  by  roads  from  Pamplona 
Halle  his  library  and  a  part  of  his  fortune,  to  Tolosa,  from  Bayonne  to  Yittoria,  and  from 
The  Bible  society  which  bears  his  name  now  Burgos  to  Bilbao. 

forms  part  of  the  Fmnke  institutions  of  Halle,  so  0 ANTA0UZENT7S,  JoHAimxa,  a  Byzantine 

called  after  August  Hermann  Franke,  the  foun-  emperor  and  historian,  bom  in  Oonstantinople 

der  of  the  orphan  asylum,  and  of  other  phil*  about  A.  D.  1300.    He  began  Ids  career  dur- 

anthropio  establishments  ing  the  reign   of  the  emperor   Andronicns^ 

OANTABILE,  in  music,  denotes  the  easy  under   whom  he  was  first  lord  of  the  bed*' 

flowing  sounds  of  a  melody,  in  contradistinction  chamber.    He   was  a   rdative  of  the  royal 

to  hi^y  elaborated  passages.    A  piece  where-  family,  while  his  talents  gained  for  him  the 

in  the  melodious  element  is  predominant  is  confidence  of  the  people.    Andronicus  and  his 

called  a  cantabile.  grandson  and  legitimate  successor,  Andronicus 

OANTABBIA,  a  district  of  ancient  Spain,  II.,  were  not  altogether  harmonious.  A  revolt 
bordering  on  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  including^  of  the  grandson  was  the  result,  which  was 
according  to  some  of  the  earUer  geographerSi  temporanly  settled  by  his  being  admitted  as  a 
what  are  now  the  provinces  of  Oviedo,  San-  colleague  to  the  throne.  Three  years  later,  in 
tander,  Biscay,  and  Guipnzcoa.  After  the  1828,  a  fresh  revolt  broke  out,  and  Andronicus 
Boman  invasion,  when  the  country  became  I.  was  compelled  to  abdicate.  Gantacuzenus 
better  known,  the  name  was  restricted  to  the  had  attached  himself  to  the  Tictorioos  heir  in 
province  of  Santander  and  the  K  part  of  Ovi-  the  outset,  and  therefore  retained  under  An- 
edo,andwasincludedin  that  part  of  the  penin-  dronicns  II.  the  honors  he  had  before  ei> 
snla  known  as  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  On  the  joyed ;  he  was  also  made  generalissimo  of  the 
£•  were  the  territories  of  the  Autrigones,  Yar-  Byzantine  forces.  Meanwhile  the  distracted 
^li,  and  Yasoones ;  on  the  W.  the  river  Salia  state  of  the  empire  during  the  revolt  had  fur- 
separated  it  from  the  country  of  the  Astures,  nished  occasion  for  the  incurnon  of  the  Ottoman 
and  the  S.  boundary  was  formed  by  the  Oan-  Torks,  which  gave  Gantacnzenus  an  opportu- 
talnrian  mountains.  The  river  Ebro  (Iberus)  nity  to  display  his  military  skilL  He  wasun- 
takes  its  rise  near  the  district  occupied  by  successful  against  them,  but  rendered  valuable 
the  Tuisi,  one  of  the  several  tribes  into  which  service  to  the  empire  in  reuniting  to  it  Lesbos 
the  inhabitants  were  divided.  Pliny  mentions  and  JStolia,  and  bringing  to  an  honorable  ter- 
9  cities  of  Cantabri%  of  which  Juliobri^  alone  mination  the  piracies  of  the  Genoese  in  the 
was  of  any  importance. — The  Cantabn  were  a  j£g»an.  The  emperor,  dying  in  1841,  left  his 
brave  and  warlike  people,  and  of  all  the  Iberian  son,  John  Palieologus,  9  years  of  age,  to  the 
nations  they  opposed  the  stoutest  resistance  to  gucu^ianship  of  Gantacuzenus,  who  soon  aroused 
the  Bomans,  and  though  more  than  once  forced  the  jeidousies  of  the  empress-mother,  Anne  of 
into  nominal  subjection  were  never  wholly  Savoy,  and  to  save  his  life  he  assumed  the  purple 
subdued.  A  portion  of  them  acknowledged  at  Adrianople  in  1842.  The  civil  war  which 
tbe  supremacy  of  Augustus,  but  the  bulk  of  the  resulted  was  at  first  amicably  concluded  by  his 
Xkoticm  preserved  their  independence  among  the  admitting  his  ward  Palsologus  as  the  colleague 
fatnesses  of  their  mountains^  while  others,  of  the  throne,  and  giving  him  his  daughter  in 
rather  than  submit  to  foreign  masters,  sought  marriage.  But  thejealouiBy  of  the  empress- 
death  by  their  own  hands.  After  their  first  mother  raised  a  new  sedition  in  1868.  Oanta- 
partial  subjection,  26  B,  0.,  they  several  times  cuzenus  abdicated,  and  retired  to  a  monastery ; 
revolted,  were  idmost  exterminated  by  Agrippa,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  pro- 
19  B.  O.,  and  under  Tiberius  cidled  forth  the  dnced  a  history  of  his  life  and  times,  from  1820 
most  vigorous  exertions  of  the  empire  to  keep  to  1860,  in  4  books,  printed  in  Paris  in  1646  in 
them  in  check.  Horace  celebra^s  their  in-  8  vols,  folio,  in  tbe  collection  of  the  Byzantine 
domitable  spirit,  and  Strabo  describes  them  at  historians.  He  also  wrote  several  theological 
some  length  as  a  fierce  people,  *^  savage  as  wild  works,  among  which  is  a  defence  of  Christianity 
beaatSi"  and  the  rudest  in  tiie  whole  peninsula,  against  Mohammedanism,  which  drew  from 
TOI-  IV. — 26 
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Pope  Gregory  XI.  a  oommenjaiorj  letter.  On-  prenQed  upon  by  the  Tnrldeh  government  to 

tacocenns  ended  his  days  in  his  monaatic  re-  beoome  hoepodar  in  his  place,  by  the  proepeet 

tirement,  as  did  also  his  wife,  who  had  retired  of  eTentnally  becoming  ruler  also  over  the 

to  a  convent  on  his  abdication.    It  is  not  cer-  former  country.    He  entered  npon  his  duties  in 

tain  in  what  year  he  died.  Kov.  I7I0,  bat  Tarkey  having  disappointed 

CANTAGALLO,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  him  in  these  anticipationis  and  the  Rnssians 

province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  inhabited  by  Swiss  being  snccessfnl  in  th«r  first  attempts  npon 

settlers.    The  town  was  formerly  rich  in  gold  Moldavia,  he   condnded,   April   80,   1711,  a 

mines,  which  are  now  exhausted.  treaty  with  Pet^  the  Great,  by  which  Mol- 

CANTAL,  an  inland  department  of  iVaaoe,  davia  was  to  become  an  independent  primd- 
moatly  formed  of  the  8.  part  of  ancient  Auvergne.  pality  under  the  protectorate  of  Russia,  De- 
It  is  neariy  covered  with  mountains  of  vdcanio  metrius  to  be  tiie  hereditary  sovereign,  and 
origin,  the  highest  summit  of  which  is  the  to  furnish  to  the  czar's  expedition  against 
Piomb  de  Gantal.  The  climate  is  severe,  the  Turkey  a  contingent  of  10,000  men.  T^  en- 
mow  generally  lying  on  the  mountains  for  sev-  terprise,  however,  was  not  snooessfuL  The 
era!  months  together.  Ghestnuts  are  the  sta-  czar  was  forced  to  retreat^  but  declined  to 
pie  article  of  food  for  many  inhabitants,  who  surrender  Demetrius,  who  followed  him  to 
live  also  on  buckwheati  rye,  and  potatoes ;  the  Ruaraa,  where  he  received  extensive  domains  in 
wealthy  classes  alone  use  wheat.  The  agricultural  the  Ukraine,  with  the  right  of  sovereignty  over 
portion  of  the  department  is  on  a  level  plateau  them,  and  with  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the  Rus- 
between  Murat  and  St  Flour;  very  small  nan  empire.  He  was  also  made  privy  coundOor, 
parcels  of  arable  land  being  found  in  the  moun-  and  in  1720  accompanied  the  czar  on  his  expe- 
tainons  region.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  dition  to  Persia,  but  iUness  compelled  him  to 
present  fine  pastures  and  meadows,  where  large  return.  He  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the 
herdB  of  cattie  are  kept  during  the  summer,  academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  a  member 
Large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  pro-  of  the  kindred  institution  at  Berlin.  He  was 
duced.  There  are  a  few  factories  of  coarse  profident  in  11  languages,  and  the  author  of 
woollens  and  linens,  coarse  lace,  copper  and  many  works  on  Turkey,  Moldavia,  and  the 
brass,  paper-mills,  ice.  Many  natives  of  the  Mdluunmedan  religion,  the  best  known  of 
department  annually  emigrate  in  search  of  which  is  his  history  (in  Latin)  of  tiie  growth 
employment.  These  are  generally  known  as  and  decay  of  the  Ottoman  empire. — ^AnnooHtra, 
Auvergnats,  and  distinguished  by  industry  and  or  GoHSTAsnm  DbmstriTO)  a  Ruadan  poet 
a  saving  disposition.   Pop.  in  1866.  247,665.  and  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 

GAKTALUPO,  a  town  of  Naples,  province  Gonstantinople  in  1709,  died  in  Paris  in  1744. 

of  Sannio  or  Mdlise,  memorable  for  a  French  He  was  carefully  educated  in  St.  Petersburg, 

victory  over  the  Neapolitans  in  171^,  and  for  took  for  some  time  a  prominent  part  in  polit- 

a  destructive  earthquake,  in  which  many  lives  ical  aflEairs^  offidated  as  Russian  ambassador  at 

were  lost,  in  1806.  various  courts  of  Europe,  and  gained  distinction 

GANTATA,  a    somewhat   elaborate  vocal  by  bis  diplomatic,  but  still  more  by  his  literary 

eompodtion,  ordinarily  written   for  a  siugle  achievements.  Among  his  most  noted  w(»ks  are 

voice,  with  a  thorough  baM,  and  comprising  his  Russian  translations  from  the  dassics,  and  his 

redtative  and  air.    Its  invention  has  been  as-  8  books  of  satires,  which  exerted  a  great  infln- 

cribed  to  Barbara  Strozzi,  a  Venetian  lady,  in  ence  on  the  development  of  Russian  poetry,  and 

the  18th  century,  and  also  to  Giaoomo  Garis-  have  been  trandated  into  French  ana  German, 

simi,  pontifical  chapehnaster,  about  1660.    It  GANTERBURT,  a  city  <^Kent,  in  England, 

originally   aasunied   the   form^   of  an   opera,  ontheriver  Stonr,  66  m.byroad,  81by  nulway 

witii  voice  parts  and  accompaniments  of  vidins  fix>m  London.    The  dty  has  no  commerdal  or 

and  other  instruments,  but  was  subsequentiy  manuftcturing  position.   It  is  one  of  the  markets 

restricted  to  a  few  m^odies,  interq>ersed  witii  of  the  rich  agricultural  county  of  Kent,  and 

redtative,  and  ad^>ted  to  a  single  voice.  a  large  quantity  of  produce  is  disposed  of  here. 

GANTEIEN  (Fr.  eantine\  a  small  wooden  or  A  lo^  trade  is  also  carried  on  with  the  sur- 

tin  vessel,  used  by  soldiers  to  carry  liquors,  rounding  district    Among  the  public  buildings, 

cooked  victuals^  &c. ;  also  a  littie  coffer  or  chest  beside  the  churches  and  tiie  charitable  esti3>- 

for  holding  an  officer^s  eating  and  other  uten-  lishments,  are  the  guildhaU,  markets,  the  new 

sils;   and,  lastiy,  a  public  house  Uoensed  in  corn  and  hop  exchange,  and  the  philosophical 

British  garrisons  for  the  use  of  the  soldiery.  museum.     There  is  a  cavalry  barrack  near  the 

GANTEMIR,  Dkicxtbitts,  hospodar  of  Mol-  city.    Its  prindpal  celebrity  is  derived  from  its 

davia^  bom  Get  26, 1678,  died  Aug.  28, 1728.  historical  assodations,  and  from  its  being  the 

His  mther,  Gonstantine.  held  the  same  office  metropolitan  see  of  all  England.    The  town  ex- 

from  1686  to  1698,  and  his  brother,  Antiodius,  isted  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  called  it 

from  1696  to  1701.  Demetrius  having  q)ent  the  Durrovemutn  (ftt>m  the  ancient  British  Dur^ 

early  part  of  hb  life  in  Turkey,  where  he  ac-  wher).    It  was  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom 

quii^  not  only  a  high  reputation  tor  literary  of  Kent,  and  it  was  here  that  Augustine  baptised 

attdnmento,  but  also  for  military  and  political  Ethelbert  and  10,000  of  his  Saxons.    The  great 

ability,  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  Bassaraba,  cathedral,  which  was  restored  and  beautified 

ihe  Jiospodar  of  Wallachis,  and  could  only  be  during  the  present  century,  and  now  presents  one 
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of  the  most  beautiM  interiors  in  England,  was  color. — Oantbarides  are  imported  firom  the  conn- 
baiit  in  1 130.  The  great  tower  is  of  remarkable  tries  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  St.  Peters- 
beaaty.  The  windows  are  of  painted  fflass,  and  burg.  The  Russian  flies,  which  may  be  dis- 
the  colors  are  exceedingly  rich.  The  length  of  tingnished  from  others  by  their  superior  size 
this  noble  structure  is  614  feet,  extreme  breadth  and  peculiar  copper  hue,  are  the  most  esteemed. 
71  feet  The  crypts  beneath  are  considered  'to  In  the  larva  state  the  cantharides  live  in  the 
be  the  finest  in  England,  and  contain  several  ground  npon  the  roots  of  plants.  The  flies  of 
chapels.  The  cathedral  was  founded  by  Arch-  southern  Europe  usually  swarm  upon  the  trees 
bishop  Lanfrono,  completed  bv  Anselm,  and  in  liay  or  June,  selecting  such  as  the  white 
consecrated  by  Archbishop  Oorbel,  in  presence  poplar,  privet,  ash,  elder,  &c.  The  early  mom- 
of  Henry  L  of  England,  David,  king  of  Scotland,  ing  is  the  proper  time  for  collecting  them,  when 
and  all  the  English  bishops.  Angustin  was  they  are  in  a  torpid  state,  and  win  easily  let  go 
the  first  archbi^op,  and  died  here  between  their  hold.  Persons  protected  with  masks  and 
604  and  614.  The  celebrated  archbishop,  gloves  beat  the  trees,  and  tiie  flies  fall  upon  a 
Thomas  H  Becket,  was  murdered  before  the  unen-doth  spread  to  receive  them.  They  are 
high  altar  in  1170.  There  ore  numerous  mon-  tiien  deprived  of  life  by  being  exposed  to  the 
uments  in  the  cathedral;  among  others  those  steam  of  hot  vinegar.  This  method  of  destroy- 
to  the  memory  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  the  Black  ing  them  dotes  back  to  the  times  of  Dioacorides 
Prince.  There  are  several  other  fine  old  and  Pliny.  When  dry  they  are  careftilly  packed, 
diurches  in  Oanterbury,  one  of  the  most  inter-  If  kept  in  air-tight  vessels,  they  will  retain  their 
esting  of  which  is  St  Martin's.  In  St  Dun-  properties  for  many  years ;  but  if  exposed,  they 
Stan's  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  will  soon  putrefy,  particularly  if  reduced  to 
found  in  1835,  which  had  been  buried  by  his  powder.  For  this  reason  they  should  be  kept 
daughter.  There  ore  also  various  architectural  whole  until  wanted  for  use.  Being  then  pow- 
relics  of  past  ages.  One  of  the  most  interesting  deredand  mixed  with  ointment  or  lard,  they 
of  these,  the  great  Augustin  monastery,  long  make  a  valuable  preparation  for  blistering 
used  as  a  brewery,  has  been  redeemed  from  its  plasters.  Oore  is  required  in  its  application,  as 
modem  uses  by  the  munificence  of  a  pri-  troublesome  sores,  and  erysipelatous  inflam- 
vate  individual,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  mations  are  apt  to  follow  its  use.  Internally 
purchased  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  church  administered,  the  medicine  acts  as  a  stimulant, 
as  a  missionary  college,  defraying  the  ex-  principallyupon  the  urinaiy  and  genital  organs; 
pense  of  the  restorations  and  enlargements,  its  use  is  attended  with  danger,  as  it  acts  in 
There  ore  several  educational  establi^ments  large  doses  as  a  powerful  and  highly  irritating 
in  tiie  city ;  the  grammar-school,  an  endowed  poison. 

school  attached  to  the  cathedral,  the  no-  CANTHARIDIN,  a  principle  derived  from 
tional  British  and  infsint  schools,  a  blue  coat  and  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  cantharides  in- 
a  gray  coat  school.  There  are  also  numerous  sect.  It  was  discovered  in  1810  by  Bobiquet 
clmritable  institutions.  There  is  a  fine  hospital.  When  the  strong  solution  is  set  aside,  the  can- 
By  the  liberality  of  another  private  individual,  tharidin  separates  in  crystals  like  plates  of 
Alderman  Simmonds,  a  field,  called  the  Dane  mica  or  spermaceti.  These  are  volatilized  by 
John,  containing  a  high  mound,  was  laid  out,  heat  and  pass  off  in  white  vapors,  which  con- 
and  converted  into  a  very  pleasant  garden  for  dense  in  adcular  crystals.  Being  soluble  in 
public  use.  The  borough  of  Canterbury  is  gov-  ether,  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  blistering 
erned  by  6  aldermen,  1  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  papers,  and  the  principle  being  extracted,  the 
18  councillors,  and  returns  2  members  to  the  flies  are  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  the  genu- 
house  of  commons.    Pop.  in  1851, 18,898.  ine  article. 

CANTHARIDES   (Gr.  Koi^apig,  a  beetle),  CANTICLES,  or  Soko  of  Soloxozt  (Shir^ 

coleopterous  insects  of  several  species,  made  Juuhirim  in  Hebrew,  the  cur/«a  t»v  aaitar^p  of 

use  of  in  medicine.    The  most  preferred  is  the  the    Septuagint,    tibe    Cantieum    Cantieorum 

eaniharU   vesicatoHa,  a  foreign  fly,  procured  of  the  Vulgate),  the  4th  book  of  the  Hagi- 

mostly  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  to  ographa,  and  the  1st  of  the  so-called  Megillotii, 

some  extent  in  aU  the  temperate  regions  of  has  its  name  of  Song  of  Songs  from  the  superior 

Europe  and  western  Asia.  A  species  called  the  beauty  of  its  language  and  poetry.    In  a  num- 

0.  vittata^    or  potato-fly,  is   common   npon  berof  dialogues  and  soliloquies,  written  inmost 

&e  potato  plant  of  the  United  States ;  it  is  harmonious  verses,  it  gives  a  glowing  descrip- 

mucn  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  foreign  fly,  tion  of  the  tender,  chaste,  and  fiiithftd  love,  as 

and  is  by  many  regarded  as  equally  efficient  It  well  as  of  the  beauty  of  two  lovers  betrothed, 

Is  even  adopted  in  the  phannacoposias  as  offi-  or    bride  and  bridegroom ;    of  rural   scenes 

dnal.    Other  species,  too,  are  known  in  this  among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon. 

country,  and  are  in  some  parts  of  it  exceedingly  among  the  hills  and  vineyards  of  Engedi,  ana 

abundant.    The  potato-flies  appear  on  the  plant  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  and  Thirza ;  and  of 

in  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  August    Dur-  love  itself,  sweeter  than  wine,  more  fragrant 

ing  the  day  they  disi^>pear  in  the  earth.    They  than  ointments,  which  cannot  be  bought  nor 

are  collected  by  shaking  them  off  into  a  basin  quenched  by  waters,  nor  drowned  by  floods.    It 

of  hot  water.     They  are  from  ^  to  |-  of  an  is  ascribed  to  Solomon,  whose  palaces,  gudens, 

inch  in, length,  and  of  a  shining  golden  green  chariots,  horses,  guards^  and  wives  are  men« 
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tioned,  enhandngbT' the  contrast,  the  charms  of  and  Obrisi,  or  as  the  connection  between  the 

calm  raral  life,  fSl  of  song,  innocence,  and  lore,  divine  and  bnman  natore,  according  to  yiews 

In  regard  to  its  form,  its  plot,  and  the  order  of  current  in  the  chnrch.    Aben  Ezra,  a  Jewish 

its  parts,  as  well  as  to  its  subject,  it  has  been  philosopher  of  the  12th  century,  finds  in  the 

yanoosly  classified   by  ancient  and   modem  book  the  hopes  of  redemption  for  oppressed 

writers;  bjOrigen.  in  the  preface  to  his  com-  Israel;   Eelser,  the  restoration  of  tlie  Mosaic 

ments,  as  an  epithalaminm  in  the  form  of  a  dra-  kw  hj  Zembbabel  and  Ezra ;  Hng,  an  attempt 

ma,  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Lowth  and  Mi-  made  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  to  reunite  the 

chaelis ;  by  Bossnet  as  a  regular  pastoral  drama  remnant  of  the  10  tribes  to  Judah ;  others, 

of  7  acts,  giving  the  scenes  of  7  days,  of  which  the  love  of  wisdom ;  the  alchemists,  even  the 

the  last  is  the  Sabbath ;  by  others  as  a  collection  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone.    Dr.  Eirsch- 

of  songs  or  idyls.    Dr.  Adam  Clarke  regards  it  baum,  of  Oraoow,  brings  the  book  down  to  the 

as  a  poem  iui  generis^  composed  for  the  enter-  time  of  Hadrian,  finds  in  it  the  last  outbreak  of 

tainment  of  marriage  guests.     Its  canonicity  Jewish  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty,  and  in 

has  also  been  a  matter  of  controTersr ;  it  seems  the  harai  bather  the  mountains  of  liefliar,  so 

to  have  been  in  question  with  the  Jews  at  the  herocially  defended  by  Bar-Ookeba.     Beade 

time  of  the  Mishna.    Theodore  of  MopsuestisB,  the  authors  above  mentioned,  who  have  written 

the  friend  of  8t.  Ohrysostom,  attacked  it  most  upon   the  Gantides,  the   names  of  Erasmus, 

Tehemently  with  arguments  derived  from  the  Le  Olero,  Bosenmtuler,  Eichhom,   John,  De 

erotic  character  of  the  book,  and  was  severely  Wette,  Ewald,  Robinson,  and  Stuart,  must  be 

condemned  for  his  attacks.    Origen,  who  is  sud  mentioned,  as  well  as  those  of  Mendelssohn  and 

to  have  written  10  books  of  comments  on  Dr.  J.  Mason  Good,  who  have  publi^ed  admi- 

the  Canticles,  containing  no  less  than  20,000  rable  translations.    Of  those  of  Jerome  only 

verses,  and  his  admirer  Jerome,  are  among  its  one  is  extant. 

most  prominent  defenders,  supported  by  the  CANTIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  the  dis- 

drcumstance  that  the  book  is  contained  in  all  trict  in  Britain  which  neiuiy  corresponded  to 

the  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  trans-  the  present  county  of  Kent    The  inhabitants 

lations  of  the  Septua«;int,  of  Symmachus  the  {Cantit)  were  ^okenof  by  Cflssar  as  being  the 

Jew,  and  of  Aquila,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  most  most  civilized  of  the  native  British  tribes, 

ancient  catalogues  of  the  church,  commencing  CANTO  FERMO  (It.  firm  song),  a  term 

with  that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  who  lived  applied  in  ancient  church  music  to  the  simple 

in  the  2d  century,  though  not  expressly  by  cnants  or  melodies  sung  without  accompani- 

Josephus.    Modem  criticism  has  also  queationed  ment,  or  only  harmonized  with  octaves.    In 

the  authorship  of  Xing  Solomon,  and  several  such  compositions  the  notes  are  of  the  same 

Aramaic  words,  the  vod  in  the  word  David,  and  length,  and  the  structure  of  the  mudc  is  of  the 

the  abbreviation  of  the  relative  cuher^  &c.,  have  simplest  kind.     After  the  invention  of  ooun- 

been  quoted  as  evidences  against  the  generally  terpoint,  the  melody  was  harmonized  with  more 

accepted  antiquity  of  the  book,  though  none  of  skill  and  efi^ect,  and  to  such  improved  species 

these  is  conclusive.    But  no  subject  has  excited  of  vocal  composition  the  name  of  canto  flgu* 

more  and  livelier  controversies,  or  has  been  a  rato^  or  figured  singing,  was  given,  to  distin- 

eource  of  more  learned  and  contradictory  dis-  guish  it  from  the  canto  firmo, 

quisition  and  scrutiny,  than  the  question  of  the  CANTON,  a  town  of  Canton  township^  and 

literal  or  allegoric  and  mystic  sense  of  the  the  seat  of  justice  of  Stark  oo.,  Ohio.    It  is 

book.    Many  modem  critics  both  among  Jews  beautifully  situated  on  an  excellent  mill-stream 

and  Christians,  not  unsupported  by  the  opinions  called  Nimishillen  creek,  in  the  midst  of  the 

of  ancient  and  grave  authorities,  contend  for  finest  wheat-growing  district  in  the  state ;  and 

the  literal  sense.    They  also  widely  differ  in  the  since  the  completion  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 

interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  vania  railroad  from  Pittsburg  to  this  place  in 

book.    These  writers  account  for  its  reception  1852,  has  increased  wonderfully  in  size  and  im- 

into  the  canon  on  the  ground  of  its  praise  of  portance.    Bituminous  coal  and  limestone  are 

faithful  love,  of  conjugal  affection,  and  the  chas-  found  in  the  vicinity.    In  1852,  the  town  oon- 

tity  of  monogamy,  or  of  a  misunderstanding  of  tained  8  iron  founderies,  8  woollen  factories,  2 

the  collectors.  The  more  ancient  opinion,  on  the  gun-barrel  factories,  a  bank,  an  academy,  and 

other  hand,  which  is  alone  regarded  as  ortho-  4  newspaper  offices.     Pop.  in  1853  estimated 

dox  in  both  church  and  synagogue,  defends  the  at  from  8,000  to  4,000. 

allegorical,  religious,  and  sacred  character  of  the  CANTON,  a  city  of  China  (lat  28*  T'  N.,  long. 

songs.    Thus,  on  the  one  side  the  subject  is  the  118^  14'  E.),  the  chief  emporium  of  the  empire^ 

love  ofashepherd,ofayouthful  king,  &c.,  and  the  and  superor  in  population  and  wealth  to  any 

beloved  is  a  shepherdess,  an  Ethiopian  princess,  other  native  Asiatic  commercial  city.  In  respect 

or,  according  to  Grotius  and  others,  the  aaughter  to  the  value  of  its  trade,  it  ranks  in  the  East  next 

of  Pharaoh,  wife  of  Solomon ;  while,  on  the  other  to  Calcutta.    It  was,  till  1842,  the  sole  ^trepot 

side,  love  appears  as  a  spiritual  affection,  as  the  of  European  commerce  with  China,  and  its  oom- 

love  of  the  God  of  Israel  for  his  chosen  but  mercial  distinction  has  been  attributed  munly 

abandoned  people,  according  to  the  Chaldee  par-  to  the  advantages  derived  from  this  intercourse ; 

aphrast,  the  raobis,  and  even  Luther ;  of  Christ  but  a  careful  study  of  its  position  and  re- 

for  the  church,  between  the  soul  of  the  believer  sources,  and  of  the  enterprise  of  its  people,  will 
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lead  to  a  diflSarent  oondiisioiL    It  is  the  chief  rich  yallejrwliidh  forms  the  baekgroimd  of  Oan- 

oDtrepot  of  the  oommeroe  of  Ohina  with  Japan,  ton  are  tapped  at  innumerable  points  by  arti- 

Siam,  Cochin  Ohina^  and  the  islanda  of  the  fioial  conduits,  forming  a  net-work  of  irrigation 

Malay  archipelago.    The   Cantonese   are  the  and  water  communication,  far  surpassing  any 

grinoipal  fiuiners  of  sugar  estates  and,  mines  in  thing  of  similar  character  in  any  other  country, 

iam,  and  through  their  ingenuity  and  energy  The  aspect  of  the  landscape,  beheld  from  tiie 

the  iron  ore  found  so  abundantly  in  that  ooun-  fortifications  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  is  exceed- 

try  has  been  reodered  available;  they  are  the  ingly  picturesque.    Far  away  among  tiie  beau- 

manu&otnrers  and  traders  of  Cochin  China,  tiful  verdure  and  shrubbery  of  the  plain,  yon 

and  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  other  behold  the  gilded  masts  of  junks  ^^g  in 

great  islands  of  the  eastern  seas,  we  find  the  all  directions,  intermingled  with  the  pointed 

Chinese*  four-fifths  of  whom  are  from  Canton,  roofs  of  villages  and  the  spires  of  pagodas, 

engaged  as  chief  directors  of  coffee  culture,  sole  This  beauty  of  distant  Chinese  scenery  does  not 

miners  of  tin,  the  cultivators  of  spices,  the  appear   in  the  approach  to  Canton,  and  the 

chief  peddlers  amouff  the  semi-civilisiBd  people  traveller  who  for  the  fiirst  time  passes  through 

of  the  interior,  and  the  leading  bankers  of  the  the  great  delta  or  archipelago  below  the  dty, 

£uropean  cities;  they  are  also  the  principal  is  disappointed  by  the  aspect  of  the  slug^sh 

carriers  of  the  inter-insular  and  coastwise  trade,  stream,  the  low  mud  banks,  and  the  dead  tree- 

Thia  was  as  much  the  case  8  centuries  ago  as  it  less  level  lying  beyond.    Large  foreign  vessels 

IB  at  thia  day.    Barbosa  saw  in  1511  the  great  must  come  to  anchor  at  Whampoa,  12  m.  below 

mart  of  Mdacca  crowded  with  their  junks,  the  city,  and  to  this  point  they  are  guided  by 

laden  with    silks,  porceliun,    saltpetre,   iron,  the  £unous  9  story  pagoda  of  Whampoa.  From 

pearls,  toys,  and  incense ;  taldng  in  return  pep-  thence  vou  proceed  to  the  city  in  a  sampan, 

per,  coral,  cotton,  opinm^and  various  drugs  and  or  **  dollar  boat*'  (the  name  derived  from  the 

gums.    The   great  Junk   fleet,  composed   of  charge),  passing  tne  Boca  Tigris,  upon  which 

yessela  ranging  from  500  to  1,000  tons  burden,  are  situated  the  Bogue  forts,  which  extend 

which  lies  opposite  the  European  hongs  at  their  white  walls  to  the  summits  of  the  hffls 

Canton,  contributes  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  on  Great  Tiger  island*    About  4  m.  from  the 

dty  than  the  European  fleets  which  anchor  at  city  is  anchored  the   ^*  boat  town,''  or  the 

Whampoa.     The  junk  fleet  bears   annually  40,000  covered  river  boats,  which  are  the  oon- 

80,000  emigrants  to  Auatic  continental  and  in-  stant  homes  of  the  half  million  of  Tankia,  that 

snlar  ports.    There  are  several  Canton  corre*  strange,  amphibious,  pariah  race  of  China,  who 

QMudents  at  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  Bangkok,  are  never  permitted  to  enter  into  cities;  who 

each  worth  from  $3,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  subsist  by  nshing,  and  various  singular  occupy- 

When  we  regard  tiie  position  of  Canton,  we  tions,  sudi  as  the  rearing  of  myriads  of  ducks, 

find  that,  though  more  remote  from  the  sea  of  puppies,  cats,  and  rats  for  the  epicures  of 

than  its  northern  commercial  rivals,  Shang-  Canton;  and  who  also  recruit  the  piratical 

hai,  Ningpo,  and  Foo-choo,  it  is  very  fiivorably  sampans,  which  infest  the  mouth  of  tiie  Can- 

sitoated  to  take  advantage  of  the  monsoons  ton  river  and  almost  every  portion  of  the  coast 

that  waft  its  iunks  to  the  ports  of  S.  E.  Asia.  The  Tankia  fleet  is  a  home  for  the  city's  swarm 

Its  position  for  internal  trade  is  also  highly  of  prostitutes,  and  it  sends  forth  its  painted 

favorable,  situated   upon  the  Choo-kiang  or  floating  dens  to  visit  the  European  and  Ameri- 

Pearl  river,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Pe-  can  ships.    Between  this  floating  city  of  oat- 

kiang  and  Yuh-kiang.    The  river  Pe  flowui2  casts  and  the  point  of  landing  at  the  foreign 

N.,  and  the  Yuh,  or  western  stream,  with  quarter  is  the  anchorage  of  the  great  junks  en- 

their  confluents,  which  have  deep  waters  and  a  gaged  in  foreign  Asiatic  trade.  The  foreign  quar- 

gentte  current,  are  navigable  throughout  the  ter,  with  its  handsome  8  story  ediflces,  presents  a 

whole  extent  of  tiie  rich  provinces  of  Quang-  striking  contrast  to  the  low,  dingy,  tentJike 

see  and  Quang-tong,  of  which  latter  Canton  is  dwellinizs  of  the  Chinese.    This  quarter  com- 

the  capital,  and  derives  its  name,  through  Eu-  prises  about  4  acres  of  ground,  2  of  which,  on 

ropean  corruption  of  the  language,  from  tins  the  water  side,  are  laid  out  in  walks,  planted 

Erovince,  although  its  proper  native  name  is  with  shrubbery  and  ornamental  trees,  in  the 

[ong-choo-foo,  or  the  ^^  Pearl  City  of  Com*  centre  of  which  stands  aa  English  church.  The 

meroe."     The   products   of  the   rich   valley  esplanade  immediately  within  the  aea  wall, 

boonded  by  the  Mey-Hng,  Yung-ling,  Ya-shan,  which  is  an  agreeable  promenade  in  the  cool  of 

and  Lo-feu-shan  ranges  of  mountains,  area  the  morning  and  afternoon,  is  called  Respon* 

150,000  sq.  m.,  pop.  60,000,000,  have  no  other  dentia  Wal£  and  is  the  chief  resort  for  recrea- 

market  but  Canton,  and  before  the  establish-  tion  of  the  European  and  American  residents, 

ment  of  Shanghai  as  a  port  of  foreign  entry,  the  The  inlimd  half  of  the  quarter  is  occupied  by  the 

mxKincts  of  the  Yang-tse  vaUey  and  poptuoua  factories  or  hongs  and  residences  of  Europeans, 

Po-yang  lake  basin  were  brought  down  the  whose  flags,  hoisted  daily,  display  8  or  9  dif- 

Ean  river  to  Kanngan;    thence  by   portage  ferent    nationalities.     When    a    respectable 

through  a  pass  in  tiie  Mey-ling  mountains,  24  stranger  arrives   here  with  letters  or  intro- 

m.,  to  Nann-hning,  a  considerable  town  at  the  duction,  he  is  generally  received  and  hospita- 

head  of  navigation  of  the  Pe,  and  tiience  down  bly    entertained    at    the   mansions    of   the 

to  Canton*    The  natural  water  ways  of  the  merchants,  especially  the  English  and 
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can,   who    have    genenllT'  oommerdal    and  are  ever  seen  standing  in  the  door-ways  of  their 
dwelling  establishments  at  Macao  and  Hong  establishments,  and,   in   an   amosing  Jumble 
Kong.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  less  forta-  of  mongrel  English  and  Portogaese,  most  per- 
nate  European  stranger  there  are  a  coople  of  tinacioosly  solicit  the  attention  of  the  passing 
hotels,  oondacted   on  semi-Enropean   princi*  European.    The  Oantonese  shopkeeper  extends 
pies;  that  isfOhinese  in  service,  chamber  accom-  a  liberal  hospitality  to  his  customers;  he  al- 
modation,  and  filth,  and  European  in  diet ;  but  ways  has  a  refireshing  cup  of  tea  to  present,  or 
to  the  curious  and  hardy  traTeller,  the  hotel  of  wine  and  other  refreshments;   and  if  his  ci- 
Acowo    idSbrds  a   flur  better  opportunity  for  yilities  and  laigesses  £ul  to  secure  a  purchaser, 
acquiring    a  knowledge   of  the   people   and  he  parts  with  Ms  visitor  with  the  same  nnfiiil* 
city  than  a  residence  at  one  of  the  princely  ing  politeness  with  which  he  recdved  him. 
hongs.   Though  the  Oantonese  have  been  repre-  This  disposition  marks  the  Canton  trader  in  all 
sented  as  being  of  all  Chinese  the  most  hostile  parts  of  Airia.     Provisions  of  all  kinds   are 
to  strangers,  yet  it  has  been  the  experience  abundant  and  cheap  in  Canton;  and  few  large 
of  several  intelligent  travellers,  that  a  courteous  cities  can  compare  with  it  in  point  of  salubrity, 
and  cheerfal  deportment  has  always  secured  The  innumerable  children  that  encumber  the 
immunity  from  insult  in  visiting  portions  of  the  narrow  pathways,  and  crowd  almost  every  dty 
city  distant  from  the  foreign  quarter  ;  and  even  canal  boat,  attest  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
rambles  with  ladies  in  company  have  been  ez-  climate.    This  swarming  life  seems  to  flourish 
tended  wi^out  molestation  through  the  coun-  amid  an  astonishing  amount  of  dirt ;  the  thou- 
try,  around  the  fortifications  of  the  walled  city  sands  of  women  who  wade  in  the  filthy  river- 
proper.    The  walls  are  80  feet  high,  15  feet  mudat  low  water,  in  quest  of  yariousmoUusks, 
thick  at  the  base,  narrowing  toward  the  top,  have  each  generally  a  child  suspended  at  their 
built  of  oblong  blocks  of  sandstone,  from  1  to  backs ;  and  this  burden  seems  to  be  on  invari- 
d  feet  in  length  and  tiiickness,  though  some  able  appendage  of  a  Tankia  woman,  who,  as 
portions  are  partially  of  brick.    This  circum-  she  sculls  her  sampan  along,  flaps  from  side  to 
Tallation  forms  an  enclosure  7  m.  in  extent,  and  side  the  head  of  her  comical-looking  little  off- 
is  entered  on  different  sides  by  12  great  gates ;  spring.    This  teeming  hive  of  the  human  race 
4  of  which  are  called  partition  gates,  being  in  sends  forth  annually  about  40,000  trading  ad- 
that  portion  of  the  wall  which  separates  the  venturers  and  laboring  coolies  to  different  parts 
city  proper  fr^m  the  suburbs,  or  portion  ac-  of  Asia,  and  of  the  Mter  lately  to  Austxalia, 
cessible   to  foreigners.      The  walled  city,  as  California,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies, 
viewed  from  a  commanding  height  outside,  is  The  temperature  ranges  from  75^  to  90^  F.  be- 
little else  than  a  rusty,  irregular,  concave  plain  tween  June  and  August,  and  60^  to  80^  in  Jan. 
of  tiled  roofs,  corners  of  jutting  angles  and  and  Feb.    Snow  fell  in  the  city  in  Feb.  1885, 
horns,  red  flag  posts  in  pairs  before  the  man-  but  had  never  before  been  seen  by  a  livins 
darins^  bouses,  and  towering  above  all,  widely  inhabitant.    Most  of  the  rain  fiedls  in  May  and 
separated,  2  great  pagodas.    One  of  these  is  June,  but  in  much  less  quantity  than  during  a 
160  feet,  and  the  other  170  feet  high.    There  rainy  season  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Indian 
are  124  josh  houses,  or  small  temples,  in  the  peninsula.    The  S.  W.  monsoon  causes  a  dear 
dty  and  suburbs.    The  streets,  about  600  in  sky,  and  brings  a  refreshing  and  invigorating 
number,  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  never  air  from  Oct  to  Jan.    A  good  deal  of  un- 
designed to  permit  a  European  wheeled  vehicle  healthiness  is  complained  of  in   the  fordgn 
to  pass,  as  they  barely  afford  a  passage  for  the  quarter,  especially  among  the  ladies;  but  tloa 
palanquins  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  a  couple  must  be  attributed  to  their  luxurious  and  heavy 
of  men,  the  only  means  of  conveyance  for  those  European  diet,  and  to  the  entire  absence  of 
who  are  not  pedestrians.    All  goods  are  trans-  suitanle   exercise.  •»  The   first   intercourse  of 
ported  on  the  shoulders  of  porters,  who  are  Europeans  with  this  city  was  in  1517,  when 
to  bo  found  in  such  immense   numbers,  and  Emanud  of  Portugal  sent  8  ships  of  war  to 
offer  tibeir  services  at  such  low  rates,  that  the  accompany  an  ambassador,  who  went  to  Pekin 
cost   of  the  maintenance  of  horses  and  ve-  and  obtained  permission  for  his  government  to 
hides  is  evidently  unnecessary  amid  this  swarm-  establish  a  trading  post  near  Canton,  which 
ing  population,  which  is  estimated  variously  at  was  ultimately  fixed  at  Macao.    In  1596  the 
1,000,000  and  1,500,000,  and,  induding   the  English  failed  in  an  attempt  to  open  trade 
population  ofthe  boat  town,  perhaps  exce^  the  there.    In  1684  they  made  another  attempt 
latter  estimate.     Each  street  is  genenUly  ap-  with  a  greater  number  of  ships;  but  the  expe- 
propriivted  to  some  particular  branch  of  traae  dition  was  abortive  through  the  machinationa 
or   handiomft;    one   u   called   Looking-glass  of  the  Portuguese.    The  perBorerance  of  the 
street,  another  Curiosity  street,  and  another  English  finally  gained  for  them  a  superior  po- 
Egg  street,  where  the  singular  spectacle  is  be-  sition  in  the  European  trade  with  Canton,  which 
held  of  millions  of  eggs,  chiefiy  ducks*  eggS|  they  still  maintain.  Their  imports  in  1842,  before 
which  are  prepared  for  preservation,  and  form  the  opening  of  other  ports  to  foreign  trade,  were 
an  item  in  the  foreign  Asiatic  trade,  as  well  as  about  $17,600,000  of  British  manufactures,  and 
in  the  home  consumption.    The  proprietors  of  $18,000,000  of  colonial  produce;  'with  exports 
the  various  shops  are  noted  for  an  unusual  de-  valued  at  $19jOOO^OOO,  of  which  $16,000,000 
gree  of  suavity.  When  not  engaged  within,  thev  «iw  of  tea.    xhe  United  States  rank  next  to 
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Great  Britain  in  ooramerdal  importanoe  at  and  reoeire  their  cargoes  at  Whampoa,  a  plaoe 

Canton.    The  enterprising  merchants  of  Salem  12  m.  lower.    At  a  point  about  40  m.  below 

were  pioneers  of  this  trade,  commenced  at  Canton  the  river  takes  the  name  of  Boca  Tigris, 

great  nsk  amid  the  dangers  and  vicissitndes  of  CANTd,  Cesabx,  an  Italian  historian,  poet, 

the  war  of  the  reTolution ;  and  this  commerce  and  philosopher,  born  in  Brisio,  Sept.  5, 1806, 

in  1866  gave  employment  to  90,000  tons  of  edncated  at  Sondrio  in  the  Valtellina,  where 

shipping,  takingto  Canton  $2,760,000  of  Amen-  he  taught  belles-lettres  at  a  yonthfal  age,  re- 

oan  manufactures  and  produce,  chiefly  coarse  sided  afterward  in  Como,  and  next  at  Milan 

cotton  fabrics,  lead,  and  ginseng,  and  returning  until  1848.    One  of  his  earliest  works,  entitled 

with  $11,000,000  of  Chinese  products,  of  which  Bagionamenti  iulla  Storia  Zomharda  nsl  Secolo 

$7,000,000  was  of  tea.—- On  May  26, 1841,  the  XVIL  (^'Lectures  on  the  History  of  Lom- 

British,  failing  to  obtain  redress  for  certaui  hardy  in  the  17th  Century^'),  8yo,  Milan,  ap- 

grievances,  captured  the  forts  which  command  peared  in  a  second  edition  in  1842-*44^  and  con- 

the  city,  and  compeUeil  it  to  pay  a  ransom  of  tained  liberal   ideas  tiiat  brought  upon  the 

£6,000,000  to  save  it  from  bombardment.    In  author  the  animadversion  of  the  Austnan  gov- 

1847  the  British  again  took  possession  of  the  ernment,  which  condemned  him  to  a  year's 

onter  fortifications  of  Canton.    Again  in  combi-  imprisonment     During   his   confinement   he 

nation  with  the  French,  they  commenced  hos-  composed  a  historical  romance,  entitled  Mar- 

tilities,  Nov.  1867,  against  the  city,  which  they  herita  Pusterla  ^Florence,  1846),  which  has  be- 

captarod  without  much  loss,  Dec.  29, 1867.    An  come  very  popular.    His  great  work,  on  which 

allied  garrison  still  (Sept.  1868)  occupies  the  city,  his  reputation  will  chiefly  rest,  Storia  Uhiver- 

CANTON,  John,  an  English  savant,  bom  at  tale  (Universal  History),  appeared  first  in 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  in  1718,  died  March  1887,  at  Turin.  It  has  been  since  revised 
22,  1772.  Having  pursued  the  study  of  sci-  and  reprinted  at  Palermo  and  Naples,  and 
ence  with  so  much  diligence  as  to  interest  in  translated  into  Grerman.  A  IVench  tranala* 
his  behalf  many  persons  of  eminence,  he  enter-  tion  by  Aroux  and  Lopardi,  was  published  in 
ed  as  an  assistant,  for  the  term  of  6  years,  the  Paris  in  1848.  The  greatest  proof  of  its  merit 
school  in  Spital  Eqnare,  London,  and  at  the  ex-  and  success,  however,  are  8  large  editions  pub- 
piration  of  that  time  succeeded  to  the  master-  lished  in  Turin ;  the  last  edition,  carefully  re- 
ship,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which  vised  by  the  author,  reaclung  86  vols.  12mo. 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1746,  the  dis-  The  work  is  divided  into  the  narrative,  followed 
covery  of  the  Leyden  vial  turned  the  attention  by  volumes  of  documentary  history,  and  v^- 
of  Canton  to  the  subject  of  electricity,  in  which  rious  illustrative  essays  by  the  author,  and  oon- 
he  made  several  valuable  discoveries,  almost  dudes  with  tables  and  appendices  giving  a  re- 
nmultaneously  with  Franklin.  He  was  the  first  8um6  of  the  whole  work.  The  style  is  fn^ 
person  in  England  who  verified  Franklin's  hy-  and  vigorous,  and  yet,  after  the  manner  of  his 
pothesis  of  the  identity  of  dynamic  electricity  countrymen,  elegant  and  sustiuned.  Cantn  has 
and  lightning.  In  1760  he  submitted  a  paper  been  a  man  of  great  industry  and  dose  appli- 
to  the  royal  society  on  the  method  devised  by  cation,  for  although  he  uses  the  works  of  others, 
himself  of  constructing  artificial  magnets.  This  he  is  still  unhackneved  and  firee  firom  imitation, 
paper  procured  him  an  election  to  a  member-  This  great  history  is  a  monument  honorable  to 
ship  of  the  society,  and  an  award  of  a  gold  him  and  to  Italy.  He  possesses  a  critical  spirit, 
medal.  A  paper  on  the  possible  elevation  of  and  is  fully  up  to  the  time  in  which  he  lives, 
rockets,  one  on  the  phenomena  of  shooting  and  in  hb  judgments  on  literary  and  political 
stars,  another  on  the  electrical  properties  of  the  characters  he  seeks  to  be  just  as  well  as  independ- 
tonrmaline,  and  another  on  the  variation  of  the  ent.  The  great  learning  of  Cantu  is  not  the  only 
needle,  with  appended  observations  for  one  year,  trait  that  distinguishes  him  as  an  original  char- 
and  still  another  on  the  compressibility  of  water  acter  among  many  of  his  countrymen  less  pro- 
with  details  of  experiments,  followed  eadi  found,  yet  better  known  than  he  to  the  English 
other  in  quick  succession.  This  last-mentioned  and  American  public.  He  is  a  friend  indeed  of 
paper  brought  him,  in  1766,  a  second  medal  liberty,  and  has  suffered  as  we  have  seen  in  her 
from  the  royal  society.  The  last  paper  Canton  cause,  yet  he  is  a  devoted  admirer  and  practical 
ever  submitted  to  the  society,  was  to  prove  that  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
the  Inminousness  of  the  sea  arises  firom  the  church.  All  these  traits  combined  give  a  ne- 
putrefiustion  of  its  animal  substances.  culiar  character  to   his   history,  and  rencler 

CANTON  RIYER  (Chinese  Choo-Uang,  or  it  both  interesting  and  important  His  rdigious 

Peari  river),  the  lower  part  of  the  Pe-kiang,  a  lyrics  are  found  in  all  popular  collections  of  that 

river  of  China.    It  is  navigable  inland  a  distance  kind  of  poetry,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  his 

of  over  800  m.,  fiowing  through  the  provinces  countrymen.  Other  works,  for  which  hehasao- 

of  Qnang-tong  and  Kiang-see.    Opposite  the  ouired  general  esteem,  are :  Pamtmo  ItaUanOy 

dty  of  Canton,  and  for  some  distance  below,  it  Poetiltaliani  Contemporansi^inaffgioriefnifhori 

is  filled  with  small  islands,  planted  with  rice  ('*  Italian  Parnassus, Contemporary  Italian  Poets, 

and  defended  by  a  number  of  forts.    It  is  here  H%)or  and  Minor,  ^"),  Paris,  1848 ;  Storia  di 

crowded  with  shipping,  and  deep  enough  to  ad-  Como  (**History  of  Como"),  Milan,  1847;  Alai$o^ 

mit  vessels  of  1,000  tons  burden.    The  ships  o  la  Loaa  Lombarda  (^^  Algiso,  or  the  Lombard 

-d  foreign  nations^  however,  always  discharge  Leagoe^'),  Milan,  1846 ;  Zettwre  giowanUi  (*'Ja- 
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TenUe  Beddings''),  4  vok,  pnUished  aboot  tion.  He  aodordin^f  disbaiided  his  Baniah 
ibe  tame  time,  a  work  devotea  to  popular  eda-  armj,  retainiiig  only  a  body-goard.  He  endear- 
cation,  which  has  been  translated  into  several  ored  to  blend  the  2  races  as  £»  as  possible^ 
languages,  and  has  passed  through  more  than  and  to  indnoe  them  to  live  in  harmony  wiUi 
SO  editions ;  Storia  della  LetUratura  ItaUana  each  other.  He  erected  churches,  and  made 
(**  History  of  Italian  Literature  ").  Finally,  one  donations  to  abbeys  and  monasteries  on  the 
of  his  most  popular  works  is  the  Storia  degli  scenes  of  former  conflicts  and  massacres.  In  a 
W(»m»(?b»t0^nni(**Historyofthe  last  Hundred  witenagemote  at  Winchester,  he  compiled  a 
Tears'*).  It  was  published  first  at  Florence,  oode  of  laws  which  is  still  extant.  In  tins  code 
1851,  and  translated  into  French  by  M.  Am6d6e  he  denounced  those  who  kept  up  the  praotioe 
Ben^e  (Paria^  1858).  It  baa  since  passed  of  pagan  rites  and  superstitions,  and  forbada 
through  several  editions,  among  which  is  a  re-  the  sliding  of  Ohristian  slaves  out  of  the  ooun- 
cent  and  revised  one  issued  at  Turin.  Cantuwaa  try  for  sale.  Although  Canute  generallv  re- 
obliged  to  leave  Milan  at  the  time  of  the  event-  sided  in  Eo^and,  he  made  frequent  visits  to 
fnl  insurrection  of  1848,  as  he  would  have  been  Denmark.  He  carried  with  him  on  these  oo- 
imprisoned  had  he  remained  there.  He  has  casions  an  En^ish  fleet,  English  missionariesi 
nnce  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  is  devoted  and  English  artisans.  He  promoted  8  English- 
to  historical  and  philosophical  studies.  men  to  the  newly  erected  bishoprics  of  S^ia, 

OANTU,  or  Oahtubio,  a  town  of  Lombaidy,  Zcttluid,  and  Fionia.    In  1025  he  was  attacked 

pop.  5,864.    It  has  had  iron  manufoctures  ever  by  thekinf  of  Sweden  and  defeated ;  but  in  the 

nnoe  the  10th  century,  and  contains  an  andent  night,  Earl  Godwin,  at  the  head  of  the  EngUah 

ehurch,  remarkable  for  a  tall  and  slender  belfry,  contingent,  surprised  the  Swedish  camp  and  ^a- 

«sed  daring  tlie  middle  ages  as  a  beacon.  peraed  the  enemy.    His  absence  from  Denmark^ 

OANTTRE,  a  narrow  peninsula  of  Scotland^  and  the  bestowal  of  so  many  dignities  in  Den^- 

forming  the  southern  point  of  the  county  of  mark  upon  his  English  ant^eots,  made  him  un- 

Argyle.     It  ia  terminated  by  a  light-house,  popular  in  that  kingdom.    To  appease  this  dis- 

whose  light  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  22  ra.  content,  he  left  behind  in  Denmark  his  Boa 

OANUTE  THE  GREAT,  Kmud,  or  Enut,  the  Hardicanute,  then  aged  10  years,  under  the 
2d  king  of  Denmark  of  that  name,  and  first  ffuardianship  of  his  brother-in-law  Ulf  (1026). 
Danish  king  of  England,  bom  in  the  former  In  this  year  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
country  about  995, 4iied  at  Bhaftesbury,  in  Eng-  He  was  well  reoeived  there  by  the  pope  John, 
land,  in  1086.  He  was  the  son  of  Sweyn,  king  and  by  the  emperor  Oonrad  II.,  who  gave  up  to 
of  Denmark,  and  accompanied  his  father  in  his  the  Danish  king  all  the  country  N.  d  the  nver 
victorious  campai^  in  England.  8weyn,hav-  Eider.  From  the  pope  be  obtained  privileges 
ing  proclaimed  ifimself  king  of  England,  died  for  the  English  school  established  in  RomOi 
in  1014,  before  his  power  was  established,  and  and  an  abatement  of  the  sums  demanded  from 
appointed  Canute  his  successor  there.  The  latter  his  archbishops  for  the  pdUiufn  ;  and  from  the 
was  immediately  driven  out  by  Ethelred,  the  various  princes,  relief  for  all  En^h  and  Dan- 
representative  of  the  Saxon  line,  and  fled  with  ish  pilgnms  and  merchants,  from  all  illegal  tolls 
60  shipa  to  the  court  of  his  brother  Harold,  and  detentions  which  they  had  endured  on  their 
king  of  Denmark.  Harold  enabled  him  to  col-  route  to  Rome.  He  returned  from  Rome  to 
leot  a  large  fleet  in  the  north  to  prosecute  his  Denmark.  In  1028  he  made  an  expedition  into 
cause  in  England.  He  invaded  that  country  Norway,  expelled  Olave,  and  restored  Haoo^ 
anew  in  1015.  He  fought  many  battles  wiw  who  swore  allegiance  to  him.  In  1029  he  re- 
Edmund  Ironside,  who  had  succeeded  his  Neither  tnmed  to  England,  and  lus  Danish  subjecta 
Ethelred,  in  1016,  and  was  finally  victorious  at  procLumed  Hardicanute  king  of  Denmark, 
the  battle  of  Asungton.  After  this  bottle,  Canute  immediately  returned  to  Denmark,  put 
Edmund  and  Canute  agreed  upon  a  division  of  down  the  revolt,  and  executed  the  traitor  Ulfl 
the  kingdom.  To  Canute  were  assigned  Merda  In  1081,  Canute  was  acknowledged  king  of 
and  Northumbria,  while  the  Saxon  prince  pre-  Norway,  and  laid  clalma  to  the  crown  of 
served  West  and  East  Anglia.  By  the  deata  of  Sweden.  On  returning  again  to  England,  he 
hia  brother  Harold,  he  obtained  the  crown  of  allowed  his  son  Hardicanute  to  share  with  him 
Denmark  (1016).  In  the  same  year,  and  bnt  one  the  Danish  crown.  His  roign  is  very  important 
m<Hith  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Dcoimark. 
partition,  Edmund  died,  and  Canute  became  Canute  issued  the  first  national  coinage  oi 
sole  king  of  Enghmd  without  further  resistance.  Denmark,  and  published  the  first  written  code 
He  refrained  from  murdering  the  children  of  of  Danish  law,  wheroin  the  custom  of  private 
his  late  rival,  and  sent  them  to  his  half  brother,  vengeance  was  prohibited.  He  raised  the 
Olave,  king  of  Sweden.  He  put  away  his  wife,  clergy  in  then:  corporate  capacity  to  a  separate 
Al^ive,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northamp*  estate  of  the  realm,  and  instituted  the  Thinglith 
ton,  and  espoused  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethel-  or  royal  guard  of  8,000  men.  The  membcura  of 
red  the  Saxon  monarch  (1017),  on  the  condition  this  body  were  all  men  of  good  family,  and  rich 
that  their  children  should  succeed  to  the  throne  enough  to  equip  themselves  at  their  own  ex* 
of  England.  He  made  the  greatest  exertions  pense.  From  them  sprang  the  Damsh  order  ai 
to  gain  the  affections  of  his  Engli^  subjects,  to  nobility ;  they  were  tried  only  by  their  peenk 
whom  his  Danish  origin  was  no  recommenda-  and  Ibnned  with  the  king  the  highest  court  of 
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eistice.  Ganutd^s  last  oaxnpftign  was  against  It  is  only  in  the  Ohesapeake  bay,  about  the 
ancan,  king  of  ScoUand,  respecting  the  pos-  oonfiaence  of  the  Potomac  and  Gnnpowder 
session  of  C^mberlimd,  but  before  the  armies  rivers,  where  it  becomes  itself^  the  kins  of  all 
oonld  engage  the  2  kings  were  reconciled,  and  wild  fowl.  This  excellence  is  attribntable  sole* 
ancient  stipulations  concerning  the  tenure  of  ly  to  the  peculiar  food  which  it  finds  in  that 
Cumberland  were  renewed  (1088).  Canute  estuary,  a  pUmt  commonly  known  as  wild 
was  buried  at  Winchester.  By  Emma  he  had  celery,  botanically  as  the  woatera  wduneria^  or 
2  children,  namely,  Hardlcanute  or  Canute  talimeria  Americana^  which  is  on  no  account 
the  Hardy,  and  a  daughter,  Gunhilda,  mar-  to  be  confounded  with  the  toatera  marinoj  or 
ried  to  Henry,  the  son  of  Conrad  U^  of  common  eel-grass.  This  plant,  of  which  the 
Germany,  emperor.  By  Alfgive  he  left  2  canvas-back  duck  is  so  fond,  that  it  deriyes 
sons,  Sweyn  and  Harold.  To  Sweyn  was  from  it  its  specific  name  of  valigneria,  grows  oa 
given  the  crown  of  Norway;  Hardicanute  re*  shoals,  where  the  water  is  from  8  to  9  feet  in 
tained  that  of  Denmark,  and  Harold,  sur-  depth,  which  are  never  wholly  bare.  It  has 
named  Harefoot,  took  possession  of  that  of  long,  narrow,  grass-like  blades,  and  a  white 
England.  Canute  is  most  popularly  known,  root  somewhat  resembUng  small  celery,  whence 
not  by  his  extended  rule  and  legislative  enact-  it  has  its  vulgar  name ;  although  it  is  unneces- 
ments,  but  by  the  familiar  storv  of  the  mon-  sary  to  say  that  it  has  no  real  connection  what- 
arch,  the  courtiers,  and  the  disobedient  sea.  ever  with  that  plant.  This  grass  is,  in  some 
CANTAS-BACK  (/uUgula  t<Ui»nena)y  a  places,  so  thick  as  materially  to  impede  a  boat^ 
duck  of  the  family /«2i^tt20,  or  sea-ducks^  pecu-  when  rowed  through  it^  by  the  opposition  it 
liar  to  North  America,  and  celebrated  as  the  offers  to  the  oars.  It  is  on  the  root  alone  of 
most  delicious  of  all  water  fowl,  perhaps  of  all  this  grass  that  the  canvas-back  feeds.  For 
birds,  without  exception ;  though  on  that  point  these  roots  the  canvas-backs  dive  assiduously 
authorities  and  epicures  differ.  The  sea  and  and  continually,  tearing  up  the  grass,  ana 
its  bays  and  estuaries  are  the  principal  haunts  strewing  it  on  tiie  surface  of  the  water,  in  long^ 
of  this  genus.  8ir  John  Richarason  states,  that  regular  windrows,  like  hay  from  the  mower's 
ihe  faligula  valimerioj  the  canvas-lMick,  ^lU  scythe.  The  duck  rises  to  the  surface  as  soon 
gula  ferinOf  the  red-head,  and  ftUigtda  ru/K-  as  he  has  obtained  the  reward  of  his  labor,  in 
torquesy  the  ring-neck,  breed  in  all  parts  of  the  the  shape  of  his  favorite  root,  which  he  cannot 
fur  countries,  fh)m  the  50th  parallel  to  their  swallow  under  water ;  and,  before  he  has  got 
most  northern  limits,  and  associate  much  on  the  his  eyes  well  open,  says  Mr.  Wilson — though, 
water  with  the  atuUina.  The  nude  canvas-  with  all  due  deference  to  the  eloquent  pioneer  of 
back  has  the  r^on  of  the  bill,  the  top  of  the  American  omith<dogy,  it  may  be  well  doubted 
head,  chin,  base  of  the  neck,  and  acyoininff  parts  whether  so  expert  a  diver  as  the  canvas-back 
dnisky  red ;  sides  of  the  head  and  whole  lengUi  ever  shuts  his  eyes — ^is  robbed  of  his  meal  by 
of  the  neck  deep  chestnut  red ;  lower  neck,  fore  the  impudent  widgeons,  or  bald-patea,  as  they 
part  of  breast  and  back,  pitch  black ;  the  rest  are  called  in  America,  which  never  dive,  but, 
of  the  back  white,  closely  marked  with  fine  beingequallyfondof  the  root  of  the  vaZunmo^ 
undulating  lines  of  blade;  rump  and  upper  tail  depend  on  their  adroitness  and  agility  to  rob 
coverts  blaokish ;  wii^  coverts  gray,  ^>eckled  the  industrious  canvas-backs.  On  Qob  account 
with  blackish ;  primaries  and  secondaries  light  the  bald-pates  congr^te  eagerly,  as  &r  as 
slate  color.  Tul  short,  the  feathers  pcnnted ;  they  are  allowed  to  do  so,  with  the  oanvas* 
lower  part  of  the  breast  and  abdomen  white ;  backs ;  who,  however,  live  in  a  constant  state 
flanks  the  same  color,  finelv  pencilled  with  of  contention  with  their  thievish  neighbors, 
dusky ;  lower  taU  coverts  blaciish  brown,  inter-  and,  being  by  far  the  heavier  and  more  power- 
twined  with  white.  Length  22  inches,  wing  94  ful  fowl,  easily  beat  off  the  widgeons,  who  are 
inches.  The  bill  is  hham  black;  the  feet  ana  compelled  to  retreat,  and  make  their  approaches 
legs  are  dark  slate  color,  the  irides  fiery  red.  only  by  stealth  at  convenient  opportunities. 
The  female  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  is  less  With  the  canvas-backs  also  associate  the  red- 
brilliantly  and  less  distinctly  colored  than  the  heads,  the  scaups,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
male.  This  species  is  not  found  in  any  part  of  Chesapeake,  the  black-heads,  and  some  other 
Europe.  Its  richly  flavored  flesh  is  admitted  varieties,  with  which  they  feed  on  terms  of 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  genus,  amity. — The  excellence  of  the  flesh  of  the  can- 
The  canvas-back  duck  returns  from  its  breed-  vas-baoks  causes  them  to  be  much  sought  after 
ing  phices  at  the  north  about  the  first  of  No-  for  the  market^  but  in  the  waters  which  they 
▼ember,  and  during  the  winter  extends  its  freqneqt  they  are  so  strictly  preserved  by  the 
visits  to  the  southern  parts  of  ihe  seacoast  of  real  sportsmen,  who  abound  in  that  part  of  tho 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  unfVequently  shot  country,  and  have  obtained  the  control  of  most 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Great  South  bay  of  of  the  shores,  that  the  worst  methods  of  poach- 
Long  island,  in  Long  island  sound,  on  the  shores  ing  are  prohibited.  The  canvas-backs  will  not 
and  bays  of  New  Jersey,  at  Squan  beach,  Bame-  fly,  like  geese  and  many  of  the  species  of  ducks, 
nt,  Egg  harbor,  atid  in  the  estuary  of  the  to  decoys;  and  the  anchoring  of  batteries  on 
Ddbaware ;  but,  in  all  these  localities,  it  is  but  the  feeding  flats,  and  the  sailing  after  the  birds 
a  common,  duck,  in  nowise  superior  to  ntany  on  their  grounds  with  boats,  are  not  permitted 
others^  and  deoidedUiy  inferiw  to  the  red-head,  under  any  drcumstanoei^  which  has  preserved 
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thns  far  this  delicious  fowl  from  eztermination.  tenred  in  this  sort  of  shooting  is  not  to  over* 
The  ordinary  mode  of  killiug  them  is  by  shooting  shoot  the  flock,  which  a  novice  is  sore  to 
them  on  the  wing,  from  behind  screens,  or  do,  so  deceptive  is  the  effect  of  riiooting  over 
blinds,  as  they  are  termed,  of  reeds,  arranged  water.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  oldest  shoot- 
on  the  projecting  points  of  land,  over  or  in  the  era  is,  in  taking  aim,  to  see  the  whole  body  of 
vicinity  of  which  the  fowl  are  compelled  to  fly  the  nearest  fowl,  in  a  flock  of  hundreds,  in 
in  going  np  and  coming  down  the  bay,  to  and  clear  relief  above  the  right  of  the  gnn,  and  tnen 
from  their  feeding  grounds.  The  velocity  at  the  charffe  will  fall  into  the  middle  of  the 
which  they  fly,  as  well  as  the  height  of  their  throng.  By  good  qwrtsmen,  toling,  and  in- 
oourse,  renders  it  extremely  hard  to  hit  them ;  deed  any  other  way  of  shooting  canvas-backs 
and  a  great  allowance  must  be  made  in  taking  than  on  the  wing,  from  points,  is  held  ri^tly 
aim,  in  order  not  to  shoot  far  behind  the  ob-  to  be  rank  poaching,  when  the  rivers  begin 
Ject,  which  will  surely  be  the  case  if  the  sight  to  freeze,  vast  numbm  of  all  these  varieties  oi 
of  the  gun  bo  laid  directly  on  the  passing  fowl,  ducks  congregate  at  the  open  air-holeo,  and 
Add  to  this,  that  the  feathers  on  the  breast  of  fearful  slaughter  is  made  of  them  in  hard 
this  duck,  as  of  many  others  of  the  family,  are  weather  at  such  places ;  as  many,  it  is  sud,  as 
so  closely  compacted  together,  of  so  thick  and  88  canvas-backs  naving  been  killed  at  a  single 
elastic  texture,  and  so  matted  by  the  aid  of  the  discharge  of  a  heavy  gun.  Wounded  canvaS' 
oil  from  the  gland  in  the  rump  with  which  backs  are  expert  divers,  and  are  extremelv  diffi* 
the  bird  lubricates  them,  that  any  ordinary  cult  to  recover;  wherefore  it  is  usual,  fdways, 
shot,  striking  on  the  breast,  as  the  fowl  comes  to  be  aooompanied  by  a  good  Newfoundland 
toward  the  shooter,  will  make  no  more  im-  retriever. 

pression  than  it  would  on  the  breastplate  of  a  GAOUTOHOUO,  India  rubber,  called  by  the 
i^ncfa  cuirassier.  The  best  and  most  deliberate  South  American  Indians  eahuekuy  the  concrete 
fowlers,  therefore,  when  they  have  time  to  milkyjuioe  of  a  number  of  trees  and  plants  found 
do  so,  let  the  flights  pass,  and  then  shoot  them  in  Brazil  Guiana,  Fern,  &o.,  and  m  the  East 
with  the  grain  of  Uie  feathers.  A  remarkable  Indies.  The  poppy  and  lettuce,  and  some  of  the 
propensity  of  these  birds  is  to  be  attracted,  with  euphorbisa,  afford  a  similar  exudation.  The 
a  most  singular  and  insatiable  kind  of  curiosity,  American  tree,  from  which  this  article  is  sap- 
by  the  appearance  of  any  unusual  sight  on  the  plied,  has  been  variously  named  by  different 
shores ;  and  anything  of  this  nature  will  induce  naturalists.  It  is  the  jatropha  elastioa  of  Linna- 
them  to  leave  their  feeding  grounds,  and  swim  ns,  nphonia  eloMtiea  of  Persoon,  andiSL  eahucka 
in  great  flocks  of  thousands  together,  perfectly  of  Schreber  and  WUldetoow,  and  the  hosoea  Qui- 
fearless,  or  rather  reckless,  to  the  places  where  anensit  of  Aublet.  The  Asiatic  trees,  whidi 
men  lie  for  them  in  ambnsh.  It  is  said  that  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  supplies  from 
the  scaup,  or  black-head,  can  be  allured  in  the  "East^hre  the fleu$ajidnrteolaela»tiea.  The 
this  manner  more  easily  than  the  canvas-back ;  former  is  one  of  the  noblest  forest  trees,  its  girth 
and  that  the  red-heads  and  widgeons,  when  they  being  sometimes  74  feet  and  its  height  100  feet 
are  alone,  cannot  be  deceived  at  aU,  though,  In  Assam,  beyond  the  Ganges,  are  found  inex- 
when  in  company  with  the  others,  they  will  hanstible  forests  of  it ;  but  the  quality  of  the 
fall  into  the  same  error,  and  accompany  the  product  is  inferiortothat  of  the  American  trees, 
flocks  to  their  own  destruction.  Advantage  has  The  French  astronomers  sent  to  Feru  in  1786 
been  taken  of  this  habit  to  ensnare  the  unwary  were  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  nseftil  ar* 
birds  to  their  ruin,  by  a  system  which  is  called  tide.  The  tree  was  afterward  discovered  by 
toling.  It  is  thus  practised:  A  long  range  of  Frismau  in  Gayenno  in  1751. — The  province  of 
screens  is  set  up  along  the  shore,  within  a  few  Fara,  8.  of  the  equator,  in  Brazil,  furnishes  im- 
yards  of  the  water  mark,  behind  which  the  mense  quantities  of  this  article  to  oommeroe. 
shooters  lie  concealed,  with  smalt  openings  at  The  trees  are  tapped  in  the  morning  and  dnr- 
intervals  to  permit  the  egress  and  ingress  of  a  ing  the  day,  a  gill  of  fluid  is  received  in  a  day 
small  cur-dog,  the  more  like  a  fox  the  better,  and  cup  placed  at  each  incision  in  the  trunk.  Thia 
so  also  the  (Kider  his  appearance  and  the  more  is  turned  when  full  into  a  jar ;  and  is  feady 
remarkable  his  color,  who  is  taught  to  run  back  at  once  to  be  poured  over  any  pattern  of  day, 
and  forward  in  front  of  the  blinds,  performing  or  a  wooden  last  covered  with  clay,  the  form 
all  sorts  of  curious  tricks  and  antics,  to  attract  of  which  it  takes  as  successive  layers  are  thus 
the  attention  of  the  fowl.  8o  soon  as  this  ob-  applied.  In  a  similar  manner  candles  are 
ject  is  attained,  they  will  swim  up  in  a  body  made  by  accretion  of  grease  around  a  ifidku 
within  easy  gun-shot;  and  so  totally  are  they  As  these  layers  are  applied,  their  drying  and 
infatuated  and  demented  by  their  curiosity,  that  hardening  are  hastened  by  exposure  to  tlie  smoke 
so  long  as  the  shooter  holds  himself  concealed,  and  heat  of  a  fire,  and  thus  the  substance  ao- 
and  tlie  dog  continues  his  deceptive  gambols,  so  quires  its  ordinary  black  color.  Dried  by  the 
long  can  the  stupid  birds  be  drawn  up,  to  re-  sun  alone,  it  is  white  within,  and  ydlowish- 
oeive  volley  after  volley,  until  they  are  deci-  brown  without;  when  pure,  it  Ls  nearly  ocdorless. 
mated  or  destroyed,  perfectly  regardless  of  their  Complete  drying  requires  several  days'  exposure 
dead  or  wounded  companions,  through  which  to  the  sun ;  during  this  time  the  substance  is 
they  will  continue  to  advance  on  the  muzzle  of  soft  enough  to  receive  impressions  from  a  stick, 
the  gUL    The  only  thing  necessary  to  be  ob-  and  is  thus  ornamented  by  varioua  dedgna. 
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The  natiTes  collect  it  upon  balls  of  day  in  the  in  linseed  oil,  nor  in  the  oils  of  laTcnder,  clores, 
form  of  bottles  and  varions  fanciful  figures,  in  and  cinnamon. — ^At  the  temperature  of  about 
which  shapes  it  is  often  exported.  Thej  also  248^  F.,  caoutchouc  melts  and  remains  in  a 
make  it  into  tubes,  whidi  tiiej  use  for  torches,  sticky  condition,  unless  long  exposed  to  the  air 
The  olay  mould  over  which  the  bottles  are  form-  in  tlun  layers.  It  readUy  inflames  and  burns 
ed,  being  broken  up,  is  extracted  through  the  with  much  smoke.  Its  elasticity  is  very  re- 
open neck.  From  Uie  custom  among  the  na-  markable ;  and  when  a  piece  of  it  is  stretched, 
tires  of  presenting  their  guests  with  one  of  heat  and  electricity  are  evolved.  If  a  piece  is  kept 
these  bottles  fumkhed  with  a  hoUow  stem,  to  distended  for  2  or  8  weeks,  its  elasticity  is  lost ; 
be  used  as  a  syringe  after  meals  for  squirting  exposure  to  temperature  as  low  as40^prodace8 
water  into  the  mouth,  the  Portuguese  gave  the  the  same  effect;  but  the  application  of  a  gentle 
name  of  »eringat  or  sjrringe  to  the  gum  and  al-  heat  immediately  restores  it.  This  prepay  is 
so  to  the  tree  which  prodnces  it.  The  moulded  taken  advantage  of  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  are  brought  into  Para  suspended  on  poles  elastic  textile  fabrics,  woven  of  the  inelas- 
to  keep  them  from,  touching  each  other,  as  for  a  tic  threads,  which  are  afterward  made  elastic 
long  time  they  continue  sticky.  Beside  great  by  heat.  At  600''  it  is  partially  volatilized, 
quantities  of  this  substance  which  leaves  Para  in  and  the  vapor  when  condensed  is  the  oily  sub- 
other  forms,  the  exportation  of  shoes  alone  has  stance  called  caoutchoucin,  which  has  been  he- 
amounted  for  years  past  to  about  800,000  fore  mentioned  as  a  good  solvent  of  caoDtchouc. 
pairs  annually.  ("  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,'*  — ^Accordiuff  to  the  analysis  of  Prof.  Faraday, 
by  Kidder  and  Fletcher,  p.  568.) — It  is  not  only  the  gum  is  a  hydrocarbon  consisting  of  8  equiva- 
prepared  in  various  moulded  forms,  as  bottles,  lents  of  carbon  and  7  of  hydrogen,  which  would 
toys  renresenting  animals,  rudely  shaped  shoes,  require  the  proportion  of  87.27  of  carbon  and 
and  in  flat  cakes  also  for  exportation,  but  a  meth-  12.78  of  hydrogen  in  100  parts.  Tho  numbers 
od  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Lee  Norris,  of  New  found  by  him  were  respectively  87.2  and  12.8. 
York,  for  preserving  the  Juice,  as  it  comes  from  The  juice,  as  obtained  from  the  tree,  gave  in  100 
the  tree,  and  shipping  this  in  air-tight  vessels  parts — 
of  tin  or  glass.    The  liquor  is  first  filtered  and            Water  oontaining  a  uttio  free  acid MLSr 

mixed  and  wefl  shaken  with  about  ^^  of  its  AibSScST.!":: ::::;::: ::::;;;;;;;.'.v:::::  ":S 

weight  of  strong  ammonia.    On  being  poured  Wax !.'!!.'."  .* !  .*  trace 

out  upon  any  Stoooth  surface,  and  exposed  to  a  i  nltoogenlxed  body  soluble  in  water.. . .    7.1J 

.  ^    A  «  rr/\o  A      •(A/\o>  ri    xt.  •  A aabetance  inaolable  in  water. S.90 

temperature  of  70    to  100    F.,  the  ammonia,  

which  preserved  it  from  the  action  of  the  oxy-  100.00 
gen  ofthe  atmosphere,  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  Caoutchouc  was  long  known  before  its  most 
gum  in  the  form  of  the  object  which  holds  it.  valuable  qualities  were  appreciated.  Dr.  Priest- 
It  has  in  this  state  a  pure  white  appearance,  ley  refers  to  it  in  liie  preface  of  his  work  on 
The  juice  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  of  the  thickness  ^*  Perspective,^'  printed  in  1770.  as  a  substance 
of  cream,  of  a  sourish  odor,  and  of  specific  grav-  whichhad  inst  been  brought  to  his  notice,  as  ad- 
ity  1.012.  The  pure  caoutchouc,  which  sepa-  mirably  suited  for  rubbing  out  pencil  marks, 
rates  from  it,  rising  like  coagulated  albumen  to  and  as  being  then  sold  at  the  rate  of  8  shillings 
the  surfSeu^,  as  the  mixture  of  the  juice  with  sterling  for  a  cubical  bit  of  about  \  an  inch.  It 
water  is  heated,  has  the  specific  gravity  of  wasafterwardappliedtothepreparationof  var- 
only  0.925.  This  being  skimmed  off  like  cream,  nishes.  The  chemists  soon  found  how  well 
as  it  forms,  is  found  to  constitute  about  82  per  adapted  it  was  to  connect  with  flexible  joints 
cent,  of  the  juice.  It  may  abo  be  precipitated  the  glass  tubes  required  in  their  operations;  a 
by  salt  or  hydrochloric  acid.  On  being  pressed  thin  sheet  freshly  cut  being  laid  aroand  the  ends 
between  folds  of  cloth  and  dried,  it  becomes  of2  tubes,  and  slightly  pressed  together,  adhered, 
transparent.  It  swells  by  long-continued  ex-  as  if  it  were  originsdly  made  in  this  cylindrical 
posure  to  boiling  water,  but  regains  its  form  af-  form ;  or,  as  usually  practised,  the  slip  is  folded 
ter  being  removed  some  time.  Alcohol  does  around  a  single  tube,  and  the  2  ends  lapped 
not  dissolve  it,  but  precipitates  it  f^m  its  soln-  upon  each  other  being  cut  with  scissors  instant- 
tion  in  ether.  Oil  of  turpentine,  coal  naphtha,  ly  unite :  this  may  then  be  slipped  over  other 
and  benzole  are  among  its  best  solvents,  as  also  tubes.  It  came  then  to  be  used  to  render  cloths 
the  liquid  hydrocarbon,  called  caoutchoucin,  ob-  water-proof,  and  as  its  properties  and  those  of 
tained  by  distilliog  the  crude  caoutchonc.  The  its  compounds  with  sulphur,  for  example,  were 
weak  acids  and  alkaline  solutions  have  no  effect  better  understood,  it  was  found  to  be  adapted 
upon  it.  On  evaporating  its  solution,  the  sub-  to  a  multitude  of  uses.  Its  elasticity  and  flexi- 
stance  is  recovered  in  some  instances  elastic  and  bility  were  qualities  required  in  many  impor- 
dry  as  before,  so  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  tant  surgical  instruments,  some  of  them  of  tu- 
vamtsh,  which  possesses  the  properties  of  the  bularform.  The  elastic  bands  and  threads  found 
original  juice ;  or  it  is  obtained  in  an  adhesive,  numerous  applications  in  the  arts  and  trades ; 
ineiastio  state.  By  some  of  the  English  author-  by  the  bookbinder  they  have  been  used  for  se- 
ities  its  solution  in  linseed  oil,  in  the  proportion  curing  the  leaves  of  books,  giving  flexibility 
of  4  oz.  of  gum  to  1}  lb.  of  oil,  is  recommended  and  freedom  of  opening  to  the  volumes ;  and  for 
as  an  exceUent  varnish  for  making  leather  wa-  a  great  variety  of  springs  they  have  taken 
ter-tight;  but  Booth  states  that  it  is  not  soluble  tiie  place  of  steeL    Upon  the  En^iah  rail- 
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wajB  the  ekstidty  of  eaoutdioiao  in  gradually  vnlcanixed  <Mumt«Iioiio.  To  prepare  this  com- 
resisting  oompression,  has  caused  it  to  l^  poandL  the  crude  article  ia  cat  into  little  pieces 
made  ioto  boners,  which  reduce  the  jar  caused  and  thoronghly  cleansed  from  its  imparities 
by  the  railway  carriages  striking  together.  In  and  adalterationB  by  a  series  of  washing  by 
the  same  way  it  is  ased  in  this  country  in  piles  water,  steam,  and  mechanicsl  applications.  By 
of  circular  disks  for  the  springs  upon  which  these  the  English  process,  the  little  pieces  are  ground 
carriages  rest;  and  a  patent  has  been  granted  and  torn  with  iron  teeth  in  a  cyUodrical  mill  of 
here  for  laying  the  rails  themselves  upon  the  cast  iron,  which  is  so  small  that  6  Iba.  of  caout- 
same  material.  By  reason  of  its  density  and  chouo  make  a  charge.  So  much  heat  is  developed 
flexibility,  it  is  suitable  fi>r  many  of  the  uses  to  in  this  process,  that  cold  water  introduced  to 
which  leather  has  been  ^plied ;  whQe  its  im-  wash  the  substance  is  soon  made  to  bolL  It  is 
perviousness,  and  resistance  to  the  action  of  then  ground  dry  in  another  mill  furni^ed  with 
substances  which  destroy  leather,  give  it  some  chisek,  which  cut  into  the  mass  and  open  a  pas- 
important  advantages  over  this  material.  This  sage  for  the  escape  of  the  confined  air  and  st^m, 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  packing  of  me-  which  burst  out  with  frequent  ezplodona.  A 
tallic  Joints  to  render  them  steam-tight  In  little  quick-lime  is  worked  into  it  in  this  milL 
thin  sheets  it  lias  been  used  for  taking  impressions  In  other  machines  it  Is  kneaded  and  compressed 
of  engravings.  In  this  form  it  is  an  excellent  in  various  ways,  and  finally  a  number  of  the 
material  for  covering  the  mouths  of  bottles,  and  balls  thus  treated  are  brought  together  and  pow- 
for  oilier  applications  requiring  the  exclusion  of  erfully  squeezed  by  a  screw  press  in  cast  iron 
air  and  moisture.  In  a  melted  state  it  makes  moulds,  m  which  being  firmly  secured  the  mass 
lutes  that  are  of  service  in  chemical  operations ;  is  left  for  several  days.  This  process  is  some- 
and  it  may  also  be  moulded  and  haraened  into  what  modified  in  different  establishments.  In 
ornaments  of  intricate  forma.  It  makes  with  some  the  mill  is  not  used,  but  the  cleaned  shreds 
other  ingredients  a  cement^  called  marine  glue,  are  rolled  into  sheets,  from  which  threads  and 
which  is  unsurpassed  in  adhesiveness  when  thin  sheet  rubber  are  sliced  by  the  application 
applied  to  join  surfaces  of  wood,  and  is  not  of  suitable  knives  worked  by  machinery  and 
faceted  by  moisture.  ICasts  of  vessels  have  kept  wet.  The  sheets  are  at  once  ready  for  the 
been  so  firmly  spliced  by  its  varnish,  that  when  purposes  to  which  this  form  u  appliea,  or  bj 
broken,  the  fracture  is  always  found  to  be  in  madiineiy  of  sreat  ingenuity  they  are  cut  into 
the  whole  wood.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  long  threads  of  any  desired  degree  of  fineness, 
timbers  of  a  ship  might  be  more  strongly  glued  If  t£ea  required  to  be  Joined,  a  dean  oblique  cut 
together  by  it,  than  they  are  held  by  bolts.  To  is  made  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  so  as  to  expose 
make  this  glucL  a  pound  of  small  fragments  of  a  fresh  surface  upon  each  piece,  and  on  Uieir 
caoutchouc  is  dissolved  in  about4  gallons  of  reo-  being  brought  together  ana  pressed  with  llie 
tified  coal  tar  naphthiL  the  mixture  being  well  fingers,  they  at  once  form  a  perfect  union,  pro- 
stirred.  In  10  or  12  days,  when  the  liquid  has  vided  no  moisture  or  grease  nas  reached  tneir 
acquired  the  condstence  of  cream,  twice  its  surfaces.  As  the  threads  are  reeled  ofiE^  they 
weight  of  shell-lac  is  added.  It  is  tnen  heated  are  deprived  of  their  elasticity  by  running 
in  an  iron  vessel  having  a  discharge  pipe  at  the  between  the  moistened  fingers  of  a  boy,  who 
bottom.  As  it  melts  it  is  kept  well  stirred,  and  presses  them  so  that  tbej  are  elongated  at  least 
the  liquid  flowing  out  is  received  upon  slabs^  8  times.  After  remaining  on  the  reels  some 
and  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  thm  sheets,  days,  the  threads  are  wound  upon  bobbins,  and 
It  is  applied  after  heating  it  to  248"^  F.,  with  a  are  then  ready  for  weaving  or  braiding.  The 
brush,  being  kept  sufficiently  soft  after  spread-  threads  are  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  a 
ing,  by  pasdng  iron  rollers  of  the  temperature  pound  of  the  caoutchouo  making  by  one  mar 
of  150^  over  the  surface,  as  mur  be  neoessarv,  chine  a  thread  8,000  yards  in  length,  which  by 
until  the  Joining  is  made.  In  England,  blocks  another  machine  Is  divided  into  4,  making 
of  caoutchouc  combined  with  other  substances  82,000  yards  from  one  pound.  Elastic  braids  are 
have  been  used  for  paving  stables,  lobbies,  and  made  by  covering  the  caoutdiouc  with  threads 
halls.  The  entrance  for  carriages  to  Windsor  of  silk  or  other  materisL  In  woven  fiib- 
castle  is  thus  paved.  Among  the  most  promi-  rics,  caoutchouc  threads  make  the  warp, 
nent  of  the  numerous  other  uses  of  this  valuable  while  the  weft  or  cross  threads  are  of  sillc, 
substance,  alone  or  in  combination,  mav  be  cotton,  or  linen.  The  stuff  is  made  elastk 
named  machine  belting^  water  pipes  or  hose,  by  passing  a  hot  iron  over  it,  whicli  causes  tho 
baths  and  dishes  for  photograph  and  chemical  caoutchouo  to  shrink  and  r^^n  its  elasticity, 
purposes,  coverings  of  telegraph  wire,  boots,  Too  great  extension  of  the  articles,  by  which 
shoes,  toys,  life  preservers,  clothing,  furniture  the  gum  would  be  stretched  so  as  to  destroy  its 
covers,  travelling  bags,  tents,  beds,  water  pail&  elasticity,  is  prevented  by  making  alternate 
iic^^  &G.  New  uses  are  constantly  discovered  threads  of  the  warp  of  the  same  material  as  the 
for  it,  OS  new  properties  are  developed  in  the  weft,  so  that  these  shall  receive  the  strain.  By 
various  chemical  and  mechanical  modes  of  treat-  the  process  of  Messrs.  Aubert  and  Gerard,  of 
ing  the  article.— For  most  of  the  purposes  to  Crenelle  near  Paris,  a  perfectly  cylindrical 
which  it  is  now  applied,  it  is  either  uncombined  thread  is  obtained  of  any  size  and  length.  The 
with  other  substances,  or  it  is  In  the  form  of  a  caoutchouc  i^r  being  cleaned  is  converted  into 
Bulphuret  of  caoutchouc,  or  what  is  called  the  a  paste  of  the  oonostence  of  that  made  with 
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flour,  by  macerating  it  13  or  15  boors  with  change;  at  a  temperatnre  abore  280^  F.  it  is 
about  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuret  of  carbon,  charred,  but  it  will  not  melt,  unless  exposed  to 
to  which  ahout  5  per  cent  of  alcohol  is  added,  flame.  In  its  preparation,  after  the  in^^^ients 
The  paste  is  well  kneaded  by  compressing  it  havebeenwellincorporated  together,  it  is  heat- 
through  diaphragms  of  wire  gauze  placed  in  ed  in  dose  vessels  to  nearly  its  charring  point, 
strong  cylinders,  and  is  then  forced  through  a  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  it,  beside  its  more 
line  of  small  holes  at  the  bottom  of  another  cyl*  perfect  elasticity,  a  power  of  resisting  the  action 
inden  The  threads  as  they  issue  from  these  of  the  solvents  which  liquefy  the  natural  pro- 
holes  are  taken  on  a  web  of  velvet,  from  which  duct,  and  also  to  greatly  increase  its  resistance 
they  pass  to  another  of  common  cloth,  and  are  to 'the  action  of  acids  and  other  corrosive 
carried  slowly  along  for  600  or  700  feet,  when  fluids.  Its  adhesiveness  is  lost,  so  that  freshly 
they  have  become  dry  and  hard  by  the  evapo-  cut  surfaces  cannot  be  made  to  unite.  The 
ration  of  the  solvent,  and  are  received  each  one  combination  with  sulphur  has  also  been  effected 
in  alitde  cup.  Another  kind  of  thread  is  that  bv  exposing  the  rubber  to  the  action  of  gal- 
prodoced  by  the  vulcanizing  process,  of  which  phuroos  fluids,  as  the  snlphuret  of  carbon  and 
an  account  will  be  given  further  on.  These,  re-  the  chloride  of  sulphur.  An  immersion  for  1  or 
taining  their  elasticity,  are  woven  only  as  they  2  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  80  or  40  parts  of  sul* 
are  kept  extended  by  weights.  In  their  use  phuret  of  carbon  to  1  of  chloride  of  sulphur,  it 
the  shirred  or  corrugated  fabrics  were  first  pro-  is  found,  will  serve  to  vulcanize  caoutchouc,  this 
duced  by  the  shrinking  of  the  threads  drawing  being  subjected  to  the  usual  high  heat.  While 
l>ack  the  surfjEuses  of  the  cotton  or  other  material  at  this  temperature,  if  compressed  into  moulds, 
to  which  they  were  applied. — ^The  water^proof  as  those  used  in  forming  shoes,  the  form  is  re- 
fabrics,  known  in  Great  Britain  fh>m  the  name  tained  on  cooling.  Magnesia  also  has  been  ap- 
of  the  inventor  as  Mackintoshes,  are  made  by  plied  by  Mr.  Ch>Sdyear,  it  is  said,  for  the  pur- 
eoating  any  cloth  on  one  side  with  a  layer  of  pose  of  giving  that  degree  of  hardness  to  the 
caout<%ouo  varnish ;  or  sometimes  2  strips  of  material,  which  renders  it  well  adapted  for  the 
doth  thus  coated  are  laid  together  and  com-  manufacture  of  fancv  boxes,  combs,  canes,  but- 
pressed  till  they  form  one  body,  with  the  caout-  tons,  knife-handles,  dec.,  its  appearance  and  te- 
ohouc  interposed  between  the  2  parts.  The  dis-  naoity  being  like  that  of  horn,  but  its  elasticity 
agreeable  odor  which  these  stufifs  commonly  re-  has  disappeared.  Sulphur  in  the  proportion  oi 
tdn,  is  left  by  the  coal-naphtha,  turpentine,  or  1  part  to  8  of  caoutchouc  is  probably  all  thai 
other  solvent  employed  to  liquefy  the  caout-  is  essential  to  give  the  hardness,  provided  the 
chouc.  Could  the  natural  juice  be  applied,  as  mixture  be  exposed  to  a  sufficiently  high  tem- 
it  comes  from  the  tree,  and  its  inspissation  take  perature  for  a  long  time.  Magnesia  and  some 
place  upon  the  cloth,  the  dissolving  pro-  other  matters  intrc^uced  have  the  effect  to  light- 
oess  and  its  disagreeable  effects  would  be  en  the  shade.  The  heat  is  applied  to  the  articles 
avoided.  The  steam  from  heated  aromatic  buried  in  pulverized  soapstone  by  the  in^roduo- 
extracts,  and  the  smoke  arising  from  their  com-  tion  of  highly  heated  steam. — ^In  the  different 
bustion  when  made  into  pastilles,  as  also  the  manufactories  oftiiis  article  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
fumes  of  sulphur  mingled  with  the  vapors  of  cesses  have  been  introduced,  and  a  high  degree 
ammonia  and  alcohol,  have  been  used  with  more  of  chemical  skill  and  of  mechanical  ingenuity  has 
or  less  success  to  deodorize  these  fabrics.  They  been  applied  to  perfect  the  operations.  The 
are  also  sometimes  immersed  in  disinfecting  highest  success,  as  is  shown  by  the  superior 
fluids  with  the  same  object.— Vulcanized  caout-  reputation  of  the  goods  even  in  the  English 
ohoue,  which  is  a  combination  of  this  substance  markets,  has  been  attained  in  the  American 
with  sulphur,  was  first  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  establidiments,  the  credit  of  which  is  due 
Goodyear  of  New  York,  to  whom  a  patent  was  to  the  untiring  perseverance  and  ingenuity 
granted  in  Tebruary,  1889.  He  afterward  of  Mr.  Goodyear.  The  following  table  pre- 
patented  another  process  by  which  lead  was  sents  the  U.  S.  imports  and  exports  of  caoutch- 
also  introduced,  in  the  form  of  white  lead,  into  ouc  during  1866  and  1857 : 
the  mixture,  the  white  lead  and  sulphur  being  tmt  Mdinff  jaM,8M*  pmm, 
ground  as  in  preparing  paint.  7  parts  of  the  ^  ^^-           ><*^ 

former  to  6  of  the  latter  and  then  mixed  with    InjP-  ^  JS^/^'*^***"" rSiSS        ^a^& 

26  parts  of  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  some  essen-  Bnmannt  i^m^ots  ^n,fm 

tial  oil.    mie  lead  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  Total  imps,  into  rr.  8.  from  for- 

oompound  more  compact  and  heavy.    Perhaps      •i«ii«>w»triei iM^affla      fi,(na,e4> 

aU  the  peculiar  chemical  properties,  fbr  which         ^ssam       ^m^m 

this  material  is  so  remarkable,  are  as  adv^^^^  ^^tSSS^cJJSJiSS'^.'lT^     $18^         f«^ 

oudy  obtamed  by  the  simpler  mixture  of  sulphur  B»-cxported  of  the  for.  imp.  of 

and  caoutchouc    The  compound  of  sulphur  and  E3^^to^Jm**^imwii*if     ^^           ***^ 

caoutchouc  is  remarkable  for  possessing  a  higher  "^nie-made  aS^tohoiio  ehoes 

degree  of  elasticity  than  caoutchouc  alone,  and    ^^^W^^\;^ '^"rf     ^^^'^         a8i,iM» 

for  retaining  this  at  low  temperatures,  even  be-  ^SSSdiouo. !*.7^. .  .'J!^^.  !v.     6«.609          8ii^ 

low  the  freezing  point ;  neither  is  this  property  

lost  by  the  substance  being  frequentiy  stretchei  Totdoxpa  P.  a.  to  fw.  cwmtrin  %i,v^m        %m^ 

It  also  bears  a  high  degree  of  heat  witiioot  •m^mprin. 
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England  imported  from  foreign  conntriesi  from  caDed  Bonlardrie  island,  which  oontaina  a  litUe 

Jan.  1  to  June  1, 1867, 6,483  cwt  of  caoatchoac,  Bras  d'Or.    Beside  these  sea- water  gal£i,  there 

and  dnring  the  same  period  of  1858,  9,166  cwt  are  several  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  island. 

CAPE,  the  eztremitj  of  a  portion  of  land  Granite  is  found  at  the  Bras  d*0r,g7peam  in  vari* 

projecting  heyond  the  general  line  of  the  shore,  oos  parts.    Coal  in  large  qnantitiea  exists  in  the 

CAPE  ANN,  the  S.  £.  point  of  the  town  of  island,  and  upward  of  60,000  tons  were  raised 

Gloaoester,  Essex  oo^Mass.,  the  N.  limit  of  in  1861.    A  rich  iron  ore  is  also  found.    There 

Massachusetts  haj.    The  whole  of  the  rocky  are  ahout  64,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation^ 

peninsula  forming  this  part  of  Gloucester  is  also  producing  cereals  and  root  crops,  with  hutter 

called  Cape  Ann,  including  the  village  of  Squam  and  cheese.    There  is  a  houndless  supply  of 

in  its  N.  K  part    This  peninsula  is  a  headland  salt  and  fresh  water  &h.    The  inhabitants  are 

of  sienite,  which  forms  low  hills,  over  the  sur-  occupied  in  agriculture  and  fisheries ;  they  also 

face  of  which  the  rode  is  very  generally  ex-  carry  on  domestic  manufiiotures  of  cloth  and 

posed  to  view.    The  lands  are  strewn  with  the  flannels.    The  number  of  vessels  built  in  1861 

gre&test  profusion  of  bowlders,  many  of  great  was  24,  tonnage  2.698,  and  of  boats  469.    The 

size ;   and  beds  of  pure  white  sand  are  inter-  value  of  imports  that  year  was  about  $160,000, 

mixed  with  the  ledges  and  bowlders.    Valuable  and  of  exports  $260,000.    Entrances,  476  vea- 

quarries  of  sienite  for  building  purposes  are  sels,  tonnage  43,848 ;    clearances,  877  vessels, 

worked  most  conveniently  for  shipment    The  tonnage  86,670.    The  vessels  employed  in  the 

place  is  much  exposed  to  the  prevalent  N.  R  fishery  of  1861  numbered  21,  tonnage  468, 

storms;  but  it  offers  a  small,  well-sheltered  haiv  with  83  men;  and  the  boats  664,  with  1JS98 

bor  among  the  rooks,  where  coasting  vessels  men.    The  quantities  of  fish  cured  were :  aiy- 

oiteo  take  refuge.    There  are  on  the  shores  fish,    21,468;    salmon,  844  barrels;  shad,  28 

of  this  harbor  2  fixed  lights,  600  to  600  yards  barrels;    mackerel,    9,428    barrels;    herring^ 

apart,  and  90  feet  above  Uie water.  Lat  42^  88^  6,118  barrels;  alewives,  63  barrels;  whUe  the 

18"  N.,  long.  70°  84'  42"  W.    Distance  from  fish  oil  obtained  amounted  to  nearly  26  per  cent 

BotAaa  31  m.,  N.  E.  by  E.  of  the  quantity  famished  by  the  other  parts  of 

CAPE  BABELMANDEB,  formerly  called  Nova  Scotia.— The  first  settlement  in  the  island 
Jebel-Manhali,  is  a  conical  basaltic  rock,  866  was  made  in  1712,  by  the  French,  who  called  it 
feet  high,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  strait  of  the  same  Itle  SovaU^  and  who  constructed  8  years  after- 
name,  between  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  Abys-  ward  the  fortification  of  Louisburg,  on  the 
sinia,  uniting  the  Red  sea  with  the  Indian  ocean.  8.  K  coast.    It  was  taken  from  them  by  the 

CAPE  BEARN,  a  promontory  of  France,  on  British  colonists  of  New  England  in  1746,  and 

the  Mediterranean.    On  Mount  Bdam,  which  is  now  included  within  the  government  of  Nova 

forms  its  summit  is  a  first  class  light-house.  Scotia,  returns  2  members  to  the  Nova  Scotia 

CAPE  BLANCO,  or  Oxfobd,  near  the  8.  house  of  assembly,  and  is  divided  into  8  counties, 

W.  part  of  Oregon  territory,  is  near  the  mouth  namely  Cape  Breton,  Victoria,  and  Inverness, 

of  Kogne  river  on  the  Pacifio  ooast  Pop.  of  both  counties  in  1861,  27,680;  11,498 

CAPE  BOEO  (anc.  LHybawn  Pronumtorium)  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics.  8,968  members 

Is  on  the  W.  ooast  of  Sicily,  1  mile  from  Marsa-  of  the  Free  church,  8,462  or  the  diurch  of 

la.    It  is  the  point  of  SicUy  nearest  to  ancient  Scotland,  2,166  of  the  church  of  En^and;  the 

Carthage,  and  at  an  earlv  period  became  an  im-  Presbyterian  church  of  Nova  Scotia,  106 ;  Bap* 

portent  naval  station.  !f  he  naval  victory  of  the  tista,  631 ;  Methodists,  686 ;  Independents,  78 ; 

Romans  over  the  Carthaginians,  which  put  an  end  the   rest  consisting   of  other  denominations, 

to  the  first  Panic  war.was  gained  near  this  point  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  native  Indiana. 

CAPE  BOJADOK,  of  western  Africa,  is  CAPE  CARTHAGE,  a  promontory  of  N. 

formed  by  the  termination  of  a  range  of  Mount  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean*    Traces  cf  the 

Atlas,  and  until  doubled  by  the  Portuguese  in  ancient  city  of  Carthage  are  found  near  it 

1488,  had  long  been  the  b.  limit  of  European  CAPE  CATOCHE,  a  headland  at  the  N.  £. 

navigation.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  Central 

CAPE  BON,  or  Ras  Addsb,  a  headland  of  America.  It  was  on  this  spot  that  Ihe  Spaniards 

Tunis,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  northern-  first  landed  on  the  American  continent^  and 

most  point  of  Africa.  Bemal  Diaz  tells  us  that  within  6  miles  of  the 

CAPE  BRETON,  a  British  American  colony  cape  they  saw  a  large  town  which  they  named 

8.  E.  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  lying  be^  Grand  Cairo. 

tween  lat  46""  27'  and  47^  6'  N.,  and  between  CAPE  CHARLES  is  at  the  N.  entrance  of 
long.  69^  40'  and  61^  40'  W.;  area  8,120  sq.  m.  Chesapeake  bay,  and  forms  the  S.  extremitjr  of 
It  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the  gut  of  Northampton  co.,  Ya.  N.  K  of  it,  on  Smith's 
CaoBo  and  St.  George's  bay.  The  island  con-  island^is  a  light-house  with  a  revolving  light 
tarns  some  hiffh  hind^  and  the  coast  Lb  well  hi-  CAPE  CLARENCE  is  a  headland  at  the  N. 
dented  with  narbors.  The  Bras  d'Or  is  a  re-  extremity  of  Jones's  sound,  Bafiln's  bay.  It  is 
markable  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  almost  divides  surrounded  by  inaccessible  mountiuns  whose 
the  island  into  2  parts,  and  occupies  a  very  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
large  part  of  the  insular  outline.  It  is  66  m.  CAPE  CLEAR,  a  headhind  of  co.  Cork,  Ire- 
long  and  20  m.  wide,  and  varies  from  70  to  land,  is  on  an  island  of  1,606  acres,  withalight- 
800  feet  in  depth.    In  it  there  is  an  idand  house  on  an  abrupt  difiT  466  feet  high. 
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CAFE  COAST  CASTLE,  a  town  and  fort  of  ernors  as  shonid  by  common  consent "  be  chosen. 

Africa  and  capital  of  the  British  settlements  on  At  that  time  the  extremity  of  the  cape  does  not 

the  ooast  of  New  Guinea ;  pop.  about  10,000.  appear  to  have  been  so  entirely  destitute  of  i^- 

The  town  is  regnlarly  buUt,  in  a  well-wooded  cultural  interest  as  it  has  since  become.    The 

but  poorly  watered  district,  and  has  a  damp,  nn*  pil^pms  found  on  the  shores  patches  where  the 

healthy  climate.    It  exports  gold  dust,  palm  Indians  had  planted  com,  and  obtained  supplies 

oil,  maize,  and  tortoise  shelL    The  settlement  of  the  grain.    Mention,  too,  is  made  of  their 

is  governed  by  a  president  of  council  and  subor-  bringing  back  to  the  vessel  a  boat  load  of  juni- 

dinate  officers.    The  fort,  which  is  the  best  on  per.    The  lower  portion  of  the  cape  is  for  the 

the  coast,  stands  on  a  granite  rock  projecting  most  part  a  waste  of  barren  sand-hills,  covered 

into  the  sea,  and  has  near  it  2  small  outposts  only  here  and  there  with  a  little  beach-grass; 

called  Fort  William  and  Fort  Victoria.  among  them  are  found  numerous  ponds,  by  the 

CAPE  COD,  the  sandy  peninsula  making  sidesof  which  a  little  arable  land  is  occasionally 
the  S.  £.  extremity  of  MMachnsetts,  and  (ex-  obtained;  and  along  the  shores  are  extensive 
cepting  the  neighboring  islands)  co-extensive  salt-water  marshes.  Toward  the  head  of  the 
with  Barnstable  co«,  already  described.  This  cape  pitch-pine  and  oak  trees  of  several  species 
tongue  of  land,  commencing  at  the  line  between  form  extensive  forests,  in  which  the  pines  pro- 
Plymouth  and  Sandwich,  extends  E.  about  85  dominate.  In  Sandwicn  and  Plymouth  is  a  wide 
miles,  its  width  beyond  Sandwich  rarely  ex-  range  still  occupied  by  the  wild  deer,  the  only 
oeedinff  8  miles.  It  then  bends  to  the  N.  and  place  in  Massachusetts  in  which  they  have  not 
gradually  to  the  N.  W.,  extending  about  80  miles  been  exterminated.  The  cape  is  more  destitute 
forther.  The  curve  still  continues  around  to  of  rocky  formations  than  of  trees.  Not  a 
the  W.,S.,  and  E.,  enclosing  Uie  fine  land-locked  ledge  raises  itself  anywhere  above  the  sand, 
harbor  of  Provincetown.  This  latter  portion  nor  is  one  met  with  by  sinking  wells,  until 
does  not  average  half  the  width  of  the  former,  passing  in  a  northerly  direction  beyond  the 
and  is  greatly  indented  by  bays,  both  on  the  oounds  of  Plymouth.  Bowlders  are  abundant, 
outer  and  inner  sides.  The  northern  extremity  and  often  of  great  size,  particularly  near  the 
18  called  Race  Point.  On  this  there  is  a  revolv-  head  of  the  cape.  The  depth  of  sand  is  no- 
ing  light  155  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  where  known.  About  Provmcetown  it  is  kept 
kt.  42^  Z'  40"  N.,  and  long.  70^  W  48"  W.  There  in  motion  by  the  winds,  and  its  hills  are  shifting 
are,  however,  many  other  light-houses  upon  the  dunes.  The  curved  form  of  the  extremity  sug- 
cape,  and  the  so-called  Cape  Cod  light  is  on  the  gests  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  produced 
Clay  Pounds  (highlands),  200  feet  above  high-  by  the  prevalence  and  preponderance  of  the  N. 
water  mark,  in  lat  42^  2'  24"  N.,  and  long.  70"*  E.  winds,  the  heavy  surf  rolling  up  the  sands 
4'  18''  W.  This  is  a  fixed  light  Cape  Cod  bay  upon  the  diore,  and  the  winds  moving  them 
is  the  body  of  water  included  in  the  arm  of  the  gradually  toward  the  S.  W. — Though  a  sandy  dis- 
cape  and  opening  into  Massachusetts  bay  on  the  triot,  the  cape  is  no  barren  waste ;  its  numerous 
N. — Cape  Cod  was  discovered  May  15, 1602,  by  bays  furnish  many  harbors,  and  about  these 
Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  of  the  bark  Con*  are  pleasant  and  thriving  villages  of  intelligent 
cord  of  Dartmouth,  in  an  expedition  of  dis-  and  enterprinng  people.  Their  chief  means  of 
oovery,  made  principally  at  the  expense  of  support  are  navigation,  fishing,  and  the  manu- 
Henry,  earl  of  Southampton,  friend  and  patron  facture  of  salt  These  towns  are  the  nurseries 
of  Shakespeare.  To  the  *'  mighty  headland,*'  of  seamen,  and  have  furnished  the  masters  of 
as  he  called  it,  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Cod,  many  of  the  best  ships  of  the  American  mer- 
from  the  quantity  of  codfish  taken  off  its  shores,  chant  service.  They  belong  to  the  class  referred 
His  people  landed  and  spent  a  day  wandering  to  by  Edmund  Burke  in  his  address  to  the  house 
about — the  first  authenticated  visit  of  whites  ofcommonsin  1774,  a  class  then  as  now  favorably 
upon  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  Captain  60s-  known  in  aU  parts  of  the  world :  "  No  sea  that 
nold  cruised  around  outside  the  cape  to  Buz-  is  not  vexed  by  their  fisheries;  no  climate  that 
zard's  bay,  and  landing  on  one  of  the  Elizabeth  is  not  witness  of  their  toils.  Neither  the  perse- 
iidands  spent  some  weeks  exploring,  and  taking  in  verance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France, 
sassafras,  with  which  he  returned'to  England,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English 
The  next  year,  1 608,  another  English  expemtion,  enterprise,  ever  carried  their  most  perilous  mode 
employing  2  vessels,  1  of  50  and  1  of  26  tons,  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
made  the  same  voyage,  passing  also  along  Hio  been  pursued  by  this  people." 
cape.  It  continued  to  be  known  to  the  occasional  CAPE  COLONY,  or  Cafk  of  Qooj>  Hope,  a 
voyagers  of  this  period;  but  on  Nov.  9, 1620.  colony  of  Great  Britain  in  the  southernmost  por- 
it  was  especially  made  memorable  by  the  arrival  tion  of  Africa,  between  lat  28''  88'  and  84"^  61' 
of  the  Mayflower,  which  brought  to  New  8.,  long.  IS**  and  28""  E.  Area  estimated  b^ 
En^and  the  first  company  of  permanent  British  aathorities  at  250,000  sq.  m.,  though  it 
settlers,  and  the  next  day  cast  anchor  in  the  does  not  exceed  200,000  according  to  the  best 
harbor  of  Provincetown.  Here,  on  the  llth,  Germangeographers.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Gbt- 
before  the  company  disembarked,  was  drawn  riep,  or  Orange  river,  N.  E.  and  K  by  the  Eeis- 
np  and  signed  by  the  males  the  since  fiunona  kamma,  Great  Kei,  and  Kraai,  or  Grey  river, 
compact,  by  which  they  became  a  body  pol-  8.  K  by  the  Southern  ocean,  S.  and  W.  by  the 
it&o,  snbject  ^to  soch   government  and  gov-  Atlantic.  Its  greatest  length  from  the  Ct^  pen- 
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insnlA  to  the  moath  of  the  Keiflkamma  rirer  flowing  Into  the  tea  on  the  S.  ooast  are  the 
is  oyer  600  m^  its  breadth  over  400  m*    The  Breede  (Broad)  liyer,  the  Ganrits  or  Kiysna, 
formation  of  the  snrfaoe  is  that  of  a  terraced  the  Oamtooa,  the  Bandaj,  the  Boahniaa'^  the 
ooantry  rising  from  the  S.  coast  bj  a  seriee  of  Great  Fish,  and  the  Eeidcanuna  riyere ;  on  the 
parallel  chains  of  ragged  and  barren  mountains  W.  coast  the  Great  Berg  riyer,  and  the  Olifant 
toward  the  broad  table-land  which  extends  from  or  Elephant  riyer.  The  Orange  riyer  f disooyered 
the  Orange  riyer  K.  far  beyond  the  tropic    This  in  1777  by  Oapt  Gordon,  and  named  in  honor  of 
table-land  is  marked  off  to  the  S.  by  a  mountain  the  dynasty  of  Orange),  haying  a  length  of  1,200 
range  sweeping  from  lat  SO^  in  a  crescent-like  m.,  an  ayerage  width  of  1  m.,  and  during  the 
form  2**  80'  8.,  then  £.  and  N.  £.,  where  it  rainy  season  a  depth  of  50  feet,  flows  through 
connects  with  the  Amatola  mountains  of  Oaf*  the  larger  part  of  southern  Africa  from  K  to 
fraria.    Portions  of  this  range  are  the  Roggeyeld  W. ;  but  only  on  its  upper  course  is  it  reached 
(rye-field),  Nieuwyeld  (new-fieldX  and  Sneeuw  hy  the  colony.    The  Great  ilsh  riyer  (the  Bio 
(snow)  mountains,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  AfanU  of  the  Portuguese)  rises  i^ut  960  m. 
rise  to  an  eleyation  of  10,000  feet  aboye  the  from  its  mouth.    But  nearly  all  the  riyers  in 
leyel  of  the  ocean.    The  flats  lyinff  back  of  this  the  colony  haye  the  chaxacteristics  of  wild  tor- 
girdle  of  mountains  haye  a  hard,  clayey  soil,  rents,  drying  up  almost  entirely  at  times,  or 
without  any  yegetation  except  in  the  yidnity  leaying  only  shallow  pools  of  brackish  water, 
of  the  Orange  riyer.     The  2d  terrace  (going  and  again  swelling  to  a  foimidaUe  hei^t,  SJH^ 
from  N.  to  8.)  consists  of  the  Bough  Bogge-  ing  their  courses,  which  haye  more  resemblance 
Teld,  the  Warm  (or  low)  Bokkeyeld,  the  Gold  to  deep  rayines  than  riyer  beds^  to  their  utmost 
Bokkeyeld,  and  the  Great  Earroa  a  sort  of  capacity.    In  consequence  of  these  deep  beds, 
table-land   or  eleyated  basin,  thinly  ooyered  most  of  the  riyers  are  not  eyen  suitaUe  for  the 
with  an  argillaceous  soil,  largely  impregnated  purpose  of  irrigation. — ^The  coast  is  indented  by 
with  iron  upon  a  substratum  of  rock  or  grayel.  seyeral  bays,  yis. :  Table  bay,  False  bay,  Mossel 
This  arid  pbin,  coyering  an  area  of  oyer  20,000  bay,  Algoa  bay,  and  Waterioo  bay.    The  south- 
sq.  m.,  at  a  medium  height  of  8,000  feet,  is  for  em  coast  is  full  of  reefi^  and  a  large  bank 
f  of  the  year  as  hard  as  baked  brick,  and  almost  (LaguUas)  extends  to  lat  87^  80^  fi.,  render- 
without  any  yestiges  of  yegetation.    Only  in  ing  the  nayigation  difilcult  and  dangerous.—- 
early  spring,  when  the  rain,  descending  in  tor-  Two-fifUks  <»  the  soil  of  the  colony  consist 
rents,  fills  the  otherwise  empty  riyer  beds  to  of  arid  ridges  and  sandy  plains ;  of  the  re- 
oyerflowing   plants    appear   with    surprising  mainder,  a  large  portion  affords  excellent  pas* 
rapidity.    The  W.  descent  of  the  2d  terrace  is  ture  for  horses  and  cattie,  but  is  unfit  for 
formed  by  the  Eamis  and  Tnlbagh  chain,  which  agricultnralpurposes  on  account  of  the  want  of 
beffins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elephant  riyer,  in  inisation.  The  S.W.district8are  the  most  fertile, 
wild  and  craggy  isolated  rocks  of  most  singular  producing  grain  and  wine  in  abundance ;  exten- 
forms,  which,  coming  more  closely  together  as  siye  forests  coyer  the  8.  slope  of  the  Uteniqaa 
the  range  sweeps  to  the  E.,  at  last  unite  in  the  and  Zitzikamma  mountains,  but  the  interior  of 
compact  mass  of  the  Esrroo.    The  8.  descent  is  the  country  is  not  inyiting.    It  consists  of  the 
fl>rmed  by  the  Zwarteberge  (Black  mountains)  roughest  mountain  scenery,  barren  and  parched 
running  nearly  400  m.  flrom  W.  to  £.,  and  by  a  plains,  yalleys  without  trees  or  water-courns^ 
parallel  chain  ranning  (under  the  names  of  the  rerj  picture  of  dreariness  and  desolation, 
Zwellendam,  Uteniqua,  and  Zitzikamma  moun-  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  beantifiu 
tains)  from  Worcester  8.  K  to  Zwellendam,  scenery  of  Natal  and  Oaffhuria.  But  these  draw- 
thenoe  £.  about  200  m.  to  the  mouth  of  the  backs  are  in  some  degree  balanoed  by  the  most 
Great  Fish  riyer.    The  ayerage  height  of  these  salubrious  climate  to  be  found  in  Uie  woiid. 
ranges  is  4,000  feet ;  their  greatest  eleTation^  For  those  whose  health  has  been  shattered  by 
6,500  feet.    The  8d  or  lowest  terrace  is  the  the  climate  of  India  a  residence  at  the  Gape  is 
coast  district,  the  8.  W.  comer  of  which  is  filled  an  almost  nnfailinff  cure.    During  the  summer 
by  the  ragged  and  precipitous  Table  mountain  (Sept.  to  April),  tne  temperature  yaries  firom 

8,582  feetX  while  the  Hottentot  Holland,  or  70''  to  00^  F.,  and  the  atmosphere  is  steadily 

rakenstein  range,  radiating  near  Worcester  cooled  by  81 K  winds.    The  extremes  of  tem- 

flrom  the  Tulbagh  and  the  Zwellendara  chains,  perature  in  the  winter  or  rainy  season  are  40^ 

sweeps  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  E.  coast,  and  60^.    The  mean  of  the  year  is  65^.    The 

terminating  in  Gape  Han^^ip.     Between  this  deficiency  and  irregularity  of  rains  in  the  ter- 

range  and  the  Gape  peninsula  or  Table  moun-  raced  plains  of  the  interior  is  one  oi  the  greatest 

tains,  there  extends  a  broad  sandy  plain,  the  impediments  to  agriculture.  In  some  traiot%  bor^ 

Gape  fiats,  from  which  it  would  iq>pear  probable  derin^  upon  the  Great  Karroo,  there  has  been 

that  in  former  times  the  peninsula  was  surround-  no  ram  during  8  years,  but  when  it  does  come 

ed  by  the  sea.    The  mountains  belong  to  the  it  descends  in  torrents  that  swell  the  smallest 

sandstone  formation,  resting  upon  a  basis  of  streams  to  extraordinary  magnitude, — ^Theoolo- 

granite.    Where  the  granite  rises  aboye  the  ny  is  not  yery  rich  in  mineral  products.    Salt 

leyel  of  the  surrounding  countiy,  it  giyes  rise  abounds  near  Algoa  bay  and  Sebastian's  bay; 

to  many  streams  of  water,  but  otherwise  aridity  copper  ore  has  been  worked  within  the  last  6 

preyails. — ^Riyers  are  numerous,  but  yery  few  or  8  yesrs  with  connderable  success;  iron  ore 

of  them  are  nayigable.    The  more  important  and  coal  haye  also  been  found;  galena  in  the 
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district  of  TJjteDhage ;  manganese  in  the  dis-  ants  of  former  slaves  or  resoned  fcota  the  slaTO- 
trict  of  Albany.  Lime  is  prepared  in  large  traders  hj  the  British  cmisers,  are  perhaps  still 
quantities  from  fossil  shells,  of  which  extensive  more  vicious  than  the  Hottentots.  They  abhor 
beds  have  been  found  in  the  district  of  UJten-  steady  labor,  and  prefer  to  sostain  a  vagabond 
hage. — ^Tfae  vegetation  of  the  Gape  colony  is  life  by  pilfering.  The  Malays  are  industrionS| 
extraordinary  in  richness  and  variety.  It  is  ekilfal,  and  thriving,  bnt  at  the  same  time  very 
wholly  different  from  that  of  tropical  Africa,  passionate^  vindictive,  and  violent.  They  pro* 
and  more  similar  to  that  of  Australia,  though  zess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  A  cross  of  the 
the  gum  tree,  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  Dutch  and  Malays,  generally  named  Afrioandere^ 
the  Australian  flora^  is  wanting  at  the  Oape.  are  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  forms  of  their 
Bulbous  plants  and  heaths  grow  in  beautiful  women.  The  Undoes,  about  25,000  in  number, 
varieties,  also  proteaesaj  restiaeemy  and  eupAor-  formerly  inhabited  the  country  S.  W.  of  Port 
lim.  Timber  is  scarce.  Of  indigenous  fruits  Katal,  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  power- 
there  are  few ;  but  all  kinds  of  fruit  intro-  ful  Ziilu  tribe.  They  are  rapidly  advancing  in 
duoed  from  Europe  are  grown  in  abundance. —  civilization.  Among  the  white  inhabitants  of 
The  &nna  comprises  a  great  variety  of  wild  the  colo^  the  Dutcii  element  largely  predom* 
animals,  such  as  the  elenhant,  rhinoceros,  hippo-  inates.  While  the  British  for  the  greatest  pari 
potamus,  lion,  leopard,  hyena,  jackal,  zebrai  live  in  the  towns  and  cities  as  merchants,  snop- 
quagga,  masked  boar,  antelope,  monkey,  rao-  keepers,military  and  civil  officers,  dec.,  the  large 
ooon,  squirrel ;  but  most  of  these  have  become  msjoritv  of  the  farmers  are  descendants  of  the 
rare  in  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country,  original  Dutch  colonbts.  These  Boers^  as  they 
Only  on  the  immense  table-land  back  of  the  3d  are  called,  have  preserved  the  leading  charao- 
mountain  range  the  antelope,  elk,  springbok,  teristics  of  their  Dutch  ancestors ;  they  are  a 
and  elephant  still  roam  in  herds  of  incredible  sturdy,  cool-tempered,  steady,  and  energetio 
numbers.  Yet  even  there  hunting  is  very  dif-  race;  thrifty,  industrious,  and  of  good  moral 
ficult.  The  Cape  buffalo  Qh>s  Caffer\  a  power-  character.  The  tenacity  with  which  they  dung 
fol  and  untamable  animal,  has  disappeared  from  to  their  cuatoms,  their  local  institutions^  and 
the  plains,  and  is  only  met  with  in  the  recesses  their  national  character,  long  rendered  them 
of  the  mountains.  Ostriches  abound  on  the  objects  of  the  strong  antipathy  of  tiie  British,  aa 
Great  Karroo.  Large  herds  of  elephants  are  antipathy  heartily  reciprocated  by  them.  But 
found  in  Natal.  As  both  sexes  of  them  have  within  the  last  decade  the  mutual  hatred  and 
tasks  of  extraordinary  size,  they  are  eagerly  distrust  have  been  greatly  diminished.  Those 
hnnted  by  the  settlers.  The  hippopotamus  is  Boers  who  live  at  the  outposts  of  civilization  in 
also  hunted  on  account  of  his  tusks,  which  are  th^  immediate  vicinity  of  the  savages,  are,  how- 
even  higher  in  price  than  those  of  elephants,  ever,  naturally  in  some  degree  savages  them- 
Of  domestic  animals  only  sheep  and  dogs  are  selves.  The  Boers  are  generally  well  edncatedf 
Indigenous.  Horses,  asses,  mules,  goats,  and  and  there  are  scarcely  any  among  them  who 
catUe  have  been  introduced  from  Europe.  Be*  cannot  read  and  write  the  Dutch  languagew 
side  many  kinds  of  birds  of  prey,  the  country  They  are  also  pious  and  strict  observers  of  all 
produces  pelicans,  flamingoes,  cranes,  ibis,  snipe,  religious  customs.  Most  of  the  men  are  tall  and 
quails,  partridges,  in  numerous  varieties.  Fish  herculean  in  appearance ;  of  the  young  women 
of  all  kinds  abound  on  the  coast  and  near  many  are  distinguished  for  a  sort  of  miyestio 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers. — ^The  entire  popu-  beauty ;  but  at  an  advanced  age  both  sexes  in- 
lation  of  the  colony  was,  in  1856,  stated  to  be  cline  to  obedty.  According  to  the  8  principal 
270,000.  Of  this  number  about  120,000  were  products  of  their  industry  they  are  known  as 
persons  of  color,  and  160,000  whites.  The  n  ine  Boers,  Com  Boers,  and  Cattle  Boers.  The 
colored  population  consists  of  Hottentots  or  Wine  Boers  are  the  wealthiest.  Agriculture  is 
Quaequoes,  Oaffres  or  Fingoes  (a  nickname  still  in  a  very  primitive  state,  it  being  impossi- 
meaning  poor  people,  given  to  them  by  their  ble  to  apply  skilful  and  complicated  implements 
former  adversaries,  the  Zulu  Caffres),  negroes,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  having  them 
and  Malays^  the  descendants  of  Malav  Saves  repaired  or  replaced.  The  Cattle  Boers  are  the 
introduced  in  former  times  by  the  Dutch.  The  least  educated  and  worst  mannered  of  the  whole 
Hottentots  are  a  weak  race,  of  small  stature  class. — ^According  to  Herodotus,  it  is  probable 
(less  than  5  feet),  a  yellow-brownish  complexion,  that  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  was  discovered  hj 
and  repulsive  features,  confirming  by  their  ap-  Phosnician  navigators  as  early  as  610  B.  G. 
pearance  the  opinions  of  the  old  Dutch  colonists  It  was  2,096  years  later  when  the  Portuguese 
that  they  are  only  a  connecting  link  between  Bartholomew  Diaz  reached  it.  On  Nov.  20. 
mim  and  monkey.  Those  living  in  the  colony  1497,  Yasco  da  6ama  rounded  the  cape  and 
have  learned  to  discontinue  many  of  the  most  pursued  his  course  to  Indi&  But  tlie  Portn- 
filthy  and  disgusting  habits  of  their  savage  guese  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  Gape 
brethren,  but  are  lazy,  shiftless,  and  intemper-  country.  It  was  not  before  A.  D.  1600  that 
ate.  Since,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  they  the  Dutch  East  India  company  established 
have  been  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  a  colony  there,  in  order  to  raise  provisions  for 
whiter  their  number  has  rapidly  diminished,  vessels  going  to  India.  In  1652  Cape  Town  was 
The  Hottentot  half-breeds  are  more  industrious  strongly  fortified.  The  colony  prospered  ad- 
and  intdligent.    The  negroes,  mostly  descend-  noirably  in  spite  of  continued  h'oetitities  between 
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tiie  Battlora  and  the  natiTe  tribes.  An  attaek  yidons  (oonntiee),  and  the  eastern,  compriang 
of  the  British  daring  the  American  revolation-  10  divisions.  The  western  province  inclndes 
ary  war  was  repulsed,  but  in  1795  the  colonr  the  capital,  Cape  Town.  Other  important  places 
was  conquered  by  the  British  forces  under  Ad-  are  Wjnberg,  Constantia  (whence  the  famous 
miral  Elphinstone  and  Gen.  Clarke.  Though  Constantia  wine  derives  it  name\  and  Simon's 
restored  to  Holhmd  in  1808,  it  was  annexed  Town.  The  whole  Cape  peninsuU  (32  m.  long, 
once  more  to  Great  Britain  in  1806,  and  finally  0  to  8  m.  broad)  is  included  in  the  western  prov* 
oeded  by  Holland  in  1814.  The  application  of  ince. — ^The  eastern  province  is  a  comparstiTely 
the  British  colonial  system  to  the  Cape  country,  new  country,  having  hardly  been  settled  before 
the  curtailment  of  the  privileges  formerly  en-  1820,  when  6,000  Scottish  emigrants  were  sent 
Joyed  by  the  settlers,  the  emancipation  of  the  there  by  the  home  government.  The  principal 
Hottentots  in  1829,  and  the  general  tendency  towns  are  Graham^s  Town  and  Port  Elizabcrtii. 
of  the  Briti^  rulers  to  put  the  savage  native  Every  division  is  presided  over  by  a  civil 
tribes  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  settlers,  did-  commissioner,  who  acts  also  as  resident  magis- 
gusted  the  Dutch  Boers,  who  alter  a  protracted  trate,  or  Justice  of  the  peace,  possessing  a  lim- 
struggle  of  more  than  2io  years  succeeded  in  efr-  ited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Miuiy  divi- 
tab^ing  2  independent  republics  beyond  the  sions  are  subdivided  into  districts,  each  with  a 
boundaries  of  the  colony.  (See  Bokbs.)  Beside  resident  magistrate  of  its  own.  The  districts 
thesemovementsof  the  Boers,  the  history  of  the  are  again  subdivided  into  feld  cornetcies,  in 
Cape  colony  under  British  rule  consists  main-  which  the  feld  comets  (meaning  hi^  bailifk  or 
ly  of  wars  with  the  CafEi-es.  Five  distinct  wars  chief  constables)  are  the  principal  officers.  The 
were  carried  on  against  them,  viz. :  1811-12 ;  legislative  authority  of  ttie  colony  is  held  by  the 
1819,  by  which  the  boundary  of  the  colony  was  governor,  who  is  appointed  by  tlie  crown,  and  2 
extended  to  the  Eeiakamma  river ;  1885,  when  chambers  called  legislative  council  and  assembly, 
the  country  lying  between  the  Keiskamma  and  Eight  members  from  the  western  and  7  from  tiie 
Ed  rivers  was  annexed  to  the  colony,  but  af-  eastern  province,  chosen  for  a  term  of  10  years 
terward  restored ;  184(^-^48,  in  consequence  of  by  the  whole  body  of  electors  in  each  province, 
which,  the  country  between  the  Eeiskamma  upon  a  general  ticket,  constitute  the  council,  but 
and  Eei  rivers  was  constituted  by  Gov.  Sir  no  one  can  be  elected  who  is  not  in  possession 
Harry  Smith  as  a  vassal  state  under  the  name  of  £1,000  worth  of  landed  property  or  £2,000 
of  British  Caffraria;  and  1850-^58,  when  a  worthof  landed  and  personal  property  together, 
formidable  insurrection  of  the  Caffires,  resem-  Any  elector  may  give  to  one  candidate  as  many 
bling  in  many  respects  the  Indian  rebellion  of  votes  as  there  are  candidates  to  be  chosen. 
1857,  was  suppressed  with  great  difficulty  and  The  members  of  assembly,  46  in  number,  are 
after  many  reverses  of  the  British  arms.  In  elected  for  a  term  of  6  years  by  towns  and 
order  to  tranquillize  the  Caf&es  and  to  keep  election  districts.  The  qualification  of  electors 
them  in  permanent  subjection,  the  British  gov-  is  the  occupation  of  fixed  property  worth  £25. 
emment  established  in  1856  and  '57  a  military  The  governor  may  dissolve  both  houses  or  onlv 
colony  in  British  Caffi'aria,  consisting  of  severiu  the  assembly.  The  queen  may  disallow  any  biU 
thousand  members  of  the  German  legion,  which  assented  to  by  the  governor,  within  2  years  of 
had  been  organized  during  the  oriental  war  by  its  receipt — ^The  colonial  government  contrib- 
Gen.  Stutteraeim.  Nevertheless,  in  the  spring  utes  to  the  support  of  clergymen  of  most  of  the 
of  1858  one  of  the  most  powerful  Caffre  chie>  Christian  denominations.  The  number  of  mem- 
tains,  Moshesh,  cMef  of  the  Bosutus,  who  num-  bers  of  the  principal  denominations  was  in 
ber  ^out  20,000  warriors  and  had  been  subject-  1854 :  .Dutch  Keformed  60,000,  churdi  of  Eng- 
ed  by  the  British  in  1858,  rose  in  arms  against  haxd  12,000,  Weslevans  10,000,  Roman  Catho- 
the  Orange  river  republic,  and  it  was  anticipa-  lies  8,500,  Indepenoents  7,000,  Lutherans  1,500. 
ted  that  he  would  also  invade  the  neighboring  — ^Free  schools  are  provided  for  in  every  dis- 
British  province. — Ever  since  the  emigration  of  trict.  There  are  also  2  colleges  in  the  colony, 
the  Boers  great  discontent  had  prevailed  in  the  — ^The  industry  of  the  colony  b  inconsiderable, 
colony  because  of  the  want  of  a  free  represent-  Manufectories  of  soap,  wagons,  hardware,  and 
fttlve  government  When,  in  1848,  the  British  hats  produce  scarcely  enough  for  home  consump- 
government  proposed  to  send  a  number  of  con-  tion.  The  internal  commerce  is  not  yet  mndh 
victs  to  Uie  Cape,  tiiis  discontent  grew  almost  developed  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  means 
into  open  rebelUon,  compelling  the  government  of  communication,  but  the  import  and  export 
to  desist  from  its  puipose.  It  became  evident  trade  has  greatiy  increased  under  the  British 
also,  during  the  Cam-e  war  of  1850,  that  the  rule,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 
colonists  were  unwilling  to  sustain  a  govern-  import*.  bport*.         tomw* 

ment  which  denied  them  rights  that  had  been  18M ««.ob8        ^^*Si         *!**^5 

granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  colonies.  ifS::::;  s^sw         ^Sm         sotoS 

Having  at  last  become  aware  of  this  state  of  i8«>.'.'i.'.'.'i,S77,ioi  C87,S58         Si<is$ 

things,  the  British  government  in  1853  yielded  \^ ^'gjgj        ^Jgg*         "8^ 

to  the  demands  of  the  colonists,  and  granted  ^^ 

.them  a  constitution  which  from  an  English  point  The  exports  include  also  goods  reexported ;  the 

•of  view  is  very  liberal.    The  colony  is  divided  value  of  the  produce  of  the  colony  exported  in 

into  2  provinces,  the  western,  comprising  8  di-  1858  was  £782,245.    The  principal  articles  of 
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export  are :  vool,  wine,  hides  and  skins,  aloes,  of  the  strait  of  Mesona,  opposite  the  rock  of 

whalebone,   Ivor/,  ostrich   feathers,  beeswax,  Scylla,  on  thecoastofOalabria.   The  hill  aboTS 

and  dried  fruits.  .  The' exports  of  wool  to  Eng-  the  cape  is  fortified. 

land  were  21,607  bales  from  Jan.  1  to  Jaly  1,  GAPE  FEAR,  the  S.  point  of  SmitVs  island, 

1857,  and  23,880  bales  during  the  same  period  near  the  mouth  of  Gape  Fear  rirer,  N.  0.  About 

in   1858.    The  total   exports   in  1853  were  1  mile  from  the  shore  stands  Bald  Head  light- 

7,864,608  lbs.    The  total  value  of  exports  from    house.  

the  British  possessions  in  Africa  to  the  U.  S.  GAPE  FEAR  RIVER  is  formed  by  the 

during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1856,  was  union  of  Haw  and  Deep  rivers  at  Haywood, 

$488,594;  and  during  the  same  period  ending  Ghatham  co.,  N.  G.    It  nows  S.  E.  and  enters 

June  80,  1857,  $698,275.    The  imports  from  the  Atlantic  by  2  channels,  between  which  lies 

the  U.  8.  amounted  in  the  respective  periods  to  Smith's  island.    The  water  is  from  10  to  14 

$418,251  and  to  $687,745.     The  revenue  of  feet  deep  over  the  bar  at  the  main  entranoe. 

the  colony  has  risen  from  £180,808  in  1882,  to  This  is  the  laroest  and  most  important  river 

£808,472  in  1858,  while  the  expenditures  in  the  which  lies  wholly  within  the  state,  and  the  only 

same  years  were  only  £126,889  and  £268,111  one  in  N.  G.  which  flows  dbectly  into  the  sea. 

respectively.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  to  Fayetteville, 

Cape  GOMGRIN,  the  most  southern  extrem-  120  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  by  means  of  dams 

ity  of  Hindostan,  in  the  native  state  of  Trav-  and  locks  a  communication  has  been  opened 

ancore^  lat.  8^  5'  K,  long.  77^  87'  E.,  forming  a  with  the  coalmines  of  Ghatham  co.  At  Averys- 

circular,  low,  sandy  point,  which  is  not  discern-  borough,  the  river  falls  over  the  ledge  which 

ible  above  the  distance  of  12  to  16  dl  from  the  separates  the  hilly  from  the  low  region  of  the 

deck  of  a  large  ship.    Eighteen  m.  north  from  state.    After  this,  it  flows  through  a  flat,  sandy 

the  cape  is  a  bold  summit  called  Gomorin  peak,  district,  partially  covered  with  extensive  forests 

the  southern  termination  of  the  western  Ghauts,  of  pitch  pine.    Its  length,  including  one  of  the 

which  has,  from  a  distance,  been  often  ti^en  for  head  branches,  is  about  800  m. 

the  cape  itself.   Within  a  short  distance  of  the  GAPE  FRIO  (Port  Cabo  Frio,  cool  cape),  a 

cape  lies  a  rocky  islet,  high  above  water ;  and  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  with  a  lighto 

about  8  m.  from  this  islet  are  a  fort  and  a  village,  house.    It  forms  the  terminus  of  a  range  of 

a  few  fishermen^s  houses,  a  church,  and  some  mountains  running  parallel  to  the  coast^  and 

ancient  temples,  being  the  remains  of  the  once  consists  of  a  huge  oval  mass  of  granite, 

famous  town  of  Gape  Gomorin.  GAPE  FRO  WARD,  the  sou&em  extremity 

GAPE  DIAMOND  is  the  extremity  of  an  ab-  of  S.  America ;  lat  58<'  58'  42''  S.,  long.  71°  18' 

mpt  promontory  of  Lower  Ganada,  at  the  lunc-  80"  W.    It  is  a  bold  promontory  of  aark  slaty 

tion  of  the  St  Gharles  and  St  Lawrence  rivers,  rock. 

On  the  promontory  stands  the  citadel  of  Quebec,  GAPE  GASPl!,  a  headland  of  Ganada,  and 

and  on  the  W.  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  the  N.  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Gasp6,  in  the 

ramparts  lie  the  plains  of  Abraham.    Here  was  fulf  of  St  Lawrence.    The  bay,  which  is  18  m. 

f  lined,  in  1755,  the  memorable  victory  by  the  long  and  6  m.  wide,  forms  a  secure  harbor, 

nglisn,  under  Wolfe,  over  the  French,  under  The  cod  and  wluile  flsheries  are  extensively 

Montcalm.  carried  on  off  its  shores. 

GAPE  DITGATO,  the  S.  extremity  of  Santa  GAPE  GIRARDEAU,  a  county  of  Ifissonri ; 

Maura,  one  of  the  Ionian  idands.    It  is  Identi-  pop.  in  1856, 12,849,  of  whom  1.800  were  slaves ; 

cal  with  the  ancient  promontory  of  Leucadia,  area,  875  sq.  m.   It  is  separatea  from  Illinois  on 

commonly  called  the  Lover's  Leap.    The  poet-  the  £.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  is  drained 

ess  Sappho  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself  from  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Whitewater,  and 

the  top  of  this  promontory.  by  Apple  creek.    Abundance  of  good  timber  is 

GAPE  ELIZABETH,  a  headland  projecting  found,  and  the  cypress  especially  grows  in  nearly 

into  Gasco  bay,  between  Portland  harbor  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  surface  is  level, 

Mune  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.    The  coast  is  and  the  fertile  soU  is  carefully  and  extensively 

rockv,  made  up  of  ledges  of  talcose  slate,  trav-  cultivated.     The  productions  in  1850   were 

eraed  by  dikes  of  trap.  There  are  2  light-nouses  510,780  bushels  of  Indian  com,  52^640  of  wheat, 

on  the  outer  point,  which  stand  800  yards  apart;  and  65, 677  of  oats.  There  were  89  com  and  flour, 

the  lights  140  feet  above  the  sea.  and  9  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  10 

GAPE   ESPIGHEL  (probably  the   ancient  churches.    The  flret  settlements  were  made  by 

Barbarium  Prarfumtorium)  is  on  the  W.  coast  French  and  German  emigrants,  in  1794.    Gap- 

of  Portugal,  121m.  S.W.  of  Lisbon.  It  rises  ab-  ital,  Jackson.— Gaps   Gibabdbau,  a  post  vil- 

ruptly  from  the  sea,  and  is  crowned  by  a  small  lage  of  the  above  county,  has  a  good  landing 

chapel  and  a  light-house*    It  is  of  a  whitish  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  is  the  seat  of  St 

color  on  the  N.  and  reddish  on  the  S.  side.  Vincent's  college. 

GAPE    FAREWELL,  the  S.  extremity  of  GAPE    6R&NEZ  (ano.  Itium  PnmonUh 

Greenland,  s  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  Davis's  rivm)  is  a  headland  of  France  (Pas-de-Galais),  and 

straits.    A  strong  current  sets  around  diis  cape,  the  nearest  point  of  the  French  coast  to  Great 

and  continues  N.  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  strait.  Britain.    It  nas  a  revolving  light  195  feet  high. 

GAPE  FARO  (anc.  Fehrtu),  the  N.  E.  ex-  GAPE  6WADEL,  or  Ras  Noo,  a  pemnsula 

tremity  of  Sicily.    It  is  at  the  narrowest  part  of  Belooohiatan,  on  the  Indian  ocean.     It  ia 
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aboat  6  m.  vide,  snd  acron  its  isthnras  extends  aide  of  Ootentin.    Near  this  latter  pramoDtory, 

a  rained  wall,  near  which  stand  the  remains  of  the  united  Engiiah  and  Dntoh  fleets  defeated 

a  town,  and  a  yillage  of  fants.    On  each  side  of  the  French,  May  19-23, 1692. 

the  cape  is  a  harbor;  that  on  the  W.  nde  CAPS  LINGUETTA,  a  headland  of  Eoto- 

afifords  good  anchorage.  pean  Tnrkey,  2,290  feet  in  height.  It  forms  the 

CAPE  HATTERAB,  the  easternmost  point  termination  of  the  Chimsra,  or  Acrocerannian 

of  N.  C,  a  sandy  insular  spit,  or  narrow  beach,  mountainB^  and  bounds  the  £.  entrance  into  the 

separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  broad  bay,  Adriatic. 

called  Pamlico  sonnd.    S.  of  the  capes  of  the  CAPE  LOOKOUT,  on  the  E.  coast  of  K.  O., 

Delaware,  no  land  stretches  so  £ar  out  into  the  has  a  light  100  feet  abore  the  sea. 

Atlantic  as  Gape  Hatteras.   The  gulf  stream,  in  GAPE  LOPATHA  is  at  the  S.  extremity  of 

its  E.  and  W.  Tibrations,  often  flows  within  20  Ejuntchatka.    At  the  northern  part  of  the  head- 

m.   of  the   cape,  crowding  coasting   Yessels  land  is  a  nountiun,  bearing  the  same  name, 

bound  8.,  and  consequently  seeking  to  avoid  whence  the  land  gradually  slopes  and  narrows 

tike  N.  £.  current,  near  to  the  shore.    The  dif-  until  it  terminates  in  a  low  and  barren  tongue, 

ftorence  of  temperature  between  the  hot  airs  of  CAPE  LOPEZ,   the  S.  extremity  of  the 

the  gulf  and  the  breezes  along  shore  and  from  bight  of  Biafra,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.    It 

the  land  engender  frequent  commotions  in  the  forms  a  large  bay,  14  m.  long,  into    which 

atmosphere  at  this  place ;  and  no  point  on  the  enipty  seyeral  shallow  rivers  and  creeks, 

coast  is  more  noted  for  its  frequent  and  danger-  GAPE  MAY,  a  county  at  the  8.  extremity  of 

ous  storms.    A  light-house  is  kept  1^  m.  N.  of  N.  J. ;  area  260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 6,985.  Its  E. 

the  outermost  point.  bonndarr  is  formed  by  the  Atlantic ;  Delaware 

GAPE   HA  X  TIEN,    or  HAimsr,  formerly  bay  wawes  its  W.  shore,  and  Tuckahoe  creek 

Cape  Fran^ais  and   Gape  Henry,   a  seaport  makes  a  part  of  its  N.  border.    The  aurfiftoe  is 

town  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of  Hayti  level  and  the  soil  entirely  alluviaL    The  pro* 

Before  the  Haytien  reyolution  broke  out  it  was  ductions  in  1850  were  84,915  bushels  of  In- 

a  handsome  dty,  and  some  traces  of  its  former  dian  oom,  16,884  of  wheat,  and  11,027  of  oats, 

elenuiee  still  remain.    It  has  the  safest  harbor  There  were  8  gristand  12  saw  mills,  19  churches, 

of  Hayti,  tolerably  ddbnded^nd  a  fmr  trade  with  and  1,860  pupils  attending  public  schoola  On  the 

the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Atlantic  coast  is  a  beach,  ooreredfor  the  width 

Germany.    In  1789  it  had  18,500  inhabitants;  of  from  H  to  2  m.  with  grass.    Throuffh  the 

before  the  earthquake  of  1842  it  had  still  9,000,  numerous  inlets  which  divide  this  beach  the 

but  in  1851  the  population  had  diminishea  sea  penetrates  into  the  marshes,  about  4  m.  in 

to  about  6,000.    In   1854,  the  entrances  and  width,  and  forms  lagoons  or  salt  water  lakes, 

clearances  consisted  of  190  foreign  vessels,  ton-  In  the  N.  part  of  the  oonnty  is  a  amilar  maish. 

nage  80,970,  and  of  14  coasting  vessels,  2,267.  Kear  DennisvUle  is  a  deposit  of  cedar  timber 

GAPE  HENRT,  on  the  coast  of  Ya.,  at  the  in  the  soil  to  an  indefinite  depth.    From  the 

southern  entrance  of  Ghteapeake  bay,  has  a  growth  of  vegetation  above  it,  it  is  believed  to 

fixed  light  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  .  be  at  least  2,000  years  old,  yet  it  is  perfectly 

GAPE  H0R17,  also  written  Gaps  Hoobk,  is  sound,  and  a  number  of  persons  are  engaged  in 

a  headland  of  an  island  of  the  Fnegian  archi-  digging  it  up  and  converting  it  into  posts,  ahin- 

pelago.    It  is  a  steep,  black  rock,  wiUi  bare  and  gles,  ftc    This  county  was  organized  in  1710, 

lofty  sides  and  pointed  summits.    It  was  for-  and  named  in  honor  of  Gornelius  Jaoobse  May, 

merly  considerea  a  very  dangerous  place  to  a  navigator  la  the  service  of  the  Dutch  West 

pass,  but  the  difficulties  of  ^'  doabling  the  cape  ^  India  compan v,  who  vLuted  Delaware  bay  in 

are  now  for  less  formidable.    It  was  first  dia-  1628.    Gapitai,  Gape  May  Gourtrhouse.— Oafs 

covered  by  the  English  navigator,  8ir  Francis  Mat,  a  headland  at  the  8.  extremity  of  N.  J^ 

Drake,  in  1578,  unless  he  was  anticipated,  as  at  the  entrance  into  Delaware  bay.    It  has  a 

is  claimed,  by  Garcia  Jofre  de  Loaya,  a  Span-  light  which  revolves  once  in  8  minutes,  at  an 

ish  commodore,  in  1525,  although  it  was  first  elevation  of  90  feet  above  the  sea.    See  Gafb 

doubled  by  the  Dutch  navigators,  Lemaire  and  Islako. 

Schouten,  in  1646,  the  latter  of  whom  gave  it  GAPE  MOUNT,  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  empty- 

the  name  of  his  native  city  (Hoom).  ing  into  the  Atiantic.    The  district  of  Gape 

GAPE  ISLAND,  or  Gape  Island  Gmr,  on  Mount,  with  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  islands,  was 

Gape  Island,  Gape  May  co.,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  deeded  to  an  English  company  by  the  king  of 

most  fashionable  watering  places  in  the  U.  S.  the  territory,  Feb.  28, 1841. 

During  the  summer  months  it  has  daily  steam-  GAPE  N AU  (anc.  LadfUum  Pramaniariutti)^ 

boat  communication  with  Philadelphia,  and  the  a  headland  of  8.  Italy,  at  the  K  extremity  of 

majority  of  the  visitors  who  throng  its  hotels  Galabria  Ultra,  was  once  the  site  of  a  temple 

are  from  that  city.    Permanent  pop.  600.  dedicated  to  Juno  Lacinia.    Hannibal  is  said  to 

GAPE   LA   HAGUE    (i™Pi*operly  written  have  embarked  here  on  leaving  Italy,  202  K  O. 

La  Hogue),  a  headland  of  Normandy,  Fhmce,  GAPE  NEDDOGK,  a  promontory  of  Maine, 

is  opposite  the  island  of  Aldemey,  and  forms  85  m.  8.  W.  of  Portland,  with  a  li^t-houee  on 

the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Goten-  Goat  island  near  it,  containing  a  fixed  light  83 

tin,  in  the  English  channel.    It  is  often  con-  feet  above  tlie  sea. 

founded  with  Gape  La  Hogue,  on  the  opposita  GAPE  NOONIAGMO,  or  NouaxAOW^  at 
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tbe  N.  E.  eztremitj  of  Lawreooe  bay,  on  the  OAFE  SAN  BLAS,  a  low  point  of  knd, 

coast  of  Asia,  not  far  from  the  point  where  it  abont  2  m.  long,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Florida.    It 

approaches  nearest  to  the  American  continent,  has  a  revolying  light  65  feet  high. 

CAPE  NORTH,  a  celebrated  headland  at  the  OAFE  TAIMOOB,  Tawoub,  TAiifnB,  or  Tat* 

N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Magerde,  Nor-  moub,  a  headland  of  Siberia,  extending  into  the 

way,  is  the  northernmost  point  of  Europe.    It  Arctic  ocean.    Next  to  Seyero  Yostotchnoi,  it 

consists  of  a  long  chain  of  precipitous  rocks  is  the  northernmost  promontory  of  Asia. 

Jutting  out  into  the  sea.     They  are   about  OAFE  TINDARO,  a  headland  of  Sicily,  ex- 

1,200  feet  high,  and  are  crowned  partly  by  a  tending  into  the  gulf  of  Fatti.    The  remains 

kind  of  table-land  and  partly  by  pyramidal  of  the  ancient  Tyndaris  are  in  its  neighbor^ 

peaks.  hood. 

OAFE  NORTH,  or  Otoo,  Otou,  a  peninsula  OAFE  TRAFALGAR  (anc.  Fromontorium 

at  the  N.  extremity  of  New  Zealand,  about  2  Junonis)^  a  headland  on  the  coast  of  Oadiz, 

m.  long,  and  terminating  in  a  bluff  head  flat  at  Spain.     It  is  memorable  tar  the  naval  little 

the  top.  fought  near  it,  Oct.  21, 1806,  between  l^e  Eng- 

OAFE  OF  GOOD  HOFE,  or  Oafb  Fbak,  a  lish,  under  Nelson,  and  tlie  combined  fleets 

bold  promontory  rising  nearly  1,000  feet  aboye  of  France  and  Spain.    The  English  gained  a 

the  sea,  at  the  S.  point  of  a  narrow  peninsula  complete  victory,  though  with  the  loss  of  their 

82  m.  long,  near  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  con-  commander. 

ttnent  of  Africa,  haying  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  OAFE  TOWN,  the  capital  of  the  British  terri- 

the  W.  and  False  bay  on  the  E.,  81  m.  S.  of  tory  in  S.  Africa,  lat  88"*  65'  S.,  long.  18**  21' 

Oape  Town.    Lat.  84''  22'  S.,  long.  18<^  29'  E.  E.,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Table  bay,  and  at 

OAFE  FILLAR,  a  high  mass  of  rocks,  ter-  the  foot  of  Table  mountain,  about  82  m.  N.  of 

minating  in  2  tower-shaped  cliffs,  at  the  S.  W.  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope.    The  town  is  well 

entrance  from  the  Fteifio  ocean  into  the  strmts  built  and  well  hud  out    There  is  a  fortress  near 

of  Magellan,  and  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Terra  the  town  of  considerable  strength.    Table  bay 

del  Fuego.  is  capacious,  but  the  anchorage  is  rendered  un* 

OAFE  FRINOE  OF  WALESj  a  promontory  certain  by  the  heavy  swell  of  the  Atlantic, 

on  Behring^s  sea,  the  most  N.  W.  point  of  which  rolls  its  full  yolume  against  the  coasts 

North  America.    It  terminates  in  a  peaked  Oape  Town  is  a  station  for  astronomical  obser- 

mountain,  presenting  a  bold  face  to  the  sea,  and  yations,  and  Sir  John  Herschel  passed  2  years 

is  a  dangerous  point  on  account  of  a  shoal  which  at  this  port  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 

stretches  to  the  N.  E.  heavens  of  the  southern  hemisphere.    There  is 

OAFE  RIVER,  or  Yaunkb,  called  also,  from  a  castle  and  several  batteries  for  the  defence  of 
a  small  town  near  its  source,  Rio  de  Segovia,  is  the  town  and  harbor.  The  chief  public  build-* 
a  river  of  Oentral  America,  in  the  state  of  Nic-  ings  are  tlie  goyemment  house,  the  colonial 
aragua  and  the  Mosquito  territory.  It  flows  office,  the  barracks,  the  exchange,  thepost-office^ 
through  a  fertile  country,  and  after  a  course  of  the  public  library,  8  Anglican  and  4  English  ^s* 
260  or  800  m.,  enters  the  Oaribbean  eea  at  Oape  senting  churches,  a  Dutch  Reformed  church  ca- 
Gracias  a  Dios.  It  is  navigable  for  a  considera-  pable  of  holding  2,000  persons,  and  a  handsome 
ble  distance  from  the  sea,  but  the  upper  part  of  Koman  Oatholic  church.  The  streets  are  laid 
its  course  is  obstructed  by  cataracts  and  shal-  out  at  right  angles,  and  some  of  them  are  em- 
lows,  bellished  with  trees.    Most  of  the  houses  are 

OAFE  ROMAIN,  a  low  and  barren  point  of  built  of  brick,  faced  with  stucco ;  the  interior  is 

land,  with  a  light-house,  87m.N.  E.  of  Oharles-  commodious,  and  some  of  them,  in  the  older 

ton,  S.  0.  parts  of  the  town,  are  decorated  with  ardiitect- 

OAFE  SABLE,  the  southernmost  point  of  nral  devices,  and  have  in  front  raised  platforms 

the  mainland  of  Florida,  and  the  site  of  Fort  called  stoops.    There  is  a  capacious  public  walk, 

Foinsett.  on  one  side  of  which  are  the  gardens  of  tlie 

OAFE  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  the  easternmost  government  house,  and  on  the  other  the  bo- 
point  of  South  America,  on  tne  coast  of  Brazil,  tanical  garden.  For  imports  and  exports  of 
It  was  seen  by  Fin^n  in  1500,  and  was  the  Oape  Town  see  Oafb  Oolokt.  Fop.  abont 
first  land  discovered  in  South  America.  25,000. 

OAFE  ST.  VINOENT  (anc.  Prommtorium  OAFE  VERD,  the  most  westerly  cape  of  the 

Saerum%  a  headland  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  W.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  rivers  Senegal 

Fortugal.    Off  this  cape^  Feb.  14,   1797,  an  and  Gambia;  lat,  W  48'  N.,  long.  17^  84'  W, 

English  naval  force,  consisting  of  15  ships  of  It  was  discovered  in  1445  by  the  Fortugnese 

the  line,  under  Admiral  Jarvis,  d^eated  a  supe-  navigator,  Diniz  Fernandez, 

rior  Spanish  fleet  OAFE  YERD  ISLANDS,  a  Fortugnese  col- 

OAFE  SAN  ANTONIO.    L  A  high,  barren,  ony  situated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  820  m.  W. 

and  precipitous  headland,  on  the  coast  of  Ya-  of  Cape  Yerd,  between  lat  14^  45'  and  17""  18' 

lenda,  Spain.    On  its  summit  are  a  convent,  N.,  and  long.  22"^  45'  and  26°  25'  W ;  area,  about 

a  watch»tower,  and  several  windmills.    II.  A  1,700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  86,488.     The  isl- 

lofty  and  nearly  perpendicular  promontory,  at  ends  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  a  volcano  still 

the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Flata,  in  the  terri-  exists  on  the  island  of  Fogo.    The  shores  are 

tory  of  Buenos  Ayres.  low,  but  in  the  interior  there  are  high  monn* 
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tains.    The  archipelago  oonaists  of  10  islands  CAPE  VIKOENT,  a  port  of  entrr  of  Jeffer- 

and  4  islets.    The  10  ulands  are,  Sal,  Boavista,  son  oo.,  N.  T. ;  pop.  8,044.     It  is  sitnated  on 

Mayo,  Santiago,  Fogo,  Brava,  Grande,  Rombo,  the  St  Lawrence,  at  tiie  terminns  of  the  Borne 

SSo  Nicolao,  and  Santa  Lnzia;  the  4  idets  are,  and  Watertown  railroad,  and  has  a  steamboat 

Branco,  Raxo,  Sao  Vicente,  and  Santo  Antonio,  landing  and  a  ship  yard. 

The  soil  is  dry  bat  fertile.    The  heat  of  the  son  GAPE  WRATH,  a  promontory  at  the  S.  W. 

is  great,  bnt  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  sea  extremity  of  Scotland.   It  consists'  of  a  pyramid 

breezes.    The  rainy  season  lasts  from  the  mid-  of  gneiss,  800  feet  high,  and  sormoonted  by  a 

die  of  August  to  November,  and  is  unhealthy  light-house.    The  light  is  400  feet  above  the 

for  Europeans.    There  is  a  great  want  of  water  sea. 

and  trees.  Sometimes  no  rain  falls  for  several  GAPECE-LATRO,  Giuskfpb,  an  Italian  prel- 
seasoDs,  and  then  the  distress  of  the  inhabi-  ate  and  statesman,  bom  in  Naples,  Sept.  28, 
tants  is  extreme.  In  1882,  after  a  8  years^  1744,  died  Nov.  2,  1886.  He  belonged  to  one 
drought,  80,000  people  perished.  All  the  fruits  of  the  oldest  Neapolitan  funilies,  and  when  very 
of  the  8.  of  Europe  and  the  W.  of  Africa  young  was  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of 
flourish  here,  particularly  oranges,  lemons,  mel-  Tarento,  which  gave  him  the  rank  ana  privi* 
ons,  and  bananas ;  so  do  rice,  maize,  wine,  su-  leges  of  primate  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His 
car,  orchil,  cotton,  and  French  beans.  Gof-  eodesiastical  advancement  did  not  withdraw  him 
fee  was  introduced  in  1790.  Indigo  grows  from  philosophical  studies,  and  while  devoted 
wUd.  Goats  and  fowls  are  very  numerous;  to  his  duties  as  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Gathofic 
goat-skins  are  a  principal  article  of  export  church,  he  at  the  same  time  opposed  many 
Asses  are  reared  and  exported  to  the  West  In-  of  the  claims  of  the  papal  see.  One  of  his  early 
dies.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  wild  ani-  writings  upon  the  tribute  paid  by  the  kingdom 
mals  are  monkeys  and  bisam  cats ;  venomous  of  Naples  to  the  court  of  Rome  excited  con- 
reptiles  are  unknown ;  whales  are  found  in  the  siderable  attention.  He  caused  a  greater  com- 
neighboring  seas,  and  turtles  frequent  the  coasts,  motion  by  his  work  against  the  celibacy  of 
Salt,  which  is  exported  to  North  America,  is  priests,  an  institution  which  he  maintained  to 
manufactured  on  these  islands.  The  total  value  have  been  the  principal  occasion  of  the  Protes- 
of  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  vear  tant  reformation,  anatobe  still  the  main  source 
ending  June  80, 1856,  was  $86,910 ;  and  of  im-  of  tiie  antipaUiy  to  the  Gatholic  church,  felt  by  a 
ports  from  the  United  Stat^  $58,709.  In  great  number  of  its  opponents.  When  the  revoln- 
the  same  period,  ending  June  80,  1857,  the  tionary  spirit  began  to  manifest  itself  in  Italy,  Oa- 
value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  was  pece-Latro  directed  the  attention  of  Queen  Garo- 
$25,906,  and  of  the  imports  $64,608,  the  latter  line  to  the  abuses  in  the  government,  but  he  was 
amount  comprising  $68,108  of  the  growth,  pro-  not  listened  to.  When  the  revolution  at  lengtii 
duce,  and  manu&ctureof  the  United  States,  broke  out,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
and  $1,895  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  mann-  people  he  accepted  a  public  office.  Upon  the 
fiioture  of  foreign  countries  exported  from  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Gapece-Latro  was 
United  States. — ^The  natives  are  docile,  indo-  thrown  into  prison,  and  markea  out  as  one  of 
lent,  and  very  religions.  The  Roman  Gatho-  the  first  victims  of  sacrifice.  But  all  parties 
lie  is  the  only  form  of  worship.  There  are  deciding  and  uniting  to  save  him,  the  govem- 
12  schools  upon  the  islands.  Mulattoee,  a  ment  was  forced  to  release  him,  and  ofibred 
cross  between  Portuguese  and  negroes,  form  him  his  liberty  as  an  act  of  royal  clemency, 
the  next  most  numerous  race ;  the  whites  The  prisoner  would  not  take  fre^om  on  sudi 
constitute  about  Ap  part  of  the  population,  terms.  Refusing  favor,  he  demanded  justice, 
the  slaves  |.  The  language  is  corrupted  Por-  and  the  king  found  himself  obliged  to  make  ex* 
tuguese,  which  the  Portuguese  call  lingua  cuses  to  him.  During  the  government  of  Joseph 
ereoula.  As  the  sea  between  the  continent  and  Napoleon  at  Naples  in  1808,  Gapece-Latro  was 
the  islands  is  beset  with  haze  and  fogs  during  minister  of  the  interior,  and  continued  in  the 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  ships  sailing  south-  position  with  distinguished  success  under 
ward  generally  steer  outside  of  the  Gape  Yerd  Joachim  Murat.  After  the  fall  of  this  king,  the 
islands.  The  inhabitants  have  some  commerce  prelate  lost  his  archbishopric ;  he  witMrew 
with  Africa.  The  most  considerable  island  of  from  public  aflkirs,  and  made  his  house  a  place 
the  group  is  Santiago,  which  is  about  50  m.  of  reunion  for  persons  of  distinguished  rank  or 
long  and  28  broad  in  its  widest  part.  It  has  a  wit  His  last  work  was  in  praise  of  Frederic  £L 
population  of  about  12,500  inhabitants.    The  of  Prussia. 

governor  resides  at  Porto  Prava,  a  fortified  sea-  GAPEFIGUE,  Bapti&te  HoNOKfi  Ratvokd,  a 

port  town  on  this  island,  with  1,200  inhabi-  French  historian,  bom  in  Marseilles  in  1801.  He 

tants.   The  volcano  of  Fogo  rises  to  the  height  was  the  school-mate  of  Thiers  and  Mignet ;  in 

of  9,157  feet.    The  islands  were  discovered  in  1821,  the  8  repaired  to  Paris  to  study  law,  but 

1449  by  the  Portuguese,  in  whose  uninterrupted  soon  became  engaged  in  historical  studies  and 

possession  they  have  ever  since  remained.    On  politics.    Gapefigue  joined  the  royalists,  and  be- 

Jan.  1, 1857,  there  was  a  military  force  in  the  came  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Quotidienne 

island  of  8,028  men.    The  receipts  of  1857-58  newspaper.    In  1828  he  attracted  some  atten* 

are  estimated  at  $100,000,  and  the  expenditures  tion  by  nis  HScit  de»  opSratums  de  Varmee  Fraifk^ 

at  $140,000.  ^oiM  en  Mpagne.    The  same  year  he  published 
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his  first  historical  book:  Euai  iur  les  inoatumt  those  of  Hago  Grotins,  8yo,  Leyden,  1509,  and 

det  ybrmands  dans  Us  Oaules.  iVom  that  time  Kopp,  4to,  JVankfort,  1886. 

he  pnrsned,  with  unfailing  aotivitj,  his  two-  CAP£LLO,  Bianoa,  grand  dnohess  of  Tos- 

fold  task  of  historian  and  Journalist.    In  1827  cany,  bom  in  Veoioe,  1542,  died  at  Poggio,  Oct 

he  gained  considerable  repntation  by  his  Els'  19,  1587.    In  1568  ^e  eloped  with  a  banker'a 

Mrs  de  Fhilippe  Augttste^  "vhich  is  still  con-  clerk,  of  the  name  of  Pietro  Bnonaventnri,  who, 

ndered  his  most  valnable  performance.    He  has  barely  escaping  from  the  vengeance  of  her  uther, 

since  been  an  important  contribator  to  seve-  pat  himself  under  the  prot^tion  of  Francesco 

ral  newspapers,  most  of  them  in  the  royalist  de' Medici  at  Florence.  Bianca's  beanty  and  ao- 

interest.    He  has  also  published  numerous  his-  oomplisbments   fascinated  Francesco,  and  al- 

torical  works.    He  has  thus  treated  the  entire  though  but  recently  married  to  Joanna,  arch* 

annals  of  France  from  the  10th  century  to  our  duchess  of  Austria,  he  caused  the  fair  Venetian 

time,  the  whole  formmg  a  little  less  wan  100  to  reside  in  his  palace,  attaching  her  husband 

volumes,  one-third  of  them  devoted  to  the  last  to  his  household  as  steward.    In  1570,  when 

75  years.    Although  they  contain  valuable  in-  the  arrogance  of  Buonaventuri  became  unbear- 

formation  and  curious  documents,  they  cannot  able,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Francesco, 

be  compared  with  the  histories  of  Thiers,  Mig-  who,  on  the  decease  of  his  &ther  Cosmo  L, 

net,  Michelet,  Augustin  Thierry,  and  GuizoL  ascended  the  throne  of  Tuscany.    Bianca  pre- 

GAPEL,  Abthub,  lord,  an  English  royalist  sen  ted  him  with  a  son  Aug.  29,  1576,  which 

elected  to  the  long  parliament  in  1640,  died  however  was  not  her  own,  but  was  procured 

March  9, 1649.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  Straf-  from  a  poor  woman,  and  in  order  to  preclude 

ford,  and  then  returning  to  the  cause  of  Charles  the  detection  of  the  imposture,  she  caused  the 

In  raised  and  maintained  a  troop  in  his  interest,  assassination  of  most  of  those  who  had  assisted 

and  fought  against  the   parliamentarians   at  her  in  its  perpetration.    In  1577  Joanna  of 

Bristol,  Exeter,  Taunton,  and  Colchester.   Cap-  Austria  bore  a  son  to  the  grand  duke,  and  as 

tnred  in  the  last  city,  he  was  condemned  for  she  soon  afterward  died,  while  she  was  pregnant 

treason,  and  met  his  death  with  firmness.    He  with  still  another  child,  Francesco  was,  for  a 

wrote  "Daily  Observations   or   Meditations,  moment,  overcome  with  contrition  and  remorse, 

Divine,  Moral,  and  Political.'* — ^His  son,  also  and  seemed  disposed  to  discard  Bianca;  but 

named  AisTHmt,  bom  in  1685,  created  earl  of  the  cunning  woman  knew  how  to  begmle  her 

Essex  by  Charles  H.  in  1661,  was  lord  lieuten-  lover,  and  in  two  months  he  married  her.    The 

ant  of  Ireland,  16T2-'7.    Afterward  involving  marriage  was  approved  of  by  Philip  U.  of  Spain, 

himself  among  the  enemies  of  the  court,  he  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the  republic  of  Venice, 

was  arraigned  for  participation  in  the  Bye-  the   ofiSlcial   marriage  ceremony  taking  place 

House  plot,  and  was  found  with  his  throat  cut  in  Oct  1579.     In  1582  Francesco's  son  by 

in  the  tower,  July  13,  1683.  Joanna  of  Austria  died,  and    as  there   was 

CAPELL,  Edwabd,  a  Shakespearian  com-  no  prospect  of  seeing  her  supposed  son  adopted 
mentator  and  critic,  born  at  Troston,  in  Suffolk,  as  heir  to  the  throne,  Bianca  endeavored  to  re- 
England,  in  1718,  died  in  London,  Feb.  24,  concile  herself  with  Francesco's  brother,  the 
1781.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  cardinal  Fernando  de'  Medici,  who,  in  all  prob- 
Grafton,  he  became  deputy  inspector  of  plays,  ability,  would  succeed  him  as  grand  duke.  In 
an  office  which  left  him  leisure  for  his  Shake-  Oct.  1587,  the  2  brothers  and  Bianca  met  at 
spearian  studies.  He  published  his  edition  of  Pocgio,  and  a  few  days  afterward  the  grand  duke 
the  works  of  Shakespeare,  10  vols.  8vo,  1767,  and  Bianca  were  taken  suddenly  ill  with  the  same 
'^Kotes  and  Various  Headings  of  Shakespeare,"  disease,  of  which  they  both  died.  Bianca  had 
4to,  1775,  and  the  ^* School  of  Shakespeare,"  3  ever  been  an  object  of  hatred  to  her  brother- 
vols.  4to.  1788,  was  issued  2  years  after  the  an-  in-law,  and  it  was  believed  that  Fernando  had 
thor's  decease.  His  labors  continued  for  more  poisoned  her  with  her  husband ;  but  there  is  no 
than  40  years.  judicial  or  historicid  evidence  to  support  the 

CAPELIiA,  Masgianus  Mineus  Felix,  a  supposition, 
writer  who  flourished  in  the  5th  century,  but  CIAPER,  the  flower  bud  of  a  low  shrub  (^op- 
of  whose  life  little  is  known.  He  was  probably  paris  spinosa)^  which  grows  on  walls  and  ruins, 
a  native  of  Carthage.  His  principal  work  is  a  or  on  rocks  and  accumulations  of  rubbish,  in  the 
curious  allegorical  medley  in  prose  and  verse,  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant  It  is  very  com- 
composed  in  imitation  of  Varro's  Satyra  Mennh-  mon  in  Italy  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  France. 
pea  and  Petronius'  Satyrieon^  and  entitled  So-  It  grows  wild  upon  the  walls  of  Rome,  Florence, 
tyra  de  NuptiU  Philologim  et  Mercurii,  It  and  Sienna,  and  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale 
consists  of  9  books,  of  which  the  first  2  describe  between  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  also  in  many 
the  marriage  of  Philology  and  Mercury,  and  the  parts  of  Italy.  It  begins  to  flower  in  the  early 
remaining  7  treat  of  the  liberal  sciences.  Co-  part  of  summer,  and  flowers  continuously  untQ 
pernicus  is  supplied  to  have  derived  a  hint  of  the  commencement  of  winter.  The  buds  are 
Lis  system  from  an  assertion  in  one  of  these  picked  eveiy  morning  before  the  petals  are  ex- 
books  that  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve  about  panded,  and  are  put  into  vinegar  as  they  are 
the  sun,  and  Boethins  is  said  to  have  taken  gathered.  They  are  distributed  accordinff  to 
from  Capella  the  model  of  his  Consolationes  their  size  into  diflerent  vessels  and  prepared  for 
FhUotophwB^    The  best  editions  of  Capella  are  the  market ;  the  youngest  and  the  smallest,  being 
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noit  tfloder,  an  the  finfc  in  quality;  tod  haoee  seal  and  fidelity  ontQ  hb  deaih.    The  obnrch 

the  different  si^ee  are  placed  in  separate  yinegar  of  which  he  was  a  monber  delighted  to  do  hun 

«!«,  denoting  difference  of  quality  and  Talne.  honor,  and  hence  daring  his  life  he  occopied  the 

e  ftema  of  the  caper  boah  are  trailing  and  moat  important  and  responable  positiona  in  her 

S  or  8  feet  lonjpp.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate^  gift    We  most  not  omit  to  mention  that  the 

Tetned,  and  of  a  bright  green  color.  Theflowera  general  conference  of  1828  chose  him  as  iti 

are  white,  I'U'g^  uid  beutifol,  with  a  tinge  of  repreaentatiye  to  the  Wesleyan  connection  in 

red.    They  are  divided  into  4  petala,  and  from  England.  He  exercised  a  commanding  inflnenoe 

the  centre  of  each  flower  springs  a  long  taaael  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  <^  his  own 

of  deep  lHao  stamens.    The  brilliant  blossoma  denomination, 

give  a  very  gay  appearance  to  the  plant.  CAPET,  the  nickname  of  Hngaea,  or  Hogfa. 

CAPERNAUM,  a  city  of  Palestine,  often  the  Ist  king  of  the  dd  French  dynasty.    C(hi^ 

mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  memo-  aiderable  £fference  exists  among  the  learned 

rable  as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  works  of  Jesna.  concerning  the  etymology  of  this  app^ation. 

The  ne^ect  of  the  inhabitants  to  profit  by  the  Pasqnier  derives  it  from  a  half  Latin  word 

instmctions  that  were  given  them  led  to  the  weU-  meaning  head  or  chief;  Dn  Cange,  from  ekapeta^ 

known  declaration  of  Matt^  zi.  88.  This  ancient  a  provmcial  word  of  Anvergne,  meaning  a 

city  seems  to  have  been  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Jester,  as  Hngh,  during  his  earty  youth,  was 

aeaof  Genesareth;  but  travellers  have  not  been  wont,  by  way  or  jestiDg,  to  throw  down  the 

nnanimous  in  pointing  out  its  locality.    A  long  capa  of  his  companions ;  others  from  eapUo^  a 

series  of  traditions  identified  it  wiUi  a  ruined  large  head ;  others  from  chapattu,  a  man  weai^ 

village,  known  at  present  as  Khan  Minyeh,  nn-  ing  a  cope,  a  sacerdotal  cloak.  Indeed,  the  first 

til  ih»  17th  century ;  since  then  it  has  generally  Capetians  were  abbots  of  St.  Martin  at  Tonr% 

been  fixed  at  Tell  U(Un,  a  q>ot  further  N.  on  the  and  King  Robert,  the  son  of  Uogh,  used  to  sing 

saacoast.    Dr.  Robinson  inclines  to  restore  the  at  raspers  arrayed  in  the  sacerdotal  cloak ;  the 

ancient  tradition,  for  reasons  which  he  gives  at  old  banner  of  the  same  king  was  simply  a  St 

length  in  his  **  Biblical  Researches  in  Pdestine  Martinis  doak. 

and  the  Adjacent  Regions,"  voL  ilL,  pp.  848-  CAPETIANS,  the  Sd  race  of  French  kin^ 

868.  beginning   with    Hugh  Capet      Their  origin 

CAPERS,  WuxiAM,  D.D.,  an  American  cler*  is  usually  traced  back  to  Robert  the  Strong, 

gyman,  late  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  a  warrior  of  Saxon  descent,  who  held  in  fief 

^iscopal  church  south,  bom  in  St  Thomas'  from  Charles  the  Bald  the  county  of  Ainou 

parish,  S.  C,  Jan.  26. 1790,  died  at  Anderson,  S.  and  afterward    the    ducby   of  France.     Me 

C,  Jan.  29, 1855.    He  received  the  degree  of  gained  great  popularity  by  his  struggles  against 

A.M.  from  South  Carolina  oollege,and  subse-  &ie    Norman    pirates    who   inv&ded    France 

quently  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.    In  1809  during  the  9th  century.    Three  of  his  descend- 

he  was  received  into  the  S.  C.  conference,  filling  ants,  Eudea,  Robert,  and  Raonl,  assumed  the 

some  of  the  most  important   stations  in  its  title  of  king  in  competition  with  the  Carlovin- 

bounds.  Inl821he  was  appointed  missionary  to  gian  princes;  but  the  crown  was  not  firmly 

the  Indians  in  western  Georgia,  and  travelled  established  in  this  family  uutil  the  election  <^ 

extensively  throughout  the  state  pleading  the  Hugh  Capet    This  appears  to  have  been  a  kind 

cause  of  missions.  The  year  following  he  estab*  of  national  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Gallo- 

lished  a  mission  among  the  Creek  Indians  on  French  population  ag^nst  the  descendants  of 

Flint  river.  In  1825  he  was  stationed  in  Charles-  Charlemagne,  who  then  depended  on  German 

ton,  where  he  remained  as  preacher  in  charge  princes.    The  Capetians,  several  of  whom  were 

and  presiding  elder  for  6  years.    For  a  part  distinguished  as  able  politicians  or  great  war- 

of  this  time  he  edited  the  ^*  Wesleyan  Jour-  riors,  strengthened  their  position  by  close  alli- 

naL"  which  was  subsequently  merged  in  the  ance  with  Uie  clergy,  and  the  assistance  they  re> 

*^  Zion's  Herald,**  and  now  bears  the  name  ceived  from  the  eommuTiet  or  municipal  citie& 

of  the  '*  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal'*  in  They  were  14in  number,  and  reigned  from  987  to 

New  York.    In  1885  he  was  elected  professor  1828,  as  follows :  Hugh  Capet,  Robert  the  Pioua, 

of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  univer-  Henry  I.,  Philip  I.,  Louis  YI.  the  Fat,  Louis 

iity  of  S.  C,  a  post  which  he  afterward  resigned  YIL,  Philip  Augustus,  Louis  YIIL,  Louis  IX 

to  take  charge  of  the  "^  Southern  Christian  Ad-  or  St  Louis,  Philip  IH.  the  Bold,  Philip  lY. 

vocate.'*    After  remaining  in  the  editor^ip  of  the  Fair,  Louis  X.,  Philip  Y.,  and  Charles  IY« 

this  paper  5  years,  the  general  conference  ap-  From  tins  main  stock  issued  several  collateral 

pointed  him  to  the  office  of  general  missionary  branches,  the   most  important  of  which  are 

secretary  for  the  south,  the  north bemg assigned  the  following:  Robert,  the  grandson  of  Hu|^ 

to  Dr.  Banga,  and  the  west  to  Dr.  now  Bishop  Capet  and  brother  of  Henry  I.,  in  1032  founded 

Ames.    This  appointment  he  held  until  the  en-  the  first    ducal    house  of   Burgundy,  which 

suing  general  conference,  during  which  time  he  became  extinct  in  1861 ;  Pierre,  the  8th  son  of 

travelled  extensively  over  the  south,  presenting  Louis  YI.,  married  Isabelle  de  Courtenay,  and 

the  daims  of  missions  upon  tbe  attention  of  the  had  8  descendants  who  reigned  at  Constan- 

ohnrch.    At  the  first  general  conference  of  the  tinople  during  the  18th  century ;  Charles,  count 

IL  £.  church  south  he  was  elected  and  conse-  of  Anjou,  the  8th  brother  oi  St  Louis,  was  the 

orated  bishop  (18i6),  which  ofice  he  filled  with  bead  of  the  first  house  of  Ai^ou,  which  held 
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the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  1364  to  1889«  speeimen  has  been  taken.    The  network  is  the 

The  6Ui  son  of  the  holy  king,  Bobert,  ootmt  of  closest  where  some  change  is  to  be  effected  in 

Clermont,  was  the  head  of  the  hoase  of  Bonr-  the  blood  itself,  as  in  the  longs  and  glands,  and 

boo,  which  socceeded  to  the  Freoch  throne  in  the  most  open  where  the  blood  is  received 

1589 ;  while  his  grandson,  Charles,  the  brother  merely  for  porposes  of  notrition  of  the  tissue ; 

of  FhUip  the  Fair,  founded  the  house  of  Yalois,  in  the  nervous  centres  and  the  muscles  the  net* 

which  came  into  possesion  oi  the  crown  on  the  work  is  fine,  on  account  of  the  required  activity 

extinction  of  the  direct  Ci4>etian  line.  of  their  molecular  changes.    In  warm-blooded 

CAPIAS  (Lat.  eapio^  to  take)  is  the  name  animals  the  rate  of  the  capillary  circulation  is 

of  several  species  of  judicial  writs  in  aptions  at  about  yj^  of  an  inch  in  a  second,  or  IJ  inch  in 

common  law,  which  command  the  sheriff  or  a  minute.     Comparing  this  with  the  rate  of 

other  officer  to  take  a  party  or  property  named,  movement  in  the  larger  arteries  (about  11| 

The  eapicu  ad  respondendum,  which  orders  the  inches  in  a  second),  Volkmann  has  calculated 

officer  *^  to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant  and  that  the  aggregate  area  of  the  capillaries  must 

to  keep  the  same  to  answer "  (ad  reiponden-'  be  nearly  400  times  that  of  the  arteries  which 

dum\  is  the  writ  ordinarily  referred  to  by  the  supply  them.     The  movement  of  the  blood 

term  eapia$  when  used  alone.  through  the  capillaries  is  principally  dependent 

CAPI{iLARY  ACTION  (Lot  capilltUfBhaxr\  on  the  force  of  the  heart  and  the  contraction  of 

a  manifestation  of  the  force  of  adhesion  shown  the  arteries ;  but  the  oircolation  of  the  lower 

bv  the  movement  of  a  floid  upon  a  solid  surface  classes  of  animals,  and  of  plants,  proves  that 

maoed  partly  within  the  fluid.   It  is  called  capil-  there  is  some  power  independent  of  that  of  a 

lary  because  it  is  most  striking  on  the  inside  of  central  organ  sufficient  to  move  the  blood  in 

very  am^ltubes-^capiUory  (hair-like)  tubes.   If  these  ves8els--a  power  originating  in  the  ves* 

the  solid  can  be  wet  by  the  fluid,  the  fluid  will  sels  and  intimately  connected  with  the  activity 

rise  in  the  tube,  or  on  any  surface,  as  water  on  of  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  secretion.    Tha 

glass  or  wood.   Ifthesolid  cannot  be  wet  by  the  capillary  circulation  may  continue  after  the 

fluid,  the  floid  will  be  depressed  in  the  tube,  as  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  mav  cease 

quicksilver  is  depressed  in  a  glass  tube.    Capil-  in  certain  parts  while  the  heart  is  actively  con* 

lary  action  has  been  investiffated  witli  great  tractinff,  and  is  constantly  retarded  and  accel- 

oare,  botii  bv  experiment  and  calculation,  but  erated  by  causes  of  entirely  local  character.    If 

its  interest  is  chiefly  theoretical,  its  practical  the  web  of  a  frog*s  foot  be  examined  under  the 

uses  and  laws  beiuff  obvious.     See  lAplace^s  microscope,  the  current  is  seen  at  one  time  slow^ 

Uheanique  celeste^  vol.  iii.  at  another  rapid,  sometimes  in  one  direction, 

CAPILLARY  VESSELS,  minute  vessels  in*  sometimes  in  the  opposite,  and  occasionally 

tennediate   between  the  arteries  and  veins,  perfectly  still,  according  to  the  strength  or 

the  termmal  branches  of  the  former  and  the  weakness  of  the  neighboring  currents,  from  en- 

radides  of  the  latter;  they  ore  found  in  al<  tirely  local  causes;  if  the  heart's  action  be  im- 

most  every  tissue  of  tiie  animal  body,  commu*  pedea,  these  irregularities  will  be  more  marked* 

nicating  freely  with  each  other,  and  forming  The  emptiness  of  the  arteries  after  most  kinds 

intricate  networks  or  plexuses,  whose  inter-  of  death,  partly  due  to  the  tonic  contraction  of 

slices  ore  dose  in  proportion  to  the  importance  these  vessels,  is  rendered   complete  by  the 

or  functional  activity  of  the  organs.  Their  walls  longer  continuance  of  the  capillaiT'  circuiation. 

are  composed  of  a  delicate  membrane,  without  It  is  well  known  that  the  kidneys,  the  skin, 

muscular  fibres,  often  presenting  on  its  external  and  its  glands,  continue  their  secretions  for  a 

surface  oblong  nucleated  cells.    The  diameter  time  after  death,  which  would  be  inexplicable 

varies  in  different  animals  according  to  the  oze  without  the  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation 

of  the  blood  globules ;  in  man  it  is  from  the  in  these  parts.    In  the  early  embryonic  stipes 

TiVv  to  ^e  f^  of  an  inch.    The  dimensions  of  the  higher  animals  a  oiroulation  is  seen  be- 

are  not  constant,  but  vary  according  to  disturb*  fore  the  formation  of  a  central  heart,  and  the 

ing  causes  in  the  genend  or  local  circulation,  first  movement  is  toward,  and  not  from,  the 

The  existence  of  capillaries  too  small  to  admit  a  centre.    In  the  case  of  the  fostus  without  a 

blood  ^obule,  and  adapted  only  for  the  recep-  heart,  though  in  connection  with  a  perfect 

tion  of  the  serous  portion  of  me  blood,  is  not  twin,  the  cirouladon  is  kept  up  by  the  capil* 

admitted  by  the  best  physiologists  of  the  pres-  lary  power,  which,  though  generally  subordi* 

ent  dav,  and  therefore  the  idea  that  nutrition  nate  to  the  heart  is  sufficient  for  the  mainten- 

can  only  be  carried  on  by  means  of  capilliuies  ance  of  the  circulation  without  the  aid  of  the 

must  be  abandoned ;  some  tissues^  as  cartilage,  eentrid  organ.    In  many  cases  of  fatty  degen* 

have  no  vessels,  and  yet  they  are  nourished  by  oration  of  the  heart  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of 

the  blood,  whose  nutrient  materials  are  ab-  muscular  tissue,  and  yet  the  circulation  may  be 

aorbed  by  the  tissues  nearest  the  vessels  and  carried  on  for  a  long  time  without  any  serious 

from  them  passed  on  to  the  cells  of  the  non*  disturbance;  in  such  cases  a  capillary  power 

vascolar  structures.     Such  is  Uie  relation  be-  mc^  be  active.    Wherever  there  is  any  local 

tween  the  plan  and  minuteness  of  the  capillary  excitement  in  which  the  processes  of  notrition 

network  and  the  character  and  function  of  the  and  secretion  are  interested,  there  \7ill  be  an 

tissue  supplied,  that  it  is  possible  to  judge  with  increase  in  the  local  amount  of  blood  and  a 

tolerable  aocoracy  of  the  part  from  which  a  more  n^id  circulation  in  the  capillaries.    The 
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eeautiofi  of  tbe  cafnllaiy  power,  and  the  oon-  pare  the  arteries  of  the  human  bodx  to  the 

sequent  obetniction  oi  the  circoLition,  even  main  channels  through  which  water  is  brooi^t 

though  tbe  heart's  action  be  nnimpaired,  maj  to  a  city  from  a  disUnoe,  the  heart  bmg  the 

caose  gangrene  of  tbe  solid  ttasoes;  the  pro-  sooroe,  and  the  Teins  to  the  nndeigroand  qrs- 

longed  ioflaence  of  severe  cold  destroys  the  life  tem  ik  sewers,  which  oonvey  away  the  im- 

of  a  part  by  its  action  on  tbe  capillaries ;  if  the  pnrities  and  excess  of  the  supply,  we  may 

admission  of  air  ioto  the  Inngs  be  prevented,  regard  the  capillsries  as  the  small  pipes  which 

the  pnlmonaiy  capillary  circnlAtion  is  arreted  enter  eveiy  boose,  on  which  depends  the  easy 

as  soon  as  tbe  blood  b^mes  loaded  with  car-  and  regidar  performance  of  the  essential  labors 

bonic  acid,  aod  asphyxia  is  the  resolt,  unless  a  dfevery-day  life,  without  which  there  can  be 

fresh  supply  of  oxygen  be  speedily  obtained,  no  ccMnfort,  deanliness,  heslth,  or  happiness. 

Vithont  admitting  any  contractus  power  in  the  CAPIS,  a  province  of  the  Spanish  Philip* 

capillaries,  or  any  mechanical  aid  to  the  circo-  pines^  forming  the  N.  portion  of  the  islsnd 

lation,  the  motion  of  tbe  blood  throng  them  is  of  Panay ;  area,  1,680  sq.  m. ;  pop.  210,180. 

certainly  affected  by  any  change  in  the  chem-  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  irrigated 

ioo-vital  relations  between  this  flnid  and  the  by  a  great  number  of  small  mountain  streams, 

tissues ;  the  heart  sends  the  blood  to  the  cap-  The  product  of  rice  is  remarkably  abundant^ 

illaries,  but  its  passage  through  them  is  rapid  yielding  in  many  places  as  much  as  200-fold, 

or  slow  according  to  the  activity  or  depression  while  the  land  can  be  cropped  twioe  a  year. 

of  the  processes  to  which  it  should  be  subeer-  The  inhabitants  are  t>f  the  Bisaya  race,  and 

▼ient    Prof.  Draper,  of  New  York,  has  estab-  noted  for  their  docility  of  character,  industry, 

lisbed  tbe  following  principle,  which  seems  to  and  fidelity  to  the  government.    Tbe  town  ii 

explain  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  cap-  Capis  is  a  place  of  oonriderable  native  trade ; 

illaries:  ^^If  2  liquids  communicate  with  one  pop.  11,620. 

another  in  a  capillary  tube,  or  in  a  porous  or  CAPITAL  (Lat.  caput,  headX  in  architecture, 

parenchymatous  structure,  and  hare  for  that  the  head  of  a  column  or  pilaster;  in  pdliticsl 

tube  or  structure  different  chemical  affinities,  economy,  accumulated  and  productive  wealth, 

movement  will  ensue  ;  that  liquid  which  has  whether  in  the  form  of  mon^,  buildings,  machi- 

tbe  most  energetic  affinity  will  move  with  the  nery,  improvements  on  land,  or  merchandise ; 

greatest  velocity,  and  may  even  drive  the  other  in  geography,  the  chief  town  of  a  state  or  die* 

Squid  before  it^'    The  arterial  blood,  rich  in  trict 

oxygen,  with  which  it  is  eager  to  part,  has  a  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  (from  caputs 
greater  affinity  fbr  the  tissues  than  has  venous  head,  the  source  of  life ;  hence  eapitalk^  any 
blood,  loaded  with  carbon ;  therefore,  on  the  thing  affecting  life,  as  crimen  eapUaUy  coital 
above  principle,  the  arterial  blood  of  the  sys-  crime ;  pcma  capitalitj  capital  puni^mient), 
temic  capillaries  must  drive  before  it  the  venous  in  modem  law,  the  punishment  of  death.  A 
blood,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  perfect  caoital  offence  by  the  Roman  law  imported 
oxygenation  of  this  nuid.  In  the  lungs,  on  the  only  a  loss  of  civil  rights  (amisno  cititatii). 
contrary,  the  venous  blood,  rich  in  carbon,  has  In  the  primitive  state  of  social  organization,  at 
the  strongest  affinity  for  the  oxygen  of  the  in-  least  in  the  earliest  condition  of  which  we  have 
Q>ired  air,  and  must  drive  before  it  in  the  pul-  any  record,  retaliation  was  the  common  method 
monary  capillaries  the  arterial  blood,  already  of  punishing  offences,  and  this  was  inflicted  by 
saturated  with  oxygen,  and  therefore  having  no  the  individoal  suffering  the  injury,  or  by  his 
affinity  for  the  chemical  elements  of  the  bIt  ;  friends  when  the  injury  was  loss  of  life.  The 
and  this  in  proportion  to  the  i>erfection  of  the  right  of  individual  revenge  has  not  only  ex- 
act of  respiration.  The  chemico-vital  actions  isted  in  the  savage  state,  but  has  been  recog- 
of  the  systemic  capillaries,  though  no  more  iin-  nized,  and  to  some  extent  tolerated,  even  after 
portant  to  life,  are  much  more  complex  than  laws  have  been  enacted  for  the  restraint  ol 
'  those  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  In  the  crime ;  and  in  the  laws  of  many  nations,  retalia- 
latter  it  is  a  mere  interchange  between  carbon  tion,  that  is,  the  infliction  of  the  same  injury 
and  oxygen,  while  in  the  former  every  oigan  upon  the  offender  which  he  had  committed,  was 
and  tissue  attracts  to  itself  the  nuiterials  neces-  allowed. — ^Moses  prescribed,  as  the  measure  of 
sary  for  its  own  nutrition,  and  causes  a  circuhi-  punishment  for  corporal  injuries,  an  eye  for  an 
tion  in  it  in  accordance  with  the  above-men-  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  life  for  life,  Exod. 
tioned  physical  principle.  Though  the  capillary  xxi. ;  Levit  xxiv. ;  and  it  would  seem,  in  the 
circulation  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  latter  case,  that  any  person  belonging  to  the 
of  the  direct  agency  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  family  of  the  person  whose  life  had  been 
modified  by  the  control  exercised  by  the  sympa-  taken  could  pmrsue  the  murderer  and  slay 
thetio  nerves  over  the  smaller  arteries,  and  by  the  him.  **The  avenger  of  blood"  was  a  person 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  molecular  having  such  right  of  private  vengeance,  and 
changes  in  which  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  not  a  public  officer  appointed  for  that  pur- 
secretion  consist.  Though  the  blood  will  ciccn-  pose.  The  only  means  of  escape  from  this 
late  after  the  division  of  the  nerves  of  a  |)art,  mode  of  retribution  was  by  fleeing  to  certain 
any  sudden  and  violent  shock  to  the  il'eryons  cities  of  refuge,  and  this  was  available  only 
centres  will  instantly  arrest  the  capillary  circala-  in  coses  of  what  we  should  call  excusable 
tion.    To  use  a  homely  illustration :  if  we  com-  homicide.— The  offences  designated  by  the  laws 
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of  different  nations  as  pmusbable  by  death,  are  power  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death,  and 
illnstrative  of  the  degree  and  pecnliar  form  of  giving  an  appeal  from  the  consul  to  the  people 
civilization. — The  Hebrew  politj  being  theocra-  in  all  cases,  and  finally  by  the  Porcian  law, 
tic,  many  offences  were  punished  capitally  as  A.  U.  454,  forbidding  any  one  to  bind,  scourge, 
being  violations  of  the  national  faith.  Thus  or  kill  a  Boman  citizen.  Criminal  jurisdiction 
desecration  of  the  sabbath,  blasphemy,  idolatry,  in  capital  cases  was,  therefore,  vested  in  the  as- 
witchcraft,  cursing,  offering  cnildren  to  Mo«  sembly  of  the  people.  Trials  were  always  had 
loch,  disobedience  to  parents,  were  punished  by  in  those  cases  beK)re  the  eomitia  centwriata, 
death.  Murder,  adultery,  incest,  kidnapping  a  The  same  usage  prevailed  at  Rome  which  ex- 
free  person  and  selling  him  for  a  slave,  and  isted  at  Athens,  viz. :  of  allowing  a  criminal  ao- 
some  other  offences,  were  also  capital. — ^The  cused  of  a  capital  crime  to  go  into  voluntary 
Athenian  code  of  laws  established  by  Draco  exile,  and  thus  avoid  the  judgment  of  the  court ; 
prescribed  the  punishment  of  death  for  a  large  but,  in  such  cases,  his  property  could  be  con- 
number  of  offences,  greatly  differing  in  degrees  fisoated  for  non-appearance. — ^The  Germans,  in 
of  criminality,  which  the  lawgiver  extenuated  their  primitive  state,  allowed  private  retaliation 
by  saying  that  the  smallest  of  the  crimes  sped-  for  injuries,  and  long  after  they  had  become 
fied  deserved  death,  and  there  was  no  greater  established  as  nations  within  the  territory  of  the 
penalty  which  he  could  inflict  for  more  heinous .  Boman  empire,  and  had  become  subject  to 
offences.  This  severity  was  afterward  very  codesof  laws,  this  was  still  considered  a  natural 
much  modified,  and  the  Athenian  criminal  code  right,  and  judicial  authority  interposed  no  check 
became  very  noild,  subject,  however,  to  an  arbi-  except  to  impose  terms  of  compromise,  when 
trary  power  reserved  to  ihe  assembly  of  the  the  injured  party  was  willing  to  accept  pecu- 
people  over  the  lives  of  all  the  citizens,  and  also  niary  compensation.  The  Salic  law  prescribed 
toadiscretion,  which  in  many  instances  was  left  the  rate  of  composition  for  different  crimes, 
to  the  areopagus,  and  even  to  the  dicasts  of  which  was  called  wehrgeld^  prohibition  money 
the  people,  of  determining  the  punishment  as  (from  wehren  or  bewc^en).  It  was,  however,  as- 
well  as  the  guilt  of  the  accused ;  as  in  the  case  sumed  that  the  injured  narty  had  a  right  to 
of  Socrates,  who,  after  trial  by  the  court  of  are-  choose  whether  to  take  the  composition,  or  to 
opagus,  and  being  convicted  of  the  charge  get  satisfaction  by  his  own  hand.  Simihur  pro- 
agains(  him,  was  retried  with  reference  to  the  visions  are  found  in  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians, 
punishment.  It  was  generally  in  the  power  of  Visigoths,  and  Bipuarian  Franks.  The  Anglo- 
an  Athenian  to  escape  from  a  trial,  if  he  was  Saxons,  like  the  other  German  nations,  had  a 
unwilling  to  incur  the  risk,  by  going  into  scale  of  fines  for  every  species  of  crime;  that  for 
Toluntary  exile.  Arrest  before  trial  was  not  murder  was  called  m<nfflH>ta  or  manbote.  Be- 
the  practice  in  judicial  proceedings,  either  taliation  was  the  common  mode  of  redress,  and 
civil  or  criminal,  in  the  Athenian  courts.  The  private  feuds  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  which 
crimes  ordinarily  punbhed  by  death,  or  for  for  a  long  period  could  not  be  controlled  by 
which  death  was  prescribed  by  law,  were  law.  Magistrates,  however,  were  authorized  to 
sacrilege,  impiety  (any  open  disrespect  for  reli-  compel  the  iqjnred  party  to  accept  the  fine.  If 
gions  rites  or  popular  faith),  treason,  murder,  the  wrong-doer  (in  case  of  murder)  kept  him- 
or  the  attempt  to  murder,  and  incendiarism,  self  in  his  own  house,  it  was  permitted  of  his 
There  may  have  been  some  other  cases,  but  we  adversary  to  besiege  him,  and  if  he  should  sur- 
have  no  distinct  record  of  them.  The  charge  render  himself,  he  might  be  detained  80  days, 
against  Alcibiades,  which  drove  him  into  exile,  but  was  then  to  be  delivered  up  upon  paying  the 
was  the  mutilation  of  the  busts  of  Hermes  prescribed  compensation.  This  was  enacted 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  oy  the  laws  of  Alfred.  By  the  Mercian  laws, 
Socrates  was  accused  of  disbelief  of  the  national  the  price  of  a  ceorFs  head  was  200  shillings,  that 
religion.  Although  the  judgment  of  the  areop-  of  a  thane  1,200.  Beside  paying  the  relations 
agus  in  the  case  of  Socrales  was  unjust,  vet  of  the  deceased,  a  murderer  was  also  obliged  to 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  by  tnat  make  compensation  to  the  master  if  the  de- 
oourt  was  impartial  and  lenient. — ^The  Boman  ceased  was  a  slave,  or  to  the  lord  if  the  deceased 
laws  compiled  by  the  decemvirs  were  severe,  was  a  vassal  under  his  protection.  It  was  com- 
The2dKctoZiaAM,  or  punishment  liketo  the  injury,  mon  for  the  poorer  class  to  enrol  themsdves 
was  admitted  in  cases  of  maiming  or  other  cor-  as  the  retainers  of  some  superior,  who  was  then 
poral  violence;  but  exemption  could  be  ob-  bound  to  protect  them.  Associations  were  also 
tained  by  a  pecuniary  compensation.  Montes-  formed  among  men  of  the  same  class  for  their 
qnieu  mentions  the  singular  provision  by  which  mutual  protection — the  obligation  assumed 
the  penalty  of  death  was  denounced  against  the  being  to  pursue  the  murderer  of  any  one  be- 
writers  of  libels  and  poets,  as  showing  that  the  longing  to  the  association,  and  inflict  punish- 
laws  were  framed  for  the  support  of  a  despot-  ment. — By  the  common  law  of  England,  no 
ioal  government.  The  severity  of  the  12  tables  punishment  can  be  adjudged,  except  what  is 
rinto  which  the  laws  had  been  digested  by  tbe  prescribed  by  law.  The  penalty  for  all  crimes 
decemvirs^  was  prevented  from  bavins  full  must  be  fixed  by  statute,  or  otherwise  courts 
operation  oy  the  Valerian  laws  (which  had  been  can  a^udge  none.  There  was  during  a  long 
previously  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Vole-  period  a  serious  interference  with  the  regular 
ritts  PopUcoIa),  taking  froax  the  consuls  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  growing  out 
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of  the  exemption  ckimed  by  the  ebnreli  in  be-  propegatkm;  remoyingtBOhMbuiitK 

half  of  tt^e  olergj  end  their  reteinera.     (See  the  minietTT;  acted  as  deputy  ai  aM  the  prin- 

BmFiT  OF  GuBCT.)    It  became  nsoal,  there-  eipal  oonferenees  of  the  nfocmen,  at  Zlkzieh  in 

lore,  to  incorporate  in  etatntee  aabseqnently  1623,  at  Marbui^  in  152%  and  wt  the  diei  of 

paaeed  against  crimes,  a  prohibitioo  of  benefit  of  Angsbnrg  in  1680  he  was  ooe  of  thoae  n^ 

olergY.  At  the  time  Blackstome  wrote  there  were  pointed  to  present  the  confewioo  to  the  cm* 

196  cliflerent  offences  which,  by  Tarioos  statutes,  peror.    He  was  much  reelected  by  his  eonteDi- 

had  been  declared  to  be  felomes  without  benefit  pcnmes  as  a  man  of  soond  leanung;  his  bdie^ 

of  clergy.    A  great  amelioration   has  taken  howeyer,  has  been  made  the  soUeet  of  some 

place  in  the  Eugtidi  criminal  law  by  Tarioos  argnment,  and  he  has  been  aecosed  of  a  leaning 

statotes  recently  passed,  particularly  7  and  8  toward  Soeiniantsm ;     this  moertaiBty  with 

Geo.  IV^  bot  the  offences  are  still  mimerous  regard  to  his   tenets  created  aoeae   distrust 

for  which  capital  punishment  is  inflicted. — Bj  anKmg  both  the  Zwinglians  and  the  LntfaenuL 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  crimes  punish-        CAPITOL,  Ckvrtoiiru,  Ifoxa  CAfcrausca, 

able  by  death  are,  treason,  murder,  rape,  arpon,  now  Oamfidoouo,  a  hill^  a  fortress,  and  n  tem- 

piracy,  robbing  the  mail  Of  it  be  with  Jeopardy  to  pie  celebrated  in  the  history  of  ancieot  Bomel 

the  life  of  the  person  in  charge  thereof),  rescue  The  citadel  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Tarqninins 

of  a  person  cooTicted  of  a  capital  crime  when  Priscns,  614  B.  0.,  but  was  not  finished  nntil 

going  to  execution,  burning  a  vessel  of  war,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.    The  temple 

and  corruptly  casting  away  or  destroying  a  ves-  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  erected  at  the  aame 

sel  belonpng  to  private  owners.    In  the  state  time.     The  hill  was  whc^y  consecrated  to 

of  New  York  8  crimes  only  are  punishable  Jupiter,  except  a  nook  which  was  reserved  for 

by  death,  viz.:  treason,   murder,  and  arson,  the  god  Terminus,  who  refined  to  leave  the 

Imprisonment  in  the  state  {yrison  for  life,  or  a  spot  when  the  other  gods  did  so  out  of  defer- 

terin  of  years,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  enoe  to  Jupiter.    The  temple  was  destroyed  l^ 

offence,  has  been  substituted  in  all  the  other  fire,  88  B.  C;  was  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  and  dedi- 

cases,    which    in  England  are   punished  by  oated  by  Q.  Catulns,  69  B.  01;  it  was  again 

death.    In  the  other  states  simihur  legislation  burnt  A.  D.  69,  by  the  soldiers  of  Yitellioa,  and 

has  prevailed.    Transportation  has  been  resort-  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.    In  the  reign  of  THjob  it 

ed  to  in  England  as  a  commutation  for  capital  was  burnt  a  8d  time,  A  D.  80,  but  Dnmitian 

punishment  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  restored  it  with  great  magnificence.    The  tam- 

GAPITANATA,  a  province  of  Naples,  on  pie  contained  8  shrines,  ccmaeorated  respectively 

the  E.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  bounded  N.  and  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  The  fi>rm  of  the 

£.  by  the  Adriatic ;  area,  8,178  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  Capitol  was  nearly  a  square,  being  200  feet  long 

1866,  834,878.    This  region  on  the  K.  is  cov-  and  186  feet  broad.    In  the  piazaa  or  portico 

ered  with  mountain  ranges,  branching  from  the  the  people  were  fiaasted  on  triun^ihal  oeoasion& 

Apennines,  the  principtd  of  which  is  Mt  Gar-  The  victorious  generals  went  up  there  in  pro- 

gano,  occupying  an  extent  of  more  than  800  cession  to   offer   thanks   and  sacrifice.    The 

sq.  m.    The  interior  and  a  portion  of  the  S.  Sibylline  books  and  the  most  important  pnhlio 

part  of  the  province  is  a  low  sandy  plain,  used  documents  were  deposited  there.    Other  tem- 

only  for  postures.    The  hills  are  sterile  or  oov-  pies  were  one  by  one  raised  on  the  OapitolinB 

ered  with  forests,  but  between  them  are  rich  hilL       Among   these,  the   tanples   of  Juno 

Talleys.    The  chief  source  of  industrial  employ-  Moneta,  with  the  mint  attached,  of  Jupiter 

ment  is  found  in  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  Feretrius,  of  Mars,  of  Venus,  of  Fortune,  of 

horses.  ^^  Isis  and  Serais,  were  the  most  coaisideraUe. 

OAPITEn?,  Jaoqitbs£us1^kJsak,  aconvert-  A  bibliotheca  or  library,  the  tabularium, 
ed  and  learned  African,  died  at  St.  George  athensum,  and  other  public  buildings  were  also 
d^Elmino,  after  1742.  Found  on  the  coast  of  in  the  Capitol.  At  the  S.  end  was  the  Tar- 
Guinea  by  a  Dutch  captain,  he  was  carried  to  peian  rock,  down  which  state  criminals  were 
the  Hague,  where  he  was  baptized,  and  edu*  thrown  headlong.  The  principal  buildings  of 
cated  at  the  expense  of  a  merchant  of  that  city,  the  Oampidoglio,  or  modem  Capitol,  consist  of 
He  was  instrnctod  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  8  palaces,  forming  8  sides  of  ii  square,  tiie  work 
in  1788  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  of  Michel  Angelo. 

Leydcn.     In  1742  he  was  appointed  mission-        CAPITOLINE   GAMES  (ludi    OapUolmil 

ary  to  Guinea,  but  no  account  is  given  of  his  annual  games  instituted  on  the  suggestion  of 

services  in  that  capacity.    He  wrote  several  Camillus.887B.C.,  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Capito- 

works  in  Latin  and  Dutch.  linns,  ana  in  oommemoration  of  the  preservation 

CAPITO,  Wolfgang  FASRionrs,  originally  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls.    One  of  the 

named  KOpflrrsiK,  a  religious  reformer,  con-  amusements  at  these  games  was  to  offor  the 

temporary  with  Erasmus   and   Calvin,  bom  Sardiani  for  sale  by  auction.    Thesis  Sardiani 

at  Haguenan,  in  Alsace,  in  1478,  died  of  the  ore  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  Sardinians, 

plagae  at  Strasbourg  in  Dec.  1541.     He  re-  and  by  others,  veiians.    The  games  fell  into  dis- 

ceived  his  edacation  at  Basel ;  was  made  sec-  use,  and  were  revived  by  Nero,  who  modelled 

retary  to  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  archbishop  them  after  the  Olympic  games,  and  endeavored 

of  Mentz;  in  1528,  became  a  convert  to  the  to  introduce  a  new  method  of  computation  d 

reformed  theology,  and  devoted  himself  to  its  tune,  reckoned,  like  the  Olympiads  of  Hellenie 
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eliTonoIogy,  from  tbe  quinqnennial  oelebratioo  edition  was  pnbliahed  by  Yitos  Amerpacbias  at 

of  the  ludi  Capitolini,  Ingolstadt  in  1546,  under  the  title  of  Prmci- 

OAPITOLINUS,  JmiUB,  a  Roman  historian,  pua  Oonstitutiones  Oaroli  Magni  de  Rebut  ee- 

who  lived  toward  tbe  end  of  tbe  8d  century,  desiaaticU  et  eicilibua.    The  best  edition  is  that 

and  wrote  the  lives  of  9  emperors.    He  is  one  of  Baloze,  entitled :  Capitularia  Begum  Fraii- 

of  the  writers  of  tbe  Hutoria  Augusta^  in  tbe  eorumy  &c.,  Paris,  1677,  2  tom.  fol. ;  reprinted 

editions  of  whom  his  works  are  to  be  foand.  at  Venice  in  1771,  and  at  Paris  in  1780. 

,     CAPITULATION,  in  war,  tbe  act  of  snrren-  CAPMANY  Y  MONTPALAU,  Aktohio  db, 

dering  to  the  enemy  npon  stipulated  terms.  The  a  Spanish  writer,  born  in  Barcelona,  Nov.  24, 

most  celebrated  capitulation  of  modem  times  is  1742,  died  in  Cadiz,  Kov.  14^  1818.    He  served 

that  of  Uhn,  which  was  signed  Oct.  17, 1805,  in  the  wars  with  Portugal  in  1762,  left  the 

and  according  to  which  28,800  Austrian  troops  army  in  1770,  and  joined  Olavide  in  his  scheme 

concentrated  in  and  around  Ulm,  under  Qen.  for  colonizing  and  cultivating  the  Sierra  Morena. 

Mack,  surrendered,  with  60  pieces  of  artillery  This  enterprise  terminated  disastrously,    and 

and  40  standards,  to  the  French  forces  under  Capmany  removed  to  Madrid,  where  he  was 

Ni4>ol3on  and  Ney. — In  Gtormail  constitutional  chosen  secretary  of  the  royal  historical  academy 

history,  a  contract  which  the  German  electoral  of  Spain  in  1790,  and  filled  several  oflSces  in  the 

princes  entered  into  with  tbe  Grerman  emperor,  gift  of  the  government    He  travelled  in  Italy, 

before  he  was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Germany,  France,  and  England.     When  the 

The  first  of  these  capitulations  was  exacted  French  entered  Madrid  in  1808,  he  fled  to  Seville^ 

from  Charles  Y.  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  where  he  arrived  destitute  and  in  rags.    He 

16th  century,  by   the  German  princes   who  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  cortes  of  Cadiz,  in 

feared  that  the  king  of  Spain  would  not  respect  which  capacity  he  made  himself  conspicuous 

the  limitations  put  upon  him  by  the  constitution  by  his  patriotism  and  active  opposition  to  tbe 

of  the  German  empire.    They  accordingly  drew  new  rulers.    His  works,  which  enjoy  a  high 

up  a  capitulation,  reciting  the  nrivileges  they  reputation  in  Spain,    are  numerous;    among 

demanded,  to  the  observance  of  which  Charles  them  are  Memmiae  hut^Heat  eobre  la  Marina^ 

y.  was  compelled  to  swear.    The  last  of  these  Oommercio  y  Artee  de  la  antiqua  Oiudad  de 

imperial  capitulations  was  sworn  to  by  the  em-  JBaroelona^  in  8  vols.  4to;    Queationea  crUieae 

peror  Francis  II.,  July  5, 1792.  aolyre  variospunte»  de  hutoria^  ecfmomieoy  voH" 

OAPITULABIES,  certain  laws  enacted  under  tica  y  militar  ;  Tealro  hittorieo-critico  ae  la 

the  Frankish  kings,  and  so  named  from  the  cir-  Hlocuencia  Ikpafiola;  and  IHetionario  Fra-t^ 

enmstance  of  their  being  divided  into  eapUttla,  eee-Etpanol, 

or  chapters.    They  were  issued  by  Childebert,  CAPO  DISTRIA,  a  city,  pop.  6,600,  and 

Clothaire,  Carloman,  and  Pepin,  but  still  more  county,  area  168  sq.  m.,  pop.  43,600,  in  the 

extensively  by  Charlemagne,  whose  object  ap-  margraviate  of  Istria,  one  of  tne  crownlands  or 

pears  to  have  been  to  harmonize,  explain,  or  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire.    The  city  is 

amend  the  existing  feudal  codes,  and  effect  to  ntuated  upon  a  rocky  island,  9  m.  8.  of  Trieste, 

some  degree  a  uniformity  of  law  in  his  domm*  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  solid  stone 

ions.    These  enactments  were  both  civil  and  bridge  2,800  feet  long.    It  has  crumbled  walls 
ecdeuastioal ;  according  to  Savigny,  tbe  latter  *  and  fortifications,  a  laive  number  of  old  di- 

were  of  force  thronghout  tbe  8  kingdoms  8ub«  lapidated   buildings  and  narrow  and  crooked 

ject  to  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  but  the  former  streets.     Tbe  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded 

were  valid  only  within  the  state  in  which  they  by  tbe  Colchians,  under  tiie  name  of  iEgida; 

originated.    ThecapituUiries  were  nromulgated  in  the  6th  century  A.  D.,  many  wealthy  fiimi- 


those  capable  of  bearing  arms  seem  to  have  opolis,  in  honor  of  his  uncle,  Justin  I.    Later  it 

taken  part  in  them.    The  laws  were  inscribed  became  an  independent  commonwealth ;  was 

among  tbe  royal  archives  in  the  Latin  tongue,  annexed  to  Venice  in  982 ;  conauered  by  the 

and  published  to  the  people  in  the  vernacular.  Genoese  in  1880 ;  was  independent  again  in 

Their  execution  was  intrusted  to  the  bishops,  1478,  until  the  whole  margraviate  became  part 

the  oourts,  and  the  officers  called  mM  regii^  of  the  Austrian  dominions^  The  city  has  a  good 

who  were  sent  under  the  French  kings  of  the  harbor,  a  cathedral  and  80  churches,  beside  2 

first  and  second  race  to  administer  justice  in  convents,  a  college,  and  an  academy,  extensive 

tiie  provinces.    The  earliest  enactment  coming  salt  works,  an  aqueduct,  &c. 
under  tbe  name  of  capitulary  was  made  by  Chil-       CAPO  DISTRIA,  or  CAPODmrniAS,  a  noble 

debert  A.  D.  654,  and  tbe  latest  by  Charles  tbe  family  which  has  flourished  on  the  Ionian  islands 

Simple,  who  died  in  929.    Tlie  first  collection  from  tbe  14th  century,  and  which  is  intimate- 

of  the  capitularies  was  begun  in  827  by  An-  ly  connected  with  the  early  history  of  tbe 

segisus,  abbot  of  Fontenefie,    and   continued  modei*n  Greek  kingdom.    I.  John  Anthony, 

by  Benedict  the  deacon,  of  Mentz.    It  was  ap-  count  of  Capo  d'Istria,  president  of  Greece  from 

proved  by  various  kings  and  councils,  and  had  1827  to  1881,  born  in  Corfu  in  1776,  assassi- 

the  foToe  of  law.    Additions  have  since  been  nated  at  Nauplia,  Oct.  9, 1881.    He  received  a 

made  to  this  oolleotion,  and  the  first  complete  dassical  education  at  Padua  and  Venice,  in- 
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tBD&ig  to  hetamt  m  plijatiiii,  bet  the  poHfini  §at 
Sttmibtmte*  wbieh    bv   eotmtrr  cxpcrieaeed 

mdcr  Vapoteoa  led  bim  to  a  pnl'itkal  cmer.  bit 

Wbea,  eftier  the  czpol^ioo  of  tbe  French  hr  the  of  the  Frcsfcb  rc»uImion  of  ISMl  ii 
noted  RiMwen  end  Torki&h  ibraa.  the  hmaam  wrj  moremtrntB  broke  o«ft  which  onlj 
kbadf  became  e  TiHtl  itete  of  Tsrker.  viMlcr  sHislaDee  codUied  hioi  to  eoppreaB.  Bmt  at  kit 
Britnh  sad  Bonaa  protecuoo.  Capo'  dTstria  he  vas  tabbed  br  the  bmhcn  GoiatantiBe 
Mfed  several  patlic  itatioiM,  and  from  1¥j2  to  and  George  Manroorichalis.  as  he  vaa  cnter- 
1807  muted  the  feeretafrriiips  of  the  interior,  ing  the  cfaorch  of  Sc  8|iirMfion.  EL  Avocanx, 
faoga  affiun,  the  aarj  aod  eonnneroe,  ta  bis  brocbcr  of  the  preeedm^  ban  m  1778,  died  m 
own  beads.  The  ifiUads  barioff  been  letiuued  Coffn,  in  1%57.  He  vas  appointed  by  bis  bfo* 
to  Frsaoe  bj  the  treatj  of  Tilat,  Cspo  d*Ijtria  ao-  ther  trnfitarr  and  po!itieal  chief  of  oootiaeiilal 
eoi^  a  place  in  the  BosfiianiniDUtrT  of  foreign  Greece  in  \*fi9,  Tvo  of  the  ablest  leader^ 
ailain;,  where  he  soon  gained  distinction.  As  Gen.  Cburefa  and  Deawtrins  Ypsdaatei^  afaso- 
a  racmber  of  tbe  Bnssian  cmbflasf  at  Vienna  in  lately  refosed  to  leco^nixe  bis  anihority.  After 
1811;  as  a  diplomatic  eomniiMioDer  at  the  head-  the  aagaagination  of  hk  brother  he  an  iiiimjI  tibc 
foarteraof  thearmy  of  thellanabein  1812;  as  gownment  as  ebainnaa  of  the  board  of  regen- 
a  diplomstae  agent  of  Bassia  in  Switzerland  in  cr,  and  was  elected  president  by  the  natinoal 
181 S,  where  he  was  prominently  instmmental  eonrention  assembled  at  Argos  in  Dec  1831. 
la  imposing  vpon  the  people  tbe  federal  consti-  The  Bossian  goTcnnaent  asmed  him  of  its 
tntioo,  which  endnred  till  1848 ;  la^ly,  aa  a  sympathies  and  he  was  recogmaed  by  the  Lon- 
Bwmber  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  don  conference  of  the  allied  powers.  A  few 
tibe  priadpal  anther  of  the  resolotinns  of  Caris-  weeks  later  the  opposition  became  so  powerfnl 
bad  la  1819,  Capo  d^lstria  was  slways  fonnd  that  the  great  powers  retracted  their  former 
amongthe  firm  sopporters  of  absolutism,  thoogji  action  and  compelled  him  to  ns*gi>*  He  left 
at  the  same  time  denoandng  the  despotism  of  Greece  for  St.  Petersbmg,  April  13,  18S2, 
Tnrkey,  and  secretly  conspiring  for  tbe  inde-  taking  the  corpse  of  his  brother  with  him. 
pendeoce,  or  rather  Bossification  of  Greece.  In  GiJ\>yKl£BE,  in  fortification,  a  work  eoD- 
1816  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  foreign  stmcted  on  the  sole  of  the  £tdi  of  tiiefmliea% 
aflsin  in  Bossia.  In  1819  he  Tisited  his  natire  la  order  to  flank  that  ditdi  b^  its  fire.  The  in- 
eouatry  in  order  to  soond  the  popular  feeling,  yentor  of  this  kind  of  work  is  imknown ;  it  is 
The  results  of  bis  Tisit  were  stated  by  him  in  a  said  to  bare  been  proposed  in  Italy  as  eariy 
small  pamphlet,  in  which  he  endearored  to  as  1498,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Italian  engi- 
demooslrate  that  it  was  the  prorince  of  abso-  neer,  PaUaTicini,  constmcted  similar  works  in 
late  goTcmments  to  edaeste  the  people  for  tbe  1506.  The  first  srstematie  applicatian  of  ci^ion- 
ei^joyment  of  fivedom.  This  doctrine  was  not  nieres  for  the  defence  of  a  ditch  occore  in  the 
at  all  palataUe  to  the  leaders  of  the  Gretk  in-  work  of  Albert  Dfhrer,  the  Qcnnan  painter,  on 
snrrection,  and  the  moTement  began  by  them  in  fortification,  printed  in  1527.  He  ^iplies  them 
1821  was  therefore  dlsaTowed  by  Bossia  so  long  ia  bis  circular  aad  qnadrangnlar  fortifications  ia 
as  it  seemed  impossible  to  tanuit  to  acoonnt  for  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  actaaOy  con- 
the  secret  objects  of  Bnssian  policy.  He  lost  stmcted;  and,  iadeed,  it  is  hard  to  bdieye  that 
Us  office  ia  1822,  aad  went  to  Switxeriand,  Montakmbert  composed  his  polygonal  system 
where  he  succeeded  in  reguning  the  confidence  entirely  withoot  knowledge  of  DttrePft  work, 
of  tbe  Greek  leaders.  With  the  consent  of  the  The  idea,  however,  was  n^ected  for  more  than 
British  miaistry  aad  the  Bussiaa  goveramentj  2(  centuries,  daring  which  the  bastionary  sys- 
both  deslrons  to  place  a  dcTotee  ci  monarchicsl  tem  was  the  only  one  reeogniaed.  In  1777  the 
order  at  the  bead  of  Greece,  he  was  elected  French  cavalry  general,  the  Msrqnis  de  Monta- 
president  or  regent  of  Greece  by  the  national  lembert,  publisbed  the  2d  Yolame  of  his  work  on 
eonTcntion  assembled  at  Damala  (1827).  Be-  the  science  of  fortification,  developing  the  po- 
fore  assuming  the  goremment  he  went  to  St  lygonal  system,  in  wMdi  the  whole  flanking  de- 
Petersburg,  where,  it  is  gmerally  believed,  he  fences  of  the  ditch  consist  of  powerfnl  case- 
received  secret  instructions  from  the  Bussiaa  mated  batteries  constmcted  on  its  sole,  in  the 
government.  He  landed  at  Nsaplia,  Jan.  28,  middle  of  each  front  or  side  of  the  polygon. 
1828.  For  a  very  short  time  be  commanded  the  OAPPADOOIA,  an  ancient  provinee  of  Asia 
confidence  of  the  people.  Instead  of  fulfilling  Minor,  between  lat.  87*  16'  and  89**  28'  N.,  and 
bis  pledge  to  form  a  great  nati<Mial  army  and  long.  82"*  60'  18"  and  89''  £.  It  was  eonqnered 
repulse  by  force  the  Turkish  army  under  by  the  Perrians  under  Gyms.  After  the  era  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  be  left  the  defence  of  the  coun-  Alexander  the  (rreat^  it  was  ruled  by  independ- 
try  to  foreign  aiplomacy,  crashed  the  liberty  of  ent  kings  until  A.  D.  17,  when  it  wss  rednced 
the  press^  drove  the  patriots  and  heroes  of  the  to  a  Boman  province  by  Tiberius.  Christianity 
revolution  from  public  offices^  which  were  filled  was  early  introduced  into  Gappadocia,  as  we 
by  him  with  his  own  creatures,  promul^^Ued  a  leora  by  the  1st  goieral  epistle  of  Sl  Peter, 
code  cf  laws  of  the  utmost  severity,  prevented  Under  the  Persians  or  Mscedonians,  the  prov- 
the  election  cf  Prince  Leopold  of  Baxe  Gobtu^  inoe  was  divided  into  2  satrapies,  Cappadoda  ad 
to  the  throne  of  Greece,  aad  seemed  to  have  no  Pontum  and  Cappadoda  ad  Tanram,  called  af- 
othtf  object  in  view  except  to  prepare  Greece  terward  by  thenomans  Oiypadocia Magna, also 
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Oappadocia  Bimply.    The  chief  town  of  the  lat-  CAPRI  ^anc.  (%^Ae),  a  small  and  rooky 

ter  was  Mazaca,  afterward  OeBsarea,  and  the  Neapolitan  island,  in  the  Hediterranean,  S.  of 

country  was  celebrated  for  its  fine  pastures  and  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  noted  in  his* 

its  superior  breed  of  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  tory  as  the  place  where  Augustus  resided  dnr- 

Cappadocia   shared   the   fate  of  the  eastern  ing  his  illness,  and  where  Tiberius  spent  the 

empire  uutil  it  fell  into  the  nower  of  the  Turks,  last  10  years  of  his  life.    It  is  still  celebrated 

in  whose  possession  it  stiU  remains,  forming  for  the  beauty  of  its  dimate,  which  makes  it  a 

part  of  several  modern  eyalets  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  favorite  resort  for  invalids,  especially  for  those 

OAPPE,  NxwooMB,  an   English  dissenting  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis.    The  island 

minister,  bom  in  Leeds,  Feb.  21, 1782,  died  at  is  about  0  miles  in  circumference,  and   sur- 

York,  Dec.  24,  1800.    He  studied  with  Dr.  Ai-  rounded  by  steep  and  inaccessible  cliffs.    Total 

kin  at  Kilworth,  and  Dr.  Doddridge  at  North-  pop.  about  4,000,   comprising  2  small  towna^ 

ampton,  and  at  the  univernty  of  Glasgow.  Anacapri  and  the  port  of  Capri.    The  latter  is 

"While  with  Dr.  Doddridge,  he  became  satisfied  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathedral 

of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  of  which  and  some  other  churches;  pop.  about  2,600. 

he  had  formerly  entertained  doubts.    At  the  Between  the  2  mountains  of  limestone  (the 

university  of  Glasgow  he  made  the  acquaint-  highest  of  which  is  Monte  Solaro,  rising  nearly 

anoe  of  Adam  Smith,  Moore,  Cullen,  andBlack«  1,800  feet  above  the  sea),  of  which  the  island 

He  held  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congrega*  consists,  lies  a  fertile  valley,  which  yields  grain, 

tion  of  8t.  Saviour's  Gate,  York,  for  40  years,  olives,  grapes,  and  other  fruits.    The  inhab* 

He  was  the  author  of  several  theological  works,  itants  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  &- 

CAPPELL,  the  name  of  a  French  Protestant  mous  red  and  white  Capri  wines  and  of  oil,  in 

fionily,  noted  for  the  many  learned  ^eologians  fishing  and  in  the  pursuits  of  the  sea,  and  in 

and  jurists  which  it  produced  from  the  15th  to  catching  quaUs,  vast  numbers  of  which  are 

the  17th  centory. — One  of  the  most  prominent  caught  every  spring  and  autumn  on  their  passage 

members  was  Loins  Cafpbll,  bom  near  Sedan,  from  and  to  Africa.  Remains  of  sev^^  of  the  12 

Oct.  15, 1585,  died  at  Saumur,  June  18,  1658.  villas  erected  by  Tiberius  in  various  parts  of  the 

He  gained  a  high  reputation  as  professor  of  island  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  other  relics  of  an- 

divinity  and  oriental  languages  at  the  university  tiquity  have  been  excavated  here.    The  French 

of  Saumur,  and  as  an  exegetical  and  criticid  under  Gen.  Lamarqne  surprised  this  island,  then 

writer.    He  is  principally  known,  however,  as  in  the  occupation  of  the  English  under  Sir  Hud- 

a  disputant  with  the  Buztorfs,  in  the  Masoretio  son  Lowe  (Oct.  1808),  and  compelled  them  to 

point  controversy.  The  correctness  of  his  views  capitulate  within  15  days  after  the  invasion, 

on  that  subject  has  been  settled  by  the  general  CAPRICCIO,  in  music,  literally  a  whim  or 

consent  of  Hebrew  scholars  that  the  present  caprice,  a  term  applied  to  tiiat  species  of  com- 

system  of  pointing  cannot  be  carried  back  be-  position  in  which  the  composer  arbitrarily  de- 

yond  the  11th  century.  viates  Arom  the  customary  forms  and  gives  free 

CAPRAJA,  the  Capraria  and  ^gilon  of  the  play  to  his  fancy, 

ancients,  a  small  volcanic  island  of  the  Mediter-  CAPRICORN,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the 

ranean,  between  the  N.  point  of  Corsica  and  sun  enters  at  the  winter  solstice  in  December; 

the  coast  of  Tnscany.    It  is  about  15  m.  in  cir^  also  a  constellation  formerly  in  this  sign  (see 

oumference ;  its  suiface  is  generally  moimtain*  AQUAnnrs).    The  tropic  of  Capricorn  is  the 

ous,  and  its  principal  product  is  wine.    Wild  southern  boundary  of  the  torrid  zone,  at  which 

goats  still  abound  in  the  mountains.    It  has  the  sun  is  verti<»d  at  noon  only  once  a  year, 

a  town  of  its  own  name,  with  a  safe  harbor,  the  day  he  enters  Capricorn,  usually  Dec.  20 

In  1507  this  island  was  taken  from  Corsica  by  or  21. 

the  Genoese,  and  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  prov*  CAPRIOLE,  a  peculiar  leap  made  by  a  horse 

inoe  of  Genoa.     Pop.  about  2,500.  without   advancing,  in  which,  when   at   its 

OAPRARA,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian  height,  he  throws  out  his  hind  legs  with  a 

prelate  and  statesman,  bom  in  Bologna,  May  jer^  keeping  them  parallel  and  near  together, 

29, 1783,  died  in  Paris,  June  21, 1810.    He  was  and  allowing  the  Bhoes.   It  differs  in  Sie  last 

not  25  years  old  when  appointed  by  Pope  Ben-  particular  from  the  croup«ule,  and  from  the 

edict  XIV.  vice-legate  at  Ravenna.     He  was  balotade  in  the  jerking  out  of  the  legs.    It  is 

afterward  papal  nuncio  successively  at  Cologne,  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  high  airs  in  the 

Lucerne,  and  Vienna,  and  in  1792  was  made  man^. 

cardinal.     In  1800  he  was  created  bishop  of  CAPS  A,  an  ancient  city  in  northern  Africa^ 

JesL    Having  been  appointed,  in  1801,  legate  in  an  oasis  of  the  desert.    Its  site  is  occapied 

a  lat&re  to  the  French  republic,  he  succeeded  by  the  modem  Gafsa.  74  miles  W.  of  Cabes. 

in  arranging  the  terms  of  the  concordat,  which  Tradition  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  Libyan 

were  agreed  upon  Sept  18, 1801 ;  and  in  April,  Hercules.    It  was  destroyed  by  Marius  in  the 

1802,  that  document  was  promulgated  at  Paris,  war  with  Jugurtha,  but  afterward  rebuilt, 

and  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship  was  CAPSICUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  from  .4  species 

inaugurated  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  with  of  which  are  obtained  as  many  varieties  of  the 

great  splendor.   In  May,  1805,  he  crowned  Na-  so-called  cayenne  pepper.    The  name  capsicum 

poleon  at  Milan  as  king  of  Italy.    Having  return-  is  also  applied  to  the  product  itself.    The  genus ' 

ed  to  Paris  as  legate  of  the  pope,  he  died  there,  is  of  the  iolanaeea  or  nightshade  family,  and 
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haB  no  rdiitian  with  tlie  family  of  j»^0rac0a^  reqniiiiiff  a  hesvy  poIL  Itoonsiataof  aT«rti«al 
which  fiirnlBhes  the  real  peppers.  The48peciea  axle  wiui  holes  aroand  the  head,  into  which 
referred  to  are  C,  annuttm,  C.  fnUetceM^  O.  hars,  called  haDdspiiea,  are  inserted.  Tbecahle 
eeroMifortM^  and  C,  ffrtmunu  The  first  2  onlj  is  passed  2  or  8  times  aronnd  the  axle,  and  a  few 
are  of  importance.  The  first  is  an  annual  her*  men  take  hold  of  the  loose  end  to  give  it  a  ten- 
baceons  plant,  remarkable  for  its  hardy  nature,  sion  and  keep  the  capstan  clear  of  it.  Others 
A  natiyeoftropioal  countries,  in  which  it  thriTcs  take  hold  of  the  handspikes  and  walk  aroand 
Inxnriantiy  in  dry  and  poor  soils,  it  is  also  col-  with  them.  The  power  of  a  man  thns  applied 
tivated  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  about  equal  to  the  traction  of  25  lbs.,  hanging 
grows  2  or  8  feet  high,  and  bears  a  pod  or  seed-  over  a  pulley,  at  a  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second, 
vessel,  called  also  its  berry,  of  OTate  or  conical  The  capstan  is  rarely  used,  and  when  the  hand- 
form,  recurved  at  the  end,  green  when  imma-  spikes  are  removed,  it  occupies  on  deck  but  a 
tnre,batbrightscarlet  or  orange  when  it  ripens  few  square  feet  A  greater  number  of  men 
in  October.  It  is  used  in  the  green  state  for  pick*  may  work  at  a  capstan  than  at  a  horizontal  axle, 
ling,  and  in  medicine  when  ripe  and  dried,  and  is  and  they  can  act  much  more  rapidly,  aa  they 
ground  to  powder  to  make  cayenne  pepner.  In  have  amply  to  walk  around  pushmg  the  hand- 
EnsLind  the  dried  berries  kept  in  the  shops  are  spikes  forward;  whereas  with  a  horizontal  appa- 
ealled  chillies.  This  variety  is  imported  from  ratoa,  as  often  as  it  is  turned  a  quarter  of  a  cir- 
the  West  Indies,  and  is  supplied  from  our  own  de,  they  have  to  take  out  the  bars  on  which  they 
gardens.  Its  product  is  hot  and  pungent,  but  act  and  insert  them  in  new  holes  before  they 
without  aroma.  C./ruteaeeru  fnxmAw  the  bo-  can  act  again.  Since  the  year  1820,  numerous 
ealled  bird  or  Guinea  pepper,  a  hotter  and  more  patents  have  been  issued  for  improved  capstans, 
pungent  and  better  flavorod  article,  and  to  some  liost  of  them  consist  in  making  the  head  separate 
extent  aromatic.  The  plant  is  a  shrub,  best  from  the  axle,  and  adapting  gearing,  which  may 
known  in  the  East  Indies.  The  berries  are  beconnectedordisconnectedatwill,  tovary  the 
■oarcely  an  inch  long,  and  only  a  line  or  two  power  of  the  machine  as  occasions  require, 
broad.  They  contain  each  about  a  dozen  reniform  Another  improvement|  consequent  upon  the 
seeds. — ^TJie  active  principle  of  capncum,  called  ad(^tion  of  chain  cables,  consists  in  making  the 
capiUine^  is  a  volatile  liquid,  thick  when  cold,  lower  portion  of  the  capstan  the  exact  coun- 
but  very  fluid  before  it  disappears  by  heat  in  terpart  of  the  chain,  so  that  each  link  as  it 
fhmes.  The  vapor  is  so  pungent,  that  what  is  comes  up  enters  the  corresponding  recess,  and 
produced  from  i  a  grain,  when  dispersed  in  a  the  chain  is  thus  held  more  firmly  with  half  a 
large  room,  will  cause  all  present  to  cough  and  ton  than  it  would  be  with  8  tons  around  a  smooth 
sneeze.  It  u  obtained  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  surface.  The  capstan  is  an  instrument,  of  the 
extract  in  ether  and  evaporating. — Cayenne  ia  past,  and  has  already  been  superseded  by  tlie 
largely  employed  as  a  condiment,  acting  as  a  steam  winch  on  board  of  a  large  numfaier  of 
stimulant  and  aiding  digestion.  For  these  prop-  steamships^  and  it  seems  probable  that  before 
erties  it  is  administered  as  a  medicine ;  and  it  long  each  sailing  vessel  will  have  to  be  provided 
10  also  highly  useful  as  a  gargle  in  malignant  with  a  snudl  steam  engine  for  doing  heavy  work 
aoarlatina.    In  the  West  Indies,  for  violent  cases  of  the  sort. 

of  this  disease,  the  preparation  for  both  uses  is  CAPSULE,  a  name  given  by  botanists  to  any 
toinfbsefor  an  hour  in  a  pint  of  boiling  vinegar  kind  of  dry  seedvessel  containing  many  cells 
and  water  2  tablespoonfuls  of  the  powdered  and  seeds,  such  as  poppy  heads,  dec. ;  the  word 
pepper  with  a  teaspoonful  of  common  salt,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  eapsula^  a  small 
When  cold,  the  liquid  is  strained,  and  given  box.  The  pods  of  peas  and  beans,  &c.,  are 
in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  every  half  called  capsules,  as  well  as  the  seed-containing 
hour.  Capsicum  is  said  to  relieve  the  nausea  vessels  orfhiitof  many  other  families  of  plants. 
of  sea-sickness.  It  is  also  employed  externally  A  capsule  usually  opens  by  valves ;  and  hence 
asarubefacientandstimulant^eitherin  theform  difierent  varieties  have  been  named  bivalve, 
of  a  cataplasm,  lotion,  or  tincture. — ^Tbe  c<mi-  trivalve,  quadrl valve,  and  multivalve.  The  parts 
mercial  cayenne  is  subject  to  gross  adulterations,  of  a  capsule  are :  1,  the  valves,  ribs,  or  divisions 
Red  lead  and  vermilion,  or  snlphuret  of  mer*  which  form  the  outward  shdl,  and  shield  the 
onry,  are  the  worst  materials  introduced,  and  fhiit  externally ;  2,  the  partition  walls,  which 
eases  of  poisoning  are  reported  from  this  causey  form  different  ceUs  internally ;  8,  the  axis  or 
both  the  lead  and  mercury  having  the  property  columella,  which  unites  the  seeds  with  the  inter- 
of  aggregating  in  the  system  when  token  in  nal  parts  of  the  capsule ;  4^  the  cells  occupied  by 
small  Quantities.  They  are  added  to  keep  up  the  seeds;  5,  the  proper  receptacle  of  each  seed; 
the  color,  which  gradually  fades  with  the  age  and  6,  the  seeds  contained  within  the  capsule, 
of  the  capsicum,  also  to  increase  the  weight,  According  to  the  number  of  internal  partitions 
and  to  dii^ise  the  other  ingredients.  Ochres  in  a  capsule,  they  have  been  named  unilocu* 
are  also^  employed  for  nmilar  purposes ;  salt  lar,  bilocular,  tnlocular,  multilocular.  Cap- 
also,  to  improve  the  color  and  add  to  the  weight,  sular  seedvesseb  are  generally  dry  and  hard 
Ground  rice  and  turmeric  are  more  hamuess  when  ripe ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  unlike 
additions.  the  pulpy  fruit  of  apples,  plums,  &c.,  or  the 
CAPSTAN,  a  machine  used  on  board  vessels  Juicy  oranges  and  lemons.  AH  fruits,  however^ 
for  weighing  anchor,  and  for  other  operations  are  merely  aeedvesselsi  and  the  name  capeole 
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is  usually  applied  to  all  dry,  hard  seedvesBela,  ot]&  The  cathedral  and  the  chnrch  ddPAnnun- 

irrespectiye  of  partioolar  forms  and  families  of  mata  are  splendid  edifices,  and  contain  many 

pludts.  antique  bass-reliefs  bnilt  in  with  their  walls.  In 

CAPSULES,  Gklatinb,  little  bags  made  of  1808  the  town  suffered  considerably  from  an 

thin  films  of  gdatine,  designed  for  holding  doses  earthquake. — ^The  ancient  Oapua  lay  at  a  dis- 

of  nanseoas  medicines,  so  that  all  beinff  swal-  tance  of  2  m.  from  the  modem  city.    Its  origin 

lowed    together,  their  taste  may  not  be  per-  and  early  history  are  obscnre.     la  848  B.  0., 

oeired.     Different  methods  are  given  of  pre-  when  threatened  by  the  Samnites,  the  dtisens 

paring  them.    One  is  to  take  a  cylinder  of  hard  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  were 

wood,  rounded  off  atone  end,  and  i  of  an  inch  shortly  afterward  compelled  to   acknowledge 

diameter,  and  dip  the  end  first  into'a  satorated  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  successrfnUy  resbted 

warm  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol  to  the  depth  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  but  after  the  battle  of 

of  -I  an  inch.    When  the  soap  has  hardened  Oanns  (216  B.  C),  the  popular  party  deserted 

upon  the  wood,  it  is  to  be  dipped  into  a  Rome  and  opened  the  gates  to  tiie  Oartiiacdn- 

concentrated  hot  solution  of  gelatine,  and  this  ian  general    The  winter  spent  by  the  Garaia- 

repeated  according  to  the  thickness  of  deposit  ginian   troops   in    Oapua   demoralized    them 

of  gelatine  desired.    This  is  to  be  slipped  off  greatly,  and  was  oonsiaered  by  the  Romans  to 

when  it  has  hardened ;  and  the  process  is  to  be  be  the  main  cause  of  Hannibal's  ultimate  defeat 

repeated  to  procure  another  bag  for  a  cover  to  For  the  extravagance  and  effeminacy  of  its 

the  first  one.    When  one  Ib  filled  with  the  med-  inhabitants,  Oapua  bore  a  reputation  smiilar  to 

ioine,  the  other  ib  applied  upon  it,  and  the  2  are  Sybaris  and  Sardis.     It  was  famous  for   its 

Siiily  secured  together  by  going  over  the  line  manufactory   of  perfhmes,    with   which   the 

junction  with  a  cameFs  hair  brush  moistened  unguentarii  or  pei^mers  of  Oapua  supplied  the 

witn  hot  water.    For  other  methods  see  Jour*  whole  empire  of  the  West    It  was  early  c^e- 

nal  de  pharmaote  et  de  eMmiSy  vol.  zvii.  p.  204,  brated   for  its  glacUatorial   exhibitions,  and 

and  the  American  ^^  Journal  of  Pharmacy,"  vol.  from  Lentulus's  school  of  gladiators  in  this 

Ix.  p.  20.  city    Spartacus,    the    rebel    leader    in    the 

CAPTAIN,  the  rankdesignating  a  command-  servile  war,  first  broke  loose  with  70  com- 
er of  a  company  in  infantry,  or  of  a  squadron  panions.  In  211  the  Romans  again  entered 
or  troop  in  cavalry,  or  the  chief  officer  of  Oapua.  All  the  senators  were  put  to  deaths 
a  ship  of  war.  In  most  continental  armies  800  of  the  nobles  were  thrown  into  dungeons, 
in  Europe  captains  are  considered  subalterns ;  and  the  middle  class  of  citizens  were  removed 
in  the  British  army  they  form  an  intermediate  to  a  distance  from  their  native  place.  The 
rank  between  the  field  officer  and  the  subaltern,  local  magistracies  were  abolidbed,  and  a  Roman 
the  latter  term  comprising  those  commiasionecl  prefect  was  appointed  to  rule  over  the  city, 
officers  only  whose  rank  does  not  imply  a  di-  During  the  social  war  the  Oapuans  manifested 
rect  and  constant  command.  In  the  U.  S.  army  the  most  unshaken  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  were, 
the  captain  is  responsible  for  the  arms,  ammu-  as  a  reward  therefor,  re^ndowed  with  many  of 
nition,  clothing,  &o.,  of  the  company  under  his  their  ancient  municipal  privileges.  Julius  Osasar 
command.  The  duties  of  a  captain  in  the  navy  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  during  his  con* 
are  very  comprehensive,  and  his  post  is  one  of  sulship,  69  B.  0.^  in  accordance  witii  which 
great  responsibility.  In  the  British  service  he  20,000  Roman  citizens  were  settled  in  the  envi- 
ranks  with  a  lient-colonel  in  the  army,  until  the  rons  of  Oapua.  This  circumstance  conferred  a 
expiration  of  8  years  from  the  date  of  his  com-  new  era  of  prosperity  upon  the  city. — ^The  bar- 
nussion,  when  he  takes  rank  with  a  full  colonel,  barian  invasions  were  fatal  to  old  Oapua.  Oen- 
In  the  old  French  service  he  was  forbidden  to  seric  and  his  Yandals  devastated  it  in  A.  D.  456. 
leave  his  ship  under  pain  of  death,  and  was  to  Narses  restored  it,  but  it  sank  again  after  the 
blow  it  up  rather  than  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  conquests  of  the  Longobards  in  southern  Italy, 
of  an  enemy.  The  title  of  captain  is  also  ap-  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  1), 
plied  to  masters  of  merchant  or  passenger  ves-  840,  who  reduced  it  to  ashes.  A  few  years 
sela,  and  to  various  petty  officers  on  ships  of  afterward,  Bishop  Landulfus  induced  the  inhabi- 
the  Une,  as  captain  of  the  forecastle,  of  the  tants  to  return  and  establish  a  new  city  on  the 
hold,  of  the  main  and  fore  tops,  &c.  The  site  of  the  ancient  Oasilinum.  This  was  the 
word  is  of  Italian  origin,  meaning  a  man  origin  of  the  modern  Oapua.  The  ruins  of  the 
who  is  at  the  head  of  something,  and  in  this  amphitheatre,  built  of  tiles  and  faced^  with 
sense  it  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  a  gen-  white  marble,  are  an  object  of  attraction  to 
eral-in-chie^  especially  as  re^Btrds  his  qualities  antiquaries.  The  remains  of  old  Oapua  have 
for  command.  been  described   by  Rinaldo  in  his   Memcrie 

OAPUA,  or  Oapoa,  a  fortified  town,  in  the  utoriehe  Mia  eitta  di  Oapua^  Naples,  1758,  and 

kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  in  Rucca's  Vetere  Oapua,  Naples,  1828.    The 

Lavoro,  lying  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  site  of  old  Oapua  is  now  occupied  by  the  large 

Yoltumo,  15  m.  N.  W.  of  Naples,  on  the  high  village  of  Santa   Maria  di  Oapua,  or   Santa 

way  to  Rome,  and  10  m.  from  the  Mediterra-  Maria  Maggiore. 

nean ;  pop.  about  10,000.     The  present  Oapua  CAPUCHIN,  a  religious  congregation  be- 

does  not  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Oapua  of  anti-  longing   to  the   Frandscan   order,  instituted 

quity.    The  remains  (tfRoman  times  are  numer-  by  Matteo  BaschL    Matteo  was  desirous,  of 

VOL.  IV. — ^27 
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prtettrfoggreateporerty  tbanwMreqoiredby  Th6bon^too,]0iniiioitsemceinUMrlMsfli«B 

the  ftrict  role  <«   the  order  of  8t  Fhmos.  that  of  the  indbntry  fireenn.    The  carabine  may 

HaTiiig  obsenred  thai  a  painting  of  St  Francia  have  either  a  smooth  or  a  rifled  bore ;  in  tlie 

leprceented  him  with  the  hood  of  the  habit  of  fintease,  ita  effect  will  be  oonaiderably  inferior 

a  different  shape  from  that  osoally  worn  by  the  to  that  of  the  common  mnsket;  in  the  second,  it 

otder,  he  made  one  like  it  and  wore  it,  about  win  exceed  it  in  precision  for  moderate  distanoeai 

the  year  152flL    Thia  being  condemned  by  hia  In  tlie  British  Berrice,  the  cavah^  carry  amooth* 

•opericH^  aa  a  noreltyy  he  had  leconrse  to  Pope  bored  carabines ;  in  tlie  Boasian  cavalry,  the  ligjit 

dement  VIL,  who  gave  him  permistion  to  horse  all  have  rifled  carabines,  while  of  the 

wear  the  hood,  and  luso  permitted  those  who  coiraasiera  i  have  rifled,  and  the  remaining  f 

wished  to  imitate  him  to  form  a  congregation,  smooth  barrels  to  their  caiabinesL    The  artiUery, 

In  1628,  Clonent  YIL  gave  them  farther  per-  too,  in  some  services  (French  and  British  eq>e- 

miasioii  to  wear  the  lu^bit  and  also  a  beard*  ciaUy),  carry  carabines;  those  of  the  British  are 

They  were  to  reside  in  solitary  places,  and  live  on  the  principle  of  the  new  Enfield  rifle.    Gar- 

aa  hermits.    When  they  commenced  wearing  ahine-firing  waa  at  one  time  the  prindpal  mode 

their  pecnliar  dress  through  the  streeta  of  Oa-  of  cavalry  fighting,  bat  now  it  ia  principally 

merino,  the  children  commenced  calling  after  need  on  oatpost  duty,  and  with  cavalry  akir- 

them  Oapuceinif  whence  thev  were  styled  Ca-  misbmg.    In  French  military  worka,  the  ex- 

pochins.    The  roles  of  the  order  are  very  strict:  pression  earabine  always  means  an  infuitry 

they  are  obliged  to  recite  the  canonicid  hoora  riflei  while  for  a  cavalry  carabine  the  word 

without  singing;  and  the  matins  are  to  be  said  mausfueton  ia  adopted.    Several  improvementa 

at  midnight ;  an  hoor  ia  to  be  spent  every  mom-  in  breech-loading  carabinea  have  reo^itly  been 

ing  and  evening  in  mental  prayer  and  in  silence ;  made  in  the  United  States,  and  submitted  for 

their  food  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  one  kind  of  trial  to  an  ordnance  board  at  West  Point  (July, 

meat  only  being  allowed,  and  on  ikst  dava  th^  1858). 

are  oidy  allowed  a  kind  of  cheese  called  cqUo,        CABABOBO,    a   province   of  Yenezu^ 

They  are  not  allowed  to  wear  any  covering  for  bounded  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  by  the  prov- 

thdr  head,  and  their  habit  ia  of  the  coarsest  inoea  of  Caracsa,  Yarinaa,  TruxiUo,  and  Goro; 

description ;  nor  are  any  ornaments  of  gold  or  area  8,148  sq.  m.,  pop.  about  100,000.    Its  caxa* 

silver  idlowed  in  ^ir  churchea    In  1624,  Ur-  tol  city  is  Valencia,  bat  the  province  takes  ita 

ban  Yin.  caused  a  new  church  to  be  bailt  for  name  from  a  village  20  miles  S.  W.  of  the  capi- 

tliem  at  Borne,  near  the  Barberini  pdace,  he  tal,  where  a  battle  was  fought  June  24, 1821, 

being  a  member  of  that  fiiunily,  and  in  1631  the  which  secured  the  independence  of  Colombia. 

Capuchins  took  possessiDn  of  it.    The  church  It  is  intersected  by  the  head-streams  of  the  BLo 

contains  the  famooa  painting  of  St  Michael  the  Portugueza,  and  produces  coffee,  cocoa,  wheat^ 

archangel,  by  Guido.    This  congregation  has  tobacco,  and  sugar. 

supplied  many  missionaries  to  Asia,  Africa,  and       C AB ACALLA,  Majious  Aureuus  Aktohi* 

America,  and  a  great  numbw  of  cardinals  and  inra,  a  Boman  emperor,  bom  at  Lyons  A.  D.  188, 

bishops.    It  has  produced  also  many  illustrious  died  in  217.  He  was  originally  called  Baasianu^ 

writers.  but  received  the  nickname  of  Caracalla,  firom 

CAPUDAN  PASHA,  is  the  title  of  the  chief  a  favorite  Gallic  tunic  which  he  introduced 
commander,  or  great  admiral,  of  the  Turkish  into  Borne.  On  the  death  of  his  father  Severua 
navy,  who  is  at  the  same  time  supervisor  of  the  at  York  in  211,  he  ascended  the  throne  with 
naval  atorea  and  establishments,  and  governor  his  brother  Geta,  but  soon  caused  the  murder 
of  the  Turkish  islands  of  the  archipdago,  and  of  the  latter,  and,  according  to  Dion,  of  20,000 
of  some  of  the  coasts  of  the  empire.  He  is  Bomans  who  were  his  partisans,  among  whom 
pasha  of  8  tails,  makes  aU  the  appointments  in  was  the  jurist  Papinian.  He  multiplied  extor- 
the  navy,  is  a  member  of  the  divan.  Every  tions  in  order  to  purchase  the  £svor  of  the  sol- 
summer  he  makes  an  excursion  with  the  fleet  to  diery,  gave  the  right  of  Boman  citizenship  to 
the  archipelago  to  exercise  the  ships,  and  levy  all  free  men  of  the  empire  in  order  to  impose 
the  taxes.  The  title  is  probably  a  Turkish  imita>  taxes  upon  their  estates^  and  admitted  £gy  ptiana 
tion  of  the  Italian  Gapitano,  like  many  other  to  the  senate.  He  made  unimportant  expeditiona 
terms  now  usual  in  the  Levant^  and  aerived  agunst  the  Gauls,  Goths,  and  Parthians,  and 
from  the  times  of  Genoese  ana  Yenetian  in-  at  Alexandria  took  revenge  for  some  epigrama 
fluence  in  those  regions.  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.    He 

CAPUT  HOBTUUM,  a  Latin  name  given  by  was  assassinated  near  Edessa  on  his  way  to 

the  old  chemists  to  the  fixed  residue  of  distiUa-  Carrhss  at  the  instigation  of  Maorinus,  the  pre- 

tion  and  sublimation,  symbolized  in  alchemi-  torian  prefect, 
cal  writiiiffB  by  a  death's  head  and  cross  bonesL         CABACAS,  aprovince  of  the  republic  of  Yen- 

CABABINE,  or  Cabbdib,  a  short  barrelled  ezuela,  bounded  K.  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  £.  by 

musket  adi^ted  to  the  use  of  cavalry.  In  order  Barcelona,  W.  by  Carabobo,  Cogedes,  and  Ba- 

to  admit  of  its  being  easily  loaded  on  horseback,  rinaa,  and  S.  by  Apure  and  Guiana ;  area  46,- 

the  barrel  ought  not  to  be  more  than  2  feet  6  264  sq.  m.,  pop.  about  800,000.    The  N.  part 

inches  long,  unless  it  be  breech-loading ;  and  to  is  in  general  mountainous,  but  toward  the  S.  the 

be  easilymanagedwith  one  hand  only,  its  weight  surfisuie  expands  into  vast  and  fertile  plains^ 

jnust  be  less  than  that  of  an  infantry  musket.  The  province  is  divided  into  16  cantons^  of 
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whiob  the  canton  of  Oaraoas  is  the  riobeat  haying  been  retaken,  he  was  aireated,  and  in 
and  most  populous. — ^The  cq>ital  of  the  above-  violiktion  of  the  capitulation  by  which  the  oflBi- 
desoribed  province  and  of  the  republic  of  oers  of  the  late  republican  goyeroment  were 
Venezuela)  Oaracaa,  la  situated  11  m.  8.  8.  £.  allowed  to  leave  ^e  conntrgr  unmolested,  he 
of  La  Guayra,  in  lat.  10**  80'  K.,  long.  66^  was  brought  a  prisoner  on  board  Kelson^s  ship, 
54'  W.  Its  site  is  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  the  Thunderer,  arraigned  before  a  8icilian  court- 
nearly  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  streets  martial,  and  condemned  to  be  hung.  A  re- 
are  wide  and  well  built,  intersect  each  other  at  quest  was  presented  in  his  name  to  the  English 
ri^t  angles,  and  are  generally  supplied  with  admiral  for  a  less  ignominious  mode  of  death; 
fountains.  The  houses  are  usually  faced  with  but  Nelson,  through  the  influence  of  Lady  Ham* 
stncco,  are  sometimes  richly  decorated,  and  ilton,  declined  acceding  to  it,  and,  a  few  mo- 
have  often  terraced  roofe.  There  are  several  ments  later,  his  old  companion  in  arms  waa 
spacious  squares,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  suspended  from  the  yard  arm  of  a  Neapolitan 
Plaza  Mayor,  or  Great  square,  where  the  fish,  frigate. 

fhiit,  and  vegetable  market  is  held.  The  prin-  OARAGOLE,  in  horsemanship,  is  an  obliqoe 
cipai  public  edifices  are  the  churdiea,  the  con-  tread,  traced  out  in  a  semi-round,  changug 
vents,  and  the  university,  which  was  founded  from  one  hand  to  the  otiher,  without  a  reg- 
in  1776.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  large  struc-  nlar  ground.  When  horses  advance  to  diarge 
ture,  and  the  church  of  Alta  Graoia  a  very  in  batde,  they  sometimes  ride  up  in  caracoles 
beantiful  one.  The  Oatucho  feeds  the  fountains  to  perplex  the  enemy,  and  make  them  doubt- 
which  supply  the  citv  with  water.  The  ex-  iul  wi^ther  they  are  about  to  tiLke  th^n 
ports  consist  prindpaily  of  cacao,  for  which  in  the  front  or  in  die  flank.  Caracole  is  a 
Caracas  Ib  celebrated,  of  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  Spanish  word,  and  in  that  language  signifies 
tobacco,  hides,  and  live  cattle.  The  trade  is  the  motion  that  a  squadron  of  horse  make 
carried  on  through  the  neighboring  port  of  La  when  upon  an  eneagement.  The  first  rank  have 
Ghiayra,  and  the  shipping  of  1854-^55  comprised  no  sooner  fired  uieir  pistols  than  they  divide 
i6,i50  tons,  including  import  and  export.  For  and  open  into  two  half  ranks,  the  one  wheel- 
further  commercial  and  for  historical  informa-  ing  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left^  along 
tion,  see  Yshszuela. — Caracas  is  the  seat  of  the  wings  of  the  body,  to  the  rear.  Every  rank 
the  president^  and  of  tbe  chief  judicial  and  observes  the  same  order  of  firing;  and  turning 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Venezuela.  The  or  wheeling  from  the  front  to  the  rear  is  called 
schools,  supported  by  the  city  at  an  annual  ex-  a  caracole.  This  is  the  same  movement  which 
pense  of  4iO,000,  are  well  attended.  The  is  performed  by  in&ntry,  in  street  firing  on  the 
celebrated  Bolivar  was  a  native  of  Caracas,  advance,  without  makii^f  any  halt,  in  column, 
and  in  1842  his  remains  were  interred  here,  themen  who  wheel  off  loading  as  they  counter- 
The  town  was  visited  by  an  earthquake  in  1812,  march  to  the  rear.  To  caracole  is  to  go  round 
by  which  about  12,000  persons  are  said  to  have  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle, 
perished.  The,  earthquake  of  1826  also  con-  CABACTACUS,  king  of  the  Silurea  an  an- 
tributed  to  diminish  the  population  and  to  in-  oient  British  people  who  inhabited  Wales,  died 
Jure  the  town.  It  has,  however,  been  rebuilt  A.  D.  54.  He  resisted  the  Bomans  for  9  years, 
since,  and  the  population  is  believed  to  have  Ostorius,  sent  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  at 
risen  again  to  about  60,000,  and  by  some  author-  length  defeated  him  and  took  his  wife  and  chil- 
ities  even  to  68,000.  dren  prisoners.  He  himself  took  refhge  with 
CARACCIOLI.  I.  DoHXNico,  marqnis,  an  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes  7 York), 
Italian  statesman,  bom  in  Nicies  in  1715,  died  who  delivered  nim  for  a  rewanl  to  tne  em- 
in  1789.  He  was  ambassador  to  the  court  of  peror.  His  proud  bearing  and  noble  and  pa- 
France  in  1770,  and  became  acquainted  wiUi  thetic  roeecli  so  won  the  admiration  of  Agrip- 
D'AIember^  Diderot,  Condorcet,  and  <^er  pina  and  Claudius  that  they  pardoned  him  and 
enoydopiBdists,  who  entertained  for  him  a  high  discharged  him  with  presents, 
regard.  In  1781  he  was  appointed  viceroy  CABAFA,  Miohslb,  an  Italian  musical  com- 
in  Sicilv,  where  he  distmguished  himselfprin-  poser,  bom  in  Naples,  Nov.  17,  1787.  He 
dpaDy  by  the  abolition  of  torture.  II.  i^AK-  studied  music  under  the  beet  masters  of  his 
OBsoo,  prince,  a  Neapolitan  admiral,  bom  at  day,  but  served  in  the  army  until  1814,  when 
Napleis  in  1748,  died  in  1799.  He  repeat-  he  retired  witii  the  appointment  of  mi^r, 
edly  commanded  the  Neapolitan  fleet,  when  and  devoted  himself  to  music  as  a  profession, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  English  agahist  the  In  1814  first  appeared  the  opera  II  VaseeUo 
French,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  Nel-  d^OeddenUy  soon  followed  by  La  Geloiia  Cor- 
son.  In  1798  he  served  under  Nelson;  and  reUa,  OdbrieU  di  Vergi^  Jfigenia  in  TauridSj 
in  1799,  with  the  consent  of  the  Idng,  he  re-  MMonieUo^  &c.,  &c.  The  SoUtaire  and  MaM(h 
paired  to  Naples,  in  order  to  prevent  tiie  con*  nieUo  are  considered  his  best.  His  composi- 
fiscation  of  his  property,  and  was  appointed  tions  are  noted  for  sweetness,  dmplicity,  and 
commander-in-chiez  of  the  navy  of  the  *^Par*  naturalness  of  melody,  and  correctness  and  ele* 
thenopean  Republic^'  Although  he  rductantly  gance  of  instrumentadon. 
accepted  this  place,  he  suooMsfully  opposed,  CAR AGA,  a  province  of  the  Spanish  Philip- 
with  a  few  ships^  the  landing  planned  b^  tiie  pines,  forming  the  N.  £•  division  of  the  island 
combined  English  and  Bidliim  fleets.    Ni^es  of  Mindanao.   XtisbonndedS.  by  the  territories 
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of  Um  ind<peiidgnt  ralftan  of  Mindmn,  tad  S.  tuM  the  nniis  of  aewenl  bemtiM  Sanoeawc 

and  If.  hjihb  9Ul;  an*  6,400  m.  iil,  pop.  moKfaM,  one  of  whidi  b  of  nuu-ble,  ooTeied 

^000.    Thit  prorince  is  one  of  the  poorest  witii  anbesquei^  and  supported  in  the  into- 

VDder  Uie  Bpenish  dominioii ;  it  bes  generaDj  lior  by  rows  of  ocdimiiiflL    There  are  also  8  or 

a  sterile  soil,  and  aboonds  in  waste  marsh  UndsL  4  temoks  of  modem  date,  a  huidsome  Arme- 

Its  forests  are,  however,  repnted  to  be  of  great  nian  dmrch,  and  a  Toriddi  castle  adoompeased 

Tsloe,  eonastixy  chiefly  of  the  finest  ship  tim-  by  a  wall  which  also  encloses  about  100  booses 

ber  trees,  especially  the  teak,  which  is  not  foond  Coarse  bine  cotton  doths  and  similar  fiibrics 

elsewhere  in  the  Phllip|nne  islands.     Great  are  mannfactored. — little  is  known  of  the  an- 

nnmbera  of  wild  boffiuoes,  hogs,  deer,  ctTOt  cieot  Taranda,  on  or  near  the  mins  of  which 

eats,  and  other  mndc-prodadng  animak  are  the  present  town  was  foonded  in  the  14th 

firand  in  the  forests.    Considerable  qnantitles  of  centnzy  Irf  Kanman  Ogln,  a  Toridah  cbiel^  after 

gold  are  fonnd  in  aDaTial  deposits  on  the  Ba-  whom  it  was  named.    It  was  the  capital  of  a 

toan  riTer  and  its  tribntaries.    The  balk  of  the  Tnrkish  kingdom  nntil  the  snbjection  of  Oanr 

population  is  of  the  Bisaya  race;  but  there  are  mania  by  Bi^azet  IL  in  1486^hen  the  seat  of 

aereral  wild  tribes:  one  called  Mandaya,  which  government  was  removed  to  JKonieh  (Iccminm), 

have  very  fiur  oomplezions,  and  Spanish  writers  and   the  |^(R7  of  Carsman  began   to  fade. 

say  that  they  are  a  mixed  race  descended  from  Thoogh  rending  at  Eonieh,  the  pasha  takes  las 

Malay  women  and  some  shipwrecked  Dutch-  title  from  this  place.    The  name  of  Laranda  or 

men ;  another  tribe  called  Ti^baloyo  are  said  Larenda  is  still  nsed  by  the  Christian  inhabi- 

by  the  same  authorities  to  be  descended  from  tants  of  the  ooontiy  and  in  the  firmans  of  the 

shipwrecked  Japanese,  md  native  IGndttiese  snUime  porte. 

women.    There  is  a  negrito  race  called  Kama-  CAKAMAXIA,  or  Kjlbamahia,  also  Eajul- 

maoua.    The  inhabitants  subsist  chiefly  upon  xait,  a  Turkish  province  or  evalet  in  Asia  IG- 

aago,  flsh,  and  roots  of  npontaneoua  growtiL  nor,  between  lat.  sr*  and  89  40'  N.,  long.  $0° 

The  Spanish  are  rapidly  effecting  a  beneficent  50'  and  86^  60'  £.,  induding  ancient  Lycaonia 

change  in  the  condition  of  the  semi-dviluDed  and  a  portion  of  Phrygia  Mnor,  Galatia,  and 

and  savage  population  of  this  province.    Its  Cappadocia,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  eyelets  of 

only  export  at  present  is  a  small  quantity  of  Aiu^lia  and  Sivas^  S.  by  Adana,  and  £.  by 

gold  dust  Marash,  £unous  for  its  genial  climate  and  for 

CARAITES,  or  KAnArrzs,  a  sect  among  the  its  tobacco,  silk,  ootton,  sesamum,  honey,  wax, 

Jews,  whose  origin  is  very  uncertain.    Some  and  excellent  fruit.    The  soil  is  rich  and  dry, 

Jews  say  that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Saddn-  yielding  abundant  harvests ;  the  vine  and  fig- 

n  because  they  do  not  receive  the  traditions  tree,  the  laurd,  myrtie,  and  dematia,  and  many 

e  rabbins ;  others  that  they  are  reformed  odoriferous  shrubs^  fiourish  in  profusion.    The 

Sadducees,  because  they  accept  the  doctrines  Taurus  range  traverses  the  entire  length  of 

of  immortality  of  the  soul,  resurrection  of  the  Caramania,  and  forests  of  oaks  and  pines  100  feet 

body,  paradise  and  heU.  which  the  Sadducees  high  cover  the  mountain.    Theprindpal  rivers 

rejected.    Others  consider  the  Canutes  to  be  are  the  Kizil-Irmak  and  the  Sihon.     In  the 

the  same  as  the  doctors  of  the  law  menti<»ied  S.  W.  are  a  large  number  of  small  lakes ;  also 

in  the  New  Testament.    The  Canutes  them-  mineral  springs.    Fish  abound  in  the  rivere  and 

selves  date  their  origin  from  the  captivity  of  the  numerous  small  streams  of  the  oonntiy. 

the  10  tribes  by  Shalmanezer.    Wolf  attributes  The  inhabitants  are  m^nly  devoted  to  agricui- 

their  origin  to  a  nuussacre  among  the  Jewish  tnral  pursuits,  particularly  to  the  rearing  of  live 

doctors  under  Alexander  Jannieus,  about  100  stock,  the  vast  plains  affording  abnnduit  pas- 

B.  C.    Steinschneider,  in  his  *^  History  of  Jew-  turage.  The  villages  of  the  diepherds  are  com- 

ish  Literature,**  places  the  origin  of  Caraism  as  posed  of  huts,  covered  with  skins;  most  otiier 

a  literary  development  in  Judaism  from  A.  D.  houses  are  of  earth,  or  of  brick  baked  in  the 

750  to  A.  D.  900,  and  says  that  it  sustained  a  sun,   and    present   a   miserable    appearance, 

veryimportant  part  in  the  reformation  of  Jewish  Trade  embraces,  beside  the  products  named, 

literature.      He,  however,  admits  a  Caraitic  wool,  horse  and  camd  hfdr,  gum  tragacanth, 

tendency  in  Judaism  of  a  much  earlier  date,  which  abounds  in  the  mountainous  costricts, 

The  present  principal  seat  of  the  Caraites  is  in  and  various  other  commodities.    The  exports 

the  Crimea  and  m  Austrian  Galicia.     They  are  carried  on  by  caravans  or  through  the 

always  worship  toward  the  S.,  because  they  say  nearest  shipping  ports.    Capital,  Eonieh.    Area 

that  Shalmanezer  carried  the  10  tribes  from  27,952  eq.  m. ;  pop.  about  1,000,000,  oomprinng 

which  they  date  their  origin  to  the  N.,  so  that  a  great  number  of  Armenians,  Gredcs,  and  Jews, 

they  must  turn  to  the  S.  to  face  Jerusalem,  but  chieflv  nomadic  Turcomans. 

The  Caraites  deny  the  oral  law  to  have  come  CARAMNASSA,  a  river  in  the  presidency 

from  Moses,  reject  the  cabalistic  and  chimerical  of  Bengal    It  is  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  and 

interpretations  of  the  rabbins,  and  observe  tiie  is  of  interest  on  account  of  a  superstition  at- 

feasts  with  greater  rigor  than  other  Jews.  taohed  to  it    A  certun  n^ah  once  killed  a 

CARAMAN,  or  Kabamak  (anc.  Laranda)^  Brahmin,  and  married  his  own  stepmother, 

a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  eyalet  of  Cara-  Nothing  could  expunge  his  crimes,  save  abln- 

mania,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus,  lat.  87"^  12'  tion  in  a  collection  of  all  the  holy  waters  of  the 

K,  long.  88""  6'  £. ;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  con-  world.    A  charitable  saint  undertook  the  task ; 
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and  fW>m  the  aggregation  of  flaid  a  river  was  oottor.    When  a  caravan  is  to  encamp,  the 

formed,  which  was  so  entirely  exhausted  of  its  cottor  standards  are  sent  forward  and  stationed, 

abstergent  powers,  that  ever  afterward  it  was  and   each   cottor  on  coming  np  mnst  pitch 

called  Garamnassa  (deprived  of  virtne).    The  aronnd  its  own  standu^.    The  places  of  all, 

Hindoo  is  careful,  if  obliged  to  pass  this  bale-  both  in  the  encampment  and  march,  are  per* 

fal  stream,  that  its  waters  shall  not  touch  him;  manentlj  allotted  by  the  bashd.    It  was  evi- 

as  otherwise  all  the  merits  acquired  by  a  series  dently  to  sach  a  commercial  caravan,  made 

of  ablutions  and  other  pious  practices  would  be  np  of  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites,  that  Joseph 

at  once  washed  out  was   sold   by   his   brethren.     The   religious 

CARAMEL,  a  Diack  porous  substance,  pro-  caravans   are   now  principally  made   np   of 

daced  from  sugar  heated  to  a  temperature  Mohammedans  who  make  the  pilgrimage  to 

between  400^  and  480^.     It  is  also  formed  Mecca.    Burckhardt,  the  great  eastern  trav^- 

ia  the  roasting  of  coffee  and  chicory.    It  is  ler,  who  was  at  Mt.  Arafat  when  the  Syrian 

nsed  to  adulterate  coffee,  imparting  to  it  and  to  and  ik^yptian  caravans  for  Mecca  were  en- 

the  beverages  substituted  for  it  bitterness  and  camped  at  its  base,  has  given  a  very  interesting 

color.    It  is  also  nsed  for  coloring  wines.  description  of  the  scene.    From  tiie  top  of  the 

CARAT,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  weight,  by  mountain  he  counted  8,000  tents,  while  he  says 
which  diamonds  are  rated ;  and  also  a  term  used  that  far  the  greater  number  of  the  pilgrims 
for  expressing  the  fineness  or  purity  of  gold,  were,  like  himseli^  tentless.  The  number  of 
The  alloy  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  24  parts  pilgrims  he  estimated  at  70,000  in  these  2  cara> 
called  carats,  and  its  fineness  is  reckoned  accord-  vans,  and  the  number  of  languages  they  spoke 
ing  to  the  number  of  these  which  are  pure  gold,  at  least  at  40.  The  wife  of  M^emet  Ali  re- 
Grold  20  carats  fine  is  20  parts  of  pure  gold  al-  quired  500  camels  to  transport  her  baggage  in 
loyed  with  4  of  some  other  metal.  The  term  tne  pilgrimage. — ^The  Oabavanbabies  of  pU- 
has  been  so  long  in  use  that  its  origin  is  very  grims  are  generally  the  rudest  structures  con- 
obscure.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  sistent  with  the  purpose  of  protection.  They 
the  Greek  Ktpartov,  a  fruit  corresponding  to  the  are  mostly  the  creations  of  charity  on  the  part 
Latin  Hliqua ;  whence  the  Arab  word  kyratj  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  Sometimes 
a  weight.  Bruce,  in  his  ^  Travels,"  describes  a  they  are  kept  to  receive  travellers  for  pay, 
bean  he  met  with  in  a  famous  gold  mart  of  when  they  are  more  generously  arranged  and 
Africa,  which  was  used  as  a  weight  from  remote  furnished.  The  first  mention  we  have  of  such 
periods,  and  which  was  called  hiara.  They  inns  may  be  that  in  which  the  children  of  Jacob 
vary  little  in  gravity  firom  the  time  the  pods  stopped  to  rest  and  feed  their  asses  on  their  re- 
are  dry,  and  being  much  alike  they  were  in  turn  to  Egypt.  The  caravansaries  for  the  ac- 
remote  times  carried  to  India  for  weighing  commodation  of  the  commercial  caravans  are 
diamonds.  As  usually  employed  by  jewellers,  not  provided  by  charity,  but  are  erected  at  the 
the  weight  of  a  carat  is  4  imaginary  grains,  of  expense  of  the  merchants  themselves, 
which  74^9  are  required  to  counterbalance  72  CARAVELLAS,  a  seaport  town  of  Brazil, 
grains  troy.  on  the  bay  of  Caravellas,  which  opens  into  the 

CARAY  AGGIO,  MiOHEL  Anoelo  da.    See  Atlantic.    It  is  a  well-built  place,  and  its  har- 

Angblo  da  Cabav AGGIO.  bor  is  the  most  frequented  of  any  in  the  prov- 

CARA VAJN^  AND  CARAVANSARY,  a  party  ince.  The  productions  of  the  province  are 
of  travellers  or  pilgrims  in  the  East,  and  an  exported  hence  to  Rio,  Bahia,  and  Pemambuco. 
edifice  for  their  lodging  or  entertainment.  Pop.  of  the  district,  5,000. 
There  may  be  said  to  be  2  distinct  kinds  of  CARAWAY,  the  fruit  or  seeds  of  the  earum 
caravans .  1.  Commercial  caravans,  formed  of  earut,  a  small  biennial  plant,  which  grows  wild 
merchants  who  are  crossing  the  deserts  or  in  the  meadows  and  pastures  of  central  and 
exposed  places  for  traffic ;  and  2,  religious  cara-  northern  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
vans  composed  of  pilgrims  going  to  some  sacred  as  it  is  in  this  country.  The  root,  which  in  the 
place  for  worship.  They  often  consist  of  1,000  cultivated  plant  resembles  the  parsnip,  is  used 
persons  and  several  thousand  camels.  They  for  food  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  seeds  ma- 
are  under  the  general  superintendence  of  a  tnre  the  second  year  of  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
baM^  by  whom  each  caravan  is  divided  into  a  They  are  collected  by  mowing  the  stall»  and 
number  of  cotton  or  platoons.  There  are  5  threshing,  which,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
sub-officers:  1,  the  officer  of  the  march;  2,  seeds,  should  be  done  on  a  cloth.  They  are 
of  the  encampment;  8,  of  the  servants  and  valued  for  their  medicinal  properties,  for  which, 
beasts;  4^  of  the  baggage;  and  5,  the  pay-  or  rather  perhaps  for  their  pleasant  aromatic 
master.  A  military  escort  and  a  hyheer  or  fiavor,  they  are  introduced  into  the  cakes  called 
guide  attend  each  caravan.  These  caravans  seed-cakes,  and  into  some  kinds  of  sugar  plums, 
travel  mostly  by  night  in  the  hot  season,  and  In  Europe  they  are  used  in  confectionary,  to 
when  they  do  so  are  guided  by  means  of  fires  fiavor  liqu6rs  and  cakes,  and  also  bread,  cheese, 
or  lights  carried  in  iron  boxes,  supported  on  and  other  articles  of  food.  Their  medicinal 
long  poles,  and  borne  at  the  head  of  each  cottor  action  is  to  stimulate  the  digestive  organs,  and 
or  company.  Each  cottor  has  a  box  differing  remove  flatulency ;  they  are  used  also  to  aid  or 
in  form  from  the  others,  and  so  the  boxes  serve  modify  the  action  of  other  medicines.  An  es- 
as  standards  to  enable  each  pilgrim  to  know  his  sential  oil,  oUum  eari^  is  prepared  by  dbtillation 
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flf  tlie  tnas,  wlridi  poMM  ffaeir  propcriiM^  viler  ia 

wad mmtdU^§Mwarmtdkmem, tad corntt that  oflswitli 

awtetipg  and  ffifiog  cAkU.    Ah  oQjr  liquid,  aad 

jMnwd cafWfw;  if  obtttn>d by  dmdlling  wi of  kol 

cnawAj  with  hrdnted  phospliorie  aod,  aad  aad  hftfiiv  nme  d"  the  prapotieiof 
tuBifl;  the  fiqind  hmck  into  the  retort  util  it  wldch  it  naeh  rrnfmhlai  Its  ooeofMHitioii 
ceaeeetohsrotheodorofcmwsf.  Ithasthe  CaH^,  HO,wfakliisdiatof  hTdransoiideor 
prapcrtj  of  ■flhwHng  tmnwdlrtit  relief  to  the  phenjL  Ite  qwcifie grerity  is  1.083;  ileboil- 
tootb-«efao  when  introdnoed  into  the  tooth,  mg  polnft  368^  F.  Its  tyte  is  buniing  and 
Cenwsj  seed  is  imported  from  Eoropey  and  is  eaaetac:  It  acts  vpoa  the  don,  and  is  poi- 
alao  eopplied  in  part  from  our  own  gw^dma.  aonons;  fikeereoaotey  it  isnsed  for  the  tooth- 
It  is  hn^selr  caltiTated  in  Eamz  and  Soffblk,  adMu  It  CTTstaUiaes  in  needla^  winch  sink  in 
Xodand,  b^mg  sown  on  old  pasture  lands,  to-  water.  The  same  snbstaaee  is  also  obtained  by 
gather  with  ooriander  and  teaae.  Theeoriandcr  distiHingthe<«>torwiat  OnmtuiemM,  Carbolieaad 
ripens  the  first  year,  the  earawaj  in  the  sommer,  poaisans  ina  higjh  degree  tike  aatiBeptie  prop- 
and  the  teade  in  the  aotoam  of  the  second  year,  erties  of  ereoeote,  and  is  foondtobe  nseralin 

OABBAZOnO  ACID,  called  also  Ca«boazot-  preTsnting  the  potrefiMtiaB  of  animal  matters. 

10  and  PlOBO  Aom,  is  obtained  by  the  action  By  theaotkmof  nitrieaciditiseooTertedintoa 

of  an  eiEeees  of  nitrie  on  earbolio  nod,  and  ako  anbatanee  called  earbaaotic  acid,  which  is  an  im- 

imoa  indigo,  gnm  benaoin,  rann,  aloes,  and  portent  dyeing  materiaL    It  isof  fbitherosein 

aunilsr  Tegetaue  sobetsnoes.    It  is  a  Tory  bit-  dyeing  and  calieo  printing,  by  preurring  from 

tar  sobstimoe,  crystalli»ng  in  yellow  prisma  deoomoosition  the  extracts  of  tanning   mst- 

whieh  an  Toladle,  and  fuse  mto  a  brown-  teri,  which  are  liaUe  to  ferment  and  be  coQTert- 

ish   yellow  oiL     Its    chemical    formula    is  ed  into  sogar  and  gallic  acida. 

PA  SNOfO^    It  hM  been  lately  introdnoed  CAKB02f  (LaL  eer&e,  coal),  represented  by 

to  notice,  is  said  to  be  beneficial  in  intermit*  the  symbol  C,  one  of  the  most  common  and  inn 

tent  jfoTefS,and  is  considered  raloable  in  the  portent  snbstanoea  in  nature^oeeairing  in  a  great 

dyeing  cf  nlks  and  woollens.    It  is  thoogfat  Tsrie^  of  forms  in  the  regetable,  animal,  and 

that  if  the  grass  tree,  or  black  bay  gam  fimn  minenl  kingdoms^  in  the  two  first  named  being 

Anstralia,  were  employed   and   treated  with  by  £ur  the  most  conaderable  element.     The 

nitric  acid,  as  propoied  by  Dr.  Stenhonse,  the  charcoal  prepared  from  many  substances  be- 

price  of  this  artide  might  be  greatly  rednced.  longing  to  these  presenta  it  pare;  but  the  dia- 

In  1851,  in  Paris,  where  it  was  mannfactnred,  mond  is    crystallixed   carbon,   contaminated, 

it  was  sold  for  $2  40  per  lb.    The  yellow  and  when  colorless,  by  no  foreign  admixture.    In 

green  colors  produced  by  this  substance  are  de-  thb  form  carbon  posMsses  the  most  brilliant 

acribed  as  werj  beautiful,  and  not  liable  to  fiide  lustre,  and  a  hardness  unsurpassed,  which  is 

by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  is  the  case  with  represented  npon  the  minerslogical  scale  by  the 

those  colors  obtained  from  regetable  dyes.  highest  number,  10.  (See  Diamond.)  Carbon  is 

CARBOH YDBOGENS,  a  term  applied  by  remarkable  for  its  sllotropic  chsracter,  present- 
some  chemists  to  combinations  of  caroon  and  ing  itself  under  Tarious  fcnnia,  while  stUl  in  a  state 
hydrogen,  includiog  a  large  number  of  liquid  of  purity.  Beside  those  nsmed,  gr^hite  may 
cnganie  substances,  as  some  oils  of  wines  and  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  forms,  the  trace  <» 
non-oxygenous  volatile  oils ;  also  among  solid  other  substances  met  with  in  its  purest  qualities 
bodies  the  substance  caoutchouc,  and  among  flas-  being  considered  accidental;  also  gas  carbon, 
eons  bodies  the  carburetted  hydrogen  or  ccMlgas  the  extremely  hard  substance  which  is  depoa- 
and  defiant  gas.  But  by  others  it  ia  used  to  ited  upon  the  inner  surface  of  gas  retorts;  and 
designate  those  compounds  in  which  the  lampblack,  the  soot  deposited  by  highly  oom- 
amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  each  differs  bnstible  bodies,  as  they  are  imperfecUy  con- 
by  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  or  by  a  multiple  sumed.  When  1  atom  of  carbon  is  combined 
number,  and  which,  on  tibis  account,  are  said  to  with  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  it  forms  the  oom- 
be  homologous.  Their  physical  characters  are  pound,  carbonic  add  gas,  an  essential  oonstitn- 
likewise  raried  by  their  amounts  of  carbon  and  ent  of  solid  limestones  and  other  carbonatea, 
hydrooen  present,  which  affect  particulariy  and,  in  a  gaseous  form,  of  the  atmospheric  air. 
their  boiling  point.    Thus,  Its  compounds  with  hydrogen  are  called  carbo- 

S.P.  hydrogens;  they  occur  iu  gaseous,  solid,  and 

Pmxyiie  nf rit.  C,li40»  boOi  at     18&9*  P.  liquid  forms.    The  chemicfu  equivalent  of  car- 

piutoi,rfTSiiXH,,o.,    -"        9T5**-  bonis  6,  established  by  Dumas  by  the  diamond, 

when  consumed  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas, 
Every  2  atoms  of  CH  raise  the  boiling  point  combining  with  this  in  the  proportion  of  0 
S4°  2".  This  is  the  use  of  the  term,  as  given  by  parts  to  16.  Carbon  resists  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Thomson.  many  .reagents  which  powerfidly  aflfoct  other 
CARBOLIC  ACID.  In  the  distiUation  of  bodies;  adds  and  alkalies  at  ordinary  tempem- 
the  tar  obtained  from  bituminous  matters  among  tures  have  no  effect  upon  it  in  its  denser  forms ; 
the  first  products  obtained  at  temperatures  be-  but  charcoal  is  oxidized  in  boiling  nitric  add. 
tween  800""  and  400"",  are  some  light  essential  Neither  is  it  affected  by  the  strongest  heat  at- 
olls, which  collect  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  tainable  in  furnaces,  provided  it  be  protected 
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from  the  action  of  air  or  oxygen*  I^eoes  of  from  the  aggregation  of  thevesioles  of  which  it 
charcoal  are  found  enclosed  in  the  cinders  of  is  composed.  It  is  sometimes  fibrous,  resembling 
the  blast  furnace,  which  have  l)een  for  24  honrs  graphite ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1.T6.  Its  hard- 
or  more  in  the  intense  heat  of  its  interior,  ness  exceeds  that  of  any  other  form  of  carbon, 
among  melting  ores  and  limestones,  but  pro-  except  the  diamond.  It  is  burned  with  difficulty 
tooted  in  some  way  from  exposure  to  the  oxygen  in  high  heat  when  exposed  to  currents  of  air — a 
of  the  blast.  The  only  indications  of  volatUiza*  property  which  renders  it  naeful  for  the  illumi- 
tion  or  fusion  which  it  can  be  made  to  exhibit,  natmg  points  of  the  vdtcdc  light  Its  ori^n  is 
are  seen  by  exposing  it  in  a  vacuum  to  the  heat  commonly  attributed  to  a  deposition  of  carbon 
fit>m  a  Bunsen's  battery  of  several  hundred  pain  from  olefiant  gas,  O4H4,  which  is  generated  in 
so  arranged  in  5  or  6  series  as  to  form  100  pairs  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal,  and  is  con- 
of  6  or  6  times  the  ordinary  size.  It  is  then  verted  by  parting  with  2  atoms  of  carbon  into 
volatilized,  and  collects  on  the  sides  of  the  marsh  gas  or  the  light  carburet  of  hydrogen, 
vessel  in  the  form  of  a  black  crystalline  powder.  0,H|,  used  for  illumination.  Dr.  Hayes,  from  the 
The  same  effect  is  produced,  but  more  slowly,  fact  that  olefiant  eas  alone  deposits  carbon  in  the 
by  exposing  it  to  the  heat,  instead  of  in  a  vao-  form  of  lampbladc,  and  that  only  when  mixed 
unm,  in  a  gas  with  which  carbon  does  not  com-  with  bituminous  vapors  is  the  vesicular,  brilliant 
bine.  At  the  same  temperature  charcoal  may  form  obtained,  is  led  to  believe  that  the  olefiant 
also  be  bent,  welded,  and  fused,  becoming  f^  is  not  the  agent  that  produces  this  sub- 
flofter  the  longer  the  heat  is  continued.  It  is  limate,  but  that  it  is  a  product  of  changes  caused 
ultimately  converted  into  graphite.  Diamond  by  heat  in  vapors  of  nydrocarbona.  The  bitu- 
is  similarly  affected.  The  production  of  gas  minous  vapors  unmixed,  as  those  of  paraffine 
carbon,  which  somewhat  resembles  this  volatil-  and  other  &tty  hydrocarbons,  affording  it  also, 
ized  carbon,  will  be  seen  at  the  close  of  this  closely  resembling  that  found  in  the  retorts,  con- 
article  to  have  also  furnished  some  hints  as  to  firms  this  view.  Dr.  Hayes  considers  that  its 
the  probable  ori^n  of  graphite.  No  substance,  mode  of  formation  may  be  applied  to  explidn 
onless  it  be  crystallized  boron,  is  more  unalter-  that  of  the  natural  graphitic  compounds ;  and 
aUe  in  most  conditions,  in  which  other  bodies  that  these,  and  in  general,  sublimates  composed 
imdergo  a  chemical  change.  It  is  taken  up  by  of  vesicular  forms,  presenting  laminsB,  under 
some  metals,  when  these  are  ftised  in  contact  this  view,  become  a  class  of  bodies  which  owe 
with  it,  and  its  presence  in  cast  iron  and  steel  their  forms  to  the  transporting  power  of  vapors 
imparts  to  them  the  qnalities  that  distinguish  in  motion. 

them  from  malleable  iron.  The  most  valuable  OABBON,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Penn- 
qualities  of  carbon  in  practical  uses  are  its  strong  sylvania,  area  about  400  sq.  m.,  pop.  about 
affinity  for  oxygen  at  high  temperatures,  and  17,000,  formed  in  1848  out  of  part  of  North- 
its  power  of  resisting  in  some  of  its  forms  the  ampton  county,  and  named  Oarbon  from  its 
high  heat  of  furnaces.  The  former  quality  mines  of  anthracite.  It  is  a  mountainous  dis- 
givea  to  many  of  its  varieties  their  value  as  com-  trict,  made  up  of  parallel  ridges  running  in  a 
bustibles  (see  FmzL),  and  it  also  renders  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction.  The  largest  of  these  is 
carbon  a  most  powerful  reducing  agent  of  the  the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  mountain,  which  bounds 
oxides  of  the  metals;  for  which  purpose,  as  the  county  on  the  S.  E.  The  coal  mines  are 
well  as  for  generating  heat  by  its  combustion,  it  in  the  smidler  ridges  N.  W.  of  this.  Of  these, 
is  employed  in  smelting  fhrnaces,  bloomaries,  Mauch  Chunk,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
dMs.  Its  disappearance  as  carbonic  acid  gas  adds  southern  anthracite  coal  field,  is  the  most  im- 
greatiy  to  the  convenience  of  its  use  for  this  portant  At  the  top  of  Summit  mountain  the 
purpose.  Its  refractory  diaracter  admirably  beds  have  been  opened  and  worked  like  a 
adapts  it  as  a  material  for  crucibles ;  and  when  quarry,  the  coal  lying  in  a  mass  not  less  than 
used  in  the  form  of  paste  of  pure  charcoal  50  feet  thick.  The  Haileton  and  Beaver 
powder  ground  very  finely,  and  applied  as  a  Meadow  mines  are  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the 
lining  to  earthen  crucibles,  it  serves  not  merely  county.  Anthracite  is  the  principal  producticm 
to  protect  the  contents  from  injurious  contact  of  the  county.  It  is  transported  by  railroads 
with  the  outer  vessel,  but  also  furnish^  to  these  from  the  mines  to  the  Lehigh  river,  and  thence 
the  best  reducing  agent  or  flux.  The  black  by  slackwater  navigation  and  canal,  and  also 
lead  crucibles  or  blue  pots,  are  in  part  com-  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  down  the  Lehigh 
posed  of  graphite,  which,  when  prepared  by  to  the  Delaware  river  at  Easton.  The  Lehiffh 
grinding  and  mixing  with  refractory  earths,  river  traverses  the  county  across  the  line  of  its 
powerfolly  resists  even  the  action  of  the  blast  in  ridffes ;  but  the  mines  are  only  on  its  W.  dde^ 
highly  heated  fhmaces.  Other  useful  purposes  and  from  6  to  10  miles  or  more  distant.  The 
served  by  carbon  are  considered  in  treating  of  yield  of  the  mines  in  this  county  is  about  one- 
the  subjects  in  which  this  is  the  principal  ele*  sixth  of  the  whole  production  of  anthracite, 
ment,  as  Bonk  Black,  Ohabooal,  Coal,  Ookb,  Oapital,  Mauch  Chunk ;  pop.  about  4^000. 
Diamond,  Fuxl,  Gbajphitx,  &c — ^The  peculiar  CARBONARI  (Ital.ear&ana/o,  charcoal-bum- 
form  of  carbon  already  referred  to  as  being  er),  a  secret  political  society,  which  became  no- 
fbnnd  lining  gas  retorts,  and  collected  in  crev-  torious  in  Italy  about  1818,  though  it  had  existed 
toes  in  their  interior,  possesses  a  metallic  Ins-  longbefore.  According  to  some  accounts,  the  first 
tre,  and  is  of  mammillai/  stmeture,  resulting  carbonari  were  Scotch  oKiarooal-biuiiers^  patron- 
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hed,  hjVrmdMJ^  who  made  ihm  moqotiotmicB  M,niee  1619^  the  cvlMaariliid  pot  tiMBttdres 
whileoaahoDtingexconaoatoSoodtod.  A^o,  into  eontaet  with  Frencli  rapablicHiflL  The 
ttUakithM  German  charcoal-barneracBtaMigh-  trial  of  the  Coractn  Gaerini,  who,  in  aooovd- 
ed  such  locieties  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  ooH  anoe  with  the  decree  of  the  oito  vnuliliiy  had 
turf.  Howereronoertain  the  precise  origin  of  the  itahbed  a  lUDow-meraber  for  harii^  betrayed 
■ocietj,  it  18  probable  that  theoecopatioQ  of  diar-  the  secrete  of  the  fodetj,  added  to  the  excite- 
coal-bamin^  ofimd  indooeoients  to  myBterioiia  meoL  PrerioQS  to  1819,  the  carbonari  aode- 
asBodatioos;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres-  ties  in  Fruioe  took  their  rise  prindpaDy  from 
ent  centnry,  when  the  Nei^K^tan  repablicana,  the  ckar^^nmenaif  whidi  flomished  eqiedaDy 
alike  opposed  to  the  nsnrpatioa  of  Mamt  and  in  the  Fruidie  Comt^.  Bnt  the  moTementa  of 
the  nue  of  F^dinand,  took  rdbge  in  the  the  Italian  carbooari,  espeeially  the  insmieo- 
Abrnzzi  moontaina,  they  organixed,  under  the  tions  in  Bicfly  and  Sardinia^  gave  a  fresh  impobe 
leadenhip  of  Gapobianca,  a  carbonari  society,  to  the  French  fraternity,  and  mider  the  ana- 
adopting  charcoal  as  a  symbol  of  purification,  pieea  of  Bnehes  and  Flotturd,  a newmorement 
and  accepting  the  general  basisof  the  traditional  waa  set  on  foot  in  Paris,  in  an  obscnre  eollee- 
ooal-boniers'  ritiul  with  a  view  of  wreaking  house  in  the  rueGopean;  and  in  Budtei'  kdg- 
rerenge  upon  oppresson,  or,  as  they  ejqpressed  ings,  in  the  rue  YinDe  da  Temple,  a  qiedes  of 
it  In  their  sjrmbolic  motto:  ^*ReTeoge  upon  the  military  academy  was  established  for  the  ben- 
wolves  who  devour  the  lambs."  Queen  Garo-  efit  of  the  sodety.  Moi  like  Yoyer  d'Argenaon, 
fine  of  Naples,  and  the  Sardinian  minister  Ma-  Lafayette,  Lafitte^  Dupont  de  l^ore,  Buooarotti, 
duDa,  are  mentioned,  in  addition  to  Gapo-  Barthe,  Teste,  BoinviUiera,  and  other  repuUieans 
bianca,  as  the  prime  movera  of  the  Abnuzi  of  marie,  kyined  the  movement,  which  adopted 
league  of  carbonarL  The  little  KeapoUtan  town  the  ritoal  of  the  Afamzxi  carbonari,  with  the 
of  Lanciano,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Gitra,  solo  modification,  that  while  the  Neapolitana 
numbered  as  many  aa  1,200  carbonari,  and  all  had  only  the  one  superior  division  of  alia  voi- 
over  the  Abrnzzi  new  societies  were  formed,  <Ii£a,the  Frendi  carbonari  classed  themselves 
whose  political  inflnenoe  became  so  marked,  in  4  esa^  viz. :  ^mUeapartieulQre^fVenieaeenr 
that  Prince  Molitemi  was  deq>afcdied  to  them  Inrfst,  Aotflet  eente,  sod  vetUei  ntjnngmei.  The 
by  Ferdinand  with  a  view  of  securing  their  co-  admiasion  to  the  e«iUai  waa  also  surrounded  with 
operation  against  the  French.  But  the  carbo-  greater  formalities  in  F^anoe,  slthough,  after 
nari,  althoi^  their  unwillingness  to  bear  any  adnusnon,  the  prindple  of  equality  prevailed, 
foreign  yoke  had  originally  ffiven  rise  to  their  and,  like  the  Italians^  the  French  carbonari 
asiociadon,  leaned  more  and  more  toward  re-  greeted  eadi  other  aa  b<m»  amsins.    The  stat- 

SubUcanlBm ;  and,  especially  when  the  expelled  utes  of  Uie  French  carbonari  are  most  strin- 
ynasty  was  reinstated  upon  the  throne  of  gent  The  faintest  whiq>er  of  the  secrets  of  the 
Naples,  they  assumed  an  attitude  of  unoompro-  sodety  to  outsiders— or  paHetu^  as  outsiders  are 
minng  hostility  against  monarchy.  From  30,000  called — constitutes  treason,  and,  as  such,  is  pun- 
members,  the  number  of  carbonari  all  over  Italy  ishable  with  death.  No  written  communica- 
had  been  swelled  in  one  month  (March,  1820)  to  tions  are  permitted.  The  rente  mprhne  com- 
the  enormous  figure  of  nearly  700,000,  induding  municates  with  the  other  venUt  by  means  of 
many  persona  of  education  and  good  fiunOy.  n>edal  agentSi  who  exhibit  their  authority  by 
A  great  number,  however,  beoame  carbonari  un-  the  presentation  of  the  half  of  acard,  whi^ 
der  the  impression  that  the  society  waa  a  ma-  is  cut  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  whidi  must 
sonic  lodge,  unconnected  with  politics. — ^The  correspond  with  the  other  half  transmitted, 
place  where  the  carbonari  assembled  was  called  for  this  particular  puipoee  of  identification,  to 
iheharacea^  or  collier's  hat;  the  country  round  the  other  rerUei  with  whom  the  agent  has  to 
their  gatherings  was  a  forest;  the  interior  of  communicate.  Among  the  many  symbols,  and 
the  baracca  was  called  the  vendita,  from  the  signa,  and  passwords  of  the  French  carbonari, 
sale  of  coals  which  the  colliers  are  supposed  the  passwords  eperaneoy/ede,  corttd,  had  a  spe- 
to  carry  on  in  their  huts.  Each  province  oon-  cial  and  peculiarly  sacred  meaning.  The  orders 
tained  a  large  number  of  such  baraccAe  or  huts,  of  the  rente  mipreme  were  followed  blindly,  and 
and  the  union  of  the  difierent  provincial  huts  the  sacrifices  which  a  carbonaro  must  suffer  for 
constituted  ^a  repnblia'*  The  leading  huts  the  interests  and  principles  of  the  assodation 
were  called  aUe  vendite,  and  had  their  head-  are  boundless.  In  1819  there  were  about 
quarters  at  Naples  and  Salerno.  Their  attempt  20,000  carbonari  in  PariSi  and  their  prindpal 
to  centralize  all  the  huts  under  one  and  the  associations  were  known  under  the  names  of 
same  head  proved  fruitless,  althou^  some  of  la  Washington,  la  Yictorieuse,  la  B^isaire,  la 
the  carlxmari  republics  presented  an  impodng  Sinc^e,  la  Beussite,  les  Amis  de  la  Y^ritd,  la 
character  of  unity.  There  was,  for  instance,  Westermann,  he  But  there  were  nearly  1,000 
the  republic  of  western  Lucania,  in  the  moun-  ventea,  as  no  vente  could  have  more  than  20 
tainous  coast  district  of  the  province  of  Princi-  members.     From  8ept.  1820,  until  March  16, 

Eato  Gitra,  which  embraoea  182  baraoche  or  1821,  a  separate  committee  sat  at  Paria  on  mil- 

uts,  and  ^d  its  head-quarters  at  Salerno,  the  itary  oSairs,  as  the  army  contained  a  large  num- 

chief   town  of  the  province. — ^The  growing  her  of  carbonarL    In  1821  the  government  was 

influence  of  the  order  alarmed  the  conservative  officially  informed  that  the  society  existed  in 

governments  ofEurope,  especially  the  Bourbons,  26  out  of  the  86  departments  of  France.    At 
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that  time  the  number  ofcsrbonari  in  France  conld  sabstance.    It  is  recognized  by  its  moderate 

not  have  been  less  than  600,000,  with  more  than  degree  of  hardness,  being  easily  scratched  with 

700,000  in  Italy,  and  perhaps  200,000  scattered  a  knife  to  a  white  powder,  whatever  the  color 

over  Spain,  Portugal,  &o.    The  troubles  of  1820  of  the  stone  may  be,  and  by  its  effervescing  with 

were  ascribed  to  their  influence,  which  became  adds.    Heated  to  redness,  its  carbonic  acid  gaa 

truly  formidable  by  the  martyr  spirit  displayed  escapes,  and  quicklime  remains.    But  it  may  be 

by  some  carbonari  in  the  trials  arising  from  the  subjected  to  intense  heat  in  strong  close  vessels, 

conspiracy  of  Aug.  18, 1820,  and  again  in  1822.  so  that  it  may  even  be  melted,  and  still  retdn 

The  eongria  national  of  the  carbonari,  which  its  original  composition* 

had  its  head-quarters  at  Paris,  seemed  for  a  time  GARBOKDALE,    a   city  of  Luzerne   co., 

omnipotent.  All  the  insurrectionary  movements  Penn.,  at  the   head   of  Lackawanna  valley, 

lh>m  1819  to  1822  were  laid  at  their  door,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Lackawanna  river. 

One  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the  creed  of  the  A  railroad  17  m.  long  connects  it  with  Honea- 

French  carbonari  was  to  make  Paris  the  polit-  dale.    The  Lackawanna  valley  is  extremely  rich 

ical  focus  of  the  world.    After  the  Julv  revolu-  in  beds  of  coal,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oar- 

tion  of  18S0,  many  carbonari  gave  in  their  alle-  bondale,  are  20  feet  thick.     The  mines  are 

giance  to  Louis  Philippe;  but  at  that  time  a  worked  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 

new  ehcwbonneris  demaeratique  was  founded  by  company,  who  take  out  annually  about  500,000 

Buonarotti  upon  the  theories  of  Babeu^  which  tons.    The  coal  is  drawn  up  inclined  planes  by 

Teste,  who  was  a  prominent  member,  expound-  steam  engines^  to  a  height  of  850  feet ;  thence  it 

ed  in  his  Projet  cPune  eorutitutum  r^puhticaine,  is  conveyed  by  railroad  to  Honesdale ;  and  from 

The  last  public  vestige  of  a  carbonari  assbcia-  Honesdale,  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal, 

tion  was  in  1841  in  southern  France.  to  the  Hudson  river.    The  city  was  incorpo- 

CABBONATES.  The  combinations  of  car-  rated  in  1851,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.    Pop. 

bonio  acid  with  bases  are  very  numerous,  not-  in  1854,7,500. 

w'ithstanding  that  the  acid  itself  is  one  of  the  CARBONIC  ACID,  a  gas  discovered  in  1757 
most  feeble,  and  is  easily  expelled  with  offer-  by  Dr.  Black,  and  called  by  him^fixed  air.  He 
Tescence  by  nearly  all  the  other  acids.  Merely  detected  it  in  limestone  and  magnesia,  from 
a  red  heat  alone  expels  it  from  all  the  carbonates,  which  he  found  it  could  be  expelled  by  heat 
except  those  of  potassa,  soda,  lithia,  barytes,  and  the  adds,  and  also  noticed  that  it  was  pro- 
and  strontian ;  and  the  last  2  are  decomposed  duced  by  combustion,  fermentation,  and  breath- 
bv  an  intense  white  heat.  In  contact  with  ing.  Lavoisier  demonstrated  its  composition 
cnarcoal  heated  to  redness,  all  are  decomposed,  synthetically  by  burning  carbon  in  oxygen,  and 
and  a  metal  or  an  oxide  is  produced.  The  car-  obtaining  ttoB  product.  It  was  analyzed  by 
bonates  of  ammonia,  soda^  and  potassa  alone  are  Smithson  Tennant,  by  causing  it,  as  evolved 
readily  dissolved  in  water ;  ^e  others  are  in-  from  heated  limestone,  to  be  decomposed  by 
soluble,  or  nearly  so ;  but  if  free  carbonic  acid  the  vapor  of  phosphorus  passing  over  it ;  car- 
is  present,  their  solubility  is  increased.  The  bon  was  deposited  in  a  light  black  powder ;  the 
simple  carbonates^  or  combinations  of  1  equiv-  oxygen  combined  with  the  phosphorus^  produe- 
alent  of  carbonic  add  and  1  equivalent  of  the  ing  phosphoric  acid,  which  by  its  union  with 
base,  may  be  regarded  as  neutral  salts.  The  the  lime  converted  this  into  a  phosphate.  The 
propNortion  of  oxygen  in  the  add  and  base  of  composition  of  this  gas  is, 

these  is  as  2  to  1.    Combinations  of  2  equiv-       Carbon,  i  atom =  e,  or  per  e«nt ....  87.27 

alents  of  the  add  to  1  of  the  base  are  bicar-       Oi7gen,2atoBis =i«.     ^     "   ....  72.78 

bonates,  and  those  of  2  of  the  base  to  1  of  the  Its  chemical  equivalent  then  =  22,  and  it  is  re- 
acids  are  called  dicarbonates.  Compounds  presented  by  the  symbol  CO^.  The  volume  of 
are  met  with  in  nature  of  double  carbonates,  the  oxygen  it  contains  is  the  same  as  that  of 
as  dolomite  and  baryto-caldte — the  former  a  the  compound  produced.  Compared  with  air, 
compound  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  its  weight  is  as  1.524  to  1.  It  may  be  poured  al- 
of  magnesia,  and  the  latter  of  carbonate  of  most  like  water  from  one  jar  into  another,  dis- 
barytes  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Among  the  pladng  the  air  before  mixing  with  it,  as  may 
most  important  carbonates  are  those  of  lime,  be  shown  by  its  extinguishing  a  light  placed  in 
potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  the  last  8  of  which  the  lower  vessel.  It  is  without  color,  but  has  a 
will  be  found  treated  of  under  the  names  of  dedded  sour  taste,  and  a  pungent  odor.  Its 
their  bases.  Carbonate  of  lime,  in  its  purest  feeble  acid  reaction  is  shown  in  transiently 
natural  form,  ia  the  mineral  calcareous  spar  ohansing  litmus  paper  red.  Flame  ia  imme- 
(which  see).  Chalk  is  also  composed  of  it,  and  diately  extinguished  when  it  is  mixed  with  air 
it  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  limestones  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  4.  Unmixed 
and  marbles.  It  consists  of  1  atom  of  lime,  the  with  air,  it  is  entirely  irrespirable ;  it  is  rdected 
chemical  equivalent  of  which  is  28,  and  1  atom  with  violent  spasms  of  the  glottis.  In  the  at- 
of  carbonic  acid,  22.  These  making  50,  the  mosphere  it  is  imiversally  diffused  in  pro- 
percentage  of  each  ingredient  is  consequently  portion  exceeding  ji^Vir  P^^  ^7  measure,  even 
double  its  equivalent  number.  So  abundantly  at  the  greatest  height  reached  by  man.  It 
diffiued  is  this  compound  among  the  strata  is  this  small  quantity  which  furnishes  to 
that  form  the  crust  of  the  earth,  that  it  has  by  growing  plants  the  carbon  of  their  solid 
some  been  supposed  to  constitute  about  ^  their  structures ;  and  as  the  supply  is  diminished  by 
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this  enormous  absorpttoiif  the  oombuBtioii  and  and  lowered  again.  A  well  in  whidi  a  candle 
decay  of  oi^anic  boaiea»  and  the  respiration  of  woold  not  bum  within  26  feet  of  the  bottom, 
animalfly  ever  make  good  the  deficienejr.  The  waa  thoa  porified  in  the  ooorse  of  an  afternoon, 
great  weight  of  this  gas  tends  to  keep  it  in  the  — ^Water  readily  absorba  carbonic  acid,  from 
low  places  where  it  is  generated,  though,  like  w^ch  it  may  be  freed  by  boiling,  freezing,  or 
other  gases,  it  has  also  the  tendency  to  mix  being  placed  under  the  exbansted  receiver  of  an 
with  atmospheric  air.  Hence  it  is  always  pro-  air  pnmp.  Under  the  ordinary  pressare  of  the 
dent,  before  descending  into  badly  ventilated  atmosphere,  and  at  a  temperatore  of  60%  water 
wells,  to  let  a  candle  down  to  prove  the  presence  takes  np  its  own  yolnme  of  the  gas,  «nd  accord- 
or  absence  of  the  gas.  It  is  related  by  Dr.  ing  as  toe  pressare  is  increaaed,  so  is  the  bnik 
Christison,  that  cases  have  occnrred  of  men  of  the  gas  forced  into  the  water.  It  givea  a 
becoming  instantly  insensible,  even  when  the  pungent,  pleasant,  slii^tly  add  taste,  and  the 
light  burned.  This  may  be  owing  to  some  pe-  sparkling  effervescence  seen  in  bottled  liquorsi 
ooliaiity  of  the  mixture  of  gases  not  under-  in  which  it  has  been  generated.  The  gas  ob- 
stood,  probably  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  tained  fit>m  powdered  carbonate  of  lime  or 
oxide;  for  it  has  happened  to  the  writer  to  limestone,  exposed  to  the  action  of  hydrochl<»ic 
descend  several  times  into  air  so  impure,  that  a  or  snlphnric  acid,  is  used  to  saturate  water  for 
eandle  could  not  possibly  be  lighted  in  it^  and  drinking.  It  is  generated  in  strong  metallic 
to  remain  with  another  person  long  enough  to  vessels,  cim>able  of  sustaining  a  pressure  of  4  or 
make  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  ignite  it,  and  5  atmoq>heres  or  more.  This  is  the  "  mineral 
this  with  no  other  effect  than  a  severe  head-  water**  or  "soda  water"  of  the  apothecaricfr* 
ache.  In  mines  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  both  improper  names,  as  it  contains  neither 
the  men  to  continue  their  work  in  an  atmos-  soda  nor  other  mineral  substance.  £xposed  to 
phere  so  foul,  that  their  candles  go  out,  and  are  the  air,  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  soon  escapeSi 
then  relighted  from  the  fire  still  in  the  wick,  and  when  thoroughly  expelled  by  boiling,  the 
by  swinging  them  quickly  through  the  air,  water  has  an  insipid  taste.  Pure  lime  water 
when  they  bum  a  little  while  and  go  out,  and  detects  its  presence  in  solution,  becoming  im- 
are  again  relighted  in  the  same  way.  The  son  mediately  turbid,  as  the  lime  seizes  upon  the 
of  Berthollet,  the  chemist,  who  destroyed  him-  gas,  and  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  white 
self  by  inhaling  the  fumes  from  burning  char-  carbonate.  But  if  the  gas  is  greatly  in  excess^ 
coal,  writing  down  his  sensations  at  the  time,  a  portion  of  tliis  is  redissolved.  Not  only  ia 
remarked  that  the  candle  was  soon  extinguished,  limestone  soluble  in  water  impregnated  with 
The  lamp  continued  to  bum,  and  was  flickering,  this  gas,  but  metallic  bodies  are  also  acted  upon 
as  he  became  himself  powerless  to  record  more,  by  it^  and  converted  into  carbonates.  As  some 
Persons  made  insensible  by  inhaling  this  gas,  may  of  these  are  soluble  and  possess  poisonous  quid- 
be  restored  by  immediately  dashing  coM  water  ities,  regard  should  always  be  had  to  this  in  the 
over  them.  This  is  the  practice  pursued  at  the  use  of  leaden  pipes  and  vessels  used  for  convey- 
fiimous  Grotto  del  Cane  at  Naples,  in  order  to  ing  and  containing  water,  which  by  any  meana 
restore  the  dogs,  which,  for  the  gratification  of  may  be  impregnated  with  the  gas;  and  the 
visitors,  are  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the  gas,  copper  gas  generators  of  the  druggists  should 
into  which  they  are  dipped  as  into  an  invisible  especially  be  protected  by  a  lining  of  tin,  glasa^ 
bath.  Such  natural  accumulations  of  this  gas  or  porcelain. — By  subjecting  carbonic  acid  gaa 
are  not  very  rare,  though  much  that  is  evolved  to  powerful  pressure.  Prof.  Faraday  suooeeded 
fit>m  the  earth  is  absorbed  by  the  waters  it  in  obtaining  it  in  a  liquid  form.  Thilorier  re- 
meets,  some  of  which  are  almost  as  highly  peated  the  experiments,  and  congealed  the  c(m- 
charged  with  it  as  the  "  mineral "  waters  of  the  densed  gas  into  a  solid  form  like  snow.  The 
ahops.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Thomson  that  the  pressure  used  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  86  to  40 
Upas  valley  of  Java,  so  celebrate<l  for  its  pesti-  atmospheres.  Sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  react 
lential  vapors,  is  not  altogether  fabulous,  but  upon  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  strong  cast  iron  cyl- 
that  these  vapors  are  derived  from  quite  another  inders,  and  the  gas  is  passed  through  very  small 
source  than  the  poisonous  Upas  tree.  From  a  metallic  pipes  into  a  reservoir  placed  in  a  frees- 
deep  dell  immense  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  ing  mixture.  In  this  it  solidifies.  In  one  of  the 
are  evolved,  which  contaminate  the  lower  strata  early  experiments  of  Thilorier,  in  a  course  of 
of  the  air  throughout  the  valley,  and  sufficiently  public  lectures  at  Paris,  the  apparatus  of  cast 
account  for  the  remains  of  men  and  animals  iron  exploded  under  the  enormous  pressure^ 
which  lie  strewed  over  it.  When  the  air  (k  and  one  of  the  assistants  was  90  much  injured, 
wells  is  too  impure  for  men  to  descend,  it  may  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  observed 
be  driven  out  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  oi  by  Thilorier,  that  when  the  liquid  gas  was  al- 
ventilation,  by  agitating  the  column  for  some  lowed  to  escape  into  a  brass  box  through  a 
time  in  any  way,  by  the  explosion  of  powder ;  small  tube,  the  cold  produced  by  the  sudden 
or,  as  suggested  and  practised  by  Prof.  Hub-  evaporation  of  one  portion  was  so  intense,  that 
bard,  by  lowering  a  vessel  containing  ignited  it  served  to  conseal  the  remainder  of  the  gas. 
charcoal  nearly  to  the  bottom.  Incandes-  This  snowy  product,  remelted  and  resolidified, 
cent  coals  have  the  property  of  absorbing  becomes  a  dear  crystalline  solid  like  ice.  Hav- 
many  times  thoir  bulk  of  this  gas,  and  when  ing  a  low  conducting  power,  it  is  not  so  volatile 
•ooled   they   may    be   raised   up,   reignited,  as  the  liquid  gas ;  and  though  its  real  temper* 
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Atare  is  more  than  100^  below  the  zero  point  of  oarbODio  acid  under  heayjpressnres  at  the  low- 

Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  it  does  not  cause  a  est  temperatures ;  nor  is  it  taken  up  by  water 

strong  sensation  of  cold.   Mixed  with  etlier  and  like  this  gas,  nor  does  it  produce  similar  acid 

then  eyaporated  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  reactions  in  changing  vegetable  blues  to  red« 

the  greatest  degree  of  cold  ever  known  was  Heat  and  electricity  produce  no  change  in  it 

obtained  bjr  Prof.  Faraday.    The  spirit  ther-  when  alone;  when  mixed  witii  carbonic  acid,  it 

mometer  sunk  to  166^  below  zero.    With  the  may  be  separated  and  obtained  pure  by  intro- 

Gontrol  of  such  a  congealing  temperature  and  ducing  quicklime  or  pota^,  which  absorbs  the 

the  application  of  pressures  varying  from  27  to  carbonic  acid.     The  mixture  free  fh)m  other 

58  atmospheres,  Prof.  Faraday  succeeded  in  con-  gases  is  obtained  by  treating  the  bioxalate  of 

verting  several  of  the  compound  gases  into  potash  hot  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 

liquids  and  colorless  transparent  solids.     An  Other  processes  also  are  given  in  chemical 

illustration  of  the  intense  cold  produced  by  the  works.        ,^,__ 

evaporation  in  the  open  air  of  the  solid  gas  and  CARBONIFEROUS  (Lat  earho^  coal,  and 
ether  is  given  in  the  freezing  of  10  pounds  of  /erOj  to  bear),  usuallv  applied  to  ^e  group  of 
mercury  in  less  than  8  minutes,  by  contact  with  rocks  between  the  old  and  new  red  sandstones 
these  substances  upon  its  surface.  A  large  lump  in  which  the  great  deposits  of  mineral  coal  are 
of  the  gas  was  kept  for  a  minute  in  a  red-hot  mostly  found.  The  carboniferous  group  has 
crucible,  and  a  pound  of  mercury  was  immedl-  the  same  siniification  as  coal  formation, 
ately  afterward  fh>zen  with  it.  The  vapor  CARBUNCLE,  an  unhealthy  inflammation 
given  off  from  the  solid  gas  possesses  a  higher  of  the  surface,  accompanied  by  a  sloughing  of  a 
tension  than  that  from  any  other  substance ;  circumscribed  portion  of  the  subcutaneous  eel- 
sod  unlike  the  vapor  from  other  bodies,  it  is  lular  tissue ;  of  the  same  nature  as  a  boil,  only 
developed  by  lowering  instead  of  raising  the  deeper  seated  and  of  larger  size.  It  begins  by 
temperature.  This  interesting  subject  may  be  a  hard,  tense  swelling,  of  a  livid  and  Seining 
found  more  fally  treated  in  Brande's  '^Manual  appearance,  and  with  severe  burning  pain;  it 
of  Chemistry."  is  generally  accompanied  by  feverish  symptoms, 
CARBONIC  OXIDE,  or  Oxide  of  Cabbok,  often  of  considerable  seventy,  and  is  ^ow  in  its 
a  gas  containing  one  equivalent  less  of  oxygen  progress;  in  fh>m  1  to  8  weeks  the  skin  be- 
than  carbonic  acid,  being  a  combination  of  1  comes  thin  and  perforated  by  numerous  holes, 
equivalent  each  of  carbon  and  oxygen — Whence  fr^om  which  issues  a  thin  whitish  dischai^; 
represented  by  the  symbol  CO.  It  contains  42.9  the  ulcers  finally  unite  into  one  of  large  size,  at 
per  cent  ofcarbonand  67.1  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  tbe  bottom  of  which  is  seen  a  soft  grayish 
Its  weight  compared  with  air  is  0.967.  It  is  a  mass,  the  slough  of  the  cellular  tissne,  with  a 
product  of  imperfect  combustion,  and  is  gene-  very  disagreeable  odor ;  this  slough  or  core  is 
rated  in  lax^e  fires  in  dose  fomaoes  in  enormous  soon  separated,  leaving  a  deep  excavation,  with 
quantities,  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  and  other  thin  edges,  and  surrounded  by  a  livid  skin, 
ffsseous  products  of  combustion.  Bv  the  intro-  The  swelling  may  vary  in  size  from  I  to  6  inches 
auction  of  atmospheric  air  to  it  while  highly  in  diameter,  and  is  usually  found  upon  the 
heated,  it  combines  with  another  atom  of  back,  nape  of  the  neck,  and  nates;  it  may  oo- 
oxygen,  burning  with  a  blue  flame  and  becom-  cur  also  on  the  shoulders,  chest,  lower  Jaw,  and 
in^  carbonic  acid.  It  is  visible  by  night  under-  lower  extremities.  It  is  most  common  in  adults 
gmng  this  change,  as  it  meets  the  air  when  and  old  persons,  whose  constitutions  have  been 
issuing  from  the  tops  of  chinmeys  of  large  fur-  broken  down  by  intemperance,  exposure,  hard 
Daces,  indicating  imperfect  combustion  within  study,  or  mental  anxiety ;  it  is  always  an  evi- 
the  furnace,  and  consequent  want  of  economy  deuce  of  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  and  of 
in  the  use  of  the  fneL  In  the  large  iron  estal>-  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  some- 
lishments,  this  gas  is  utilized  by  causing  it  to  times  appears  to  be  the  means  of  removing 
burn  with  the  fresh  air  admitted  under  the  morbific  matters  from  the  system.  If  of  large 
boilers  of  the  steam  engines,  or  in  the  chambers  size,  in  an  enfeebled  constitution,  or  on  or  near 
oonstmcted  for  heating  the  air  blown  into  the  the  head,  a  carbuncle  may  endanger  life.  The 
fomaces.  If  the  flow  of  the  gases  be  obstructed,  local  treatment  which  has  been  found  the  best, 
or  in  any  way  irregular,  explosions  may  result  is  to  make  free  incisions  into  the  tumor,  to  al- 
by  sudden  admission  of  oxygen  or  of  atmos«  low  the  escape  of  the  discharge  and  sloughs, 
pneric  air  to  them  when  highly  heated.  When  to  relieve  the  engorged  tissues  by  the  loss  of 
mixed  with  pure  oxygen,  carbonic  oxide  is  by  blood,  and  to  excite  them  to  healthy  suppura- 
the  electric  spark  converted  into  carbonic  acid  tion  and  granulation ;  warm  and  stimulating 
■with  an  explosion.  The  oxide  may  be  re-ob-  poultices,  ointments,  and  lotions,  hasten  the 
tained  by  passing  the  carbonic  acid  through  cure.  At  the  same  time,  the  diseased  secretions 
tabes  containing  red-hot  charcoal  or  metaluc  of  the  alimentary  canal  should  be  removed 
iron,  which  take  up  1  atom  of  oxygen.^-Car-  by  purgatives ;  the  strength  supported  by 
bonic  oxide  is  a  colorless  gas,  without  smell  or  nourishing  diet,  bark,  and  the  mineral  acids; 
taste,  but  more  irre«[>irable  and  poisonous  than  irritability  calmed  by  small  doses  of  opium ; 
carbonic  acid.  Its  mhalation  as  it  issues  from  and  the  blood  renovated  by  a  judicious  ex- 
fbmaces  sometimes  causes  immediate  asphyxia  hibition  of  preparations  of  iron. — ^In  mineral- 
to  the  workmen.    It  undergoes  no  change  like  ogy,  the  name  of  a  precious  stone  much  valued 
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hj  the  Aneientfl.    It  was  probably  a  blood-red  the  earth  in  Tarions  parts  of  the  world.    The 

garnet.  boming  springs  of  Bakoo  have  already  been 

CARBURETS,  or  Oaebedb,  combinations  of  noticed  in  the  description  of  that  place.  Simi- 
carbon  with  the  metals  and  ample  bodi^  as  lar  firings  are  met  with  in  western  New  Toric, 
steel  and  cast  iron,  which  are  carbnrets  of  iron.  Pennqrlvania,  and  Virginia ;  and  the  gas  from 
The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  volatile  some  of  these  is  need  for  iUnminating  purposes, 
liquid  sometimes  cidled  carburet  of  sulphur  The  principal  interest  that  attaches  to  thb  gas  is 
and  alcohol  of  sulphur,  but  now  known  by  the  owing  to  the  terrible  explodons  it  has  cau^  in 
name  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon.  It  may  conve-  the  English  coal  mines,  and  which  led  Sir  Hum- 
niently  be  described  in  this  place.  It  is  a  heavy,  phry  Davy  and  George  Stephenson  to  inves- 
dear  fluid,  of  a  strong  fetid  odor,  and  very  tiga^  the  properties  of  the  gas  with  a  view 
inflammable.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.293,  its  of  discovering  some  method  of  protecting 
boiling  point  118^.  It  evaporates  with  great  the  miners.  Thus  the  safety  lamp  was  dis- 
rapidity,  absorbing  so  mucn  heat,  that  quick-  covered,  which  still  continues  to  be  the  most 
silver  may  be  frozen  in  a  tube  surrounded  with  valuable  guard  next  to  thorough  ventilation, 
lint  wet  in  this  substance,  and  placed  in  the  Olefiant  gas,  the  other  variety  of  carburetted 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump.  Itscompo-  hydrogen,  was  discovered  bv  some  Dutch 
sition  is  carbon  1  atom  and  sulphur  2  atoms,  or  chemists  in  1796,  who  gave  it  this  name  in  con- 
per  cent  15.8  of  carbon  and  84.2  of  sulphur,  sequence  of  its  forming  an  oily-like  liquid  with 
The  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  pass  the  vapor  chlorine.  It  consists  of  85.71  per  cent,  of  car- 
of  sulphur  over  charcoal  heated  to  redness  in  a  bon  and  14.29  of  hydrogen,  and  is  properly  rep- 
tube,  and  collect  the  fluid  which  goes  over  in  resented  by  the  syml^l  C^HtH.  Its  spednc 
water.  It  should  be  redistilled  to  free  it  from  gravity  is  very  near  that  of  atmospheric  air, 
moisture  and  excess  of  sulphur.  This  substance  being  estimated  at  0.9674r-0.9852.  The  gas  pos- 
is  particularly  interesting  for  its  strong  solvent  sesses  an  odor  slightly  etheresL  Burning  bodies 
power,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  passes  are  extinguished,  and  animals  cease  to  breathe 
into  vapor.  Its  volatility  has  suggested  its  use  in  it  It  bums  with  a  dense  white  lig^t 
for  engines,  as  a  substitute  for  water,  and  work-  Mixed  with  8  or  4  volumes  of  oxygen  or  10  or 
ing  models  have  been  made  to  run  by  it  12  of  air,  it  violently  explodes  by  the  electric 
The  design  was  to  condense  it,  and  use  the  spark  or  flame.  Exposedtoiedheat  inaporce- 
same  material  over  and  over.  It  is  used  now  lain  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  charcoal  is  depoat- 
principally  for  varnishes,  and  for  dissolving  caout-  ed,  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen  or  hydrogen 
chouc,  &c.  In  medicine  it  is  employed  as  a  stirau-  remains.  A  succession  of  electric  sparks  oon- 
lant,  to  excite  the  natural  secretions  of  the  skin,  vert  it  into  charcoal  and  hydrogen,  the  latter 
kidneys,  &c.,  to  increase  the  animal  warmth,  occupying  twice  the  original  bulk  of  the  gas. 
accelerate  the  pulse,  &c.  Recently  it  has  been  It  is  liquefied  under  the  pressure  of  40  atmos- 
Buccessfully  applied  to  indolent  tumors,  and  to  pheres,  when  exposed  to  the  low  temperatures 
the  glands  of  the  ear  to  remove  deafiiess.  attained  by  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether  in  a 

CARBURETTED  HYDROGEN.    Two  com-  vacuum.    In  this  form  it  is  a  clear,  colorless, 

pounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  designated  transparent  fluid. — Several  methods  are  given 

by  this  term,  one  called  the  light  carburetted  for  obtaining  it.    It  results  from  distilling  coal 

hydrogen,  and  the  other  olefiant  gas.     The  or  fat  substances  in  dose  vessels.     Alcohol 

former  is  also  known  as  the  fire-damp  of  the  distilled  with  4  to  7  times  as  much  sulphuric 

miners^  marsh  gas,  &c.    It  was  observed  in  acid  yields  it,  and  the  gas  is  purified  by  passng 

coal  mmes  as  early  as  1640.    Dr.  Franklin,  in  it  through  lime  water. 

1774,  called  the  attention  of  Priestley  to  an  in-  OARBURIS,  Mabino,  count,  a  Greek  engi- 
flammable  gas  obtained  in  this  country  by  stir-  neer,  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuxy, 
ring  stagnant  pools.  It  was  first  accurately  at  Argostoli,Oephalonia,  died  1782.  He  received 
described  by  Drs.  Dalton  and  Thonison  in  1811.  a  thorough  education  at  the  university  of  Bolo- 
It  is  a  colorless  gas,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  gna ;  being  banished  for  some  youthful  but  crimi- 
neither  of  acid  nor  alkaline  properties.  Its  com-  nal  folly  from  Greece,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
position  is  carbon  1  atom,  hydrogen  2  atoms,  La^cari,  and  entered  the  Russian  service.  The 
C  Hs,  or  per  cent,  C— 75,  H— 25.  Its  weight,  empress  Catharine  II.  appointed  him  lieutenant- 
compared  with  that  of  air,  is  0.555.  Burning  colonel  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  intrusted 
bodies  immersed  in  it  are  extinguished,  and  it  him  with  the  construction  of  the  work  connect- 
does  not  support  respiration.  It  is  highly  in-  ed  with  the  statue  intended  for  Peter  the  Great 
flammable,  burning  with  a  yellow  flame ;  but  it  Garburis  procured  a  monolith  consisting  of  a 
requires  a  high  heat  to  ignite  it  United  with  block  of  granite  from  the  gulf  of  Finland,  21 
oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  in  due  proportion,  a  feet  high,  40  feet  long,  and  27  feet  in  width, 
compound  is  produced  which  explodes  with  the  This  block  was  imbedded  15  feet  deep  in  a 
electric  spark  or  the  approach  of  flame.  The  swamp.  The  diflSculty  was  how  to  extricate  it 
mixture  of  air  to  produce  an  explosion  may  be  and  convey  it  to  St  Petersbui^.  Garburis  in- 
from  7  to  14  times  that  of  the  gas.  Water  and  vented  a  machine  for  this  purpose,  and  under 
carbonic  acid  gas  result  from  the  chemical  his  superintendence  the  block  was  safely  shipped 
change.  In  mines  of  bituminous  coal  this  gas  to  the  shores  of  the  Neva,  and  from  thenoe 
is  generated  abundantly,  and  it  also  issues  from  transported  by  land  to  the  public  square  of  St. 
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PeterBburg,where  it  was  erected  Sept  80,1769.  OABOASSOKNE,  a  city  of  Fsance,  chief 

The  empress  of  Boasia  appointed  him  director  town  of  the  department  of  Ande,  488  m.  S.  of 

of  the  military  academy  for  young  noblemen  Paria,  on  the  riyer  Ande,  which  divides  it  into 

connected  with  the  engineering  department  of  2  parts,  the  old  city  and  the  new,  joined  by  a 

the  army.    But  receiving  permission  to  return  bridge  of  10  arches.     The  new  town  is  well 

to  Greece,  he  settled  in  Gephalonia.    Here  he  buil^  witli  broad  streets  intersecting  each  other 

experimented  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  at  right  angles.    Carcassonne  is  an  important 

in  the  growth  of  sogar  and  of  American  cotton,  manu&cturing  and  commercial  centre,  and  con- 

imtil  after  4  years  he  was  assassinated  by  some  tains  large  woollen  Stories,  producing  a  fine 

Laconian  laborers.  The  wife  ofCarburis  was  also  cloth,  highly  esteemed  for  its  brilliant  dyes, 

severely  wounded,  but  survived  her  husband,  which  is  especially  exported  to  the  Levant,  Bar- 

Xhe  mechanical  apparatus  used  by  Oarburis  in  bary,  and  South  America.    No  place,  perhaps, 

the  removal  of  the  Russian  monolith  was,  at  in  France,  has  preserved  to  a  greater  extent  the 

the  request  of  the  French  government,  placed  aspect  of  a  fortress  of  the  middle  ages.    It  is 

in  the  eonaenatoire  det  arts  et  mitiers,  enclosed  by  double  walls,  flanked  with  towers, 

CARGAJENTE^a  townof  Spain,  in  the  prov-  and  protected  by  a  strong  castle.    Carcassonne 

ince  of  Valencia,  m  a   beautiful  plain  on  the  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Oarcasum, 

Zucar.    It  is  handsome  and  prosperous,  and  has  which  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Volcsd  Tectosa- 

several  linen  and  woollen  manufactories.  Many  ges,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.    The 

Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  in  its  Visigoths  probably  built  the  inner  line  of  the 

vicinity.    A  battle  between  the  Spaniards  and  walls,  and  part  of  the  castle.  These  fortifications, 

French  took  place  near  this  town,  July  18, 1818,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  storming  of  the 

in  which  the  former  were  defeated.    Pop.  in  town  by  the  Saracens.    Although  subsequently 

1862.  7,280.  strengthened  by  the  warlike  viscounts  of  Gar- 

C  ARC  ASS,  a  shell  filled  with  inflammable  cassonne.  and  defended  by  the  heroic  Raymond 

composition,  the  flame  of  which  issues  through  Roger,  they  could  not  long  withstand  the  cru- 

8  or  4  holes,  and  is  so  violent  that  it  can  scarce-  sade*against  the  Albigenses.    In  1247,  Garcas- 

ly  be  extinguished.     They  are  thrown  from  sonne  submitted  to  the  king  of  France.    It  is 

mortars,  howitzers,  and  guns,  in  the  same  way  the  seat  of  a  bi^oprio,  has  tribunals  of  pri- 

as  common  shells,  and  burn  from  3  to  10  min-  mary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  department- 

ntes.    The  composition  is  either  melted  over  a  al  college,  and  other  learned  institutions.    In 

Are,  and  poured  hot  into  the  shell,  or  it  is  the  church  of  St.  Nazaire  is  the  tomb  of  Simon 

worked  into  a  compact  mass  by  the  aid  of  liouid  de  Montfort.    Pod.  in  1866, 19,916. 

grease,  and  then  crammed  into  the  shell.    The  GARD  PLATIN^G.    Like  the  game  of  chess, 

fhse  holes  are  stopped  with  corks  or  wooden  cards  are  supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  and 

stoppers,  through  which  a  tube,  filled  with  fuse-  indeed  seem  to  have  been  based  upon  the  same 

composition,  passes  into  the  shell.    Formerly  warlike  associations,  some  of  the  figures  of  chess 

these  carcasses  were  cast  with  a  partition  or  having  appeared  also  in  the  cards  used  in  the 

diaphragm,  like  the  present  shrapnell  shells,  Grient    In  Hindostan  cards  were  called  ttcAo* 

the  bottom  part  being  destined  to  receive  a  har-tass,  signifying  4  crowns  or  4  kings,  the 

bursting  chai-ge  of  gunpowder ;  but  this  com-  popular  name  being  to;  or  tas.    The  Ghinese 

plication  is  now  done  away  with.    Another  call  their  cards  ehe-pae  or  paper  tickets ;   they 

Kind  of  carcasses  was  formerly  in  use,  construct-  have  80  cards  in  a  pack,  8  suits  of  9  cards  each, 

ed  like  a  light  ball,  on  two    circular   iron  and  8  single  cards  which  are  superior  to  all  the 

hoops,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  over  others. — ^The  most  ancient  form  of  cards  is  still 

which  canvas  was  spread,  thus  forming  an  im-  preserved  in  the  figures  of  the  cards  used  in  the 

perfectly  spheroidal  body,  which  was  fiBed  with  French  game  of  tarots.    This  name  is  derived 

a  similar  composition,  containing  mostly  gunpow-  fh>m  the  Arabic,  and  the  game  was  originally 

der  and  pitch.    These  carcasses,  however,  have  connected  with  religious,  necromantic,  and  scien- 

1>een  abandoned,  because  their  great  ligntness  tific  associations*    The  ancient  terms  for  cards, 

made  it  almost  impossible  to  throw  them  to  an^  as  naypea  in  Spain  and  naibi  in  Italy,  are  also 

distance,  or  with  any  precision.    The  composi-  of  Arabic  etymology,  and  signify  fortune-telling, 

tions  for  filling  our  modern  carcasses  vary  con-  In  idl  probability,  cards  were  introduced  into 

i^derably,  but  they  each  and  all  consist  chiefly  Europe  by  Arabs,  Jews,  and  other  oriental  races, 

of  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  mixed  with  a  resinous  before  the  18th  century,  the  Saracens  especially 

or  fiiitty  substance.    Thus  the  Prusdan  service  having  made  the  game  popular  in  Spain  and 

uses  76  parts  saltpetre,  26  parts  sulphur,  7  parts  Italy,  whence  the  taste  for  it  spread  into  Ger- 

mealed  powder,  and  88  piu'ts  colophony.     The  many,  France,  and  England.    The  first  his- 

British  use  saltpetre    100  parts,  sulphur   40  toricd  evidence  of  its  existence  in  Germany 

parts,  rosin  80  parts,  antimony  10  parts,  tallow  presents  itself  before  1276,  when  a  minute  in 

10  parts,  turpentine  10  parts.     Carcasses  are  the  town  hall  of  Augsburg  records  the  £iict  that 

chiefly  used  in  bombardments,  and  sometimes  '^Rudolph  I.  amused  himself  with  playing  cards 

against  shipping,  though  in  this  latter  use  they  and  other  games.*'    The  use  of  cai^s  in  Italy  is 

have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  red-  mentioned  as  early  as  1299.  The  first  authentic 

hot  shot,  which  is  easier  prepared,  of  greater  record  in  France  occurs  in  1898,  when  in  the 

precision  and  of  far  more  incendiary  effect  official  accounts  of  Gharles  Poupart,  treasurer 
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of  tbe  lojal  hoqidiold,  m  ttem  of  ezpendibve  drngibermDem,    Tbe  ly^ir  of  IHoaeoridM,  and 

cppean  for  ffvir  /mis  i^  emrtm  preieBtod  Id  •■u«i  i»a  of  Hinj  it  probably  the  romid  oir- 

Charleo  VL  bj  Jaequfin  Gria^ooiiear,  an  art-  damom  of  SiiiBatr%  Jara,  4c^  the  fndft  of  aai^ 

kt.   AscarijatthelMioaitiinr,aaactiTetnda  auMi  oandaaMMai  (WiUdenow's  liiuu).     Tlia 

in  earda  ipnmg  vp  in  Gcnnany,  and  was  dbatAj  Tariety  fitm  Madagascar  is  known  as  the  great 

osrriad  on  at  Karembcfg,  AnflsbiirK,  and  Ulm,  eardamoin,  bat  olhtf  Tarietiea  from  Java  and 

the  demand  from  France,  Kngfand,  Italy,  Spain,  Ceylon  are  abo  called  by  the  same  name  by 

and  other  eonntriea  prodndng  great  proapeiity  some  antboritieflL,    Tbe  cardamom  of  the  phar- 

amoog  tbe  manafactarers.    The  most  eminent  maeopcBiaai  and  the  best  known  in  this  ooantry, 

manofactorer  of  cards  inFrsnoein  thel6th  cen-  is  that  fitmi  Malabar.    It  is  tbe  product  of  the 

tory  was  Jean  Vday.  InEn^jandthemannfiw-  rgwsefcaia  eatdamomiMm  of  Boeooe,  a  peren- 

tare  of  cards  floorisbed  especially  mider  Eliza-  nial  fJant  with  a  taberooa  root,  growing  wild 

beth.  Bat  nosoooer  had  cards  come  to  be  gen-  in  Uie  moontains^  and  cnltiTated  by  the  natives. 

crallir  nsed  in  Earope,  than  they  were  pnMbib-  The  seeds  are  eiported  in  their  eapsales,  which 

ited  br  ssTeral  gOTemmeats,  partly  from  moral  are  also  aroraatie,  but  are  r^ected  in  tbe  nse  of 

eoosidsrations,  the  fint  games,  as  ZoaitfaiedU  (he  article  for  medicine.    Cardamom  seeds  are 

in  Gennany,  lantqmmet  and  piquet  in  France,  Talned  for  their  aromatio  and  pongent  qnalitiea, 

being  games  of  chance;  parUy  from,  consider-  and  are  nmch  nsed  to  flavor  Tariona  medidnea 

ations  of  political  economy,  as  in  T;»g^ffuf,  where  and  cordials.    Tbe  natives  of  the  East  ose  them 

tbe  importation  of  foreign  cards  was  considered  •»  a  condiment.    One  variety,  known  as  graina 

injorions  to  the  prosperity  of  home  mannfartn-  of  pandiae,  Guinea  graina,  and  Malagneta  pep- 

rers.  The  prohibition,  however,  onlv  tended  to  per,  ia  imported  in  aeeda  from  Guinea,  and  also 

increase  tbe  taate  for  cards.   In  England,  nnder  from  Demerara,  where  the  negroes  have  intro- 

Richard  III.  and  Henry  Y IL,  card  playing  grew  doced  and  now  coltivate  it    The  plant  is  prob- 

in  favor.    Thelatter  monarch  was  very  fond  of  ably   the    amomum  MeUffueta    of    Roscoe, 

the  game,  and  his  danghter  Margaret  was  fomid  thoa^  one  of  the  varieties  found  in  the  Epg- 

playuig  cards  by  James  IV.  of  Bcotland,  when  lish  markets  ia  fivm  the  A.  grawst  paradm  of 

ne  came  to  woo  her.    The  popularity  which  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.    The  negroes  use  the  seeda  aa 

cards  graduallv  obtidned  in  England  may  be  in-  aeaaoningfor  food,  and  in  Africa  they  are  hijph- 

ferredfrom  the  foot  that  political  pampbleta  lyeateemed  among  qpices.  Their  flavor  is  hi( 

under  the  name  of  *^  Bloody  Gamea  of  Cards,"  pungent  and  pef^ry.    In  England  they  fiD< 

and  kindred  titlea,  appeared  at  the  commence-  eztoiaive  use  for  giving  a  foctitioua  strength  to 

ment  of  the  civil  war  BOtinst  Charles  L    One  adulterated  gin  and  other  liquors,  and  frequently 

of  the  most  striking  publications  of  this  Idnd  appear  as  one  of  the  innedients  of  tbe  so-called 

was  one  in  1660  on  the  royal  game  of  ombre.  **  gin  flavorings.^'  (See  Gin.)    They  are  also  ad- 

In  ^  Pepys's  Diary,'*  under  the  date  of  Feb.  17,  ministered  as  medicine  in  veterinary  practice. 

1667,  it  is  stated  that  on  Sabbath  evenin^i  he  CARDAN,  Giboldco,  an  Italian  savant  and 

fonnd  ^*  the  Qneene,  the  Duchesse  of  York,  and  phyaidan,  the  illegitimate  aon  of  a  jurist  and 

another  or  two,  at  cards,  with  the  rooms  frUl  of  physician  of  Milan,  bom  at  Pavia,  Sept.  24^  1501, 

ladies  and  great  men."— The  marks  upon  the  died  in  Rome,  Sept  21, 1676.    When  young  he 

suits  of  cards  are  supposed  to  have  been  origi-  joined  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  but  abandoned 

nally  intended  for  a  symbolical  representation  it  afterwud.    Devoting  himself  to  the  atudy  of 

of  the  4  different  classes  of  society,  hearts  repre-  medicine  and  philosophy,  he  obtained  his  degree 

aenting,  according  to  tbia  supposition,  the  der-  of  M.D.  in  1525,  practised  his  profession  for  some 

gy,  sp|des  the  nobility  (It  tpada,  a  sword),  dubs  time,  and  successively  officiated  as  professor  of 

&e  serfs,  and  dlamonda  the  dtizens.  The  ngnrea  mathematics  and  medicine  at  Paviaand  Bologna, 

originated  with  militarv  and  historical  associi^  He  published  a  treatise  on  mathematics,  ^f» 

tioDB.    So  we  find  the  fangs  in  the  first  French  magnOf  which  gained  for  him  a  high  reputa* 

cards  representing  the  monarchies  of  the  Jews,  tion  in  that  brandi  of  science;  wbilo  in  the 

Greeks,  Romans,   and   French.    The  queens,  medical  profession  he  ranked  equally  high,  the 

knavea.  the  ace,  and  the  number  of  the  cards,  king  of  Denmark  offering  him,  but  in  vain,  a 

were   based   upon  similar  ideas;  but  many  professorship.    While  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  he 

dianges  and  modifications  have  taken  place  at  was  hailed  aa  a  mat  physician,  and  said  to  have 

various  periods,  according  to  Uie  customs  and  effected  some  nuuons  cures.     Pecuniarv  em* 

tastes  of  different  countries.    Breitkopf's  Ver^  barraasments  driving  him  away  fr^m  Bologna, 

9ueh  d€§  Unprunffi  d&r  Spielhartsn  ia  one  of  the  he  repaired  in  1570  to  Rome,  where  he  apent 

most  profound  dissertations  on  the  snUect  the  rest  of  his  life,  honored  with  the  friendship 

Singer's  "  Researches  into  the  History  of  flay-  of  Gregory  XIU.,  who  settied  a  pennon  on  him. 

ing  Cards*'  was  published  in  London  in  1816 ;  and  caused  him  to  be  admitted  a  member  of 

iMer^a  £ktde$ht9torUni€$turle$carte»djou0r^  the  college  of  physicians.    He  was  noted  aa 

in  Paris  in  1642 ;  and  Chatto's  **  Facts  and  Spec-  much  for  his  eccentricities  as  for  his  abiliUes, 

nlations  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  PLiying  and  his  writings  as  well  aa  his  life  present  a 

Cards,'*  in  London  in  1848.  curious  combination  of  industrr  and  abeor^ty* 

CARDAMOM,  a  name  rather  vaguely  ap-  His  most  famous  treatise,  J>e  SubtilUaUy  is  di* 

plied  in  commerce  to  the  aromatio  seeds  of  vided  into  21  boolm,  whidi  are  taken  up  by  the 

various  East  India  plants,  of  the  mOond  order  various  brandies  of  sdentific,  philosophical. 
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and  metaphysioal  Bpeoalations ;  the  16th  book,  sels,  tonnage  481,696.     The  greater  part  of  the 

in  which  he  treats  of  science  in  general,  and  town  is  of  course  modern,  and  consists  of  good 

in  which  he  advocates  the  propriety  of  begin-  buildings,  including  2  fine  ch arches  and  several 

ning  the  education  of  the  yonng  bj  teaching  other  places  of  worship.    There  are  5  schools, 

them  geometry,  being  the  most  sensible.    A  an  infirmary  hospital,  and  a  union  workhouse. 
Lyons  edition  of  his  works  is  considered  the       CARDIGAN,  a  seaport  and  borough  of  Wales, 

most  complete  (10  vols.  foL,  1668).  289  m.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1851, 8,876.   The 

CARDENAS,  one  of  the  administrative  divi-  town  carries  on  a  small  shipping  trade  alons 

flions  of  the  W.  department  of  the  Spanish  West  the  coast,  exporting  agricultural  produce  and 

Indian  colony  of  Cuba.    Area  106  sq.  leagues,  slates,  and  importing  coal,  limestone,  and  tim- 

Pop.  in  1858,  86,861,  including  27,521  whites,  ber.    The  entrances  of  coasting  vessels  in  1852 

8,^  free  colored,  and  55,016  slaves. — Oabdb-  were  587,  tonnage  18,788 ;  the  clearances  50, 

KAfl,  the  chief  town  of  the  division,  situated  tonnage  1,519.    The  foreign  shipping  is  incon- 

on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  pop.  in  1858,  siderable.  There  is  an  ancient  castle  in  the  town^ 

6,178,  is  120  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Havana,  is  con-  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Gilbert 

neoted  by  railway  and  telegraph  with  Havana  de  Clare,  toward  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 
and  Matanfaw,  and  is,  after  HiftTana,  Matanzaa,        CARDIGAN,  James    Thomas  Bbudenbll, 

and  Santiago  de  Cnba,  the  most  important  com-  earl  of,  a  British  general  of  cavalry,  born  at 

mercial  emporium  of  Cuba,  the  custom-house  Hambleton  Oct.  16,  1797,  was  educated   at 

receipts  for  1854  having  been  $409,000.    The  Christ  church,  Oxford,  and  was  gazetted  May 

liarbor  of  Cardenas  has  5  to  6  fathoms  of  water  6, 1824,  as  comet  in  the  8th  royal  Irish  bus- 

and  good  anchorage.    At  its  entrance  is  a  fixed  sars,  nnder  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Brude- 

light,  49  feet  high.   The  fillibnster  Lopez  effected  nell.    His  family  influence  and  wealth  in  Eng- 

a  landing  here  in  1850,  and  toward  the  end  of  land  procured  for  him  a  rapid  promotion,  and 

1862  a  fire  desolated  the  town,  burning  the  thea-  in  a  few  years  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 

tre,  the  custom-house,  and  the  powder-magazine,  mijor.    At  this  time  he  became  notorious  for 

andinjnringproperty  tothe  extent  of  $1,000,000.  eloping  with  the  wife  of  Al^or  Johnston,  whom 

CARDI,  LuDOTioo,    called    also  Oioou,  a  he  married  on  June  19, 1826,  after  the  lady  had 

Florentine  painter,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Cigoli,  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  first  husband.  The 

in  Tuscany,  in  1559,  died  in  1618.    He  was  the  union,  however,  proved  unhappy,  and  eventually 

paptl  of  Santo  di  Titi,  but  was  indebted  for  his  terminated  in  a  separation.    The  death  of  this 

success  to  a  careM  study  of  the  works  of  Cor*  lady  took  place  in  London,  July  15, 1858.    Lord 

reggio.    His  "  St.  Peter  h^ing  the  Lame*'  has  Brudenell  was  next,  Dec.  8, 1830,  made  lieuten- 

been  regarded  as  inferior  only  to  the  "  Transfig-  ant-colonel  of  the  15th  hussars.    Lady  Augusta 

uration  "  of  RaphaeL    His  oUier  most  esteem^  Wathen,  a  lady  of  high  connection,  the  wife  of 

pictures  are  '^  St.  Jerome^'  and  the  '*  Conver-  the  msaor  of  that  regiment,  having  obstinately 

sion  of  St.  Paul "  at  Rome,  the  **  Stoning  of  St.  refused  to  visit  Lady  Brudenell,  Lord  Brude- 

Stephen,*'  the  ^'Trinity,*'  "Mary  Magdalene,'*  nell  subjected  her  husband  to  a  series  of  perse- 

and  the  "Ecce  Homo,"  at  Florence.  He  enjoyed  outions  which  resulted  in  a  court-martial,  dis- 

aoonsiderable  reputation  also  as  an  architect,  and  closing  on  his  lordship's  side  a  course  of  ^- 

designed  the  fine  Bennccini  palace  at  Florence,  ranny  and  espionage,  which,  notwithstanding 

as  well  as  many  pahioes  and  public  edifices  there  his  rank  and  influence,  compelled  his  removu 

and  at  Rome;  he  excelled  also  in  some  degree  as  from  the  regiment  and  from  active  service, 

engrayer,  and  published  a  treatise  on  perspective.  Indeed,  it  was  only  through  the  interference 

CARDIA,  a  town  of  the  Thraoian  Cher-  of  'William  lY.  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  his 

sonesus,  at  the  head  of  the  Melaniangul^  which  father,  that  Lord  Brudenell  was  restored  and 

Lysimaehns  destroyed  when  he  founded  Lysi-  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  11th  light 

machia.    It  was  rebuilt  in  the  Roman  times,  dragoons,  then  serving  in  India.    This  restora- 

and  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  a  village  now  tion  to  his  rank  was  in  1884.    Lord  Brudenell 

stands  which  bears  the  name  of  Hezamin.  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  from 

CARDIFF,  the  county  town  of  Glamorgan*  the  period  of  his  coming  of  age  in  1818,  until 

ahire,  Wales,  on  the  river  Tafi^  ITO  m.  from  Lon-  Aug.  14, 1887,  when  on  the  death  of  his  father, 

don  by  rail  way;  pop.  in  1851, 18,851;  returns  one  he  became  earl  of  Cardigan.    After  his  regi- 

member  to  parUament.   Until  within  the  last  80  ment  returned  from  India  Lord  Cardigan  got 

yean  Cardiff  was  a  mere  -village;  but  the  con-  himself  into  difficulties  with  the  officers,  wha 

atmctlon  of  a  fine  dock  by  the  marqnis  of  Bnte^  one  by  one,  had  to  sell  out  until  the  feeling  of 

a  lai^  local  proprietor,  and  the  consequent  the  regiment  broke  into  mutiny  in  what  was 

trade  from  the  collieries  oi  South  Wales,  nave  known  as  the  ^  black  bottle  quarrel."     This 

aaddenly  converted  it  to  an  important  commer-  quarrel  arose  in  1840.  while  Ix>rd  Cardigan's 

oial  town.     It  is  now  the  principal  shipping  regiment  was  stationed  at  Canterbury.    One  of 

port  of  the  Welsh  steam  coal,  beside  iron,  his  officers,  Capt.  Reynolds,  having  caused  wine 

alates,  and  other  local  products.    The  entrances  to  be  placed  on  the  table  in  a  "  black  bottle," 

in  1852  consisted  of  475  foreign  vessels,  ton-  Lord  Cardigan  accused  him  of  degrading  the 

lutge  81,275 ;   1,816  coasting  vessels,  tonnage  mess  to  the  level  of  a  pot-house.    This  led  to 

105,257.    The  clearances  were  1,711  foreign  angry  words:  Capt.  Reynolds  was  placed  un- 

TeasaLs,  tonnage  844,811 ;   6,212  coasting  vee-  der  arrest,  demanded  a  court-martini,  but  this 
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privilege  was  withheld  from  him,  and,  aa  the  title  became  the  exclnnye  desigoatioii  of  the 

pablio  thought,  uDJosUy.    The  excitement  ere-  principal  der^  of  the  Roman  choroh,  who, 

ated  by  this  affair  and  bj  his  sabeeqnent  mis-  as  the  natural  counsellors  of  the  pope,  ac- 

miderstanding  with  another  officer  also  of  the  quired  an  influence  and  consideration  of  a  sa- 

name  of  Reynolds,  had  liardly  subsided,  when  perior  kind.     Thus,  in  process  of  time,  an 

he  fought  a  duel  with  Capt.  Harvey  iTuckett  ecclesiastical  senate  was  formed  to  advise  and 

(Sept.  15,  18i0),  because  this  officer  had  oen-  aasbt  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  the  government 

sured  his  conduct  in  the  ^*  Morning  Ohron-  of  the  dinrch ;   and  tibe  constitution  of  this 

icle  '^  newspaper.    Capt  Tuokett  was  wound-  body  was  continually  perfected  until  it  was 

ed,  and  Lord  Cardigan  tried  before  the  house  ultimately  fixed  in  its  present  form  by  Pope 

of  lords,  but,  although  acquitted,  public  opin-  SixtusY.   The  dignity  of  cardinal  is  the  highest 

ion  was  against  him.     His  reputation,  how-  in  the  Latin  ohuroh,  after  that  of  pope,  who  is 

ever,  as  an  accomplished  cavalry  officer,  and  elected  by  them  alone.  Cardinals  have  also  the 

the  satisfaction  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  rank  of  secular  princes,  being  classed  with  elec- 

expressed  in  1848,  with  the  efficiency  of  the  tors,  and  next  after  kings.  Their  inagnia  (beside 

11th  hussars*  regiment,  which  was  under  Lord  those  worn  by  bishops,  which  all  cardinals,  even 

Cardigan's  charge,  led  to  hb  promotion.    On  those  who  are  not  in  sacred  orders,  are  entitled  to 

the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  Lord  Car-  use)  are  a  purple  mantie,  a  scarlet  hat,  and  a  ring 

digan  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  mnjor-general,  of  sapphire  set  in  gold,    lliey  are  divided  into 

and  appointed  brigadier  in  conmiand  of  the  8  classes,  cardinal  bishops,  oarainal  priesta,  and 

light  cavalry  brigade.    This  brigade  constituted  cardinal  deacons;  and  the  maximum  number  of 

the  celebrated  ^^  six  hundred,"  whose  charge  at  these  8  classes  is  respectively  6, 50,  and  14.    In 

Balaklava  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  1st  class  belong  the  bishops  of  the  6  suflra- 

the  bravest  yet  wildest  feats,  perhaps,  ever  told  nn  sees  of  the  Roman  province,  viz.,  Ostia, 

of  in  the  history  of  wai*.    On  that  occasion  Porto,  Albano,  Tusoulnm,  Sabina,  and  Pneneste. 

(Oct.  25, 1854),  Lord  Cardigan  is  sidd  to  have  Theur  titie  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 

received  from  Lord  Lucan,  his  brother-in-law,  they  were  obliged  to  officiate  pontifically  on 

an  order  to  capture  certain  guns  from  the  Rus-  certain  days  in  the  greater  basilicas  of  Rome, 

sians.    A  mile  and  a  half  had  to  be  traversed,  and  were  inangurated  or  incardinated  (tneardi* 

nnder  fire,  before  the  enemy  could  be  met,  and  natt)  into  these  ftmctions^  Imd  hence  ranked  as 

the  Russian  forces  stood  in  formidable  array  in  the  chief  of  the  cardinals,  who  were,  as  stated 

every  direction.    The  enterprise  seemed  hope-  above,  the  clergy  of  these  principal  churches, 

less.     Cardigan,  however,  led  on  the  charge,  The  cardinal  priests  were  originally  the  arch- 

and  actually  took  the  guns,  his  men  cutting  their  priests  who  presided  over  the  cleigy  attached 

way  through  the  infantry  support  and  through  to  the  principal  churches,  of  which  tiiere  were 

the  cavalry,  and  then  back  again,  under  the  already  35  at  the  doA  of  the  5th  century.    The 

Slay  of  the  Russian  batteries,  but  with  fearfully  cardinal   deacons  sprung  from  the  regionary 

iminished  numbers,  the  survivors  not  exceed-  deacons,  of  whom  there  were  originally  7  and 

ing  150.    As  the  hero  of  this  daring  exploit,  afterward  14,  each  one  having  charge  over  the 

Lord  Cardigan  was  received  with  great  enthn-  poor  in  a  certain  district  of  the  city.    In  mod- 

aiasm  on  his  return  to  England,  and  appointed  em  times  the  cardinal  priests  are  very  ireqnent- 

inspector-general  of  the  cavdry.    The  charges,  ly  archbishops  and  bishops.    Each  <me,  how- 

however,  subsequently  alleged  by  the  Crimean  ever,  derives  his  titie  from  a  particular  chnrch, 

commissioners,  tended  to  reduce  the  high  es-  and  in  that  church  he  has  special  jurisdiction, 

timate  placed  upon  his  services. — ^In  appear-  The  cardinal  deacons  may  he  priests,  deacons, 

ance  Lord  Cardigan  is  the  bean-ideal  of  a  light  or  subdeacons,  or  even  inferior  clerks.    They 

dragoon.    Though  61,  he  carries  his  years  with  are  generally  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives 

an  arrogant  air  of  juvenility.    His  frame,  though  to  the  study  of  law,  diplomacy,  and  statesman- 

fiJight,  is  well  proportioned  and  knit,  and  he  is  ship,  and  are  employed  in  the  temporal  affurs 

gay  and  dauntless  in  bearing.  of  the  Roman  court    Every  cardinal,  whatever 

CARDIGANSHIRE,  a  county  of  South  Wales;  order  he  may  have  received,  exercises  quasi- 

area,  698  sq.  m.,  or  448,887 acres;  pop.  in  1851,  episcopal    jurisdiction    in  his   church,  gives 

70,796.    The  county  is  mountainous,  except  in  solenm  benediction,  and  issues  dispensations, 

the  N.  £.  near  the  sea,  where  it  is  flat    The  riv-  Those  who  are  priests  can  give  the  tonsure  and 

ers  are  small,  and  there  are  several  small  lakes,  minor  orders.   They  take  precedence  of  all  prel- 

Slate  is  the  prevailing  geological  character  of  ates,  even  patriarchs,  and  have  a  decisive  voice 

the  county.   Veins  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  in  general  councils.   The  appointment  of  a  cardi- 

found.    Some  domestic  manufactures  of  wool-  naf  rests  exclusively  with  the  pope.    The  nnm- 

len  are  carried  on ;   oats,  butter,  and  slates  her  is  never  quite  filled,  and  there  are  always 

are  exported.    Remains  of  castles  and  religious  some  reserved  inpettOy  to  be  announced  when 

houses  are  frequent,  as  are  druidical  remains  a  death  occurs  or  any  other  suitable  opportunity 

and  Roman  encampments.  presents  itsel£    It  is  customary  to  appoint  a 

CARDINAL  (It  ineardinarey  nsed  synony-  few  cardinals  recommended  by  the  principal 
mously  with  intitolare,  to  commission),  original-  Catholic  sovereigns,  who  are  called  crown  ear- 
ly, any  clergyman  bearing  an  official  appointment  dinals.  The  constitutions  of  Sixtus  Y.  and  the 
in  a  principal  church.    By  degrees,  however,  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  direct  that  the 
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oardina]8  shoiild  be  aeleoted,  as  far  as  posu-  little  or  no  nnited  opposition  from  the  south, 

ble,  from  all  nations.    The   reasons  of  this  When,  in  1827,  an  increase  of  protectioD  was 

direotion  are  evident ;  for,  as  the  pope  exercises  agitated^  it  resulted  in  the  act  of  1828.    Mr.  0. 

supreme    authority    over    so   manjr  national  brought  the  subject  before  the  chamber,  and 

ehurches  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a 

needs  Uie  advice  of  wise  and  learned  men  from  memorial  to  congress,  which  was  unanimously 

all  civilized  countries  in  order  to  give  a  truly  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Oharleston  in  apublio 

catholic  character  to  his  administration.  meeting.    The  arguments  on  tiie  subject,  how- 

OABDINAL  POINTS  of  the  compass,  the  ever  new,  rapidly  made  their  way  into  the 

points  exactly  N.,  E.,  S.,  and  W.  public  mind  of  that  state,  and  constituted  the 

OABDINAL  VIRTUES,  those  moral  virtues  chief  political  capital  of  the  press  and  par- 

whioh  are  regarded  as  being  the  basis  o^  and  ties.    The  agitation  ripened  into  nullification, 

involved  in  greater  or  less  degree  in,  all  right  the  controversies  upon  which  began  in  1828. 

action ;  so  named  from  cardo^  a  hinge,  as  de-  Mr.  Oardozo  continued  his  opposition  to  the 

noting  the  fundamental  point  on  which  all  protective  tariff,  still  maintained  his  free  trade 

things  turn.    Of  these  the  ancients  reckoned  4,  argument,  but  declined  to  adopt  the  extreme 

representing  the  4  principal  divisions  of  the  practical  results  to  which  nullification  was 

circle  which  a  hinge  describes.    These  4  were  expected  to  conduct.    The  advocates  of  nulli- 

Justice,  prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude.  fication  succeeded   in  the  state,  but  Mr.  0. 

OARDOZO,  IsAAO  N.,  an  American  journal-  forfeited  none  of  the  public  esteem  in  conse- 
kt  and  political  economist,  bom  at  Savannah,  quence  of  his  course.  He  continued  to  con- 
€k^,  June  17, 1786.  About  1794  his  &mily  re-  duct  the  ^^  Southern  Patriot,"  keeping  it  stead- 
moved  to  Charleston,  S.  0.,  where  he  received  Hy  the  exponent  of  the  commercial  principles 
a  pMn  English  education,  and  from  his  12th  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  the  advo- 
year  was  put  to  mechanical  and  mercantile  cate,  until  1845,  when  he  sold  the  paper, 
porsnits.  In  1816  he  became  editor  of  the  and  soon  after,  in  the  same  year,  established 
"  Southern  Patriot "  newspaper  in  Charleston,  the  '*  Evening  News,"  another  daily  new^aper, 
of  whidi,  iu  1828,  he  becuime  sole  proprietor,  with  which  he  has  ever  since  been  associated  as 
He  had  long  studied  the  principles  of  trade,  conmieTcial  editor.  His  reputation  as  a  polit- 
commerce,  and  finance,  and  his  purpose  from  ioal  economist  has  become  fixed  in  the  esteem 
the  first  was  to  render  his  journal  especially  an  of  the  southern  people,  though  few  know  how 
organ  of  free  trade  doctrines.  Having  a  con-  extensively  he  has  written  on  all  the  subjects 
stoat  view  to  those  commercial  questions  in  we  have  indicated.  He  has  contributed  to  the 
which  the  interests  of  the  southern  states  were  "  Southern  Quarterly  Review  "  and  other  pe- 
involved,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  U.  S.  riodicals,  and  in  1826  he  published  *^  Notes  on 
with  the  British  West  India  islands,  in  their  then  Political  Economy,"  1  vol.  8vo. 
restricted  condition,  engaged  a  large  share  of  his  CARDROSS,  a  Scotch  village,  on  the  Clyde, 
attention.  The  removal  of  those  restrictions  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  pop.  4,400,  witii 
was  an  object  of  constant  solicitude  with  Mr.  bleacheries  and  cotton  manufactories;  celebrat- 
Monroe's  administration.  To  force  a  relaxation  ed  for  its  Castie  hiU,  the  name  given  to  the  site 
by  the  British  government,  congress  in  1818  where  once  stood  t^e  castie  which  Robert 
and  1820  adopted  counteracting  regulations.  Bruce  built,  and  where  he  died,  June  7, 1829. 
These,  whatever  their  effect  on  the  British,  CARDS,  in  cloth  manufacture,  are  combs 
were  found  to  be  oppressive  on  southern  com-  of  a  peculiar  constmction,  which  serve  to 
merce.  In  1822  various  seaport  towns  of  the  disengage  the  fibres  of  an  entangled  mass  and 
South,  such  as  Norfolk  and  Baltimore,  petition-  lay  them  parallel.  Every  fibre  on  tiie  card 
ed  congress  for  their  removal  The  city  of  is  doubled  up,  and  they  are  afterward  ex- 
Charleston  was  so  far  inclined  to  second  the  tended  by  an  operation  called  drawing  and 
movement  that  a  large  public  meeting  was  held,  doubling.  Cards  are  made  by  inserting  in 
and  a  memorial  was  drafted  for  its  acceptance,  a  piece  of  leather  fine  wires  projecting  about 
Mr.  Cardozo  regarded  the  case  as  an  excep-  \  inch  from  the  leather,  and  all  sUghtiy 
tional  one,  and  opposed  the  memorial.  He  bent  the  same  way.  These  small  hooks  are 
argued  against  unlimited  freedom  of  inter-  prevented  from  turning  by  being  made  in 
course  where  reciprocity  was  denied,  and  at  pairs.  Two  of  them  are  made  of  a  piece  of 
an  adionrned  meeting  of  the  citizens  the  me-  wire  bent  like  the  8  sides  of  a  sqpare;  tills  is 
moriai  was  rejected,  leaving  the  whole  matter  inserted  through  2  holes  in  the  leather,  and  the 
as  before,  in  the  hands  of  congress  and  the  2  projecting  ends  are  bent  in  the  same  direc- 
exeontive.  The  result  which  was  aimed  at  tion.  The  leather,  bristling  with  hooks,  is  at- 
in  the  countervailing  resolutions  of  congress  tached  to  a  fiat  or  cylindrical  surface.  A  card 
was  soon  seen  in  the  partial  removal  of  tlie  is  an  instrument  in  which  2  such  surfaces  are 
Britadi  restrictions.  When  tills  was  done,  Pres-  opposed,  and  made  to  move  at  a  very  small 
ident  Monroe  opened  the  ports  of  tibe  IFnited  distance  from  each  other ;  the  cotton  or  wool 
States  to  the  vessels  of  the  British  West  In-  to  be  disentangled  is  placed  between  them, 
dies.  Mr.  Cardozo  took  an  active  part  in  the  The  cards  opposed  to  each  other  are  placed  in 
establishment,  in  1828,  of  the  Charleston  cham«  different  positions  according  to  the  result  to  be 
bn*  of  commerce.    The  tariff  of  1824  met  with  obtained.    At  first  the  hooks  are  placed  in  op- 
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posite  directbns,  so  fhat  At  each  stroke  tomeof  Thk  madiiiie  operates  as  foIloirB:  The  wool 
the  HibMB  of  the  tnft  tre  hooked  on  one  eard  or  cotton  to  be  carded,  after  being  arranged 
and  some  on  the  other ;  this  is  called  the  tear-  in  the  shape  of  a  sheet  in  another  machine,  la 
ing  position.  After  all  the  fibres  are  hooked  engaged  between  the  feed-rollers.  The  fibres 
on,  one  of  the  cards  is  reTersed,  end  at  the  next  are  taken  off  bj  the  dram  and  carried  to  tiie 
stroke  the  card  which  moTCs  in  the  directioa  larse  mnner,  which  takes  off  the  loose  fibres^ 
pointed  oat  by  its  own  hooks  strips  from  the  and  is  stripped  of  them  by  the  small  roller, 
other  all  the  fibres ;  this  is  called  the  strip-  which  retoms  them  to  the  drum.  The  drom 
ping  position.  Hat  cards  have  been  nsed  bj  carries  them  anew  to  Uie  larse  ronner,  but  thej 
nand  m  the  manner  jnst  described.  Qylinder  are  hooked  more  firmly  ana  move  onward  to 
oarda  and  the  carding  machine  were  invented  the  top  cards ;  some  of  them  remain  there,  the 
in  the  18th  centory  by  Lewis  Panl  of  Korth-  others  are  completely  extended  and  reach  the 
ampton,  England,  and  were  mnch  improved  by  doffer,  which  takes  off  a  portion  of  them ;  these 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright  The  cotton  or  wool  is  are  stripped  from  it  by  the  doffer  knife  and 
in  general  paned  t£rongfa  2  carding  machines  form  the  fleece;  the  others  are  carried  roond 
before  it  is  ready  for  the  next  operation ;  these  agun  to  the  rnnners  and  top  cards.  At  each 
are  called  the  breaker  and  the  finisher,  and  pasBsge  some  are  taken  off.  From  time  to  time 
the  onlv  difference  between  them  is  that  the  the  top  cards  and  cylindov  are  cleaned  of  the 
teeth  of  the  last  madiine  are  finer  than  those  fibres  acenmulated  in  their  teeth.  The  machine 
of  the  other.  The  principal  parts  of  the  most  cards  8  lbs.  5  oz.  of  cotton  per  honr.— ^Thb  Ma.- 
Improved  carding  machine  of  oar  time  are :  1.  obinx  ros  masino  Cabds  was  the  invention 
A  main  dram,  85  inches  diameter,  with  a  cir-  of  Amos  Whittemore,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for 
oomferenoe  velocity  of  80  feet  per  second ;  it  which  he  took  a  patent  in  1797.  An  En^idi 
is  covered  with  strips  of  cards  parallel  to  the  patent  was  issaed  in  1811  to  J.  G.  Dyer.  A 
^Tr\tL^  Uid  on  at  a  small  distance  from  each  fillet  of  leather  is  prepared  of  eqnal  thickness 
other,  and  moves  in  the  direction  pointed  oat  throoghont  by  drawing  it  between  a  cylinder 
by  the  teeth.  8.  Top  ctfds,  or  narrow,  fiat  and  a  scraper,  whidi  takes  off  all  ioeqoalities. 
cards,  which  are  stationary  above  the  main  One  end  of  the  fillet  is  then  placed  between  8 
dram,  and  parallel  to  its  axis;  they  rest  by  feed-cylinders,  snd  Lb  gnided  laterally  by  roUera. 
their  ends  on  the  firame  of  the  machine,  These  sre  acted  apon  at  intervals,  and  each  time 
are  tangential  to  the  dram,  and  their  distance  they  move  they  carry  the  fillet  adeways  the 
from  it  is  nicely  regulated  by  screws.  Tlie  teeth  diBtanoe  between  8  hooks.  When  it  is  necea- 
of  the  top  cards  and  of  the  dram  are  in  the  sary  to  place  the  hooks  in  obliqae  lines,  the  mo- 
tearing  position.  8.  Two  feed-rollers,  !(  inch  tion  described  is  combined  with  a  motion  of  the 
diameter,  velocity  2i  inches  per  minate ;  they  feed-rollers.  After  each  motion  of  the  fillet  of 
are  on  a  level  with  the  axis  of  the  dram,  and  leather,  a  fork  broagbt  down  at  the  proper  an^e 
<»i  tiie  side  which  moves  toward  the  top  cards,  pierces  8  holes  in  the  leather ;  a  piece  of  a  hara- 
4.  A  large  ranner  or  cylinder,  6^^  inches  diame-  drawn  steel  wire  is  fed  in ;  a  small  block  of 
ter.  14  feet  velocity  per  second ;  it  is  tangential  steel  descending  npon  it  holds  it  firmly;  the 
and  parallel  to  the  dram,  and  is  situated  be-  wire  Ib  cat  off;  8  sliding  pieces  of  metal  bend 
tween  the  feed-rollers  and  the  top  cards  ;  the  it  np  against  ^e  sides  of  the  block,  and  the 
teeth  are  in  the  tearing  position.  The  dram  points  are  pressed  into  the  holes  in  the  leather, 
moving  from  right  to  left,  the  large  ranner  The  blocks  and  other  parts  spoken  of  recede 
moves  from  left  to  right  6.  A  smcdl  ranner,  oat  of  the  way,  and  other  parts  come  for- 
8^  inches  diameter,  7  feet  velocity  ;  it  is  tan-  ward  to  drive  the  staple  in  and  bend  it  to  the 
eential  at  the  same  time  to  the  dram  and  to  the  required  angle.  All  these  operations  are  ei- 
wffe  ranner,  and  stands  between  this  and  the  feoted  by  means  of  rotary  cams  acting  apon 
feed-rollers ;  it  moves  from  left  to  night,  strips  the  ends  of  levers  or  of  rods,  some  by  their 
the  large  ranner  at  a  velocity  of  144-7=21  feet,  periphery,  some  by  their  sides,  as  is  usual  in  ma- 
and  is  stripped  by  the  dram  at  a  velocity  of  chines  for  manuf^turing  small  objects  which 
80^7=18  feet.  6.  A  doffer  cylinder,  14  inches  require  to  be  submitted  to  numerous  and 
diameter,  27  feet  velodty ;  it  is  parallel  to  the  complex  motions. — ^Nearly  100  patents  have 
dram,  and  tarns  from  left  to  right ;  its  teeth  are  been  granted  by  the  United  States  for  improve- 
in  the  tearing  position;  it  stands  in  front  of  the  ments  in  cards,  carding  machines,  and  card- 
top  cards.  7.  A  doffer  knLfo,  like  an  ordinary  making.  About  5  new  ones  are  now  issaed 
comb ;  it  has  an  up  and  down  motion  in  con-  every  year. 

tact  with  the  doffer,  which  it  strips  of  all  its       OARDS,   Manupaotubb   of.    Playing   and 

fibres,  thns  forming  what  is  called  a  fleece,  address  cards  are  prepared  Ihmi  card-boards, 

8.  The  found  through  which  the  fleece  passes,  made  by  pasting  a  sheet  of  cartridge  paper  be- 

and  where  it  is  contracted  into  a  ribbon.   9.  tween  8  sheets  of  white  or  colored  paper;  or 

Two  pairs  of  drawing  rollers,  and  2  ddivery  for  oraamented  backs,  sheets  may  be  printed 

rollers.    The  width  of  the  machine,  or  lengtu  with  the  intended  design.    Cardboards  of  extra 

of  the  various  cylinders,  is  8  feet    The  strips  thickness  may  have  2  or  more  sheets  of  car- 

of  cards  on  the  ranners  and  doffer  are  placed  tridse  paper  interposed.    As  ordinarily  made, 

spirally.  Sometimes  smsU  cord  cylinders,  called  the  wnt  process,  called  mingling,  is  arranging  a 

sqnirrels,  are  subsUtuted  for  the  top  cards,  ^eet  of  cartridge  paper  between  each  pair  of 
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sheets  in  a  ream  of  white  demy  paper.  The  oipal  oard  manufactories  in  the  United  States,  1 
pile  thus  made  is  called  a  bead.  PLaoed  on  a  is  in  Philadelphia  and  8  are  in  New  York.  Mr* 
table  at  the  left  hand  of  the  paster,  he  draws  Levi,  in  the  latter  city,  has  the  largest  establish- 
down  the  top  sheet,  and  bmshes  it  oyer  with  ment.  He  employs  100  hands,  has  a  25  horse- 
paste;  then  the  oartrid^  paper,  drawn  down*  power  steam  engine,  and  all  together  has 
on  the  pasted  surface,  is  treated  in  the  same  $40,000  worth  of  machinery.  Every  week  S60 
way,  and  its  surface  is  immediately  coyered  gross  of  packs  are  tamed  oat  of  this  factory, 
wiw  2  sheets  drawn  down  at  once  a^on  it.  The  The  largest  demand  for  cards  is  in  the  south* 
npper  one  is  pasted  for  the  next  cartndge  paper,  west,  each  pack  is  used  only  once  or  twice, 
and  BO  on  till  the  head  is  agun  made  up.  It  is  and  then  tiurown  away ;  a  great  number  are 
then  sobjected  to  tiie  action  of  a  powerful  by-  used  once  on  board  of  our  western  steam- 
draulic  press,  by  whidi  the  water  is  expelled  boats,  and  then  thrown  away.  See  Oabd 
from  the  sheets.     Removed   from  this,  each  Platino. 

outside  pair  is  successively  taken  o£E^  one  0ARDnG0I0,BABTOLOiafio,  an  Italian  paint- 
board  at  each  end  of  a  copper  wire,  and  sua-  er,  bom  at  Florence  about  1560,  died  in  Madrid 
pended  on  lines  24  hours  in  a  heated  room  to  in  1610.  He  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  palace 
dry.  The  boards  are  then  passed  between  doisters  and  the  ceiling  of  the  library  at  the 
sti^  cylinder  brushes,  by  whicn  they  are  well  Escurial.  His  greatest  work  is  the  *^  Descent 
rubbed  and  partially  polished.  They  may  next  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  church  of  San  Felipe,  in 
be  varnished  on  the  side  to  be  the  backs,  thus  Madrid.  He  also  wrote  a  book  on  painting, 
making  them  water-proof  and  less  likely  to  be  published  at  Madrid,  1688. 
soiled.  They  are  then  rolled  between  a  warm  GARDUOHI,  ancient  warlike  tribes,  the  an* 
iron  and  a  paper  roller,  as  in  the  process  of  oestors  of  Ihe  present  Koorda,  who  inhabited 
calendering,  next  between  2  polished  iron  the  mountainous  regions  between  Mesopotamia 
rollers,  next  with  smooth  sheets  of  copper  and  modem  Persia,  now  named  Eoordistan. 
interposed  between  the  cardboards,  and  finally  They  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  archery, 
they  are  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  800  tons,  and  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  Persian  mon- 
The  boards  are  thus  made  straight  and  even,  and  archs  to  subdue  them.  The  retreat  of  the 
receive  a  finely  polished  glazed  surface.  If  not  10,000  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Ounaxa,  lay 
intended  for  playins  cards,  they  may  now  be  through  the  country  of  the  Oardudii,  and 
cut  into  the  required  sizes  of  address  cards.  To  was  harassed  by  constant  attacks  from  the  na- 
be  enamelled,  they  receive  an  application  of  tives.  Xenophon  gives  a  complete  account  of 
china  white,  or  silver  white,  (a  very  pure  variety  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  m  his  history  of 
of  white  lead,)  which  is  first  mixed  with  water  this  retreat 

containing  some  fine  size,  made  from  parchment-  OAREER,  in  horsemanship,  both  the  ground 

cuttings  boiled  down.    This  application,  being  that  is  proper  for  the  manage  and  a  course,  and 

smoothed  over  with  a  badger^s  hair  brush,  is  the  race  of  a  horse  which  does  not  go  beyond 

first  dried,  then  rubbed  over  with  flannel  dip*  200  paces.    The  original  use  of  this  exercise 

ped  in  powdered  talc,  and  finally  polished  with  was  for  purposes  of  arms,  in  the  tilt  yard.    A 

a  dose-set  brush. — ^The  old  way  of  painting  horse,  to  be  perfect  in  his  career,  should  spring 

playing  cards  was  by  the  use  of  stencil  plates,  at  once  to  speed,  increase  his  momentum  at 

witii  openings  corresponding  to  the  spots^  each  every  stride,  and  be  at  his  utmost  at  the  mo* 

plate  comprising  many  cards,  so  as  to  cover  a  ment  of  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  distance, 

cardboard.    Through  these  openings  the  color  -—In  arms,  career  signifies  the  course  which  is 

was  introduced  with  a  brush.    The  court  or  run,  in  the  Ult  or  toumay,  by  two  knights,  from 

face  cards  required  a  stencil  for  each  color,  one  the  place  at  which  they  sit  on  their  horses,  fao- 

being  applied  and  then  another,  the  open  spaces  ing  one  another,  with  their  visors  closed,  their 

in  each  being  where  the  color  used  with  it  be-  shields  hanging  about  their  necks,  and  their 

longed.    The  operation  somewhat  resembles  the  lances  in  rest,  awaiting  the  signal  given  by  the 

printing  of  colors  on  doth.    (See  Oauoo.)    A  words  ZaiMe8aZ20r,"]^t  them  go,'' and  the  blast 

cardboard,  when  thus  painted,  was  cut  up  into  of  trarapets,  to  that  where  they  encounter  in 

its  separate  cards.    The  English  manufacturers  the  middle  of  the  lists.    The  great  merit  of  the 

receive  the  print  of  the  ace  of  spades  from  the  career,  in  the  horse,  is  to  spring  at  once,  at  the 

stamp  office,  this  being  the  duty  ciurd,  costing  sound  of  the  trumpet,  before  ^ling  the  spur, 

the  manufacturers  1&  sterling.    But  if  the  cards  to  his  full  speed,  and  to  increase  or  maintain 

are  for  exportation,  no  duty  is  required,  and  the  impetus  to  the  very  moment  of  the  shock; 

the  duty  card  in  this  case  bears  a  printed  no-  for,  in  exact  proportion  to  his  ddivering  his 

tice,  forbidding  its  use  in  Qreat  Britain  and  maximum  of  weight  and  speed  against  the  horse 

Ireland,  under  a  penalty  of  £20.    Printing  has  opposed  to  him,  or  relaxing  it,  and  meeting  his 

succeeded  to  the  use  of  the  stencil,  ana  the  adversary  panting  and  blown,  will  be  the  effect 

process  in  use  for  applying  different  colors,  is  of  the  charge.    The  beauty  of  the  career,  in 

by  blocks,  essentially  tibe  same  as  those  of  the  the  rider,  is  to  deliver  the  point  of  the  lance 

calico  printer.    The  colors  are  carcufnlly  pre-  horizontally,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 

pared  of  the  best  materials — ^French  lampblack  fairly,  against  the  visor  or  shidd  of  his  antago- 

lor  the  black,  and  Chinese  vermilion  for  the  nist,  so  as  either  to  unhorse  him,  or  to  break  the 

red— each  ground   in  olL — Of  the    4  prin-  spear  to  q>luiter8,  at  the  same  time  sitting  so 
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irmly  IdnMelf  as  to  rMitfc  the  Uov  of  the  op*  amorous  poetry,  tad  s  masone  set  to  mosie 

poiient*s  Isneep  and  with  so  good  a  hand  as  to  by  Henry  Lawes»  caQed  CmUim  BrUanmkum. 

preveot  the  ofaarger  he  rides  from  swerring  or  It  was  perfomied  by  the  king  and  nobles,  at 

going  down  in  the  shodc.    To  mihone  the  ad»  Whitehall,  in  1688,  on  Shrove  Toesday. 
Tsnary,  himself  nuhaken  in  his  seat,  is  the       CABET^Auob,  an  American  aothoresa,  born 

crowning  c^ory  of  the  career.    To  break  the  in  1889  at  Moont  Healthy,  near  Cincinnati.    She 

lance  crosswise  on  his  pec8on»  fdling  to  strike  had  bat  the  slight  adrantages  of  edaoation  Inr- 

him  with  the  point,  or  to  strike  hhn  with  the  nidied  by  an  ofnaslonal  attendance  at  a  coontiy 

point  on  the  leg,  thigh,  right  aim,  or  anywhere  achooL    She  first  attracted  attention  by  some 

azcept  on  the  shieUl  or  crest  is  the  greatest  aketcheBofnirallife,pnbli8bedinthe"Nalaonal 

Unit    To  be  nnhoned,  or  to  me  a  stirmp,  or  £ra,"nnderthe8igiiatareofFiitty  Lee,  andhas 

to  let  fUl  the  Isnce,  was  to  lose  the  career.  since  been  a  freq[aent  contribotor  to  periodicals 

OARftlfK,  Louis  Ajitoihk,  a  French  cook,  In  1860  aTolnme  of  poems,  the  Jointwoikofher- 
bom  Jone  8, 1784,  at  Paris,  died  Jan.  li,  1888.  aelf  and  her  osterFhcBbe,  appeared  in  Philadd- 
Hisftmily  was  so  poor,  that  whena  mere  boy,  phia.  This  wss  IbDowed  m  1851  by  her  ro- 
be was  sent  ont  by  his  fsther  to  try  his  lack  in  mantio  poem  oi  ^Hnalco,^  by  ^Lyra  and  other 
the  great  metropolifl.  He  (band  admittance  to  a  Poems"  the  next  year,  n^  by  a  new  coikctkn 
low  cook-shop,  where  he  worked  for  his  firing:  of  poems  in  1855.  Daring  the  ssme  poiod. 
At  16  he  became  asBstant  code  at  a  fashionable  she  has  poMished,  nnder  the  title  of  ^^  Clover- 
ettfcing-hoase,  and,  throogfa  his  natorsl  taste,  nook,**  8  series  of  sketches  of  western  life  and 
made  rq>id  progress  in  his  profesBiao,  which  he  scenery,  and  abo  8  noreb,  the  first  of  which, 
stodied  scientificaUy.  In  1804  he  had  reached  entitled  "•  Hagar,  a  Story  of  To-day,"  appeued 
such  a  d^i^ree  of  proficiency,  that  he  entered  in  1858,  and  was  qnickly  socoeeded  by  ^Msr- 
Prince  Tslleyrand's  kitchen,  when  he  aocom-  ried,  not  Mated,"  and  "Hollywood." — Tbxebe, 
plished  wonders  which  gained  him  an  annar-  an  American  poietess,  the  Tonnger  sister  of  the 
aOeled  repatatioo.  In  1815  he  consentea  to  precedmg^  born  near  C^nemnati,  in  Ohia  She 
senre  the  prince  regent  at  London,  hot,  nnable  has  contribated  fireqoently  to  periodicals,  and 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  climate  of  Eng^d,  also  pabfished  in  1854  a  Yolome  of  <*  Poems 
he  left  the  prince  at  the  end  of  2  years.  Ruasia,  and  Parodies." 

whither  he  was  called  by  Emperor  Alexander,  waa       CABET,  Gboboe  Satiixe,  an  En^ish  dra- 

e^ially  nncongenial ;  neither  oonld  he  remain  matio  poet,  bom  in  1745,  died  in  1807.    He 

permanently  in  Vienna,  where  he  prepared  sot-  wss  first  intended  for  a  printer,  bat  became  sn 

end  banqnets  for  the  emperor.  He  also  erinced  actor,  and  spent  40  years  in  composing  and 

his  talents  at  the  congresBes  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  singiDg  popolar  and  patriotic  songs.    He  was 

Laybaoh,  and  Verona,  remained  some  time  at  the  aothor  of  certain  fiut^es  by  which  he  pro- 

the  court  of  WOrtepiberg,  and  finally  returned  oared  a  precarions  sabsistence. 
to  France,  where  his  serrices  were  secored  by       CAREY,  Hehbt,  a  poet  and  morician,  was  a 

Baron  James  Rothschild.     Oar^me  wss  indeed  natural  son  of  Georee  SariUe,  marquis  of  Hsli* 

an  artist  in  his  line,  slways  eager  for  progress  fio.    ^'  Ood  save  the  Ein^  has  bc^n  attrib- 

and  improvement ;   he  peculiarly  excelled  in  uted  to  hini,  and  the  ballad  of  "  Stdlr  in  our 

pastry,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  serving  Alley"  is  his.    The  various  talents  of  this  gen- 

the  table.    Host  of  his  earnings  were  devoted  tleman   did  not  procure  him  a  comfortable 

to  culinary  researches,   and   to   publications  subsistence,  and,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  he 

expounding  the  mysteries  of  a  csJling  which  kiUed  himself  in  1743. 

he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.  His  most  CAREY,  Hknbt  Chablss,  an  American  po- 
important  book  is  LepdtiMtier  piUoretqvA,  illus-  liticsl  economist,  a  son  of  Mathew  Carey,  bom 
tnM.  by  128  plates,  but  the  most  useful  are  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  15, 1798,  was  educated  as 
Is  cuitiniery  and  Le  pdtiuier  Paruieru  His  a  bookseller,  entering  his  father's  store  at  the 
special  erudition  is  evinced  in  Le  maitre  drhS-  early  age  or  8,  and  remained  there,  mingling 
Ul  FranfaU,  a  comparison  between  ancient  and  bis  elementary  studies  in  literature  with  boa- 
modem  cooking.  ness,  until  his  migority,  in  1814,  when  be  be- 

CARENNAO,  a  French  commune  and  vil-  came  a  partner  in  the  firm.  This  association 
lege,  in  the  department  of  Lot,  85  m.  N.  N.  E.  continued  till  his  father  retired  in  1821.  He 
from  CahOTs ;  pop.  1,122.  It  has  an  ancient  then  became  the  leading  partner  in  the  firm  of 
abbey,  of  which  !r6n61on  was  the  head  when  he  Carey  and  Lea,  and  subs^ently  in  &at  of  Carey, 
was  made  arcbbishq»  of  Cambrai,  and  a  towor  Lea,  and  Carey,  in  Iheir  time  the  largest  publish- 
in  which  he  composed  a  portion  of  his  works,  ing  house  in  the  country  In  1824  he  estab- 
Freestone  is  wrought  in  its  environs.  lided  the  system  of  trade  sales,  now  the  great 

CAREW,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  mediom  of  exchange  between  American  book- 
Gloucestershire  about  1589,  died  1689.  He  sellers.  In  1885,  after  an  eminently  successful 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  afterward  became  gen-  carew,  he  withdrew  from  this  business,  to  em- 
tieman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I.  He  ploy  lus  large  capital  in  industrial  enterprises, 
eigoyed  the  friendship  of  Ben  Jonson  and  other  from  an  early  period  a  careful  observer  of  pub- 
poets  of  the  day,  and  at  court  he  was  much  es-  lie  affiurs,  and  especially  of  whatever  concerned 
teemed  for  the  vivacity  of  h»  wit  and  the  ele-  the  industrial  prosperity  and  progress  of  the 
ganoe  of  his  manners.    He  wrote'  sonnets  and  country,  his  interest  in  subjects  <^  political 
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eoQQom  J  now  found  a  larger  field  in  whioh  his  the  Union,  and  its  Effects,  as  exhibited  in  the 
own  practical  experience  and  theoretic  stadies  Condition  of  the  People  and  the  States*'  (1868). 
could  mntnally  guide  each  other.  Originally  a  For  several  years  Mr.  Carey  also  contributed 
zealous  partisan  of  the  idea  that  the  principles  the  leading  papers  in  ^^  The  Plough,  the 
of  absolute  free  trade  ought  to  be  immediately  Loom,  and  the  Anvil,"  a  monthly  periodici^, 
and  unconditionally  applied  in  the  foreign  com-  some  of  which  were  afterward  coUeoted  in  his 
merce  of  the  United  States,  he  presently  came  *^  Harmony  of  Interests."  Through  the  whole 
to  the  conviction  that  real  free  trade  with  for-  period  of  his  industrious  authorship  of  books, 
eign  countries  was  impossible  in  the  present  he  has  also  written  much  in  some  of  the  prin- 
state  of  American  industry,  and  that  a  period  cipal  newspapers  of  the  country,  on  subjects 
of  protection,  by  means  of  imposts  on  the  im-  connected  with  his  special  study.  He  has  now 
portation  of  foreign  manufactures,  must  first  be  in  course  of  publication  a  work  entitled  ^^  Prin- 
gone  through  with.  In  this  view,  free  trade  is  ciples  of  Social  Science,"  8  vols.  8vo,  of  which 
tiie  ideal  toward  which  we  ought  to  tend,  and  the  1st  and  2d  were  issued  in  1858,  and  the  8d 
protection  the  indispensable  means  of  arriving  is  to  follow  early  in  1859.  The  principal  of 
at  it  Thus  Mr.  Carev  is  both  a  free  trader  and  these  works  have  been  translated  and  published 
a  protectionist.  His  doctrine  on  this  subject  is,  in  Italian  and  Swedish, 
however,  but  incidental  to  his  general  system  CAREY,  Mathxw,  an  American  publisher 
of  political  economy,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it  and  author,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Jan.  28, 
in  nis  latest  publication,  social  science.  His  1760,  died  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  16,  1889.  His 
views  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  arti-  father  was  a  government  contractor,  who. 
de  PounoiLL  Economy  ;  their  central  princi-  having  amassed  a  handsome  fortune,  bestowed 
pies  are,  briefly,  that  in  the  weakness  of  savage  upon  his  5  sons  a  libeoral  education.  When 
isolation  man  is  subject  to  nature,  and  that  his  Mathew  was  15  years  of  age,  being  allowed 
moral  and  social  progress  are  dependent  on  his  by  his  father  to  choose  from  a  list  of  25 
subjecting  nature  to  himself;  that  the  land,  trades  his  future  occupation,  he  selected  the 
worthless  in  itself^  guns  all  its  value  from  hu-  business  of  printer  and  bookseller ;  and  2  years 
man  labor;  that  the  primitive  man,  without  later  began  his  career  as  an  author  by  publishing 
tools  and  without  science,  of  necessity  begins  a  pamphlet  on  duelling,  followed  soon  after  by 
his  cultivation  upon  the  light,  salubrious,  and  an  address,  to  the  Irish  Catholics  on  their  op- 
easy  soils  of  sandy  elevations,  and  gradually  pression  by  the  penal  code,  which  was  so  inflam- 
advances  to  the  subjugation  of  more  fertile  and  matory  that  its  publication  was  suppressed,  and 
difficult  re^ons ;  that  the  real  interests  of  class-  the  author  avoided  prosecution  only  by  a  flight 
es  and  individuals  are  essentially  harmonious ;  to  Paris.  He  remained  there  a  year,  dunug 
that  there  is,  in  the  normal  condition  of  things,  which  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Franklin, 
a  constant  tendency  to  increase  in  the  wages  of  then  representing  the  United  States  at  the  court 
labor,  and  to  diminution  in  the  rate^  though  to  of  Versailles,  who  gave  him  employment  in  his 
increase  in  the  aggregate,  of  the  profits  of  capital ;  private  printing  office  at  Passy.  After  his  return 
and  that  the  weU-beioff  and  advancement  of  soci-  to  Ireland  he  edited  for  a  short  time  the  "  Free- 
ety  correspond  to  the  degrees  of  association  and  man^s  Journal,"  and  in  1788  established  a  new 
of  liberty  which  exist  in  it.  His  theory  is  thus,  in  paper  called  the  *^  Volunteer's  Journal,"  which 
some  important  respects,  opposed  to  the  ideas  pre-  soon  obtained  a  very  extensive  circulation  conse- 
vaUing  among  the  majority  of  European  econo-  quent  upon  its  bold  and  nnoompromising  advot- 
mists,  Bastiat  alone,  of  all  prominent  European  cacy  of  measures  of  the  opposition,  which  led 
writers  on  the  subject,  having  defended  the  soon  after  to  the  recognition  by  Great  Britain 
theory  of  general  harmony  against  that  of  general  of  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland.  One 
antagonism. — The  first  book  published  by  Mr.  of  its  attacks  on  the  parliament  and  ministir 
Carey  was  his  *^  Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  was  followed  in  1784  by  an  indictment  for  lib^ 
with  an  Examination  of  the  Causes  of  the  Dif-  Carey  was  arraigned  before  the  house  of  oom- 
ference  of  the  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Popa-  mons,  and  by  sentence  of  that  body  committed  to 
lation  throughout  the  World"  (1885).  This  Newgate,  where  he  remahied  till  the  a4)oum- 
work  was  reproduced  and  expanded  in**  The  ment  of  parliament.  Other  prosecotions,howeT- 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  8  vols.  8vo  er,  were  still  hanging  overhim,  and  to  avoid  them 
(1887,  '88,  and  '40).  He  next  published  **  The  he  took  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  embarked 
Credit  System  in  IVance,  Great  Britain,  and  the  lor  Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  Nov.  15,  l78i. 
United  States"  ^888)  ;  <*  Answers  to  the  The  account  of  his  trial  had  preceded  him,  and 
Questions,  What  Constitutes  Currency  f  What  Lafayette,  who  had  formerly  known  him  in  Paris, 
are  the  Causes  of  its  Unsteadiness?  and  What  now  assisted  him  here.  He  was  enabled  to  start 
is  the  Remedy!"  a  pamphlet  (1840);  **The  the  **  Pennsylvania  Herald  "newspaper  in  Phil- 
Pas^  the  Present,  and  the  Future,"  8vo,  pp.  adelphia,  in  about  2  months  after  his  arrival 
550  (1848);  **The  Harmony  of  Interests"  there.  This  journal  was  the  first  in  America 
(1850)  ;  **  The  Slave  Trade,  Domestic  and  to  give  accurate  reports  of  legislative  debatea 
Foreign:  Why  it  Exists,  and  How  it  may  be  Carey  being  himselfhis  own  reporter.  Its  spirited 
Extinguished;"  *^  Letters  on  International  conduct  otherwise  gave  it  a  high  reputation,  but 
Copyright"  (1858);  "Letters  to  the  Presi-  also  involved  its  editor  in  a  personal  controver^. 
dent  on  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy  of  The  result  was  that  Carey  fought  a  duel  with 
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Colonel  Oflbome,  the  editor  of  a  rinl  Joonul,  meneement  of  bis  American  career  down  to 
and  reoeired  an  injorj  which  confined  him  the  inanc^oration  of  the  system  of  internal  im- 
to  his  house  for  more  than  16  months.  After  provements,  which  led  to  the  constmction  of 
this  he  attempted  with  several  partners  the  the  PennsylTania  canals.  Eminendy  phUan- 
publication  of  tne  ^  American  Mnseom,*'  a  maff-  thropic,  he  was  erer  active  in  the  promotion  of 
azine  continued  with  excellent  alnlit  j,  hut  little  edacationf  and  in  the  formation  of  associations 
ancoess,  for  6  years.  In  1791  he  married,  and  having  for  their  object  the  relief  of  those  who 
began  bosinesB  as  a  bookseller,  on  a  very  hnm-  were  nnable  to  help  themselves.  Few  men 
ble  scale.  Dnring  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  have  lived  more  oenerally  respected ;  few  have 
fover,  2  years  later,  he  was  a  member  of  the  com-  died  more  generally  regretted  by  the  oonunnnity 
mittee  of  health,  and  active  in  his  study  of  the  in  which  they  had  liv^  and  moved. 
disease  and  attentions  to  the  sick ;  and  the  results  CARET,  Wuxxam,  a  Ba^ist  missionary  and 
of  his  extensive  observation  were  collected  and  oriental  scholar,  bom  in  Paulerspury,  North- 
published  in  his  "History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  amptonshire,  England,  in  1761,  died  at  Seram- 
of  1798,^  which  passed  through  4  editions.  In  pore,  June  9, 1884.  He  was  the  founder,  in 
1796  he  was  one  of  a  few  dtizens  who  united  connection  with  other  ministers,  of  the  first 
under  the  direction  of  Bishop  White  in  the  Baptist  missionary  society.  In  1798  he  devoted 
formation  ofthe  first  American  Bunday-school  so-  himself  personally  to  the  missionary  work,  and 
detv.  In  1808  he  published  an  edition  in  quarto  embarked,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  adste^ 
of  uie  Bible,  and  stereotyping  not  then  having  for  In^a.  On  his  arrival,  he  fixed  the  scene  <» 
come  into  use,  the  entire  volume  was  kept  in  his  labors  at  Mudnabatty,  but  was  not  permitted 
tvpe  to  supply  the  demand  for  reimpressions.  by  the  Indian  government  to  make  a  permanent 
At  his  suggestion  also  the  bookseUers  and  establi^ment  there.  He  next  removed  to  the 
printers  of  tiie  Union  met  in  New  York,  to  form  Danish  setdement  of  Serampore,  where  he 
an  assodation  similar  to  the  book  fairs  of  Ger-  established  that  large  and  successfid  missionaiy 
many.  The  plan  did  not  succeed,  but  it  was  the  post  of  his  denomination,  which  has  been  the 
germ  of  the  subsequent  trade  sales.  He  engijged  theatre  not  only  of  his  own  labors  and  death, 
warmly  in  the  discussions  concerning  the  U.  8.  but  of  the  toils  of  Ward  and  Marshman,  that  dis- 
bank,  writing  articles  for  newq»apers,  publish-  tinguished  oriental  scholar,  and  Engli^  trans- 
ing  pamphlets  of  his  own  composition,  and  dis-  lator  of  Gonfucius.  Carey  became  an  unremit- 
tributing  tiiem  freely  at  his  own  expense.  In  ting  student  of  the  orientid  languages,  and  lived 
1814  appeared  his  '^  Olive  Branch,  or  Faults  on  to  see  40  difTerent  oriental  dialects  become  the 
both  sides,  Federal  and  Democratic,"  designed  channels  of  transmission  for  Christianity  to 
to  harmonize  the  2  furiously  antagonistic  parties  as  many  tribes.  In  addition  to  these  labors, 
of  the  country,  pending  the  war  with  Great  he  taught  in  the  college  of  Fort  William  the 
Britain.  It  passea  through  10  editions,  and  is  yet  Bengalee,  Sanscrit,  and  Mahratta  languafes,  and 
regarded  ashigh  authority  in  regard  to  the  polit-  fiomished  to  the  Asiatic  society,  of  whidi  he 
ic^  history  of  that  period.  In  1818  he  published  was  a  member,  many  valuable  papers  on  the 
his  Vindieia  Biberniem,  an  examination  and  natural  history  and  botany  <^  India.  He 
refutation  of  the  charges  against  his  country-  brought  the  Scriptures  within  the  reach  of 
men,  made  by  Briti^  writers,  in  reference  to  many  millions  of  human  beings, 
the  shocking  butcheries  alleged  to  have  been  CAKE21,  Joseph,  an  eminent  French  printer, 
committed  b^  them  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  bom  in  1768  at  Toul,  died  in  1801.  He  mate- 
iVom  this  time  forward  he  devoted  himself  rially  contributed  to  the  progress  of  Ihe  art| 
almost  exdusivdy  to  politico-commercial  pur-  being  considered  one  of  tne  inventors  of  the 
suits,  publishing  in  1820  the  '*  New  Olive  stereotype  method.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Branch,"  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  how  legislative  assembly,  and  subsequently  distin- 
harmonious  were  the  real  interests  of  the  various  guished  himself  among  the  volimteers  of  1798. 
portions  of  sodety ;  and  in  1822,  "  Essays  on  CARGILL,  Dohaxd,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Political  Economy.'*  This,  in  turn,  was  fol-  and  Covenanter,  and  a  leader  of  the  Camero- 
lowed  by  a  series  of  tracts,  extending  to  more  nians  in  and  after  the  Sanquhar  declaration, 
than  2,000  pages.  The  object  of  all  these  pub-  bom  in  the  parish  of  Rattray,  Perthshire, 
Ucations  was  that  of  demonstrating  the  neces-  about  A.  D.  1610,  executed  in  Edinburgh, 
dty  for  adopting  the  protective  s^tem,  as  the  July  27, 1681.  He  was  educated  at  Abmleen, 
only  means  of  promoting  the  real  interests  of  all  entered  the  Scotch  church,  and  was  ministtf  of 
classes  oi  the  community,  whether  fiumers,  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow,  some  time  after  the 
traders,  or  mani^turers.    Enthusiastic  in  the  dividon  among  the  clergy  in  1650,  until  the 

Erosecution  of  any  work  in  which  he  allowed  restoration  of  the  English  church  by  Oharies 

imself  to  become  engaged,  he  devoted  to  the  U.  in  1661,  when  he  refused  to  accept  collation 

examination  of  this  Question  all  the  powers  of  from  the  archbishop,  and  to  cdebrate  the  king's 

a  vigorous  mind,  ana  thus  contributed  largely  birthday.    He  was  banished  beyond  the  Tay, 

toward  bringing  about  the  change  of  public  but  paid  no  attention  to  the  act    In  1668  he 

policy  manifested  in  the  passage  of  the  tariff  was  called  before  the  council,  and  peremptorily 

acts  of  1824  and  1828.    Highly  public-spirited,  commanded  to  depart.    When  inaulgence  was 

hewasactivein  the  promotion  of  all  the  public  proclaimed  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  he 

works  of  his  dty  and  his  state,  from  the  com-  refused  to  accept  it,  and  made  a  stand  with 
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others  at  Bothwell  Bridge  against  the  royal  dor.    Later  their  territory  was  saooemlvely  an- 

forces.    Tbongh  severely  wounded  in  that  con-  nexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  and  the  Idnffdom 

test^  and  compelled  for  a  time  to  flee  to  Holland,  of  Syria.    After  the  Romans  had  yanqaished 

he  was  again  in  Scotland  in  1680,  and  with  Antiochns,  they  gave  Oaria  to  Uie  Rhodians 

a  like-minded  enthusiast  named  Hall,  lurked  and  Attains  in  reward  of  their  fidelity  and  ser- 

aronndQaeen's  Ferry  for  several  months,  eluding  vices  as  allies  ;  and  on  the  oondusion  of  die 

the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  until  June  8,  Mithridatio  war,  they  ultimately  annexed  it  to 

when  both  were  arrested,  and  Hall  killed  in  the  their  proconsular  province  of  Asia.    The  con« 

i^ray.    On  the  person  of  Hall  was  found  the  siderable  cities  of  the  country — ^Halicamassua, 

violent  paper  known  in  the  ecclesiastical  histo-  Onidus,  and  Miletus — ^were  the  work  of  Greeks, 

ry  of  Scotland  as  the  "  Queen^s  Ferry  Oovenanf  not  of  Oarians.    The  Oarians  had  the  same  re- 

On  June  22,  with  Oameron  and  others,  he  made  ligion  as  the  Lydians  and  Hysians.    Their  lan- 

the  fiunous  Sanquhar  declaration.    In  the  Sep-  guage  was  of  the  Lydian  stock,  and  accounted 

tember  following,  after  he  had  preached  to  a  barbarous  by  the  Greeks  of  historic  times, 

congregation  in  the  Torwood,  between  Falkirk  '  OARIAOO,  the  largest  of  the  Grenadine 

and  Stirling,  from  *^Is  Ohrist  divided,"  &a,  he  group  of  the  Windward  islands,  being  about 

pronounced  excommunication  against  the  kins  21  m.  in  circumference,  situated  in  lat.  12^  80' 

and  other  state  dignitaries,  because  they  had  N.,  long.  62''  80'  W.,  between  St  Vincent  and 

usurped  the  supremacy  of  the  pure  church  of  Gronada,  possessing  2  bays  on  the  K.  side,  and 

Scotland.    He  was  now  excommunicated,  and  a  a  town  named  Hillsborough, 
reward  set  on  his  head.    In  May,  1681,  he  was       CARIBBEAN  SEA,  that  portion  of  the  At- 

apprehended  at  Oovington,  Lanarkshire,  and  lantic  lying  between  Ouba,  St  Domingo,  and 

conveyed  to  Lanark  on  horseback  with  his  feet  Porto  Rico  on  the  K,  Venezuela  and  New 

tied  under  the  horse's  belly.    From  Lanark  he  Granada  on  the  S.,  the  Leaser  Antilles  on  the 

was  taken  to  Glasgow,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh,  E.,  and  Guatemala  on  the  W.,  and  communi- 

where  he  was  hanged  and  beheaded  for  high  eating  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico  through  a  chan- 

treason.  nel  aoout  120  m.  wide,  extending  from  the  W. 

OARGO  (Welsh  earg,  a  load),  the  goods,  point  of  Cuba  to  the  £.  point  of  Yucatan, 
merchandise,  or  other  effects  which  constitute        OARIBBEE  ISLANDS.    See  Abtillbs. 
the  freight  of  a  ship.    The  lading  within  the        OARIBOU  (tarandus  Tangyfer^  or  MfotM  to- 

hold  is  called  the  inooard  cargo,  in  distinction  randu»\  the  American  reindeer.    Of  this  ani- 

from  what  may  carried  on  deck.    The  person  mal  several  varieties  have  lately  been  recog* 

employed  by  merchants  to  take  charge  of  a  nized.    Ooncerning  the  reindeer  Dr.  J.  £.  Gray 

lading  and  to  dispose  of  it  is  called  a  supercargo,  observes  that  it  varies  exceedingly  in  size.    In 

Cargo  is  also  a  Spanish  and  Italian  word.  the  British  museum  there  are  specimens  vary- 

CARHEIL,  £TnBNvrB  de,  a  Jesuit  missionary  ing  from  8  feet  5  inches  to  4  feet  2  inches  at 

among  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  Indians  in  Can-  the  withers ;  but  that  distinction  is  very  trifling 

ada.    He  first  visited  these  tribes  in  1668,  ob-  in  comparison  to  what  really  exists.    Richard- 

tained  a  complete  mastery  of  their  languages,  son  observes  that  there  are  2  well-marked  per- 

was  regarded  by  the  savages  both  as  a  saint  manent  varieties  of  caribou  that  inhabit  ^e 

and  man  of  genius.    The  date  of  his  death  fur  countries ;  one  of  them,  the  woodland  oari- 

is  unknown,  but  he  was  still  laboring  with  nn-  bou,  confined  to  the  woody  and  more  southern 

diminished  activity,  though  with  litUe  success,  district,  and  the  other,  the  barren  ground  cari- 

in  1721,  when  Charlevoix  left  Canada.  bou,  retiring  to  the  woods  only  in  the  winter, 

CARIA,  an  ancient  country  situated  in  the  S.  but  passing  the  summer  on  the  coast  of  the 
W.  extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  separated  from  Arctic  ocean,  or  on  the  barren  grounds  so  often 
Phrygia  and  Lydia  by  the  mountains  Messogb  mentioned  in  his  work.  The  large.  Siberian 
and  Cadmus.  It  was  intersected  by  low  moun-  variety  is  ridden  on  by  the  Tnngnsians,  and 
tain  chains,  which  ran  far  out  into  the  sea,  and  they  also  use  them  for  draught,  as  the  Lap- 
formed  several  spacious  bays.  Its  chief  river  was  landers  do  the  smaller  variety.  There  is  a 
the  Mffiander.  Tlie  valleys  between  its  mountain  large  variety  in  Newfoundland,  and  throughout 
ohaius  were  fertile^  producing  com,  mpes,  oil,  the  British  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
and  figs.  The  Carians,  accoraing  to  Herodotus,  Brunswick,  which  have  extraordinarily  large 
were  not  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  re-  and  heavy  horns.  It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Gray, 
l^on,  but  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgic  race,  origi-  quoted  above,  that  the  horns  of  the  Newfound- 
nidly  seated  in  the  islands  of  the  ^gssan.  When  land  variety,  some  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Minos  had  formed  a  navy,  and  subdued  the  the  British  museum,  greatiy  resemble  those  of 
JSg»an  isles,  he  transplanted  them  to  Asia  Mi-  the  Siberian  animal ;  out  Pallas  observes  that 
nor.  In  after  times  Greek  colonies  repelled  the  the  American  species  differ  from  the  former  in 
Carians  from  their  coasts,  and  built  cities  on  the  structure  of  the  hoof^  and  are  absolutely 
their  promontories;  while  the  Lydian  kings,  American  animals.  The  tame  reindeer  of  the 
Alyattes  and  Crcasus,  subdued  the  inland  conn*  Laplanders  is,  according  to  Hoffberg,  at  the 
try.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  mon-  ena  of  his  back  an  ell  and  a  half  high,  and  his 
archy,  the  Carians  became  subject  to  the  Persian  length,  from  horns  to  taO,  is  2  ells,  while 
Toke,  and  when  the  sceptre  of  the  Persian  was  f^om  the  navel  to  the  backbone  he  measures  } 
DTokea  they  passed  under  the  sway  of  Alexan-  of  an  elL    If  these  ells  are  to  be  understood 
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as  meafltires  of  an  English  jard,  the  estimato  fhe  lower  or  brow  antler,  and  looks  as  if  h 

Ib  immenselj  exaggerated^  dnoe  tiie  animals  in  were  more  so  than  it  really  is,  from  the  direet 

the  English  zooToeical  mstitntion,  and  else-  line  in  which  it  prqjeots,  instead  of  being  de> 

where  exhibited,  do  not  approach  that  size,  fleeted  downward.    The  forward  points  of  the 

which   is  falljr  eoaal   to  that  of  the  great  brow  antler,  the  snr-antler.  and  the  upper  tips 

American  deer,  called  elk  in  the  west,  the  wa-  or  extremities  of  Uie  whole,  are  as  nearly  as 

Siti  of  the  Indians;  while  the  true  reindeer  of  possible  in  a  right  line.    The  measurement  of 

omestioation  does  not  exceed  tiie  English  red  a  mediom-sized  set  of  antlers,  from  Newfonnd- 

deer,  if  it  equals  it,  in  size.    On  casting  his  land,  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  is  as  M- 

ooat,  the  hair  of  the  reindeer  is  brownish  yel-  lows :  extreme  width  from  tip  to  tip,  1  foot 

low,  but,  as  the  dog  days  approach,  it  becomes  4^  inches;  length  of  tiie  exterior  corvatore, 

whiter,  nntil  it  is  at  last  almost  entirely  white ;  from  root  to  tip,  2  feet   8}  inches ;  direct 

this,  it  must  be  observed,  is  spoken  of  the  do-  height  28  inches ;    girth  at  the  root  of  ^e 

mesticated  animal.   Bonnd  the  eye  the  color  is  antler  5|  inches :  at  the  insertion  of  the  upper 

always  black«    The  longest  hair  is  under  the  prong  4  inches ;  length  of  palmated  brow  anUer 

neck.    The  month,  tail,  and  parts  near  the  11  inches,  breadth  8  inch^  processes  7  in  num- 

latter,  are  white,  and  the  feet,  at  the  insertion  ber ;  length  of  the  sur-antler  12  inches,  breadth 

of  the  hoof,  are  surrounded  with  a  white  ring.  8  inches,  processes  8  in  number,  very  strong  and 

The  hair  of  the  body  is  so  thick  that  the  skin  sharp.   The  prongs  of  the  upper  extremity  are 

cannot  be  seen  when  it  is  put  aside,  for  it  stands  irregular,  one  antler  having  8,  the  other  2 

erect,  as  in  other  animals  of  the  same  genus,  points.    The  caribou  has  a  short  tail,  like  the 

but  is  much  thicker.    When  the  hair  is  cast,  it  scut  of  a  hare  or  rabbit,  and  entirely  different 

does  not  come  away  with  the  root,  but  breaks  from  the  long  flag  of  the  red  deer  or  wapitL 

at  the  base.    The  horns  are  cylindrical,  with  The  hoofe  have  an  immense  spread,  owing  to 

a  short  branch  behind,  compressed  at  the  top,  the  extension  of  the  deft  of  the  hoof  through 

and  palmated  with  many  segments,  beginning  the  comet,  and  £ut  up  the  pastern  of  the  ani- 

to  curve  back  in  the  middle,  and  are  an  eU  and  mal,  which  ^ves  it^  when  running  over  soft 

a  quarter  long.    A  single  brandb  sometimes,  snow,  or,  what  is  worse,  over  a  crusted  sur&ce^ 

but  seldom  two,  springs  from  each  horn  in  a  support  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  snow-shoe, 

front,  very  near  the  base,  frequently  equalling  The  average  wei^t  of  the  woodland  caribou  is 

the  length  of  the  head,  compressed  at  the  top  from  250  to  800  lbs.,  that  of  the  barren  grounds 

and  branched.    The  distance  between  the  tips  caribou  from  90  to  180  lbs. ;  those  of  Spitzber- 

equals  the  length.    This  description,  both  of  gen  and  Melville  island  do  not  exceed  125  lb& 

the  horns  and  colors,  differs  in  every  respect  The  reindeer  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  dimln- 

from  the  wild  caribou  of  Korth  America,    llie  utive  as  compared  with  those  of  Finland  and 

color  of  that  animal  is,  in  the  summer,  a  rich,  Lapland,  which  again  yield  to  those  of  Spitz* 

glossy,  reddish  brown,  becoming  more  grizzly,  bergen,  which  last  are  not  half  the  size  of  the 

especially  about  the  nead,  neck,  and  belly,  to-  woodland  caribou  of  North  America.    It  will 

ward  the  winter ;  but  it  never  becomes  any  probably  appear,  on  further  investigaUon,  that 

tMng  approaching  to  white.    The  antlers  of  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  distinct  varieties 

the  woodland  caribou,  on  rising  from  the  head,  of  this  curious  animal;  as  it  is  wholly  anom- 

curve  backward  and  ihea  forward  in  a  seg-  alous  that  the  domesticated  species  should  have 

ment  of,  perhaps,  the  6th  of  a  circle  for  about  ilEdlen  off  in  size,  the  universal  tendency  of 

half  their  length,  or  somewhat  less :  then  curve  domestication  and  culture  being  to  increase  the 

backward  again,  and  again  forwiurd,  making  in  size  of  all  animals,  and  to  produce  diversity  or 

the  upper  sweep  nearly  a  semicircle,    "niey  variegation  of  color. — ^The  reindeer  of  Lapland, 

have  no  backward  branch  or  spur  whatever,  in  domestication,  feeds  wholly  on  a  species  of 

except  one  short  point  dose  to  the  tip.    The  lichen,  peculiar  to  the  country  he  inhabits,  for 

main  branch  of  the  antlers  is  cylindriciJ,  much  which  he  roots  under  the  snow  with  his  noseu 

smoother  than  those  of  the  red  deer  or  wapiti,  after  the  £B»hion  of  swine.    He  will  eat  no  dried 

and  at  the  upper  extremity  has  2,  8,  or  4,  but  fodder,  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  the  river  horsetail, 

seldom  more  than  2.  sharp  cylindrical  spikes,  equiutum  jtuviatiU,     To  the  Laplander  the 

That,  however,  whicn  constitutes  the  main  dif-  reindeer  is  invalaable,  being  in  fact  his  oil  his 

ference  between  the  antlers  of  this  animal  and  sheep,  and  his  horse,  in  one  animaL     He  is 

of  the  tame  reindeer,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  of  too  valuable  to  kUl,  in  general,  although  his 

the  deer  tribe,  is  this :  that  while  on  ti^e  upper  ex*  meat  is  delicious ;  but  the  milk  of  the  herds  is  the 

tremities  of  the  horns  are  rounded  spikes,  the  principal  support  of  the  owner  and  his  family; 

lower  branches  are  broad  palmated  surfaces,  while,  as  an  animal  of  draught,  its  speed,  en- 

The  lower  of  tiiese,  or  brow  antler,  which  is  dnrance,  and  its  particular  adaptation  to  trav- 

the  principal  defensive  weapon  of  tiie  animaL  elling  on  snow,  render  it  the  most  valuable, 

curves  downward  over  the  eyes,  and  is  several  or  one  might  say  indispensable,  of  creatures 

inches  in  breadth,  with  manv  sharp  spurs,  or  to  men  dwelling  in  the  high  frozen  latitudes* 

points,  round  the  lower  border.    The  second,  The  ordinary  weight  drawn  by  this  brave  little 

or  superior  process,  which  shoots  horizontally  animal  is  240  lbs.,  but  he  can  travel  with  800. 

forward  from  the  point  where  the  two  curva-  Their  speed  would  be  incredible  if  it  were  not 

tures  of  the  main  antler  meet,  is  longer  than  attested  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.     In 
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A  race  of  8  in  liglit  sledges,  gtarted  hj  Fiotet  in  .  ed.  Its  milky  jaice  forms  a  cosmetic,  and  also 
1769,  when  he  went  north  to  observe  the  tran-  keeps  worms  away  from  the  tree.  The  leaves 
sit  of  Venus,  the  Ist  performed  8,089  feet  Bff^  are  employed  as  a  sabstitnte  for  soap,  and  ropes 
inches  in  2  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  and  webs  are  prepared  from  the  bark.  It  is 
19  miles  in  the  hour;  the  2d  went  over  the  said,  also,  that  the  flesh  of  animals  which  are 
ground  in  8  minutes,  and  the  8d  in  8  minutes  fed  upon  the  papaw  is  peculiarly  tender, 
and  26  seconds.  The  endurance,  however,  of  CABIGNAlf O,  a  town  of  iPiedmont,  remark- 
the  reindeer  exceeds  its  speed,  wnich  has  been  able  for  its  manufactures  of  silk  twist  and  con- 
easily  outdone  by  the  American  trotting  horse,  fectionery.  Oarignano  gives  the  title  of  prince 
It  IS  not  unusual,  it  is  credibly  recorded,  for  the  to  the  present  royal  house  of  Savoy.  Fop. 
reindeer  to  do  Journeys  of  150  miles  in  19  hours ;  7,878. 

and  the  portrait  of  one  is  preserved  in  the  palace  OARILLO,  Bbaulio,  a  Costa  Rica  states- 
of  Drotingholm,  in  Sweden,  which  performed  man,  bom  in  1800  at  Oartago,  was  assassinat- 
800  miles  in  iis  hours,  conveying  an  officer  ed  in  1845.  He  was  a  member  of  the  federal 
with  important  despatches,  and  dropped  dead  congress  of  Central  America,  and  afterward 
when  the  astonishing  feat  was  accomplished,  elected  governor  of  Costa  Rica,  of  which  state 
— To  the  natives  ofNorth  America,  the  reindeer  from  1888  to  1842  he  was  dictator.  His  die- 
is  known  only  as  an  animal  of  chase,  but  it  is  tatorship,  slthough  absolute,  was  of  advan- 
a  most  important  one ;  there  is  hardly  a  part  of  tage  to  Costa  Rica ;  for  while  he  repressed  all 
the  animxd  which  is  not  made  available  to  some  revolutionary  tendencies  with  a  strong  hand, 
useful  purpose.  Clothing  made  of  the  skin  is,  he  devoted  the  energies  of  an  active  mind  to 
aooording  to  Dr.  Richardson,  so  impervious  to  the  advancement  of  the  material  interests  of 
the  cold,  that,  with  the  addition  of  a  blauket  the  state.  He  adjusted  its  foreign  debt,  built 
of  the  same  material,  any  one  so  dothed  may  roads  and  bridges,  and  above  sSl,  introduced 
bironao  on  the  snow  with  safety,  in  the  most  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  which  has  now  become 
intense  cold  of  an  arctic  winter's  night  The  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  and  has  raised 
.Tenison,  when  in  high  condition,  has  several  it  from  the  poorest  to  be  the  richest  state  of 
inches  of  fat  on  the  haunches  (a  state  of  things  Central  America.  Ajs  dictator,  Ciurillo  dis- 
very  unusual  in  the  American  deer,  cermui  Vir-  i>ensed  with  ministers  of  state,  transacting  all 
ffinianiuiy  which,  although  a  highly  flavored  of  its  public  affairs  in  person,  with  only  the 
meat,  is  usually  lean  and  dry),  and  is  said  assistance  of  his  wife. 

to  eqnal  the  venison  of  the  best  fallow  deer  of  CARIMATA,  an  island  of  the  Malay  archi- 

the  English  parks.    The  geographical  range  of  pelago,  lying  off  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Borneo, 

tiie  caribou  is  over  all  the  northern  parts  of  £a-  Its  N.  extremity  is  in  lat.  V  83'  S.,  long.  108^ 

roi>e,  Africa,  and  America ;  and  it  is  observed  49'  E. ;  area  163  sq.  m.    It  has  no  permanent 

by  Mr.  Bonnet,  that  they  are  spread  abundantly  population,  but  is  resorted  to  by  the  Biyans  or 

over  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  arctic  re*  Malay  sea  gypsies,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 

gions,  and  neighboring  countries,  extending  in  tripang,  tortoise  shell,  and  edible  birds*  nests. 

tiie  new  continent  to  a  much  lower  latitude  than  It  has  several  prominent  mountain  peaks,  one 

in  the  old,  and  passing  still  further  south  on  all  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Between 

the  principal  mountun  chains.    In  America  the  this  island  and  Billiton  is  the  Carimata  passage^ 

soutnem  limit  of  the  reindeer  appears  to  be  a  route  for  large  ships  during  the  S.E.  monsoon, 

about  the  parallel  of  Quebec,  across  the  whole  CARDCON,  Gbbat  and  Lhtle,  2  islands  of 

continent;  but  the  animal  is  most  abundant  be-  the  Malay  archipelago,  situated  at  the  E.  ex- 

tween  68°  and  60°  N.  lat.    It  has  been  found,  tremity  of  the  struts  of  Malacca,  a  few  m.  S. 

but  this  is  probably  accidental,  in  that  singular  of  Singapore.    The  larger  has  area  72  Sq.  m., 

mountain  region  known  as  the  Adirondao  High-  the  smaller  about  5  sq.  m. ;  the  former  has  a 

lands^  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state  of  scanty  population  of  about  500  Malay  fisher- 

Kew  York,  within  50  miles  of  Albany.  men,  and  the  latter   is  uninhabited.     Both 

CARIBS,  or  Caribbbbs,  an  aboriginal  tribe  islands  have  a  very  sterile  soil ;  bat  are  sup- 

of  South  America,  originuly  in  possesion  of  posed  to  be  rich  in  tin  ore,  some  fine  specimens 

the  smoller  West  India  islands  between  Porto  of  which  have  been  recentiy  found  upon  littie 

Rico  and  the  gulf  of  Paria.    They  were  com-  Carimon.    According  to  stipulations  in  the  con- 

peUed  to  leave  the  islands  after  the  arrival  of  rention  of  1824  between  Great  Britain  and 

the  Europeans.    A  small  number  of  them  are  Holland,  the  Dutch  claim  paramount  sovereiguty 

still  found  in  Trinidad,  Dominica,  and  St  Yin-  over  these  islands. 

cent.    The  race  is  ^so  found  on  the  shores  of  CARIKI,  a  Sicilian  town,  pop.  7,000,  in  the 

Central  America  and  on  the  South  American  province  of  Palermo,  and  12  m.  W.  of  that  city, 

continent,  along  the  lower  Orinoco  and  the  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  small  river  of  the 

Oaroni.  same  name,  and  has  a  fine  old  Gothic  castie. 

CARIC  A,  a  remarkable  tree  found  in  the  tor-  Near  Carini  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hy  ccara, 

rid  regions  of  America  and  Asia,  and  classed  the  birth-place  of  the  courtesan  I^ais. 

in  the  natural  fiunily  of  the  euewrbitaeMB.    It  CARINTHIA,  or  EuimrrBBsr,  a  small  duchy 

g-ows  to  the  height  of  20  feet^  and  bears  a  yel-  of  Austria,  forming  part  of  tiie  government  of 

w  melon-like  fruit  called  the  papaw,  which  is  Laybach,  in  the  kingdom  of  luyria.    It  is  a 

eaten  with  sugar  or  salt  and  either  raw  or  cook-  mountainous  tract  of  country,  divided  since 
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1849  into  7  cireleB.  EUgenforth  Is  the  eapitali  Iltzoebonie,  oeoupies  an  emioenoe  oppoilit 
where  the  diet  of  Oarinthia  is  held^  which  is  thecasfcle.  Theprioiyohiireh  isnowparocfaiiL 
composed  of  80  members.  The  Drave  1b  its  and  the  c^er  remaining  portions  are  occupied 
principal  river,  and  the  Elagenforth  or  Wdrth-  as  dieds  and  stables.  The  Tillage  has  an 
See  the  only  considerable  lake.  There  are  iniknt  school  and  several  chapeb  for  dissent- 
some  mannfactareSy  and  there  is  a  consider-  ers.  The  parish  contains  infantry  barracks^  a 
able  trade  in  grain  and  cattle  in  Carinthia,  bat  honse  of  industry  for  the  whole  island,  a  well* 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  country  is  min-  arranged  jnrenile  reformatory,  and  some  large 
era],  the  great  lead  mines  of  Austria  being  lo-  com  miDs  on  the  Medina  river, 
cated  here.  Area,  8,984  sq.  m.  Pop.  846,150,  OARISSIMl,  GioYAim  Giacovo,  aa  Italian 
of  whom  18,000  are  Protestants,  and  the  rest  composer,  bom  at  Venice  in  1682,  died  at  a 
Catholics.  yery  advanced  age.    He  was  living  in  167S. 

CABIN  US,  Mjlboub  Aubxuub,  the  elder  of  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  dirMtor  of  the 

the  2  sons  of  the  Roman  emperor  Cams,  who  pontifical  chapel  at  Rome,  and  at  his  death  left 

conjointly   succeeded    to  the  throne  on  the  an  enormous  number  of  oompontions,  ooisst- 

death  of  their  father,  A.  D.  284.    His  brother  ing  moetlv  of  oratorios,  masses,  and  oantataa, 

was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  on  his  but  a  smaU  proportion  of  which  were  ever  pah- 

retura   from  the  East,   and  Carinus,  ruling  liahed.    We  are  indebted  to  Carisand  for  or- 

alone,  became  one  of  the  most  profligate  ana  chestral    accompaniments   to    sacred    mnsie, 

crael  of  the  Roman  emperors.     The  soldiers  and  for  sreat  improvements  in  the  recitative, 

having  rebelled,  and   proclaimed   Diocletian,  He  was  uso  one  of  the  first  to  write  cantatas. 

Carinus   collected   the  troops   that   were  in  His  melodies  are  distinguished  by  grace  and 

Italy  and  marched   into  Mcssia  to  meet  Dio-  imirit,  and  his  hsimony  is  wonderfully  effective, 

detian,   and    quell  the   revolt     A   decisive  Bm  style,  perfected  by  his  pupils,  Buonondnl, 

battle  was  fought  near  Margus,  in  which  Cari-  Bassani,  and     Scarlatti,   is    considered    the 

nus  gained  the  victory,  but  in  the  moment  of  foundation  of  the  music  of  the  18th  century, 

triumph  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  CARLEE,  or  yAni.EK,  a  village  of  Hhido- 

whom  the  vices  of  the  emperor  had  outraged.  stan,  in  the  coUectorate  of  Poonah,  prendency 

C  ARIPE,  a  town  and  valley  of  Venezuela,  in  of  Bombay,  40  m.  E.  of  Bombay.    It  is  remariL* 

South  America,  40  m.  S.  E.from  Cumana.  The  able  for  a  Buddhist  cave-temple,  hewn  from 

valley  is  noted  for  a  cavern  frequented  by  a  the  iisce  of  a  precipice,  about  f  of  the  way 

species  of  night-hawk  (eaprimulgus\  the  young  up  a  steep  hill,  which  rises  800   feet  above 

of  which  are  annually  destroyed  in  great  num-  the  plain.    A  noble  arch  spans  the  entrance  to 

hers  for  the  sake  of  their  fat,  of  which  excellent  the  excavation,  and  on  each  side  of  the  door  ii 

oil  ia  made.    The  cave  is  of  limestone  forma-  a  screen  work,  covered  with  naked  male  and 

tion,  2,800  feet  deep,  and  for  some  distance  60  female  figures  carved  in  alto-rilievo.    In  fitHit 

to  70  feet  high.    Humboldt  visited  and  de-  are  8  lions  placed  back  to  back,  on  the  top  of  a 

scribed  this  cavern.    The  town  is  the  principal  pillar ;  around  the  portico  are  several  well  exe- 

station  of  the  Chayme  Indian  missions.  cnted  figures  of  elephants  of  great  size,  e«ch 

CARISBROOKE,  an  agricultural  village,  surmounted  by  a  mohout  and  a  howdah,  con- 
once  a  thriviug  market  town,  of  the  isle  of  taining  2  persons.  The  length  of  the  temple  is 
Wight,  CO.  of  Southampton,  Inland,  situated  180  feet,  and  its  width  40  feet  It  has  a  donbto 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the  centre  of  the  row  of  sculptured  pillars,  terminating  in  a 
island,  in  a  parish  of  its  own  name,  1^  m.  S.  semicircle,  ana  with  its  high  arched  roo^  isnoi 
of  Newport.  Pop.  of  parish  in  1851,  6,712.  unlike  the  interior  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  Near 
Under,  the  independent  lords  of  Wight  it  was  it  are  several  smaller  excavations,  apparent- 
the  capital  of  the  island,  and  afterward  became  ly  intended  as  cells  for  monks  or  hermits, 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  who  occupied  a  These  are  much  dilapidated,  but  the  temple  is 
handsome  mansion  within  the  precincts  of  a  in  good  preservation.  The  only  object  of  devo- 
ruined  castie  of  great  antiquity,  crowning  the  tion  to  be  seen  is  the  mystical  chattah  or 
hill  back  of  the  village.    This  castie  is  supposed  umbrella. 

to  have  been  founded  before  the  Roman  inva-  CARLEK,  EmuA  Sohmidt,  a  Swedish  novel- 
sion ;  was  taken  by  Cerdic,  the  Saxon,  in  680 ;  ist,  bom  in  Stockholm,  1810.  Her  first  marriage 
enlarged  by  William  fltzosbome,  a  relative  of  was  not  a  happy  one.  In  1841  she  was  married 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  first  lord  of  to  her  second  husband,  G.  Carlen,  a  poet  and 
Wight,  in  the  11th  century,  and  after  many  novelist.  She  was  28  years  old  when  she  pub- 
additions  completed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  lished  her  first  novel,  "Waldemar  Kl^n."  In 
when  it  covered  an  area  of  20  acres.  It  was  1851,  an  interval  of  only  13  years,  she  bad  al- 
the  place  of  confinement  of  Charles  I.  after  ready  published  her  22d  work,  each  in  several 
his  removal  from  Hampton  Court,  and  a  volumes.  Her  subjects  are  usually  selected  from 
window  is  pointed  out  by  which  the  royal  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  and  her  descriptiona 
captive  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  escape,  are  more  nearly  transcripts  of  real  life  than  ef- 
After  his  execution  it  became  the  prison  of  his  forts  of  the  imagination.  Some  of  her  works 
2  youngest  children,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  have  been  translated  into  En^ish,  and  publiahed 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  this  country, 
here.    A  rained  Cistercian  priory,  founded  by  CARLETON,  an  eastern  county  of  Upper 
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OaxiAda;  area  808  sq.  m.;  pop.  81,807/    Itifl  Kentaokjr  in  1700,  died  Feb.  9,  1853.     He 

traversed  by  a  railroad  extending  from  Prescott  remoyed   to    nUnoiB  in   1818,   and   gradual- 

on  the  8t  Lawrence  to  Bjtown  on  the  Ottawa,  ly  accnmnlated  wealth,  and  became   known 

OARLETON,  Sib  Gut,  Lord  Dorchester,  a  and 'respected  among  the  scattered  popnlation 

British  general,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1724,  died  in  abont  him.    He  was  elected  governor  in  1888, 

1808.    fie  distingnished  himself  at  the  sieges  and  retained  that  ofBce  for  4  years,  daring  a 

of  LoQisbarg,  Qoebeo,  and  Belle  Isle,  and  was  period  of  nnnsnal  and  violent  political  ezcite- 

wonnded  in  1762,  at  the  siege  of  Havana.    In  ment  Dlinois,  having  engaged  largely  in  inter- 

1772  he  was  made  governor  of  Quebec    On  nal  improvements,  snfferod  severely  from  the 

the  nomination  of  Bni^^e  to  the  command,  commercial  revulsion  which  was  then  paralyz* 

he  threw  up  his  commission,  but  was  appointed  ing  the  whole  country.    She  was  much  in  debt^ 

the  same  year  lieutenant-general,  and  succeeded  and  had  within  her  borders  no  s[>eoie,  and  no 

Sir  Henry  Ciintonascommander4n-chief  in  the  available  means  of  payment    The  discussion 

American  colonies.  of  the  slavery  question,  too,  was  then  farioos,  and 

G ARLETON,  Williaic,  a  popular  writer  of  had  lust  led  to  the  tragic  death  of  E.  P.  Lovgoy. 
Irish  stories^  born  in  co.  Tyrone,  1708.  A  peas-  At  uie  same  time  the  Mormons  took  up  their 
ant's  son,  he  had  obtained  only  an  elementary  position  at  Nauvoo,  and  politicians  were  begin- 
edncation,  when  at  the  age  of  17  he  was  received  ning  those  movements  for  partisan  ends,  wMch 
by  a  relative,  a  priest  who  kept  a  boarding  school  seemed  likely  to  throw  the  state  into  anarchy, 
at  Glassloogh,  where  he  remained  2  years.  He  and  which  ended  ere  long  in  the  violent  death  of 
went  to  Dublin  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  the  Mormon  leader.  That  Gov.  Garlin,  amid 
pooket,  and  after  struggling  a  number  of  years  such  a  condition  of  afOiira^  was  8  times  reClect- 
was  brought  into  notice  by  his  "Traits  and  ed  to  the  chief  magistracy,  affords  a  sure  indioa- 
Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.'*  This  was  fol-  tion  both  of  his  popularily  and  his  force  of  char- 
lowed  by  other  works,  both  pathetic  and  hu-  acter. 

morons.    Several  of  his  best  works  are  of  an  0  ARLINA,  a  name  given  to  a  common  genua 

anti-English  partisan  character.  of  the  Uiistle,  from  a  tradition  that  its  root  was 

CARLI,  Giovanni  Rinaldo,  count,  an  Ital-  shown  by  an  angel  to  Charlemagne,  as  a  remedy 
ian  economist  and  antiquary,  bom  at  Oapo  for  the  plague  which  prevailed  in  his  army. 
d'lstria  in  April,  1720,  died  in  Milan,  Feb.  22,  The  carline  thistle  is  found  on  dry  sunny  hills 
1796.  In  1744  he  was  appointed  by  the  senate  in  most  of  Uie  countries  of  Europe.  Several 
of  Venice  to  the  professorship  of  astronomy  spedee  of  it  are  mentioned  in  botany, 
and  navigation  in  the  university  of  Padua,  and  GARLINO,  Gablo  Antonio  BBsriNAZzr,  a  eel- 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian  navy.  Af-  ebrated  harlequin,  bom  at  Turin,  1718,  died  1788. 
ter  ably  discharging  the  duties  of  these  offices  He  entered  the  Sardinian  army  at  an  early  age, 
for  7  years,  he  resigned  them  in  order  to  devote  but  at  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  an  officer. 
himself  entirely  to  his  &vorite  studies.  In  1764  he  quitted  the  service,  and  taught  fencing  ana 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  dancing.  His  favorite  occupation,  however,  was 
on  political  economy,  IkUe  moMte^  e  delP  tV  playing  comedy  with  his  pupils,  and  his  snccess 
stituti&M  dells  uc^  ^lidlict^  in  7  large  vols,  m  it  suggested  the  idea  of  making  it  a  profession. 
4to.  In  1765  Leopold,  duke  of  Tuscany,  At  this  time  the  harlequin  of  the  Bologna  theatro 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  public  ran  away  from  his  creditors,  leaving  the  man- 
economy,  and  of  the  board  of  public  instruct  ager  in  great  perplexity.  Bcotinazzi  undertook 
tion.  He  was,  however,  rolieved  firom  the  labors  at  a  moment's  notice  to  act  in  his  place,  and  the 
appertaining  to  these  offices  several  years  beforo  public  did  not  snspect  the  substitution  until 
his  death,  though  still  retaining  the  emolu-  the  4th  performance.  His  success  in  Italy  was 
ments  accruing  from  them.  Duriuff  the  leisure  so  great  that,  in  1741,  he  was  invited  to  Paris, 
which  the  generosity  of  his  patron  thus  a^brded  and  sooceeded  there.  He  had  a  remarkable 
him,  he  completed  and  published  at  Milan  in  5  fitoulty  of  dramatic  improvisations, 
vols.  4to  his  Antiehiti  ItaliehSj  a  work  on  GAIRLISLE,  the  capital  of  Gumberland  co., 
the  literary  and  artistic  antiquities  of  his  conn-  Pa.,  on  the  Gumberland  Valley  railroad,  is 
try,  which  has  been  much  eulogized  by  Italian  a  handsome  town  situated  in  the  great  lime- 
eritics.  stone  vaJley  enclosed  between  the  Kittatinny 

GARU,  DsNis,  a  Gatholic  missionary,  bom  and  South  mountains.  The  surrounding  conntiy 
in  Reggio,  was  sent  in  1666  to  Gongo  by  the  is  level,  productive,  and  highly  cultivated.  The 
coDffregation  of  the  propaganda,  with  nther  town  is  well  built,  with  wide  and  spacious 
IGchel  Angelo  Gaattini  and  14  other  firiars.  streets^  a  public  squaro,  on  which  stand  the 
Their  health  could  not  long  endure  the  heat  county  buildings,  and  public  edifices  of  a  supe- 
of  the  climate  and  the  fatigues  of  Ihe  mis-  rior  order.  Dickinson  college,  in  this  place, 
Bion.  Garli,  after  bearing  up  for  a  long  time  founded  in  1788,  and  now  under  the  care  of  the 
against  a  severe  malady,  was  obliged  to  rotnm  Methodists,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flour- 
to  Europe.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  trav-  ishing  institutions  in  the  state.  There  are  11 
els,  which  was  transited  into  French,  English,  diurohea,  4  newspaper  offices,  a  town  ball, 
and  German.  market-house,  bank,  and  young  ladies*  seminary. 

GARLIN,  Thomas,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Half  a  mile  from  the  village  aro  a  school  for 

Illinois,  and  a  governor  of  that  state,  born  in  cavalry  pifwtioe,  and  barracks  for  2,000  men. 
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buOt  in  177T,  chieflj  bj  Heaaiin  troofM  nuide  fr<Nn  the  Britxah  erown.    IVoni  ITBO  to  Iffl^ 

prisonera  at  Trenton.    Four  miles  K^  in  a  val-  he  was  ▼iceroj  of  Irdand,  afterward  beeame 

ley  of  the  Blue  mountains,  are  Gariisle  snlphor  lord  privy  seal;  in  1791-*93  opposed  the  pMef 

apriogSi  a  pleasant  sonuner  resort    Daring  the  of  Pitt  inreastingtheaggresBiotisof  Oatharine 

wbiskejr  iosarrection,  in  1794,  <^r«n-   Wash-  11.  npon  Toitey;  in  1792  he  abandoned  his 

ington  had  bis  head-^oarten  at  Gariisle,  and  a  opposition  to  Pitt,  and   sopported  the  war 

few  years  previoos  luyor  Andr6  passed  some  against  the  French  rqmblic.    He  was  a  warm 

time  here  as  a  prisoner  of  war.    fop.  in  1854^  partisan  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  and  op- 

abont  6,000.  B?"^  ^^  enactment  of  the  wm  laws  in  1815. 

CARLISLE  (ane.Zii^«i2Z»0  or  ZicmiMKAtimX  Uepablishedin  1801  the  ^Tragedies  and  Poems 
the  coonty  town  of  Gnmberiand,  En^and;  pop.  of  Frederic,  Eari  of  Gariide,"  which  Byron 
in  1851, 26,588 ;  800  miles  N.  K.  W.  of  London,  oommends  in  the  ^  Hours  of  Idkness,**  while 
by  railway.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Eden,  and  in  **  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  "  he 
is  a  handsome  town,  owing  to  the  improvemeots  lannches  a  sarcastic  couplet  against  his  noble 
of  late  years.  There  area  costom-hoose^  a  new»>  nnde  and  guardian,  who  had  in  the  mean  time 
room,  a  nuu'ket.  and  a  handsome  railway  station,  offended  him  by  rmsing  to  introduce  him  to 
Afioe  5-arch  bridge  haa  been  built  over  the  thehouseof  lords.— GboboiWiuxuiFbsoibio 
Eden.  There  are  several  institnticMis  for  benev-  Howaba,  7th  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  grandson  ol 
olent  purposes.  The  cathedral  church  is  a  the  preceding,  bom  April  18, 1802,  became  eari 
structure  of  the  middle  ages,  not  remarlcable  for  Get  7, 1848,  previous  to  which,as  Lord  Morpeth, 
aizeor  beauty.  There  are  4  other  churches^  he  had  travelled  extensively  in  the  United  Stetes. 
several  diapels,  an  endowed  mmmar-school.  He  was  a  long  time  attach^  to  the  British  em- 
British,  natiomU,  and  infant  sdiools,  2  literary  bassy  at  St  Petersburg.  In  the  reformed  hooM 
institutions,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  library,  of  commons  he  represented  the  West  Riding  of 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  castle  was  built  by  Yorkshire,  and  under  the  Mdboume  mimstry 
the  Normans  in  1092,  and  many  parts  of  it  are  in  was  secretary  of  state  for  Lreland.  In  1841  he 
excellent  preservation.  It  is  still  used  as  a  gar-  was  defeated  in  the  West  Riding  by  hia  eonser- 
rison  fortress.  The  city  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  vative  opponents.  In  1846,  under  the  adminis- 
Englaod,  and  was  a  Roman  station.  Its  prox-  tration  of  Lord  John  RuaseU,  he  was  appointed 
imity  to  the  border  made  it  important  as  a  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  and  chan- 
military  station  in  the  border  wars  between  the  cellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  waa  the 
English  and  Scotch.  In  the  civil  wars  Car-  first  of  the  whiff  noblemen  of  the  official  dsas 
lisle  sided  with  the  king,  and  it  declared  for  the  to  f^ve  in  bis  a&esion  to  the  views  of  the  anti- 
pretender  in  1745.  The  inhabitants  are  princi-  com  law  league.  In  1856  he  delivered  before 
pally  employed  in  manufactories  of  cotton  goods  the  mechanics'  institoto  at  Leeds  2  kc^uei^ 
and  ginghams,  founderies,  hat  foctories,  and  dye  since  published  in  psmphlet  form,  on  the  lift 
works.  It  is  connected  with  the  Sol  way  frith  and  writings  of  Pope,  and  on  the  United  Statea 
by  a  canal  which  gives  it  a  share  of  the  coasting  Previous  to  the  late  eastern  war,  he  made  a 
trade.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Howard  tour  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  published  his 
family,  and  is  a  bishop's  see.  The  municipal  '*  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters."  Gn 
government  isadministmd  by  10  aldermen  and  the  accessioa  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1855,  he 
tiiirty  councillors.  It  retares  2  members  to  was  nonunated  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which 
parliament,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  poor-law  office  be  held  till  the  resignation  of  the  Pal- 
union«  merston  ministir  in  1858.  A  work  from  his  pen 

CARLISLE,  Sib  Anthost,  an  English  sur-  entiUed  "  The  Second  Vision  of  Daniel "  was 

ffeon  and  physiologist,  bom  at  Durham,  1768,  published  in  July,  1858. 

died  in  1840.    He  was  surgeon  of  Westminster  CARLGCE,  a  kind  of  isinghuss,  made  of  the 

hospital  for  47  years,  and  was  knighted  by  sturgeon's  bladder,  and  used  chicly  for  clarify- 

George  IV.    He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  ing  wine.    It  is  imported  from  Russia, 

practice  of  holding  publio  consultetions  in  cases  CARLOS,  Dok.    I.  Infante  of  Spun,  son  of 

requiring  operation ;  and  also  to  substitute  the  Philip  U.,  bom  at  Valladolid,  July  8, 1545,  d^ed 

straight-bladed  amputating  knife  for  the  crooked  July  25,  1568,  in  prison  at  Madrid,  and  was 

one  of  former  days.    His  chief  work  is  his  buried  in  the  nunnery  of  the  Dominican  eon* 

**  Essay  on  the  Disorders  of  Gld  Age."  vent  El  EeaL    His  mother,  Maria  of  Portugsl, 

CARLISLE,  FsEDKBioHowjLKD,  6th  esrlof^  a  died  4  days  after  having  given  him  birth. 
British  statesman,  bom  in  May,  1748,  died  Sept.  He  was  d^ly,  and  as  he  grew  op,  was  auV 
4, 1825.  In  the  house  of  peers  he  first  dis-  ject  to  violent  bursts  of  passion,  which  his 
tingnished  himself  by  his  recommendation  of  father  hoped  would  be  subdued  by  the  disGl* 
conciliatory  measures  toward  the  American  pline  of  the  university  at  Aleala.  But  as  this 
colonies.  He  was  one  of  the  8  commissioners  proved  of  no  avail,  he  was  considered  unfit  for 
appointed  by  George  IIL  to  visit  America,  and  the  throne,  and  in  1568  his  cousins,  the  arch- 
endeavor  to  restore  peace.  Accompanied  by  dukes  Rudolf  and  Ernest,  were  appointed  in 
Gov.  Johnstone  and  Mr.  Eden,  he  set  sail  in  his  stead  presumptive  heira  to  the  crown. 
1778.  The  mission  was  unsuccessful  in  its  main  When  Alva  was  appointed  in  1567  governor  of 
object^  owing  to  the  settied  determination  of  Flanders— a  post  to  which  Don  Carloa  had  as- 
the  colonists  to  effect  their  entire  separation  pired— theiuknte'sexaspentionledhimtoplaa 
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an  anaiilt  npon  his  ftther,  and  to  perpetrate  dro^  of  Spain,  and  mother  of  the  infante 
one  upon  his  ande  Don  Jnan,  in  oonseqnenoe  Sebieetian  of  PortngaL  UL  Oablos  Luis  Ma- 
of  whioh  he  was  pnt  under  arrest,  Jan.  18^  bia.  Fsbnakdo,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of 
1668,  and  subsequently  transferred  to  the  prison  Don  Oarlos  the  pretender,  bom  Jan.  81, 
where  he  died.  His  death  as  well  as  his  life  1818.  In  1846  he  left  Bonrgea,  where  he  had 
gave  rise  to  many  conflicting  mmors.  The  in-  resided  with  his  &fher,  and  took  aphis  abode  in 
compatibility  of  temper  between  a  rigid,  iron-  England  nnder  the  name  of  the  oonnt  of  Monte- 
hoaited  man  like  Don  Philip,  and  a  morbid,  molin.  In  April,  1849,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
impnlsive  youth  like  Don  OarloSi  the  fiiot  that  introduce' himself  in  diwiise  into  Spain,  but  ha 
the  infimte  had  been  engaged  to  Elizabeth  of  was  arrested,  detained  from  April  6  to  the  10th 
France,  who  subsequently  became  his  step-  inthecitadelof  Perpignan,  andon  AprU  15  ha 
mother,  his  sympathy  with  the  reyolt  of  the  was  again  in  London.  On  July  10, 1860,  he 
Netherlands,  and  his  hatred  of  Alva  and  the  married  Maria  Carolina  Ferdinanda,  a  sister  of 
other  ministers  of  his  &ther,  all  conspired  to  the  present  king  Ferdinand  11.  of  Naples, 
investthemelancholyfateof  thelnftntewith  a  OARLOVINGIANS,  or  Oabolinoianb,  an 
halo  of  romance,  which  has  been  poetically  illustrious  imperial  &mily  who,  during  tiie  9th 
treated  by  Alfleri,  Oampistron,  Otway,  and  and  10th  centuries,  gave  sovereigns  to  Grer- 
others,  and  aboye  all  by  Schiller.  IL  Oabiob  many,  France,  and  Italy.  Their  origin  is 
Mabu  Isidob,  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  traced  back  to  Amnlf  and  Pepin  of  Landen, 
son  of  King  Charles  IV^  bom  March  29,  S  powerful  Prankish  lords  of  Austrasia  in  the 
1788,  died  in  Trieste,  Maron  10,  1856.  Many  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  while  they  de- 
0f  the  opponents  of  the  constitutional  r^gune  rived  theur  name  from  Oharles  Martel,  the  con- 
which  was  restored  in  1820,  gathered  around  ^ueror  of  the  Saracens  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
Don  Oarlos,  hoping  that,  after  the  decease  of  his  in  782.  This  hero,  the  son  of  Pepin  of  Heristal, 
childless  brother  Ferdinand  YIL,  he  would  was  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  house, 
ascend  the  throne.  But  these  hopes  were  Satisfied  with  the  titles  of  duke  of  the  Franks 
frostrated  by  Ferdinand's  marriage  with  Maria  and  mayor  of  the  palace,  under  the  weak  Mero- 
Ohristini^  and  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Salic  Tingian  kiuffs,  he  ruled  with  an  absolute  power 
law,  which  placed  Isabel  upon  the  throne,  the  Frankiw  kingdoms  of  Austrasia,  Neustria, 
Li  1882,  when  Ferdinand  was  supposed  to  and  Burgundy.  His  son,  Pepin  the  Short,  con- 
be  on  the  eve  of  death,  the  Oarlists  succeeded  fining  within  the  walk  of  a  convent  the  last  of 
in  extorting  from  him  a  decree  reMablishing  those  kings,  Ohilderic  III.,  assumed  the  royal 
the  Salic  law,  and  thus  ezdnding  Isabel ;  but  title,  and  his  grandson,  Oharles,  afterward 
he  recovered  his  health,  and  the  fraud  prao-  known  as  Charlemagne,  having  extended  hia 
tised  upon  him  was  immediately  redressed,  conquests  as  far  as  the  Garigliano  on  the  S., 
In  1888,  when  Ferdinand  died,  Don  Carlos  the  Oder  on  the  N.,  and  the  Carpathian  moun- 
proclaimed  himself  king.  Maria  Christina,  the  tains  and  the  Theiss  on  the  E.,  restored  the 
re^nt»  branded  him  as  a  rebel,  and  concluded  western  Roman  empire,  and  consequently  styled 
with  Britain,  France,  and  Portugal  the  so-  himself  emperor.  This  Carlovingian  empire, 
called  quadruple  alliance,  the  praotiosi  effect  of  consisting  of  a  motley  assemblage  of  nations 
which  was  to  expel  Don  Carlos  and  Don  brought  together  by  conouest  and  decidedly 
Miguel,  the  champions  of  absolutism,  from  hostile  to  each  other,  could  not  long  outlive  its 
Spain  and  Portugfu.  On  July  1,  1884,  Don  founder;  it  began  indeed  to  totter  on  his  death, 
Oarlos  left  England,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  then  gradually  fell  into  ruins.  Its  final  dis- 
and  smuggling  himself  into  Spain,  succeeded  in  ruption,  taking  place  in  888,  was  followed  by 
tindling  a  civil  war  in  the  northern  provinces,  no  less  than  9  separate  kingdoms^  the  most 
which  raged  for  several  years,  Don  Carlos  elud-  important  of  whioh,  Germany,  France,  and 
ins  the  vigilance  of  his  opponents  until  1889,  Italy,  continued  for  a  while  under  the  sway  of 
when  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Spanish  the  descendants  of  Charleml^;ne.  We  subjoin 
territory  and  to  betake  himself  to  France,  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  fiamily :  Ebipeb- 
where,  upon  his  refusal  to  renounce  his  daims,  obs.  Charlemagne,  800-^14;  Louis  the  Weak, 
he  was,  by  order  of  the  French  government,  or  D6bonnaire,  814-840 ;  Ix)thaire,  840-866 ; 
detained  at  Bourges.  The  decree  which  ordained  Louis  IL,  son  of  Lothdre,  866-876;  Oharles 
his  perpetual  expulnon  from  Spain  was,  by  the  Bald  of  France,  876-877;  Charles  the  Fat 
unanimous  vote,  confirmed  by  the  cortes  in  1836.  of  Germany,  877-887.  This  was  the  last  of 
In  1846  he  adopted  Ihe  name  of  count  of  Mo-  the  actual  emperors  of  the  Carlovingian  dy- 
hna,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son  the  count  nasty ;  but  several  princes,  most  of  them  in  the 
of  MontemoHn,  and  on  receiving  permission  feminine  line,  Guy  of  Spoleto,  Lambert,  Amulf 
to  leave  France,  took  up  his  abode  in  Austria,  of  Carinthia,  Louis  and  Berenger  of  Italy, 
^His  first  wife  was  Maria  Francises  de  Assis,  boasted  of  the  empty  title.— Kings  of  Gbb- 
danghter  of  Eing  John  YL  of  Portugal,  who  bore  kant.  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Weak  were 
hun  8  sons,  Don  Carlos  in  1818,  Don  Juan  Car-  followed  by  Louis  the  German,  840-876 ;  Louis 
los  in  1822,  and  Don  Fernando  in  1824.  His  2d  the  Younger  or  of  Saxony,  876-882 ;  Charles 
wife,  whom  hemarriedin  1888,  and  who  surviY-  the  Fat,  882-887;  Amulf  of  Carinthia,  887- 
ed  Mm,  is  Maria  Theresa,  infSuita  of  Portugal  and  899 ;  Louis  the  Child,  899-911.  To  the  extinct 
princess  of  Behra,  widow  of  the  infimte  Pe«  house  of  Charlemagne  those  of  Saxony  and 
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• 
FhmeoidA  Boooeeded. — KnroftOfAAmB.  The  phiaa  hf  bedg  of  ^nerd  mad  croppipg  out  ia 
OuiovingUns  here  «re  slyled  the  2d  nee  of  the  the  emineDcee  of  ML  LMOflter  and  the  BbA* 
Fnnkieh  kio&  and  Boooeeded  the  MeroTin-  stairsL  It  is  well  knoiwii  for  its  agricultanl 
gisDs ;  Pepin  the  Short|  751^-708 ;  ChariemagiM^  eharaeter  and  prodaoe.  Out  of  the  wh6le  area 
768-^14 ;  Louis  the  Dftboonaire,  814-640 ;  of  the  eoim^  there  are  bat  81,000  acres  anonl- 
Charles  the  Bsld,  840-877;  Lmiis  the  Stem-  tiYated,  and  oerea2S|  roots>and  green  crops  sra 
merer,  877-879;  Louis  IIL  and  Oarloman, 879-  grown  Inziiriantly.  The  history  of  the  ooontf 
884;  Charles  the  Fat  of  Germsny,  884-888;  is,  from  its  central  poeitioo,  olosely  eoonected 
Charles  UL,  the  Simple,  898-923 ;  Loois  IV^  with  that  <tf  the  En^ish  conqnest  and  the  Irish 
D'Oatremer(altramariniiB),  936-954;  Loth^re^  struggles  to  recover  thdr  independenoe.  In 
954-986;  Loois  V^  the  Ime,  986-4187.  On  the  1798  Carlow  wssthesesi  of  important  move- 
death  of  this  prince,  Hugh  Capet  was  elected  meats.  The  present  condition  of  the  popola- 
kinc  by  the  nation,  to  the  ezdnsion  of  the  law-  tioa  is  moch  improyed  by  the  presence  and  ez- 
fbl  h«r,  Charles,  doke  of  Lorraine,  the  micia  ample  of  the  proprieton,  and  the  oonseqaence 
of  Loois  y.  Hogfa  wss  the  head  of  the  8d  dy-  is  seen  in  the  ddlral  and  prodQctive  caMTstion. 
nasty,  celled  alter  him  Cimetiana. — Kikob  or  of  the  land.  The  antiqaities  are  the  cromlecha 
Italy.  Chsrlemagne,  774-781 ;  Pepin,  his  son,  and  the  cathedral  at  Old  T4aghlin,  a  castle  of 
781-812 ;  Bernard,  812-818;  Loois  the  D^boii-  the  Bntlers  at  donmore,  in  fine  preocrrstiony 
naireof  France.  818-820;  Loth^re.  820-855;  and  several  other  remsins  in  Tsrioos  psits 
Loais  IL,  855-875 ;  Charles  the  Bsld  of  France,  of  the  coan^.  The  towns  are  Carlow,  Tnl- 
875-877 ;  Charles  the  Fat  of  Germany,  879-  low,  and  Bagnabtown.  There  are  59  nationsl 
881  ;  Gay  of  Spoleto,  881-888 ;  Berenger,  aohools,  attended  by  6,900  papils  of  both  sexes. 
888-894  and  905-924;  Lambert,  894-900;  — Caslow,  a  pariiamentary  boroogfa,  town, 
Loois,  900-905 ;  Hiurii  of  Provence,  926-047;  parish,  and  csoDitsl  of  the  above-described  coon- 
Lotbaire,  945-950;  Berenger  11.  and  Adslbert,  ty,  56  m.  8.  W.  from  Doblin  by  railway ;  pop. 
950-961.  On  the  death  of  Adalbert,  the  king-  of  boroogh,  10,292.  The  town  is  sitoated  at  the 
dom  <tf  Itsly  was  onited  by  OUio  the  Great  to  confloence  of  the  Barren  with  the  Barrow, 
the  German  enipire.  The  principal  edifices  are  a  fine  coori-hoose,  a 
CARLO  VITZ,  Cablovics,  or  Cablovitza,  a  gaol,  a  pariah  chorok,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
military  frontier  town  or  captaincy  of  Austrian  oral  and  college,  2  nonneries,  a  lonatic  asylom, 
Slavonia,  pop.  aboot  5,800,  in  the  district  of  infirmary,  hospital,  work-hoose,  barraeka,  and 
Peterwardein,  with  a  cathedral,  8  chorcbes,  a  2  bridgcM.  There  are  sev^al  diocesan  and  nar 
Greek  seminary,  a  lyoeom,  a  Roman  Catholic  tional  schools.  The  popolation  are  larg<dy  en- 
academy,  a  bride  transit  trade  and  fisheries,  an  gaged  in  the  proviaioa  trade.  There  are  aev- 
eztensive  export  trade  in  wormwood  and  winci  era!  fioor  miUs,  and  it  is  an  important  market 
the  qoantity  of  the  latter  exported  io  some  for  agricoltoral  prodoce  of  the  coonty.  The 
years  amounting  to  1,800,000  gallons.  The  great  castle,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  extant 
wine  moontainmthevidnity  of  Carlo vitz  yields  boilt  in  the  12th  centary,  was  the  nodeoa  of 
the  best  and  strongest  qoiuities  of  Hangariaa  the  town,  which  was  made  a  boroogh  in  1208. 
wines.  The  Cariovitz  red  wines  are  espMially  CARLSBAD,  a  Bohemian  town  within  70 
renowned.  The  town  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  m.  of  Fragoe,  famoos  as  a  watering  place.  It 
archbishop — ^the  only  Greek  prelate  of  that  takes  its  name  from  the  emperor  Charlee  lY., 
rank  within  tiie  Aostrian  dominions.  A  peace  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  centoiy, 
was  concluded  here  in  1699,  for  the  term  of  was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  healing 
25  years,  between  Aostria,  Poland,  Roseia,  power  of  the  springs,  and  whose  ststoe  adorns 
Yenice,  and  Torkey,  by  the  mediaticm  of  the  market  place.  Next  to  Charles  lY.,  the 
England  and  the  Netherlands.  By  the  terms  greatest  benefactor  of  the  town  was  a  Scotch 
of  this  treaty,  the  emperor  of  Austria  received  nobleman,  the  earl  of  FSndlater  and  Seafield, 
Transylvania  and  Bacska;  Russia,  Azof;  Po-  who  laid  out  some  beautiful  parka.  Anobe> 
land  received  back  Podolia,  the  Ukraine,  and  lisk  in  his  hcmor  was  erected  in  a  beaotiM 
Eamieniec,  but  ceded  some  Moldavian  towns,  forest  adjoining  the  town.  Exoorsions  are  fre- 
Yenice  retained  tibe  Morea,  and  Torkey  re-  qoently  made,  to  this  spot  snd  to  the  sorroond- 
mained  in  posaesnon  of  Temesvar.  During  ing  moontams.  Many  eminent  men,  as  Hofe- 
the  revolutionary  era  of  1848-'49,  Carlo-  land,  Berzelias,  Friedrich  Hofl&nann,  A.  G. 
vitz  was  the  focns  of  the  Servian  rebellion  Werner,  and,  above  sU,  Goethe,  have  been 
against  Hungary,  and  the  theatre  of  coUision  frequentersof  the  place.  The  chief  ingredients 
between  the  Serviana  and  the  Magyarsi  and  of  the  springs  are  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate 
at  a  later  period  between  the  Hungarians  and  of  soda,  and  common  salt;  and  the  principal 
Austrians.  springs  are  the  Strodel,  Mdhlbrunnen,  and 
CARLOW  (anc.  Oath&rlogh)^  a  coonty  in  the  Schlossbronnen,  having  respectively  a  temper- 
province  of  Leinster,  Ireland;  area,  846  sq.  m. ;  ature  of  165^  188^  147%  and  182"^  F.  The 
gop.  in  1851,  68,075.  It  is  level  except  on  the  waters  are  efficacious  in  liver  and  kidney 
.,  where  the  Blackstairs  and  Mt  Leinster  diseases,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  complaints, 
ranges  give  a  ru^^  character  to  the  district.  After  the  termination  of  the  Carlsbad  season, 
The  rivers  are  the  Slaney  and  the  Barrow,  many  of  the  visitors  resort  to  the  waters  of 
Carlow  is  of  gramte  formation,  covered  in  the  Teplitz,  Franzensbad,  Ischl,  ^^    Since  1848, 
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the  WBtera  of  the  springs  are  exported  to  dis-  line  between  Mannheim  and  Basel;  pop.  in  1856, 

tant  plaoes,  wiUiont  being  deteriorated  hy  the  25,160.    The  town  was  built  around  a  hunting 

jonmey.    In  1858,  a  new  spring  was  discovered  seat  erected  in  1715  by  Charles  William,  mar- 

by  Dr.  MannI,  containing  carbonic  and  phos-  grave  of  Baden,  whose  remains  are  interred  be- 

phatic  oxide  of  iron. — ^In  August,  1819,  a  min-  neath  the  pyramid  dedicated  to  his  memory  upon 

Kterial  congress  was  convened  at  Oarlsbad  by  the  market-place.  Garlsruhe  was  designed  in  the 

the  German  powers,  principally  with  a  view  of  form  of  an  extended  £eui  round  the  grand-ducal 

crushing  the  seditious  spirit  which  at  that  time  palace,  from  which,  as  a  centre,  82  public  ave- 

especially  manifested  itself  at  the  universities  nues  radiate,  17  of  which,  forming  the  principal 

and  among  the  turners.    The  assassination  of  streets,  have  been  built  on  both  sides.  The  new 

Kotzebue  by  Sand  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  theatre  and  the  academy  are  the  finest  buildings 

German  governments  to  carry  out  their  long-  of  Garlsruhe.   The  palace,  erected  in  1751  on  the 

chertdied  designs;  and  by  the  decrees  pro-  site  of  the  old  structure,  presents  nothing  remark- 

mnlgated    at   Oarlsbad    on   Bept    20,    1819,  able  except  the  j82^£Aurm  (lead  tower),  which 

the  Burschenschaften,  or  political  unions  of  affords  a  fine  view  over  the  city  and  surround- 

the  students,  were  declared  illegal,  the  press  ing  country.    Of  the  public  squares,  the  palace 

was   gagged,  and  other   stringent  restrictive  and  market  squares  are  the  most  beautiful.   The 

measures  adopted.    On  April  2, 1848,  however,  educational  institutions  of  Garlsruhe  are  remark- 

these  decrees,  as  far  as  they  had  been  approved  able,  especially  the  polytechnic  institute,  which  is 

by  the  German  diet^  were  rescinded  oy  that  attended  by  many  pupils  from  distant  countries. 

body.  The  lyceum,  the  seminary  for  teachers,  the 

OARISBURG,  or  KABifiBuno,  a  fortified  military  academy,  the  academy  of  design, 
town  in  Transylvania,  8.  of  Klansenburg ;  painting,  and  engraving,  the  cabinet  of  natural 
pop.  about  12,000.  It  contains  many  fine  history,  the  gallery  of  engravings,  the  grand- 
public  edifices,  among  which  the  citadel,  the  ducal  archsdological  cabinet  and  that  of  medals, 
palace  of  the  bishops  of  Transylvania,  the  the  court  library  with  80,000  volumes — ^all  these 
Roman  Gatholic  cathedral,  and  the  gymnasium,  i^rd  evidences  of  the  excellent  arrangements 
areparticularly  worthy  of  note.  A  considerable  which  exist  at  Garlsruhe  for  the  promotion  of 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  Jews,  who  knowledge.  The  fine  public  parks  which  are 
here  enjoy  peculiar  privileges.  thrown  open  to  the  people,  and  the  trees  planted 

OARLbGRONA,  a   maritime  province   of  in  the  squares,  constitute  the  chief  beauties  of 

Sweden,  bounded  S.  andK  by  the  Baltic,  W.  by  the  place.    There  are  several  palaces  belong- 

Ohristianstadt,  and  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  prov-  ing  to  the  Baden  nobility,  and  not  less  than  90 

ineeof  Wexid  andEalmar;  area  1,185  sq.  m.;  public  buildings,  including  the  churches,  the 

pop.  in  1855, 111,255. — ^The  capital  of  the  above  mint,  the  school-houses,  the  hospitals,  &c.,  or 

province,  of  the  same  name,  stands  at  the  south-  about  1  public  building  for  every  880  inhabitants. 

em  extremity  of  Sweden,  on  5  small  islands,  Among  the  hospitals  is   one  endowed  with 

which  are  connected  with  each  oUier  and  with  |44,000  by  the  celebrated  London  tailor  Stultz, 

the  mainland  by  numerous  bridges,  and  is  the  who  was  a  native  of  Baden,  and  whose  munifi- 

principal  station  of  the  Swedish  navy.  The  town  cence  has  been  rewarded  by  the  grand  duke  with 

is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  safe  and  capacious  the  title  of  baron.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitanta 

harbor,  which  has  everywhere  sufficient  depth  are  Protestants,  the  remainder  Gatholics  and 

of  water  for  the  largest  vessels.    The  houses  Jews.  The  new  Protestant  church,  built  in  1807, 

are  well  built,  though  wood  is  very  much  used  is  a  noble  Roman  structure.    The  synagogue  is 

in  their  construction.    Garlscrona  has  an  ex-  in  oriental  style,  and  the  new  Gatholic  church 

tensive    naval   arsenal   and  dockyard,    from  has  a  fine  portico  with  8  Ionic  pillars.    The 

which  it  is  separated  by  a  wall.    Its  principal  Garlsruhe  railway  depot  is  a  rather  showy  but 

edifices   are  the   council-house,  the  prefect^s  at  the  same  time  imposinff  building,  and  has  a 

residence,  the  public  schools,  and  the  churches,  holiday  look,  as  if  people  travelled  more  in 

Its  chief  maniuactures  are  naval  equipments,  search  of  pleasure  than  of  business.   The  ^r2»- 

linen  cloths,  tobacco,  and  refined  sugar.    As  ruher  Ze%tung  is  the  principal  newspaper  of 

the  outport  of  Gothenburg,  it  carries  on  a  the  town. 

considerable  export  trade  in  metals,  potash,  OARLSTAD,  a  province  of  Sweden,  between 

and  other  Baltic  produce.    Pop.  in  1855, 14^-  lat  59'>  and  6V  N.,  and  Ion.  12**  and  14^  80'  £., 

518.  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Lake  Wener  and  the  prov- 

OARI^HAMK,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  ince  of  Wenersborg,  on  the  W.  by  Norway,  and 

Sweden,  on  the  Baltic ;  pop.  in  1855,  5,214.  It  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  provinces  of  Oerbrd  and 

is  well  built,  has  a  small  but  secure  harbor,  a  Faelun ;  area,  about  7,000  sq.  m.    The  popula- 

good  market-place,  a  town-house,  two  churches,  tion  has  increased  fh>m  140,977  in  1815,  to  186,- 

numerous  factories,  and  an  active  trade  in  iron,  788  in  1885^  and  282,521  in  1855.    The  prov- 

timber,  potash,  pitch,  and  tar.  ince  is  rich  m  iron,  copper,  and  lead  mines,  and 

GARLSRUHE,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  the  trade  in  iron  is  of  great  importance.— Gabl- 

of  Baden,  and  of  the  circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  stad,  the  capital  of  the  province,  stands  on  an 

on  an  elevated  plain  of  the  Hartz  Forest^  within  island  of  Lake  Wener,  160  m.  W.  of  Stockholm. 

5  m.  of  the  Rhine,  89  m.  of  Stuttgart^  and  an  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral,  a 

hour's  ride  of  Baden-Baden,  and  on  the  railway  college,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  an  ob- 
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wgrrttoFf.    Th«  exports  are  conw;  iron,  eon,  ISSi  to  tba  time  of  hb  deetli  lie  oCtietuil  ee 

fldt,aad  timber.  TbeopeBingoftheGoUieeaiia],  ppeecber  and  prefewOr  of  theologjr  in  JkaeL 

which  onitee  the  Ukesof  Weocr  and  Wetter  and  Carktadt  was  a  man  of  eonadetaUe  learning, 

the  Baltic  with  tbeCattegat.  baa  had  a  faTora-  bnthliiBipolaTe  teiimeraroewtimfittedhSmfor 

Ue  eflfeet  opoo  the  oommmial  actiritj  of  Carl-  pnetiea]  sffiyriL    He  had  a  nomerooa  body  of 

atad.     The  town  and  ita  Tidnitj  are  noted  IbOowen  in  Gomany,  who  were  denominated 

for  fine  advantagea  for  fiafaing  and  ahooCiqg.  Gtriatadtiana  or  Baenmeotaiians.   He  waa  tiie 

Pop.  in  1^35,  4,128.  lint  Protestant  divine  that  entered  into  die 

CARLSTADT,  AjmsKAa,  a  Gennan  reformer,  nuptial  bonda. 
bora  at  CarUtadt^ioFranoooia,  about  1488,  died  C ABLUEE,  a  mnnic^  borongfa  and  paridi 
in  Basel,  Dec  25, 1541.  He  adopted  the  name  <tf  Scotland,  eomtj  of  Lanark,  on  the  Qyde; 
of  his  native  town,  but  his  r^  name  waa  pop.  ctf  the  parish  in  1861,  6,888 ;  of  the  town, 
Bodenstein.  ^  He  took  hia  degree  of  D.D.  at  S,845.  There  is  a  handsome  chnrch  hoei,  md 
Wittenberg,  was  appointed  professor  in  that  anoe  the  introdoction  of  the  cotton  raanofiuBtore 
muTerrity,  and  aateeqoently  advanced  to  the  the  j^ace  baa  increaaed  rapidly.  The  banks  of 
dignity  cSr  canon,  dean,  and  archdeaeoD.  Fhnn  the  Clyde  in  this  Ticinity  are  fSunonsfnTorefaardi^ 
the  Tery  commencement  of  the  reformation  he  aome  of  whidi  are  of  raat  extent.  The  antiqaary 
was  one  of  its  firmest  and  moat  zealooa  adher-  li^|or-Gen.  Boy,  and  the  scolptor  Fomst, 
ents.  In  1619  be  held  a  eontrorersy  at  Lopoo  were  natives  <^  thia  parish, 
with  Eckiiis  on  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  in  CABLTLE,  Josxph  DACBS,an£n^i8horiai- 
which  he  proved  himself  so  decided  an  antago-  tal  scholar,  bom  in  Carlisle  in  1769,  died  at 
nist  of  Catholicism,  that  he  waa  soon  after  ex-  Newcaatle-npon-Tyne  in  1804.  He  waa  edn- 
oommnnicated  by  the  pope.  Ibis  severity  on  cated  at  Cambridge,  and  elected  fellow  of 
the  part  of  bis  opponents^  and  hia  own  anient  Qaeen'a  college,  where  in  1794  he  was  v^ 
and  impokive  temperament,  hnrried  him  into  pointed  professor  of  Arabic  He  waa  afterward 
a  coorse,  in  1621,  which  Lather  and  Melandi-  chaplain  to  the  embassy  at  Constantan«yple,  nd 
thon  severely  condemned.  He  entered  the  collected  there  valuable  Greek  and  SyriaoJCSS. 
great  chorch  <A  Wittenberg  at  the  head  of  He  projected  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Tea- 
an  infuriated  mnltitode,  and  destroyed  the  era-  tament  with  the  aid  of  these  MSSu,  hot  did  not 
oifixea,  images,  and  altars  of  that  venerable  live  to  complete  hia  plan.  He  waa  the  author 
fSme.  He  rejected  the  title  of  doctor,  abandoned  of  a  translation  of  an  Arabic  history  of  Egjrpt; 
his  profc^ssorship,  applied  himself  to  manual  a  v<dume  of  translations  of  Arabic  poetry  from 
labor,  and  affirmed  that  learning  waa  useless  to  the  earliest  times  to  the  extinction <^  the  calii^; 
biblical  students,  who  ought  rather  to  toil  like  a  posthumous  volume  of  poons  descriptive  of 
him,  with  their  hands  than  waste  their  time  in  the  scenes  of  hia  travels;  and  an  unfinished 
the  acquisition  of  unprofitable  knowledge.  Af-  edition  of  the  Arabic  Bible, 
ter  Luther's  return  from  the  Wartburg,  how-  CABLTLE,  Thomas,  a  British  author,  IxHrn  in 
ever,  the  old  order  isi  things  was  restored  in  the  1796,  in  the  parish  of  Middkbie,  near  the  ham- 
ehurch  of  Wittenberg,  but  Carlstadt  went  2  let  of  Ecdefeoban,  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland, 
years  afterward  (16^)  to  Orlamunde,  a  small  His  fttiier  was  a  small  farmer  of  that  district, 
town  in  the  electorate  of  Saxonv,  where  he  ford-  and  his  mother  descended  from  a  family  of  the 
blytook  possession  of  the  pulpit,  creating  disor-  same  neighborhood,  both  being  represented  as 
der,  which  was  again  denounced  by  Luther.  Ex-  persons  of  extraordinary  native  sagaci^  and 
polled  from  Saxonv,  he  brought  forward  the  force  of  character.  He  was  the  eldest  of  thdr 
question  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  diildren,  and  received  the  best  part  of  his  edu- 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  eocharist,  avowing  him-  cation  at  home,  though  he  enjoyed,  besidOi  the 
self  the  antagonist  of  Luther,  and  defending  the  advantages  of  a  school  at  Aunan,  and  of  the 
extreme  Protestant  view  of  that  doctrine.  Sus-  university  at  Edinburgh.  At  school  he  formed 
pected  of  sympathizing  with  the  peasants'  war  the  acquaintance  of  Edward  Irving,  then  in  his 
in  Franconia,  he  continued  to  give  umbrage  to  16th  year,  and  on  a  visit  to  the  teacher,  "fresh 
the  authorities,  and  led  for  several  vears  an  from  college,  with  prizes,  high  character,  «ad 
unsteady  nomadic  life,  until,  reduced  to  ex-  promise,''  and  full  of  **  hope,  joy,  and  healthfbl- 
treme  poverty,  he  appealed  to  Luther,  who  nees  without  end."  As  Carlyle  was  but  14,  there 
generously  granted  him  assistance  and  a  domi-  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  mind  of 
oil  near  Wittenberg,  under  the  condition  that  Irving,  "  opening  a  whole  wonder-land  of 
he  would  refrain  vtom  giving  utterance  to  his  knowled^''  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on 
religious  opinions.  Having  qnietiy  spent  about  his  dawmng  faculties.  He  has  left  a  recwd  of 
8  years  in  agricultural  and  commercial  occupa-  it  in  the  beautifhl  and  touching  sketch  of  the 
tions,  he  again  came  forward  in  1628  wiUi  sev-  famous  preacher  which  he  contributed  to  ^^IVa- 
era!  violent  publications;  and  to  escape  from  ser's  Magazine"  in  1886,  when  the  *^foul  Or- 
the  indignation  of  Luther,  against  whom  he  was  cean  draught  of  popular  applause  having  mad- 
believed  to  have  planned  conspiracies,  he  betook  dened  his  intellect^  death  fell  upon  his  dis- 
himself  to  Denmark,  East  Friesland,  Strasbourg,  eased  and  prematurely  iwed  body."  ^  But  fbr 
and  finally  to  ZQrioh,  where  he  was  kindly  re-  Irving,"  he  says,  "I  haa  never  known  what 
oeived  and  assisted  by  Zwing^i.  He  was  ap-  the  communion  of  man  with  man  means*  Hia 
pointed  archdeacon  in  the  latter  dty,  and  frt>m  waa  the  freeati  brotherUes^  bravest  human  soul 
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mine  ever  oame  in  oontact  with:  I  call  him,  on  appeared  was  the  essay  on  Jean  Panl,  whioh 
ibe  whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever  fonnd  in  was  followed  bj  that  on  German  literature. 
this  world,  or  now  hope  to  find."  This  was  an  and  then  bj  that  on  Borns.  These  idone,  haa 
honorable  witness  of  friendship  at  a  time  when  he  pat  his  name  to  them,  would  have  given  him 
the  repntation  of  Irving  had  fallen  under  the  a  nrst  rank  among  the  writers  of  English, 
world's  contempt,  as  that  of  an  impostor  or  a  Their  profound  thought,  their  searching  analy*- 
madman.  At  colleffe,  however,  Oarlyle  was  sis  of  character,  their  deep  fountains  of  noble 
ohiefij  distinguisbea  for  his  attainments  in  sentiment,  their  nnewj  language,  and  their  va- 
mathematics,  and  the  pursuit  which  he  proposed  ried  learning,  stamped  the  autiior  as  not  only 
to  himself  was  the  Christian  ministry.  But  he  one  of  the  great  thinkers,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
rummaged  the  college  libraries  in  the  search  of  eloquent  writers  of  his  age.  All  the  while  he 
all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  made  himself  far  was  engaged  on  lesser  articles  for  the  "£din- 
miliar,  as  few  young  men  have  done,  with  for-  burgh  Encyclopedia,"  among  wMch  those  on 
etgn  languages  and  the  old  English  literature.  Montaigne,  Montesquieu,  Pitt,  and  Nelson  are 
His  summer  vacations  were  passed  in  rambling  ascribed  to  him.  He  wrote  also  for  the  '^For' 
among  the  hills  and  moors  of  his  native  land,  eign  Quarterly,"  and  for  the  magazines.  In  the 
For  2  years  after  leaving  college,  about  1820,  he  intervals  of  leisure,  a  run  over  to  Edinburgh 
oooupied  himself  in  teaching  in  the  famUy  of  Mr.  brought  him  into  contact  with  Wilson,  Jeffrey, 
Charles  Buller,  when  hebe^mne  convinced  that  and  other  literary  celebrities,  whose  oonversa- 
not  the  ministry,  but  general  literature  was  his  tion,  doubtless,  recreated  and  quickened  his 
true  vocation.  His  first  work  was  a  translation  spirits,  as  well  as  his  mind.  In  the  course  of 
of  Legendre's  *^  Geometry,"  to  which  he  pre-  the  years  188S-'84,  he  published  in  "'  Eraser" 
fixed  an  ^' Essay  on  Proportion;"  and  the  next*  the  most  i>eculiar  and  remarkable  of  all  his 
the  ''Life  of  SchUler,"  the  beautiful  prose,  fine  works, — ^the  quaint,  the  whimsical,  the  pro- 
oritidsm,  and  manly  sentiment  of  which  must  found,  the  humorous,  andthepoe1»c  "Sartor  Re- 
have  convinced  his  friends  that  he  had  rightly  sartus,"  in  which  beseems  to  have  poured  all  the 
chosen  his  calling.  It  was  originally  published  accumulated  treasures  of  his  mind  and  heart, 
in  the  ''London  Magazine"  for  1828-^4)  to  which  Under  the  eccentric  guise  of  a  vagabond  (}er- 


appeared,  and  astonished  the  critics  by  the  &-  the  finest   poetry,  the   noblest   morals,  and 

edity  with  which  the  ease,  the  power,  and  the  the  wildest   humor  that  his  or  any  age  has 

grace  of  that  remarkable  work  had  been  trans-  produced.     The  strange  conceits  of  it|  and 

fbsed  into  another  tongue.    It  was  followed,  in  the  barbaric  rudeness  of  the  stylci  not  un- 

1827,  by  the  "  Specimens  of  German  Romance,"  touched  with  more  than  barluurio  splendor, 

wherein  the  exquisite  tales  of  Tieck,  Jean  Paul,  repelled   the    booksellers    from   it,   as   firom 

Musflsus,  and  Hoffmann  received  for  the  first  some  huge,  unknown  bomb-shell,  charged  with 

time  an  adequate  English  dress.    He  had  been  all  manner  of  combustibles.    Nor  did  it  readily 

married  the  previous  year  to  Miss  Welch,  a  find  a  public,  when  published,  but,  like  many 

linealdescendantof  John  Knox,  who  brought  to  other  new  things,  had  to  create  its  own  au- 

his  home  the  best  virtues  and  graces  of  the  es-  dience.    Since  Sien  it  has  come  to  be  more  en- 

timable  Scottish  female  character.  Residuig  for  thusiastically  and  fitiy  appreciated.    During  the 

a  little  while  in  Edinburgh,  they  then  removed  to  negotiations  for  the  printing  of  "  Sartor,"  Mr. 

a  small  estate  at  Graigenputtoch,  in  the  wildest  Carlyle  removed  to  London  (1884),  and  has 

gart  of  Dumfriesshire,  which  he  has  described  continued  to  reside  there  in  a  suburban  neigh* 
1  so  earnest  and  poetic  a  spirit  in  a  letter  to  borhood  at  Ohelsea.  His  marked  originality 
Qoethe,  with  whom  his  translations  had  brought  won  him  many  admirers,  while  his  genial- 
him  into  correspondence.  "Our  residence,"  he  ityand  humor  made  him  many  friends;  and, 
jTS,  "  is  not  in  the  town  itself,  but  15  miles  N.  fh>m  the  publication  of  "  Sartor  "  up  to  the  pres- 
.  of  it,  among  the  granite  hills  and  black  mo^  ent  hour,  his  pen  has  been  recognised  as  one  of 
nes  which  stretch  westward  through  Gallo-  the  great  powers  of  English  literature.  It  was 
way,  almost  to  the  Irish  sea.  In  this  wilderness  not,  however,  till  the  year  1887,  when  he 
of  heath  and  rock,  our  estate  stands  forth,  a  brought  forth  the  "  French  Revolution,  a  His- 
green  oasis,  a  tract  of  ploughed,  partly  enclosed,  tory,"  that  his  name  was  attached  to  his  works, 
and  planted  ground,  where  com  ripens,  and  and  he  became  known  beyond  a  select  and  in- 
trees  afford  a  shade,  although  surrounded  by  ner  circle.  While  he  was  preparing  that  mar- 
sea-mews  and  rough-wooUed  sheep."  He  then  vellous  production,  it  is  said,  ttxe  manuscript  of 
proceeds  to  paint  a  charming  picture  of  rural  and  the  1st  volume  was  burnt,  and  he  was  oom- 
oomestic  comfort  "  Piled  up  on  the  little  li-  polled  to  go  over  the  vast  fidd  of  reading  and 
brarv  table."  he  does  not  forget  to  add,  "  are  a  tabor  which  it  embraced  anew.  Not  so  much  a 
whole  cart-load  of  French,  ^rman,  American,  "history" — as  it  supposes  in  the  reader  a  con- 
and  English  periodicals,  whatever  they  may  be  siderable  familiarity  with  the  events  which  it 
worth."  It  was  in  this  solitary,  but  delightful  professes  to  portray— as  a  grand  collection  of 
retreat,  that  Mr.  Oarlyle  began  his  papers  for  historical  pictures,  painted  with  fire  and  dark- 
the  ^' Edinburgh  Review,"  the  first  of  wmch  that  nessi  it  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  most 
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luridly  TiTid  and  fearful  presentftftian  of  that  rto-  ia  the  "Westminster  ReTiew,^  while  in  Kc 

pendons  epoch  which  has  yet  been  made.     The  Bayne'a  "  Christian  Life,"  on  the  other  hand, 

moat  animated  delineations  of  Thiers  are  tame  there  is  a  yehement  but  honest  assault  npon 

beside  it,  aod  the  most  brilliant  sketches  of  the  nnevangelical  spirit  of  his  writings.    Bnt 

Lamartine  mere  oatltnes  in  charcoal  and  chalk,  the  time  has  hardly  come  for  a  perfect  and 

Bnt  it  has  this  defect,  that  the  philosophy  of  it  tmthfnl  appreciation  of  his  genins,  and  of  its 

ia  contemptnons  and  mocking^  and  it  depicts  inflnence  npon  the  moral  and  intellectnal  dee- 

the  yaried  and  gigantic  characters  which  stalk  tiny  of  the  19th  centory.  .  His   entire   ag- 

acroes  the  scene,  not  so  much  as  reqwnsible  nincance  has  not  yet  been  deyeloped.     In  the 

and  living  mortab,  as  the  mere  mechanical  opinion  of  many,  he  has  given  a  new  torn 

implements  of  some  tremendous  and  irresutible  to  the  whole  of  English  thought  and  crit- 

destiny.    The  honor  of  collecting  the  **Mis-  icion.  ^He  has  imparted  to  the  art  of  writ- 

oeUanies'^of  Mr.  Oarlyle  belongs  to  Mr.  R.  W,  ing  a  nobler    tone,    opened   it  to    a   wider 

Emerson,  of  Concord.    Mr.  Carlyle^s  studies  for  range,  infused  into   it  a  profounder   spirit; 

the  "•  French  ReTolntion**  deeply  interested  him  no   one   more  than  he   can  quicken  the  im- 

in  social  problems,  the  first  fruits  of  which  inter-  pulses  of  young  writers,  as  with  the  sound 

est  appeared  in  the  **  Chartism^  of  1839.  It  was  of  a  trumpet — ^no  one  lead  tiiem  to  richer  or 

hia  first  dash  at  the  great  practical  questions  of  better  sources.     If  his  wild  and  objurgatory 

the  day,  which  showed  that,  although  he  had  not  manner  has  somewhat  corrupted  style,  his  lofty 

considered  them  as  profoundly  or  as  hopefully  and  suggestive  thought  has  stimulated  senti- 

as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  had  yet  laid  them  ment ;  if  his  scheme  of  phUosophy  is  imperfect 

dose  to  his  heart     They  were  interrupted  as  a  whole,  his  occaaonal  and  disconnected 

lor  a  time  by  a  aeries  of  lectures  which  he  Tiews  are  full  of  grandeur,  of  beauty,  and  of 

delivered  in  London  from  1837  to  1840,  to  nu-  truth;  he  is  not  always  the  safe  guide,  but  is 

merous  and  excited  audiences,  on  "German  always  an  invaluable  help;  and  though  our  be- 

Literatnre,"  the  "History  of  Literature,"  the  nevolent  feeling  are  repulsed  by  tiie  atem  and 

^^Revolutions  of  Modem  Europe,"  and  "  Heroes  remorseless  indifference  to  the  individual  which 

and  Hero-Wordiip,"  the  last  of  which  alone  has  shows  itself  in  his  later  works,  we  may  still 

thus  far  been  published.    It  was  an  evidence  to  discover  beneath  the  incmstation  of  scorn  and 

most  of  his  leaders  of  two  things:  1,  that  the  callousness  which  has  grown  over  him  a  noblei 

atrangely  abrupt  and  tortuous  style,  which  was  fiery  souL 

perhaps  very  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  objects  CARMAGNOLA,  a  Sardinian  town,    pop. 

of  " Sartor" and  the  "French  Revolution,"  was  about  13,000,  on  the  river  MeUo,  in  the  prov- 

now  a  chronic    malady  with  him;   and,    2,  ince  of  Turin,  famous  for  its  extensive  trade  in 

that  the  beautiful  reverence  for  silent  intellec*  silks  and  for  its  silk  fairs,  which  annually  take 

toal  force  which  marks  his  articles  on  Goethci  place  in  June.    The  town  is  on  the  raUway  line 

Bums,  Schiller,  dec,  had  been  converted  into  oetween  Turin  and  Nice,  contains  sevez^  fine 

a  worship  of  mere  force  of  will  and  strong  ani-  streets  and  public  squares,  6  chiu-cbes,  2  con* 

mal  impulse.    The  tendency  to  this  sul^titu-  vents,  and  a  hospitaL 

tion  was  already  to  be  recognized  in  the  loud  CARMAGNOLA,  Fbaxtobsoo,  a  famous  C9i»- 

preference  for  banton  and  Mirabeau  in  the  dotiiere^  whose  real  name  was  Bussone,  bom 

** French  Revolution"  to  Robespierre;  but  it  about  1390,  in  the  above-described  town  of 

was  made  more  obvious  still  in  tne  "Heroes,"  Carmagnola,  the  name  of  whidi  he  adopted, 

and  in  his  next  work,  "  Past  and  Present."  The  son  of  a  peasant,  he  was  a  herdsman  in  hia 

In  1845  he  edited,  as  they  had  never  before  youth ;  but  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  duke 

been  edited,  with  some  insight  into  the  grand  of  Milan  (Filippo  Maria  Yisconti),  he  rapidly 

oharacterofthe  man,  the  "Letters and  Speeches  rose  in  rank,  and  aided  his  master  in  regain- 

of  Oliver  CromweU,"    in  which  work    his  ing  a  great  part  of  Lombardy,  and  in  extending 

literary  career   app^uv  to   have  culminated,  his  possesions.  The  duke,  however,  became  sus- 

The  "Latter-Day Pamphlets,"  which  appeared  piciousof  his  loyalty,  confiscated  his  property, 

in  1860,  and  in  which  he  resumed  his  discus-  oast  his  wife  and  children  into  prison,  and 

sions  of  social  questions,  are  only  remarkable  banished  him ;  upon  which  Carmagnola  entered 

lor  a  violent  imitation  of  himself  and  not  of  his  the  service  of  tiie  republic  of  Venice,  from 

better  self.    The  "Life  of  John  Sterling,"  in  which  he  received  the  appointment  of  genend* 

1851,  evinced  some  return  to  his  ancient  and  issimo.    He  wrested  Brescia  from  the  duke  iA 

genialmethodsbothof  expression  and  thought,  Milan,  and  entirely  routed  his  army  at  the 

but  the  subject  was  scarcely  large  enough  to  battie  of  Macalo  in  1427.    After  the  battie  he 

arouse  his  powers.     His  "Collected  Works"  released  his  prisoners,  which  was  frequentij 

were  publisned  in  London  in  1867-'58.    The  done  at  that  time  by  condoUiei%  but  incurring 

first  2  volumes  of  the  "  Life  of  Frederic  the  the  suspicions  of  the  Venetian  senate  for  doing 

Great,"  of  Prassia,  to  which  he  had  been  de-  so,  and  his  subsequent  military  operations  not 

voted  for  several  years  past,  was  published  in  proving  successful,  he  was  recalled  to  Venic<^ 

Sept  1868.    A  "Memoir  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  under  the  pretext  that  his  advice  was  needed 

Passages  selected  from  his  Writings,"  was  pub-  for  affairs  of  state,  placed  under  arrest,  accused 

lished  by  Thomas  Bcdlantyne  in  1856.    He  has  of  treason,  put  to  the  torture  and  beheaded, 

tbeen  most  elaborately  characterized  in  an  article  May  8, 1482. 
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CARMAGNOLE,  a  soDff  of  the  French  reign  now  about  700;  in  the  stricter,  abont  1,200. 

of  terror,  commeDoing  with  the  words:  There  are  90  oooyents  of  Carmelite  nuns,  in 

Madam'  Ydo  aoaU  promit,  ^ftob  of  which  the  number  is  restricted  to  21. 

each  stanza  ending  with :  ^^^  ^^  *^«»®  convento  is  in  Baltimore,  having 

JkmZnt  la  CdrmaanoU  ^®^  transplanted  from  the  lower  counties  of 

ViMUion^^^  Maryland,  where  it  was  founded  in  the  latter 

j>ucan<m/  part  of  the  18th  century.    The  Carmelites  of 

— The  same  name  was  also  applied  to  the  revo-  j^altimore  formerly  kept  an  academy  for  youns 

Intionary  costume  worn  by  many  of  the  terror-  ladies,  but  they  have  recently  given  it  up,  and 

ists.    It  is  further  applied  to    Savoyards  in  with  some  few  necessary  exceptions,  keep  the 

Paris,  who  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  strict   rule  of  St.  Teresa.     Notwithstanding 

Camiagnola;    and   the  same  town,  whether  their  austere  life,  it  is  remarkable  that  they 

Justly  or  not,  is  also  supnosed  to  be  in  some  generally  eojoy  good  health,  and  frequency 

manner  associated  with  tne  origin  of  the  two  attain  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

first- named  meanings  of  the  word.  CARMER,  Johaitn  Hbinbich  Easdob,  count, 

G  ARMEL^  a  range  of  limestone  hills  in  N.  W.  a  Prussian  statesman,  born  at  Oreuznach  in 

Palestine^  tenninatins  at  the  sea  by  thepromon-  1721,  died  at  his  estate  of  Rdtzen,  near  Glogau, 

tory  of  Mount  CarmeL   Carmel  is  celebrated  for  in  1801,  celebrated  for  his  law  reforms,  which, 

the  fertili^  of  its  sides  and  slopes,  and  although  under  the  name  of  AUgemeinei  Landreeht  (gen* 

oultivaUon  has  ceased,  enough  remains  in  the  eral  civil  law),  became  the  new  Prussian  code 

timber,  the  wild  olive,  and  the  pasture,  to  bear  of  law,  ratified  by  Frederic  William  U.,  June 

out  its  ancient  repute.    It  is  the  scene  of  some  1,1794. 

of  the  great  events  of  biblical  history,  and  was  CARMINE,  a  pigment  of  a  brilliant  scarlet 

the  retreat  of  the  prophet  Elgah  from  the  ty r-  color,  prepared  from  the  boiling  solution  of  coch- 

anny  of  Ahab  and  the  hate  of  JezebeL    The  ineal  by  adding  alum  and  carbonate  of  potash  or 

brook  Kishon  runs  at  the  foot  of  CarmeL  soda,  and  boiling  for  a  few  minntes.  The  liquid  is 

CARMELITES.  Mt  Carmel  appears  to  have  strained,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time, 
been  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  Jewish  asce-  when  the  combination  of  cochineal  and  alumina, 
tics,  and  often  furnished  a  secure  and  solitary  called  carmine,  is  deposited.  Oxide  of  tin  is  also 
retreat  to  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha.  made  use  of  to  obtain  a  similar  precipitate.  The 
After  the  Christian  era,  hermits  were  fond  of  separation  of  the  precipitate  is  hastened  by  the 
fixing  themselves  in  the  same  region,  and  hence  use  of  some  albuminous  matter,  as  white  of  egg 
appears  to  have  sprung  up  among  the  Carmel-  or  fish-glue,  by  the  coagulation  of  which  the 
itea  the  tradition  tnat  their  order  was  founded  carmine  is  collected.  Several  processes  are  in 
by  the  prophet  Elijah  upon  Mt  Carmel.  The  use  for  the  preparation  of  the  most  beautifid 
meet  trust  worth  V  historical  account  of  the  foun-  carmines,  l^at  made  by  Madame  Cenette  of 
dation  of  this  celebrated  order,  is  that  given  by  Amsterdam  is  said  to  be  of  so  brilliant  a  hue  as 
the  learned  BoUandists.  A  crusader  of  the  12  th  to  be  almost  painiil  to  the  eye.  It  is  thus  given 
century,  Berthold  of  Calabria,  made  a  vow  in  in  the  Annates  de  Finduitrie  :  Two  pounds  of 
the  heat  of  battle  to  embrace  a  monastic  life  if  the  finest  cochineal  in  powder  are  to  be  put  into 
he  obtained  the  victory ;  and  the  battle  being  a  vessel  containing  6  piulfuls  of  boiling  soft 
won,  fulfilled  his  vow  by  retiring  to  a  cave  on  water ;  and  the  boiling  is  to  be  continued  for 
Mt.  Carmel,  called  the  care  of  the  prophet  2  hours,  when  8  ounces  of  pure  saltpetre,  and 
Elijah.  He  was  accompanied  by  some  others,  soon  after  4  ounces  of  binoxalate  of  potaah, 
and  their  increasing  numbers  made  it  soon  ne-  are  to  be  added.  After  10  minutes  the  boiling 
oessary  to  build  a  monastery.  Berthold's  sue-  is  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  liquor  is  allowed  to 
cesser  obtained  a  rule  from  Albert,  patriarch  of  stand  for  4  hours.  It  is  then  to  be  drawn  off 
Jerusalem,  which  was  confirmed  by  Honorius  with  a  siphon  into  fiat  glazed  dishes,  and  left 
m.  in  1224.  Under  Alanus,  their  6th  generid,  for  8  weeks.  A  coating  of  mould  forms  upon 
the  Carmelites  migrated  to  Europe,  to  escape  the  surface,  which  is  to  be  nicely  removed  in  one 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Saracens,  and  a  piece ;  or  if  any  fragments  remain,  they  must 
modified  rule,  suited  to  the  western  climate  be  taken  out  with  the  gpreatest  care.  The  liquor 
and  manners,  was  adopted  and  approved  by  is  again  to  be  drawn  offwith  a  dphon,  leaving  the 
Innocent  IV.  This  order,  which  was  very  cake  of  carmine  in  the  dish,  when  it  is  to  be  care- 
severe,  extended  itself  widely,  and  gained  a  fnUy  dried  in  a  dean  shady  place. —As  carmine  is 
high  reputation  in  Eorope.  The  female  branch  deored  to  be  used  principally  as  rouge,  for  imitat- 
of  the  order  was  founded  by  F.  John  Soreth,  ing  the  softblu^  upon  thefidrest  cheeks,  it  is  an 
in  the  16th  century.  In  process  of  time,  especial  object  to  obt^  it  of  the  highest  degree 
great  relaxation  having  been  introduced  into  of  perfection ;  and  sodelicate  are  tibe  processes 
tiie  rule,  St  Teresa^  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross  of  the  French  that  the  result  is  affected  by  the 
(1662)  set  on  foot  m  Spain  a  reformation,  on  condition  of  the  weather,  and  the  best  carmine 
the  basis  of  the  original  rule  of  Albert,  as  mod-  is  only  made  on  bright  sunny  days.  Sir  Hum- 
ified by  Innocent  IV.  This  resnlted  in  a  divi-  phry  Davy  relates  an  incident  of  an  English 
sion  of  the  order  into  2  branches — one  of  the  manufiBcturer  agreeing  to  pay  £1,000  to  a 
milder,  and  one  of  the  stricter,  observance.  The  Frenchman  for  tne  secret  by  which  the  latter 
numb^  of  monks  in  the  milder  observance  is  made  so  superior  an  article ;  when  it  appeared 
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jBiattheod/diiEBreiioeiiitiMtwoiiiodeftofpfTO-  loftfaerereBiw,  and  of  bis  chief  oflkub  heiag 

pantion,  was  that  the  Freaclmuui  alwaysseieet-  prorided  for.    The  Carnatio  has  as  one  of  the 

ed  such  fine  bri^t  weather  as  the  Kng!iwhTnan  wealthy  proTiooes  been  the  eanse  of  oidlesi 

oonld  not  hope  to  oominand  in  his  own  country,  native  war&re  and  bloodshed,  bj  which,  who- 

Oaimine  was  accidentaUy  ^scoTored  by  a  Fran-  ever  was  yictor,  the  nnluqtpy  coUiTator  soffered 

eiscan  monk  at  Pisa,  in  preparing  a  medidoe  of  in  the  end ;  as  each  soooeasiTe  mler,  feeliDg  his 

oodkineal  and  aalt  of  tartar.  The  beantifal  pre-  tenore  uncertain,  only  cared  to  make  revenne 

eipitate,  howoTer,  was  soon  fonnd  to  be  moeh  while  the  power  lasted,  an  example  which  was 

better  adapted  for  giving  a  rich  bloom  to  the  but  too  closely  imitated  by  his  nnscmpnloiis 

cheeks  of  uir  maidens;  and  hence  it  aooo  as-  ministers  and  officials.  The  Gamatic  is  now  in- 

•mned  an  importance  which  it  still  retains,  doded  within  the  administration  of  the  presi- 

Its  nse  is  extended  to  the  manofactnre  of  the  dency  of  Madras.    The  prindpal  occupation  of 

best  red  inks,  to  nlk  dyeing,  to  the  prqiara-  the  inhabitants  is  agricnltnre,  the  land  bong 

tion  of  artificial  fiowera,  and  as  a  pigment  in  hdd  either  by  Brahmins  who  coltiTate  it  by  hired 

water  colors  and  miniatnre  painting.    Its  high  labor,  or  by  the  former  himseUl    Riee  is  the 

Tidne  has  rendered  it  an  otgect  to  prepare  it  of  chief  production,  of  which  2  crops  are  taken 

different  degrees  of  pority,  according  to  the  off  theaame  grcandintheyear,  if  thefoeilities 

miantity  of  alnmina  mixed  with  it;  and  it  is  of  irrigation  admit  it:     Cotton  is  grown  in 

elso  adulterated  by  mixing  with  it  more  or  less  fovorsMe  sitoations,  and  npcm  the  high  land  in 

of  the  cheaper  Termilioo.    As  the  pure  car-  the  interior  of  the  province  millet,  soger,  and 

mine   is   wholly  soluble    in  ammonia^  these  indigo  are  raised. 

ingredients  are  easily  detected,  separated,  and       OARNEADES,  a  Greek  philoeoper  of  the 

estimated.  sceptic  school,  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 

OARMOE,  or  Kabvoi,  an  island  of  Korway,  so-called  8d  academy,  bom  at  Cyiene,  217  B.  0^ 

lying  at  the  entrance  of  Bukke  fiord,  in  the  died  at  the  age  of  86  or  90.    Of  the  incidents  of 

NorUi  sea,  21  m.  kmg,  average  breadth  5  m.;  his  life  very  little  is  known,  but  of  his  brilliai^ 

pop.  6,890.  qualities  as  a  philosopher  and  a  rhetorician, 

OARMONA,  a  Spanish  town,  pop.  in  1862,  there  is  abundant  testimony  in  the  works  of 

16,121, 18  m.  from  oeville,  is  a  place  of  much  clasdo  authors.    In  Athena^  at  that  time  the 

antiauity,  and  was  once  strongly  fortified.    It  metropolis  of  art  and  science,  he  became  a 

stanos  on  an  isolated  hill,  surrounded  by  old  student   of  the  stoic  and   sceptic  doctrines, 

Moorish  widls,  has  venerable  churches,  a  uni-  especially  those  of  Chrysippus,  of  whom  he 

versity  of  Saracenic  architecture,  several  manu-  afterwaHi  became    the  most  formidable  op- 

foctories,  and  an  annual  foir.  ponent.    He  had  essentially  a  critical  miira, 

OABK AO,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart-  powerfol  in  analyns,  but  weak  in  synthesis, 

ment  of  Morbihan,  pop.  8,838.    Near  it  are  while  Chrysippus  tanght  the  absolute  identity 

more  than  5,000  granitio  obelisks  of  druidical  of  human  reason  and  the  inteUectual  powor 

origin,  which  stand  perpendiaularly  in  11  rowa  pervading  the  universe,  thus  constructing  a 

parallel  to  the  coast  philosophical  system  which  bears  a  strong  re- 

CARNATIO,  an  ancient  province  of  British  semblance  to  modern  pantheism,  Gameades 
India  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Its  hastened  to  destrov  all  illusions  on  the  supv- 
limits  are  ill  defined,  but  it  is  commonly  thought  human  nature  of  the  soul,  and  miuntained  die 
to  extend  from  Gape  Oomorin  tolat.  IG*'  N.,  and  absolute  acatalepsy,  or  absolute  incapability  of 
from  the  coast  line  to  an  average  of  about  80  the  mind  to  comprehend  any  subject  beyond  its 
m.  inland.  The  province  is  separated  into  2  own  human  sphere.  So  direct  was  bis  an  tag- 
parts  by  the  eastern  Ghauts,  which  run  par-  onism  to  the  doctrines  of  Chrysippus,  that  he  is 
allel  with  the  coast,  and  which  cause  a  con-  said  to  have  remarked :  **  Without  Chrysippus 
nderable  difference  in  climate  between  the  there  would  be  no  Gameades.''  Whether  it  be 
table-land  and  the  sea-board ;  the  latter,  in  dry  true  or  not,  that  whenever  he  ventured  into  a 
weather,  is  the  hottest  part  of  India,  the  ther-  philosophical  debate  with  Chrysippus,  he  took  a 
mometer  sometimes  standing  at  130°  in  the  dose  of  hellebore  to  stimulate  his  mental  focnl- 
shade.  The  rivers  of  the  Gamatic  are  the  Pan-  ties,  his  eloquence  was  considered  so  irresbtible, 
nalr,  the  Pidair,  the  Coleroon,  and  the  Yaigaru.  his  logic  so  forcible,  that  more  than  a  century 
The  inhabitants  ore  chiefly  Hindoos.  The  Car-  later  Cicero  said :  *'  Him  I  would  not  care  to  chal- 
natio  includes  the  cities  of  Madras  and  Pon-  lenge  in  debate,  but  would  rather  {Mropitiate  him, 
dicherry,  beside  the  important  towns  of  Arcot,  and  implore  his  silence."  Pierre  Bayle  called 
Madura,  Ta^jore,  Trichinopoly,  Nellore,  and  Gameades  a  destroying  angel  in  philosophy, 
Vellore.  It  was  formerly  inclnded  in  the  do-  and  said  that  his  eloquence  mdted  every 
minions  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  theconten-  thing  like  wax.  One  fact  is  related  showing, 
tions  arising  from  a  disputed  succession  first  indeed,  that  in  some  instances  the  eloquence  ot 
brought  the  French  and  English  into  collision,  Gameades  was  dreaded  like  something  demoni- 
and  ended  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Gamatic  un-  acal.  In  162  B.  G.,  when  he  hod  been  sent  to 
der  the  British  infiuence,  which  was  completely  Rome  as  one  of  8  commissioners  of  the  Athenian 
effected  in  1801,  when  the  reigning  nabob  Azim  commonwealth,  he  undertook  to  give  the  Roman 
ul  Omrah  transferred  it  to  the  East  India  com-  barbarians  a  sample  of  his  dialectic  powers.  He, 
pany  on  condition  of  receiving  a  pension  equal  to  therafore,  one  day  made  a  speech  in  &vor  of 
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Jnstioe,  and  the  next  day  one  in  opposition.  limits  of  bis  mind,  ia  safficient  for  all  practical 

His  arguments  on  either  side  were  so  con  vino-  parposes.    The   probabUitj    of  a  perception 

ing,  and  seemingly  unanswerable,  that  the  so-  stands  in  proportion  to  the   doseness  with 

yere  Cato  became  afraid  lest  the  public  mind  which  it  oorreeponds  to  a  chain  of  other  per* 

shouid  be  corrupted  by  such  an  exhibition  of  ceptions  previonsl/  tested  and   sifted. — ^Thns 

plausible  arguments  for  immorality  and  injns-  much  may  be  designated  as  the  affirmative  or 

tice  as  wdl  as  for  morality  and  justice.    In  dogmatical  portion  of  the  philosonhy  of  Oar* 

order  to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  example,  neades;  the  practical  portion  was  his  criticism 

Cato  insisted  upon  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  of  the  then  existing  philosophical  systems.  The 

diplomatic  business  for  which  Gameades  had  force  of  these  criticisms,  which  was  estimated 

come  to  Rome.    In  hia  blunt  rectitude,  Oato  so  very  highly  by  his  contemporaries,  is  based 

was  unable  to  comprehend  that  excessive  men-  merely  open  the  supposition,  not  contested  at 

tal  refinement  to  which  the  Greek  philosophers  that  *time,  that  the  afirmationa  and  negaUoofl 

had  attained,  and  which  enabled  them  to  handle  of  human  language  comprise  all  existing  possi* 

the   sublimest  conceptions  of  the  soul  as  so  bilities,  so  that  if  both  should  be  refuted,  a  nan 

many  intellectual  toys.    In  private  life  Oar-  eat  would  be  proven.    A  simple  **  either— -or'* 

neades  seems  to  have  been  very  respectable,  ac-  is  the  whole  working  capital  of  this  method  of 

cording  to  the  moral  standard  of  his  age.    The  reasoning,  which  constituted  the  glory  of  the 

character  of  his  philosophy,  as  oompaSred  with  sophists  of  old.    Thus,  for  instance,  Gameades 

the  abstract  metaphysical  theories  of  his  adver-  pretends  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  (}od  by 

saries,  would  seem,  however,  to  point  to  more  the  following  strain  of  reasoning :  God  is  either 

worldly  propensities.    That  he  was  an  active  a  rational  and  sensitive  being,  or  he  is  not.    If 

politician,  appears  from  the  fact  of  his  having  he  is,  then  he  would  be  subject  to  sensations 

Deen  a  diplomatic  agent  of  a  country  in  which  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  to  likes  and  dislikes; 

the  closest  attention  to  public  affairs  was  the  but  if  so,  he  would  be  a  changeable  being,  and, 

only  road  to  public  office.    He  enjoyed  life,  and  as  such,  liable  to  destruction.    On  the  other 

detested  that  singular  sublimity  of  sentiment  hand,  if  God  ia  not  a  rational  and  sensitive  be- 

which  led  some  of  his  stoic  opponents  to  com*  ing,  then  he  could  not  have  been  the  creator  of 

mit  suicide  in  order  to  dissolve  their  individual  reason  and  sensation.    Again:  Gk>d  is  either 

Bonis  into  that  of  the  universe.    When  he  was  finite  or  infinite.    If  the  latter,  then  he  would 

told  that  the  stoic  Antipater  had  taken  poison,  be  motionless,  and  therefore  inactive ;  if  the 

he  exclaimed:  "Has  he,  indeed?    Why,  then,  former,  there  would  be  somethiug  that  waa 

it  btimethatltootake — ^^    His  friends  started  more  than  he,  because  limiting  him.    Again: 

back,  but  Oarneades,  after  a  short  pause,  added,  God  cannot  he  either  with  or  without  virtue, 

with  cheerful  smile;  "...  that  I,  too,  take  a  If  he  be  without  virtue,  he  would  be  wicked; 

good  glass  of  wine."    Still  the  enjoyment  of  but  if  he  had  virtue,  he  would  be  human,  be- 

life  never  lessened  his  philosophical  zeaL    It  is  cause  virtue  has  existence  only  as  the  opposite 

stated  that  he  was  fh&quently  so  absorbed  in  of  sin,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  property 

meditation  that  he  forgot  to  take  his  meals,  of  a  being  in  which  such  a  contrast  is  out  of  the 

He  was  not  an  author,  so  at  least  says  Pin-  question. — ^By  similar  arguments  Oarneades  gets 

torch,  but  transmitted  his  doctrines  to  his  dis-  rid  of  all  general  ideas  of  morality,  human 

ciples  by  word  of  mouth,  like  Socrates.    It  is  rights,  duties,  &c.    But  when  he  seems  to  have 

to  Olitomachus  of  Oarthage,  one  of  his  disciples,  destroyed  every  thing,  he  suddenly  turns  round, 

that  antiquity  owed  the  preservation  in  writing  concluding  that   all  these    arguments  prove 

of  hb  doctrines.— So  far  as  tiie  philosophy  of  merely  that  absolute  metaphysical  knowledge 

Oarneades  is  known  by  the  statement  of  Bextus  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  imposdble — ^that  man 

Empiricus,  its  substance   may  be   condensed  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  probabilities  and  ex» 

thus :  Every  perception  is  a  certain  change  or  pediendes,  which  are  amply  sufficient  to  secure 

movement  in  a  sensible  being,  bringing  to  con-  his  well-being.    Thus,  after  all,  the  net  result 

sciousness  first  itself  and  secondly  some  object  of  his  scepticism,  which  in  his  time  terrified  so 

without.    In  respect  to  the  object,  the  peroep-  many  grave  philosophers,  is  but  a  snug  littie 

tion    is   either  true  or  false ;  in   respect  to  piece  of  practical  business  philosophy,  a  self- 

the  one  who  perceives,  either  probable  or  im»  complacent  smile   at  the  fruitiess   efforts   of 

probable.    There  exists  no  test  (criterion^  to  those  who  are  striving  to  solve  the  deep  enig- 

decide  on  the  truth  or  untruth  of  a  perception,  mas  of  divinity  and  numanity,  or  persuading 

that  is  to  say,  on  the  relation  which  the  per-  themselves  that  they  have  succeeded  in  doing 

oeption  bears  to  tiie  object  by  whidi  it  is  so. 

caused.    There  is  no  objective  certainty,  or  a  OABNEIA  (Gr.  KapMia),  a  national  festival 

guaranty  that  real  existing  things  are  essentially  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  celebrated  in  honor  of 

reproduced  by  the  human  perception.    Hence  Apollo,  and  in  the  Spartan  month  Oameios. 

no  apodicticol  assertion,  whether  affirmative  or  The  festival  lasted  9  days,  during  which  the 

negative,  is  justifiable.  Nay,  this  very  assertion  Spartans  were  not  allowed  to  enter  upon  a  hos- 

that  there  is  no  certainty,  does  not  convey  any  tile  campaign. 

certainty.    But  whatever  the  relation  of  human  OARNEIIAN  (Lai  eamu,  flesh),  one  of  the 

peit^ption  to  reality,  to  man  himself  the  mere  numerous  varieties  of  the  quartz  &mily  of  min« 

probability,  the  test  of  which  ties  within  the  erals.    (See  Aaaxs.)    It  is  found  resembUxig 
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fledi  in  its  eoloHi  whence  its  nsme.    By  ex-  rongfa  stones  is  not  nnctised  in  this  ooimtry, 

posnre  to  the  son  and  heking,  the  colors  are  thej  are  not  regardea  as  of  any  Taloe. 

deepened   Together  with  af;ate8,canielians  are  GARNIGOBAR,  the  narthernmost  of  the 

qnarried  in  grrat  qnantities  in  different  parts  of  Nicobar  iatanda^  in  the  haj  of  Benj^    It  is 

Hindostan,  particolariy  in  the  region  of  Oani«  about  40  m.  in  cironmference,  low,  densely 

htKf^  whence  the  name  ooaunomy  i^n^lied  to  wooded,  and  very  ferdle.    A  settlement  was 

them  all  of  Oambay  stones.    They  are  also  formed  here  by  the  Danes  in  17M,  bat  was 

broof^t  to  the   li4>idary  woifcshopa  at  this  soon  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  mihealthi- 

place  firom  different  parts  of  Gozerat,  to  be  nessctfthedimate. 

worked  up  into  round  and  11^  necklaces,  beadSi  G  ABNIOLA  (Ger.  £rain\  a  dnchy  of  Ans- 
braeelets,  armlets,  seals,  marblei^  chess  men,  tria,  in  the  goTemraent  of  Laybach,  kinsdom  of 
■tnds,  rings,  dca,  which  make  the  most  impor^  Blyna,  between  lat  46**  10'  and  46**  20'  K^  long, 
tant  eommerdal  item  next  to  doth,  and  give  IS"*  50'  and  16**  26'  E. ;  bounded  N.  by  Cann- 
employment  in  their  mannfactnre  to  neariy  thia,  £.  by  Btyria  and  Croatia,  8.  by  Groatin 
2,000  people,  in  75  large  and  26  small  workshops,  and  the  district  called  Hungarian  Litto- 
Tlie  information  rdaAing  to  the  quarrying  and  rale  or  Etkstenland,  W.  by  the  drde  of 
working  the  stones  is  m>m  the  accounts  sent  Goertz;  area,  8,845  sq.  m.;  nop.  505,886,  the 
on  from  India  with  the  specimens  for  the  great  bulk  of  whom  belong  to  the  Slayic  races.  It  is 
exhibition  in  London  in  1851.  Between  the  a  mountainous  region,  trayersed  by  branches  of 
Bowa  Gore  and  Bowa  Abbas  hills,  on  the  plain,  the  Gamiolan  Alps,  abounding  in  curious  grot- 
are  small  mounds,  in  which  the  stones  are  toes,  caverns,  and  underground  passages,  and 
quarried  by  tiie  Bheels  of  tiie  district.  They  presenting  many  snow-ca^ied  summits,  several 
amk  shafts,  and  excavate  horisontal  galleries,  oi  which  are  about  10,000  feet  higli.  It  is  nd- 
working  underground  with  lamps.  The  stones,  ther  so  well  watered  nor  so  fertile  as  the  n«gfa- 
beinff  brought  to  the  surfiice  and  sorted,  are  boring  districts  of  the  empire,  the  only  river  of 
purchased  of  the  miners  in  the  village  c^  Rut-  note  being  the  Kulpa,  and  the  lakes  being 
tonpoor,  by  the  contractoror  his  agents.  When  mostly  very  smalL  The  southern  part  produces 
a  considerable  quantity  is  collect^  a  trendi  is  fruits  and  a  fine  variety  of  flax;  bees  and  silk- 
dug  in  a  field  2  feet  in  depth  and  8  in  breadth,  worms  are  extensively  reared,  and  in  some  dis- 
In  this  a  fire  is  made  wiUi  the  dung  of  gONSts  tricts,  wheatjbariey,  and  the  grape  are  largely 
and  cows,  and  upon  it  earthen  pots  containing  cultivated,  with  minerals,  Gamiola  is  ridily 
the  stones  are  placed  in  rows,  llie  fire  is  kept  gifted.  Its  famous  ouicksilver  mines  at  Idria 
np  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  when  the  chatties  are  once  produced  up wara  of  1 6,000  ow t  per  annum, 
removed,  and  the  stones  niled  away.  These  and  ml  yield  from  8,800  to  8,500  cwt  Iron, 
once  a  year  are  carted  to  Nemodra,  then  sent  lead,  coal,  marble,  days,  and  predous  stones 
down  the  river  in  canoes  to  Baroach,  and  thence  are  also  found.  There  are  manuuctures  of  iron, 
in  boats  to  Gambay.  The  mannfactnre  of  beads  steel,  fine  linen,  wooUen,  fiannel,  worsted  stock- 
from  the  rough  stone  is  thus  conducted:  The  ings,  lace,  leather,  wooden  ware,  Ac  The  ex- 
atones,  brought  to  a  convenient  sixe,  are  chip-  ports  comprise  several  of  the  above  artidea,  to- 
ped into  a  rounded  form  upon  the  point  of  an  gether  with  hats,  ffiass,  wax,  wine,  and  flour; 
iron,  standing  inclined  in  the  ground.  Another  and  the  imports,  salt,  oU,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
workman  then  takes  them,  and  fixing  a  number  doths,  cattle,  and  fhiit  The  inhabitants  are 
of  equal  size  in  wooden  or  bamboo  clamps,  temperate  and  industrious.  The  Lutheran  re- 
mbs  them  on  a  coarse,  hs^  polishing  stone;  formation  made  great  prepress  here  at  first,  but 
they  are  then  transferred  to  another  man,  who  was  checked  by  vigorous  efforts,  and  Roman 
secures  them  in  damps,  and  rubs  them  on  aU  Gatholicism  is  now  the  predominant  religion, 
thdr  sides  against  a  ground  j)olidiing  board,  — Gamiola  was  subdued  oy  the  Romans  at  an 
smeared  with  a  composition  of  emery  and  lac.  early  period,  and  was  occupied  by  a  Slavic  tribe 
The  final  polish  is  given  by  putting  several  in  the  6th  century.  It  was  Ghristianized  in  the 
hundreds  or  thousand  of  the  heads  into  a  stout  8ch  century,  became  a  margraviate  under  the 
leathern  bag,  about  2  feet  long  and  10  or  12  succeaaors  of  Gharlemagne,  was  governed  alter- 
inches  in  diameter,  with  some  emerv  dust  and  natdy  by  the  dukes  of  Austria  and  Garinthia, 
the  cornelian  powder  obtained  in  boring  the  and  in  the  12th  century  was  erected  into  a 
holes  through  the  beads.  The  mouth  of  the  duchy.  It  was  then  held  by  the  powerild 
bag  is  tied  up,  and  a  fiat  thong  is  bound  around  dukes  of  Tyrol,  until  the  extinction  of  that 
its  centre.  Two  men  seated  at  opposite  ends  family  in  1885,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  room  then  roll  it  back  and  forth  between  of  the  counts  of  Groerts,  who  were  succeeded  by 
them,  keeping  up  the  operation  fh>m  10  to  15  the  house  of  Austria  in  1365.  By  the  treaty  of 
days,  the  bag  being  kept  moistened  with  water.  Vienna  in  1800,  it  was  ceded  to  France,  and 
When  the  beads  are  well  polished,  thev  are  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Illyria;  but 
pttned  to  the  workmen  who  bore  the  holes,  restored  to  Austria  in  1814.  Garnida  has  been 
This  is  ^one  by  means  of  a  sted  drill  tipped  divided  since  1840  into  10  districts.  Laybach 
with  a  smdl  diamond,  the  work  being  kept  wet  is  the  capital,  and  the  Garniolan  diet,  composed 
by  water  dripping  upon  it — Gamdian  is  a  of  82  members,  assembles  there, 
common  mineral  in  many  locdities  in  the  Uni-  GARNIVAL,  a  festivd  observed  in  most 
ted  States;  but  inasmudi  as  the  working  of  Roman  Gatholic   countries  immediatdy   be- 
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fore  the  oonunenoement  of  Lent,  bnt  celebrated  ernment  prize  oz,  preceded  by  mnsiO|  and  ao- 
with  more  parade  in  Rome  and  Venice  than  anj  companied  \>j  a  numeroos  train  of  batchers  fan- 
other  cities.  Its  name  is  doabtleas  derived  from  tasticaUj  dressed,  is  led  l^rough  the  streets. 
the  Latin,  cami  vale^  &rewell  to  meat^  as  from  The  ox  is  covered  with  tapestry,  and  bis  head 
Ash  Wednesday,  the  1st  day  of  Lent,  a  strict  teait  adorned  with  laurel  Formerly  the  ox  bore  on 
is  observed  for  40  days.  Much  dispute  exists  his  back  a  child,  called  roi  des  batu^ken  (king 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  festival,  but  it  has  prob-  of  the  butchers),  decorated  with  a  blue  soai^ 
ably  come  down  from  the  Saturnalia  of  pagan  and  holding  a  sceptre  in  the  one  hand  and  a  swoid 
Rome,  modified  by  the  early  Ohristians  into  a  in  the  other.  He  now  follows  the  ox  in  a  tri- 
feast  during  the  several  days  preceding  the  nmphal  car,  but  without  his  sword  and  sceptre. 

Saat  fast  of  40  days,  generally  supposed  to  — The  carnivd  in  Italy  is  much  the  same  in  tiie 
ve  been  instituted  byTelesphorus,  bishop  of  diflEerent  cities  where  it  is  celebrated;  that  of 
Rome,  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  Venice  is  by  no  means  as  brilliant  as  in  former 
The  carnival  has  been  observed  with  more  or  days,  and  it  will  be  therefore  sufficient  to  de- 
leas  enthusiasm  during  the  course  of  centuries  in  scribe  that  of  Rome.  *It  extends  over  the  11 
all  kingdoms  over  which  the  Roman  church  has  days  which  immediately  precede  Ash  Wednes- 
held  principal  sway,  but  it  appears  to  be  most  day,  though  only  8  days  are  actually  given  up  to 
anitea  to  the  genius  of  the  Italian  people,  being  its  festivities,  the  2  Sundays  and  Friday  not  be- 
kept  up  by  them  with  undying  spirit,  while  in  ing  included,  tcom  motives  of  religion.  The  fee- 
other  lands  it  has  frequently  languishea  or  fallen  titties  are  held  in  the  Gorso,  and  the  street  im- 
into  utter  neglect  The  only  relic  of  it  remaining  mediately  ad[]oining,  to  whidi  the  show  is  con- 
in  England,  or  ever  introduced  into  the  English  fined,  llie  Oorso  is  about  a  mUe  long,  but  very 
portions  of  North  America,  consists  in  the  ob-  narrow,  being  on  an  average  only  about  85  fe^ 
aervanoe  of  Shrove  Tuesday.  In  Paris  ^e  car-  broad,  and  lined  by  lofty  houses,  nearly  all  of 
nival  takes  place  during  the  6  or  6  weeks  pre-  which  are  built  witli  overhanging  balconie^ 
ceding  Ash  Wednesday,  and  is  marked  by  tiie  with  especial  reference  to  this  spectacle ;  and 
frequency  of  masked  and  fancy  balls  in  private  where  permanent  balconies  are  wanting,  tempo- 
society,  and  at  the  various  places  of  public  rary  structures  of  wood  are  frequently  erected, 
amusement ;  such  balls,  to  which  the  public  is  Thus  persons  on  opposite  balconies  are  brought 
indiscriminately  admitted,  having  been  first  per-  within  speaking  dLstance,  or  near  enough  to  ex- 
mitted  by  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  in  1715.  change  bouquets  and  sugar-plums.  The  street 
During  the  festivities,  masks  appear  in  the  beneaUi  is  densely  filled  with  carriages  and  foot 
streets  only  on  the  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tnes-  passengers,  and  all  are  brought  so  dose  together 
day  preceding  Lent,  and  at  Mi-Car^me  or  mid-  as  to  act  and  react  upon  eadi  other.  The  sport 
lent  Thursday.  On  these  days  a  number  of  per-  does  not  last  through  the  whole  of  each  day,  but 
sons  in  disguise,  many  of  them  mnsked,  and  only  from  about  2  o'clock  until  dark,  during  the 
exhibiting  all  sorts  of  foUj^  parade  the  streets,  short  days  of  February.  Jf  the  weather  is  &- 
principally  the  northern  boulevards,  and  im-  vorable,  as  much  of  the  exhilaration  of  the  scene 
mense  crowds  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on  depends  upon  sunshine,  a  stranger  will  on  first 
footy  assemble  to  -witness  the  gayeties  of  the  beholding  the  carnival  become  madly  excited 
scene.  The  carnival  was  prohibited  in  1790,  andfullyenter  into  its  spirit  in  spite  of  himself^ 
and  no  more  celebrated  until  the  appointment  solemn  as  his  deportment  may  usually  be. 
of  Naploeon  Bonaparte  as  first  consul.  Its  res-  The  dull  and  sombre  fronts  of  the  houses  seem 
toration  was  a  cause  of  great  loy  to  the  Paris-  suddenly  to  have  put  on  liveries  of  blooming  col- 
ians,  and  for  some  years  nothing  could  exceed  ors.  Pieces  of  brilliant  cotton,  cloth,  or  silk, 
the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  costumes  dis-  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  are  hung  over  the  bal- 
played  upon  this  annual  festival;  but  it  has  now  conies,  while  innumerable  streamers  of  the 
lost  many  of  its  charms,  and  the  masks  are  com-  same  hues  fiutter  in  the  breeze.  Far  as  the  eye 
paratively  few.  After  parading  the  streets,  the  can  reach,  the  balconies  are  crowded  with  in- 
masks  repair  for  the  night  to  the  various  masked  numerable  spectators,  many  of  them  beautiful 
balls  of  everv  description,  which  then  abound  and  gayly  dressed  women.  The  course  below  is 
in  the  capital.  The  public  masked  balls  take  tiironf;ea  with  2  rows  of  carriages,  moving  in 
place  on  fixed  days  throughout  the  carnival,  opposite  directions  and  filled  with  gay  parties; 
being  given  at  almost  all  the  theatres ;  the  most  while  crowds  of  pedestrians  mingle  among  the 
select  being  at  the  opera  houses,  where  they  vehicles,  who,  clad  in  every  variety  of  costume 
oommence  at  midnight  and  are  kept  up  until  that  ludicrous  fancy  can  suggest,  and  masked, 
daybreak.  A  motley  throng  of  jaded  maskers  play  every  imaginable  prank  within  the  bounds 
of  both  sexes  may  then  be  seen  for  an  hour  or  of  decency.  A  dozen  masks  wiU  sometimes  gath- 
two  about  the  Boulevards,  and  swarming  in  the  er  together  on  the  back  of  a  carriage,  regardless 
oaf^  to  breakfast.  Citizens  and  strangers  have  of  the  occupants,  vociferating  in  a  leash  of  lan- 
the  privilege  of  going  to  these  balls  in  plain  guages,  ana  one  and  all  in  the  street  or  on  the 
clothes  and  unma^ed,  although  the  ladies  gen-  balconies  engage  with  heart  and  soul  in  pelt- 
en^y  appear  with  masks  and  fancy  costumes. —  ing  others  far  and  near  with  fiowers,  bonbonsi 
The  procession  of  the  hcBt^grtu  (the  fkt  ox)  has  and  confetti.  For  some  time  before  the  carni- 
for  ages  past  been  celebrated  at  Paris,  on  the  val  begins  flowers  are  brought  into  Rome  in 
Sunday  and  Tuesday  before  Lent  when  the  gov-  exhaustlesa  profusion,  and  exposed  for  sale  in 
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IB  io  w&tt  iht  CB^btT  ^T^dDflB  £i[^H  and 
of  erery  pane;  eoitiy  bouqneU  (]/  hotrhovM  wed  to  pvade  the  Conot. — Ercrf  dcjr  of  die 
flowcn  bong  ranged  side  bj  side  with  the  wild  Mieqyede  then  k  a  nee  by  qiiriie 
growth  of  the  ('angmf^tML  The  booboos  m  but  withoot  ridcn.  Abooi  5  o^dock 
Bo€  ea  ibondeDt  bat  still  ere  laed  eztensTdj;  tioas  begin  for  the  nDmiiig  of  then 
while  the  eoolietti,  which  era  Doching  bat  pellete  Moonted  dngoone  trat  «p  end  down,  the 
ci  lime  eboot  the  size  of  a  pea,  era  ecattmd  in  Cono,  the  carriagee  era  wididrawn  into  bj- 
m3rriade,  and  fonnqcdteaflenoasweapoaof  at-  rtraeta»  and  pedei&aiis  ahxie  ara  IdL  Mean- 
taek,  eq>eciaDj  if  saddeolj  dashed  into  tbefiiee  while  the  hones  whidi  era  to  ran  hara  been 
as  they  often  era  firoia  the  band,  or  Uown  ooi  brooghi  to  the  itarting'jiMuit  in  the  PSana  del 
of  a  tin  tnbe^  The  ooating  flies  off  these  eon-  Popokv  Eadi  one  is  hdd  bj  his  groom  in  a 
fetii  into  lime  dost,  with  which  penons  become  showy  nmlonn,  and  they  are  fcqiiwil^inboanda 
m>  eoTered  from  head  to  fool  as  to  reaembla  nntfl  the  hoar  for  starting  amTa%  by  a  rape 
BuDers.  A  few  yean  since,  a  yoang  £ng-  stretched  across  the  CoraoL  So  impatient  are 
fish  noUeman,  noted  fer  his  eoeentridty  ai^  the  animals,  howerer,  so  fiilly  ezcsled  by  the 
aenickes  prodigality  with  his  money,  was  in  tnmnlt  of  the  seene,  that  it  is  aimost  impowiHe 
Bone  dnriog  the  carniTaL  Hiring  an  apartment  to  prarent  them  from  leaping  otct  the  root 
on  the  Cono,  he  literslly  choked  it  with  bonbons  and  dashing  onward,  while  in  their  stmgpes 
and  confetti,  and  for  a  angle  feat,  filling  a  laiga  thej  do  freqoently  get  their  fora  feet  ovei; 
barrel  with  these  missiles,  aided  by  his  serrant,  dragging  their  grooms  after  them.  The  boise^ 
he  dragged  it  into  the  beloony,  tipped  it  npoo  as  before  obavred,  hare  no  ridera,  bat  an 
the  balustrade,  and  watching  his  opportunity  goaded  on  in  the  race  by  metal  bdb  foil  of 
diowered  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  into  sharp  polnta,  which  are  fastened  to  their  trap- 
a  passing  carriage.  The  oonfectioaery  and  lima  pings,  and  at  erery  motion  pieroe  their  fledi; 
pills  fell  with  SQch  foroe,  that  they  started  a  as  they  feel  then  irritants  they  dash  madly 
panel  in  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  filled  it  oom-  forward,  and  the  fester  they  ran  the  mora 
^etely,  beside  nearly  smothering  the  occapantS|  crneUy  ara  they  goaded.  Tn^ancfs  hare  oo- 
and  scaring  them  oot  of  their  wits  by  the  ones-  corred  in  which  horses,  disooTering  the  came 
pected  aysianche,  A  complaint  was  entered  of  their  tonnent,  have  stopped  short  in  the 
against  him,  and  his  fun  suddenly  stopped  by  a  race,  bat  generally  as  soon  as  the  cable  is 
notice  from  the  police,  that  if  he  played  sodi  thrown  down  they  rash  with  fory  throo^  the 
antics  again,  he  would  be  obliged  to  qait  Borne.  Corso,  the  crowd  opening  to  give  them  a  pas- 
Every  day  of  the  masquerade  the  Cono  becomes  ssge  wid  closing  np  behind  them,  ontil  they  are 
more  crowded  and  more  animated,  till  on  the  stopped  by  a  piece  of  doth  which  is  sospcnded 
last  the  namber  and  q>irit  of  the  masks,  the  skir-  across  the  street  near  the  Venetian  psiaoe,  at 
mishes  of  bonbonsand  lime  dost,  and  the  shouts  the  Bipresa  di  Barberi,  so  called  from  Barbaiy 
and  enthusiasm  of  sll,  surpass  description.  Of  honn  being  the  ori^nal  racerL  At  this  point 
the  mass  which  elbow  one  another  through  the  the  Judges  are  assembled  to  decide  upon  the 
crowded  streets^  the  greater  part  are  in  their  race.  Goethe,  who  visited  Bome  in  1738,  nys 
<ndinary  garb,  though  diagaises  are  common  that  carriages  were  then  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
enough  not  to  attract  any  particular  notice.  Corso,  and  their  presence  rendered  it  so  narrow 
Among  the  most  usual  masks  are  panchinelloe  that  horses  often  dashed  themselves  against  the 
with  enormoos  noses,  and  protuberant  backs  wheeb  and  were  instantly  killed. — Speaking  of 
and  stomachs ;  harlequins  in  particolored  vest-  these  horses,  Madame  de  Sta^  in  her  ^  Corinne," 
ments,  with  daggere  of  lath ;  and  pantaloons  nys :  '^  They  arrive  with  neither  bridle  nor  aad- 
indul^ng  thmr  uraal  propensity  for  tliieving  by  die,  their  becks  on^  covered  with  brilliant  stofb, 
snatching  bouquets  from  the  hands  of  those  in  and  conducted  by  gayly  dressed  groom^  who 
passing  carriages.  Quack  docton  are  nomeronsi  manifest  the  most  impaadoned  interest  in  thdr 
with  catalogues  of  nostroms  for  all  imaginable  success.  They  place  the  steeds  bdiind  the 
diseases,  and  lawyere  in  gowns  and  wigs  whose  barrier,  and  their  impatience  to  be  fi^ee  is  ex- 
demeanor  Portia  could  scarce  ezoeL  8ome  of  oessive.  This  ardor  of  the  horses,  the  cries  of 
the  masks  carry  an  inflated  bladder  on  the  end  the  grooms,  make  at  the  instant  of  the  bairiePa 
of  a  stick,  with  which  they  deal  noisy  but  fell  a  real  dramatio  actw  The  horses  dash  for- 
harmless  blows.  Beside  the  carriages  such  as  ward,  the  grooms  cry  *•  Boom  I  room !'  with  in- 
ara  seen  every  day,  many  are  put  together  for  describable  transport.  They  accompany  their 
the  occasion  merely,  and  oonnst  of  fii^me-work  steeds  with  gesture  and  voice  as  long  as  they 
resting  upon  wheels,  and  made  to  assume  various  can  see  them.  The  horses  are  ss  jealous  of 
shapes,  such  as  ships  or  moving  forests.  Old  each  other  m  the  men.  The  pavement  flashes 
dwellm  in  Bome  compare  the  insignificanoe  of  fire  beneath  their  hoofe,  their  manes  stresm 
the  present  carnival  with  its  splendor  in  the  upon  the  wind,  and  their  desire  to  gain  the 
pasl^  and  tell  of  pageants  representing  eastern  prize,  thus  left  to  themselves,  is  so  great  that 
monarchs  followed  by  their  trains  of  African  some  on  arrival  at  the  ^oal  drop  dead  &t>m  the 
slaves;  can  of  victory  with  laurel-crowned  fury  of  the  race.  One  is  astonished  to  see  these 
Csoaan ;  Boman  processions  copied  from  tiioee  loose  horses  thus  ammat4^  by  personal  pasdons. 
of  the  ancient  city ;  ^e  triumph  of  Baochu^  They  reach  Uie  Venetian  palace,  and  it  is  worth 
forrounded  by  Sifenus  and  all  his  crew  of  while   to  listen  to  the  exdamationa  of  the 
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grooms  over  the  oonqnering  horses.      He  for  dition  for  a  limited  progression  on  land.    The 
whom  the  first  prize  had  been  gained,  went  cranium  is  remarkable  for  the  shortness  and 
down  on  his  knees  before  his  horse,  thanked  strength  of  its  facial  or  tooth-bearing  portion, 
him,  and  invoked  on  him  the  blessings  of  St.  and  for  the  crests  and  large  fossie  for  the  ao- 
Antiiony,  the  patrcm  of  animals.    It  is  general-  commodation  of  the  powerful  mnscles  of  masti- 
ly  at  the  close  of  daj  that  the  races  are  condnd-  cation ;  in  the  cats,  the  tentorium  cerebelli  is 
ed,  and  then  begins  another  kind  of  amusement  bony,  eyidentij  to  protect  the  brain  during  the 
less  piotoresque  but  very  obstreperous.      The  sudden  movements  of  leaping  upon  their  prey, 
windows  are  illuminated.    The  guards  abandon  and  the  whole  bony  structure  is  remarkably 
their  post  to  mingle  themselves  in  the  general  solid ;  the  lower  jaw  is  strong  and  short  in  pro- 
mirth.    Each  one  then  produces  a  little  taper  portion  to  the  carnivorous  propensity  of  the 
oalled  fnoccolo^  and  seeks  to  extinguish  those  of  genus.    Hie  vertebr®  of  the  neck  are  remark- 
others,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  his  own,  able  for  the  size  of  the  first  2 ;  the  dorsals 
all  the  while  repeating  changes  on  the  word  and  the  number  of  ribs  vary  from  13  (the  most 
^  kill '  with  amazing  velocity.      Oke  la  hella  common)  to  16 ;  the  lumbar  vertebra,  always 
prineipetsa  Ha  amnuugata !      Che  il  Hgnore  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  leaping  powers, 
MfoU   na    ammataato!    (meaning   literally,  vary  from  4  to  7;  the  sacrum  is  composed  of 
^  Kill  the  beautiful  princess !  kill  the  signer  several  vertebrss,  and  in  tiie  bears  is  remarka- 
abb6 1 ')  resounds  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  bly  broad,  for  tibe  support  of  the  body  in  their 
the  other.    The  crowd  is  now  assured  of  safety,  frequently  erect  position ;  ^e  tail  is  the  longest 
asnohorsesorcarriagesareallowed,  and  finally  in  the  most  active  species,  as  in  the  lion  and 
all  is  given  up  to  dissonant  tumult.    Meanwhile  the  panther.    The  Moulder  blade  is  flat  and 
night  advances,  the  noise  ceases  by  degrees,  broad ;  the  clavide,  when  not  entirely  wantinff, 
until  the  profoundest  silence  succeeds,  and  of  is  quite  rudimentary ;  the  humerus  is  arched, 
this  evening  there  remains  only  the  idea  of  a  short,  and  strong ;  the  bones  of  the  forearm 
confused  dream  which  has  changed  every  one^s  have  but  little  motion  on  each  other,  except  in 
existence,  which  for  a  moment  has  caused  the  the  urdde^  and  the  ulna  is  generally  placed  be- 
people  to  foroet  their  toils,  the  learned  their  hind  the  n^us,  both  of  them  in  tlie  seals  be* 
studies,  and  the  nobles  their  idleness.*'  ing  broad  and  fiat :   the  metacarpus  is  mudi 
GABNIVOBA  (Lat.  ea/mUy  fiesh^andtM^r^,  larger  in  the  digitigrades  than  in  the  planti- 
to  eat),  an   order  of  mammals   which  feed  grimes.    The  retractile  claws  of  the  fdidm  are 
upon  fiesh,  as  distinguished  from  the  herbvHMra^  described  under  the  article  Gat,  in  which  fam- 
or  vegetable-feeders.    This  order  has  been  di-  ily  t^ey  are  most  developed.     The  pelvis  is 
vided  into  various  groups  by  different  authors,  short,  and  its  bones  broad  and  fiat ;  the  thigh- 
some  including  in  it  the  oheiroptera  and  inuc^  bone  is  moderately  long,  and  directed  imm^- 
tivora^  and  otners  limiting  it  to  the  following  6  ately  downward,  except  in  the  seals,  in  whidi 
fieunilies,  which  agree  in  their  most  essential  its  direction  is  outwara.    The  bones  of  the  I^ 
oharaoters,  viz. :  urnda,  or  bears ;  muiteHdcB^  are  generally  separate ;  the  tarsus  consists  of 
or  weasels ;  eanidmy  or  dogs ;  fdidc^  or  cats ;  the  usual  6  bones,  but  the  tuberosity  of  the  os 
and  phacidmy  or  seals;  the  bears  constitutinff  calcis  is  quite  long  and  strong ;  the  inner  meta- 
Uie  ptantigrades,  the  seals  the  pinnigrades,  and  tarsal  bone  in  me  cats  and  dogs  is  merely 
the  other  three  the  digitigrades,  according  as  rudimentary ;  in  the  weasels  the  inner  toe  is 
the  whole  foot  or  only  the  toes  touch  the  small,  in  the  cats  wanting,  and  in  the  planli- 
ffround,  or  as  the  extremities  are  modified  into  grades  in  the  same  range  as  the  others ;  in  the 
Sn-like  paddles.    T)x»fiUdm  are  the  most  truly  plantigrade  foot  every  thing  is  arranged  for 
carnivorous,  and  constitnte  the  type  of  the  or-  slow  and  steady  walking,  in  the  digitigrade  for 
der ;  and  in  them  the  large  canine  teeth,  sharp  leaping  and  tearing,  and  in  the  pinnigrade  for 
retractile  daws,  great  strength  and  agility,  in-  swimming.    The  musdes  in  this  order,  especial- 
dicate  a  special  formation  for  the  pursuit  and  ly  of  the  jaws,  neck,  and  anterior  extremities, 
destruction  of  living  prey.    The  skeleton  exhib-  are  enormously  larse  and  powerful.     In  the 
its  the  modifications  ad^ted  for  the  manner  typical  camivora,  the  incisor  teeth  are  small, 
id  life,  in  the  shape  of  the  bones,  their  articula-  and  placed  in  the  intermaxillary  bone ;  the  ca- 
tions and  proportions.    In  t^e  fdidm  tte  spine  nines  situated  above,  at  the  junction  of  the  in- 
is  flexible,  yet  strong,  with  a  la^  development  termaxillaries  with  the  superior  maxillaries,  are 
of  the  lumbar  portion ;  the  ribs  are  narrow  and  strong,  long,  and  cutting,  slightly  curved,  and 
far  apart,  the  limbs  long  and  affording  the  admirably  adapted  for  tearing  their  prey ;  the 
greatest  freedom  of  motion,    and   tiie  skull  cheek  teeth  have  cuttinj^  edges,  the  lower  shut- 
uiort  and  broad.    In  the  weasels,  the  spine  is  ting  within  the  upper  like  the  blades  of  sds- 
lengthened  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  sors,  and  are  provided  with  sharp  triangular 
these  prowling  creatures.  In  the  bears,  the  foot  processes ;  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  a  wort 
is  wholly  pla^  on  the  ground,  and  the  short-  space,  and  their  action  is  rendered  more  effica* 
^  ness  of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine  adds  to  cious  by  the  shortness  of  the  whole  jaw,  and  by 
the  firmness  and  streng^  of  limb  required  in  the  simple,  hinge-like  motion  of  the  lower  jaw; 
these  less  carnivorous  animds.    In  the  seals,  the  in  the  seals,  the  canines  are  much  smaller,  but 
posterior  limbs  are  extended  backward  into  2  the  cheek  teeth  are  furnished  with  numeroua 
horizontal  fins,  tJie  anterior  also  serving  in  ad-  sharp  points  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  slip- 
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pery  and  sod j  fish  upon  whkh  they  ftad ;  in  fem^  pemtnentljr  within  the  abdomioel  ccr* 
the  bctfs,  the  jaws  era  modi  longer,  end  the  it j ;  the  Tmieulm  temimala  do  not  ezk^  but 
mobn  ere  flattened  and  inbercnlar,  indicating  organs  resemtdinff  the  proetate  and  Cowper^ 
the  far  less  carniyoroiis  propensities  <tf  thisfiun-  i^uds  are  genoaUj  found ;  in  almost  all  there 
ilj.  The  camiTora,  in  proportion  to  their  ap-  is  a  bone  in  the  penis»  the  bjena  fonninj^  an 
proadi  to  the  tjpical  ftlida^  whose  food,  when  ezoeption,  it  is  satd ;  the  teats  are  ahdonunal, 
swallowed,  is  so  like  their  own  tissues  that  it  rangiog  firooi4  in  the  lionessto  10  in  the  bitch; 
is  read  J  for  speedj  assimriation,  hare  a  short  theplaMtaiszonii]ar,sinToandingthefeBtiia. — 
intestinal  canal;  in  the  lion  it  b  bnt  8  timesthe  The  geographical  distribotioo  of  the  camiyors 
length  of  the  bodj,  and  has  Terj  few  internal  is  verj  extensive,  bnt  the  largest  and  most  de- 
fblds,  and  a  very  small  csonm,  while  in  man  it  stractiTe  qieciee  are  confined  to  the  tropica  of 
is  6  times  as  long,  in  the  hone  10  times,  in  the  the  old  world ;  the  tiger  b  limited  to  A^  the 
sheep  28  times ;  such  b  the  relation  between  li<Ni  to  Asia  and  Afirics,  the  cougar  to  America; 
the  organs,  that  the  form  of  the  teeth  indicatee  the  largest  bears  frequent  the  arctic  regionsi 
the  character  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  arma-  and  the  largest  seals  tbeantarctic  waters;  The 
tura  of  the  feet,  the  mode  ai  progression,  and  eamivora  fulfil  an  important  purpose  in  the 
reiy  neariy  the  habits  and  mode  <^  life  of  economy  of  nature,  by  keeping  in  check  the  in* 
an  animal.  Tlie  lobes  of  the  fiver  vary  in  num-  crease  ii  the  herbivorous  animsls,  whose oount- 
ber  from  4  in  the  badger  to  8  in  the  lynx,  with-  less  numbers  would  otherwise  destroy  vegeta- 
ont  any  apparent  physiological  reason ;  the  tion,  and  thus  cause  their  own  and  a  g»end 
hepatic  ducts  correspond  in  number  to  the  lobes,  destruction.  Cuvier  assodated,  under  the  name 
and  the  common  duct,  before  it  enters  the  in-  eamamUn^  the  cheiroptera,  insectivora,  cami- 
testinal  cavity,  frequently  receives  a  pancreatic  vora,  and  marsnpiab ;  excluding  the  latter, 
duct;  the  gall-bladder  b  always  present,  and  which  form  a  sub-daas  by  themselves,  many 
in  the  i«fn£s  b  of  great  size ;  the  pancreas  and  more  recent  authors  adopt  a  somewhat  similar 
Q>leen  do  not  differ,  except  in  form,  from  these  claaaficati<».  Plvf.  Agassiz,  in  hb  recent  ^*  £s- 
organs  in  other  mammals ;  the  chyle  b  so  noted  say  on  Classificatiou,"  divides  mammals  into  S 
lor  its  opacity  and  whiteness,  that  the  discov-  oilers,  manufiaUa^  kerhwora,  and  eamkcrOf 
wj  of  the  lacteab  was  made  in  these  animab  the  last  the  highest  in  the  scale.  Prot  Owen 
long  before  they  were  seen  in  man.  The  ear-  divides  hb  subHclasspyraiapAaZainto  the  S  pri- 
nivora  belong  to  the  sub-class  gyrencepKala  of  mary  divisions  of  mtUHtUa  (including  the  oeta- 
Owen,  in  which  tiie  cerebral  hemispheres  are  oeans),  ungtdata  (pachyderms  and  ruminants), 
tiie  largest  developed  (except  in  man),  extend-  and  unguictUata  (caraivora and  the  monkeys); 
ing  over  a  portion  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  the  last  beinf  the  highest  in  development;  in 
oifiictory  loDes ;  in  thb  arrangement  they  are  the  unguiculata,  the  sense  of  touch  b  more 
next  to  the  qttadrumanoy  or  monkeys;  the  hem-  highly  developed  through  the  greater  number 
ispheres  have  well-marked,  though  nmple  con-  and  mobility  of  the  digits,  and  the  smaller  ex- 
volutions.  The  organs  of  sense  are  well  devel-  tent  of  covering  with  homy  matter ;  in  the  car- 
oped  ;  in  the  diurnal  camivora,  the  pupil  b  nivora,  he  places  the  di^tigrades  at  the  head, 
round;  in  the  cats  it  b  elongated  verticaDy,  then  the  plantigndes,  and  lastly,  the  pinni* 
and  in  a  very  bright  light  almost  linear,  but  it  grades ;  and  among  the  digitigrades  the  Jfelidm 
b  round  in  the  dark,  causing  the  brilliant  tope-  are  placed  highest,  whose  retractile  claws  and 
turn  of  tlie  posterior  arch  of  the  choroid  to  ap-  long  and  narrow  hind  foot  make  them  the  nxMt 
pear  like  a  ball  of  fire ;  the  large  size  of  the  perfect  and  typical  form  of  the  camivora. 
mastoid  process,  communicating  with  the  cav-  OARNOCHAK,  John  HrBXA.T,  an  American 
ity  of  the  tympanum,  indicates  considerable  surgeon,  bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1817,  de- 
acnteness  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  necessary  for  scended  on  the  mover's  nde  from  Gen.  Putnam, 
animals  seeking  their  prey  during  the  stillness  celebrated  in  the  war  of  independence.  He  was 
of  night ;  the  sense  of  smell,  especially  in  the  yet  a  boy  when  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
eafUda^  b  very  acute,  and  the  pituitary  mem-  the  capital  of  hb  father's  native  land.  After  grad- 
brane  b  extended  greatly  by  means  of  the  com-  uating  in  the  high  school  and  university  of  that 
plicated  convolutions  of  the  turbinated  bones ;  city,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  en- 
the  sense  of  taste  b  probably  not  very  acute,  tered  the  oflSce  of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  of  New 
and  tiie  tongue  of  the  cats  b  covered  in  its  mid-  York,  as  a  student  of  medicine.  After  tsking  hb 
die  portion  with  homy  spines,  well  calculated  degree,  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  passed  sev- 
totear  the  flesh  from  bones.  The  kidneys  in  era!  years  in  attendanoeupon  the  clinical  lectures 
some  families,  as  in  the  bears  and  scab,  are  of  Paris,  London,  and  Edinburgh.  In  1847  ho 
much  subdivided,  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  fixed  hb  residence  in  New  York,  and  commeno- 
in  the  cats  the  divisions  are  hardly  perceptible,  ed  the  practice  of  the  profession,  in  which  nu- 
In  the  civets  and  allied  genera,  there  are  gland-  merons  brilliant  and  original  achievements  have 
nlar  follicles,  which  secrete  a  peculiar  odorous  gained  for  him  an  honorable  name,  both  at 
substance,  sometimes  exceedingly  fetid ;  the  home  and  abroad.  In  1851  he  was  appointed 
l^ands  are  usually  situated  near  the  anus,  and  sorgeon-in-chief  of  the  New  York  state  emi- 
the  excretory  ducts  open  between  the  rectum  grant  hospital,  a  station  he  still  holds.  In  185S 
and  the  geniud  organs.  The  te$te$  are  generally  he  successfully  treated  a  case  of  elqi>htnUia9U 
pendulous  and  external,  but  in  the  seiftb  they  Ardbum  by  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery.    In 
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the  sftme  year,  he  performed  tbe  operation  <^  side  with  the  men  to  whose  hands  the  destinies 
amputating  the  entire  lower  jaw,  with  disartic-  of  the  republic  were  henceforth  committed, 
nlation  of  both  condyles.  In  1854  he  exsected  In  Aug.  1798,  he  entered  the  committee  of 
the  entire  ulna,  saving  the  arm,  with  its  funo-  public  safety.  The  armies  were  disorganized 
tions  unimpaired ;  and  subsequently,  in  another  and  unruly ;  there  were  no  funds,  no  provisions ; 
case,  removed  the  entire  radius,  with  equal  enemies  had  invaded  France  in  every  direction ; 
suobess.  In  1856  he  performed,  for  the  first  the  insurgent  Yendeans  were  successfnl ;  the 
time,  oneof  the  most  startling  and  original  oper-  rebellious  city  of  Lyons  kept  at  bay  the  be- 
ations  on  record,  in  exsecting,  for  neuralgia,  the  sie^^ng  army ;  and  Toulon  had  been  Just  de- 
entire  trunk  of  the  2d  branch  of  the  5th  pair  livered  by  treason  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
of  nerves,  from  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  as  Oarnot  went  boldly  to  work,  and  succeeded  so 
far  as  the  foramen  rotundum  at  the  base  of  the  well,  that  his  fellow-citizens  declared  emphati- 
dcnll.  Amputation  at  the  hip-joint  he  has  per-  cally  that  he  had  ^^  organized  victory."  He 
formed  4  times.  Since  1851,  Dr.  Oamochan  proved  himsel/  to  be  not  only  a  'skilful  ad- 
has  been  professor  of  the  principles  and  oper-  ministrator,  but  a  tactician  of  the  highest 
ations  of  surgery  in  the  Kew  York  medical  ability.  The  14  armies  created  by  the  rising 
college,  and  has  published  his  lectures  on  par-  en  masse  of  the  nation,  cooperated  under 
tial  amputations  ofthe  foot,  lithotomy,  and  litho-  his  orders  in  the  execution  of  a  well-devised 
thrity,  and  also  a  "Treatise  on  Congenital  Dis-  plan;  they  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
looations'*  (New  York,  1860) ;  "  Contributions  new  generals  able  to  understand  the  projects 
to  Operative  Surgery"  (Philadelphia);  and  has  of  the  directing  mind,  and  defeats  were  soon 
tranuated  Sedillot's  TraiU  de  rnSdeeine  opSro'  succeeded  by  brilliant  victories.  Camot  some- 
toire^  bandages^  et  appareila,  and  Karl  Rokitan-  times  repaired  in  person  to  the  weakest  or 
sky's  Bandlnieh  der  pathologieehen  Anatomis  most  exposed  point  to  watch  the  operations, 
Into  English.  and  to  inspire  the  troops  with  his  ardor  and 
OARNOT,  Lazabb  Nicolas  Mabgubbtte,  a  confidence.  Thus,  by  the  energy  and  wisdom 
French  statesman  and  tactician,  born  May  13,  of  his  measures,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of 
1758,  at  Nolay,  Burgundy,  died  Aug.  2, 1828,  his  example,  he  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
in  Magdeburg,  Prussia.  When  only  18  he  was  Watignies,  which  forced  the  prince  of  Coburg 
made  a  2d  lieutenant  of  engineers;  2  years  later  to  retreat.  Toulon  was  now  retaken  from  the 
he  was  1st  lieutenant;  in  1788  captain,  in  which  English;  the  Yendeans  were  defeated  and  fd- 
year  he  wrote  an  essay  on  a&riai  navigation  and  most  destroyed,  and  the  Austrian  army  was 
a  eulogy  of  Yauban,  which  brought  him  into  expelled  from  France.  As  a  member  of  the 
controversy  with  Gen.  Montalembert,  who  committee  of  public  safety,  Camot  must  bear 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  confined  in  the  his  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  bloody 
Baetile.  He  had  also  published  about  the  same  measures  which  were  then  adopted ;  but  it  may 
time  an  Euai  eur  m  machines^  in  which  he  be  said  in  his  exculpation  that^  being  entirely 
demonstrated  a  new  theorem  upon  loss  of  mo-  absorbed  in  the  x>orformance  of  his  especial 
tive  power,  which  Arago  has  declared  to  be  duties,  he  had  no  time  to  give  attention  to 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  discoveries  what  was  going  on  around  him.  He  left  the 
ci  the  age.  He  was  entirely  absorbed  in  these  interior  administration  in  the  hands  of  his  col- 
studies  when  the  revolution  commenced.  He  did  leagues,  and  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  atro- 
not  at  first  actively  participate  in  it,  although  he  cities  which  were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
submitted  to  tbe  national  assembly  a  memoir  the  committee.  Thus,  he  did  not  participate  in 
irith  a  view  to  a  restoration  of  the  finances.  In  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor ;  but  after 
1791  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  legislative  tbe  fall  of  Robespierre  he  energetically  defend- 
assembly  by  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  ed  his  colleagues,  Collot  d'Herbois,  BiUaud- 
He  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  new  du-  Yarennes,  and  Barere,  charged  with  being 
ties.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  mili-  the  accomplices  of  the  man  in  whose  over- 
tary  aflbirs,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  adop-  throw  they  had  been  instrumental.  Carnot 
tlon  of  the  decree  ordering  a  large  addition  of  was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested,  and  was 
forces  to  the  national  guard ;  and  it  was  in  ao-  only  saved  by  Bourdon  de  TOise  exclaiming : 
cordance  with  his  report  that^  for  want  of  mus-  ^  This  is  the  man  who  has  organized  victory.'* 
kets,  the  new  guards  were  armed  with  pikes.  After  the  1st  Prairiol  (1795),  he  was  again 
The  efficacy  of  these  weapons  was  soon  tried  threatened  with  impeachment,  but  was  protected 
on  Aug.  10,  1792,  in  the  assault  against  the  by  the  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude  which 
Tnileries.  About  the  same  time  he  was  re-  his  great  services  inspired.  He  was  obliged, 
elected  to  the  conventioD,  and  was  present  on  however,  to  leave  the  committee  and  give  up  the 
the  trial  of  Louis  XYI. ;  his  vote  was  recorded  management  of  war  affairs,  which  he  had  held 
in  these  words :  '*  In  my  opinion,  both  justice  for  nearly  2  years.  On  the  esteblishuieDt  of  the 
and  good  policy  require  the  death  of  Louis ;  directory,  he  was  elected  representetive  by  14 
but  I  must  confess  that  never  a  duty  so  heavily  departments  at  once,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
weighed  on  my  heart  as  the  one  that  is  now  in-  council  of  500.  Being  appointed  one  of  the  5 
oambcoit  upon  me."  He  was  neither  a  Girond-  directors,  he  resumed  his  previous  office  and 
ist  nor  a  Montagnard,  and  however  aggrieved  at  planned  the  admirable  camnaign  of  1796,  the 
the  fall  of  the  former  party,  hedidnot  hesitate  to  soooess  of  which  was  securea  in  Italy  by  Bonap 
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parte.  Bnt  the  directory  wag  threatened  by  aasiimed  the  form  of  a  religions  creed,  Oanuil 
factions,  and  eepeotallj  by  the  royalists;  8  of  parted  with  his  friends,  and  became  a  jonrnalist, 
its  members  condnded  that  the  only  means  of  and  the  chief  editor  of  the  BaeueeneyelopidiqMe, 
saving  the  republican  government  was  a  coup  He  was  also  intrusted  with  the  publication  of 
d^etat;  they  performed  it  on  the  ISthFmcti-  GrSgoire^sandBardre^sJfsnuHrM.  He  was  elect- 
dor,  and  although  Gamot  was  far  from  being  a  ed  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1889,  and  re- 
royalist,  he  was  condemned  to  transportation,  elected  in  1842  and  1846.  After  the  revolution 
He  avoided  the  sentence  by  concealing  himself  of  Feb.  1848,  be  was  minister  of  public  instmo- 
for  a  while  in  Paris,  then  escaping  to  8  witzeriand,  tion  until  July  5,  and  improved,  as  such,  the 
and  afterward  to  Germany,  where  he  wrote  a  condition  of  the  teachers,  rendered  the  normal 
memoir  to  vindicate  his  conduct  After  the  schools  free,  and  established  free  lectures.  In 
18th  Bmmaire  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  constitnant,  and 
appointed  minister  of  war  in  1800;  but  being  March  10,  1860  to  the  legislative  assemUy. 
unable  to  agree  with  the  new  ma^r,  he  prompt-  After  the  eoup  cTitat  of  Dec.  1851,  he  left 
ly  resigned.  In  1802  he  was  elected  to  the  France;  during  his  absence,  he  was  elected 
tribunate,  where  he  voted  against  the  estab-  a  member  of  the  eorp§  UgUlat^f,  bnt  refnsed  to 
lishment  of  the  legion  of  honor,  the  consulate  take  the  oath.  He  was  re-elected  in  1857,  but 
for  life,  and  espedally  the  empire.    The  speech  again  refused  to  serve. 

he  delivered  on  this  last  occasion  breathed  the  OABNUNTUM,  an  ancient  Celtic  town  in 
most  generous  spirit  of  independence,  and  the  K  part  of  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  near 
caused  a  great  sensation.  On  the  suppression  where  nunburg  now  stands.  It  was  an  im- 
of  the  tribunate  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  re-  portant  military  pass  under  the  Romans,  who 
snmed  his  scientific  pursuits.  But  in  Jan.  1814,  made  it  at  one  time  astation  for  their  fleet  on  the 
when  disasters  were  coming  on  France  and  the  Danube,  and  raised  it  to  tlie  pocdtion  of  afntmi- 
emperor,  he  addressed  a  noble  letter  to  Na-  eipium  according  to  some  inscriptions,  of  a 
poleon,  proflTering  his  services :  ^  1  staid  away  colony  according  to  others.  During  the  war^ 
as  long  as  yon  were  prosperous;  now  that  mis<  with  the  Marcomanni  and  Qusdi  it  was  for  8 
fortune  has  come,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  at  yearstheresidenoeof  Marcus  Aorelius,  who  here 
your  disposal  what  little  ability  I  may  still  pos-  composed  a  part  of  his  ^^  Me^tations.^  It  was 
seas.''  Napoleon  at  once  intrusted  him  with  destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  the  4th  century, 
the  command  of  Antwerp.  For  years  the  su-  was  siterward  rebuilt,  became  once  more  a 
preme  director  of  military  afiOurs,  he  had  gained  Roman  military  station,  and  was  finally  destroy- 
no  advancement  in  the  army,  and  was  still  ed  during  the  wars  with  the  Magyars  in  the 
merely  a  mi^or;  Napoleon  had  to  promote  him  middle  ages.  Its  remains  are  very  extensive, 
to  the  rank  of  general,  passing  him  through  all  OARO,  Annibalb,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  at 
the  intermediate  degrees  at  once.  He  glori-  Citta  Nuova  in  1507,  died  in  1566.  In  1548  he 
onsly  defended  Antwerp  nntil  the  treaty  of  entered  the  service  of  PietroLudovicoFamescL 
Paris,  April,  1814,  and  returned  to  the  capital,  who  2  years  later  was  made  duke  of  Parma,  and 
where  he  published  a  Mim<nre  au  roiy  full  of  who  sent  him  several  times  on  missions  to  the 
liberal  opinions  and  wise  advice.  On  Na-  emperor  Charles  V.  When  the  duke  was 
poleon's  return  firom  Elba,  he  appointed  Camot  assassinated  at  Piacenza,  Caro  fied  to  Parma, 
minister  of  the  interior,  whicn  post  he  held  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  new  duke, 
for  8  months,  during  which  he  unwillingly  Ottavio  Famese.  He  then  became  secretary 
received  the  title  ox  count  of  the  empire^  successively  to  tlie  2  brodiers  of  Ottavio,  the 
but  never  bore  it.  After  the  rout  of  Water-  cardinals  Ranuccio  and  Alessandro.  He  died 
loo  he  almost  alone  preserved  his  self-pos-  while  in  the  service  of  the  latter,  having  been 
session,  and  suggested  energetic  measures  his  secretary  for  18  years.  His  works  were  not 
which  were  not  adonted.  *^  I  have  known  you  printed  till  after  his  death,  some  of  them  as  late 
too  late,"  said  Napoleon  on  his  departure.  A  as  1588,  and  a  volume  of  his  letters,  edited  wititi 
member  of  the  provisional  government,  his  hon-  notes  by  Mazzuchelli,  in  1829. 
esty  was  not  a  match  for  Fooch6*s  shrewdness.  CAROL  (It.  earola,  a  song  of  joy),  originally 
On  the  second  restoration  he  was  again  out-  a  song  sung  as  an  accompaniment  to  dancing, 
lawed,  and  retired  to  Warsaw,  then  repaired  to  bnt  which  in  England  serves  to  designate  a 
Magdeburg,  where  he  died.    His  writings  are  ballad  for  Christmas. 

numerous ;  beside  his  various  political  papers,  C AROLAN,  Tubloitoh,    an   Irish   musical 

he  has  left  disquisitions  of  (preat  interest  on  genius  born  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  in  the 

several  points  of  science,  especially  on  fortifies-  hitter  part  of  the  17th  century,  died  in  1788. 

tion.    A  full  and  excellent  Mography  of  Camot  Having  lost  his  d^t  when  a  child,  he  studied 

was  published  by  Arago  (Paris  1837). — ^La-  the  harp,  and  in  aSter  life  not  only  maintained 

ZAB8  liippoLTTE,  a  French  statesman,  the  second  himself  thereby,  but  even  became  fomous. 

son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  St.  Omer,  April  6,  CAROLINA,  North,  one  of  tlie  original 


authorship  of  which  was,  with  his  consent,  as*    420  m.  firom  £.  to  W.,  and  an  extreme  breadth 
Gribed  to  Hazard.    BntaasoonaaStSimoniBm    of  180  m.  from  N.  to  S. ;  area  about  46,000  aq. 
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n.,  or  28,600,000  aores.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Virginia,  on  the  line  of  86"  88',  W.  by  Ten- 
neasee,  8.  by  Geoma,  South  Carolina,  and 
the  Atlantic,  and  £.  by  the  Atlantic  It 
18  divided  into  88  oonnties,  as  follows:  Ala- 
mance, Alexander,  Anson,  Ashe,  Beanfort, 
Bertie,  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Buncombe,  Burke, 
Cabarrus,  Caldwell,  Camden,  Carteret,  Cas- 
well, Catawba,  Chatham,  Cherokee,  Chowan, 
Oleaveland,  Columbus,  Craren^  Cumberland, 
Gnrrituck,  Davidson,  Davie,  Duplin,  Edgecombe, 
Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Gates,  Granville, 
(xieene,  Guilford,  HaliHax,  Haywood,  Hender- 
son, Hertford,  Hyde,  Iredell,  Jackson,  Johnston, 
Jones,  Lenoir,  Lincoln,  McDowell,  Macon,  Madi- 
son, Martin,  Mecklenburg,  Montgomery,  Moore, 
Nash,  New  Hanover,  Northampton,  Onslow, 
Orange,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Person,  Pitt^ 
Polk,  Randolph,  Richmond,  Robeson,  Rocking- 
ham, Rowan,  Rutherford,  Sampson,  Stanley, 
Stokes,  Surry,  Tyrrel,  Hmon,  Wake,  Warren, 
Washington,  Watauga,  Wavne,  Wilkes,  Yadkin, 
Yancey. — North  Carolina  has  no  very  populous 
towns.  The  chief  seaport  and  largest  city  in  the 
state  is  Wilmington  (originally  culled  Newton, 
bat  changed  in  compliment  to  the  earl  of  Wil- 
mington), situated  in  New  Hanover  co.,  on  the 
£.  side  of  Cape  Fear  river,  about  85  m.  from 
the  Atlantio,  148  from  Raleigh ;  pop.  in  1850, 
7,264^  probably  10,000  now.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  business  activity.  Raleigh,  the  po- 
fitioal  capital  of  the  state,  named  in  honor  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  is  a  handsome  town,  situated  in 
Wake  CO.,  near  the  Neuse  river;  pop.  in 
1850,  4,518.  Newbem,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  state,  is  a  thrivix^p  town,  situated  at  the 
oonfluence  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers,  about 
100  m.  £.  S.  K  from  Raleigh,  in  Craven  co.  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  and  is  a  place  * 
of  considerable  commercial  importance ;  pop.  in 
1850,  4,681.  FayetteviUe  is  a  flourishing  and 
ancient  town,  situated  on  the  Cape  Fear  river, 
at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  in  Cum- 
berland CO.,  about  60  m.  S.  by  W.  from  Raleigh, 
and  is  an  active  business  place ;  pop.  in  1858, 
7^000.  Beaufort  is  a  seaport  on  Bc^e  sound,  in 
Carteret  co.,  168  m.  from  Raleigh,  has  a  ^acioqs 
and  deep  harbor,  and  engages  in  the  coasting 
trade ;  pop.  in  1853, 2,000.  Charlotte  is  situated 
between  the  Sugar  and  Little  Sugar  creeks  in 
the  gold-mining  county  of  Mecklenburg  ;  pop. 
in  1858,  2,500.  Edenton,  the  county  town 
of  Chowan  co.,  at  the  head  of  Eden  bay, 
is  a  place  of  considerable  shipping;  pop. 
in  1850, 1,607.  Elizabeth  City,  the  capital  of 
Pasquotank  co.,  is  on  the  Pa8C[uotank  river, 
80  ro.  above  its  confluence  with  Albemarle 
sound,  and  215  m.  N.  £.  from  Raleigh,  and 
communicates  with  Hampton  roads  by  means 
of  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal ;  pop.  in  1858, 
2,824.  Greenville,  the  capital  of  Pitt  oo.,  is 
a  thriving  place  of  1,150  inhabitants,  and  is 
situated  102  m.  E.  of  Raleigh.  Halifax,  the 
capital  of  Halifax  co.,  beanUfuUy  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Roanoke  river,  87  m. 
from  Raleigh,  is  a  place  of  oonuderable  trade 


in  cotton,  com,  and  lumber.  Ozfbrd,  the  capital 
of  Granville  co.,  86  m.  N.  of  Raleigh,  is  a  town 
of  oonsiderable  business  activity;  pop.  in  1858, 
2,500.  Salisbury  is  one  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  one  of  the  oldest ; 
pop.  4,000  to  5,000.  Asheville,  in  Buncombe 
CO.,  is  the  principal  town  west  of  the  mountains ; 
pop.  in  1858, 1,000.  The  other  towns  worthy 
of  mention,  and  containing  populations  ranging 
from  500  to  1,500,  are  Elizabethtown,  the  cap- 
ital of  Bladen  co.,  on  Cape  Fear  river,  99  m. 
from  Raleigh ;  Greensborough,  in  Guilford  co., 
named  in  compliment  to  Gen.  Greene,  is  a  flour- 
ishing manufacturing  town ;  Lincolnton,  Lin- 
coln CO.,  contains  several  cotton  and  paper 
mills,  and  iron  works ;  Plymouth,  Washington 
CO.,  on  the  Roanoke,  has  a  large  business  in  the 
lumber  trade  and  the  building  of  coasting  ves- 
sels; Smithville,  on  the  Cape  Fear  river  in 
Brunswick  co.,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade;  Tarborough,  on 
the  Tar  river,  in  Edgecombe  co. ;  Washington, 
in  Beaufort  co.,  on  the  Tar  river,  near  its 
confluence  with  Pamlico  river,  has  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade  and  contains  the 
usual  county  buildings,  and  8  churches. — 
The  population  of  North  Carolina,  according 
to  the  decennial  enumerations  from  1790  to 
1850  inclusive,  has  been  as  follows : 


CaotM. 

Wbitos. 

SkTM. 

FrM  Colond. 

Total  PepaUUoa. 

1790 

888«S04 

100,578 

4,075 

898,751 

1800 

887JM 

188,206 

7,048 

478,108 

ISIO 

878,410 

168,824 

10,266 

555,500 

1820 

410.200 

206,017 

14,613 

688,829 

1880 

472,848 

245,601 

19,548 

787,981 

1840 

484,870 

24^817 

22,782 

753,419 

1850 

558,028 

288,548 

27,468 

869,039 

The  federal  representative  population  (all  free 
persons  and  }  of  the  slaves)  is  758,619.  Cf  the 
white  population  in  1850,  278,025  were  males, 
and  280,008  females ;  15,851  were  less  than  1 
year  of  age ;  under  5  years,  85,652 ;  5  and  under 
10,  80,200;  10  and  under  15,  78,299;  15  and 
under  20,  61,955 ;  20  and  under  80,  95,648 ;  80 
and  under  40,  61,098 ;  40  and  under  50, 42,287; 
50  and  under  60,  27,899 ;  60  and  njider  70,  15,- 
576 ;  70  and  under  80,  7,241 ;  80  and  under  90, 
2,190;  90  and  under  100, 861 ;  100  and  upward, 
61 ;  unknown,  126.  The  returns  show  889  as 
deaf  and  dumb;  879  as  blind ;  467  insane,  and 
615  idiotic.  Born  in  the  state,  529,488 ;  in  other 
states  of  the  Union  20,784^  of  whom  10,888 
were  bom  in  Virginia,  4,420  in  South  Carolina, 
and  2,087  in  Tennessee;  in  foreign  countries, 
2,565 ;  unknown,  196.  Of  the  slaves,  144,581 
were  males,  and  148,967  females,  and  164  were 
over  100  years  of  age.  There  are  28,808  slave- 
holders in  the  state,  of  whom  1,204  own  each 
1  slave ;  9,668  own  1  and  under  5 ;  8,129,  5  and 
under  10;  5,898, 10  and  under  20;  2,828,  20 
and  under  80 ;  485,  50  and  under  100 ;  76, 100 
and  under  200;  12,  200  and  under  800;  8,  800 
and  under  500.  The  number  of  dwellings  oc- 
cupied by  white  and  free  colored  was  104,996 ; 
number  of  families,  105,451.  The  number  of 
deaths  in  the  state  during  the  year  1850  was 
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10,307;  births  for  the  same  period,  16,648;  thenoeK.totheYlreinkliDeyadifttanoeofnear- 
marrUgeB,  5,276.    The  oocapations  of  the  free  ly  400  m.  About  inidwajr  between  Cape  Fear  and 
male  popahition  orer  16  years  of  ago  in  1860  Cape  Hatteras  is  Cape  Lookout  Two  open  baja, 
were :  commeroe,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanio  Onslow  and  Raleiffh,  are  formed  by  these  c^>es. 
arts  and  mining,  20,618,  of  whom  12,444  were  Along  the  whole  length  of  the  coast  are  sandy, 
employed   in   manufacturing   establishments ;  barren,  desert  islands,  ranging  from  ^  m.  to  2  m. 
agriculture,  81,982 ;  labor  not  agricultural,  28,-  in  width,  traversed  by  numerous  inlets,  which, 
560;  sea  and  river  navigation,  1,659 ;  law,  med-  with  tew  exceptions,  are  not  navigable.    From 
icine,  and  divinity,  2,268 ;  other  pursuits  re>  these  islands  shoals  extend  far  into  the  sea, 
quiring   education,  8,447  ;   government   civil  which  render  the  navigation  of  this  coast  ex- 
service,  570 ;  domestic  servants,  46 ;  other  oc-  ceedingl  v  dangerous.    Cape  Hatteras  forms  the 
cupations,  247;  total,  189,887.  There  were  1,981  headland  of  the  dangerous  triangular  island 
paupers  in  the  state,  who  were  supported  at  an  beach  which  separates  Pamlico  sound  from  the 
annual  cost  of  (60,085.    The  number  of  persons  ocean.    The  dangerous  navigation  in  the  vi- 
oonvicted  of  crimes  of  various  grades  during  cinity  of  Capes  Fear  and  Lookout  is  sufficiently 
the  year  1850,  was  684. — ^The  rivers  of  North  indicated  by  the  names  of  those  points.    A 
Carolina  are  numerous,  bat  in  consequence  of  series  of  narrow,  shallow  lagoons,  fiUed  with 
shifting  sand-bars  at  their  mouths,  and  of  rapids  constantly  changing  sand-bars,  extend  all  along 
in  their  descent  from  the  hilly  regions  to  the  the  coast  south  of  Cape  Lookout  between  the 
low  country,  they  are  not  generally  well  adapted  mainland  and  the  sand  islands.    In  tbeN.  £. 
to  purposes  of  navigation.    Ciqie  rear  river,  the  part  of  the  state,  above  Cape  Lookout,  are  2  ex- 
most  important  stream  lying  wholly  within  the  tensive  sounds,  Pamlico  and  Albemarle,  and 
state,  is  formed  by  the  junction  ot  the  Haw  and  one  of  lesser  magnitude,  Curritack,  which  are 
Deep  rivers,  wmch  nse  in  the  N.  part  of  cut  off  from  the  ocean  by  the  islands  or  sand 
the  state,  and  unite  in  the  8.  £.  comer  of  bank  before  referred  to.    Pamlico  sound,  which 
Chatham  co.    The  Cape  Fear  follows  a  zigzag  is  the  most  S.,  extends  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.  86  m., 
course,  the  general  direcUon  being  a  little  £.  of  and  is  from  10  to  20  nu  in  width,  with  a  depth 
8.,  tor  about  250  m.,  and  empties  into  the  of  20  feet,  and  terminates  westwardly  in  the 
Atlantic  near  Cape  Fear.    It  is  navigable  for  wide  bays  of  the  Neuse  and  Pamlico  rivers, 
vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water  up  to  Wil-  Thereareanumberof  shoals  within  this  sound, 
mington,  84  m.,  and  for  sloops  and  small  boats  On  Uie  K  it  connects  with  Albemarle  and 
to  Fayetteville,  120  m.  from  its  mouth.    The  Currituck  sounds,  and  on  the  S.  £.  with  Raleigh 
Roanoke  has  its  source  in  the  8.  part  of  Virginia,  bay  by  Ocracoke  iolet,  the  only  navigable  inlet 
where  it  13  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Dan  N.  of  Cape  Lookout.    Albemarle  sound,  which 
and  Staunton  rivers,  passes  into  North  Carolina  is  60  m.  m  length,  and  frx>m  4  to  15  broad,  ex- 
in  Warren  co.,  and  taking  a  serpentine  course  tends  W.  into  the  main  land,  and  is  not  eon- 
with  a  general  8.  K  direction,  empties  into  nected  with  the  ocean  except  through  Pamlico 
Albemarle  sound.    It  is  150  m.  long,  navigable  sound.    Its  waters  are  nearly  freui  and  not 
for  small  sea  vessels  for  80  m.  from  its  mouth,  *  affected  by  the  tides.    It  sends  off  a  number 
and  for  steamboats   120  m.  to  Halifax.    By  of  branches,  or  little  bays,  on  either  side,  which 
means  of  a  canal  round  the  fails,  very  small  extend  from  10  to  15  m.  inland.    Cmrritack 
boats  are  able  to  ascend  to  the  Dan  and  Staun-  sound  extends  N.  from  the  mouth  of  Albemarle 
ton.    The  Neuse  river  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  some  50  m.,  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  North 
the  state,  takes  a  circuitous  course  in  a  general  Carolina  into  VirginiA.    It  is  tcom  2  to  10  m. 
8.  K  direction,  and  empties  into  Pamlico  sound,  in  width,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  from 
Commencing  a  short  distance  above  Newbem,  whidi  it  ]a  cut  on^  like  Pamlico,  by  narrow 
it  gradually  spreads  out  into  a  lagoon  or  semi-  sand  isluids.    It  connects  with  the  ocean  only 
circular  bay.    It  is  navigable  for  boats  Qpto  through  Pamlico  sound. — ^From  50  to  80  m. 
Waynesborough,  120  m.  from  the  sound.    The  inland  from  the  seacoast,  and  indnding  the 
Tar  river  also  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  turpentine  region,  the  country  is  level  and 
between  the  Neuse  and  Roanoke,  and  with  a  abounds  in  swamps  and  marshes;  the  streams 
course  generally  similar  to  those  rivers,  empties  are  sluggish  and  mvddy,  and  the  land  sandy 
into  the  Punlico  river  and  thence  into  Pamlico  and  barren,  except  along  the  banks  of  the 
sound,  and  is  nav^ble  for  steamboats  to  Tar-  streams,  where  it  is  very  fertile,  prodncing 
borough,  100  m.  The  Chowan  rises  in  Virginia,  good  crops  of  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  maize, 
and  with  a  course  a  little  £.  of  8.  empties  The  Great  Dismal  swamp,  c^  which  anaooomit 
into  Albermarle  sound.    It  is  navigable  for  is  given  in  the  article  Boo,  extends  N.  from 
75  m.    Among  the  other  riven   worthy  of  Albemarle  sound  into  Yirginia;  area  150,000 
mention  are  the  Tadkin  and  Catawba,  which  acres.    Between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds 
rise  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  and  running  is  Alligator  or  Little  Dismal  swamp,  which  is 
8.  reach  the  Atlantic  through  8outh  Carolina. —  about  as  large  as  the  other.    Further  &  are 
North  Carolinahas  an  extensive  coast  line,  which.  Catfish,  Green,  Gum,  and  other  swampa,  simi- 
oommencing  at  litde  River  inlet,  on  the  bor-  lar  in  character  to  those  already  mentioned, 
den  of  8outh  Carolina,  runs  nearly  K  to  Cape  Within  these  swamps  are  a  number  of  small 
Fear,  thence  N.E.  to  Cape  Lookout,  thence  in  the  lakes.     It  is  estimated  that  the  swamps  of 
same  general  direotaon  to  Cape  Hatteras,  and  the   state  altogether   oovw  8,000,000   aorea. 
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Parts  of  the  Little  Dismal  swamp  have  been  also  are  sltnated  on  this  belt.  Bnbrstone  of 
drained  so  as  to  make  valuable  rice  and  grain  good  quality  abonnds  in  the  midland  counties, 
lands.  "  Of  this  swamp  land/*  says  De  Bow,  particularly  in  Montgomery.  AgalmatoUte, 
"  a  considerable  quantity  may  be  drained,  or  known  as  the  figure  stone  of  the  Chinese,  is 
redaiined  by  embankment,  by  which  means  it  found  on  Deep  river,  also  near  Troy,  Mont- 
would  become  fitted  for  the  production  not  pomery  oo.,  and  in  some  other  places.  Gold 
only  of  rice,  but  also  maize,  cotton,  and  to-  is  extensively  distributed  throngh  the  hilly 
baooo.''  Advancing  further  into  the  interior,  and  mountainous  portions  of  the  state,  and  be- 
the  aiq>ect  of  the  country  is  quite  changed,  longs  chiefly  to  4  different  geological  positions, 
**  At  a  distance  of  60  or  70  m.  from  the  coast,*'  viz. :  loose  quartz  grits  beneath  the  suriace  soil; 
says  Williamson,  ^^  the  land  beg^  to  rise  into  stratified  layers  contemporaneous  with  the 
small  hills,  stones  appear  on  the  surface,  and  rock ;  in  connection  with  seams  and  joints  of 
the  streams  ripple  in  their  course.  As  we  ad-  the  rocks;  and  in  regular  veins,  associated  with 
vance  a  little  further  westward,  we  find  all  the  quartz  and  the  snlphurets  of  iron  and  copper, 
variety  of  hills  and  dales  that  may  consist  with  The  gold-mining  business  has  been  carried  on 
a  fertile  country  fit  for  cultivation."  West  of  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  state  for  a  quar- 
tbe  pitch  pine  region,  where  we  reach  the  ter  of  a  century  or  more,  the  regular  veins 
fidls  or  rapids  of  the  streams,  the  soil  improves,  proving  the  most  productive  and  permanent, 
prodnciog  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flaiL  iBC  of  which  the  most  celebratod  are  those  of  the 
btiU  further  W.  beyond  the  Yadkin  and  Ca-  Gold  Hill  mines  in  Rowan  co.,  which  were  dis- 
tawba  rivers  is  an  elevated  region  forming  part  covered  in  1842,  since  which  time  to  1856  they 
of  the  great  table-land  of  the  United  States,  have  produced  about  $2,000,000  worth.  (See 
from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gold.5  There  are  other  regular  veins,  which 
sea;  and  still  beyond  this  plateau  the  Alle-  have  been  worked  sometimes  with  great  suo- 
ghany  mountains  traverse  the  state  from  N.  £.  oess,  in  Davidson,  Cabarrus,  Stanley,  Mont* 
to  8.  W.,  reaching  here  their  greatest  alti-  gomery,  and  Mecklenburg  cos.  Irregular  veins 
tade.  The  mountainons  regions  of  the  state  and  surface  gold  are  al^  found  in  the  same 
form  very  good  grazing  lands.  (See  Afpala.-  counties  to  some  extent,  and  in  Catawba,  Ran- 
omAN  Mountains  and  Black  MotrNTAiNS.) —  dolph.  Union,  and  Franklin  cos.  Many  remark- 
According  to  the  recent  survey  and  report  of  able  specimens  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ihrofessor  Emmons,  North  Carolina  is  geologi-  the  Reed  mine  in  Cabarrus  co.  long  before  the 
oaUy  divided  into  8  nearly  parallel  belts  or  zones,  vein  was  opened,  one  weighing  28  lbs.  aa  louff 
the  first  or  eastern  comprising  the  level  sandy  ago  as  1808.  Many  of  the  mines  which  had 
country  along  the  coast,  and  extending  back  to  once  proved  productive  have  since  been  aban- 
the  falls  of  Roanoke  at  Weldon,  and  to  the  first  donea.  The  most  important  mineral  produc- 
or  lowest  falls  of  all  the  other  rivers.  Beyond  tions  of  the  state  are  iron  and  coai,  which  are 
this  is  the  midland  zone,  bounded  W.  by  the  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  Deep  and  Dan 
line  which  skirts  the  outliers  of  the  Blue  Ridf^  rivers.  The  iron  ores  of  the  state  embrace  the 
The  8d  comprehends  the  western  and  mountam-  hematites,  and  the  secular  and  magnetic  ores, 
ons  part  of  the  state.  The  systems  of  rocks  They  are,  however,  nowhere  worked  to  great 
found  in  North  Carolina,  are  the  recent  and  extent.  The  coal  measures  of  Deep  river,  in 
tertiary,  cretaceous,  new  red  sandstone,  per-  Chatham  and  Moore  cos.,  are  traced  to  a  length 
mian,  metamorphio,  and  igneous.  The  rocks  of  of  about  80  m.  The  coal  is  bituminous  and  semi- 
the  lower  belt  are  tertiary  or  cretaceous,  and  bituminous,  of  good  quality.  There  are  also  ex- 
contain  no  metals,  except  the  earthy  ores  of  tensive  beds  of  semi-bituminous  coal  on  the  Dan 
iron  and  manganese.  The  metamorphio  rocks  river,  in  Rockingham  and  Stokes  cos.  Graphite 
associated  with  granitic  occupy  the  midland  is  found  in  Wake  co.  A  belt  of  beautiful  por- 
coonties  in  part,  and  the  extreme  western  bor-  phyry  extends  7  or  8  miles  N.  £.  from  Jones 
der,  and  contain  the  most  important  repositories  Falls.  Copper  ore  has  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  ores.  The  granite  formations  compose  2  of  the  state,  and  various  attempts  have  been 
oontinuons  belts,  which  traverse  the  state  in  a  made  to  work  it,  the  most  persistent  and  hope- 
N.  K  and  S.W.  direction.  Raleigh  is  situated  on  ful  being  at  the  North  Carolina  copper  mine  in 
the  easterly  belt,  which  is  from  20  to  25  m.  Guilford  co.,  whidi  yields  pyritous  copper.  The 
wide.  The  granite  in  this  belt  is  generally  of  a  Washington  silver  mine,  Davidson  co.,  has  been 
light  grav  color,  and  composed  of  qnartz,  fdd-  worked  for  a  number  of  years.  It  produces 
spar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  mica,  feldspar  pre-  ores  of  a  variety  of  metals,  but  they  are  difficult 
vailing.  It  fhmishes  very  good  building  stone,  to  treat  metallurgically,  and  have  not  proved 
bat  no  metallic  veins.  The  western  belt,  on  sufficiently  rich  to  be  remunerative.  Steatite,  or 
which  Salisbunr  is  located,  is  from  10  to  14  m.  soap-stone,  is  common  in  several  of  the  midland 
wide,  and  differs  from  the  eastern  by  horn-  counties. — ^The  forest  trees  of  the  upland  are 
blende  taking  the  place  of  mica.  The  rock  is  oak,  hickoiy,  ash,  walnut,  and  lime;  in  Uie  low 
frequently  soft  and  entirely  decomposed,  but  country,  pine,  and  in  the  swamps,  cedar,  cy- 
portions  of  it  contain  good  building  material,  press,  maple,  oak,  poplar,  with  an  undergrowth 
and  unlike  the  eastern  belt  is  traversed  by  nu-  of  vines.  Among  the  fruits  are  apples,  pears, 
meroas  metallic  veins  and  trw  dikes.  A  nam*  peaches,  plams,  cherries,  grapes,  and  strawber- 
berofgoldminesysomeofwhiohprodaoeoopper,  ries.— Among  the  cariosities  of  the  state  are  the 
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Black  and  other  raoimtaiiis,  ebewhere  noiioed ;  Jisiehj  one  man  eatting  from  00  to  100  par 
the  Swannanoa  gap,  a  deep  past  in  the  moaiH  day.  The  tap  begiiia  to  flow  fjreelj  aboat  the 
tuns  between  Morgantown  and  AaheviUe;  the  middle  of  Ifarohf  and  Is  ooUeeted  from  the 
Catawba  Falls  near  by ;  the  warm  springs  of  boxes  bj  means  of  a  peculiar  ladle,  and  depont- 
Buncombe  oo.,  Pointed  rock,  and  a  corioos  rock  ed  in  barrels.  The  sap  soon  ooi^peals  so  as  par- 
called  ^  the  Chimneys,"  in  the  same  Ticinity ;  tiaUy  to  dose  the  cellular  tissues  of  the  wood, 
the  Gingercake  rock  in  Burke  oo.,  a  curious  so  that  in  order  to  renew  the  flow,  new  sor- 
pfle  of  stone  on  a  rocky  eminence,  in  the  form  £u»  must  be  exposed  once  in  8  or  10  days, 
of  an  inverted  pyramid,  commanding  a  fine  which  is  done  by  takiiig  off  a  thin  ahaving  from 
Tiew  of  a  ravine  from  800  to  1,200  feet  deep,  above  the  box.  This  hacking  prooeas  is  carr^ 
The  mountainous  regions  of  North  Carolina,  on  from  year  to  year,  until  in  some  of  the  <Mer 
abound  in  grand  and  picturesque  scenery. —  pineries  the  axe  marks  are  extended  so  lugh  up 
The  climate  of  the  state  is  as  varied  as  iU  the  trunks  that  ladders  are  used  in  the  Ihrther 
surface  and  products.  In  the  low  country  scarifications.  When  the  trees  are  ao  eztea- 
the  atmosphere  is  hot  and  humid,  and  in  the  sively  hacked,  a  laige  proportion  of  the  ai^ 
mountainous  region  it  is  cool  and  dry.  In  the  congeals  before  reaching  the  boxes  and  adheres 
interior  it  partakes  somewhiA  of  each  extreme,  to  the  trees.  This  gum  is  occasionally  acnped 
according  to  locality.  The  mean  temperature  off  and  put  into  barrels,  and  is  known  in  the 
of  Raleigh  for  the  year  is  60^. — ^It  will  be  seen  market  as  ^  scrape,*'  being  of  an  inferior  qoali^, 
by  staUstics  noticed  elsewhere  that  the  people  and  worth  only  hidf  as  much  as  that  taken  from 
of  North  Carolina  are  chiefly  occupied  in  agri-  the  boxes,  which  is  called  *^dip."  Coosider- 
eultnral  pursuits,  though  commerce,  manu&o-  able  quantities  of  crude  turpentine  are  shipped 
tnres,  and  mining  are  carried  on  to  some  ex-  to  the  N.  and  distilled ;  but  the  principal  pro- 
tent.  The  most  important  branch  of  manufiac-  portion  is  distilled  in  the  state,  the  larger 
tnring  is  that  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  is  proprietors  of  tuix>entine  forests  having  s^ 
produced  by  distillation  from  crude  turpentine^  of  their  own,  to  whom  the  smaller  ones  sdl 
or  the  sap  of  the  pine  tree,  the  pintm  paltutrity  their  product  in  its  crude  state.  The  atiUs 
a  long-leaved  pine  yielding  the  sap  more  freely  used  are  not  essentially  different  from  the 
than  any  other  variety  of  the  pine  family,  ardent  spirit  stills  in  common  use,  have  a 
There  is  an  immense  extent  of  territory  in  capacitv  of  from  6  to  20  bbk.,  and  run  ibroo^ 
North  Carolina  covered  by  this  species  of  pine,  2  batdbes  a  day;  i  «.  a  20  bbL  stUl  runs 
extending  from  a  point  near  the  line  of  Yir-  40  bbls.  of  sap,  producing  about  6  bbls.  of 
gioia  across  the  entire  state,  and  indeed  beyond  spirits  of  turpentme,  and  28  bbls.  of  rosin, 
the  state  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  varying  in  n  hen  tlM  spirits  of  turpentine  are  drawn  ofl^ 
width  from  dO  to  80  m.  This  belt  of  land  is  situ-  the  residuum,  which  has  tne  appearance  of  dir^ 
ated  between  the  swampy  country  along  the  molasses,  forms  the  rosin  of  commerce^  an  ar- 
ooast  and  the  hilly  region  of  the  interior,  andcon-  tide  not  in  snffident  demand  to  bear  long 
aists  mainly  of  a  level,  sandy  barren,  so  unpro-  land  transportation ;  so  that,  with  the  exception 
dnctlve  tliat  few  of  the  proprietors  grow  as  of  those  distilleries  near  railroads  or  navigable 
much  grain  as  they  require  for  their  o?rn  con-  streams,  the  rosin  runs  to  waste,  and  remains  in 
sumption.  OocasionaUy,  however,  the  ground  congealed  pools  of  thousands  of  barrela,  where 
18  undulating,  and  in  some  places  low  a^  wet,  ^  its  ^pearahce,'*  says  Olmsted,  ^^  is  very  b^u- 
where  a  mixture  of  deciduous  trees  and  occa-  tiful,  firm,  and  glare,  varying  in  color,  and 
sional  veins  of  day  are  found.  Although  the  glistening  like  polished  porphyry.'*  When  the 
'*piny  woods,"  as  the  natives  call  the  turpen-  rosin  is  to  be  saved,  it  is  drawn  off  into  vats  of 
tine  forests,  have  been  settled  by  Anglo-Saxons  water  by  which  the  chips  and  rubbish  contained 
about  as  long  as  any  portion  of  the  United  in  the  crude  turpentine  are  separated  from  the 
States,  yet  the  roads  are  very  poor,  being  the  rodn,  which  is  barrdled  for  market.  Turpen- 
mereet  openings  through  the  woods,  and  gene-  tine  will  not  pay  for  wagon  transportatioB  more 
rally  without  bridges  across  the  streams.  The  than  80  milesw  The  turpentane  lands  are 
pine  trees  which  cover  this  tract  are  from  8  to  valued  at  from  (2  to  (20  per  acre,  and  from 
18  inches  in  diameter,  with  straight  trunks  500  to  1,000  trees  grow  upon  an  acre,  contain- 
wluch  run  up  25  to  80  feet  without  a  limb,  at  ing,  oil  an  average,  2,000  boxes,  and  producing 
which  height  tlieir  evergreen  foliage  forms  a  from  12  to  16  bbl^  of  turpentine,  or  2  bbls.  ci 
canopy  so  dense  as  to  nearly  shut  out  the  light  spirits  and  8  of  romn.  A  turpentine  focesti 
of  the  sky.  The  turpentine  is  procured  by  cut-  with,  ordinary  treatment,  will  last  60  years; 
ting  boxes  or  pockets  in  the  trees  near  the  the  trees  are  then  felled,  cut  up,  and  roasted, 
ground,  with  a  long,  narrow-bladed  axe  made  or  charred,  in  kilns,  producing  tar,  of  which 
for  the  purpose.  These  boxes  hold  from  1  to  8  pitch  is  a  concentration  obtained  by  boiling, 
pints,  and  are  formed  by  giving  the  axe  a  down-  The  long-leaved  pine  is  of  slow  growth,  the 
ward  stroke,  the  lower  lip  of  the  box  being  rings  on  a  stump  of  this  variety,  7  inches  in  di- 
horizontal,  and  the  upper  arched,  while  the  hot-  ameter,  indicating  an  age  of  85  years.  After 
torn  is  from  8  to  4  inches  below  the  lower  lip.  the  removal  of  these  trees,  a  second  growth  oi 
From  1  to  8  boxes  are  made  in  each  tree,  ao-  bastard  pine  starts  up  rapidly  in  its  place,  but  is 
cording  to  its  size.  The  sap  runs  only  in  warm  of  little  or  no  value  either  for  turpentine  or 
weather.    The  boxes  are  cut  from  November  to  timber.    The  labor  in  the  turpentine  foresta  ia 
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eMeij  performed   by  slaves,    whose   wages,  material  valued  at  (4,806,465,  and  employing 
when  hired,  are  about  $120  per  annum,  with  12,444  operatives  (10,698  males  and  1,Y51  fe- 
board  and  clothing.    The  turpentine  business  males),  whose  annual  wages  were  (1,796,748. 
is  regarded  as  favorable  to  health  and  longevity,  The  annual  product  of  these  establishments  was 
and,  according  to  De  Bow,  is  generally  very  (9,111,245,  yielding  84.60  per   cent   profit, 
profitable  to  the  proprietors.    Exact  statistics  Among  the  manufacturing  establishments  were 
of  the  produce  of  the  turpentine  forests  are  not  28  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  of  (1,058,800, 
attainable.    Be  Bow,  in  his  ^^  Resources  of  the  using  13,617  bales  of  cotton,  vidned  at  (581,- 
South,'*  estimates  the  annual  product  of  Nortii  908,  employing  1,619  operatives  (442  males,  at 
Carolina  at  800,000  bbls.,  of  which  about  200,000  (11  66  per  month,  and  1,177  females,  at  (6,18 
are  shipped  to  northern  porta  in  a  crude  condi-  per  month),  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of 
tion,  and  the  remainder  distilled  in  the  state.  (881,842 ;     1   wodlen   manu&ctory,    capital 
The  estimated  value  to  the  makers  is  from  (18,000,  using  80,000  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at 
(1,700,000  to  (2,000,000.    From  4,000  to  5,000  (18,950,  employing  80  operatives,  and  produo* 
laborers  are  engaged  in  the  business,  and  it  is  ing  annually  (28,750;  establishments  for  iron 
supposed  that  8  times  as  many  more  are  mainly  castings  6,  capital  (11,600,  value  raw  material 
supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  turpen-  (8,841,  hands  15,  product  (12,867;  wrousht 
tine.    There  are  about  150  stills  in  the  state,  von  establishments  80,  capital  (170,609,  vuue 
costing,  on  an  average,  (1,600  each,  and  showing  of  raw   material   (60,089,   hands    employed 
an  expenditure  of  (225,000  in  preparations  for  280,  product  (881,914;  whiskey  distilleries  and 
the  distiiling  business.    The  census  of  1850  re-  breweries  47,  capital  (21,980,  com  consumed 
turns  20,996,983  acres  of  farming  lands  in  the  64,650   bushels,  rye   4,700,  hands   employed 
state,  of  which  5,458,975  acres  were  improved,  72,  whiskey  and  high  wines  produced  168,080 
and  15,543,008  unimproved.  There  were  56,968  gallons;  fisheries  76,  capital  (285,115,  hands 
farms  and  plantations  in  the  state,  averaging  2,267,  product  (250,026.    The  exports  for  the 
869  acres   each ;  aggregate  cash  value  (67,-  year  ending  June  80,  1857,  were  (414,206,  of 
891,766;    value  of  farming  implements  and  which  (889,592  was  in  American,  and  (24,614  in 
machinery,     (3,981,582 ;     average    value   of  foreign  vcmIs.    Imports  for  the  same  year, 
fSarms,  (1,192 ;  average  value  of  &rming  im-  (231,494,  of  which  (206,747  was  in  American, 
plements   and  machinery,    (69.     The    aver-  and  (24,748  in  foreign  vessels.    The  tonnage 
age  productiveness  of  the  state  per  acre  is :  cleared  in  the  same  year  was  88,087  tons,  ctf 
wheat,  7  bushels;  rye,  15;  maize,  17 ;  oats,  10;  which  84,401  tons  were  in  American  bottoms, 
potatoes,  65.     Gotten   plantations  producing  Number  of  vessels  cleared,  210,  of  which  192 
6  bales  and  upward,  2,827.;  rice  plantations  were  American.     Tonnage  entered,  20,218,  of 
producing  20,000  lbs.  and  upward,  25.    The  which  18,866  tons  were  in  American  vessels; 
cotton  fields  are  principally  in  Anson,  Rich-  nnmberofvessels  entered  124,  ofwhich  118  were 
mond,  and  other  counties  along  the  southern  American.    Twenty-one  vessels  were  built  in 
border.    The  rice  plantations  are  mainly  on  the  state  in  1867,  of  which  19  were  schooners 
Gape  Fear  and  Ghowan  rivers,  and  the  lower  and  2  sloops,  the  total  tonnage  of  which  was 
part  of  Roanoke.    The  farms  of  the  state  in  1,878.74. — ^The  census  of  1850  reports  4  pnblio 
1850    were    stocked    with     148,698    horses,  libraries  in  the  state  with  2,600  vols.,  and  1 
25,259  asses  and  mules,  221,799  milch  cows,  school  library  with  1,500  vols.,  also  61  news- 
87,809  working   oxen,   484,402  other   cattle,  papers,  of  which    8   were   miscellaneous,  2 
595,249    sheep,    and   1,812,818   swine;   total  neutral,  85  political,  and  6  religious;  6  are 
value    of    live    stock,   (17,717,647;    of  ani-  published  tri-weekly,  40  weekly,  and  6  semi- 
mals  slaughtered,  (5,767,866.    The  wheat  pro-  monthly ;   aggregate  circulation,  86,889 ;   an* 
dnct  was  2,180,102  bushels ;  rye,  229,668  bush. ;  nnal  number  of  copies  issued  2,020,664.   There 
oats,    4,052,078 ;    maize,    27,941,051 ;    sweet  are  4  colleges  in  the  state,   viz.,  the  uni- 
potatoea,  6,095,709;    Irish  potatoes,  620,818;  versity  of  N.  G.  at  Ghapel  Hill,  the  oldest  in- 
barley,  2,785;  buckwheat,  16,704;  hay,  145,-  stitution  of  the  kind  in  K  G. ;  Davidson  college 
653  tons;  hops,  9,246  lbs. ;  clover  seed,  576  (Presbyterian)  in  Mecklenburg  co..  Wake  Forest 
bush.;  other  grass  seeds,  1,275  bush. ;  butter,  (Baptist)  in  Wake  co.,  and   Normal  college 
4,146,290  lbs.;   cheese,  95,921  lbs. ;   peas  and  (MethocUst)  in  Randolph  co.    The  university 
beans,   1,584,252  bush. ;    produce  of  market  nas  an  attendance  of  about  400  students,  and 
gardens,  (89,462;  orchard  products,  (84,848;  the  others  an  average  of  about  100  each.    The 
honey    and   bees- wax,    612,289  lbs. ;    home-  university,  which  is  under  the  control  of  trus- 
mede  manufactures,  (2,086,622 ;  flaxseed,  88,-  tees  appointed  by  the  state,  is  endowed  to  the 
196  bush.;  flax,  598,796  lbs.;  hemp,  89  tons;  amountof  (160,000,  Imd  Davidson  college  about 
maple  sugar,  27,982  lbs. ;  molasses,  704  g^ons;  (800,000.     The  census  for  1860  returns  272 
ginned  cotton,  64,545  bales  o£  400  lbs.  each;  academies  and  private  schools,  with  408  teachers, 
rice,  6,465,868  lbs. ;  tobacco,  11,984,786  lbs.;  7,822  pupils,  (15,987  endowment,  total  annual 
wool,   970,738  lbs. ;   silk  cocoons,   229   lbs. ;  income  (187,648 ;   2,667  pubfio  schools,  with 
wine,  11,068  gallons;  value  of  household  goods  2,780  teachers  and  104,095  pupib.    The  an- 
(1840),  (1,418,242.    The  census  report  returns  nual  income  of  the  public  sdiools  is  report- 
2,604  manufacturing  and  mining  establishments,  ed  at  (158,664,  of  which  (1,585  is  fi*om  en- 
employing  a  capital  of  (7,252,226,  using  raw  dowment,  (42,986  firom  taxation,  (97,887  from 
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pnblio  fands,  and  $16,716  from  other  sources,  a  term  of  2  years,  an  adTisoryoonncil  of  7  mem- 
There  were  215,454  white  persons  in  the  state  bers,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  comptroller, 
between  5  and  20  years  of  age,  so  that  less  and  a  saperintendent  of  common  schools,  all 
than  ^  the  children  of  the  state  attended  school ;  chosen  by  the  legislature.  The  governor  must 
80,428  free  adults  cannot  read  and  write,  of  be  85  years  old,  worth  $5,000,  and  have  been  a 
whom  26,289  are  white  males,  47,827  females,  resident  of  the  state  for  5  years.  He  has  a  fur- 
8,099  free  colored  males,  8,758  females,  and  840  nished  house  and  $3,000  per  annnm.  The 
of  foreign  birth.  These  figures  are  from  the  U.  B.  legisjature  consists  of  a  senate  of  50  members 
census  for  1850,  since  which  public  education  has  elected  for  2  years,  and  a  house  of  commons  of 
considerably  advanced.  A  system  of  common  120  members  for  the  same  term.  Senators 
schools  was  inangurated  in  1840,  at  which  time  must  possess  each  800  acres  of  land  in  the 
only  14,847  children  were  returned  as  attend-  county  from  which  they  are  chosen,  and  mem- 
ing  primary  schools;  and  including  those  at  bers  of  the  house  of  commons  100  acres.  The 
colleges  and  academies,  the  whole  attendance  legislature  meets  biennially  at  Raleigh  on  the 
did  not  exceed  20,000  scholars.  In  1858  an  2d  Monday  in  November^  and  an  apportion- 
efficient  general  superintendent  was  appointed,  ment  of  representatives  is  made  once  in  20 
and  reappointed  in  1855,  who  is  responsible  to  years,  that  of  the  commons  being  based  on 
the  legislature  and  board  of  literature,  consist-  federal  population,  and  the  senate  on  taxation, 
ing  or  4  members,  of  whom  the  governor  is  The  Judiciary  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court, 
€x  officio  presidenL  From  the  superintendent's  consisting  of  a  chief  Justice  and  2  associates, 
report  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1855,  it  holding  8  courts  each  year,  and  superior  or  cir- 
appears  that  there  were  120,000  scholars  in  the  cult  courts,  there  being  7  circuits  and  as  many 
common  schools,  and  about  11,000  in  colleges.  Judges,  who  hold  court  twice  a  year  in  each 
academies,  and  private  schools.  The  state  is  county.  The  Judges  are  all  elected  by  the 
divided  into  school  districts  with  local  directors,  legislature  in  Joint  ballot,  also  an  attorney-^gen- 
the  districts  in  each  county  being  under  the  eral,  the  former  during  good  behavior,  and  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  county  superintendents,  latter  for  4  years.  The  supreme  court  is  merely 
who  report  to  the  state  superintendent.  The  appellate  in  its  Jurisdiction.  Thejudgesof  the 
average  length  of  schools  is  about  4  months  in  superior  court  have  complete  equity  Jurisdiction, 
the  year,  and  the  average  wages  of  male  teach-  The  salary  of  tlie  supreme  court  Judges  is  $2,500, 
ers  $21  per  month,  females  $18.  The  school  and  of  the  superior  court,  $1,950,  and  $90  for 
fhnd  in  1855  amounted  to  $1,588,995  46,  yield-  each  court  (over  12)  held  on  a  circuit.  One 
ing  annusJly  about  $120,000  increased  to  peculiar  feature  of  the  constitution  provides 
$180,000  by  sales  of  land's  taxes,  &c^  and  is  tliat  ^*no  person  who  shall  deny  the  being  of  a 
distributed  among  the  counties  according  to  God,  or  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
their  federal  population.  The  counties  raise  by  tiie  divine  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
taxation  about  $60,000,  making  the  amount  ment,  or  who  shall  hold  religious  principles  in- 
annually  devoted  to  public  schools  $240,000.  compatible  with  the  freedom  or  safety  of  the 
On  July  1,  1867,  the  school  fund  had  in-  stat^"  shall  hold  any  civil  office.  No  clergy- 
creased  to  the  nominal  value  of  $2,156,745  42.  man,  engaged  in  his  calling,  can  be  a  member 
— ^The  census  of  1860  reports  1,787  churches  of  the  legUIature  or  of  the  governor's  council. 
in  the  state,  viz. :  604  Baptist,  786  Methodist,  — ^The  last  report  on  the  finances  (Nov.  1856) 
151  Presbyterian,  54  Free,  5L  £pisc(^>al,  29  shows  a  state  debt  of  $5,209,848,  the  annual 
Christian,  81  Friends,  16  German  Retbrmed,  interest  of  which  is  $312,691,  and  productive 
49  Lutheran,  7  Moravian,  4  Roman  CaUiolio,  property  held  by  the  state  amounting  to  $4,6 16,- 
4  Union,  and  1  Tunker.  The  church  prop-  274.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
erty  of  the  state  is  reported  at  $905,758,  viz. :  2  years  ending  Nov.  1, 1856,  were  as  follows :  In 
Baptist,  $205,090 ;  Methodist,  $292,608 ;  Episco-  treasurer's  hands  Nov.  1, 1 854,  $55,120  79 ;  re- 
pal,  $112,840;  Presbyterian,  $172,580;  Chris-  ceipts  of  literary  fund,  $329,826  85 ;  receipts  of 
tian,  $10,575 ;  Free,  $16,860 ;  Friends,  $8,075 ;  public  fund,  $8,826,112  94 ;  making  the  total  re- 
German  Reformed,  $17,500;  Lutheran,  $29,-  ceipts  $4,211,060  08.  The  disbursements  for 
525;  Moravian,  $84,000;  Roman  Catholic,  the  same  period  were:  from  literary  fund,  $896,- 
$5,900 ;  Tunker,  $100 ;  Union,  $650.  Total  665  59 ;  public  fund,  $8,557,988  21 ;  total, 
church  accommodations,  574,924,  viz. :  Baptist^  $8,954,608  80,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
201,797;  Methodist,  222,687  ;  Presbyterian,  of$256,456  28.  The  income  of  the  public  fund  is 
64,280;  Christian,  11,600;  Episcopal,  15,245;  from  the  sale  of  bonds  and  loans,  from  dividends 
Free,  14,870 ;  Friends,  18,220 ;  German  Re-  and  interest,  public  taxes,  taxes  on  bank  stocks, 
formed,  5,725 ;  Lutheran',  19,750 ;  Moravian,  and  attorneys'  licenses ;  and  the  principal  items 
8,000;  Roman  Catholic,  1,400;  Union,  1,200. —  of  expenditure  are,  for  the  executive  and  council 
The  constitution  of  the  state  was  formed  in  of  state,  about  $10,000,  the  judiciary  about 
Dec  1776,  and  modified  in  1886,  and  again  in  $80,000,  interest  about  $800,000,  printing  and 
1857.  It  provides  that  every  white  mde  citi-  agriculturol  societies,  $7,600.  The  literary  fund 
zen,  21  years  of  age,  1  year  a  resident  of  the  receipts  are  from  entries  of  vacant  lands,  bank 
county,  who  shall  have  paid  a  tax,  shall  be  a  and  rulroad  dividends,  retail  licenses,  and  auc- 
qualified  voter.  The  executive  department  is  tion  dues;  and  some  of  its  disbursements  are 
vested  in  a  governor  elected  by  the  people  for  for  the  support  of  common  scliools,  and  the 
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deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. — ^The  railroads  of  the  formed  out  of  the  same  territory  the  provinee 
state  are :  the  North  Carolina,  extending  from  of  Carolina,  which  he  granted  to  8  distiDguished 
Goldsborongh  to  Charlotte,  223  m.,  capital  stock  noblemen  of  England.  This  grant  was  bounded 
paid  in  $4,000,000,  cost  of  oonstraction  and  S.  by  lat,  29°  N. ;  W.  by  tlie  Pacific  ocean ;  N.by 
equipment  $4,285,000;  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  lat.  86^80';  E.  by  the  Atlantic.  The  grantees 
extending  from  Baleigh  to  Weldon,  97  m.,  cap-  were  made  Joint  proprietors  and  vested  with 
ital  stock  paid  in  $978,000,  funded  and  floating  jurisdiction  over  the  colonists.  Previous  to  this 
debt  $121,000,  cost  of  construction  and  equip-  ffrant  a  few  settlements  had  been  made  in  the 
ment  $1,186,451 ;  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  Sf.  part  of  the  province,  near  Albemarle 
from  Wilmington  to  Weldou,  162  ro. ;  Wilming-  sound,  by  dissenters  from  Yir^ia,  and  a  little 
ton  and  Manchester,  fromWilmington,  N.  C,  to  colony  had  been  planted  near  the  mouth  of 
Kingsville,  S.  C,  171  m.,  capital  stock  paid  in  Cape  Fear  river  by  New  Englanders,  which 
$1,116,000,  debt  $998,000,  cost  of  construction  was  subsequently  abandoned.  The  celebrated 
and  equipment,  $2,881,000,  receipts  for  1856,  John  Locke  wrote  a  scheme  of  government  for 
$844,686,  working  expenses,  $196,000  (about  the  whole  province,  which  was  nominally  its 
f  of  this  road  is  in  8.  C.) ;  Roanoke  Valley,  from  fundamental  law  for  about  i  of  a  century,  but 
Bidge way  junction,  N.  C.,  to  Clarksville,Va^  22  which  was  so  complicated  and  cumbersome  as 
m  ;  and  the  Atiantio  and  N.  C,  extending  from  never  to  be  completely  carried  out.  Albemarle, 
Beaufort  harbor  to  Qoldsborough.  Several  the  nama  then  given  to  what  now  constitutes 
other  roads  have  been  projected,  viz.:  the  North  Carolina,  was  augmented  by J9ettlement 
Wilmington,  Charlotte  and  Rutherford,  extend-  from  Virginia,  New  England,  and  fiiermuda,  and 
ing  W.  from  Wilmington  to  Rutherford ;  the  William  Drnmmond,  one  of  the  settlers,  was  its 
Air  Line,  from  Danville,  Va.,  near  the  N.  C.  line,  first  governor,  a  man  who  was  subsequently  exe- 
to  Greensborough,  N.  C.,  connecting  the  Rich-  cutedinVir^niaasarebeL  Drummondwassno- 
mond  and  Danville  and  North  Carolina  roads ;  ceeded  by  Samuel  Stevens,  under  whom  were  en- 
the  Western  North  Carolina,  from  Salisbury  in  acted  the  first  laws  for  the  colony  by  an  assembly 
the  central  part  of  the  state  to  Murphy  in  the  composed  of  the  governor,  council,  and  12  dele- 
extreme  west,  where  it  connects  with  the  Blue  gates,  the  latter  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the  for- 
Ridge  road,  and  some  others  of  minor  impor-  mer  by  the  proprietors.  These  laws  were liberaL 
tance.  Of  diese  roads  the  Western  North  Caro-  guarding  caremlly  the  rights  of  the  settlers,  and 
lioa  is  (1858)  in  course  of  construction,  and  a  granting  religious  liberty  to  all.  Settlements 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  nearly  finished,  were  made  at  various  points,  and  the  executive 
— On  June  1,  1857,  there  were  28  banks  in  chair  was  filled  in  turn  by  various  men ;  yet 
the  state,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $6,425,^  with  the  bad  administration  of  public  a&irs, 
260;  circulation,  $6,801,262;  loans  and  dis-  disquiet  and  turbulence  on  the  part  of  the 
counts,  $12,686,  621 ;  specie,  $1,166,998 ;  de*  colonists,  and  occasional  insurrections,  the  set- 
posits,  $1,170,026. — ^The  first  attempt  at  settle-  tlement  of  the  country  was  very  slow.  In 
ment  in  Is.  C.  was  made  by  a  small  party  (108)  1674  the  population  was  about  4,000,  and  the 
under  Ralph  Lane,  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Ra-  annual  product  of  tobacco  800,000  lbs.  In  1696 
leigh.  on  Roanoke,  an  island  between  Pamlico  John  Archdde,  a  sagacious  Quaker,  was  ap- 
and  Albemarle  sounds,  in  1586.  This  party  guar-  pointed  governor,  and  succeeded  in  restoring 
relied  with  the  Indians,  and  returned  the  follow*  the  country  to  comparative  order  and  qnieC 
ing  year  with  Sir  Francis  Drake's  fieet  The  Considerable  settlements  were  made  during  his 
year  previous  to  this  settlement  (1584)  Raleigh,  administration,  and  the  export  of  tar  and  rice 
having  received  from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  grant  was  commenced.  Churches  were  erected  and 
for  such  lands  as  he  might  discover  in  America,  provision  made  for  the  support  of  public  worship. 
^*  not  possessed  by  any  Christian  people,"  sent  in  1705  Thomas  Cary  was  appointed  governor, 
out  2  small  vessels  which  made  the  land  at  butwasremovedtogive  place  to  Edward  Hyde; 
Cape  Fear,  and  coasting  north  for  a  bar-  whereupon  Cary,  to  retain  his  i)06ition,  incited 
bor,  finally,  early  in  July,  ran  into  Ocracoke  a  rebellion,  and  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
inlet,  and  landed  on  an  island  called  by  the  attacked  Edenton,  but  was  repulsed,  and  finally, 
natives  Wococon,  where  they  were  hospitably  by  the  aid  of  regular  troops  from  Virginia  (1711), 
received.  After  slight  explorations  they  be-  the  rebellion  was  suppressed.  Meanwhile  the 
stowed  the  name  of  Virginia  upon  the  region,  province  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  savages, 
and  returned  to  England  with  a  highly  favor-  The  Tuscaroras,  observing  with  alarm  the  en- 
able account  of  the  country,  which  induced  the  croachments  of  the  whites  on  their  hunting 
expedition  of  1586.  Other  colonists  were  sent  grounds,  commenced  a  war  of  extermination ; 
out  by  Raleigh  the  same  year,  and  the  year  fol-  but  by  the  assistance  of  neighboring  colonies  this 
lowing,  who  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  victims  tribe  was  subdued  (1718),  and  finiuly  emigrated 
to  the  Indians;  and  no  farther  attempts  were  to  the  K,  and  formed  a  confederation  with 
made  to  colonize  the  country  till  about  the  mid-  the  Senecas.  Other  hostile  tribes  were  also 
die  of  the  17th  century.  In  1680  an  immense  reduced  to  snblection.  In  1717  the  number 
tract  oflund  south  of  the  CHiesapeake,  designated  of  taxable  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  2,000, 
as  Carolana,  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath ;  having  gained  no  more  than  600  since  1676, 
but  not  being  colonized,  the  grant  was  snbse-  a  term  of  41  years.  In  July,  1729,  during 
quently  declared  forfeited.    In  1668  Charles  U.  Uie  administration  of  (Governor  Everard,  Caro* 
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lina  beoame  a  royal  goremment,  the  king  hav-  MoLeod,  who  had  been  oommiamoned  bylCartis, 
ing  purchased  from  the  proprietors  }  of  their  attempted  to  reach  the  coast  and  join  Gen.  Clin- 
immeofle  domain  for  £17,600,  to  which  £5,000  ton,  bat  were  met  by  tlie  patriots  ander  Caswell 
was  added  for  arrears  of  quitrents ;  the  re-  and  Moore,  and  routed  with  the  loss  of  McLeod 
nuuning  eighth  was  retained  by  Lord  Carteret^  and  850  prisoners,  including  McDonald.  The 
who  surrendered  bis  right  of  jurisdiction,  but  oommon  men  were  dismissed  and  the  officers 
not  of  soiL  The  country  was  suocessi^ely  retained.  In  April,  1776,  the  North  Carolina 
governed  with  indifferent  success  by  Bar-  oonvention  authorized  their  delegates  to  unite 
rington,  Johnston,  and  Dobbs,  till  1765,  when  with  the  other  colonies  in  a  declaration  of  inde- 
it  had  gained  considerable  accessions  to  its  pendenoe,  which  took  place  in  the  foUo  wing  July, 
population  from  a  oolony  of  Presbyterians  from  N'orth  Carolina  ordered  4  more  regiments  to 
the  N.  of  Ireland,  who  settled  in  the  N.  W.  be  raised,  and  the  Hif^ilaaders  and  regulators 
part  of  the  state,  a  party  of  Moravians  who  to  be  disarmed.  In  Deo.  1776,  the  province 
setUed  between  the  Tadkin  and  Dan  rivers,  and  a  adopted  a  state  constitution,  and  elect^  Rich- 
party  of  Highlanders  who  located  near  Fayetto-  ard  Caswell  as  governor.  The  colony  fur- 
ville.  TryoD  was  the  next  governor,  and  early  nished  her  quota  of  men,  but,  beyond  the  par- 
in  his  administration  the  contest  between  the  tisan  warfare  between  the  patriots  and  loyalists, 
<)olonies  and  the  home  government  on  the  ques-  was  not  the  scene  of  military  operations  till 
tion  of  taxation  began;  when  the  assembly  (1769)  1780.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Uie  Brit- 
deolared  against  the  right  of  Britain  to  tax  North  iah  in  Georgia,  a  narty  of  700  N.  C.  loyalists 
Carolina,  while  unrepresented  in  parliament,  he  marched  to  join  tne  royal  cause  at  Augusta, 
dissolved  it.  During  his  administration  there  In  their  march  they  were  attacked  by  a  party 
was  a  formidable  insurrection  on  the  part  of  a  of  patriots  from  S.  C.,  under  CoL  Pickens,  who 
lai^  body  of  poor  uneducated  people,  who  routed  them,  killing  their  leader,  and  capturing 
eomplained  of  unjust  taxation,  and  finally  refns-  a  number  of  prisoners,  70  of  whom  were  tried 
ed  to  pay  any  taxes  at  all.  They  called  them-  and  convicted  of  treason,  and  5  of  the  most  in- 
selves  the  *' regulators.**  With  1,000  militia  fluential  actually  hanged.  In  1780, 2  large  par- 
he  met  8,000  regulators,  whom  he  defeated,  ties  of  loyalists  rose  in  arms,  one  of  which  was 
near  Great  Alamance,  a  tributary  of  the  Haw,  in  attacked  and  dispersed  by  Gon.  Rutherford,  and 
which  some  200  were  killed.  Out  of  a  large  the  other,  800  strong,,  reached  the  British  posts, 
number  taken  prisoners  6  were  executed  for  high  Oct  9,  1780,  a  body  of  loyalist  militia,  under 
treason.  After  this  defeat  the  insurgents  took  Gen.  Ferguson,  were  met  at  King^s  mountain 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  shortly  thereafter  by  a  party  of  mounted  backwoodsmen  under 
Tryon  was  succored  by  Josiah  Martin,  the  last  Shelby  and  Sevier,  and  defeated  after  a  severe 
royal  governor  of  North  Carolina.  Disputes  soon  engagement,  with  the  loss  of  150  killed  (indud- 
arose  between  the  governor  and  the  assembly,  ing  Fei^g^uson)  and  a  greater  number  wounded, 
and  the  breach  was  widened  by  the  persistence  The  survivors  (800)  surrendered,  10  of  the  most 
of  England  in  taxing  the  colonists  without  their  active  and  obnoxious  of  whom  were  hanged 
consent.  The  governor  sided  with  the  crown,  upon  the  spot.  The  only  engagement  of  note 
as  did  the  regulators,  whom  he  had  conciliated,  in  the  colony  after  this  affair,  until  the  condu- 
North  Carolina  sent  representatives  to  the  first  sion  of  peace,  was  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court- 
continental  congress,  Sept.  1774,  and  its  dele-  House  (March  15, 1781),  though  much  skirmish- 
gates  united  in  i^opting  the  declaration  of  colo-  ing  was  carried  on  between  small  parties  of  loy- 
nial  rights,  which  the  assembly  approved,  and  alists  and  patriots.  The  forces  engaged  under 
that  body  also  appointed  delegates  to  the  next  Gen.  Greene  at  Guilford  amounteid  to  4,500 
congress.  An  association  for  the  defence  of  men,  of  whom  1,600  were  continentals,  and  the 
colonial  rights  was  formed  in  Mecklenburg  remainder  mainly  undisciplined  militia.  The 
CO.,  which  took  such  decided  ground  as  (May,  British,  under  Comwallis,  were  disciplined 
1775)  formally  to  renounce  allegiance  to  the  troops,  about  2,000  strong;  and  the  result  of 
crown,  and  to  declare  their  independence  of  the  the  engagement  was  the  defeat  of  Greene.  The 
British  connection ;  but  this  feeling  was  not  British  kss  on  tlie  field  was  upward  of  500, 
general,  and  counter-combinations  were  formed  and  the  American  something  more  than  400. 
to  sustain  the  royal  authority.  Alarmed  at  the  while  a  large  part  of  the  militia  dispersed  and 
threatening  state  of  affairs.  Governor  Martin  returned  home.  The  constitution  of  the  U.  S., 
retired  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  Cape  Fear  formed  in  1787,  was  rejected  by  North  Caro- 
river,  July  17,  1775.  A  convention  was  held,  lina  in  1788,  but  finally  adopted  in  1789. 
Aug.  20,  which  authorized  the  raising  of  3  regi-  CAROLINA,  South,  one  of  the  original 
ments  of  troops,  subsequently  increased  to  5,  southern  states  of  the  American  Union,  lies  be- 
and  taken  into  colonial  pay  by  congress.  A  tween  lat.  82^  and  So''  10'  N.,  and  long.  78°  35' 
proclamation  was  issued  by  Gov.  Martin  and  88°  80'  W.  The  state  has  the  form  of  an 
from  on  board  ship  forbidding  their  meeting,  irregular  triangle  or  wedge,  with  the  coast  lino 
which  the  convention  denounml  as  scandalous  for  its  base,  and  Georgia  and  North  Carolina 
and  scarrilous,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  for  its  converging  sides.  Its  extreme  length, 
hangman.  The  loyalists  were  quite  strong,  espe-  from  Little  River  inlet  on  the  £.  to  Chattooga 
dally  among  the  regalators  and  Highlanders,  river  on  the  W.,  is  about  240  m.,  and  its  great- 
A  body  of  1,500  loyalists^  under  McIX>ndd  and  est  breadth,  from  the  mouth  of  Savannah  river 
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on  the  S.  to  the  North  Carolina  line  on  the  N., 
about  210  m.,  iDclnding  an  area  stated  by  Gov. 
Seabrook  at  80^18  sq.  m^  or  19,336,820  acres. 
It  ia  bounded  on  tlie  K  and  N.  E.  by  North 
Carolina,  S.  £.  by  the  Atlantio  ocean,  and  S.  W. 
by  tlie  Savannah  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Georgia.  It  is  divided  into  80  districts,  simi- 
lar to  the  counties  in  other  states,  yi2. :  Abbe- 
Tille,  Anderson,  Barnwell,  Beaufort,  Charles- 
ton, Chester,  Chesterfield,  Clarendon,  Colleton, 
Darlington,  Edgefield,  Fairfield,  Georgetown, 
Greenville,  Horry,  Kershaw,  Lancaster,  Lau- 
rens, Lexington,  Marion,  Marlborough,  New- 
berry, Orangeburg,  Pickens,  Richland,  Spartan- 
burg, Sumter,  Union,  Williamsburg  and  York. 
Charleston,  the  chief  city  of  the  state,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  seaports  in  the  southern 
states,  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  state,  Beau- 
fort, Georgetown,  Hamburg,  Cumden,  Green- 
ville, Sumter,  Spartanburg,  Cheraw,  Blackville, 
Aiken,  Winnsborough,  Anderson,  Yorkville, 
and  Chester,  are  the  more  prominent  towns  of 
South  Carolina. — ^The  following  table  shows 
the  population  of  the  state  at  the  several  de- 
cennial enumerations  since  and  including  1Y90 : 


Cauas. 

WliiUi. 

FrM  colored. 

Slsvta. 

Total  pop. 

1790 

140,178 
196,255 
214,196 
287,440 
257,868 
259,084 
274,568 

1,801 
8,185 
4,554 
6,826 
7,921 
8,276 
8,960 

107,094 
146.151 
190,865 
258,475 
815,401 
827,088 
884,984 

249,078 

isoo 

845,591 

1810 

415.115 

1S20 

502,741 

1880 

661,185 

1840 

594,898 

1850 

668,507 

Of  the  white  population  in  1860,  187,747  were 
males,  and  136,816  females;  6,452  were  less 
than  1  year  of  age ;  nnder  5  years,  41,609 ;  6  and 
under  10,  40,677;  10  and  nnder  15,  36,974;  16 
and  under  20,  30,262;  20  and  under  80,  47,807 ; 
30  and  nnder  40,  80,807;  40  and  under  60, 
21,176 ;  50  and  under  60, 13,678 ;  60  and  under 
70,  7,468 ;  70  and  under  80,  8,872 ;  80  and  un- 
der 90,  1,117;  90  and  under  100, 210 ;  100  and 
npwaiil,  29;  nnkiiown  81.  Deaf  and  dumb, 
134;  blind,  160;  insane,  224;  idiotic,  249. 
Bom  in  the  state,  253,399;  in  other  of  the 
United  States,  12,601,  of  whom  6,173  were 
bom  in  Nortili  Carolina,  and  1,621  in  Yir- 
^ia;  in  foreign  countries,  8,508^  of  whom 
4,061  were  bom  in  Ireland,  2,180  in  Ger- 
many, 921  in  Enffland,  and  651  in  Scotland ; 
unknown,  66.  Of  white  and  free  colored  there 
were  62,937  families,  occupying  62,642  dwell- 
ing Of  the  slaves,  187,756  were  males,  and 
197,228  females,  and  167  were  over  100  years 
of  age.  Of  the  free  colored,  4^131  were  males, 
and  4,829  females;  10  were  over  100  years  old. 
Slaveholders  in  the  state,  26,696,  of  whom  8,492 
own  each  1  slave;  1  and  nnder  6,  6,164;  6  and 
under  10,  6,311 ;  10  and  nnder  20,  4,956 ;  20 
and  nnder  60,  3,200;  60  and  nnder  100,  990; 
100  and  under  200,  882 ;  200  and  nnder  300, 
69;  300  and  under  600,  29;  600  and  under 
1,000,  2;  1,000  and  over,  2.  Deaths  in  the 
state  in  1850, 8,046,  of  whom  5,167  were  slaves ; 
marriages  (free  pop.),  2,006 ;  births,  6,607.  The 
occupations  of  tine  &ee  male  population  over  16 


years  of  age  in  1860  were :  commerce,  trade, 
manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  13,- 
205,  of  whom  7,009  were  employed  in  man- 
ufacturing establishments;  agriculture,  41,802; 
labor  not  agricultural,  8,161 ;   sea  and  river 
navigation,  846 ;  law,  medicine,  and  divinity, 
1,829;    other    pursuits    requiring   education, 
3,161 ;  government  civil  service,  372 ;  domestio 
servants,   149;    other  occupations,  84;   toted, 
68,649.    Paupers  in  the  state,  1,813,  of  whom 
329  were  of  foreign  birth ;  annual  cost  of  sup- 
port, $48,337;    convicted  of  crimes  in  1850, 
46.-— Savannah  river,  which  forms  the  boun^ 
dary  between   South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Tugiuoo 
and  Keowee,  which  rise  in  the  mountains  near 
the  line  of  N.  C,  and  unite  at  Anderson,  in 
the  N.  W.  part  of  S.  C,  and  flowing  thence  in  a 
S.  S.  E.  direction  460  m.,  empties  into  the  At- 
lantic 18  m.  below  Savannah,  near  lat  82^  N. 
and  long.  81°  W.    It  is  navigable  for  large  ves- 
sels'to  Savannah,  and  for  steamers  of  160  tons  to 
Augusta,  230  m.,  and  by  means  of  a  canal  round 
the  falls  at  Augusta  smaller  boats  ascend  160  m. 
further.     The  other  principal  rivers  are  the 
Great  Pedee,  the  Santee,  and  the  Edisto.    The 
former,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  flows  N. 
through  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  the 
Tadkin,  passes  through  the  E.  portion  of  S.  C, 
and  being  enlarged  by  the  waters  of  Lynches 
creek  and  the  Black  river  on  the  right,  and  the 
Little  Pedee  and  Waccamaw  on  the  left,  empties 
into  W inyaw  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
to  Cheraw,  a  distance  of  about  160  m.,  above 
which  navigation  is  obstracted  by  a  fall.    The 
Santee  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Conga- 
ree  and  Wateree,  which  by  their  tributaries  rise 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  (W.  part  of  N.  C),  flow  a, 
and  unite  in  the  central  part  of  S.  C. ;  the  stream 
thus  formed,  taking  the  name  of  the  Santee,  and 
flowing  about  100  m.  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  reaches 
the  Atlantio  by  2  months,  North  and  Soutii 
Santee,  a  few  m.  S.  W.  of  Winyaw  bay.    The 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Congaree  are  tiie 
Saluda  and  Broad  rivers.    The  Santee  is  navi- 
gable for  its  entire  length,  and  its  tributaries, 
W  ateree  and  Congaree,  by  aid  of  canals,  are  nav* 
igable  for  small  craft  nearly  to  the  mountains 
about  200  or  300  m.  from  the  ocean.    The  Edisto 
and  Combahee  rise  in  the  interior,  and  flowing  S. 
reach  the  Atlantic  near  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  state.    These  streams  are  100  to  240  m. 
in  length,  and  navigable  for  very  small  craft. 
The  state  is  remarkably  well  watered,  and  al- 
most every  district  abounds  in  good  sites  for 
manufacturing  by  water  power.-^The  coast-line 
of  South  Carolina  extends  from  Little  River  in<* 
let,  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  about  200  m.    The  coast  presents 
numerous  inlets,  bays,  shallow  sounds  and  la- 
goons, and  a  few  good  harbors.  Winyaw  bay,  tlie 
easternmost  harbor  of  any  note  in  the  state,  is 
14  m.  long,  and  about  2  m.  wide.      GeonS6- 
town  ia  situated  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  to 
which  vessels  of  light  draft  ascend.     Passing 
S.  W.,  Bull's  bay  is  next  in  order,  then  Charles- 
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ton  liarbor,  8t  Helena  sound,  and  Beanfort  md  hOly.  The  smi  of  nradi  the  lanper  portion 
barbor,  or  Port  Boyal  Entrance,  beside  a  nnm-  o(  the  state  is  clay,  wbich,  except  in  tbe  imme- 
ber  of  snudl  inleta.  Charleston  barbor,  where  diate  vieioitj  o(  the  ocean,  is  almost  tbe  nni- 
tbe  principal  commerce  of  tiie  state  centres,  has  Tersal  snbstratmn. — ^The  gold-bearing  rocks  of 
a  difficult  sand-bar  at  its  entrance.  Beanfort  tbe  Atlantic  slope  extend  throogfa  tbe  &  por- 
barbor,  which  admits  veaiels  of  24  feet  dnmgljt,  tion  of  8.  C^  where  the  precioos  metal  has  been 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  southern  states^  found  in  sufficient  abundance  to  reward  the 
Stone  inlet,  a  few  miles  8.  of  Charleston,  admits  labor  of  tbe  miner.  In  several  cases  large 
yessels  drawing  9'or  10  feet  of  water,  and  was  nuggets  of  pore  gold  baTe  been  found,  and 
resorted  to  during  the  blockade  of  Charleston  gold-bearing  velna  have  been  socoesfolly 
in  1775.  St  Helena  sound,  is  a  spacious  opening  worked ;  those  of  the  Dom  mine  hare  proTed 
10  m.  long  and  8  broad.  A  number  of  smafi  the  most  productive  of  any  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
islands  sldrt  tbe  S.  coast  of  the  state,  which  are  mountains,  but  the  largest  quantities  of  gold 
shut  off  from  the  miunland  by  narrow  chan-  hare  been  obtained  from  surfsioe  washings.  Iron 
Dels,  which  afford  inland  steamboat  comrou-  ore  of  a  good  quality  is  also  found  in  abundance 
nication  between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  in  the  same  section  of  the  state,  bnt  the  ore-beds 
Tbeee  islands  are  low  and  flat,  and  produce  the  have  not  as  yet  been  very  extenavely  worked, 
black-seed  or  sea-island  cotton,  the  best  known  The  granitic  formations  (upper  country)  afford 
to  commerce.  Rice  is  also  here  produced  in  great  abundance  of  building  materiaL  **  Among 
large  quantities,  and  tropical  fruits  begin  to  the  beautiful  granites  of  the  state,'*  sars  Pro£ 
flourish. — ^The  topography  of  the  state  resem-  Tuomey,  ^'the  porphyritic  granite  of  Camden 
bles  that  of  the  oUier  states  along  the  8:  R  and  Buffalo  creek,  and  the  red  granite  near 
coast,  bnt  the  mountainous  district  is  not  rela-  Columbia,  are  conspicuous.  Of  the  eienites, 
tively  so  large  as  tliat  of  North  Carolina.  Tlie  those  found  in  Abbeville,  Fairfield,  and  Lexing- 
ooast  for  i^ut  100  m.  inward  is  flat  and  sandy,  ton  are  the  most  beantifbL  The  former  re- 
with  a  light  soil,  covered  by  pitch-pine  forests,  serables  the  Quincy  granite,  and  the  latter  is 
traversed  by  dnggish  streams,  and  interspersed  remarkable  for  its  white  feldspar,  contrasting 
with  numerous  swamps.  This  portion  of  the  so  strikingly  with  the  black  crystals  of  horn- 
state  is  of  alluvial  formation.  Beyond  this  plain  blende.*'  White  and  variegatea  marbles  are 
is  a  belt  of  low  sand-hills  allied  tlie  middle  coun-  found  in  Spartanburg  and  Laurens.  Gneiss^ 
try,  which  ia  moderately  productive.  West  of  of  a  quality  sufficiently  slaty  to  be  split  into 
the  middle  country  is  a  belt  called  the  ridge,  flagging-stones,  has  been  discovered  in  Pick- 
where  the  land  rises  abruptly,  and  thence  con*  ens  and  in  the  lower  part  of  York  district 
tinnes  to  ascend,  exhibiting  beautiful  altema-  Porcelain  earth  abounds  through  the  primary 
tions  of  hill  and  dale,  till  it  terminates  at  the  regions,  wherever  the  felspauiio  granite  is 
extreme  N.  W.  part  of  the  state  in  the  Blue  found  in  a  state  of  di^ntegration.  8oap-6tone 
Bidge,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  in  this  state,  is  of  fine  quality  exists  in  several  localities^  Red 
Table  mountain,  4,000  feet  above  the  Atlantic  and  yellow  ochres  abound  in  Chesterfield  dis- 
King'smountidn,  in  York  district,  on  the  line  be-  trict  Coal  has  not  been  found  in  the  state, 
tween  North  and  South  Carolina,  is  an  isolated  and  the  rock  formations  do  not  warrant  tbe 
mountain  of  considerable  prominence.  Sonth  hope  that  it  exists  there. — ^In  regard  to  climate, 
Carolina  has  a  great  variety  of  soil,  very  littie  8.  C.  is  favorably  ntuated  between  the  intense 
waste  land,  and  produces  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  beat  of  the  tropics  and  the  frigid  temperature 
maize,  oats,  rye,  Darley,  sweet  and  Irish  pota-  of  the  N. ;  and  while  the  state  grows  nearly  or 
toes,  peas,  beans,  &c.  **Tbe  soil  of  the  state,"  quite  all  the  vegetable  products  of  the  N.  tem- 
says  6ov.  8eabrook,  ^  though  of  every  kind,  may  perate  zone,  it  also  produces  to  some  extent  tlie 
be  said  to  comprehend  6  varieties,  each  the  best  tropical  fruits,  though  early  and  late  frosts 
suited  to  a  certain  crop,  yet  all  of  them  capable  sometimes  render  the  latter  a  precarious  crop, 
of  advantageously  producing  f  of  the  vegetable  Tbe  climate  varies,  of  course,  according  to  de- 
products  grown  in  its  limits."  The  6  varieties  vation.  The  mean  temperature  of  Charleston 
nere referred  to  are:  1,  tide  swamp,  appropriated  is  stated  from  8  years'  observation  at  65.5*^. — 
to  the  culture  of  rice ;  2,  inland  swamp,  to  rice,  There  are  16,217,600  acres  of  farming  lands  in 
cotton,  com,  peas,  iic. ;  8,  salt  marsh,  to  long  the  state,  of  which  the  census  of  1850  reports 
cotton ;  4,  oak  and  pine,  to  long  cotton,  com,  4,072,551  as  improved.  Farms  and  plantations, 
potatoes,  &c, ;  5,  oak  and  hickory,  to  short  cot-  29,967,  averaging  541  acres  each;  planters  own- 
ton,  com,  Ac. ;  6,  pine  barren,  to  fruits,  vege-  ing  over  10,000  acres  each,  16 ;  cash  value  of 
tables,  &C.  The  pine  hinds,  embracing  about  farms  and  plantations,  $82,4S1,684;  farming 
6,000,000  acres,  are  perhaps  the  most  neglected  implements  and  machinery,  $4,136,854;  aver- 
section  of  tbe  state.  **  The  swamps,"  says  Gov.  age  value  of  farms,  $2,751 ;  of  implements  and 
Seabrook,  "covering  2,000  sq.  m.  (1,280,000  machinery,  $188;  cotton  plantations  produc- 
acres),  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  are  capable  of  ing  5  bales  and  over,  11,522;  rice  pUntations 
thorough  and  economical  drainage,  and  conver-  producing  20,000  lbs.  and  over,  446.  On  the 
non  into  active  and  available  capital."  The  farms  of  the  state  were  97,171  horses,  87,483 
state  is  nearly  equally  divided  l^etween  the  asses  and  mules,  193,244  milch  cows,  20,507 
primary  and  aUuvial  formations;  the  former,  working  oxen,  C68,985  other  cattic^  285,551 
of  which  oak  is  the  natural  growth,  is  broken  aheep,  1,065,508  swine.    Value  of  live  stock. 
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$15,060,015;  ofslanghteredanimala,  $3,502,687.  at  Oolambia,  which  is  richly  endowed,  and  is 
The  wheat  pnKluct  was  1,006,277  bush. ;  rye,  under  the  control  of  the  state.  On  Nov.  6, 
43,790;  oats,  2,822,155;  maize,  16,271,454;  1855,  there  were  187  patients  in  this  institntion, 
Irish  potatoes,  136,494;  sweet,  4,887,469 ;  bar-  of  whom  100  were  males  and  87  females;  89 
ley,  4,583;  buckwheat,  288 ;  hay,  20,925  tons;  were  paupers,  and  98  pay  patients.  Receipts 
doverseed,  376  bush.;  butter,  2,981,850  lbs.;  during  the  year,  $39,280 99 ;  expenditure,  $38,- 
cheese,  4,970  lbs.;  peas  and  beans^  1,026,900  087  67;  discharged  cured  daring  the  year,  22; 
bash.;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $47,286;  removed,  11;  died,  18.  An  asylum  for  the  deaf 
orchard  products,  $35,108;  beeswax  and  honey,  and  dumb  at  Cedar  Springs,  in  Spartanburg 
216,821  lbs.;  valueof poultry (1840), $396,364;  district,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  state, 
home-made  manufactures,  $909,525 ;  wood.  The  orphan  asylum  at  Charleston  is  richly  en- 
oords  (1840),  171,451 ;  cane  sugar,  77,000  lbs. ;  dowed,  and  has  accommodations  for  250  chil- 
molasses,  15,904  galls.;  ginned  cotton,  120,-  dren.  The  state  provides  annually  for  the  edu- 
360,400  lbs.;  rough  rice,  159,980,613;  tobacco, •  cation,  at  the  South  Carolina  ooUege,  of  one 
74,285;  wool,  487,238;  silk  cocoons,  128;  youth  from  this  asylum,  to  be  selected  as  a 
wine,  5,880  galls. ;  value  of  family  goods  (1840),  reward  of  merit  by  the  commissioners. — ^The 
$980,708.  The  average  product  of  the  state  per  census  of  1850  reports  16  public  libraries  with 
acre  is:  wheat,  8  bush. ;  maize,  11 ;  oats,  12;  78,758  vols.,  8  school  libraries  with  2,750  vols., 
rice,  1,750  lbs.;  seed  cotton,  320  lbs. ;  peas  and  and  7  college  libraries  with  30,964  vols. ;  also 
beans,  18  bush. ;  Irish  potatoes,  70.  Manufao-  46  newspapers,  of  which  10  are  miscellaneous, 
turing  establishments  in  the  state,  1,481;  capital  5  neutroi,  24  political,  5  religious,  and  2  scien- 
invested,  $6,056,865;  raw  material  used,  $2,809,-  tifio.  Of  these  papers  7  are  published  daily, 
534;  hands  employed,  7,009;  annual  wages  pdd,  5  tri- weekly,  27  weekly,  and  5  semi-monthly. 
$1,128,432;  annual  product,  $7,063,513;  profit,  The  aggregate  circulation  of  these  papers  was, 
51.60  per  cent.  Of  these  establishments,  18  were  55,715 ;  annual  number  of  copies  issued,  7,145,- 
ootton  factories,  capital  $857,200,  cotton  used  930.  There  are  8  colleges  in  the  state,  with  43 
9,929  bales;  6  were  manufactories  of  iron  castings,  teachers  and  720  students;  annual  income  $104,- 
capital  $185,700 ;  value  of  material  used  $29,-  790,  of  which  $41,700  is  from  the  public  funds, 
128,  product  $87,688;  18  distilleries  and  brew-  $9,650  from  endowments,  and  $53,440  from 
eries:  capital  $8,475,  com  used  18,100  bush.,  other  sources.  The  S.  C.  college  at  Columbia 
whiskey  and  high  wines  produced  43,900  galls,  is  a  state  institution,  with  8  professors,  and  a 
— ^The  exports  of  the  state  for  the  year  ending  library  of  25,000  volumes.  Academies  and  pri- 
June  30,  1857,  were  $16,140,408,  of  which  $12,-  vate  schools^  202 ;  teachers,  838 ;  pupils,  7,467 ; 
969  were  tlie  produce  of  foreign  countries ;  ex-  annual  income,  $205,489,  of  which  $226  is  from 
ported  iu  American  vessels  $10,590,773,  in  for-  the  public  funds,  $8,700  from  endowments,  and 
eign  vessels  $5,549,630.  Imports  for  same  year,  $196,563  from  other  sources.  Public  schools 
$2,019,786,  of  which  $1,720,616  were  in  Amer-  (1850), 724;  teac]iers,739;  pupils,  17,838;  an nu- 
ican,  and  $299,170  in  foreign  vessels.  Tonnage  al  income,  $200,600,  of  which  $35,973  was  from 
cleared  158,002 ;  in  American  vessels  105,000,  the  public  funds,  $8,000  from  endowments, 
in  foreign  47,940.  Number  of  vessels  cleared  $1,200  from  taxation,  and  $160,427  from  other 
435,  of  whicli  262  were  American.  Tonnage  sources.  Total  number  attending  school  in  1850, 
entered  127,585,  of  which  88,205  tons  were  in  as  returned  by  families,  40,378,  of  whom  21,792 
American  vessels.  Number  of  vessels  entered  were  moles,  and  18,581  females ;  number  of  chil- 
356,  of  which  198  were  American.  During  the  dren  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  77,551 ; 
year  1857,  6  vessels  were  built  in  the  state,  2  of  adults  who  could  not  read  and  write,  16,564,  of 
which  were  schooners  and  4  sloops ;  total  tonnage  whom  880  were  free  colored,  and  104  of  foreign 
266.87. — ^Among  the  curiosities  which  invite  the  birth.  The  school  system  of  the  state  has  been 
attention  of  the  tourist,  the  most  prominent  is  improved  somewhat  since  1850.  The  state  now 
Table  mountain,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  (1858^  appropriates  $74,400  annually  to  free 
which  looms  up  perpendicularly  on  one  of  its  sqhools,  which  is  distributed  at  the  rate  of  $600 
faces  1,100  feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  to  each  representative  in  the  popular  brandi  of 
A  hotel  has  been  erected  at  its  base,  and  it  has  the  legislature.  Academies  have  been  established, 
become  somewhat  famous  as  a  place  of  fashiona-  called  arsenal  and  citadel  academies,  in  which  the 
ble  resort  "  Csesar's  Head,"  a  rock  projection  youth  are  practically  educated  in  military  tactics, 
80  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  human  era-  and  in  engineering  and  surveying. — The  census 
nium,  and  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  house  of  returns  1,182  churches  in  the  state,  of  which  413 
entertainment,  is  also  a  place  of  summer  resort  are  Baptist,  484  Methodist,  186  Presbyterian,  72 
in  the  vicinity  of  Table  Hock.  Glenn's  Spring,  Episcopd,  41  Lutheran,  5  Free,  3  Jewish,  14 
the  waters  of  which  are  impregnated  with  Boman  Catholic,  8  Universalist,  1  each  Con- 
magnesia  and  sulphur,  is  a  watering  place  of  gregationol.  Friends,  and  Unitarian,  and  8  of 
some  note  in  Spartanburg  district.  The  falls  minor  sects.  Total  value  of  churdi  property 
of  the  Saluda  among  the  mountains  have,  ao-  in  the  state,  $2,172,246,  viz.:  Baptist,  $293,- 
oording  to  Professor  Tnomey,  a  descent  of  from  863 ;  Episcopal,  $616,950 ;  Methodist,  $341,168 ; 
300  to  400  feet,  and  the  region  presents  much  Presbyterian,  $483,175 ;  Congregational,  $70,- 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery. — ^Among  the  000;  Free,  $1,700;  Friends,  $500;  Jewish,  $83,- 
publio  institutions  of  the  state  is  a  lunatic  asylum  700 ;  Lutheran,  $109^00 ;  Roman  Catholic,  $78,- 
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S15;  Uoitekn,  |SO,000;  Univmftliflt,  $6,000;  of  ChttlMloB,  a  cpari  of  finitod  jnrfaffictoi, 
Buoor  feet%  $57,375.  The  chmnches  M&jrd  ae-  prokied  orer  bj  die  reoofder;  $.  cnlinvy  ■ 
eonmodatioa  lor  460,450  penoot,  TUL :  Baptist,  eowt,  in  each  disbrict^  to  grant  fettervofadmiii- 
165,850;  Gongregaliooal,  %0ijO;  EpUoopal,  Sfl^-  ktiatloo,  probate  vilis,  examine  ezecmora,  and 
MO;  Free,  1,550;  Frienda,  500;  Lotheran,  14,-  adnunJMntors*  accoants,  4ec:  7.  inegisMe^ 
750;  Mathodiit^  165,740;  Prealorterian,  67,766;  couitiv  baring  exdoBTe  jotvdiction  in  mat* 
Roman OatboUc^ 6,030;  Unitarian, 700 ;  Umrer-  ten  of  eootnet  for  $30  and  under;  &  eoorts 
aabat,  950 ;  minor  aeeta,  8,820.— Tbe  fint  atata  of  magistralea  lor  the  tirial  of  alaTca  and  free 
oonatitDtion  waa  formed  in  1775,  and  tbe  prea-  pciaons  of  eolor  §or  criminal  oOanoes. — ^Tbe 
ent  one  was  adopted  in  1790.  ItveaUtbeex-  aetnaldebtof  tbe  atate  on  Oct.  1,1856,  waa  |2,- 
eentiTe  aatbority  in  a  goremor,  wbo  ia  elected  698,276  50,  oonnstiiigof  3, 5,  and  6peroent.8tate 
te  8  jean  hj  a  Joint  vote  of  tbe  kgiaiatore,  atocksandbooda,  on  wbicb  tbeannnal  interest  ia 
at  each  firrt  meeting  of  tbe  booae  of  repraaest-  1149,527  88.  Tbe  atata  baa  anbaeribed  $600,- 
atiTea.  Tbe  governor  ia  ineligible  to  the  aama  ^OOO  to  tbe  atock  of  the  Bine  Badge  raiboad  eo., 
office  for  tbe  next  4  yean  alter  tbe  expiiatiiai  yet  to  be  called  for,  which  wiU  incraaae  ita 
of  bia  term.  He  reeeirea  $3,500  per  annum,  debt  to  $8,298,276  60,  and  tbe  annual  in* 
and  boqae  rent.  A  lieoteoaat-govemor  ia  tereat  to  $179,527  88.  Tbe  state  also  owes  a 
elected  in  tbe  aame  manner,  and  for  tbe  same  contingent  debt  of  $4,051,482,  of  which  $1,- 
term,  wbo  acta  aa  governor  in  the  caae  of  the  051,422  is  U.S.  aarplna  revenne  depont,  $2,000,- 
death  or  removal  from  office  of  tbe  governor.  000  gnarantee  of  the  bonds  of  tbe  8.  C.  ra^road 
Preaidential  electon  are  also  chosen  by  joint  eo.,  and  $1,000,000  gnarantee  of  the  bonda  of  tbe 
voieofthelegialatnre.  Tbe  legislative  antbority  Bine  Bidge  railroad  co.  The  new  capitol  will 
ia  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  conaisting  of  a  create  an  additional  debt,  wbicfa  is  to  be  covered 
aenate  of  45  membera,  who  are  elected  by  dts-  by  a  6  per  cent,  stock.  Tbe  oseets  of  tbe  state 
tricta  for  4  yean,  one  half  biennially,  and  a  amoont  to  $64^,114  54,  viz. :  the  aniphia  ac^ 
boose  of  repreaentativea  of  124  members,  ap-  acta  of  tbe  atate  buik  $4,500,814  54^  and  stock 
portioned  among  the  eeveral  districts,  on  a  basia  in  variona  railroad  oompaniea  $1,742,800.  Tbe 
of  white  inhabitanta  and  taxation,  elected  for  receipta  into  the  state  treaaory  for  the  year  end- 
2  yean ;  thia  body  and  one-half  tbe  senaton  iog  Sept  30, 1856,  were  $598,962 ;  balance,  Oct. 
being  elected  every  aecond  year,  on  tbe  2d  Mon-  1,  1856,  $136,809  64,  making  the  total  means 
day  in  October,  and  tbe  day  following.  Mem-  $730,771  64.  Total  expenditure  for  the  year, 
ben  of  the  legidatore  receive  $8  per  diem,  and  $591,145  98 ;  balance,  Oct.  1, 1856,  $189,625  66. 
10  cents  per  mile  travelling  feea.  The  general  The  chief  sonroes  of  inccme  were:  general 
aasembly  meeta  annoally  on  the  4tb  Monday  taxes,  $501,771  87 ;  dividends  on  railroad 
In  November,  at  Colombia.  South  Carolina  shares,  $14,582 ;  new  state  capitol,  $73,375  86. 
baa  6  repreaentativea  in  the  popular  branch  of  The  principal  itema  of  expenditure  were :  mili- 
oongresa* — Tlte  judicial  power  ia  vested  in  tary  academies,  $30,010;  new  atate  capital, 
aoeh  anperiorand  inferior  courts  of  law  and  $71,514;  free  achoola,  $77,539;  jurore  and 
equity  as  tbe  legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  constables,  $30,906 ;  public  buildings,  $53,165 ; 
establidi.  The  judiciary  of  the  atate  is  at  pres-  aalariea  of  public  officen,  $80,090;  Charlton 
ent  (1858)  aa  IbUowa:  1.  The  law  court  of  harbor,  $42,196;  legislative  certificates,$15, 988. 
appeala,  and  equity  court  of  appeala,  the  for-  The  subjects  of  taxation  in  1856  were:  8^,318 
mer  consisting  of  all  tbe  law  judi^  for  hearing  aUves,  $290,488  50 ;  2,984  free  negroes,  $6,868 ; 
appeals  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  latter  salea  of  merehandiae,  $58,842 ;  faculties,  pro- 
of all  the  chancellors,  for  hearing  ^peals  from  fessiona,  &c,  $10,794 ;  banka  and  bank  stocks, 
the  courta  of  equity;  two  aessiona  are  held  at  $25,679;  premiums  of  insurance  cos.,  $3,936; 
Columbia  and  one  at  Charleston  annually;  2.  town  lots,  $78,665 ;  17,443,791  acres  of  land, 
courts  of  equity,  presided  over  by  4  ohan*  valued  at  $10,284,001,  $61,703;  total,  $532,- 
cdlors,  who  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  be-  744. — On  Jan.  1, 1857,  there  were  20  banks  and 
longing  to  a  court  of  equity,  as  contradistin-  branches  in  the  state ;  capital,  $14,887,642 ; 
guished  from  a  court  of  law ;  a  term  is  held  loans  and  discounts,  $28,227,870 :  specie,  $1,- 
by  one  chancellor  annually  in  each  diatrict  ex-  197,774;  circulation,  $10,654,652 ;  deposits, 
cept  Charleston,  where  2  terma  are  held;  8.  $8,502,733.— On  Jan.  1,  1867,  8.  Chad 784 
courta  for  tiie  correction  of  errora,oona8ting<^all  m.  of  railroad  built,  via. :  B.  C.  railway,  ftom 
thejodgeainlawandeqnity^totryoonatitntional  Charieaton  to  Augusta,  6a.  (witili  branohea  to 
questions,  or  questions  where  tbe  law  and  equity  Camden  and  Columbia),  232  m.  long,  c^tal 
courta  are  divided;  4.  coorta  of  common  pleaa  paid  in  $4,200,000;  debt,  fonded  and  floating^ 
and  aenend  aessiona,  having  original  jurisdiction  $2,750,000,  cost  of  construction  and  equipment 
in  all  civil  casea  where  legal  rights  are  involved  $7, 150,000 ;  Charlotte  and  8.  C,  from  Ohariotte^ 
(except  matten  of  contract  where  tbe  amount  N.  C,  to  Junction  near  Columbia,  8.  C,  109  m., 
ia  $20or  under),  and  in  all  criminal  cases  affect-  capital  $1,201,000,  debt  $880,000,  cost  of  con- 
ing free  white  men,  appellate  Jurisdiction  in  all  atruotion  and  equipment  $1,720,000;  Qreen- 
appeals  from  magistrates'  courts,  and  in  appeala  ville  and  Columbia,  from  Columoia  to  Green- 
from  the  court  of  ordinary  in  all  caaea  except  ville  166  m.,  capital  stock  $1,295,000,  debt 
in  matters  of  account ;  these  courts  are  held  $970,000,  cost  of  construction  and  equipment 
in  each  diatrict  twice  annually;  5.  city  court  $2,000,000;   K.  £astcni,  from  Charleston  to 
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Elorence,  102  m.,  where  it  intersects  the  WU-  Carolina  has  grown  into  a  wenhbjand  prosper- 

mingtun    and  Manchester    railroad ;    Oheraw  oas  state,  has  taken  an  active  pai't  in  national 

and  Darlington,  from  Florence  to  Oheraw,  40  af&irs,  and  furnished  many  eminent  statesmen 

in.    There  are  several  other  shorter  roads  in  and  legislators. 

the  state,  amounting  in  all  to  75  m.  There  are  CAROLINA  MARIA,  queen  of  Naples^ 
also  several  other  roads  in  course  of  construo-  daughter  of  the  Austrian  emperor  Francis  I. 
tion  and  in  contemplation.  Of  the  former  are  and  Maria  Theresa,  horn  Aug.  18,  1752,  died 
the  Blue  Ridge  road  eztencUng  from  Aiken,  at  SohOnhrunn,  6ept.  8, 1814,  married,  Aug.  12, 
S.  C.  (where  it  intersecto  the  S.  0.  road)  in  a  1768,  Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  the  Two  SiciUes, 
N.  W.  direction  to  KnozviUe,  Tenn.,  and  the  over  whom  she  exercised  an  nnhounded  in- 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  designed  to  unite  fiuenoe,  which  led  to  fatal  results,  especially 
those  cities  hy  a  route  a  few  miles  hack  from  when,  in  1784,  she  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 
the  coast ;  of  the  latter  a  road  along  the  coast  appoint  her  favorite  Joseph  Acton  prime  min- 
from  Charleston  to  Wilmington,'  N.  C,  from  ister.  A  great  share  of  the  odium  of  Acton's 
Aiken,  N.  £.  to  Raleigh,  N.  C,  from  Spartan-  measures  fell  upon  the  queen.  In  1798,  Ferdi- 
burg,  N.  W.  to  Ashville,  N.  C.,  from  Green-  nand  IV.,  at  the  instigation  of  Carolina,  de- 
ville  N.  to  Ashville,  and  from  Greenville  N.  dared  war  against  the  French  republic ;  but . 
W.  to  Waynesville,  N.  C. — ^The  first  attempt  at  «fter  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  army  under 
peaceful  colonization  in  S.  0.  was  made  by  Mack,  the  French  marched  upon  Naples,  and 
a  party  of  French  Huguenots  under  John  Ri-  the  royal  family  was  oompellea  to  fly  to  Sicily, 
bault,  who  was  sent  out  with  2  ships  in  and  to  put  themselves  under  British  protection. 
1562  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  to  Florida.  Cardinal  Ruffo's  agitation  in  Calabria  against 
Having  discovered  in  May  of  that  year  the  the  French  and  the  Neapolitan  republicans,  per- 
river  bt.  John^s,  which  he  named  the  river  of  mitted  the  king  to  return  to  Naples  in  1799; 
May,  he  coasted  northward,  and  finally  entered  but  here  new  intrigues  were  opened  by  Carolina, 
the  spacious  inlet  which  he  named  Port  Royal,  who,  on  this  occasion,  had  the  pernicious  as- 
and  on  an  island  in  this  harbor  built  a  fort,  sistance  of  Lady  Hamilton.  In  1605,  Carolina 
called  Carolina,  after  Charles  IX.  of  France — a  joined  the  coalition  against  Napoleon,  but  not- 
name  afterward  extended  to  the  ciroun\}acent  withstanding  the  assistance  given  to  Naples 
country,  and  still  retained  by  2  of  the  American  by  Russia  and  England,  she  and  her  husband 
states.  He  left  here  26  colonists,  and  returned  were  again  expelled  from  their  dominions.  She 
for  supplies;  but  soon  becoming  dissatisfied,  found  in  the  British  general,  Lord  Bentinck,  who 
they  mutinied,  killed  their  commandant,  and  was  bent  on  neutralizing  her  injurious  influence, 
fitting  up  a  rude  craft,  sailed  for  France.  After  an  opponent  with  whom  she  was  unable  to  con- 
suffering  very  great  hardships,  they  were  picked  tend.  She  retired  and  went  to  Vienna  in  1811, 
up  by  an  English  vessel,  and  taken  to  Europe,  and  died  before  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 
The  next,  and  first  permanent  settlement  in  S.  C,  IV .  to  the  throne.  This  queen  was  notoriously 
was  made  by  English  colonists  at.  Port  Royal  ambitious  and  anxious  to  grasp  political  power, 
in  1670,  who  removed  the  following  year  to  which,  however,  she  was  unable  to  manage,  al- 
old  Charleston,  on  the  W.  side  of  Ashley  river,  though  she  i)088essed  a  certain  degree  of  ability, 
and  again  in  1680  to  the  present  site  of  Charles-  CAROLINE.  I.  An  eastern  county  of  Mary- 
ton.  Under  the  name  of  Carolina,  both  the  land,  bordering  on  Delaware,  intersected  by  the 
present  states  were  held  as  a  proprietary  govern-  Choptank  and  Marshy  Hope  rivers;  area,  300 
ment,  nominally  under  the  celebrated  model  con-*  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,692,  of  whom  808  were 
stitntion,preparedby  John  Locke,  till  July,  1729,  slayes.  The  surface  is  flat  and  the  soil  sandy, 
when  the  king  bought  out  the  proprietors,  and  Productions  in  1850,  835,620  bushels  of  com, 
formed  the  Carolinas  into  2  separate  royal  ool-  42,879  of  wheat,  17,422  of  oats,  and  41,864 
onies.  In  1685  a  large  number  of  French  lbs.  of  butter.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
Huguenots  settledinS.C.,  and  subsequently  there  schools,  518.  Capital,  Denton.  11.  An  eastern 
were  considerable  settlements  of  Swiss,  Irish,  county  of  Virginia,  with  an  area  of  480  sq.  m. ; 
and  German  emigrants.  The  colony,  at  various  pop.  18,456,  of  whom  10,661  were  slaves; 
times,  suffered  severely  from  Indian  depredations,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rappahannock  and 
and  was  with  Georgia  engaged  under  Oglethorpe  intersected  by  the  Mattapony.  The  surface  is 
in  a  contest  with  the  Spanish  settlements  in  diversified,  and  the  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is 
Florida.  South  Carolina  was  the  scene  of  severe  good.  Productions  in  1850,  629,994  bushels  of 
warfare  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  many  com,  173,853  of  wheat,  and  663,155  lbs.  of  to- 
hoUy  contest^  battles  beins  fought  with  vary-  bacco.  Nmnber  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
ing  success,  viz. :  at  Fort  lifoultrie,  Charleston,  616 ;  valne  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $3,362,  988. 
Camden,  King's  Mountain,  Entaw  Springs,  Cow-  Capital,  Bowling  Green, 
pens,  &c.  The  British  held  the  country  for  the  CAROLINE  AMALIA  ELIZABETH,  queen 
greater  part  of  the  years  1780  and  1781.  The  of  England,  daughter  of  Duke  Charles  Wil- 
very  severe  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  Sept.  1781,  liam  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  and  the  princess 
between  Gen.  Greene  and  Col.  Stuart,  in  which  Augusta  of  England,  born  May  17,  1768,  died 
both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  was  the  last  en«  Aug.  7, 1821.  In  1795  she  married  her  cousin 
gagement  of  any  importance  during  the  revolu-  tlie  prince  of  Wales,  but  in  the  ensuing  year, 
tionary  contest.    Since  the  revolution*  South  after  she  had  borne  him  a  daughter  (Charlotte),. 
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the  prince,  who  had  married  her  reloetaotij,  OAROLINE   ISLANDS,  or   Nsw  Phtlif- 

separated  from  her,  and  Caroline  retired  to  a  FiiTBS,oneof  thegreatarohipelagoeeof  Ooeaniai 

residence  at  Blaclcheatb.    Looked  npon  as  the  between  the   Philippines^  the  Ladronea,  the 

victim  of  a  profligate  hnsband,  her  podtioa  Marshall  Islands,  and  Papna.     They  extend 

enlisted  mnch  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  peo-  from  lat.  8^  6'  to  12^  N.,  are  spread  over  a  space 

pie  at  large,  especially  as  she  was  known  to  be  of  2,000  ul  from  W.  to  E.,  and  are  divided  into 

of  a  kind  and  generous  disposition,  bat  at  the  nnmerons groups.  The  westernmost  of  tiiese,  the 

same  time  subjected  her  to  serious  charges  on  Paloas  or  Pelew,  consist  of  7  large  and  a  num- 

the  part  of  her  enemies.    In  1808,  €^rge  III.  ber  of  small  islands,  all  of  conJine  formation, 

instituted  an  inquiry  into  her  conduct,  which  They  are  generally  flat,  and  afEbrd  no  secure 

absolved  her  from  any  positive  dereliction  of  anchorage.    North-east  of  these  is  the  group  of 

duty,  without,  however,  acquitting  her  of  the  Tap,  the  principal  island  of  which  is  monnt«n- 

imputation  of  improprieties   into  which   her  ous  and  rich  in  precious  metals.    The  islands  of 

warm  and  impulsive  temperament  was  but  too  Egoi,  resembliug  the  Paloas  in  surface  and  fcH*- 

Apt  to  lead  ber.    In  1814  she  received  permis-  mation,  lie  east  of  Yap;  they  are  fertile  islanda, 

sion  to  visit  her  native  town  and  to  travel  in  and  are  partly  inhabited.     The  easternmost 

Italy  and  Greece,   and   subsequently  resided  island,  called  Ulalan,  is  24  m.  in  oircnmfer- 

chiefly  in  a  villa  on  the  lake  of  Como.    Her  re-  ence,  and  has  abundant  supplies  of  water,  fruit, 

lation  with  Bergami,  an  Italian  connected  with  and  flsh.    The  climate  of  the  Carolines  is  mild 

her  household  and  who  accompanied  her  in  her  and  agreeable.    The  inhabitants,  most  of  whom 

travels,  gave  rise  to  a  new  series  of  rumors  are  of  the  Malay  race,  are  generally  fishermen, 

disparaging  to  her  honor.    On  Jan.  29, 1820,  and  make  excellent   sailorB.     The  Carolines 

her  husband  ascended  the  throne  as  George  lY.,  were  discovered  in  1643  by  Lopez  de  Villal- 

when  a  pension  of  £50,000  was  oflered  her  on  obos,  and  were  named  in  honor  of  Charles 

condition  that  she  should  never  return  ti  Eng-  V.     Nominally   they  belong   to   Spain   and 

land.    The  queen  not  only  rejected  this  offer  form  part  of  the  government  of  the  Philip- 

with  contempt,  but,  to  the  consternation  of  the  pines,  but  there  are  no  Spanish  settlements  on 

court,  arrived  in  England  on  June  6  of  the  same  any  of  them. 

year,  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  never  with-  CAROLINE  MATILDA,  queen  of  Den- 
drew  their  sympathies  from  Caroline,  receiving  mark,  daughter  of  Frederic  Lewis,  prince  of 
her  with  enthusiastic  acclamations.  A  charge  of  Wales,  sister  of  George  III.,  bom  July  22, 1751, 
adultery,  however,  was  brought  against  her  by  died  at  Oelle,  May  10,  1775,  married  in  1766 
the  king  before  the  house  of  lords,  which,  as  Christian  YIL,  king  of  Denmark,  and  in  1768 
partisan  feelings  were' blended  with  the  intrin-  became  mother  of  King  Frederic  YI.  By  her 
sic  interest  of  the  case,  created  the  greatest  ex-  fine  personal  qualities  die  endeared  herself  to 
citement  in  England.  The  house  of  lords,  by  a  all  around  her,  excepting  the  queen  dowager, 
majority  of  123  against  95,  passed  a  bill  of  pains  Sophia  Magdalen,  and  Juliana  Maria,  the 
and  penalties  intended  to  apply  to  her  case ;  but  king's  stepmother,  who  were  jealous  of  her  in- 
public  opinion  was  so  strongly  in  her  favor,  that  fluenoe,  and  treated  her  with  marked  hostility, 
the  prosecution  was  abandoned  by  the  govern-  Their  dislike  to  the  young  queen  assumed  a  still 
ment,  Caroline  remaining  in  the  uncontested  more  formidable  character,  when  Stmensee, 
possession  of  her  rank  and  title  as  queen,  and  the  physician  and  special  favorite  of  the  queen, 
living  in  refral  style  at  Brandenburg  house,  rose  to  supreme  power  in  Denmark,  and  in  oon- 
The  trial  made  the  fortune  of  the  lawyers  em-  cert  with  his  royal  mistress  played  into  the 
ployed  on  her  behalf,  the  present  Lord  Brough-  hands  of  the  liberal  party,  while  the  qneen 
am,  the  late  Lord  Denman.  and  the  recently  dowager  and  Juliana  Maria  were  fanatical  par- 
deceased  Sir  Thomas  Wylde,  and  others,  and  tisans  of  the  old  Danish  aristocracy.  At  the 
furnished  for  a  considerable  time  rich  food  to  same  time  grave  imputations  were  cast  by  them 
the  lovers  of  scandal.  Caroline,  however,  was  upon  the  queen's  honor,  as  in  1771  she  was 
deeply  affected  at  the  result,  and  the  moral  delivered  of  a  daughter,  which  was  attributed 
shock  received  on  this  occasion  accelerated  her  to  an  illicit  connection  with  Stmensee.  The 
death,  which  took  place  in  the  ensuing  year,  ruin  of  the  queen  and  her  favorite  was  resolved 
Tiie  humiliation  of  seeing  the  doors  of  West-  upon  by  the  qneen  dowager  and  her  party,  and 
minster  abbey  shut  against  her,  when,  in  July,  on  the  night  of  Jan.  16,  1772,  during  a  ball  at 
1821,  she  presented  herself  to  attend  the  corona-  the  court,  Stmensee,  and  the  queen  were  arrest- 
tion  of  George  IV.,  was  the  last  blow  dealt  out  to  ed.  The  unfortunate  minister  and  his  friend 
her  by  her  enemies  before  she  died.  Her  funeral  Brandt  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  Caroline 
gave  rise  to  disturbances  at  London  and  Brans-  with  her  little  daughter  (the  future  duchess  of 
wick,  the  people  attributing  her  death  to  her  op-  Augustenburg),  barely  escaping  the  same  £ite, 

gonents.     Popular  sympathy  followed  her  to  were  consigned  to  Kronboi*g  castle.    But  for 

er  grave ;  not  that  the  people  believed  in  the  Lord  Keith,  the  British  minister  at  Copenhasen, 

total  purity  and  innocence  of  her  life,  but  there  more  stringent  measures  would  have  been  tucen 

was  a  great  unwillingness  to  place  reliance  up-  against  her;   as  it  was,  a  separation  from  her 

on  any  charges  emanating  from  George  IV.,  es-  husband  King  Christian  (who   by  his  semi- 

pecially  when  a  queen  was  concerned  whom  he  idioUo  condition  had  long  since  ceased  to  pos- 

had  treated  with  so  much  revolting  brutality,  sess  any  personal  influence)  was  agreed  upon. 
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and  OeUeinHanoTer  assigned  toher  as  aplaoe  pop.  8,000.     It  contains  a  handsome  parish 

of  residence,  where,  worn  ont  by  sorrow,  she  church,  a  hermitage,  and  a  Franciscan  convent. 

died  idfter  a  few  years.    A  monnment  has  been  The  district  in  which  it  stands  is  famous  for  its 

erected  to  her  in  Oelle.    Lenzen  has  published  aromatic  balsams,  resins^  gums,  and  a  kind  of 

a  book  on  her  last  hours,  containing  the  cele-  wild  cochineal. 

brated    letter  written  by  the  queen  to  her  OAROUGE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  on  the 

brother  George  III.,  in  which  she  solemnly  as-  Arve,  in  the  canton  of  Geneva;  pop.  6,000. 

Berts  her  innocence.  It  was  ceded  to  Switzerland  in  1816,  until 

GABON,  or  Oabroit,  Fbanoisous,  a  Dutch  which  time  it  had  been  the  capital  of  the  Sar- 
navigator,  who  perished  by  shipwredk  off  dinian  province  of  Oarouge,  which  was  sup- 
Lisbon  in  1674.  He  was  of  a  French  Prot-  pressed  in  1837.  The  town  is  regularly  built, 
estant  family  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  pleasantly  situated,  surrounded  by  elegant  vil- 
Low  Gountries.  He  engaged  when  very  young  las,  and  connected  with  Geneva  by  a  bridge. 
as  assistant  cook  on  boai^  a  vessel  departing  It  has  manufactures  of  watches,  thread,  leather, 
for  Japan.    During  the  voyage  he   applied  and  clay  pipes. 

his  moments  of  leisure  to  the  study  of  arith-  GAROVfi,  Fsiedbioh  Wilhblm,  a  German 

metio,  and,  after  his  arrival  in  Japan,  learned  critical  writer,  bom  at  Ooblentz,  Jane  20, 1789, 

the  native   language.    This   acquisition   ren-  died  in  Heidelberg,  March  18, 1852.    He  com- 

dwed   him    especially  useful   to   the   Dutch  menced  life  as  an  advocate,  held  some  judicial 

East  India  company,  and  he  became  director  of  offices,  was  made  doctor  of  philosophy  by  the 

their  commerce  wiUi  Japan,  and  a  member  of  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  officiated  for  a 

their  council.    Oolbert  was  at  this  time  striving  short  time  as  professor  at  Breslau.    He  was  one 

to  give  to  France  some  importance  in  the  com-  of  the  founders  of  the  Heidelberg  Burschen- 

merce  of  the  East  Indies,  and  sought  among  schaft,  or  students'  secret  political  association, 

foreigners  men  capable  of  seconding  his  views,  and  participated  in  the  famous  Wartburg  fes- 

In  1666,  Garon  accepted  letters  patent  appoint-  tival.    He  was  afterward  a  member  of  the 

ing  him  director-general  of  the  French  com-  provisional  German  parliament  of  1848.    His 

merce  in  India;  but,  at  the  same  time,  other  most  elaborate  works  are  attacks  on  the  Boman 

Dutch  and  French  merchants  were  loined  with  Gatholic  religion,  such  as  '^TheGhurch,  which 

him  witii  the  same  title.    Garon  arrived  in  1 667  alone  works  our  Salvation, "  and  an  "  Essay  upon 

at  Madagascar;  but,  finding  the  fVench  offices  at  the  Gelibaoy  of  the  Gatholic  Glergy."  His  pow- 

that  island  in  hopeless  confusion,  it  was  decided  era  of  criticism  are  shown  in  his  ^*  Beligion  and 

not  to  remain  there.    He  departed  for  Surat,  Philosophy  in  France,"  *^  Essay  on  St.  Simoni- 

which  seemed  a  more  favorable  centre,  and  be-  anism,"  "The  New  French  Philosophy,"  &o. 

gan  operations  there  with  good  success.  Several  GABP,  a  malacopterygian  fish,  of  the  family 

of  his  subsequent  plans  and  operations  proved  eyprinidiB^  genus  eyprintUj  having  the  body 

unfortunate,  and  his  imperious  and  avaricious  covered  with  large  scales,  a  single  elongated 

character  had  also  excited  many  enemies  against  dorsal  fin,  fiesby  lips^  small  mouth,  with  a  bar- 

him  at  court.    The  minister  was  constrained  to  bel  at  the  upper  part  of  each  corner  in  the  com- 

recall  him ;  and,  that  Guron  might  not  suspect  mon  species,  and  a  smaller  one  above ;  teeth  in 

the  hostile  motive,  it  was  pretended  to  him  that  the  pharynx,  but  none  in  the^aws;  branchial 

his  advice  was  needed  with  reference  to  new  rays  8 ;  the  ventrals  behind  the  pectorals,  with- 

enterprises.     He   immediately  embarked   for  out  any  connection  with  the  bones  of  the  scap- 

Marseillea,  having  on  board  immense  riches,  nlar  arch ;  the  2d  dorsal  ray  and  the  1st  anal 

and  had  already  passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  serrated  posteriorly ;  the  tail  forked ;  12  rows 

when  he  was  ii]^ormed,  by  a  vessel  which  he  of  scales  between  the  ventral  and  dorsal  fins, 

mety  of  the  disposition  entertained  concerning  TheO.carpio  (Linn.),  is  of  a  golden  olive-brown 

him  at  court.    He  at  once  turned  his  ship  about  color  above,  yellowish  beneath,  and  the  fins 

and  directed  his  course  to  Lisbon.    He  had  al-  dark  brown.    It  inhabits  the  fresh- water  lakes 

ready  anchored  in  this  port,  when  a  heavy  sea  and  streams  of  central  and  southern  Europe, 

beat  his  vessel  against  a  rock,  and  it  went  to  whence  it  has  been  spread  by  man  over  the 

the  bottom  with  its  passengers  and  cargo.    Gne  northern  parts.    It  is  noticed  by  Aristotle  and 

cdf  the  sons  of  Garon  alone  was  saved.  P^J)  l>ut  was  not  held  in  much  estimation  in 

GABONT,  or  Gaboki,  a  river  of  Venezuela^  ancient  times;  it  grows  rapidly,  lives  to  a  con- 
rises  in  the  Sierra  Pacaraima,  and  after  a  rapid  siderable  age,  and  is  exceedingly  prolific ;  it 
course  of  about  400  m.,  broken  by  numerous  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
cataracts,  joins  the  Grinooo.  about  800  years  ago.    They  prefer  quiet  waters, 

GABOGB,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  with  soft  or  muddy  bottoms,  spawning  in  May 

presidency  of  Madras,  district  Goimbatoor.  on  or  June,  according  to  locality;  the  food  consists 

the  Gavery  river,  lat  10^  68'  N*.,  long.  78''  9  E.,  of  larvie  of  aquatic  insects,  worms,  and  soft 

42  m.  W.  from  Trichinopoly.    It  contains  about  plants,  though  they  eat  almost  any  vegetable 

1,000  houses,  has  near  it  a  fort  and  a  large  tern-  food  in  artificial  ponds.    They  are  very  tena- 

ple,  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Brit-  cious  of  life,  and  will  pass  long  periods,  espe- 

isli  since  1760.  cially  in  winter,  without  food ;  they  afford  but 

GABOBA,  or  Oabobo,  a  town  of  Venezuela  little  sport  to  the  angler,  being  very  uncertain^ 

on  the  Toouyoi  in  the  province  of  Barquesimeto;  and  are  difficult  to  take  in  nets.    The  aize 
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Taries  from  iio^i  feet,  aond  th^r  veigbt  £poiii  irhieh  no  meaiarement  can  be  giren.  Hie 
1  to  18  lbs. ;  thej  are  in  seaaoa  from  October  to  highest  portion  of  the  W.  or  Hmigarian  Gar- 
April,  and  are  generally  coo^dered  excellent  pa^iana  is  fomid  in  the  Tatra  range,  the 
forthe  table.  Dr.  Storer  describes  the  common  Carpates  of  the  Romans.  Here  the  Lom- 
carp  of  Earope  as  having  been  introdaced  into  nitz,  Gerlsdoif^  and  Visloka  moontuns  send 
New  York  from  France.  The  gold-fish,  or  up  their  naked  granite  summits  to  an  ele- 
golden  carp,  is  the  C.  auratus  (Linn.).  The  cm-  Tation  of  over  8,000  feet.  The  highest  parts 
cian  carp  (^.  ^iMta,  Bloch.),  is  of  smaller  size,  of  the  whole  Garpathian  system  consist  of 
and  is  considered  by  some  the  same  as  the  G,  granite.  Sandstone  and  limestone  are  fonnd 
eanutitu  (Bloch.).  In  this  country  the  nsme  of  at  a  lower  level,  and  basalt,  porphyry,  jasper, 
carp  is  erroneoDsly  applied  to  some  species  of  petrosilex,  lava,  obsidian,  and  nnmeroos  other 
eatatUymu9  and  IusbUvm^  belonging  to  the  same  sabstancea,  the  result  of  volcanic  and  aqneooa 
family  of  fishes.  action,  are  scattered  in  the  wildest  confosioQ 

GARPiEA,  among  the  ancient   Greeks,  a  among  the  lower  ranges.    No  traces  exist  of 

kind  of  mimetic  dance  pecnliar  to  the  ^nianes  recent  volcanic  eruptions,  thoogh  there  is  nn- 

and  Magnetos.    It  was  performed  by  2  armed  questionable  evidence  of  the  eztoisive  agencj 

men,  one  representing  a  ploughman,  and  the  other  of  fire  and  water  at  some  time.    The  (Sirpa- 

a  robber,  in  the  following  manner :  The  laborer,  thians  stand  preeminent  among  the  mountains 

laying  aside  his  arms,  begins  to  plough  with  a  of  Europe  in  respect  to  mineral  wealth.  Nearly 

yoke  of  oxen,  frequently  looking  around  as  if  every  metal  is  produced  abundantly  from  their 

in  alarm.    When  the  robber  at  length  appears,  sides.    There  are  mines  of  silver  and  gold  at 

the  ploa<]chman  snatches  up  his  arms,  and  a  fight  Kremnitz  and  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  and 

begins   for   the   oxen.    The   movements  are  a  gcdd  mine  at  Nagy  Agin  Transylvania,  whidi 

rhythmical,  and  accompanied  by  the  finte,  and  has  been   esteemed  the   richest  iu  Europe, 

at  last  the  victor  takes  away  the  oxen  and  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  mercury,  are  also  found 

plough  for  his  reward.  in  lar^  quantities,  and  rock-salt  lies  in  immense 

GAJRPANI,  GrusEFPK,  an  Italian  dramatist  deposits  throughout  both  sections  of  the  chun. 

and  writer  on  music,  bom  at  Villalbese,  near  The  Garpathiaos  present  4  zones  of  vegetation, 

Milan,  Jan.  28,  1753,  died  in  Vienna,  Jan.  23,  rising  successively.    There  is  first  the  woody 

1825.    Uavingpreparedhimself  for  theprofes-  region,  where  the  oak,  beech,  and    chestnut 

sion  of  the  law,  he  afterward  devoted  himself  thrive,  which  reaches  to  a  height  of  more  than 

to  literary  pnrsuiti,  and  produced  a  great  nom-  4^000  feet  above  the  sea.    Then  the/»int»  oMd; 

ber  of  plays  and  operas   partly  translations  or  Scotdi  fir,  appears,  and  occupies  a  zone  of 

and  partly  ori<Hnal.  In  1792  he  was  editor  of  the  1,000  feet.    This  is  sncoeeded  by  the  ^ooroy 

Oazzetta  di  MUano^  and  wrote  violent  articles  and  useless  moss-pine,  which  diminishes  in  aze 

against  the  French  revolution.   He  was  obliged  as  the  elevation  increases,  and  at  the  height  cyf 

to  leave  the  city  after  the  invasion  of  the  French,  0,000  feet  appears  only  as  a  small  shmh^  and  in 

and  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  scattered  patches^     The  open  places  of  this 

censor  and  director  of  the  theatre.    In  1809  he  region  produce  a  fewblne-beUs  and  other  small 

accompanied  the  archdukeJohn  in  the  expedition  flowers.    From  the  termination  of  the  moss- 

against  Napoleon.    Under  the  title  of  HaydiM^  pine  to  the  summit,  the  mountains  wear  a  most 

he  published  a  series  of  curious  and  interesting  barren  and  dreary  look,  their  conical  peaks 

letters  on  the  life  and  works  of  his  friend  Haydn  being  of  naked  rock,  or  covered  <Mdy  with 

the  composer.    These  letters,  published  in  a  lidiens;  yet  even  at  these  heights,  a  straggling 

French  translation  as  an  original  work  by  L.  A.  blue-bell  or  gentian  may  sometimes  be  found. 

G.  Bombet,  or,  as  other  biographers  state,  by  None  of  the  Garpathians  are  cov^ed  with  per- 

Beyle  (known  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  petual  snow.    Numerous   passes   intersecting 

Stendhal),  gave  rise  to  a  great  literary  con«  these  mountains  &oilitate  communication  be- 

troversy,  in  which  Garpani  vindicated  his  an-  twe^i  the  countries  lying  at  their  base.    The 

thorsliip  most  successfully.  most  remarkable  and  frsquented  of  tbeee  are 

GARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  mountain  those  of  Teregova,  leading   frcmi  Orsova  to 

system  in  central  Europe,  lying  N.  and  £.  of  Temesvar;  of  Vulcan,  forming  the  valley  in 

Hungary,  which  it  separates  from  Poland,  Eussia,  which  the  Schyl  flows ;  and  of  the  Bothonthnrm 

and  Turkey.    The  entire  range  forms  a  semicir-  in  a  gorge  formed  by  the  Aloota,  at  the  foot  of 

cle  about  800  m.  long,  commencing  at  New  Mt  8zuruL    This  pass  was  the  scene  of  one  of 

Orsova,  on  the  Turkish  frontier  of  Austria,  Bem's  most  brilliant  exploits  In  the  late  revo- 

where  it  is  separated  from  the  Balkan  range  lutionary  war  of  Hnncary.    All  of  these  passes 

only  by  the  Danube,  and  terminating  in  the  were  strongly  fortified  to  prevent  the  entrance 

lofty  rock  on  which  the  castle  of  Presburg  is  of  the  Turbi  into  Transylvania,  but  several  of 

situated.     Their  breadth  varies  from  100  to  them  have,  neverthelesa,  at  various  times  beoi 

250  m.    The  highest  eminences  are  in  the  E.  forced.         

or  Transylvanian  section,  where  the  peaks  of       GARPATHUH,  the  ancient  name  of  die  island 

Poyana-Uoska,  Garlnvipi,  and  Buthest,  rise  to  of  Scarpanto,  lying  between  Rhodes  and  Grete, 

the  height  of  about  9,000  feet.    There  are  parts  about  80  m.  from  the   former.      Hence  the 

of  this  section,  however,  which  have  never  been  enrronnding  sea  was  called  Mare  Carpathium, 
e^lored,  and  hardly  visited  by  man,  and  of       GARP£NTEB,Ljjrr,  LL.  D.an  £bc^  Uni- 
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tarisn  minister,  born  at  Kidderminster,  Sept  2,  banks,  and  institntions  for  general  improve- 
1780,  died  April  5, 1840.  He  was  of  a  Noncon«  ment  and  welfare.  His  published  works  are 
formist  family,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  mainly  theological  and  doctrinal,  in  support  of 
was  adopted  and  edncated  by  Mr.  Pearsall,  a  rel-  the  Unitarian  sentiments  he  had  early  espoused, 
ative  of  his  mother.  Designed  for  the  ministry,  Among  his  more  important  works  are  ^^  An  In- 
be  was  sent  in  1797  to  the  Northampton  acad-  trodaction  to  the  Geography  of  the  New  Testa- 
emy.  That  school  being  temporarily  discon-  ment,"  *^  Unitarianism  the  Doctrine  of  the 
tinned,  yonng  Oarpenter  was  placed  at  Glasgow  Grospel,"  ^'  Examination  of  the  Charges  against 
college,  where,  however,  he  did  not  continue  Unitarianism,"  ^Harmony of  the  Gospels,"  and 
the  length  of  time  necessary  to  take  his  degree,  a  volume  of  sermons.  Mild  in  controversy, 
Leaving  college  in  1801,  ho  spent  some  time  faithful  in  humane  labors,  and  practically  do- 
in  teaching,  and  as  librarian  of  the  Athenieum,  voted  to  the  improvement  of  eociety,  Dr.  Car- 
liverpooL  While  at  the  academy  he  became,  penter  was  respected  even  by  those  who  were 
in  common  with  many  of  the  students,  obnox*  his  most  decided  antagonists  in  theology. 
ions  to  the  trustees,  on  account  of  doctrinal  CARPENTER,  William  Benjamin,  an  Eng- 
sentiments  far  from  the  reputed  standards  of  liBh  physiologist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
orthodoxy.  This  defection  of  the  students  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  was  ori- 
a  chief  cause  of  the  suspension  of  the  school,  ginally  intended  for  an  engineer,  but  gradu- 
At  Liverpool,  Carpenter's  views  were  so  clearly  ated  as  doctor  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in 
insympathy  with  those  of  the  Unitarian  denom-  1889.  One  of  his  earliest  papers,  publish- 
ination  generally,  that  he  received  several  in-  ed  in  the  '*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
Titations  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  Unitarian  gical  Journal,"  was  on  the  *^  Voluntary  and 
congregations,  and  a  call  to  a  professorship  in  Instinctive  Actions  of  Living  Beings,"  and  in 
their  college  at  York.  In  1805  he  finally  ao-  these  and  other  early  papers  he  laid  the  foun- 
cepted  a  call  to  succeed  Dr.  Thomas  Kenrick  at  dations  of  those  views  which  he  afterward  de- 
Exeter,  where  he  continued  for  12  years.  In  yeloped  more  fully  in  his  *^  Principles  of  Gren- 
1806,  the  university  of  Glasgow  gave  him  the  de«  eral  and  Comparative  Physiology,  intended 
gree  of  LL.D.,  although  he  had  applied  only  for  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Human 
&e  degree  of  M.  A.  lYom  Exeter  he  removed  to  Physiology,  and  as  a  Guide  to  the  Philosophical 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Unitarian  congregation  Pursuit  of  Natural  History"  (8vo.  London, 
at  Bristol  (1817),  where  he  continued  until  his  1839).  This  work  was  deemed  a  most  remark- 
death,  which  occurred  by  falling  from  a  vessel  able  production  for  so  young  a  man.  A  8d  edi- 
between  Naples  and  Leghorn,  while  on  a  tour  tion  appeared  in  1851.  After  receiving  his  di- 
for  his  health.  The  body  afterward  floated  on  ploma  in  Edinburgh,  he  settled  in  Bristol,  with 
shore,  near  Porto  d*Anzo,  the  ancient  Antinm,  a  view  of  practising  his  profession,  but  accepted 
and  was  buried  on  the  seashore.  Dr.  Carpen-  an  appointment  as  lecturer  on  medical  juris- 
ter^s  piety  was  of  an  eminently  practical  turn,  prudence  in  the  medical  school  of  that  city.  In 
The  mstruction  of  children  was  an  object  of  1843,  and  subsequent  years,  he  wrote  the  *^  Pop- 
constant  interest.  Amid  all  his  pastoral  and  nlar  Cyolopsedia  of  Science,"  embracing  the 
literary  labors,  which  were  arduous  above  subjects  of  mechanics,  vegetable  physiology  and 
those  of  most  men,  he  always  found  time  and  botany,  animal  physiologv  and  zoology.  These 
energies  to  devote  to  juvenile  instruction,  and,  were  professedly  compilations,  but  they  are 
even  against  the  prejudices  of  bis  congregations,  well  written,  and  contain  original  views  on 
established  Sunday  schools  among  the  children  many  points  of  interest.  In  1846  he  published 
of  Exeter  and  Bristol.  An  instance  of  his  love  of  his  work  on  the  "  Principles  of  Human  Phys- 
instmction  is  recorded  in  his  biography,  which  iology,"  which  reached  a  5th  edition  in  1855. 
is  worthy  of  notice,  both  for  the  evidence  it  Dr.  Carpenter  may  not  have  repeated  all  the 
{^ves  of  his  character,  and  as  an  interesting  experiments  of  other  observers,  but  he  is  able 
item  of  Sunday  school  history.  His  guardian,  to  appreciate  correctly  the  facts  observed  by 
Mr.  Pearsall,  had  established  at  Zidderminster,  others;  and  in  those  departments  of  physiology 
aimnltaneottsly  with  Robert  Raikes  at  Glouces-  and  biology  which  lie  beyond  the  region  of  ex- 
ter,  a  Sunday  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  periment,  and  demand  the  tnore  subtle  uialysis 
children  of  the  working  classes.  Carpenter  of  a  logical  mind,  the  science  of  physiology, 
was  then  but  11  years  of  age ;  but  his  practical  observes  his  English  biographer,  has  probably 
spirit  did  not  overlook  the  opportunity  for  a  no  more  accomplished  exponent  In  1854 
still  greater  service  he  could  render  to  those  a  -ith  edition  of  his  "  Principles  of  Compar- 
children.  They  went  to  their  work  at  5  o'clock  ative  Physiology  "  was  published,  to  be  fol- 
in  the  momingf.  He  therefore  assembled  them  at  lowed  by  the  "Principles  of  General  Physr« 
4o'clockeverydayin  the  week,  and  gave  them  iology,"  in  1  volume.  These  2  works,  with 
lessons  in  arithmetic  an  hour  before  the  time  of  that  "On  Human  Physiology,"  form  3  in- 
their  daily  toil.  These  lessons  were  given  in  dependent  volumes,  comprising  the  whole  range 
the  summer  under  a  mulberry  tree,  and  in  of  biological  science  as  at  present  known.  The 
winter  in  a  summer-house,  without  any  fire.  In  articles  on  the  "  Varieties  of  Mankind,"  the 
his  pastoral  charge*  at  Exeter  and  Bristol,  he  "Microscope," on  "Smell,"  "Taste,"  "Touch  -," 
was  active  in  cooperation  with  others  in  the  on  "Sleep,"  "Life,"  "Nutrition,"  and  "Secre- 
establishment    of   libraries,    schools,    savings  tion,"  published  in  the  "  Cydopsedia  of  Anatr 
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omr  and  PhyBiologT,"  are  also  firom  tbe  pea  waspablisliediii  1850,  and  acquired  great  pop- 
of  Dr.  Carpenter.  Haying  wriUea  much  as  a  olariQr  among  all  danefiy  bot  more  especialrjr 
popular  disseminator,  as  well  as  an  original  in-  among  the  adVocates  of  total  abstinenceu  Dr. 
vestigator  of  science,  he  has  been  acoised  of  Carpenter  was  editor  for  manv  years  of  the 
being  a  plagiarist  and  mere  compiler.  In  an-  **  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirnrgical  Re- 
swer  to  this  charge,  he  daima,  in  the  preface  to  Tiew,**  and  while  thus  occopied  with  writings 
tbe  3d  edition  of  his  **  General  and  Compara-  he  was  also  much  engaged  in  lecturing.  He  is 
tive  Ph3*nolog7,"  the  following  fiu^ts  and  doc-  not  an  orator,  nor  even  a  fluent  speaker,  but  he 
trines  as  his  own :  1.  The  mutual  oonnectioa  of  is  always  master  of  his  subject^  and  by  a  dear 
vital  forces,  and  their  relation  to  the  physicaL  and  methodical  explanation  of  the  fiscts  and 
This  doctrine  is  fully  developed  in  a  paper  on  prindples  of  which  he  treats,  his  audience  is 
the  ^*  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Vital  ana  Physi-  always  dee|^y  interested.  In  private  life  he  is 
cal  Forces,"  in  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions  ^  a  man  of  simple  and  ingenuous  deportment,  be- 
for  1S50.  2.  The  general  doctrine  that  the  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  On 
truly  vital  operations  of  the  animal  as  well  as  Sunday  mornings  he  performs  gratuitously  the 
the  vegetable  organism  are  performed  by  the  functions  of  organist  for  a  small  Unitarian  con- 
agency  of  untraoBformed  cells,  which  was  first  gregation  at  Hampstead,  near  London. — 
developed  in  an  **  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Kcsbkll  Laht,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
FuDctioos  of  Cells,"  published  in  the  *^  British  officiated  for  some  time  as  Unitarian  minister 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review"  for  1843.  8.  The  at  Birkenhead,  and  more  recently  at  HuU,  and 
organic  structure  of  the  shells  of  raollusca,  is  author  of  a  volume  of  sermons  and  of  the 
echtnodermata,  and  Crustacea,  of  which  a  full  memoirs  of  his  father. — ^Philip,  another  broth- 
account  is  contained  in  the  "Reports  of  the  er,  is  minister  of  the  poor  at  Warrington, 
British  Association  "  for  1 844  and  1 847.  4.  The  and  author  and  publisher  of  many  tracts  for  Uie 
application  of  Von  Baer's  law  of  development  poor  and  ignorant. — ^Mast,  sister  of  the  fore- 
from  the  general  to  tlie  specia],  to  the  interpre-  going,  a  philanthropist,  founder  and  promoter  oi 
tation  of  the  succession  of  organic  forma  ragged  schools,  and  invenile  reform  schools  in 
presented  in  geological  time.  6.  The  rela-  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  lecturers  at  the  recent 
tion  between  the  3  methods  of  reproduction,  meeting  of  the  association  for  the  prcMUOtion  of 
that  by  gemmation  and  that  by  sexual  union,  human  science,  of  which  Lord  Brougham  was 
with  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  author  and  president.  8he  has  also  compiled  a 
phenomena  of  the  so-called  **  alternations  book,  entitled  '^Morning  and  Evening  Devo- 
of  generations ;"  firpt  developed  in  the  '*  Brit-  tion,"  and  several  works  of  a  practical  charao- 
ish  and  Foreign  Medioo-Chirurgical  Review"  ter. — ^Maboabbt,  an  En^bh  portrait  painter, 
for  1848  and  1849.  6.  Tbe  relaUon  between  bom  at  Salisbury  in  1793,  the  daughter  of  the 
the  different  methods  of  sexual  reproduction  late  Mr.  Alexander  Reynolds  Geddes,  who  was 
in  plants;  first  developed  in  the  '^British  an  accomplished  artist.  Having  enjoyed  many 
and  Forei^  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  "  for  opportunities  of  study,  Miss  Geddes  sent  at  an 
1849.  7.  The  application  of  the  doctrine  of  early  period  pictures  to  the  society  of  artSi 
reflex  action  to  the  nervous  system  of  invert  whidi  were  £iivorably  received,  especially  the 
tebrata,  especiaUy  articulated  animals;  flrst  de-  study  of  a  boy*s  head,  for  which  the  largest 
veloped  in  the  au^or's  prize  thesis,  published  gold  medal  was  awarded.  Miss  Geddes  re- 
in 1839.  6.  The  functional  relatione  of  the  paired  to  Ix>ndon  in  1814,  and  married  in  1817 
sensory  ganglia  to  the  spinal  cord  on  the  one  Mr.  W.  H.  Carpenter,  who  is  keeper  of  the 
hand,  and  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  on  tbe  prints  and  drawings  of  the  British  museum, 
other. — ^In  1856,  Dr.  Carpenter  published  his  Mrs.  Carpenter^s  productions  have  figured 
work  *'0n  the  Microscope,  its  Revelations  and  meritoriously  for  many  years  at  tlie  exhibitions 
its  Uses"  (a  2d  edition  appeared  in  1857),  in  of  the  royal  academy  and  the  British  institution, 
which  he  displayed  the  same  industry,  ac-  CARPENTRY,  the  art  of  forming  combine- 
curacy,  and  impartiality  as  in  his  other  writings,  tions  of  timber  for  resisting  to  best  advantage 
A  new  and  thorouhgly  revised  edition  of  his  the  effects  of  weight  and  pressure.  The  sub- 
work  on  ^*  Zoology  "  appeared  in  1857.  He  baa  ject  demands,  1st,  the  consideration  of  the  sci- 
also  published  several  interesting  papers  on  the  entifio  principles  involved ;  and,  2d,  the  practi- 
fossil  forms  of  the  family  of  foraminifera^  and  cal  details  of  carpenters*  work.  The  former, 
is  said  to  be  preparing  a  work  on  the  structure,  which  can  be  but  briefly  noticed,  mainly  de- 
functions,  and  genend  history  of  this  group  of  pend  upon  the  laws  governing  the  strength  of 
animals,  for  publication  by  the  Ray  society.  He  materials,  and  composition  and  resolution  of 
is  now  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  forces.  To  calculate  the  strength  of  the  com- 
tmiversity  college,  London ;  lecturer  on  general  binations  resort  is  had  to  the  parallelogram  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  London  hospital  forces,  by  tbe  aid  of  which  the  resultant  pres- 
and  school  of  medicine ;  examiner  in  phyidology  sure  is  readily  determined  in  anv  system  of 
and  comparative  anatomy  in  the  university  of  framing,  however  complicated.  An  important 
London.  In  1844  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  rule  to  be  observed  is,  that  stiffness  or  rigidity 
the  royal  society.  In  1849  he  gained  the  prize  of  form  in  any  framework  is  of  greater  con- 
of  100  guineas  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  sequence  than  the  comparative  strengtli,  as 
subject  of   "  Alcoholic  liquors."    Tina  essay  any  modification  of  the  latter  can  alwi^s  be 
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aecnred  by  vaiytng  the  strength  of  %he  dif-  which  the  resistance  of  wood  to  splitting  is 

ferent   parts.    The  triangle   being   the   only  employed   to   secure  the   pieces,  which   are 

figure,  the  form  of  which  cannot  be  changed  drawn  together  by  the  aid  of  keys  or  double 

except  by  altering  the  proportions  of  its  sides,  wedges.    Bolts  and  straps  may  also  be  used  to 

it  is  evident  ^at  the  rigidity  of  framework  impart  additional  security.    The  French  scarf 

can  be  best   secured  by  the  adoption  of  a  has  several  indentations,  and  is  termed  traits 

triangular   system — that  is,  by  dividing   the  ds  Jupiter^  from  its  zigzag  form  suggesting  a 

entire  framing  into  a  system  of  triangles,  by  resemblance  to  sheet  lightning.     In  scarfing 

means  of  ties  and  struts.    The  latter  are  the  bond  and  wall  plates,  it  is  usual  to  cut  about  f 

pieces  employed  to  resist  the  effects  of  com-  through  each  piece  on'  the  upper  face  of  the 

Sression ;  tlie  former,  those  of  extension.  This  one  and  the  under  face  of  the  other,  about  6  or 
istinction  must  be  closely  observed  in  plan-  8  inches  from  the  end,  transversely,  forming 
ning  any  system  of  framework,  as  a  confusion  what  is  called  a  calf  or  kerf,  and  lougitudinally 
in  this  respect  might  prove  destructive  to  the  from  the  end  from  f  down  on  the  same  side,  so 
entire  work.  When  a  single  beam  is  to  be  that  the  2  pieces  lap  together  like  a  half  dove- 
strengthened  by  the  application  of  a  system  of  tail.  These  joints  are  generally  spiked,  and  it 
framing,  the  combination  is  termed  a  truss,  and  is  always  required  that  they  shall  fall  in  or  un- 
the  beam  ia  said  to  be  trussed.  In  all  designs  der  a  pier,  although  the  supervening  weight  of 
for  framing,  this  principle  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  the  wall  and  joists  renders  it  impossible  to 
that  the  strength  of  the  weakest  point  is  as-  draw  them  apart,  except  by  tearing  the  fibres 
sumed  as  the  strength  of  the  entire  system. —  asunder  or  lifting  the  weight.  Longitudinal 
We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  carpentry  joints  are  employed  when  the  only  pressure  to 
as  a  mechanical  art.  The  materials  are  reoeiv-  be  sustained  is  a  vertical  one.  They  are  made 
ed  by  the  carpenter  in  the  form  of  beams,  scant-  quite  short,  as  they  are  designed  only  to  keep 
lings,  planks,  and  boards,  out  of  which  he  con-  tne  2  pieces  in  the  same  line.  A  common 
structs  the  bond  timbers,  wall  plates,  and  the  mode  of  forming  these  joints  is  to  divide  the 
various  elements  of  floors  and  roofs.  His  labors  end  of  each  piece  into  9  squares ;  then  5  of  these 
are  limited  mainly  to  the  skeleton  of  the  struc-  being  cut  away  in  one  piece  and  the  4  alternate 
ture — ^to  those  portions  which  are  indispensa-  squares  in  the  other,  the  2  beams  exactly  fit 
ble  to  its  stabihty  and  efficiency ;  while  its  each  other.  The  following  summary  of  prac- 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  convenience  and  tice  relative  to  scarfing  is  gi^en  by  Barlow  in 
utility  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  joiner,  "  Tredgold^s  Carpentry :"  The  length  of  the 
plasterer,  plumber,  &c.  Tbe  tools  employed  by  scarf  should  be,  if  bolts  are  not  used — ^in  oak, 
the  carpenter  are  the  rule,  axe,  saw,  adze,  mal-  ash,  or  elm,  6  times  the  depth  of  the  beam ;  in 
let,  chisels,  hammers,  augers,  gouges,  hook  pins,  fir  (pine),  12  times.  If  bolts  and  indents  are 
chalk  line,  square,  bevel,  gauge,  compasses,  combined,  the  length  of  the  scarf  should  be — 
level,  and  plumb  line.  Beside  these,  which  are  in  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  twice  the  depth  of  the 
indispensable,  he  also  occasionally  makes  use  beam ;  in  fir,  4  times.  In  scarfing  beams  to  re- 
ef planes,  sledge-hammers,  gimlets,  pincers,  sist  transverse  strains,  straps  driven  on  tight 
beetles,  wedges,  and  crow-bars.  The  opera-  are  better  than  bolts.  The  sum  of  the  areas  of 
tions  he  performs  are  principally  scarfing,  the  bolts  should  not  be  less  than  i  the  area  of 
notching,  cogging,  tenoning,  pinning,  and  the  beam,  when  a  longitudinal  strain  is  to  be 
wedging.  Scarans  is  a  mode  of  connecting  borne.  No  joint  should  be  used  in  which 
beams  longitudinally,  and  is  performed  by  cut-  shrinkage  or  expansion  can  tend  to  tear  the 
ting  away  half  the  substance  of  each  beam  for  timber.  No  joint  can  be  made  so  strong  as  the 
a  certain  length,  bringing  the  cut  portions  to-  timber  itself. — Notching  is  of  2  kinds,  square 
gether,  and  fastening  them  by  screws,  bolts,  and  dovetailed,  and  is  used  in  connecting  the 
straps,  or  wedges.  Where  strength  only  is  re-  ends  of  wall  plates,  and  bond  timbers  at  the 
quured  without  regard  to  appearance,  beams  angles,  in  letting  joists  down  on  beams  and 
may  be  lengthened  by  *^  fishing,"  instead  of  bindens,  purlines,  and  principal  rafters^  &o. 
scarfing.  In  this,  the  beams  are  brought  end  to  — Cogging  is  a  species  of  notching  used  prin- 
end,  and  lapped  on  opposite  sides  with  short  dpally  in  connecting  the  beams  to  wall  plates, 
pieces  of  strong  plank,  which  are  secured  by  a  shallow  notch  of  the  width  of  the  wall  plate 
bolts  which  pass  through  both  pieces  and  the  being  cut  out  of  the  under  surface  of  the  beam, 
beam  between  them.  If  bolts  and  straps  are  and  a  similar  notch  cut  on  tlie  wall  plate  to  re- 
well  applied,  this  form  of  joint  is  as  well  adapt-  ceive  the  beam;  the  2  notches  fitting  closely, 
ed  to  resist  tnmsverse  as  longitudinal  strains.  aU  motion,  whether  longitudinal  or  transverse, 
In  designing  scarfe,  the  kind  of  strain  to  which  is  prevented.  Flooring  joists  are  often  con- 
the  piece  is  to  be  subjected,  whether  longitndi-  nected  with  trimmers  or  main  joists  in  the 
nal,  transverse,  or  a  combination  of  bot£  is  to  same  general  manner,  except  that  dovetailed 
be  particularly  considered.  In  the  ordinary  notches  are  employed  instead  of  square.  As 
form  no  provision  is  made  for  resisting  longi-  there  is  seldom  any  great  amount  of  force  tend- 
tudinal  strains,  except  so  far  as  the  bolts  may  ing  to  detach  the  joists  from  the  trimmers,  this 
answer  this  purpose,  and  also  the  adhesion  or  form  of  notch  may  be  amply  sufficient ;  but  as 
friction  of  the  2  beams.  More  elaborate  a  rule,  dovetail  joints  should  not  be  employed 
methods  of  jointing  are  therefore  devised,  in  in  carpentry  when  the  grain  of  one  piece  of 
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wood  crosses  that  of  the  other,  fbr  the  shrink-  kmg  eiioii|h  to  extend  entirelj  throng  tiie 
Age  of  timber  is  much  greater  across  the  grain  mordsed  piece,  the  pin  may  be  passed  wongh 
than  in  the  direction  of  its  length;  hence  oove-  the  projecting  pert.  The  latter  plan  is  often 
tails  are  apt  to  wear  loose  after  a  time,  and  adopted  in  eonnecdng  trimmers  or  bridging 
throw  the  entire- strain  npon  the  pins  or  bolts,  Joists  to  the  girder  or  main  joists  in  floorings 
which  were  originally  employed  only  to  assist  In  wedging,  it  b  nsoal  to  make  the  tenon  snf- 
the  joint.  When  the  grain  of  both  pieces  rons  ficiently  long  to  pass  jnst  through  the  mortised 
in  the  same  direction,  dovetails  can  be  em-  piece;  a  saw-cnt  being  then  made  in  the  pix>- 
ployed  with  advantage,  since  the  shrinkage  of  jecting  nart,  a  small  wedge  is  driven  in,  which 
one  piece  is  coonterbalanoed  by  the  contrao-  eanses  the  tenon  to  expand  and  oompletdy  fill 
tion  of  the  other,  which  allows  Uie  joint  to  re*  the  mortise,  so  that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn, 
main  firm.  Snch  cases,  however,  occor  mora  Fox-tail  wedging,  employed  when  tibe  tenon 
frequently  with  the  joiner  than  with  the  cai^  does  not  extend  entirely  through  the  mortised 
penter. — ^Tenoning  implies  mortinng  also,  both  piece,  is  thna  performed :  The  tenon  having 
being  required  to  connect  2  pieoea  by  means  of  been  exactly  fitted  to  the  mortise,  2  crosa  saw- 
a  small  projection  on  one,  termed  a  tenon,  and  euts  are  made  in  its  end,  and  small  wedges 
a  corre4>onding  cavitv  on  the  other,  called  a  are  loosely  fitted  in  them.  In  driving  tiie 
mortise.  Tenons  and  mortises  must  exactly  tenon  down,  the  heada  of  these  wedges  strike 
correspond  in  size.  They  are  senerally  placed  against  the  bottom  of  the  mortise,  and  the 
at  equal  distances  firom  one  or  Uie  other  side  or  wedges  are  thus  made  to  enter  the  tenon,  which 
edge  of  the  2  beams  to  be  connected ;  usually,  they  expand  and  cause  to  fill  the  UMMtise.  It 
t5o,  all  angles  formed  in  the  process  of  tenon-  is  usual  in  scarfing,  cogging,  and  notching  to 
ing,  whether  internal  or  external,  are  right  cut  in  the  shoulder  with  the  saw,  and  to  stnke 
angles.  Very  short  tenons,  termed  joggles,  out  the  cheek  with  the  mallet  and  chisel,  or 
are  sometimes  used  for  preventing  lateral  with  the  adxe.  Tenona  are  made  entirely  with 
motion  in  2  pieces  of  timber,  as  at  the  con-  the  saw.  Mortises  are  usually  formed  by  bor- 
nections  of  a  king  or  queen  post  with  the  ing  at  the  ends  with  an  anger,  the  diameter  of 
principal  rafters,  or  with  the  struts.  With  the  which  is  equal  to  their  width,  and  striking  out 
same  view,  the  ends  of  king  and  queen  posts  the  intervening  portions  with  a  chisel,  aj^ly- 
are  generally  tenoned  into  the  tie-beams,  and  ing  this  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the 
the  feet  of  the  principal  rafters  of  a  roof  are  wood.  The  ends  are  squared  with  a  chisel 
also  tenoned  into  the  tie-beam.  The  pressure  in  just  as  broad  as  the  width  of  the  mortise, 
this  case  being  very  oblique  to  the  sniiace  of  the  Fins  of  wood  must  be  split  to  insure  their  te- 
tie-beam,  It  is  usual  to  employ  bolts  and  nuts,  nactty,  and  wedges  cut  with  the  saw.  For 
or,  what  is  better,  stirrup  irons  or  straps.  In  these  uses  straight-grained  stuff  is  to  be  pre- 
forming mortises  and  tenons,  the  latter  should  ferred. — The  bearing  surfaces  of  framing  and 
be  made  as  large  and  efficient  as  practicable,  bearing  joints  should  be  as  laige  as  possible, 
with  due  reference  to  maintaining  the  proper  and,  when  practicable,  cut  at  ri^t  an^es  with 
degree  of  strength  of  the  other  piece,  which  by  the  direction  of  the  pressure,  or  (when  one 
too  large  a  mortise  might  be  materially  weak-  piece  bears  longitudinally  upon  another)  in  a 
ened.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  too  great  a  circular  arc,  so  that  the  pressure  may  be  distrib- 
mortise  and  too  small  a  tenon,  and  also  of  utedequaUy  over  the  bearing  surface.-— Shoring 
lessening  the  efficiency  of  either  of  the  2  pieces^  or  propping  up  the  walls  or  floors  of  a  building 
in  consequence  of  the  tenon  being  placed  too  is  fdso  performed  by  the  carpenter,  while  pug- 
high  or  too  low,  it  is  customary  to  employ  a  ging  or  deafening  floors,  furring  down  joists,  a^ 
compound  called  a  tusk-tenon  for  most  hori-  bracketing  and  cradling  for  plastering,  dsc,  may 
zontal  bearings  of  importance,  as  to  joists  and  be  performed  either  by  the  carpenter  or  joiner, 
binders,  to  trimmers,  beams,  girders,  dec  The  as  less  or  greater  precision  b  required. — In  esti- 
body  of  such  a  tenon  is  a  little  above  the  mid-  mating  the  value  of  carpenters*  work,  the  tim- 
dk  of  the  end,  and  runs  outfh>m  2  to  4  inches,  her  is  osually  rated  by  the  cubic  foot,  and  the 
as  may  be  required.  Below  it  protrudes  the  labor  by  the  square  of  100  superficial  feet, 
tusk,  and  above  it  the  shoulder  is  cut  down  at  wherever  it  will  admit  of  being  so  measnred ; 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  horizontal  line,  thna  and  it  is  customary  for  the  carpenter's  work  to 

SVing  to  the  tenon  the  strength  of  the  whole  be  measured  as  soon  as  completed,  or  before 

ipth  of  the  timber  above  the  under  tusk,  and  the  joiner  and  plasterer  begin  their  labors, 

giving  it  a  bearing  in  a  shaUow  mortise,  while  Bond  timber,  wood  bricks,  wall  and  templets 

a  greater  depth  of  the  mortised  piece  than  the  are  all  reduced  to  cable  feet  of  timber  at  a  cer^ 

tusk  rests  on  receives  the  body  of  the  ten-  tain  price  per  foot,  which  indodes  all  labor 

on,  thus  protecting  Its  comparativdy  narrow  upon  them.    The  naked  fiooring  is  estimated 

margin  from    under-pressure. — Pinning  and  on  the  surface  from  wall  to  wiuu,  and  all  the 

wedging  are   resorted  to  when  tenona  have  labor  that  has  been  expended  upon  it  noted,  as 

to  resist  not  only  lateral  displacement,  but  for  instance  whether  the  flooring  be  simple, 

strains  tending  to  draw  them  from  their  mor-  double,  or  framed;  if  trimmed  to  chimneys, 

tises.    In  pinning,  an  oak  pin  or  tree-nail  or  party- walls,  or  stairs;  if  notched  or  cogged  to 

an  iron  boltis  driven  through  both  the  tenon  and  wall  plates  and  partition  bends;  the  number 

the  sides  of  the  mortu^e ;  or,  the  tenon  being  cut  and  size  of  the  large  timbers ;  ceiling  joists  as 
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notched  and  nailed  to  Trail  plates,  and  as  framed  often  seen  npon  the  floors  of  the  gentry.    Yet 

or  notched  and  nailed  to  binders  or  common  as  late  as  the  time  of  Qneen  Mary  rashes  were 

joists.    The   snpeiiicial   feet  are   reduced  to  strewn  on  the  floor  of  her  presence-chamber; 

squares  for  estimating  the  labor  and  nails  in  though  carpets  had  long  before  been  introduced 

forming  and  setting  the  floors :  then  the  floor*  from  the  East    In  Egypt  their  manufacture  is 

ing  timbers  are  rated  in  cubic  feet  and  without  traced  back  to  a  yeory  remote  period ;  and  in 

labor.    Boofing  is  also  estimated  by  the  super*  Persia  and  other  Asiatic  countries  the  art  prao- 

floial  square  for  labor  and  nails,  iJie  measure  ttsed  by  the  hand  had  attained  a  high  degroe  of 

being  made  on  the  common  rafters  from  ridge  excellence  long  before  jt  was  known  in  Europe. 

to  heel,  a   full  description   being   given  of  Purplecarpetsof  great  beanty  were  used  at  the 

the  kind  of  roof  and  the  diflerent  tie-beams^  banquetsofthe  ancient  QreeloB  strewed  beneath 

king  posts,  straining  sills,  struts,  purlines,  pole  their  couches.    The  Babylonians  adopting  the 

plates,  ^:,  that  may  be  nsed  in  its  construotioni  art^  ornamented  their  fabrics  with  ngures  of 

being  all  estimated  for  labor  and  nails.    The  men  and  strange  devices  of  fabulous  creatures. 

separate  timbers  are  then  reduced  to  cubic  feet,  These  were  imported  by  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 

the  measurements  being  taken  to  the  extent  of  mans;  and,  from  what  we  know  of  the  fiabric, 

any  tenons  there  may  m,  and  the  whole  valued  it  f^pears  to  have  been  rather  of  the  nature  of 

without  labor.    The  dimensions  of  bolts,  bars,  tapestry,  than  of  what  we  now  call  carpets — 

straps,  ^,  are  taken   separately  and    their  made  by  introducing  tufts  of  woollen  yarn  into 

weights  deduced.    Gutter  boards  and  beams  a  warp  stretched  in  a  frame,  which  are  held 

are  measured  by  the  superficial  foot,  and  valued  down  by  a  woof  passed  over  each  tuft    Such 

according  to  the  thickness.    Centring  to  vaults  fa  the  method  of  carpet-weaving  now  practised 

is  valnea  by  the  square,  to  iq>ertures  in  the  by  the  Asiatics,  the  stitches  made  one  by  one 

thickness  of  walls  by  the  fbot,  and  to  camber  by  the  slow  and  tedious  operation  of  the  fingers. 

arches  by  number.    Quartering  partitions  are  The  yoong  girls  acquire  great  skill  in  this  work, 

measured  by  the  square  for  labor  and  nails,  and  and  their  hands  and  eyes  are  soon  trained  to  do 

by  cabio  fact  for  the  material.    Battening  to  it  with  ease  and  rapidly.    But  by  one  of  the 

waUs  is  also  valued  by  the  square,  but  the  stuff  modern  machines  1,000  stitches  are  sooner  made 

is  included  with  the  labor.    If  {^ing  has  been  than  one  by  the  hand  process.   In  Persia  whole 

required,  as  sometimes  happens  with  beams  and  fiamilies,  and  even  tribes,  are  employed  in  carpet- 

joists,  in  places  not  to  be  covered  by  ceiling,  it  weaving.  These  carpets  are, however,  of  sosmaU 

is  rated  by  the  superficial  foot,  and  beading  or  a  size,  that  they  are  little  used.    They  are  pur* 

other  moulding  by  the  running  foot    Some*  chased  by  travelling  merchants,  who,  in  Smyrna 

times  a  superficial  amount  for  labor  and  nails  and  Oonstantin<^le,dispose(tf  them  to  Europeans. 

or  framed  timber  cannot  be  obtained,  and  it  is  Turkey  carpets  are  imported  principally  fh>m 

then  eetimated  with  the  cost  of  the  timber  at  Oachidc,  in  the  province  of  Aidm,  about  6  days' 

so  rnuoh  per  cubic  foot ;  and  in  such  casesa  dis*  Journey  from  Smyrna.    These  carpets  are  also 

tinction  must  be  made  between  diflTerent  quan*  woven  by  families,  and  no  large  manu&otory 

titles,  as  tile  labor  employed  in  framing  a  toc^  for  ^em  exists     They  are  in  one  piece ;  the 

for  instance,  is  much  greaXer  than  that  required  patterns  are  peoidiar,  and  no  two  are  ever 

in  an  equal  amount  of  timber  wed  fi>r  flooring,  made  exactly  alike.     Their  chief  beauty  con- 

The  valae  of  labor,  too,  depends  much  on  t&  nsts  in  the  harmonious  blending  of  their  colors, 

oompttrative  hardness  of  the  timber.    The  cost  and  in  the  softness  of  tiieir  texture,  rendering 

per  cobio  foot  of  the  timber  should  indade  tiie  tiiem  agreeable  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  fbot 

original  cost,  and  expenses  of  cartage  added.  In  the  process  of  manufocturing  the  weaver 

To  this  the  cost  of  4  superficial  feet  of  saTrinff  dts  in  front  of  the  loom,  and  fiE»tens  to  each 

may  be  allowed  as  a  fair  average  for  Hhe  w-  thread  of  the  warp  a  bunch  of  colored  yarn, 

ferentsoantliogs;  and  finally  i  of  this  increased  varying  the  color  accor^g  to  tiie  pattern. 

amonnt  for  waste  in  cutting  and  working*    A  Hie  row  being  completed,  he  passes  a  linen 

still  frirther  allowance  is  necessary  for  8c29bld«  weft  through  the  web,  and  drives  it  well  up,  so 

ing  and  hoisting,  espedally  if  heavy  timbers  are  that  idl  the  bunches  may  be  securely  fastened. 

liftiBd  to  considerable  height.    In  shoring,  as  In  this  way  narrow  breadths  of  carpet  are 

the  timber  is  not  consumed,  it  is  nsuiu  to  made,  which  are  afterward  laid  side  by  side, 

charge  for  use  and  waste  at  i^  of  the  value  (^  and  united,  so  as  to  form  one  large  piece.    The 

the  timber  if  much  cut  up,  or  1  if  but  little  in-  tufts  are  then  pared  of  equal  length,   and 

inred ;  and  this  in  addition  to  the  charge  for  being   beaten   down,  the  whole   presents   a 

labor  of  raising  and  lowering.  smooth,   even   surface.    Bugs  are  made   in 

GABPET,  a  sort  of  thick  doth,  nsed  prind*  the  same  manner.     A  superb  carpet,  com- 

panjfor  covering  the  floors  of  apartments.    In  posed  entirely  of  silk,  was  sent  from  Oash- 

its  places  at  a  very  early  period,  straw,  rashes,  mere   to   the   great   exhibition   m  London. 

and  other  coarse  materials  were  nsed.     Ln-  In  eadi  square  foot  it  contained  as  many  as 

proving  apon  this,  the  rushes  were  plaited  into  10,000  ties  of  short  lengths  introduced  by  hand. 

matting,  which,  though  homdy  enough  in  ap-  In  British  India  the  manufSscture  oi  carpets  is 

peeraDce,  served  to  promote  warmth  and  com«  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.    In  Benares  and 

fort     In  England,  where  wool  was  obtained  in  Moorahedabad  costiy  carpets  of  velvet  with 

abondance,  a  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  was  gold  embroidery  are  miwle.    Silk-embroidered 
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carpetB  are  manoftctored  in  yurioiui  plaoes;  thU  sabjeot  may  pixyperly  be  introdnoed  in  this 

the  woollen  ones  principaDy  at  Masalipatam.  place.    The  object  sought  for  was  a  loom  which 

For  many   years   Enrope    received    all   her  ahoold  make  carpet  fast  enough  to  be  economi- 

Bopplies  of  carpets  from  the  East    The  mann-  cal,  one  which  should  make  the  figures  match, 

facture  is  said  to  have  been  introdnoed  into  and  produce  a  good  regular  selvage,  and  a 

Europe  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Henry  smooth,  even  face.    The  hand  weaver  can  at 

lY.    The  mannfactory  now  belonging  to  the  any  moment  tighten  the  weft  thread,  if  too 

French  government,  and  still  producing  excel-  loose  after  the  shuttle  has  been  thrown,  and  so 

lent  fabrics,  was  established  at  Beanvais  in  make  the    selvage  regular;   if  he  finds  by 

1664  by  Oolbert^  minister  of  Louis  XIY.    An-  measurement  that  by  reason  of  the  irregularity 

other  larger  finctory  waa  at  OhaiUot,  a  leagnefrom  of  the  weft  threads  or  the  ingraining,  the  figure 

Paris,  where  the  carpets  were  worked  in  the  is  being  produced  too  long  or  too  short,  he 

Sumner  of  the  modem  Wilton  carpet    The  gives  more  or  leas  force  to  the  lathe  in  beaming 

first  successful  opiurationa  in  England  were  at  up ;  and  if  he  finds  that  the  surfiuse  of  the  cloth 

Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  to  which  enterprise  James  is  getting  rough,  he  regulates  the  tension  of  the 

I.  contributed  £2,676.    In  the  middle  of  the  warps.    In  this  wi^sr,  by  observation,  and  the 

18th  century  the  business  was  much  extended  exercise  of  skill  and  juqi^ent,  he  can  aoproxi- 

in  different  localitiea,  and  reference  is  made  to  mate,  and  only  i^proximate,  to  the  proauction 

a  premium  awarded  by  the  society  of  arts  in  of  a^ood  and  regular  fiibric    lu  the  first  loom 

1767  to  Mr.  Moore  for  ^  best  imitation  Turkey  Mr.  Bigelow  prcNiuced,  he  approximated  more 

carpets.     This  kind  of  carpet  was  afterward  nearly  than  the  hand  weaver  to  a  perfect  match 

largely  produced  at  Axminster,  in  Devonshire^  in  the  figure ;  and  this  he  effected  by  taking  up 

made  even  more  expensive  than  the  real  Turkey  the  woven  cloth  by  a  regular  and  positive  mo- 

by  the  substitution  of  worsted  for  wooUen  yam ;  tion  which  was  unerrins,  the  same  amount  for 

but  the  manufiMture  ceased  here,  and  in  York-  every  throw  of  the  shuttle  and  beat  of  the  lathe, 

shire  also,  many  years  ago.   The  other  varieties  As  the  weft  threads  are  not  spun  regularly, 

of  carpets  in  uae,  as  the^idderminster  or  two-  and  the  weaving  in  of  the  warp  threada  and 

ply,  called  in  this  country  the  insrain,  the  three-  passing  the  different  colors  from  the  um>er  to 

ply,  the  Venetian,  Bruasela,  and  Wilton,  are  all  the  lower  ply  or  cloth  to  produce  the  ngures 

made  by  machinery.    The  ingrain,  made  with  require  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  to 

3  sets  of  worsted  warp  and  2  of  woollen  weft,  make  a  given  length,  he  determined  to  regulate 

consists  of  2  distinct  webs  incorporated  into  the  delivery  of  the  warps  as  required  by  their 

each  other  at  one  operation,  the  warp  threads  tension,  thereby  throwing  the  irregularities  into 

passing  from  one  to  the  other  to  bring  the  re-  the  thickness  where  it  cannot  be  noticed,  instead 

quired  colors  to  the  surfiice.    Each  web,  how-  of  into  the  length,  where  it  would  destroy  the 

ever,  is  a  cloth  of  itself^  which,  if  separated  by  match  of  the  figures.    He  accomplished  this  by 

cotthig  it  from  the  other,  woiUd  present  a  coarse  suspending  a  roller  on  the  woven  doth,  between 

8ur£u)e  like  baize.    Two  colors  only  are  used  to  the  lathe  and  the  rollers  that  take  up  this  doth, 

best  advantage  in  this  kind  of  carpet,  the  intro-  so  that  when  the  cloth  was  bdng  woven  too 

dnction  of  more  tending  to  give  a  striped  ap-  short,  which  indicates  a  deficient  supply  of  warps, 

pearance.    The  three-ply  is  also  ingrained,  the  the  roller  would  be  elevated,  and  by  its  connec- 

threads  being  interlaced  to  produce  8  webs,  tion  increase  the  ddivery  motion  to  give  out 

thus  making  a  &bric  of  greater  thickness  and  more  warps,  and  vice  vena,    8till  this  served 

durability  with  the  advantage  of  greater  variety  only  to  prevent  the  further  exten^on  of  a  fault 

of  color.    The  pattern,  however,  does  not  ap-  already  mcurred.    The  rdler,  to  perfectly  ac- 

pear  in  opposite  colors  on  the  2  sides  in  this,  as  oomplish  its  purpose,  should  have  been  ^plied 

it  does  in  the  two-ply.    Great  difficulty  was  to  the  unwoven  warps,  which  seemed  then  im- 

experienoed  in  applying  the  power  loom  to  practicable,  for  when  the  lathe  beats  np  the 

weaving  this  fabric;  in  Europe  the  idea  was  weft,  these  must  be  rigid  to  resist  the  beat,  and 

wholly  abandoned;  and  in  1889  two-ply  ingnuns  no  way  was  apparent  to  make  the  roller  aen^- 

were  woven  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  only  by  the  hand  tive  to  detect  and  indicate  the  amount  taken 

loom,  at  the  rate  of  8  yards  a  day  to  the  loom.  up.    The  warps,  moreover,  are  necessarily  all 

At  this  time  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  im-  rolled  up  on  the  warp-beam  with  equal  tension, 

proved  the  power  loom  so  that  he  obtuned  with  and  so  can  only  be  given  out  equally.     The  im- 

it  from  10  to  12  yards  a  day,  and  afterward  proveinent  was   afterward   perfected  by  Mr. 

by  still  further  improvements  so  perfected  the  Bigelow  in  the  following  manner :  Each  warp 

machinery,    that    the   power   loom   is   now  thread  in  the  usual  way  passes  through  a  loop 

wholly  used,  and  with  sudi  economy  of  labor  as  called  a  mail,  attached  to  a  card  suspended  from 

to  have  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  carpets,  and  the  jaoqnard,  and  each  card  has  suspended  to  it 

extended  their  manufacture  to  meet  the  increas-  a  weight,  all  the  weights  bdng  equal.    The  two 

ed  demand.    The  inventions  of  Mr.  Bigelow  trap-boards  of  the  jacquard  move  simultane- 

have  been  so  important  in  this  branch  of  man-  onsly,  one  up  and  the  other  down,  and  in  these 

ufacture,  as  to  have  given  it  an  entirely  new  movements  they  catch  or  trap  such  of  the  cards 

character ;  and  though  their  fall  description  (determined  by  the  combination  of  cards)  as 

would  be  too  technictd  and  detailed,  a  general  are  required  to  bring  up  the  proper  warp  threads 

account  of  t^ose  immediately  connected  with  at  each  operation  to  produce  the  figure,  leaving 
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down  raoh  of  them  m  are  not  required  at  that  with  and  coTer  it.  The  threads  are  commonly 
particular  operation ;  and  when  tne  two  trap-  of  5  different  colors.  In  the  weaving  these  run 
iXMffds  are  on  a  level,  and  all  the  warp  threads  the  length  of  the  web,  and  are  so  managed  that 
oonnectedwiththemarein  a  horizontal  line,  and  all  those  required  bj  the  pattern  are  brought 
those  not  connected  with  them  hang  down  with  up  together  across  the  line  of  the  carpet;  be- 
the  suspended  weights,  the  lathe  beats  up  the  fore  tney  are  let  down,  a  wooden  instrument 
weft  thread,  which  lies  between  the  warps  that  called  a  sword  is  passed  through  to  hold  up  the 
are  in  a  horizontal  line,  at  the  same  time  exert-  threads;  this  is  replaced  by  a  round  wire, 
ing  a  force  on  the  weft  threads  previoosly  which,  being  at  last  removed,  leaves  a  row  or 
thrown,  and  beating  them  up  more  closely,  loops  across  the  carpet.  In  a  yard  length  the 
Kow,  as  the  warp  threads  are  all  connected  at  number  of  successive  lifts  of  the  sets  of  colors 
one  end  with  woven  doth,  and  at  the  other  required  is  sometimes  as  many  as  820,  each  of 
with  the  beam,  it  follows  thiit  those  which  are  winch  forms  a  row  of  loops.  Four  colors  must 
hanging  down  in  a  bent  line  will  receive  a  always  lie  beneath  the  5th,  which  appears  on 
g^reater  proportion  of  the  force  of  tho  beat  of  the  surface,  and  thus  the  carpet,  with  its  linen 
th»  lathe  than  the  others ;  and  as  all  the  warp  weft  too,  is  thick  and  heavy.  The  Wilton  car- 
threads  in  succession  take  this  position,  and  all  pet^  the  moquette  of  the  French,  differs  firom  the 
have  an  equal  weighty  it  follows  that  each  sue-  Brussels  in  the  loops  being  cut  before  the  wire 
oessively  receives  &e  same  pull  at  the  time  tho  is  removed,  a  groove  in  the  flat  upper  sur&ce 
lathe  heais  up:  thus  the  tendency  to  irregular-  of  the  wire  admitting  of  their  being  cut  by 
i^  of  surface  irom  the  varying  lengths  of  warp  passing  a  knife  along  the  surface.  The  soft 
threads  taken  up  in  ingrainiog  is  counteracted*  ends  give  the  carpet  a  rich  velvety  appearance. 
The  selvage  was  made  smooth  and  even  by  a  In  the  imperial  Brussels  carpet  the  figure  is 
contrivance  which  regularly  gave  a  pull  to  the  raised  above  the  ground  of  the  pattern,  and  the 
weft  thread  after  the  shuttle  was  thrown.  Mr.  loops  of  this  are  out,  but  not  of  the  ground. 
Bigelow  at  last,  by  these  improvements  and  Various  methods  have  been  devised  of  simplify- 
others  which  he  introduced,  brought  the  loom  ing  the  processes  of  making  the  Brussels  carpet, 
to  average  from  25  to  27  yards  a  day  of  two*  Mr.  Bichard  Why  took,  of  Edinburgh,  introduced 
ply,  and  from  17  to  18  yards  of  three-ply  car-  an  ingenious  plan  of  using  threads  dyed  of  the 
pets.  His  improved  method  of  producing  colors  in  the  succession  they  would  be  required* 
figures  that  will  match  was  afterward  intro-  This  was  done  before  they  were  made  into  the 
duced,  and  patented  in  1845.  The  same  ma-  warp,  and  by  a  systematic  arrangement  By 
chinery  was  found  to  be  applicable  to  the  man-  this  means  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
ufiactore  of  Brussels  and  tapestry  carpets^  the  threads  was  dispensed  with.  His  looms  are 
weaving  of  which,  except  by  hand,  was  before  used  by  one  establishment  in  England  to  the 
generally  considered  a  mechanical  impossibil-  number  of  more  than  800,  producing  carpets  to 
ity.  With  the  hand  loom  they  were  made  at  the  amount  of  about  £500,000  annually.  They 
the  rate  of  8  or  4  yards  per  day ;  but  with  the  are  known  as  ^*  patent  tapestry  and  velvet 
improved  loom  the  production  was  increased  to  pile  ^^  carpets.  Another  device  is  to  weave  the 
18  or  20  yards  per  oay.  Thecarpetf,  too,  were  carpet  in  plain  colors,  and  then  print  it  with 
made  more  exact  in  their  figures,  so  that  these  rollers  or  with  blocks,  after  the  method  of 
perfectiy  matched,  and  their  surface  was  smooth  calico  printing.  On  account  of  the  thick- 
and  regular.  They  surpassed,  indeed,  in  their  ness  of  the  fabric,  difficulty  is  experienced 
quality  the  best  carpets  of  the  kind  monufac-  in  introducing  sufficient  color  without  ^ 
tured  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  ing  over  the  work  many  times.  In  doing 
looms  of  'Mr,  Bigelow  were  introduced  into  this,  the  difficulty  is  of  course  increased  of 
factories  built  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  Thompsonville  retaining  each  color  within  its  own  exact  limits, 
and  Tariffville,  Oonn.,  for  their  use,  and  6thers  Boilers  were  first  used;  but  a  cheap  kind  of 
were  established  at  a  new  place  named  Clinton,  carpet  is  now  produced  at  Manchester,  £ng- 
in  Mbob^  where,  since  the  year  1849,  about  land,  by  block  printing.  Felt  cloths  are  also 
150,000  yards  of  Brussels  carpeting  are  annually  printed  in  colors  in  this  country,  and  sold  to  a 
produced  by  the  Bigelow  carpet  company,  considerable  extent  for  carpets. — ^Venetian  car- 
This  town,  12  m.  K.  of  Worcester,  owes  ita  pets  (which,  by  the  way,  were  never  a  produc- 
prosperity,  and  its  population  of  over  8,000,  tion  of  Venice),  are  made  with  a  heavy  body  of 
wholly  to  the  various  factories  established  upon  worsted  warp,  which  completely  l^des  the 
the  different  inventions  of  1^.  Bigelow.  Tar-  woof;  this  would  be  an  altemate  shoot  of 
iffville,  also,  now  a  place  of  over  2,000  inhabit-  worsted  and  linen  yam.  The  fabric  admits  of 
ants,  had  a  population  of  only  400  in  1840.  littie  varieties  of  design.  It  is  made  ui  narrow 
One  carpet  establishment  there,  with  a  capital  widths  for  stairways  and  passages. — ^The  patent 
of  $900,000,  employs  f^om  650  to  800  opera-  wool  mosfuc  carpet  is  a  novel  manufacture  car- 
tives.  TbompsonvUle  presents  a  similar  his-  ried  on  by  Messrs.  John  Croasley  and  Bona,  of 
tory. — ^Brussels  carpet  is  so  named  from  Brus-  Halifiu,  England.  A  strong,  plain  cloth  is 
sels  in  Belgium,  whence  tiie  style  was  Intro-  used  as  a  ground;  upon  this  a  pile  of  warp 
duced  into  England  in  the  last  century.  It  is  threads,  first  arranged  over  and  under  paralld 
made  upon  a  ground  of  linen  weft,  which  is  con-  strips  of  metal,  which  are  cut  out,  leaving  the 
cealed  by  the  worsted  threads  that  are  interlaced  aids  like  those  of  a  Wilton  carpet^  is  placed 
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and  cemented  with  caoatchoiie.    If  the  threads  his  retiini^  whieh  he  effected  safblj,  thongh  not 

were  of  different  colors,  stripes  are  produced,  without  mnch  suffering.    He  wrote  an  account 

or  the  jarDS  may  have  been  colored  by  Why-  of  his  jonrney  in  Latin,  an  abstract  of  which 

tock's  plan,  or  colored  patterns  may  be  obtained  was  published  in  the  **  Voyages  and  Discot- 

by  another  process  in  use.    This  method  is  eries "  of  Haklnyt.    He  deroted  the  remunder 

principally  applied  to  the  production  of  small  of  hb  lif^  to  prraching  the  gospel  in  Hungary, 

articles.— A  cheap  kind  of  carpet,  of  little  dura-  Bohemia,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  and  died  at 

bility  of  wear  or  color,  has  been  extensively  in-  an  advanced  age. 

troduced  into  this  countiy  the  List  few  years,  0ARPOCRATE8,  or  Caspoobas,  an  Alex- 

caUed  the  hemp  carpet    It  is  made  of  hempen  andrian  theologian,^  of  the  Hellenistic  Gnostic 

threads,  the  cofors  running  In  stripes. — ^The  car-  school,  flourished  in  the  2d  century  A.  D., 

pet  manufacture  has  increased  rapidly  in  this  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian ;  was  of  a  fiimily  of 

country,  and  in  England  also  within  the  last  Christianized  Jews.     His  theological  opinions 

few  years.  In  England  it  is  estimated  that  there  were,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  those  of  the 

are  more  than  5,000  looms  In  operation  of  every  Gnostics  generally.    The  ftindamental  Gnostic 

description.    The  business  is  actively  carried  on  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  entirely  disconnected 

in  vanous  parts  of  the  United  States.    Refer-  with  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  was  the  start- 

ence  has  already  been  made  to  the  successfal  iJJg  point   of  Oarpocrates.     The   demiurgiis 

enterprises  in  this  branch  in  Massachusetts  and  and  the  other  finite  spirits  ndinc  over  the  ma- 

Oonnecticut.    There  are  also  extensive  manu-  terial  universe,  were  striving  to  keep  humanitv 

iiwtories  in  different  places  in  New  York,  New  from  unity  with  the  Supreme  Monad,  to  which 

Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island.    In  Massachusetts  itwasconstantlytendmg,  on  account  of  its  hav- 

alone  the  value  of  goods  produced  in  1865  was  ing  l>€«n  an  original  emanation  from  hnn.    The 

$1,862,819;  the  capital  invested  was  $2,264,-  preCxistent  state  of  the  human  soul  was,  in  the 

172,  aid  the  hands  employed,  1,614,  beside  4  Oarpooratian  system,  that  nenod  when  it  h^ 

manufactories  of  painted  carpeting,  2  of  rag  been  in  perfect  unity  with  the  Supreme  Monad, 

carpets,  and  2  fi-om  which  there  were  no  com-  The  demiurgus  and  rulmgspinta  have  drawn 

plete   returns.     In  1845  the  value  produced  it  away  from  th»  subhme  union,  and  endeavored 

m  Massachusetts  was  $834,822;   the  capital  to  nr^rve  it  in  expatriation.    One  of  their 

invested  $488,000,  and  the  hands  employed  methods  of  accomplishing  it  is  by  laws  or  reli- 

did  not  exceed  1,084  showing   in  10  years  gious  duties  and  obeervanc^  such  as  self-denial 

an  increase  in  the  value  manufactured  of  about  ^^  control  of  appetites  and  passions,  and  gen- 

$500,000  in  Massachusetts  alone.    The  value  of  «ral  humiliation  and  penances.    Only  such  as 

carpetings  of  all  kinds  imported  into  the  United  "»  a^ove  these  tyrannous  usurpations  of  the 

States  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 186T,  demiu^;us  and  his  coUeagues,  can  attain  to  the 

was  $2 181  290  viz.:  from  true  life  of  the  soul.    Consequently  all  religious 

BnMU   '      '      '   ii  tti  Ga  ftd«.                      tl99  T^^^^  '^^^  ^*  devices  of  the  demiurgus,  for 

H^wi.'.V.V.*.'.V.  .*.'... S  BriUsh  w.'TndVw/.V./.'.'ios  maintaining  his  supremacy,  and  the  highest  in- 

Bremffi 600  Brtttsh  B.  indiw'i 88  jury  to  men.    This  Gnostic  Antinomianism  de- 

p:i;;;;.;:.v.;;.Vi;!S  L7n.:::;.;.;;.v.v.v.*^1l  jeJop**  itseifinto  aprjcticdiife  of  freedom 

England f,i85,60i   oiimtitsr MT  from  moral  restraint,  which  both  Oarpocrates 

ggj»d i»,^  AaiMat  Turkey 4M  ^^d  his  SOU  Epiphanes  took  all  pains  to  justify. 

Total n,i8l,»D  The  gratification  of  the  appetites  and  passions 

The  value  of  carpetings  of  all  kinds  reexported  became  a  duty  instead  of  a  wrong,  and  salvation 

during  the  same  period,  ending  June,  1867,  by  Jesus  was  only  attainable  on  the  condition 

was  $1  549  viz.  to  ^  perfect  abandonment  to  an  antmomian  me. 

A.i.4i!.  i{n  Ji^                              iffiio  All  who  thus  abandoned  themselves  were  saved, 

ABiatio  AOflfiia e»i»  -               -            «j          •    "u-  A       I.'        ^   J 

Canada 5T7  bccause  by  confidence  lu  his  teachings  and  exam- 

Mexico... ^  pie  they  tiius  proved  themselves,  in  their  con- 
Sandwich  ikiandi!  *.*..".*.'.!.!'.*.".'.  V.V.V.  430  victions  at  least,  freed  from  the  power  of  the 

-| demiurgus.    Jesus,  they  held,  was  simply  a  man 

"^•^^ '^^  of  superior  soul,  who,  like  themselves,' had  the 

OARPIKI,  GiovAmn  ni  Plano,  an  Italian  power  to  discern  the  real  difficulty,  aad  strength 

Franciscan  monk  and  traveller,  bom  about  1210.  to  achieve  his  own  practical  redemption,  and 

In  1246  he  was  sent  with  a  company  of  several  point  the  way  for  others.    Oarpocrates  and  his 

other  Franciscans  on  a  mission  to  the  great  fbllowers  r^ected  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and 

khan  of  Tartary,  to  convert  him  to  Christianity,  Luke,  and  toe  entire  Old  Testament,  as  the  in- 

if  possible,  or,  at  least,  to  induce  him  rather  to  genious  contrivance  of  the  demiurgus  to  keep 

employ  his  arms  against  the  Saracens  and  Turks  men  in  subjection.    They  also  denied  the  resur- 

than  against  the  Christians.    Oarpini  travelled  rection  of  the  body. 

through  Russia  and  along  the  shores  of  the  OARPZOY,  a  family  of  learned  Germans, 

Black  sea,  and  finally  readied  the  court  of  the  whose  original  name  was  Carpegano,  their  auces- 

Tartar  monarch,  in  some  part  of  tlie  region  tors  having  left  Spain  in  the  16th  century  on  ao- 

K.  of  the  desert  £.  of  the  Caspian.    He  re-  count  of  religious  persecution. — Bkiq^boictCabf- 

mained  here  a  month  or  more,  without  appa-  zov,  "with  whom  the  distinction  of  the  family 

rentiy  accomplishing  much^  and  then  set  out  on  commences,  was  a  native  of  Brandenburg,  bom 
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Oot.  22, 1665,  died  Kov.  24^  1624^  and  a  ]»r<H  Eberhard,  a  pupil  of  Yehrli    The  diildren  are 

feasor  of  jarispradfioce.    He  had  5  aons^'^of  taoghtall  thedatiesof  homeaiidiarinli£»,eadh 

whom,  Benedict,  August,  Konrad,  and  Ohria^  in  torn  harTiog  a  portion  of  the  household  daties 

tian,  followed  the  profession  of  the  father.-^ThQ  assigned  to  him,  till  all  become:  familiar  witit 

6th,  JoHANN  Behediot,  bom  June  .22, 1607,  died  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  comlbrt  of  a  peas- 

Oct  22, 1667,  professor  of  theology  la  the  uni«  ant's  home.    They  have  nsnally  from  1  to  8 

Tersity  of  Leipac,  was  a. Lutheran,  and  de*  school  hoon  a  day  in  summer,  and  from  8 

voted  himself  to  theology.     His  6  sons,  David,  to  5  in  winter.    The  coorse  of  stady  includes 

Johann,  Friedrich,  Samuel,  and  August,  all  reading,  writing,  spelUng,  arithmetio,  singing^ 

gained  more  or  less  distinction  in  theology,  ju-  drawing,  and  some  knowledge  of  surveying, 

risprudence,  and  letters.    To  the  4th  generation  geography,  and  natural  history.    The  food  and 

the  line  of  renown  descends  through  Samuel  to  2  clothmg  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  peasant 

sons,  JoHAKN,  born  1676,  died  1789,  and  JoHA2nr  class  of  the  canton,  but  the  food  is  carefully 

CroxTLOB.   The  latter  was  a  Lutheran  theologian  and  well  prepared,  and  the  clothing  kept  whole 

and  onental  scholar,  bom  in  Dresden,  Sept.  and  scrapulously  neat.  Recreation,  holidaya, 

20, 1679,  died  at  Labeck,  April  7,  1767.    He  and  festivals  are  not  fox>?otten,  as  being  a  ne- 

was  enabled  to   complete  his  knowledge   of  oessary  part  of  the  education  of  the  child,  in  the 

the  oriental  languages,  while  chaa>lain  to  the  estimation  of  M.  Eberhard.    Punishments  are 

Sazon  and  Polish  .  embassy  to  England   and  very  rare.    The  expenses  area  little  less  than 

Holland.    After  his  return  iu  1704,  he  was  paa-  $2,000  per  annunu 

tor  of  several  churches,  and  in  1718  gave  puln  GARRAGOI.   I.  Lupovico,  the  founder  of 

lie  lectures  at  Leipsic,  on  homOetic,  dogmatic,  the  Bologneee  school  of  painting,  born  in  Bo* 

and  pastoral  theology,  oriental  languages,  and  kgna  in  1656,  died  there  in  1619.    His  first 

Hebrew  antiquities.   In  171 9  he  bec^e  profes-  master,  Proi^ro  Pontana,  a  Bolognese  painteri 

sor  of  oriental  languages  at  the  Leipsio  univen  so  little  appreciated  his  capacity  that  he  ad* 

sity.    In  1780  he  accepted  the  general  supers  vised  him  to  adopt  some  other  profession.    Hii 

intendency  and  first  pastorate  of  the  cathedral  of  slowness  of  ezecutioa  was  so  remarkable  that 

Labeck,  where  he  died,  after  ei^oying  the  in-*  his  fdllow-pnpila  called  him  in  ridicule  the  ox. 

oumbency  for  87  years.    He  was  an  opponent  EVom  Bologna  he  went  to  Venice,  and  studied 

of  the  Moravians,  and  wrote  many  works  on  with  Tintoretta    Subsequently  he  visited.  Flor- 

the  Trinity,  and  also  on  the  casion  of  the  Scrip*  enoe  and  Pamia,,  where  he  gave  much  attention 

tures,  and  correlative  Bol]()ects.       .       «  to  the  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Oorreggio. 

GABR,  Dabnst,  a  member  of  the  house  of  and  Parmigiano.    The  ol^ect  of  these  variea 

burgesses  of  Virginia,  moved  and  eloquently  studies  was  presently  developed  in  the  estab* 

supported  a  resolution  to  i^>point  a  committee  lishment  of  bis  school  of  pamting,  known  as 

of  grievances  and  corremondence,  in  conse-r  the  edeotio  school  of  Bologna.    In  this  project 

quence  of  British  encroaooments.    His  resolu*  he  secured  the  assistance  of  lus  cousins  Agos« 

tion  was  adopted,  Karoh  8, 1778.    Oarr  died  2  tino  and  Annibsle,  who  joined  him  in  Bologna 

months  afterward.    He  married  a  sister  of  Jef-  about  1666«    In  a  few  years  their  school  was 

fersott,  by  whom  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  overflowing-  with  pupils,  and  all  the  others 

soond  judgment  and  inflexible  purpose,  mingled  in  Bologna  closed.    As  the  head  of  the  acade- 

with  amiaoility,  and  of  a  fanciful  eloquence.  my,  Lndovioo  resided  chiefly  at  B<^ogna ;  and  his 

GARB,  Sib  Robert,   British  commissionec  merit  is  more  that  of  a  teacher  than  of  a  pro- 

in  New  JSnghmd,  was  appointed  to  that  ofllce  ductive  artist    He  has  left  many  works  at 

by  Charles  II.  in  1664,  in  conjunction  with  Bologna,  including  his  fresco  paintings  in  the 

NicoUs,  Oartwright,  and  Maverick.    In  1664,  Palaazi  Magnani  and  Zampieri;  his  series  of 

IHcolls  and  Carr  captured  New  Amsterdam  scenes  from  the  history  of  St.  Benedict  and  St 

from  the  Dutch,  and  called  it  New  York,  in  Oedlia,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Michel  at  Boseo; 

honor  of  the  king^s  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  an  *^  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Viigin,''  one  of 

afterward  James  H.    Oarr  forced  the  Swedes  his  best  works;  and  the  **  Birth  of  St.  J<^n  the 

and  Dutch  on  the  Delaware  into  a  capitulation*  Baptist,"  He  also  painted  many  "Ecce  Homos  " 

He  returned  to  Boston  in  1666^  and,  in  con-  ana  "Pietas."    11.  Aoostino^  cousin  of  the 

junction  with  his  coadjutors,  assumed  the  prin*  preoeding,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1668,  died  in  1601. 

eipal  powers  of  government  He  was  the  son  of  a  taik)r,  and  when  a  boy 

0 ABRA^  a  hunlet  in  the  canton  of  Geneva,  was  instructed  in  the  goldsmith's  art,  whence 

Switzerland,  renuirkable  for  its  rural  school  for  he  became  an  engraver.    At  the  invitation  of 

on>hans  and  foundlings,  tiie  model  on  which  his  cousin,  Ludovico,  he  embarked  in  his  pro* 

the  other  schools  for  helpless  and  vagrant  chil-  jeot  for  founding  a  new  school  of  art  in  Bologna, 

dren  in  the  Swiss  cantons  have  been  formed,  but  first  went  through  a  oousse  of  studies  at 

It  was  established  in  1820  by  M.  de  Rochemout,  Bologna,  Rome,  Parma,  and  Venice.    To  Agos- 

on  the  plan  of  the  Pon  school  at  HofwyL    The  tmo  were  assigned  the  most  important  and  labo- 

present  number  of  pupils  is  26,  all  boys,  there  rious  duties.    He  prepared  treadses  on  acohi- 

being  another  establishment  for  girls  in  the  tecture  and  perspective^  lectured  on  axiatomy, 

same  canUm.    The  fomily  system  is  carried  out  and  s^sgested  subjects  for  composition,  drawn 

to  its  fullest  extent    The  school  has  been  since  from  history  or  fiction.    He  also  proposed  and 

its  commencement  under  the  care  of  M.  J.  J.  awarded  prises  for  designs,  celebrating  the  vio- 
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tof's  trimDph  with  nnHic  flsid  tOB^    His  6tfly  tnoiport  of  imrth,  or  to  ^■^t^H  rab  of  aiIl 

predfleetioo  for  aigrmTiiig  nercr  fonook  him,  Th9  mhabitiato  an  ductff  eagi^gpd  ia  flkt 

and,  although  his  deagnt  won  mmcroQ^  ha  prapantioa  cf  narfak^  whieh  is  i?Vraiiwtii  from 

lhiiri»ed  fewer  paintiiigs  than  dthar  of  tba  other  the  iuDOOi  qjoarriei  in  flfetTidBity. 

GarraocL    Among  the  heet  ^ledmcne  of  hie  CARRARA.  MARRl.g^  a  bcaotiM  white 

palntinga  are  **St.  Jerome  reoeiTing  the  Sacra-  marbla,  of  fine  mnalar  tcxtara,  detifii^  its 

ment  before  Death,**  at  Bologna,  nid  the  **In-  name  from  tiie  abore-deKribed  citj.    The  Bi- 

font  Hercolcs  straDgJing  the  Serpent!,*'  in  tiie  riandiifonfromitinbciDgeompoeedofthe 

Loorre.    IIL  AanaALB,  brother  of  the  pre-  delicato  little  plates  or  emks^  eonteedlj 

eediniE,  bom  in  Bologna  in  1560,  died  in  Rome  together.     The  m^giiifiiiint  duni  of 

in  1609.    He  was  broo^t  np  to  be  a  tailor,  and  tains  in  which  tiie  <piaRies  of  Ganara  marble 


was  instmcted  in  oaintiDg  by  his  oonsinLndo-    are  situated,  forma  a  portion  of  the  Apenninei^ 
lerward  sen 


Tieo,  and  afterward  sent  to  Parma  and  Venice,  and  is  indnded  in  the  former  dadij  of 

where  he  deToted  yesrs  to  the  works  of  Cor-  Csrrars.    Theee  momitains  are  dirtsnt  ahoot  4 

Rggio  and  the  greet  Venetian  eoloristsw    Bis  miles  from  the  seashore,  and  prcaMt  a  Ywrj 

2  rib  was  founded  on  the  edectie  prindple  ImposiDg  appearance,  towering  to  the  does,  and 
opted  bj  Lodoviooi  He  was  an  indnstrions  broken  into  rugged  ud  inaceessiUe  peaka.  At 
paioter,  and  the  works  of  this  period  of  his  life  the  foot  of  some  of  these  iuDs  a  lew  stnnted 
are  nnmerons.  His  contributions  to  the  Pslazzi  trees  are  found,  and  hi^ier  up  among  the  roi^ 
IfsgnanI  and  Zampieri  in  Bologna,  in  which  he  fissmres,  flo^s  of  goats  procure  a  scanty  snhfliBt- 
asnrtcd  Lndorico,  were  highly  esteemed.  In  ence.  The  quanies,  among  which  are  thom 
1600,  by  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Famese,  he  that  famished  the  material  for  the  Pntheon  at 
▼islted  Rome,  where,  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  are  about  half  way  up  the  mountaiaa,  and 
Raphael  and  Midiel  Angelo,  his  style  derelop-  althouf^  they  have  been  woeked  for  many  cen- 
ad  itself  in  a  new  form.  'He  was  employed  to  tnries,  and  the  annual  e:qN>rt  1ms  long  anio«at- 
paint  for  various  churches  in  Rome,  Imt  his  ed  to  about  40,000  ton%  yet  the  workmen  are 
chief  work  is  the  series  of  frescoes  of  mytholo-  sdll  empk^ed  upon  the  surfoee;  so  that  we 
aical  designs  in  the  Famese  palace,  and  psrticu-  may  well  regard  the  supply  as  JneThanatiMe. 
lariy  in  the  gallery,  which  occupied  him  8  The  Csmm  marUes  are  of  4  yarietiesw  That 
years.  At  the  commencemeot  of  this  work  he  used  by  sculptors,  the  white,  grannkrly  fofiafeed 
was  asflnsted  by  Agoetino;  but  the  interoourse  limestone,  is  the  most  Taluabki  It  ia  more 
between  the  brothers,  when  they  were  not  essy  to  work  than  the  compact  limeatooe,  its 
under  the  influence  of  Lndorico,  was  always  color  is  purer,  and  it  is  delicately  transparent, 
liable  to  be  interrupted  by  jealousies  and  dis-  The  other  yarieties  are  the  veined  nuuhle,  with 
pntes,  and  Annibale  was  soon  left  to  labor  alone,  colored  lines^  which  render  it  unfit  for  statoary ; 
When  the  work  was  at  length  completed,  the  the  racadanif  or  SicUian,  and  the  hMigUm,  of  a 
artist  was  rewarded  with  the  sum  of  500  crownsL  deep  blue  color.  In  working  the  quarriea,  large 
Irritated  by  this  parsimony,  and  enfeebled  in  blocks  of  marble,  some  of  more  than  iOO  cubic 
health  by  long  confinement,  he  repaired  to  feet,  are  loosened  by  blasting.  When  thorongh- 
Kaples.  The  persecutions  of  the  ifeapoHtan  ly  detached,  they  are  tumbled  down  or  low- 
artists  obliged  him  to  return  to  Rome,  where  ered  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  irheace 
he  died  soon  afterward.  Bende  the  contribo-  ^ey  are  tramported  to  Marino,  the  port  of 
tions  to  the  Famese  psiace,  which  have  been  shipment  The  value  of  the  material  varies 
fi^equently  engraved,  *^St  Roch  Distributing  with  thequalityandsixeoftheUock,  the  largest 
Alms,^  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  a  '*  Bead  Christ  of  these  ranging  fixxn  $10  to  $15  per  eulne  foot 
supported  by  the  Madonna,"  the  '^Resurreo-  This  marble  range  extends  over  many  square 
tion,**  at  Bologna,  and  the  ^  Three  Marys'^  in  lesgnesL  Tlie  whole  number  of  quarries  ia  esti- 
the  collectiim  at  Castle  Howard,  are  among  his  mated  at  about  400,  of  which  40  or  50  are  «»- 
most  celebrated  worksL  He  was  one  of  the  stantly  worked,  employing  inm  2,000  to  2,500 
first  to  practise  landscape  painting  as  a  separate  men,  the  wagea  varying  from.  30  to  IN)  cents  per 
department  of  art  IV.  Frjixcksco,  a  brother  day.  Those  of  the  statuary  marble  do  not  ex- 
of  Agostino  snd  Annibale,  bom  at  Bologna  in  ceed  12  in  all,  but  are  the  most  productive  as 
1505,  died  at  Rome  in  1622.  He  stodied  paint-  well  as  the  most  valuable.  Thev  are  the  prop- 
ing  with  his  courin  Lndovioo,  and  attempted  to  erty  of  4  or  5  of  the  principal  mmilies  of  Ctf- 
artablish  a  rival  school  in  Bologna,  over  the  rara.  The  labor  in  these  mmes  is  not  entirely 
door  of  which  he  caosed  to  be  inscribed.  "  This  without  danger.  It  not  unfrequently  happpns 
is  the  true  school  of  the  CarraocL"  The  pro-  that  a  heavy  block  of  marble,  breaking  its 
ject  fruled.  fastenings  in  its  descent  firom  the  mountain, 
CARRARA,acity  of  Italy,  pop.  about  8,000,  crushes  beneath  it  the  men  engaged  in  its 
rituatedontheAvenza,  in  the  duchy,  and  59  m.  removaL  The  Carrara  marble,  which  was 
8.  W.  of  the  city  of  Modena.  Its  principal  edi-  formerly  regarded  as  a  primitive  limestone^ 
fices  are  the  college,  the  docal  palace,  the  col-  proved  an  altered  limestone  of  the  oolitic  p^ 
legiatochnroh,and  the  church  of  Madonna  delle  od.  The  causes  by  which  the  change  of  its 
Grazie.  An  academy  of  sculpture  was  founded  structure  was  effected  have  also  served  to  oblit- 
here  by  Napoleon,  and  a  great  many  artists  erato  all  traces  of  the  foarals  which  are  usually 
firom  abroaa  rende  here  to  superintend  the  found  in  the  rocks  of  this  period.    An  analysis 
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of  the  best  quality  of  this  marble  hy  Eaeppel  The  yaiianalgreh^j  oontribnted  tobrinff  about 

gives :  the  revolution  of  1880 ;  but  while,  on^e  first 

CarboiMto  of  lime                                          08.7854  ^^^  ^^  *  Collision,  Thiers  left  Paris,  and  Mig- 

Oarbonato  of  r^iSnefffft" '.',"'.' " '.' .' .' ' '  ■  " '.'    "  .' ' '  afloo8  ^^^  ^^®pt  Still,  Oarrel  came  out  with  his  wontd 

Oxid«s  of  Iron  and  xnannnoM,  and  ainmina. 0.0825  oudacitY,  and  participated  in  the  battle.    When 

Q^lStt^SJl^f.^^?!?!'^^^^                                 aSS  **  ^«  ^^^^^  ^«  ^as  sent  on  a  mission  into  the 

-^ —  western  departments;  his  wise  measures  and 

100.000  personal   influence    contributed   to   maintain 

CARRAGEEN,  or  Irish  Hoss,  a  marine  plant,  tranquillity  there.     During   his   absence  he 

ehandnu   crispus  (see  Aloa),   which   grows  had  been  nominated  prefect  of  the  depart- 

upon  the  rocks  of  the  coasts  of  Europe,  partic-  ment  of  Cantal ;  he  declined  the  appointment, 

ularlj  of  Ireland,  and  is  said  also  to  be  a  native  and  went  back  to   the  NiiUiondl,  of  which 

of  the  United  States.    It  is  collected  for  the  he  now  assumed  the  chief  editorship.    Under 

preparation  of  a  light  and  nutritious  food  for  his  control,  and  chieflj  bj  his  contributiona, 

mvalids,  and  is  pfulicularlj  recommended  in  the  National  became  a  most  vigorous  and  elo- 

Sulmonary  and  scrofulous  affections,  dysentery,  quent  journal,  and  gave  to  the  republican  party 
iarrhoea,  &c.  It  is  prepared  by  macerating  it  a  standing  which  it  never  had  before.  The 
in  cold  water,  in  which  it  swells  without  dis-  frankness  and  boldness  of  his  course  drew  on 
solving,  and  which  removes  the  taste  of  extra-  him  the  anger  of  the  government,  but  the  meas- 
neous  matters  mixed  with  it.  It  is  then  boiled  ures  taken  against  him,  however  trying,  could 
in  water,  of  which  8  pints  are  used  to  the  ounce  not  damp  his  ardor.  He  was  the  first  to  vindi- 
of  moss.  Milk  instead  of  water  makes  a  more  cate  the  memory  of  Marshal  Key  before  the 
nutritious  preparation.  It  dissolves  and  gelatin-  court  of  peers;  and  his  generous  temerity 
izes,  and  the  lelly  is  flavored  with  lemon  Juice,  would  have  been  severely  punished,  if  he  had 
and  sweetened  with  sugar.  not  been  supported  by  Gen.  Excelmans,  himself 
CARREL,  NioolasArmand,  one  of  the  found-  a  peer  of  France.  His  quickness  of  temper, 
ers  of  the  Paris  journal,  Le  Ifational^  bom  May  exmanced  by  exaggen^ed  chivalric  notions,  in- 
8,  1800,  at  Rouen,  died  July  24, 1886.  at  St  volved  him  in  several  duels.  Previous  to  the 
Mand6,  near  Paris.  The  son  of  a  worthy  mer-  revolution  of  July,  he  had  espoused  a  quar- 
chant,  he  was  educated  at  St.  Cyr,  and  entered  rel  brought  about  by  an  article  from  the  pen 
the  army  as  sub-lieutenant ;  secretly  participat-  of  Thiers,  and  fought  for  his  colleague.  In 
ed  in  the  B6fort  conspiracy  in  1821,  but  eluded  1888,  threats  having  been  uttered  against  the 
suspicion.  His  political  opinions  became  known  opposition  by  the  le^timists,  Carrel  came  out 
on  the  occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  as  the  champion  of  we  former,  and  had  an  en- 
revolution.  A  letter  he  had  written  to  the  counter  with  Roux  de  Laborie,  in  which  both 
cortes  came  into  the  hands  of  his  colonel,  were  wounded^  Carrel  very  severely.  This  oir- 
when  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  entered  cumstance  elicited  many  evidences  of  the  admi- 
into  the  foreign  legion  in  Spain.  When  the  ration  he  had  won  even  in  the  ranks  of  his  polit* 
French  army  invaded  the  peninsula,  Carrel  was  ioal  opponents. — Three  years  after,  £mile  de 
made  prisoner,  and  arrugned  before  a  French  Girardin  challenged  him ;  they  fought  at  Yin- 
court-martial,  who  declared  their  incompeten-  cennes,  with  pistols ;  Girardin  was  slightlv 
cj'y  but  on  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  oassa-  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  Carrel  received  a  ball 
tion,  he  was  sent  before  another  tribunal,  by  in  the  abdomen.  He  was  taken  to  St.  Mand^  to 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  as  having  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  after  2  davs' 
carried  arms  against  his  own  country.  On  ac-  suffering  breathed  his  last.  Ou  the  news  of  his 
count  of  some  informality,  the  verdict  was  not  wound  spreading  through  Paris,  crowds  of  citi- 
carried  out ;  and  Carrel  was  tried  before  a  dd  zens  flocked  to  St.  Mand4,  and  the  deepest  sym- 
court-martial  at  Toulouse,  which  acquitted  pathy  was  manifested  among  aU  classes ;  his 
him.  He  was  now  engaged  for  a  few  months  death  was  considered  a  public  calamity.  A 
as  an  amanuensis  to  the  historian  Thieny;  new  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  Paria 
then  he  wrote  2  essays  on  the  history  of  Scot-  in  1858,  in  6  volumes. 

land  and  of  modem  Greece,  and  a  biogrt4>h-  CARRENO  MIRANDA,  Jvkv  db,  a  Spanish 
ical  notice  of  Paul  Louis  Courier,  the  iSrench  painter,  bom  in  1614,  died  in  1685.  As  a  col- 
pamphleteer  ;  he  was  also  editor  of  the  Betme  orist,  tibe  Spaniards  rank  him  with  Titian  and 
Am&neainej  a  short-lived  monthly,  and  an  oc-  Vandyke.  His  principal  paintings  are  a  '^  Mag- 
casional  contributor  to  several  leading  opposi-  dalene  in  the  Desert,"  at  Madnd ;  a  "  Holy 
tion  papers,  such  as  the  GomtUutiannel  and  the  Family,''  at  Toledo ;  and  a  *^  Baptism  of  our 
Olaii.  But  he  did  not  gain  much  literary  rep-  Saviour,''  at  Alcala  de  Henares. 
utation  until  the  appearance  of  his  BUUnre  de  CARRER,  Lxnoi,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  in 
la  e&ntre-rholutian  en  Angleterre^  which  was  Venice  in  1801,  died  Dec.  28, 1850.  He  offici- 
favo>ably  received.  With  a  view  of  finding  an  ated  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua,  from 
outlet  for  his  political  opinions,  with  Thiers  1880  to  1888,  when  ne  went  to  Venice,  where 
and  Mignet  he  founded  the  Natienal,  Thiers,  he  conducted  a  literary  journal  for  9  years,  dur- 
being  the  oldest  and  the  best  known  of  the  8,  ing  which  time  he  was  also  appointed  by  the 
was  the  leading  editor,  while  Carrel  wrote  mTmicipal  council  professor  in  the  school  of 
diiefly  for  the  litenuxdepartment  of  the  paper,  arts  and  sdenoesi  and  director  of  the  museum. 
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H0n]le]NAiUl6dieTenlworia^tll6  0MMipo|►  kte  Joki  L.  8topli«iii|  in  regvd  to  hU  m- 
vlar  of  whieh  is  the  *^  Bing  with  SoTea  Dik-  cerity  and  boneBty  of  purpose.  When  fint 
moods  '^  (VAneUo  di  SOU  Otmm0\  a  poetio  elected  to  the  praadency  he  did  not  know  how 
deseription  of  the  history  end  customs  of  Yen-  to  read  and  wnte,  hut  has  since  in  some  mess- 
ioe.    Hia  lyric  poons  are  hia  best  prodnctioiisi     vre  repaired  the  defieieneies  of  his  edncation. 

CABBEBA,  the  name  of  %  brothers  who  His  covernmeot  is  absolnte. 
distingoished  themselires  as  reTolattonary  lead*  CABBETTO,  fkurcnoo  S^Tnao,  marquis, 
ers  in  Chili  agsinst  Spain,  daring  the  war  of  %  Neapolitan  minister  rf  police,  bom  in  Salerno 
independenee  at  the  beginning  of  this  eentory.  towara  the  end  of  the  Idthceniory.  He  iM^t 
— Josi  MiomL  the  eldest  and  most  cdebrated,  his  way  to  distinction  in  the  army,  and,  although 
was  d^ytnred  by  the  Spaniards  and  beheaded  a  member  of  the  carbonari,  was  in  1828  sp- 
at ¥eiMk»as  Sept  1,  1821;  the  2  younger  pointed  general  inspector  of  police.  Inl8S8he 
bfotbers  were  beheaded  at  liendoaa  on  tho  marched  at  the  head  of  6,000  men  to  oneQ  an 
same  day,  i^ril  6, 1817,  6  monihs  after  their  insorrection^  of  which  the  little  town  <k  Boseo 
capture.  was  the  focnsi    After  destroying  the  town,  he 

CABBEBA,  Bafab^  mler  of  GoatemahL  immediately  caused  a  pillory  to  be  erected  upon 

bom  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  in  1814^  of  mixeo.  its  rains,  and  had  20  persons  ezecotod,  inciod- 

Indian  and  negro  blood*    In  1829,  when  Mor»-  ing  an  old  man  of  80  years.    This  di«w  npon 

zaa  was  president  of  the  federal  goTerament,  him  the  wrath  of  the  Kei^litana,    The  long, 

Carrara  became  a  dnunoMr-bey  in  the  legimeut  Ferdinand  H.,  however,  ^ipointed  him  min- 

ofCol.  Ayenmeoa.    SabseqnenUy  he  retired  to  ister  of  police  in  1831.     For  some  time  he 

the  Tillage  of  Hetaqnascointla,  where  he  mar*  ezerdsed  almost  absohite  power  in  Naples,    bi 

ried  a  woman  of  singnlarly  eneraetic  character,  1887,  when  the  cholera  rsged  in  Sicily,  and 

his  constant  companion  throogMmt  his  sabse-  the  people,  in  their  despair,  contended  that  it 

qnent  career.    At  that  time  the  property  and  had  been  intentionally  brought  into  the  ooontry 

privileges  of  the  diorch  were  nsssifrd  by  certain  by  the  government,  Carretto  was  despatched  to 

partisans  of  immediate  refiirm,  while  the  In-  Catania,  where  the  insurgents  had  organiaed  & 

dians  were  generally  wedded  to  the  system  ci  movisional  government;  and  tXihowi  this,  on 

laws  familiar  to  them  for   nearly  8   centa-  nis  arrival,  had  already  been  abandoned,  he 

riea^  but  which  was  about  to  be  sapplant-  again  exmised  his  authority  by  ordering  the 

ed  by   livingston^s  Louisiana   code.     Great  execution  of  more  than  a  hundred  persons^ 

discontent  was  thus    excited   among   them,  even  applying  the  torture  to  the  prisoners, 

when  an  insult  ofSered  to  his  wife  by  a  gov-  The  king  was  finally  compelled  to  yield  to  the 

emment    officer    roused    Carrera   to  action,  clamors  of  the  people,  and  dismiss  him.     In 

Bent  on  yengeance,  he  placed  himself;  in  1887,  the  night  of  Jan.  27,  1848,  he  was  arrested  by 

at  the  head  of  a  band  of  insurgent  mountain*  Gen.  Filangieri,  and  put  oa  board  a  Fren<^ 

eera.     Enlisting  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  steamer,  as  exile  to  France.   When  the  name  of 

sympathies  of  the  Indian  population,  the  re-  the  passenger  became  known  at  Leghorn,  the 

bellion  made  rapid  strides.    Strengthened  at  supply  of  ooak  was  withheld  from  the  steamer, 

every  defeat,  he  was  in  turns  courted  and  In  Genoa  he  was  not  permitted  to  go  on  shore, 

caressed  by  Barrundla  and  other  members  of  He  afterward  returned  to  Naples,  but  was  not 

the  2  opporite  factions  which  divided  the  gov*  restored  to  office. 

emment.    In  Feb.  1888,  he  occupied  the  city       CABBIACOU,  the  largest  of  the  Grenadine 

of  Guatemala  with  8,000  Indians,  and  young  as  islands,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  7  m.  lon^ 

he  was,  he  succeeded  in  restraining  his  follow-  snd  from  2  to  4  broad.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and 

er%  from  the  anticipated  pillage  and  massacreu  produces  good  crops  of  cotton^    The  town  «id 

Some  accommodation  among  the  conflicting  narbor  of  Hillsborough  are  on  its  W.  side, 
parties  now  fdUowed,  and  Carrera,  in  the  gen-       CABBICKFEBGUS,  a  maritime  district  of 

eral  terror,  was  sent  to  Meta,  a  neighboring  Ulster,  Ireland,  surrounded  by  the  countv  of 

district  of  the  interior,  in  an  official  capacity,  Antrim  on  all  sides  save  the  S.,  which  is  washed 

to  which  a  salary  was  attached.    On  April  18,  by  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus;  area,  26  so.  m.: 

1889,  he  again  occupied  the  capital,  wnich  he  pop.  in  1851,  including  tbd  town,  8,620.  inland 

has  since  held.    Bulmg  at  first  as  general-in-  it  is  in  general  hilly,  but  toward  the  sea  the 

chief,  he  was  elected,  March  21,  1847,  to  tiie  hills   gradoally   disappear^  and   the   country 

presidency  of  Gnateinala.    In  Feb.  1851,  with  spreads  out  into  an  alluvial  plain.    Oats,  po- 

only  1,500  men,  he   defeated  the  oomMned  teitoes,  cattie,  and  cheese  are  produced.    The 

forces  of  San  &ilvador  and  Honduras,  since  fisheries  are  valuable,  and  the  oysters  are  hr 

when  peace  has  been  preserved.    He  was  re-  mous.  A  vein  of  rock  salt  of  remarkable  puri^ 

electea  Oct  19, 1851,  as  president  for  life.    In  and  great  thickness  has  reoentiy  been  disoover- 

the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  was  regarded  ed.    This  county  belongs  to  the  diocese  of 

as  the  enemy  of  order  and  civilization.    As  the  Connor,  and   its  entire  ecclesiastical  income 

leader  of  an  unbridled  mob,  in  1888,  infiamed  inures  to  the  benefit  of  a  single  rector. — Cab- 

with  political  animosities,  his  conduct  was  natu-  rxokfebgus,  the  capital,  pop.  in  1851,3,543, 

rally  controlled  by  the  exigendes  of  the  occa-  extends  about  1  m.  along  the  ^ore  of  Carrick- 

lion.    But  of  late  years  he  has  verified  the  fergos  Imy.    It  consists  of  3  parts :  the  old  or 

opinion,  early  entertained  and  expressed  by  the  waUed  town  in  the  centre,  the  Irish  quarter  <m 
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the  W.,  and  the  Scotch  qnarter^n  the  £.  The  were  tied  in  couples,  sometimea  a  man  a&d 
inhabitants  of  the  last-mentioned  qnarter  aire  woman  together^  wen  hnrled  into- the  river  bj 
chiefly  fishermen,  descendants  of  a  colony  the  ezecntioners ;  sometimes,  forced  from  the 
whom  religious  persecution  drove  thither  from  .boat  by  the  sword  or  bayonet  Meanwhile 
the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland  in  the  17th  cen-  numbers  of  prisoners  were  also  shot  in  the 
tury.  There  is  an  old  castle,  once  very  strong^  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Nantes^  The  convene- 
and  still  fortified.  The  other  public  buildiDgs  tion  was  for  a  while  kept. ignorant  of  these 
worthy  of  note  are  the  parish  church,  an  anti-  monstroma  scenes;  the  kiMing  of  prisoners  here* 
quated  structure  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  the  ported  as  the  "  translation  of  culprits."  The  citi- 
court-house,  a  neat  building  recently  erectedL  zona  of  Nantes  themselves  did  not  dare  to  de- 
There  are  8  flax-spinning^  mills,  a  mp&lin  nounce  him,  as  they  were  under  the  impression 
bleach-green,  and  a  lin^  bleach-mill  and  that  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
green  in  the  vicinity,  and  some  trade  is  also  the  c(mvention.  At  last  the  assembly  became 
carried  on  in  taoning,  brewing,  and  distilling^  aware  of  the  real  state  of  ^things,  and  Carrier 
In  ancient  times  tiie  town  was  frequently  attack-  was  recalled  by  the  committee  of  puUic  safety, 
ed  by  the  Scots.  William  IIL  lancLed  here,  June  Stron^y  denounced  by  pubiio  opinion,  he  was 
14, 1690,  In  the  roads  opposite  the  town,  the  arraiffned  before  the  revoiutioDary  tribunal,  Nov. 
British  sloop  of  war  Drake  was  captured  by  85, 17M,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Paul  Jones,  April  24,  1778.  The  town  sends  OABBIEB  PIGEON  (eolumba  Una).  This, 
one  member  to  parliamenL  the  pigeon  privS  of  B^lon,  the  pigeon  domes' 

OABBIGKMAOEOSS,  or  Ma.ghebos8,  a  iiqw  of  Brisaon,  the  wild  rook  pigeon  of  the 
market  town  in  the  county  of  Honaghan,  Ire-  British,  and  the  edomtam  of  the  Welsh,  is  the 
land,  50  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Dublin ;  popw  in  1851,  stock  &om  which  ornithologists  generally  now 
2,534.  The  town  was  granted  by  Queen  Eliza-  agree  that  the  domestio  pigeon  is  derived^  . 
beth  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  built  here  a  -^^  Under  this  species,"  writes  Mr.  Selby,  ^*we 
castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  among  the  include  not  only  the  common  pigeon,  or  in- 
most interesting  olgects  of  the  place*  The  habitantof  the  dovecot^  but  all  those  numerous 
estate  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  varieties^  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called^  races 
earPs  family.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  of  domesticated  pigeons  so  highly  prized,  and 
the  residences  of  the  Shirley  family,  the  prind-  fostered  with  so  much  caro  and  attention  by  the 
pal  proprietors  of  the  district.  There  are  in  the  amateur  breeder,  or  pigeon  fancier ;  for,  how- 
town  a  brewery,  malt  stores,  and  a  distillery.  ever  diversified  their  forms,  color,  or  peculiarity 

0  ARRIER,  Jean  Baptibkb,  a  notorious  mem*  of  habit  may  be,  we  consider  them  all  as  having 
ber  of  the  French  convention,  born  in  1756  near  originated  with  a  few  accidental  varieties  T>f 
Aurilloo,  died  Dec  16, 1794,  in  Paris.  Taking  the  common  pigeon,  and  not  from  any  atosa  of 
his  seat  in  the  national  convention  in  1792,  he  that  bird  with  other  species,  no  signs  or  marks 
supported  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary  whatever  of  such  being  apparent  in  any  of  the 
tribunal,  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  numerous  varieties  known  to  ns.  In  fact,  the 
presented  a  motion  for  the  arrest  of  Philip  greater  part  of  them  owe  their  existence  to  the 
£galit4,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  participated  intetferenoe  and  art  of  man;  for,  by  separating 
actively  in  the  popular  rising  of  May  Zl]  against  from  the  parrat  stock  such  accidental  varieties 
the  Girondists.  His  revolutionary  zesl  caused  as  have  occasionally  occurred,  by  sidjecting 
him  to  be  sent  to  Normandy,  then  to  Nantes,  tiiese  to  captivity  imd  domestication,  and  by 
where  he  arrived  Oct  6, 1793.  The  western  assorting  and  pairing  them  together  as  fiemoy 
departments  were  troubled  by  civil  war,  and  he  or  caprice  suggested,  he  has,  at  intervals,  gene- 
surrounded  himself  with  ferocious  men,  ordered  rated  all  the  various  races  and  peculiar  varieties^ 
numerous  arrests,  and  sent  victims  to  the  scaf-  which,  it  is  well  known,  when  once  produced, 
fold  on  the  slightest  suspicion.  He  soon  die-  may  be  perpetuated  for  an  indefinite  period,  by 
pensed  with  even  a  show  of  trial;  without  any  being  kept  separate  from  and  unmixed  with 
judicial  proceedings,  prisoners  were  murdered  others,  or  what  by  those  interested  in  such 
by  wholesale;  and  as  the  guillotine  did  not  pursuits  is  nsnally  termed  ^breeding  in  and  in.' 
afford  snf&cient  means  of  execution,  boats  pro-  8nch  also,  we  may  add,  i»  the  opinion  of  the 
vided  with  valves  were  procured,  which,  after  most  eminent  naturaUstsaato  their  origin ;  and 
receiving  on  board  hundreds  of  prisoners,  were  it  is  strongly  iniusted  on  by  M.  Temminok,  in  his 
towed  to  the  middle  of  the  Loire,  where  they  viduablejaistom  giniraie  ntUureUedei  pigeons. 
were  sunk  to  the  bottom  with  their  human  Indeed,  the  fact  that  all  the  Tarieties,  however 
cargo.  The  first  of  tiiese  dreadful  executiona  mndk  they  may  differ  in  siee,  color,  or  any 
consisted  of  94  priests ;  several  others  took  place  other  particulars,  if  permitted,  breed  fireely  and 
in  which  women  and  even  ohildren  were  min-  indiscriminately  together,  and  produce  a  pro- 
gled  with  men  in  every  staae  of  life.  The  un«  geny  equally  prolific,  is  another  and  a  convmc- 
happy  beings  were  confined  in  a  vast  building  ing  proof  of  a  common  origin ;  for  it  is  one  of 
called  the  warehouse;  every  day.  at  night-fiil],  those  nniversal  laws  of  nature,  extending  even 
numbers  of  them  were  summoned  on  board  tiie  to  plants,  and  one  which,  if  once  set  aside  and 
fatal  boats,  and  their  death  was  hidden  in  the  not  enforced,  would  plunse  all  animated  nature 
dsrkness  of  night.  He  also  invented  the  so-  into  indescribable  confusion,  that  the  offi^ring 
called   *'  repnbuoan  marriage :"   the  viotima  produced  by  the  intereourse  of  diflbrent  spe- 
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0168,  that  ia,  distiiiofc  speoiea,  is  incapable  of  prize  ring,  an^  nowadajB  oonreTB  ihe  j»io6  of 
farther  increase."  The  yarieties  of  this  bird,  stocks  to  and  from  the  continent,  or  brings  the 
produced  under  the  fostering  hand  of  man,  the  first  intelligence  of  the  winner  of  the  Derby, 
tumblers,  croppers,  Jaoobinee,  runts,  spots,  tur-  kept  Hirtius  and  Brutus  constantly  informed  of 
bitSi  owls,  nuns,  dec.,  would  fill  a  volume ;  each  other's  designs  and  movements,  as  Antony 
the  carrier,  however,  demands  espeeial  no-  the  besieger  felt  to  his  cost  In  vain  did  he 
tice.  The  carrier  pigeon  is  a  bird  larger  spread  his  nets,  and  try  every  stratagem  to 
than  the  common  pigeon,  measures  about  baffle  these  couriers  of  the  air ;  he  had  the 
16  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  about  1^  mortification  of  seeing  them  going  and  returning 
lb.  The  neck  is  long^  and  the  pectoral  mus-  every  morning  over  the  beleaguenMl  walls  of  Mu- 
des  very  large,  indicating  a  power  of  vigors  tina.  Anacreon's  dove"  (see  his  ode  Ecrllcpio-rc- 
ous  and  long-continued  flight.  An  append-  pai^)  "was  employed  on  a  more  gentle  misnon; 
age  of  naked  skin  hangs  across  its  bill,  and  and  Taurosthoies  sent  one  decked  with  purple  to 
continues  down  on  either  side  of  the  lower  his  happy  father,  in  the  island  of.£gina,  with 
mandible.  According  to  its  size  and  shape  the  the  news  of  his  victory  at  the  Olympic  games, 
amateurs  of  carrier  pigeons  estimate  the  value  on  the  day  of  the  pigeon's  arrival.  We  have 
of  the  bird.  They  consider  those  pigeons  the  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Mandeville — he  who 
best  that  have  the  appendage  rising  high  on  the  made  his  way  to  the  border  of  China,  in  the 
head,  and  of  considerable  width  across  the  bill,  reigns  of  the  second  and  third  Edwaord— that 
and  that  are  also  distinguiahed  by  a  wide  circlet  the  Asiatics  used  them  for  the  same  purpose  as 
round  the  eyes,  destitute  of  feathers.  The  in-  the  Romans.  During  the  crusade  of  8t  Louis, 
stinct  which  renders  this  bird  so  valuable  is  they  were  so  employed ;  Tasso  presses  them 
its  very  strong  love  of  home,  which  is,  in  into  service  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,'*  making 
some  degree,  common  to  all  the  domesticated  Godfrey  defend  one  when  attacked  by  afidcon; 
varieties.  The  mode  of  training  them  in  Tur-  and  Ariosto  makes  the  castellan  di  Damiata 
key,  where  the  art  is  supposed  to  be  carried  spread  the  news  of  Orrilo's  death  by  a  messen- 
to  the  greatest  perfection,  b  thb :  The  person  ger  dove.  "  The  rapidity  of  the  flight  of  some 
who  has  the  charge  of  rearing  and  training  ofthe  species,"  says  Mr.  Broderip,  ^' is  almost  in- 
them  watches  for  the  arrival  of  the  young  credible.  The  passenger  pigeon  has  been  shot 
pigeons  at  the  full  strength  of  wing,  and  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^ew  York,  with  its 
takes  them  in  a  covered  basket  to  a  distance  of  crop  fhll  of  rice,  which  the  bird  could  not  have 
about  i  mile  from  their  home ;  they  are  then  set  procured  nearer  than  the  rice  fields  of  Georgia 
at  liberty,  and  if  any  of  them  £ul  in  returning  and  Oarolina.  Audubon,  who  relates  this  start- 
home  from  this  short  distance,  they  are  con-  ling,  but,  I  believe  true  fact,  observes  that,  as 
sidered  stupid,  and  are  rejected  as  valueless,  their  power  of  digestion  is  so  great  that  they 
Those  that  return  home  are  then  taken  to  entirely  decompose  food  in  12  hours,  the  bir& 
greater  distances,  progressively  increased  from  which  were  killed  in  the  nei^borhood  of  New 
2  to  1,000  miles,  and  they  will  then  return  with  York  must  have  traveled  between  800  and  400 
oertunty  from  the  furthest  parts  of  the  king-  miles  in  6  hours.  The  passenger  pigeon  would 
dom.  In  England,  it  is  nraal  to  keep  these  thus,  as  Audubon  observes,  be  enabled,  were  it 
birds  in  a  dark  place  for  about  6  hours  before  so  indined,  to  visit  Europe  in  less  than  8  days." 
they  are  used ;  they  are  then  sparingly  fed,  but  With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Audubon's  opinion, 
have  as  much  water  given  them  as  they  will  however,  something  more  than  inclination  wouM 
drink.  The  paper  on  which  the  message  is  be  required  by  the  bird  to  enable  it  to  pay  the 
written  should  be  carefully  tied  round  the  upper  visit  intimated ;  for,  rapid  as  aire  its  powers  of 
part  of  the  bird's  leg,  but  so  as  in  no  wise  to  digesting  food,  equally  rapid  is  the  failure  of 
impede  its  flight.  In  older  times,  it  appears,  strength  when  deprived  of  food ;  and  a  bird 
from  an  English  ballad,  and  from  a  line  in  can  no  more  endure  many  consecutive  hours  of 
Tasso,  that  the  original  way  of  suspending  total  privation  of  sustenance  than  a  man  can 
the  despatch  was  from  the  winff,  or  round  the  support  as  many  consecutive  days;  ro  that  un- 
neck,  but  the  above  method  is  that  now  adopt-  less  the  passenger  pigeon  were  to  take  a  wallet 
ed.  The  antiquity  of  the  application  of  these  of  rice  under  his  wing,  he  would  have  but  little 
birds  to  the  purpose  of  bearine  intelligence  to  chance  of  reaching  the  term  of  a  8  days'  journey, 
distant  parts  or  persons,  and  the  perseverance  unless  he  should  calculate  on  stopping  en  rovfe, 
with  which  some  varieties  (that  which  is  and  taking  a  meal  on  board  one  of  the  mail 
named,  from  its  peculiar  fitness,  the  carrier^  steamers,  as  at  a  half-way  house,  and  on  finding 
more  especially),  when  well  trained,  will  return  a  second  on  which  to  roost,  since  the  pigeon  is 
from  long  distances,  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  not  nocturnal.-— The  ordinary  rate  of  the  fli^^t 
known  when,  or  by  whom,  the  pigeon  was  first  of  carrier  pigeons  is  not  generally  held  to 
applied  to  this  purpose.  ^  The  same  faculty  exceed  80  mUes  an  hour.  Wagers  have  been 
which  in  comparatively  modem  days  was  de-  laid  to  determine  the  rate  <^  a  carrier  pig- 
graded  to  giving  notice  to  the  authorities  that  eon's  flight  ^  In  1808,  a  young  man  in  the 
the  finisher  of  the  law  had  done  his  duty,  on  borough  undertook  that  his  pigeons  should 
Tyburn  hanging  days — ^Hogarth's  graphic  record  fly  85  miles  in  an  hour.  Three  were  thrown 
of  the  custom  will  occur  to  most — which  after-  up  at  5  o'dock  in  the  evening  beyond  Tun- 
ward  sank  to  being  the  bearer  of  the  news  of  the  bri^Welb,and  arrived  at  their  owner's  res- 
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idenoe  in  53  minutes,  thns  beating  time  bj  7  tbe  Britlsb  fleet  was  driyen  some  leagues  to  the 
mloutes.  A  gentleman  laid  a  wager  on  this  southward  of  the  plape  where  the  birds  forsook 
event)  and  he  sent  a  pigeon  to  Barj  St  £d-  the  ship.  The  daj  after,  back  came  the  pigeons, 
mund's,  with  a  request  Uiat  the  bird,  2  days  not  in  one  flock,  but  in  small  parties  of  4  or  6 
after  its  arrival  there,  might  be  thrown  up  as  at  a  time,  till  all  the  birds  were  safe  on  board, 
the  clock  struck  9  in  the  morning.  This  was  This  un^eoted  return  caused  some  oonversa- 
done,  and  at  IH  o'clock  that  morning  the  tion  on  board,  when  Sir  Edward  Spragge  told 
pigeon  was  shown  at  the  Bull  inn,  Bishopsgate,  those  who  expressed  their  surprise,  that  he 
into  the  loft  of  which  respectable  estabiii^ment  brought  those  pigeons  with  him  from  tiie  straits^ 
it  had  entered,  having  made  its  way  to  that  and  that  when  he  left  the  Revenge  for  the 
point  in  London  in  2i  hours,  and  having  trav-  London,  all  those  birds,  of  their  own  accord, 
ersed  72  aerial  miles  in  that  time.  When  the  without  the  trouble  or  care  of  carrying,  left  the 
annual  trial  of  the  prize  for  the  best  carrier  Revenge,  and  removed  with  the  seamen  to  the 
pigeons  was  decided  at  Ghent  on  June  24, 1888,  >London.''  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  the 
24  birds,  which  had  been  conveyed  from  that  birds  in  question,  in  so  far  as  appears,  were  not 
place,  were  thrown  up  at  Rouen  at  55  minutes  carriers,  out  only  common  dovecot  pigeons ;  and 
past  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  distance  is  it  goes  far  to  corroborate  the  opinion  expressed 
150  m.,  be  the  same,  in  lawyer's  phrase,  more  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that  the  forms, 
or  less,  and  the  first  pigeon  arrived  in  Ghent  in  colors,  and  habits,  even  to  those  which  appear 
H  hour;  16  came  in  within  2^  hours,  and  8  most  characteristic  and  instincUve,  of  tnese 
in  the  course  of  the  day ;  4  were  lost  If  birds,  are  merely  varieties  developed  by  care 
this  statement  be  correct^  the  first  bird  more  and  education  from  accidental  occurrences;  as 
than  trebled  the  usual  rate  of  a  carrier  pi*  this  incident  clearly  indicates  the  original  in- 
geon's  flight,  and  covered  at  least  90  m.  in  the  stinct  of  returning  to  an  accustomed  home,  as 
hour.  It  is  said  that  wild  ducks  have  been  existing  strongly  in  the  original  unimproved 
known  to  perform  this  rate  in  passing  head-  stock.  Nor  is  it  one  whit  more  strange  that 
lands. — ^The  education  of  carrier  pigeons  is  en-  this  educational  fiELCulty  of  carrying  should  be 
tirely  progressive ;  the  distance  flown  being  converted,  by  a  long  course  of  teaching  genera* 
gradually  and  slowly  increased  from  i  mile  tion  after  generation,  into  an  hereditary  instinct 
up  to  20  or  80  miles.  When  the  bird  is  able  to  apparently  natural  in  the  pigeon,  than  that  the 
accompli^  this,  he  may  be  trusted  to  fly  any  same  thing  should  occur,  as  it  is  known  to  every 
distance  overland,  within  the  limits  of  physical  sportsman  that  it  does,  in  the  pointer  and  set- 
power.  Th&  younger  the  bird  is,  if  it  have  ter,  in  reference  to  backing  and  pointing,  nat- 
strength  to  fly  well,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  urally,  without  the  breaker's  ud. 
educating  it  to  be  a  good  bearer  of  a  despatch.  OARRO,  Jban  db,  a  champion  of  vaccina- 
If  this  drilling  be  not  commenced  early,  birds  tion,  bom  in  Geneva,  Aug.  8, 1770,  died  at  Oarls- 
of  the  best  breed  cannot  be  trusted.  When  bad,  in  Bohemia,  March  12,  1857.  Taking 
thrown  up,  the  bird  rises,  and  when  it  has  up  his  abode  in  Vienna  in  1795,  he  became 
reached  a  good  height,  will  at  first  fly  round  celebrated  by  his  efforts  in  spreading  Jenner's 
and  round,  and  then  make  ofl^  continuing  on  system  of  vaccination  as  a  protection  aaainst 
the  wing  without  stop  or  stay,  unless  prevented,  small-pox,  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
till  its  well-known  home  is  reached.  A  word  Russia.  In  1800  he  sent  a  quantity  of  virus  to 
to  the  wise :  One  should  never  throw  up  his  Lord  Elgin  at  Constantinople,  together  with  a 
bird  in  a  fog  or  hazy  weather,  or  'tis  ten  to  one  work  of  his  own,  translated  into  Turkish,  on 
against  its  reaching  its  destination,  or  ever  vaccination.  The  attempts  of  the  English  to 
being  seen  again.  The  spiral  flighty  when  the  introduce  vaccination  into  India  having  been 
birds  are  thrown  up,  is  evidently  a  flight  of  unsuccessful,  because  the  virus  had  always  been 
observation,  and  when  they  catch  sight  of  any  deteriorated  on  the  way,  Carro  was  induced  to 
well4uiown  landmark,  away  thev  go  home-  procure  the  vaodne  matter  from  cows  of  Lom- 
bard. But  they  are  lost  if  no  such  objects  are  bardy,  and  send  it  to  Br.  Harford  at  Bagdad. 
in  sight  Thus  pigeons,  when  loosed  from  a  This  retained  all  its  strength,  and  was  the  means 
balloon  at  a  great  height^  have,  after  flying  of  introducing  the  benefits  of  kine-pox  inocu- 
round  and  round,  returned  to  the  balloon,  for  lation  into  India.  The  Indians  consider  it  to  be 
want  of  objects  to  guide  them  in  their  home-  derived  from  a  sacred  cow,  to  which  they  give 
ward  flight  And  yet  there  is  on  record  a  wonder-  the  name  of  amurtumy  or  immortality.  Carro 
fnl  instance  of  their  return  to  their  domicile  published  his  ^^  Observations  and  Experiments 
under  circumstances  ofgreat  difficulty,  to  say  the  on  Vaccination,"  in  the  French  language,  at 


Oapt  „  . 

London  man-of-war  in  that  engagement,  and  he  are  very  valuable ;  and  there  are  some  letters 

relates  that,  on  the  first  firing  of  the  London's  written  by  him  in  Aug.  1808,  on  the  anti-pesti- 

guns,  a  number  of  pigeons,  kept  in  the  ship,  of  lential  nature  of  the  kine-pox  matter,  which  are 

whicli  the  commander  was  very  fond,  new  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  British  museum, 

away.    Nowhere  were  they  seen  near  during  He  resided  at  Carlsbad  from  1825  to  the  time  of 

the  fighti    It  blew  a  brisk  gale  next  day,  and  his  death,  and  published  there  an  annual  ahnanaO| 
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•koMTeraleeUemedpnblioaUoiiBOB  the  springs  in  1866,  tl9S18,628.  Y.  A  central  ea  of 
of  that  fiunoaa  waterlog  place;  his  last  work  Kiss.;  area  about  860  sq.  in.  The  surface  is 
on  the  sul^eot,  entitled  Vingt'huit  an$  dPciitcr*  level,  and  the  soil  alluvial  and  remarkably  for- 
wtiioM  et  d^experieMc  d  CarUiHid^  appeared  in  tile.  The  Taaoo  river,  on  the  W.  border,  is 
1868.  navigable  by  steamboats  at  all  seasons.  Pro- 
OARROLL  the  name  of  conntiea  in  U  of  ductions  inl860,  17,989  bales  of  cotton,  727,840 
the  United  States.  L  An  £.  co.  of  N.  H.,  bushels  oflndianconi,  178,860  of  sweet  potatoes, 
watered  by  nomeroua  small  streams ;  area  and  82,122  of  oats.  Number  of  pupils  in  the 
about  660  sq.  m.  Lake  Winnipiseogee  sepa-  public  schools,  628.  Capital,  Carrcdlton.  Pop. 
rates  it  from  Belknap  oo.  on  Uie  8.  W.,  and  ml860, 18,492,  ofwhom  9,812  were  slaves.  VL 
within  its  own  limits  are  several  smaller  lakes  A  K.  £.  parish  of  La.,  bordering  on  Ark.,  area, 
and  ponds.  The  sur&ce  is  mountainous  and  1,060  sq.  m.,  between  the  liissiasippi  river  and 
broken,  Ossipee  mountain  and  Conway  peak  B<Buf  bayou.  The  surface  is  generally  level.  In 
being  the  pnnoiDal  summits.  The  soil  is  pro-  1866  the  productions  amonnted  to  86,667  bales 
ductivei,  but  much  labor  is  required  for  its  cul-  of  cotton,  and  886,810  bushels  of  Indian  com. 
tivation.  In  1850  it  vielded  147,716  bushels  of  The  value  of  real  estate  was  $6,607,683.  Pop. 
Indian  com,  60,467  of  oats,  840,278  of  potatoes,  in  1866,  10,946,  of  whom  8,446  were  slaves. 
84,676  tons  of  hay,  and  670,188  lbs.  of  butter.  Capital,  Providence.  YU.  A  K.  W.  co.  of 
There  were  26  flour  mills,  49  sawmills,  40  Ark.,  bordering  on  Mo.;  area,  1,038  sq.  m. 
ehurchei^  and  6,281  pupils  attending  public  Most  of  the  land  is  fertile  and  diversified 
schools.  The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  by  hlUs,  plains,  and  valleys.  Several  quarries 
Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton,  one  of  the  sign-  yield  excellent  variegated  yellow  marble.  The 
ers  of  the  declaration  of  independenoe.  Capi*  harvest  of  1864  amounted  to  401,386  bushels 
tal,  Osaipee.  Pod.  in  1850,  20,167.  IL  A  of  Indian  corn,  20,288  of  wheat,  and  82,005 
N.  CO.  of  Maryland,  with  a  hilly  surfisce,  and  a  of  oats.  Coital,  CarroUton.  Pop.  in  1854, 
thin,  rocky,  but  carefiilly  improved  soiL  It  6,787,  of  whom  206  were  slaves.  YIIL  A 
borders  on  Pennsylvania,  is  drained  by  the  W.  oo.  of  Tenn.,  with  a  flat  snrfiice,  an  ex- 
sources  of  Pati^aoo  and  Gunpowder  rivers,  cellent  soil;  area,  626  sa  m.  There  are  ex- 
and  comprises  an  area  of  600  sq.  m.  In  1850  tensive  foreats  of  oak,  nickory,  m^>le,  and 
it  produced  266,007  buflhds  of  wheat,  848,008  (^  black  walnut  Agriculture  is  in  a  forward 
Indian  corn,  228,179  of  oats,  and  444,759  lbs.  of  state,  and  the  productions  in  1860  were  801,175 
butter,  beside  coniiderable  quantities  of  copper  bushels  of  Indian  com,  108,029  of  oats,  2,302 
and  iron  ore,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  lea-  bales  of  cotton,  817,146  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
ther,  and  various  manufactures.  Two  news-  107,748  of  butter.  Number  of  pupils  in  the 
papers  were  published  in  the  county.  There  public  schools,  671.  Ca[Htal,  Huntingdon, 
were  40  churches,  and  the  public  schools  num-  Pop.  16,967.  of  whom  8,186  were  slaves.  IX. 
bered  708  pupils.  Cspital,  Westminster.  Popw  A  N*.  co.  oi  Ky.,  bordering  on  Ind.,  bounded 
in  1860, 20,616,  of  whom  976  were  slaves.  IlX  hj  the  Ohio  river  on  the  N.,  intersected  by  the 
A  6.  W.  ca  of  y a.,  area  440  sq.  m.,  borderizig  on  £.entucky ;  area,  about  200  sq.  m.  In  the  N. 
K.  C,  bounded  W.  by  New  or  Kanawha  river,  part  the  surfSace  is  occupied  by  steep  hiUs; 
and  extending  8.  £.  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  elsewhere  the  land  is  undulating  and  fertilei 
land,  though  rough  and  hilly,  is  generally  fit  for  Most  of  the  soil  is  cakareouiB^  and  limestone  is 
cultivation  or  grating,  and  produced  in  1860^  abundant  The  productions  in  1850  were  864^- 
182,189  bushels  of  Indian  com,  11,678  of  wheat,  610  bushels  of  Indian  com,  12,258  of  wheat, 
82,847  of  oats,  2,716  tons  of  hay,  and  66,178  18,604  of  oats,  282,612  lbs.  of  tobacco,  12,768 
lbs.  of  butter.  Horses,  cattle,  and  swine  are  <^  wool,  and  8,256  of  flax.  There  were  12 
raised,  and  there  are  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  churches  in  the  county,  and  600  pupils  attend- 
lead.  Grayson  sulphur  qirings,  on  New  river,  ing  public  schools.  Capital,  Cairollton.  Popw 
are  much  resorted  to  in  summer.  Carroll  oo.  6,526,  of  whom  949  were  slavea.  X.  An  £.  co. 
was  formed  from  Floyd  in  1842.  Capital,  of  Ohio,  area  860  sq.  m.,  well  watered,  fertile, 
Hillsville.  Pop.  in  1860,  6,909,  of  whom  154  and  moderately  hilly.  Hard  coal  and  iron  are 
were  slaves.  Yalne  of  real  estate  in  1856,  |4,*  the  principal  minenls.  The  agricoltoral  pro- 
282,861.  IV.  A  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on  duels  in  1860  were  230,981  bushels  of  Indian 
ALl;  area,  672  sq.  m.  The  Chattahoodiee  com,  268,756  of  wheat,  221,088  of  oats,  and 
and  the  Tallapoosa  are  the  principal  rivera.  11,671  tons  of  hay.  Cattle  and  swine  are  ex- 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil,  which  tensively  raised,  and  constitute  a  considerable 
rests  chiefly  on  a  granite  foundation,  is  fertile  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
in  many  parts  of  the  county.  One  or  two  gold  1850  there  were  71  churdies,  and  8,880  pupils 
mines  are  worked  with  profit.  The  agricultu-  in  the  public  schools.  Capital,  CarroUton.  Pop. 
nd  productions  in  1850  amounted  to  1,248  bales  17,685.  XI.  A  central  co.  of  Ind.,  area  878  sq. 
of  cotton,  816,871  bushels  of  Indian  com,  40,808  m.,  drained  by  the  Wabash  and  Tippecanoe 
of  oats,  and  78,948  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  rivers.  The  soil  is  extremely  productive,  and 
were  840  pupils  attending  public  and  other  the  sur£M)e  diversified.  About  { is  prairie  land, 
schools.  The  county  was  formed  in  1826.  the  remiunder  being  covered  with  forests  of 
Capital,  Carrollton.  Pop.  in  1855,  10,626,  of  beech,  walnut,  oak,  and  sugar  maple.  In  1860 
whom  1,879  were  akvea.    Value  of  real  estate  the  county  produced  649,882  bushels  ot  Indian 
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corn,  138,871  of  wheat,  68,076  of  oats,  and  4j-  else  can  vre  resort  to?"    "The  bayonet,"  an- 

897  tons  of  hay.    There  were  9  churches,  and  swered  Carroll.    Borne  years  before  the  com- 

1,250  pnpils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  mencement  of  open  hostilities,  Mr.  Grayes,  a 

Delhi.    Pop.  11,015.    All.  A  K  W.  co.  of  HI.,  member  of  parliament,  wrote  to  Mr.  Carroll  on 

area,  416  sq.  m.,  separated  from  Iowa  on  the  W.  the  sabject  of  our  troubles,  ridiculed  the  idea  of 

by  the  Mississippi  river.    The  surface  is  rolling,  our  resistance,  and  said  tiiat   6,000  English 

and  divided  between  prairie  lauds  and  forests,  troops   would  march  from    one  end  of  the 

The  productions  in  1850  amounted  to  186,801  continent  to  the  other.    *^  So  they  might,"  Mr. 

bushels  of  wheat,  218,061  of  Indiim  corn,  74,684  Carroll  observed  in  his  reply,  "^  but  they  will  be 

of  oats,  and  100,986  lbs.  of  butter.    There  was  masters  of  the  spot  only  on  which  they  encamp, 

only  1  church,  and  the  public  schools  numbered  They  will  find  naught  but  enemies  before  them. 

1,185  pupil&    There  are  extensive  lead  mines.  If  we  are  beaten  in  the  plains,  we  will  retreat 

Gapitid,  Mount  Carroll.    Pop.  in  1865,  7,610.  to  the  mountains  and  defy  thetn.  Our  resources 

XIIL  A  central  co.  of  Mo.,  area  700  sq.  m. ,  lying  will  increase  with  our  difficulties."    When  tea 

between  the  Missouri  river  on  the  W.  and  Grand  was  imported  into  Annapolis,  great  excitement 

river  on  the  E.    The  surface  is  somewhat  un*  was  created,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  the  owner,  was 

even,  aud  in  many  places  is  covered  with  thick  threatened  with  violence.    Some  of  his  fi'iends 

forests  of  oak,  blaoc  walnut,  and  other  trees,  called  on  Mr.  Carroll  to  protect  him,  or  use  his 

The  soil,  which  rests  on  beds  of  limestone  and  influence  to  do  so.    He  said  to  them :  *'  It  will 

sandstone,  is  generally  productive.    In  1850  it  not  do,  gentlemen,  to  export  the  tea  to  Europe 

yielded  811,675  bushels  of  Indian  com,  26,459  or  the  West  Indies.    Its  exportation,  contrary 

of  wheat,  84,055  of  oats,  and  289,869  lbs.  of  to-  to  the  known  regulations  of  the  convention,  is 

bacco.    There  were  9  cnurches  in  the  county,  an  offence  for  which  the  people  will  not  be  so 

and  821  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capi-  easily  satisfied,  and  whatever  mav  be  my  per- 

tal,  Oarrollton.    Pop.  in  1856,  9,668,  of  whom  sonal  esteem  for  Mr.  Stewart,  and  my  wish  to 

1,248  were  slaves.  XIV.  A  central  co.  of  Iowa,  prevent  violence,  it  will  not  be  in  laj  power  to 

drained  by  Raccoon  river,  area  about  600  sq.  protect  him,  unless  he  consents  to  pursue  a 

m.,  with  a  healthy  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  more  decisive  course  of  conduct    My  advice  is, 

It  has  been  recently  erected,  and  very  little  of  that  he  set  fire  to  the  vessel  and  burn  her,  to- 

the  land  is  yet  improved.    Coal,  iron,  building  gether  with  the  tea  she  contains,  to  the  water's 

stone,  and  timber  are  abundant    Pop.  in  1856,  edge."    Mr.  Stewart  then  appeared  and  soon 

251.  consented  to  the  proposal,  and  a  few  hours 

CARKOLL,  Chables,  of  Carrollton,  a  patriot  afterward  the  brigantine  Peggy,  with  sails  set 

of  the  Ameriican  revolution,  bom   at  Anna-  and  colors  flying,  was  ffiven  to  the  flames,  to 

XK)lis,  Md.,  Sept.  20,  1787,  died  Nov.  14, 1882,  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  dense  crowd  col- 

th'e   lost  surviving   signer  of  the  declaration  lected.    In  1776  Carroll  was  diosen  a  member 

of  independence.     His  parents  were  of  the  of  the  first  committee  of  observation  that  was 

Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  in  1745,  when  he  established  at  Annapolis ;  and  during  the  same 

was  8  years  old,  he  was  taken  to  the  college  of  year  he  was  elected  a  delegate  in  the  provinci^ 

English  Jesuits  at  St  Omer, where  he  remained  convention.  In  February,  1776,  he  was  appoint- 

6  years,  and  then  went  to  a  college  of  French  ed  a  commissioner  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Judge 

Jesuits  at  Rheims.    After  2  years  he  went  to  Chase,  to  proceed  to  Canada  accompanied  by 

Bonrges  to  study  l^e  civil  law,  and  after  re-  the  Rev.  John  Catrol],  in  order  to  induce  the 

maining  there  1  year,  spent  the  next  2  in  Paris,  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  unite  with  the 

whence  he  repured  to  London  and  began  the  colonies.    He  returned  from  Canada  in  June, 

study  of  law  in  the  Temple.    In  1764  he  re-  1776,  and  on  the  12th  presented  tlieir  report 

turned  to  America,  and  in  1768  married  Mary  He  found  the  declaration  of  independence  under 

Darnell.    He  inherited  a  vast  estate,  the  last  of  disoossion,  and  the  delegates  of  his  own  state, 

the  manorial  grants  of  Maryland,  and  at  the  Maryland,  shackled  by  instructions  (given  the 

eommencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  December  previous,  and  against  which  he  had 

considered  the  richest  man  in  the  colonies.  His  then  contended),  ^'to  disavow  in  the  most 

property  would  be  considered  lai^  now,  and  solemn  manner  ml  design  in  the  colonies  of  in- 

at  that  period,  when  such  fortunes  were  scarcely  dependence."    On  his  return  he  hastened  to 

known,  was  probably  little  short  of  2  millions  Ajonapolis,  to  resume  his  seat  and  procure,  if 

of  dollars.    He  soon  began  to  employ  his  pen  possible,  a  withdrawal  of  these  instructions. 

in  defence  of  the  colonies  against  the  claims  of  Together  with  Judge  Chase,  he  labored  so  assid- 

the  mother  country.  In  1770-71  he  wrote  arti-  nously,  that  on  June  28  the  instructions  were 

des  under  the  signature  of  "  The  First  Citizen,"  withdrawn  and  the  delegates  authorized  to  join 

against  the  right  of  the  goTcrnment  to  regulate  in  a  declaration  of  independence.    On  July  4, 

fees  by  proc&mation.    About  the  same  time,  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress, 

in  a  conversation  with  Judge  Samuel  Chase,  the  and  Aug.  2,  when  the  declaration  was  first 

latter  remarked,  "  Carroll,  we  have  the  better  signed,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  signers.    As 

of  our  opponents-^we  have  completely  written  he  affixed  his  signature  to  that  immortal  com- 

themdown."  "And  do  you  think,"  replied  Car-  pact,  a  member  standing  near,  knowing  his 

roll,  **  that  writing  will  settle  the  question  be^  princely  wealth,  observed,  "  There  go  a  few  mil- 

tween  ns  ?"  "  To  be  sure,"  replied  Chase ;  "  what  lions ;"  and' adding,  "  However,  there  are  many 
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Oarrolls,  and  the  British  will  not  know  which  living  with  the  family  of  the  earl  of  AnmdeL 
one  it  is,"  Mir.  Carroll  immediateljr  added  to  On  the  breaking  oat  of  the  troablea  between 
hia  name,  ^of  Oarrollton,'*  and  waa  ever  after-  the  mother  oonntry  and  the  American  ooloniea, 
ward  known  by  that  title.  Mr.  Carroll  took  he  resisted  all  the  pressing  solicitationa  of  Lord 
his  seat  on  July  18,  and  was  soon  afterward  Arondel  and  embarked  for  his  native  land, 
placed  in  the  board  of  war.  In  the  latter  part  Shortly  after  his  retnm,  at  the  reqnest  of  the 
of  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  to  draft  American  congress,  he  accompanied  Dr.  Frank- 
the  constitntion  of  Msryland,  and  in  December  lin,  his  cousin,  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton, 
•of  the  same  year  be  was  chosen  to  the  senate  and  the  Hon.  Samnel  Chase,  on  a  political  mi»* 
under  the  constitution  of  that  state.  In  1777  sion  to  Canada,  from  which  it  was  hoped  thai 
he  was  re-appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress.  In  great  benefits  would  ensue  to  the  colonud  causes 
1781  and  1786  he  was  redlected  to  Uie  Mary-  By  a  special  resolution  of  congress  Charles  Cai^ 
land  senate,  and  in  1788  a  senator  of  the  United  roll  was  desired  "  to  prevail  on  Mr.  John  Caz^ 
States.  In  1797  he  was  again  elected  to  the  roll  to  accompany  the  committee  to  Cknada,  to 
aenate  <^  Maryland,  and  in  1799  he  waa  appoint-  assist  them  in  such  matters  as  they  shall  think 
ed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  boun-  useful."  The  object  of  this  resolution,  though 
dary  line  between  Virginia  and  Maryland.  In  not  entered  un  the  Journals  of  Congress,  is  quite 
1810  Mr,  Carroll  retir^  from  public  life,  and  evident  In  the  debates  on  the  Canada  bUl  in 
devoted  his  time  to  the  management  of  his  1774,  we  are  informed  that  there  were  160,000 
estate.  A  man  of  cultivated  mind,  captivat-  Catholics,  and  only  860  Protestants,  within  the 
ing  manners,  liberal  and  philanthropic  in  all  government  of  the  Quebec  province.  In  order 
his  views,  and  proverbiaUy  hospitable,  his  to  fully  estimate  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Cairtill's 
society  was  eagerly  sought  by  those  who  position,  it  should  be  remembered  that  when 
resided  near  him,  or  in  &e  neighboring  city  his  services  were  requested  by  CongreEs,  some 
of  Baltimore ;  while  those  who  came  tfom  a  hope  still  remained  in  the  colonies  of  a  final 
distance  with  any  proper  introduction,  met  reconciliation  with  the  king.  On  April  2, 1776, 
always  the  warmest  welcome.  On  July  4,  the  commissioners  left  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1821,  the  fact  that  only  4  of  the  signers  of  a  sloop  for  Albany,  but  did  not  reach  Montreal 
the  declaration  of  independence  were  still  liv-  till  the  29th.  As  is  well  known,  the  mission 
ing,  was  noticed  in  many  of  the  newspapers,  failed,  and  leaving  Messrs.  Chase  and  Carroll  of 
Of  these,  William  Floyd,  of  New  York,  aied  80  Carrollton,  Mr.  John  Carroll  returned  home 
days  afterward.  The  demise  of  John  Adams  with  Dr.  Franklin.  The  friendship  formed 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  on  July  .4,  1826,  left  between  these  2  eminent  men  during  this  jour- 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  the  last  surviv*  nev  was  of  lasting  character.  Afi^r  the  eatab- 
ing  signer.  In  the  performance  of  their  obse-  lishment  of  peace,  the  Roman  Catholic  <^rgy 
quies,  funeral  honors  being  paid  th^n  in  Balti-  of  the  United  States  petitioned  the  pope  for  the 
more  as  in  many  other  cities,  Mr.  Carroll  was  establishment  of  a  hierarchy  in  this  country,  in 
chief  mourner.  On  July  4,  1828,  after  *  he  preference  to  remaining  under  the  superintend- 
had  passed  the  patriarchal  age  of  90  years,  ence  of  that  in  England,  and  it  was  at  Dr. 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectii-  Franklin^s  instance,  then  residing  at  Passy,  that 
tors  and  attended  by  one  of  the  most  imposing  Mr.  Carroll  was  appointed  vicar-general  in 
civic  processions  ever  seen  in  the  United  States,  1786,  when  be  fixed  his  abode  in  Baltimore.  In 
he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  Baltimore  and  1789  he  was  appointed  the  first  Catholic  bishop 
Ohio  railroad.  He  was  yet  spared  fur  several  of  the  U.  S.,  and  went  to  England  to  be  oonse- 
years  longer,  and  died  in  the  96th  year  of  hU  crated.  He  assumed  the  title  of  bi^op  of  Bal- 
age.  timore,  and  a  few  years  before  his  death  was 

CARROLL,  John,  an  emment  prelate  of  the  created  archbishop. 
Boman  Caiholio  church,  and  the  first  arch-  '  CABBON,  a  small  river  in  Scotland,  14  ni. 
bishopof  the  U.S.,  bom  at  Upper  Marlborough,  long,  rising  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Md.,  in  1785,  died  Dec  8, 1816,  was  educated  Clyde,  and  flowing  into  the  frith  of  Forth, 
in  the  college  of  St.  Omer,  and  the  college  of  about  8  m.  N.  of  Falkirk.  About  the  middle 
Li^ge,  where  he  was  orduned  a  priest,  and  after  of  its  course  stand  2  earthen  mounds  of  consid- 
surrendering  his  patrimonial  estate  to  his  bro-  erable  height,  called  the  hills  of  Dunipace.  It 
ther,  became  a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  made  in  com* 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  that  society  in  France  memoration  of  peace  between  the  Bomans  and 
in  1762,  he  acted  as  the  secretary  of  the  dis-  the  Caledonians,  their  name  coming  firom  tfun,  a 
persed  fathers,  in  their  remonstrance  with  the  hill,  BndpaXy  peace.  They  may  be  merdy  bar- 
court  of  France  respecting  the  temporal  inter-  rows,  however.  Not  far  below  them  standa  the 
ests  of  the  order.  He  then  went  to  England,  old  Boman  bridge,  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of 
and  waa  selected  by  Lord  Stourton,  a  Catholic  a  conference  between  \¥illiam  Wallace  and  Bob- 
nobleman,  to  accompany  his  son  as  his  tutor  in  ert  Bruce.  About  -1^  mile  from  the  stream, 
the  tuur  of  Europe.  During  this  Journey  he  near  Falkirk,  is  the  batUe-ground  where  the 
wrot«,  for  the  use  of  his  pupil,  a  concise  history  English  defeated  Wallace  in  1298.  During  the 
of  England.  On  his  return  to  the  continent  in  6th  century,  many  battles  between  the  Bo- 
1778,  he  accepted  for  a  short  time  a  professor-  mans  and  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  fought  near 
ship  at  Bruges,  and  afterward  retired*to England,  this*  river.    The  Carron  was  the  boundary  of 
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the  Roman  empire,  the  waU  of  Antoninus  ran*  fied  bj  the  2  contending  squadrons  on  Lakes 

ning  close  to  and  parallel  with  it  for  several  Erie  and  Ontario,  during  the  Anglo- American 

miles.    The  village  of  Carron,  on  its  banks,  is  war  of  1812-'14.    The  American  vessels  had 

known  for  its  la^  iron  foonderj,  established  long  gons,  while  the  British  were  mainly  armed 

in  1760.                                                              .  with  carronades.    The  Americans  manoduvred 

OARROIT,  Guy  Toussaint  JuLiinr,  a  French  so  as  to  keep  just  out  of  range  of  the  Britbh 
abbe,  born  at  Rennes,  Feb.  28,  1760,  died  carronades,  while  their  own  long  guns  told 
March  15,  1821,  in  Paris.  Having  t-aken  holy  heavily  on  the  hulls  and  rigging  of  their  op- 
orders  at  an  early  age,  he  distinguished  himself  ponents.  In  consequence  of  these  defects,  ear- 
by  his  active  philanthropy  in  establishing,  in  ronades  have  now  become  almost  obsolete, 
his  native  town,  cotton  factories,  where  he  pro-  On  shore  they  are  used  by  the  British,  now 
vided  work  for  the  poor.  On  the  outbreak  of  and  then,  on  the  flanks  of  bastions  and  in  case- 
the  revolution  he  was  transported  to  Jersey,  mates,  where  but  a  short  extent  of  ditch  is  to 
There  he  established  schools  for  young  ex-  be  flanked  by  grape  principally.  The  French 
ilee  from  France,  a  Oatholic  chapel,  and  diari-  navy  possesses  a  carronade  with  trunnions  ((Mr- 
table  institutions.  In  1796,  tiirough  the  assist-  Tonade  d  touriUons) ;  but  this  is  in  reality  a 
ance  of  the  government  and  several  noblemen,  powerful  gun. 

he  founded  a  college  for  his  young  countrymen,  OARROT  (daucus  carota^  Toum.),  a  member 

a  female  school,  and  2  hospitals  for  emigrant  of  the   natural  order  umbeUifera^  or  parsley 

invalids.    In  1814  he  returned  to  France  as  family.    It  is  a  biennial,  bearing  seeds  on  stems 

poor  as  he  left  it,  and,  with  the  patronage  of  8  to  2^  feet  high,  in  clusters  called  umbels.    It 

Louis  XVIII.,  founded  the  Marie  Th^rdse  insti-  may  be  seen  growing  in  its  wild  state  in  pas- 

tute  for  the  education  of  orphans.    He  wrote  tures,  where  it  is  a  great  pest    The  taproot  of 

several  books  for  the  instruction  of  Christian  the  domesticated  carrot  is  raised  from  seeds 

youth.  sown  in  cultivated  ground,  and  has  long  been 

CARRONADE,  a  short  piece  of  iron  ord-  used  in  soups  and  stews,  and  is  a  favorite  in 

nance,  first  constructed  at  the  Carron  foundery,  Germany  and  France.    It  is  a  promoter  of  good 

Scotland,  in  1779,  for  the  use  of  the  British  digestion,  and  is  especially  valued  as  a  substan- 

navy,  and  first  employed  against  the  United  tial  food  for  horses  and  other  stock.    Butter  of 

States.    The  carronades  have  no  trunnions,  but  an  excellent  quality  and  bright  color  can  be 

a  loop  under  the  middle  of  the  piece,  by  which  made  by  feeding  a  peck  of  carrots  morning  and 

they  are  fastened  to  the  carriage.    The  bore  night  to  eacli  milch  cow.    They  can  be  grown 

has  a  chamber,  and  the  muzzle  is  scooped  out  at  the  rate  of  600  to  1,500  bushels  per  acre, 

like  a  cup.    They  are  very  short  and  light,  there  and  properly  managed  at  a  cost  of  15  to  20 

being  about  60  or  70  lbs.  of  the  gun  to  1  lb.  of  cents  per  bushel.    In  England  tliey  are  rated  at 

the  weight  of  the  solid  shot,  the  length  varying  10  to  28  tons,  worth  £1  sterling  per  ton  at  least, 

from  7  to  8  calibres.    The  charge,  consequently,  In  our  markets  they  bring  $1  to  $1  50  per 

cannot  but  be  weak,  and  ranges  from  iV  to  |  barrel  of  2^  bushels ;  in  bulk  for  feeding,  about 

the  weight  of  the  shot — Carronades,  on  their  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel.    Soil  not  capable  of 

first  introduction,  found  great  favor  with  naval  producing  600  bushels  per  acre  should  never  be 

men.    Their  lightness  and  insignificant  recoil  used  for  carrots.    The  best  soil  is  a  deep  dry 

allowed  great  numbers  of  them  to  be  placed  loam,   rich  from  previous   manuring.       The 

on  board  the  small  men-of-war  of  those  times,  carrot  germinates  slowly,  requiring  about  8 

Their  ranges  appeared  proportionably  great,  weeks  before  it  appears  above  ground.    This 

which  was  caused :  1,  by  a  reduced  windage,  slow  growth  allows  the  weeds  time  to  start,  and 

and,  2,  by  their  great  angle  of  dispart,  arising  makes  culture  more  expensive.    To  avoid  this 

from  the  thickness  of  metal  around  the  breech,  difllculty,  it  has  been  the  practice  with  many  to 

and  the  shortness  of  the  gun;  and  the  great  drill  radishes,  mustard,  or  oats  with  them,  to 

weight  of  metal  projected  by  them  rendered  mark  the  row  at  an  early  period  so  as  to  allow 

them  at  dose  <juarters  very  formidable.    They  the  spaces  between  the  rows  to  be  cleaned,  even 

were  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  service  about  1800.  before  the  plants  are  up.    Some  growers  place 

It  was,  however,  soon  discovered  that  this  kind  the  seed  in  a  bag,  bury  it  in  the  earth  until  it 

of  cannon  could  not  compete  with  longer  and  begins  to  swell  and  ^ow  signs  of  sprouting, 

heavier  guns,  throwing  their  pr^'ectiles  with  full  when  it  is  rolled  in  plaster  and  planted.    The 

charge  and  at  low  elevations.  Thtii,  it  has  been  amount  of  seed  required  is  2^  to  4  lbs.  per  acre, 

ascertained  that  the  common  long  guns  of  the  depending  on  nearness  of  drills ;  if  radishes  are 

British  service  have  at  2°  elevation,  and  the.  so  wn  with  them,  an  equal  bulk  will  be  required, 

shell  guns  at  8°,  the  same  range  as  the  car-  Early  carrots  for  house  use  are  sown  as  soon  as 

ronades  of  corresponding  calibre  at  6°  (viz.,  the  soil  is  fit  to  receive  the  seed ;  ^^  early  horn'' 

about  1,200  yards).     And,  as  the  chance  of  is  the  best  variety.    Field  carrots  do  better, 

hitting  decreases  as  the  elevation  increases,  the  sown  from  May  10  to  June  10.    The  large  Al- 

nse  of  carronades  beyond  1,200  yards  and  an  tringham,  white  Belgian,  and  long  Orange,  are 

elevation  of  6^  is  completely  out  of  the  ques-  the  choicest  varieties.     The  latter  does  not 

tion ;  whereas,  long  guns  may  with  con»der-  yield  as  much  as  the  others,  but  is  of  finer  qual- 

able  effect  be  used  at  ranges  up  to  a  mile,  and  ity.    The  white  Belgian  carrot  gives  the  least 

even  2,000  yards.    This  was  strikingly  exempli-  trouble  in  field  culture.    In  England,  carrots  ar« 
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best  grown  on  ridges  but  in  our  warm  dtmate  The  place  appointed  for  the  carronsels  was  anr- 
flat  culture  ia  to  be  preferred.  In  gardens  they  ronnd^  with  an  amphitheatre  for  the  ladies 
are  sown  in  drills  15  to  SO  inches  asnnder,  and  and  principal  spectators,  and  some  event  in 
cultivated  by  hand.  In  the  field  they  are  fable  or  history  was  selected  for  aU^gorical  rep- 
planted  from  24  to  80  inches  apart,  grown  more  •  resentation.  The  carronsels  given  at  Paris  in 
thickly  in  the  drill,  and  tiUed  by  horse  power,  the  court  oftheLonvre  in  1606,  represented  the 
The  luid  is  deeply  ploughed,  sobeoiled,  smoothly  4  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  and  the 
harrowed  and  rolled^  The  seed  is  sown  from  s  cavaliers  were  attired  in  the  charaetera  of  naiads, 
drill  barrow  at  a  depth  of  -)-  to  f  of  an  inch,  fimns,  Mercury,  Neptune,  Orpheus,  &c.  Under 
Some  drilling  machines  sow  a  special  manure  Louis  XIY.  a  carrousel  was  celeA>rated  in  the 
with  the  seed,  which  is  advantageous  in  giving  Tuileries,  in  which  4  nations  were  represented, 
the  plants  an  early  start  Should  any  manure  The  king  himsdf  took  command  of  the  Romans, 
be  required,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  solu-  and  the  Persian^  Turks,  and  Muscovites  were 
ble  special  manures,  made  with  regard  to  the  commanded  by  the  noblest  lords.  Squadrons 
wants  of  the  plant  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  were  formed,  and  various  exercises  and  com- 
•oiL  The  best  Peruvian  guano,  mixed  with  bats  succeeded.  The  combatants  sometimes 
many  times  its  bulk  of  muck  or  charcoal  duet|  broke  lances  with  each  other,  but  more  frequent^ 
will  answer  s  good  purpose,  if  ploughed  in  the  ly  against  a  wooden  figure, 
soil  before  planting ;  800  lbs.  to  500  lbs.  per  CAR80K,  Christopheb,  popularly  known  as 
acre  wUl  be  required  for  a  good  dressing.  Solur  Kit  Oabson,  an  American  mountaineer,  trap- 
ble  superphosphate  of  lime,  with  about  i  its  per,  and  guide,  bom  in  Madison  co.,  Ey., 
weight  of  guano,  probably  forms  one  of  the  Dec.  24, 1809.  While  yet  an  infiemt  his  family 
best  general  manures  for  carrots.  Ten  bushels  emigrated  to  what  is  now  Howard  co..  Mo.  At 
of  common  salt  per  acre  will  add  to  its  value;  16  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  saddler, 
and  on  most  soils  25  or  50  bushels  of  nnleached  with  whom  he  continued  2  years^  when  he 
wood  ashes  dressed  over  the  surface  separately  joined  a  hunting  expedition.  The  next  8  years 
from  and  after  the  other  manures,  so  that  they  of  his  life  were  passed  as  a  trapper,  which  pur- 
will  not  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  suit  he  relinquished  on  receiving  the  appoint- 
ashes,  will  increase  the  yield.  After-culture  con-  ment  of  hunter  to  Bent's  fort,  where  he  cen^* 
sists  in  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  with  Knox's  ued  for  8  yeara  more.  At  the  expiration  <^ 
horse-hoe  or  root-cleaner,  or  other  similar  in-  this  time,  he  made  a  short  visit  to  his  ftmily, 
Btmment,  which  cuts  close  to  the  plant,  and  and  on  his  return  chanced  to  meet  Ck>L,  then 
demolisbes  all  weeds  in  spaces  between  the  Lieut  Fremont,  by  whcnn  he  was  engaged  as 
rows.  In  November  the  crop  is  lifted,  by  run-  guide  in  his  subsequent  explorations.  In  1847 
ning  a  subsoil  lifter  close  to  a  row  of  carrots  Carson  was  sent  to  Washington  as  bearer  of 
at  foil  depth,  say  10  to  20  inches ;  this  will  despatches,  and  received  an  appointment  as 
loosen  the  whole  soil,  and  the  roots  may  be  lieutenant  in  the  rifle  corps  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
readily  pulled,  the  tops  removed  with  a  knife.  In  1858  he  drove  6,500  sneep  to  Oalifomia,  a 
fed  to  the  cattle,  or  left  on  the  ground  to  be  difficult  but  successful  undertaking,  and  on  his 
ploughed  under  for  manure,  while  the  roots  are  return  to  Taos  was  appointed  Indian  agent  in 
stored  in  a  cool  ceUar,  where  an  even  tempera-  New  Mexico. 

ture  just  above  freezing  is  maintained ;  or  they  OARSTAIRS,  Wiluak,  a  Scottish  divine, 

may  be  pitted  in  long  narrow  piles  in  the  field,  bom  in  1649,  died  in  1715.    He  was  educated 

covered  with  2  or  8  inches  of  long  rye  straw  at  Edinburgh  and  Utrecht,  and  devoted  hin^ 

and  several  inches  in  depth  of  eiurth,  leaving  self  warmly  to  the  prince  of  Orange.    He  was 

straw  chimneys  to  ventilate  the  pits.    When  minister  of  an  English  church  at  Leyden ;  but 

fed  to  cattle,  they  riiould  be  wasned  in  clean  returning  home,  he  took  ofifence  at  the  conduct 

water,  and  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  given  alone  of  the  Episcopal  party,  through  whoee  influence 

or  with  other  food.     The  meal  for  fiittening  he  was  arrested,  after  which  lie  retired  again  to 

cattle  should  be  sprinkled  over  carrots,  if  rapid  Holland.    He  was  brought  back  on  a  ohaxge  of 

improvement  is  desired.  having  been  accessory  to  the  Rye  House  plot, 

CARROUSEL,  a  diariot  race,  or  a  magni-  and  put  to  the  torture.    He  was  dismissed,  with 

ficent  entertainment  given  by  princes  or  other  "Uie  king's  pardon,  and  again  trent  to  Hoi- 

great  personages,  who  appeared  clothed  and  land,  where  Jie  rose  still  higher  in  fiivor  with 

armed  in  the   manner  of  ancient  cavaliers,  the  prince.' He   contributed  much,  as  King 

Tertullian  ascribes  their  invention  to  the  god*  William's  chaplain,  to  the  establishment  of  the 

dess  Circe,  and  says  that  they  were  instituted  Presbyterian  government  in  Scotland.    During 

in  honor  of  the  sun,  'and  consisted  at  first  only  the  reign  of  ibme  he  still  retained  his  chaphdn- 

of  chariot  races  ;  whence  the  nAme  has  been  cy.    In  1704  he  became  professor  of  divinity  at 

derived  from  the  Latin  earrta  «o2m,  the  chariot  Edinburgh,  and  was  4  times  modwator  of  tha 

of  the  sun.    Carrousels  were  common  among  general  assembly. 

the  Qoths,  Moors,  and  Italians,  and  were  intro-  CAR8TENS,    Asirro    Jakob,   a    GenBm 

duced  into  France  under  Henry  IV.    They  sue-  painter,  bom  at  St  JOrgen,  near  Sohleswig, 

ceeded  the  jousts  and  tournaments,  in  one  of  May  10,  1754,  died  May  2d,  1788.    He  was  a 

which  Henry  IT.  had  lost  his  life,  but  since  the  miUer's  son,  but  received  a  superior  education 

time  of  Louis  XIV.  have  passed  out  of  fashion,  from  his  mother.    He  bad  a  youthful  passion 
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fat  pafntiBg,  btit  after  his  inothcir^s  death  was  bwy.    In  1Y22  he  was  again  strongly  suspected 

E laced  in  a  mercaotile  honse.  After  qnitting  ef  being  oonoeroed  in  the  bishop's  oonepiracy. 
is  master,  he  vent  to  Oopenha^n,  where  he  A  reward  of  £1,000  was  offered  for  his  appre* 
straggled  on  for  7  years,  supporting  himself  by  hensioo,  bnt  he  escaped  into  France  and  remain* 
portr^t-paintiog;  at  the  same  time  woridng  ib  ed  there  for  a  number  of  yean  under  tiie  as- 
a  large  historical  picture  on  the  **  Death  of  sumed  name  of  Phillips,  until  Queen  Oaroline 
.^schylua."  He  went  to  Italy  after  finishing  thia  obtained  permission  for  him  to  return  to  £ng- 
work,  then  lired  at  Lftbeck  for  5  years,  t^ing  land.  In  1744  he  again  gave  umbrage  to  the 
OB  in  obscurity,  when  he  was  introduced  by  the  government,  and  was  arrested  in  consequence  of 
poet  O^erbeck  to  a  wealthy  patron,  by  whose  some  apprehensions  firom  the  preten<tor,  but 
aid  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  th^  merit  of  his  soon  discharged. — ^His  principal  works  consist 
^^Fall  of  the  Angels,"  a  colossal  picture,  con-  ef  the  chief  materials  for  an  Ensllsh  edition 
taining  o?er  900  figures,  gained  him  anrofeesor-'  of  De  Thou  and  Rieanlt,  in  7  vols.;  a  *'Life 
ship  in  the  academy  of  flue  arts.  Two  years'  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,"  and  a  '*Bistory 
labor  in  Berlin  enabled  him  to  accomplish  hii^  of  Enjiland."  The  latter  was  published  by  sub- 
oheriahed  wish  to  go  to  Rome,  and  study  the  soription.  A  note  in  the  1st  vohime  stating  that 
works  of  Michd  Angelo  and  BaphaeL  His  best  some  person  had  been  healed  of  the  king's  evil  by 
works  were  designs  in  aquarelle,  and  paisting  the  touch  of  the  pretender  impaired  the  popular- 
ia  finesco;  he  rarely  painted  in  oil.  nia  car-  ity  of  the  workl  Mr.  Carte,  however,  prose- 
toons  at  Weimar  have  been  engraved  by  Htiller.  ented  his  undertaking  with  nndiminished  mol, 
Homer,  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  and  Dante  sup-  bat  did  not  Hve  to  complete  the  4th- volume, 
plied  him  with  his  best  subjects;  and  among  whi<^  appeared  in  1756.  It  was  to  have  been 
the  pttnters  who  endeavored  to  infuse  a  elassio  earried  down  to  the  restoration,  but  does  not 
qnrit  into  the  fine  arts  of  ihe  16th  centory,  he  go  beyond  the  year  1654. 
lM>lds  a  prominent  position.  OABTE-BLANOHE    (Fr.    white   card),   a 

OABTAGK),  a  town  of  Oosta  Rica,  Central  Uank  paper  with  a  signature,  and  sometimes  a 

America^  stands  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  seal,  at  the  bottom,  intrusted  to  a  person  to  be 

and  on  the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Oartago.    It  filled  up  at  his  discretion.    The  term  is  gener- 

was  formerly  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica  and  a  ally  used  in  the  sense  of  unconditional  power 

place  of  commercial  importance,  but  in  both  r»-  g^ven  to  a  peraoD  to  act  as  he  Judges  best, 

speets  it  has  given  way  to  the  present  ci4>ital,  CARTEL,  a  writing  or  agreement  between 

&an  Joe6.    In  1S41  it  was  almost  entirely  mined  ho^e  powers  for  some  mutual  advantage,  such 

by  an  earthquake,  which  destroyed  neariy  8,000  as  the  exchange  of  prisoners.    In  France  and 

houses  and  7  out  of  the  8  churches.    The  popu*  Italy  it  also  means  a  challenge  or  letter  of  defi- 

lation.  once  yery  numerous,  is  supposed  to  have  ance,  but  in  England  and  America  this  sense  is 

dwindled  down  to  5,000,  and  by  some  anthor*  obsolete. — ^A  cartel  ship  is  a  yessel  used  in  ex- 

ities  even  to  8,000.  ehanging  prisoners  or  oarrying  proposals  to  an 

OARTAGO,  a  town,  pop.  5,500,  on  the  Vifr-    enemy. 

ga,  in  the  state  of  Cauoa,  New  Granada*  It  CARTER.  L  A  K.  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  border- 
has  broad  straight  streets,  a  spacious  square,  a  ing  on  F.  O. ;  aria  estimated  at  850  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
cathedral,  2  parish  churches,  and  a  good sdiooL  in  1850,  6,296,  of  whom  858  were  slaves.  It 
The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy,  but  very  hot  occupies  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  the  state. 
The  sn^ar-oans  is  cultivated  with  advantage  in  A  range  called  Iron  mountain,  covered  witii 
the  viemity ;  the  surrounding  hills*  contain  ni-  timber  and  rich  in  mines  of  iron,  extends  along 
tre,  and  minerals  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  its  sonflb-eastern  border,  Watauga  river  and 
abundance.  Cattle,  live  pigs,  fhiits,  coffee,  cocoa,^  other  streams  supply  the  county  yrith.  excellent 
and  tobacco  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade  water-power,  which  is  extensively  employed  in 

CARTE,  Thomas,  an  English  scholar,  bom  bon  works..   The  valleys  are  highly  produotiver 

near  Clifi»n,  Warwickshire,  ApriL  1686,  died  and  the  harvest  in  1850  amounted  to  178,541 

near  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  April  1, 1754y-— He  bushels  of  Indian  com,  94,851  of  oats,  19,807 

studied  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  received  holy  of%wheat,  and  76,656  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital, 

oiiders,  and  was  appointed  reader  of  the  Ahbej  EKxabethtown.     II.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ey. ;  area 

church  at  Batfl?   A  sermon  which  he  preached  about  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 6,341,  of  whom 

in  Jan.  1714^  in  which  he  endeavored  to  vindi-  957  were  idaves,  separated  from  Yirginia  on 

cateOliarlesL  with  regard  to  the  Irish  rebel-  the  E.  by  Big  Sandy  river.    The  surface  is 

lion,  engaged  him  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  hilly  and  broken.    The  soil  near  the  rivers  is 

Chandler  and  led  to  his  first  publication,  entitled  tolerably  fertile,  but  in  other  places  unfit  for 

^' The  Irish  Massacre  set  in  a  Clear  light*'   On  cultivation.    The  mineral  wealth  of  the  county, 

the  accession  ofGeorgeL  he  declined  taking  the  however,  is  conuderable,  iron  ore  and  stone 

oaths  of  aUegiance,  and  therdore  relinquShed  coal  bdnff  found  among  the  hills  in  great  qnan- 

his  ecclesiastical  office.    In  1715  he  was  sus-  titles.    Ilie  agricultural  productions  in  1850 

peoted  of  being  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  and  were  279,777  bushels  of  Indian  com,  86,409  of 

was  obliged  to  conoeal  himself  in  tiie  house  of  oats,  and  15,674  lbs.  of  wool     There  were  4 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Badger  at  Coleshill.    Having  offici-  churches,    and   696  pupils   attending   public 

ated  as  curate  in  that  town  for  a  short  time,  he  schools.    There  are  siQt  springs  of  some  value 

became  secretary  to  the  famous  Bishop  Atter-  near  Sandy  river,  and  the  graxing  lands  main- 
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tainnmnberaofcatUe.    Organized  in  1688,  and  oomnutto^  on  education  he  ori^nated  aerenl 

named  in  honor  of  William  G.  Garter,  a  mem-  important  peaaores.    Among  these  waa  one 

her  of  the  state  senate.    Capita^  Grayson.  granting  aid  to  Ihe  American  institnte  of  in- 

CARTER,  EuzABBTH,  an  English  aathoresa,  atroction ;  another  ^  providing  for  the  better 
Ixhh  at  Deal,  in  Kent,  Dec  16, 1717,  died  iiv  inatmction  of  yonth  employed  in  mannfactor- 
London,  Feb.  19, 1806.  She  translated  Epio-  ing  establishments,**  ameasore  of  great  visdom 
tetos,  and  also  wrote  some  poems,  and  nam-  and  foresi^t ;  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a 
bers  44  and  100  of  the  *^  Rambler.'*  Her  poet-  saperintomi«it  of  common  schools,  and  another 
ic  works  exhibit  maoh  tendemeas,  sunplicitj  of  for  the  eatablishment  of  a  aeminary  for  the  pro- 
sentiment,  and  eipreedrp  sweetness.  She  waa  fiessional  edncation  of  teachers.  In  1887  he 
nerer  married.  made  an  nnsncoessfnl  effort  to  secure  the  appro- 

CARTER,  Juns  €k>Bi>ov,  an  American  edn-  priation  of  one-half  the  U.  S.  sorplos  revenue 

cationtst,  bom  at  Leominister,  Mass.,  Sept.  7,  falling  to  the  state  for  the  maiDtenance  of  sem- 

1795,  died  at  Chicago,  111.,  July  22, 1849.  Having  inaries  for  the  education  of  teachers,  hot  later 

by  his  own  exertions  fitted  himself  for  college,  in  the  same  sesoion  a  bill  drafted  by  him,  estab- 

he  entered  at  Harvard  in  1816,  in  the  same  lishing  the  board  of  edncation,  passed  both 

class  with  the  celebrated  mathematical  writer  booses.    Gov.  Everett  appointed  Mr.  Carter 

Warren  Colbom ;  it  waa  daring  their  college  the  first  member  of  the  board, 
oonrse  that  Colbnm  projected  the  littie  work       CARTER,  Kathakiel  H.,  an  American  an- 

which  has  attained  snch  an  important  porition  thor,  bom  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Sept.  17, 1787, 

in  American  education,  the  **  First  Lessons  in  died  in  Marseilles,  Jan.  2,  1830.    He  was  edn- 

Arithmetic,**  and  its  leading  features  were  all  cated  at  Exeter  academy  and  Dartmouth  col- 

diBCUflaed  with  Carter  and  arranged  before  they  lege,  and  in  1811,  after  graduating,  became  a 

graduated.    Mr.  Carter  took  his  degree  in  1820,  teacher  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  and  subsequentiy 

and  immediately  devoted  his  attention  to  teach-  at  Portland,  Me.    In  1817  he  was  elected  pro- 

ing  at  Lancaster,  Massw,  in  which  employment  fessor  of  languages  in  the  university  creat^  at 

he  continued  except  for  a  short  interval  until  Dartmouth  by  the  state  legislature.    This  iu- 

1880.    In  1823  he  contributed  to  the  "•  Boston  stitution  was  soon  broken  up  by  a  decision  of 

Patriot**  a  series  of  essays  on  education,  which  the  supreme  court,  when  he  removed  to  New 

were  subaequentir  publi&ed  in  a  collected  form,  York,  and  became  editor  of  the  ^'Statesman,** 

under  the  titie  of  *' Carter's  Essays  on  Popular  a  political  newspaper  of  that  city.     In  1825 

Education.'*    In  1824  he  foUowed  these  by  he  was  engaged  by  a  gentieman  of  New  Yori^; 

"  Letters  to  the  Hon.  William  Prescott,  LL.  D.,  to  accompany  his  son  on  a  visit  to  Europe.    He 

on  the  Free  Schools  of  New  Eng^d,  with  Re-  wrote  home  letters  descriptive  of  his  travels  to 

marks  on  the  Principles  of  Instraction.*'   In  the  the  ^*  Statesman,*'  which  on  his  return  were 

essays,  he  first  developed  the  idea  of  a  seminary  collected  and  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.     He 

for  teachers,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  a  passed  the  winter  of  1828  in  Cuba ;  the  next 

normal  school.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe  year  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Marseilles^  and 

that  Mr.  Carter  knew  of  the  existence  of  such  died  soon  after  his  arrivaL 
schools  in  Prussia,  though,  in  fict,  they  had  ex-        CARTERET,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  bor- 

isted  there  for  some  years.    In  1824  he  went  to  dering  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pamlico  sound ;  area, 

Boston  and  took  charge  of  the  **  U.  S.  Review,**  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,803,  of  whom  1,487 

which  had  at  that  time  been  united  with  the  were  slaves.    Several  long,  narrow  idanda,  on 

'*  literary  Gazette.**    In  1827  he  presented  a  one  of  which  is  Cape  Lookout,  partially  sep- 

memoriat  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts^  arate  it  from  the  sea,  and  Newport  river  fiows 

praying  for  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  semi-  through  it.    The  surface  is  level,  and  much  of  it 

nary  for  teachers  with  a  model  school  attached,  is  occupied  by  swamps  and  pine  forests.    In  1850 

The  proposition  waa  not  adopted,  but  the  town  this  county  produced  40,226  bush,  of  Indian  com, 

of  Lancaster  appropriated  a  portion  of  land  and  54,760  of  sweet  potatoes,  272^  tons  of  hay,  75 

the  use  of  an  academy  building  to  the  purpose,  be.  of  flax,  8,940  lbs.  of  rice,  8,846  Iba.  of  Wool, 

and  Mr.  C.  purchased  several  dwelling-houses  759  lbs.  of  beeswax  and  honey.    There  were  4 

for  the  accommodation  of  his  teachers  and  pn-  aawmiUs^  12  tar  and  turpentine  manufactories, 

piJs,  procured  assistants,  and  opened  his  school  and  the  capital  invested  in  mailtifactures  was 

in  a  few  months  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  |44,400.    The  number  of  churdies  was  7.    The 

his  project  as  a  public  enterprise^  and  confine  county  was  formed  in  1729,  and  named  in  honor 

himself  to  the  reception  of  pupils  mto  his  own  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  one  of  the  proprietors 

house,  many  of  whom  afterward  became  success-  of  the  land.    Capital,  Beaufort 
fnl  teachers  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere.   In        CART£R£T,  Philip,  an  English  navigator, 

1880  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Ameri-  was  in  the  expedition  commanded  by  Wallis, 

can  institute  of  instruction,  of  which  he  was  for  in  1766,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  South 

many  years  an  active  member  and  officer.    His  seas.    He  discovered  Queen  Charlotte's  isles, 

lectures  before  that  body  in  1880  and  1881  are  and  other  isles,  2  of  which  he  called  Gower  and 

among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  its  Carteret.    A  description  of  his  voyage  was 

transactions.    From  1885  to  1840  he  was  a  given  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth  in  the  introduction 

member  of  the   legislature,   8  years   in  the  to  his  narrative  of  Capt.  Cook^s  first  voyage, 
house  and  2  in  the  senate.    As  chairman  of  the       CARTES,  Db^.    See  DsscABisa. 
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CARTESIANS,  the  name  given  to  those  obtains  for  the  Romans  all  the  pririleges  which 

^ilofiophers  who   adhere  to  the  system  of  she  herself  possesses,  and,  in  return,  the  Romans 

Descartes.  are  prohibited  from  entering  any  port  on  the 

OARTHAGE,  the  OofrlMffO  of  the  Romans,  African  coast,  E.  of  the  said  promontory,  which 
Kapx^d<ov  of  the  Greeks ;  Gofrthada  in  the  Pa-  forms  the  Eastern  bonndaiy  of  the  galf  of  Car- 
nic  tongne,  signifying  ^^new  city,''  in  contradis-  thage;  the  object  of  which  prohibition  seems 
tinction  to  the  old  or  parent  city  of  Tyre,  found-  to  haye  been  to  exclude  them  from  the  ridi 
ed  according  to  the  legend  by  Dido,  a  Phosnician  country  on  the  shores  of  the  lesser  Syrtia,  and 
princess,  878  B.  0.  Of  the  early  history,  first  to  preclude  them  from  the  direct  enjoyment  of 
settlement,  and  chronology  of  Carthage,  beyond  the  lucrative  trade  with  Egypt^  of  which  Oar- 
the  &ot  that  the  original  oolouists  were  Phcsni-  thage  chose  to  retain  the  monopoly .^3f  Oar- 
cians  from  Tyre,  comparatively  speaking^  noth-  thage,  from  herself,  less  is  known  than  of  any 
ing  is  known.  To  judge  by  analogy,  Carthage  other  nation  of  antiquity.  She  has  left  no  lit6r- 
was  a  considerably  older,  as  she  was  at  a  very  ature,  no  monuments,  no  traces  of  her  people 
remote  period  a  far  more  important,  d^  than  or  her  language,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in- 
Rome.  It  is  said  by  Herodotus  that  Hamil-  scriptions  on  coins,  and  a  few  verses  in  one  of 
car,  king  or  chief  magistrate  of  Carthage^  a  the  comedies  of  Plautus.  Even  among  the 
Carthaginian  by  his  father's,  but  a  Syraousan  writers  of  the  nations  with  whom  she  carried 
by  his  mother's  blood,  acconiing  to  an  agree-  on  commercial  business,  and  with  whom  she 
ment  with  Xerxes,  attacked  Gelon  and  Theron,  waged  wars,  the  notices  of  her  polity,  of  her 
the  Grreek  leaders  in  Sicily  at  tiie  head  of  population,  of  her  religion,  her  manners,  or  her 
an  army  consisting  of  80  myriads,  or  800,000,  language,  are  few  and  far  between.  Although 
of  Africans,  Iberians,  Ligurians,  Helisyciana,  the  waters  of  every  sea  were  white  with  her 
Sardinians,  and  Corsicons,  on  the  day  of  the  sails,  the  shores  of  every  land,  hospitable  or  in* 
battle  of  Salamis,  480  6.  0.  Now  Herodotus  hospitable,  civiliied  or  savage,  were  phmted 
was  4  years  of  age  at  the  time  when  the  batr  with  her  colonies  or  frequented  by  her  man- 
tle was  delivered ;  and,  as  the  Ciffthaginians  ner&  no  relic  of  her  laws,  her  language,  or 
were  constantly  on  the  stage  during  his  whole  her  blood  appears  to  linger  upon  eiurth.  Were 
lifetime,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  &ould  have  it  not  for  the  wars  which  terminated  her 
described  them  as  bringing  forces  into  the  existence  not  merely  as  a  nation,  but  as  an  ex- 
field  which  they  could  not  have  brought.  At  isting  race  or  people,  we  should  scarcely  be 
this  period,  then,  Carthage  was  supposed,  by  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  city,  the  inhabitants 
a  contemporary  writer,  to  be  capable  of  tran*  of  which  had  visited  the  Western  isles,  the 
sporting  an  army  of  800,000  men  to  the  island  Canaries  and  the  Cape  de  Y erds ;  had  braved,  if 
of  Sicily,  where  she  notoriously  had  colonies  they  had  not  crossea,  the  waters  of  the  terrible 
and  carried  on  wars,  at  a  time  when  Rome  Atlantic;  and  had  excavated  the  rocks  of  Corn- 
was  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence  against  wall  with  their  prodigious  tin  mines.  Even  of 
Veil,  a  city  within  12  m.  distance  of  her  capi-  the  Carthaginians  in  their  wars,  we  know  less 
tol ;  when  she  had  not  a  territory  of  80  m.  as  a  people  than  of  any  other  which  effected 
in  curcumference,  which  she  could  call  her  own ;  such  wonders,  and  fill  such  a  space  in  history 
not  a  war  ship  afloat,  for  above  2  centuries  af-  by  Uieir  arms.  It  is,  in  a  word,  by  the  names 
terward ;  not  a  name  that  had  been  entitled  to  and  the  deeds  of  her  generals,  several  of  whom 
any  consideration,  nor  a  vestige  of  politiciil  im-  were  among  the  greatest  of  antiquity,  not  by 
portance,  beyond  the  regions  lying  immediately  the  constitution,  the  composition,  or  the  charao- 
about  the  Tiber.  That  Cartliage  Uien  had  ships  ter  of  her  armies,  that  we  know  her.  Through 
and  commerce  is  evident,  from  the  existence  of  Aristotle  and  Polybius,  we  have  learned  a  litSe 
ft  commercial  treaty,  bearing  date  of  the  year  of  her  political  system  and  her  government,  a 
of  the  Ist  consuls,  preserved  by  Polybius,  which  little  of  her  religion.  Of  her  civic  customs,  her 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  of  the  social  habits,  her  domestic  institutions,  her 
most  .ancient,  documents  of  that  character  on  amusements,  her  industry,  with  the  exception 
record.  By  this  treaty,  which  Polybius  (iii.  of  some  few  hints  in  rehition  to  her  navigation, 
22,26)  translated  from  the  original  brazen  ta-  her  commerce,  and  her  agriculture,  we  are 
hies  then  existing  in  the  capitol,  among  the  ar-  totally  ignorant;  posterity  has  preserved  no 
chives  of  the  ndiles,  the  language  being  so  oh-  record.  Whether  she  had  a  literature,  we 
solete  that,  in  some  parts,  even  the  more  learned  know  not;  whether,  even,  her  own  citizens 
among  the  Romans  could  only  guess  at  the  served  at  oil  as  private  soldiers  in  her  armies, 
meaning,  it  was  stipulated  that  tiie  Carthaginians  as  private  mariners  in  her  fleets,  is  Httle  cer- 
shall  uisJce  no  conquests  and  build  no  forts  on  tain.  No  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  has  so 
the  Latin  coast,  even  on  those  parts  of  it  which  concisely  and  ably  brought  together  what  is 
are  ir^\  that  the  Romans  may  trade  freely  known  of  the  great  commercial  republic  of 
with  Carthage  herself,  and  the  Dbyan  coast,  antiquity,  as  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  "  Hist^  of 
westwardof  the  Hermffian  or  Beautiful  promon-  Rome,"  and  frona  the  fruit  of  his  researches 
tory,  now  Cape  Bon,  and  with  the  island  of  most  of  what  follows  is  selected.  **Iimhe 
Sardinia,  and  that  on  terms  of  particnliur  com-  middle,"  he  says,  "of  the  4th  century  B.  \)., 
mercial  advantage.  With  Sicily  and  the  inde-  the  Carthaginians  possessed  the  northern  ooi 
pendent  Phoenician  allied   colonies  Carthage  of  Africa,  from  the  middle  of  the  greater  S, 
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lis  to  the  pQlan  of  Htreakfli,  *  ooontry  reaoli*  ummii  now  be  aaeertuiMd;  but  it  k  clear  that 
ing  front  loDg.  19^  E.  to  6^  w^  and  a  length  of  tbey  were  reduced  to  a  oonditionuaular  to  titat 
eoest  which  Folvbiaa  reckoned  at  above  16,000  of  Roman  proviDcea^  sabjeot  to  a  deepoCio  nde» 
itadia.  Bat,  nnuke  the  eMnpactneaa  and  organ*  to  severe  taxation— it  ainoanted  to  60  per  cent, 
isation  of  the  provinoes  of  the  Roman  empire^  on  the  produce  of  thesuil  daring  the  first  Ponio 
this  long  line  of  coast  was,  for  the  most  partp  wai^-and  to  conscription  for  senrice  in  the  Car^ 
onlr  so  fiur  nndsr  the  donunion  of  the  Cartha-  thaginian  armies.  Another  point  at  similarity 
ginians,  that  they  possessed  a  chain  of  coauBer-  between  the  condition  of  the  domeia  of  Gar- 
dal  estsMishments  along  its  whole  extent^  and,  thage  in  Africa,  and  that  of  the  Ani^o-Indian 
with  the  nsnal  ascendency  of  civiliasd  men  over  empire^  was  the  nnmerons  race  of  half  sastcs 
barbarians,  bad  obliged  the  natiye  inhabitanta  i^ong  ftoai  the  intermarriage  of  the  aettlere 
of  the  cooBtry,  whether  cnhiTatorB  of  the  soil  with  the  native  women,  known  as  libj- 
or  wandering  tribes,  to  acknowledce  their  Phosnicidnsi  or  Afro-Pho»aiciao8»  It  cannot 
soperiority.  ^at  in  that  part  where  the  coast  be  determined  whether  these  ludf^castes  were 
mns  near^  N.  and  8.  from  the  HerouMut  to  Carthage  an  element  of  power  or  of  ^ 
headland  or  Gape  Bon,  to  the  leaser  Syrtis,  oord  and  weakness^  It  seems,  howeveiv  thst 
they  had  oocQi»ed  the  conntry  more  complete  V.  it  waa  a  nsnal  practice  of  the  mother  city 
This  was  <Hie  of  the  richest  tracts  to  be  found;  to  send  o«t  colonies  oi  these  half>breede  to  the 
and  here  the  Oarthagioians  had  planted  their  AtUntio  coasts  of  Africa,  and  probably  of 
towns  thickly,  and  had  covered  the  open  coon-  Spain  also,  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hereides.  h 
try  with  their  Anns  and  villasi  This  was  their  ftppears,  indeed,  if  the  Greek  vereion  ef  the 
raiouctr,  the  immediate  domain  of  Carthage,  P0Hplua  of  Hanno  may  be  tmsted,  that  the 
wnere  fi^esh  settlements  were  continoally  mi^e  circmnnaviaatory  voyage  so  named  was  nnder- 
aa  a  provirion  for  the  poorer  citizens;  settle-  taken  mainly  for  the  settling  of  80,000  of  these 
ments  prosperons,  indeed,  and  wealthy,  bnt  Afro-Phoenicitfis  on  the  African  coast  S.  of  the 
politically  aependent,  aa  waa  always  the  case  straits  of  Gibraltar.  So  eariy  aa  the  7di  cen* 
in  the  ancient  world;  insomnch  that  the  term  tory  B.  C,  the  trade  <^  Carthage  began  with 
mptaucoiy  which  in  ita  origin  enressed  no  men  the  Spanish  seaports,  especially  with  Tartesns 
than  *  men  who  dwelt  not  in,  bnt  romid  about  or  Tarshish,  sitoated  on  an  island  lying  between 
a  dty,'  came  to  signify  a  particnlar  p<ditical  the  Smooths  of  the  Goadalqoivii^  one  of  whidi 
relation,  theirs,  namely,  who  eiyoyed  personal  is  now  dry,  a  few  leagoes  to  the  northward  of 
freedom,  bnt  had  no  share  in  the  government  Cadix.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  ceotnry 
of  their  country.  Distinct  fh>m  these  settle-  of  Rome,  corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ments  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were^  4th  B,C..  the  wh<de  coast  of  Spain^  both  Atlan- 
the  sister  cities  of  Carthage,  frranded  immedi-  tic  and  Mediterranean,  was  fbll  of  Carthaginian 
ately,  like  heraeli^  by  the  Phosnidana  of  Tyre  trading  ports  and  settlements,  but  they  were 
and  Sidon,  althoogh  her  fortunes  had  afterward  mostly  of  small  sim^  and  little  if  any  political 
ao  OQtgrown  theirs.  Among  these  PhcBnioian  importance.  Sardinia  and  Cornea  were  both, 
cc^oniea  were  Utica,  more  frunons  in  Roman  likewise,  abeolntely  antject  to  Carthage,  while 
than  in  Carthaginian  history ;  Adrametnm ;  the  on  the  shcwes  of  Sicily  uie  had  also  strong  fort- 
9  cities  known  by  the  name  of  Leptis,  sitoated  resses,  trading  poets,  seaports,  and  doekyarda 
the  one  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  for  the  nse  of  their  mihtary  marine.  And  from 
Syrtis,  and  the  other  on  the  coast^  between  the  the  natives  of  all  these  countries,  as  wdl  as 
lesser  Syrtis  and  the  Hermsaan  headland;  and  mercenaries  from  Craol,  Dguria,  and  the  coasts 
Hippo,  a  name  so  closely  conn^sted  in  our  minds  of  the  Adriatic,  were  recruited  the  large  and 
wlththemetyaadenergyofitsgreatbishop,Au-  effective  armies  by  which  the  Cartha^nians 
gustine.  These  were  the  allies  of  Carthage,  and  maintained  the  qniet  of  their  provinces,  and  at 
some  of  them  were  again  at  the  head  of  a  small  the  same  time  pushed  their  foreiga  conquests, 
confederacy  of  states,  who  looked  up  to  them  though  at  times  the  safety  and  even  the  exist- 
for  protection,  as  they  in  their  turn  looked  xtp  e&ce  of  the  state  waa  threatened  and  eodan- 
to  Carthage.  They  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  sered  by  the  revolt  of  these  terrible  and  highly 
and  were  independent  in  their  domestic  gov-  disciplined  oimdoUitru — ^The  political  oonstito* 
emment;  but  in  their  foreign  rektiona  they  ^ti<xi  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  resembled  that 
found,  in  common  with  all  &e  wei^er  states  of  Sparta,  in  that  it  combined  the  elements  of 
ef  the  ancient  world,  that  alliance  with  a  great-  monarchy,  of  aristocracy,  and  of  democraqr- 
er  power  ended  sooner  or  later  in  sulgeotion.*'  Bnt  it  is  (UfiBcnlt  to  ascertain  exactly  how  they 
— ^In  the  beginning  the  Phoenician  settlers  of  were  combined,  or  which  predominated,  dnr- 
Africa  occupied  their  forts  and  domains  by  ing  the  greater  period  of  her  existence.  Dnr- 
sufEeraoce,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  natives,  as  ing  her  struggle  with  Rome,  the  ariatocnitio 
an  admisnon  that  they  did  not  own  the  soiL  element  prevaSed,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
Subsequently,  like  the  Europeans  in  India,  the  on  aristocracy  of  the  very  worst  sort,  an  aris- 
settlers  became  sovereigns.  The  natives  were  tocracy  namely  in  great  part  of  eommer^al 
driven  back  from  the  coasts  and  confined  to  wealth,  not  of  birth ;  although  there  was,  to  a 
the  interior.  They  became  mere  tillers  of  the  certain  extent,  a  hereditary  nobility  which  fur- 
aoil,  but  whether  aa  owners,  or  merely  as  ten-  nished  the  2  chief  magistrates,  who  are  various- 
ants,  occupants,  and  cultivators  of  Uie  land,  ly  called  kings  and  suffetes,  who  formed  origi* 
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sally  the  stqyreiae  and  nearly  despotioal  exeoa«  time  ezplontkmfl.    Of  their  architectmro.  tiieir 

Ur^  «8  well  as  being  leaders  in  war,  but  were  Arts,  we  hove  neither  a  relk)  not  a  reoord*    Of 

reduced    by  aoooessive    nsorpations    of  the  their  religion  we  Imow  from  Soriptare  and  from 

nobiiity  to  fanotioDS  and  powers  not  di&iing  more  recent  history,  that  it  was  a  omel  and  bloody 

essentially  from  those  of  the  doges  of  Venice,  saperatttioa.    They  worshipped  on  high  places, 

Tbea  there  was  a  general  assembly,  which  and  they  had  sacred  groves,  as  well  as  idols^ 

was  as  nmnerons,  probably,  as  the  Roman  which  were  held  in  pwticolar  abominatioii  by 

senate,  and    represented    the  aristooracy  in  the  tme  followers  and  subjects  of  the  Jewish 

general,  from  which  great  assembly  was  se*  theocracy,  and  which  were  yet  constantly  owned 

looted  a  cooncil  of   100  life  members,  who  as  gods,  frequented  and  worshipped  by  the 

were  chosen,  not  by  the  assembly  itself,  but  backdiders,  both  oftJie  princes  and  of  the  people 

by  committees  of  5,  which  were  dose  cor*  of  Israel;  a  singular  prcMf,  if  proof  ^ere  needed, 

porations,  filling  up  their  own  vacancies,  the  of  the  close  connection,  both  in  race  and  kn- 

memben  of  which  were  also  all  members  both  gnage,  as  well  as  in  social  habits  and  modes  of 

of  the  council  of  100  and  of  the  great  assembly,  thought,  between  the  children  (^  Israel  and  the 

It  appears,  farther,  that  the  multiplication  of  Phoanicians,  whether  of  Syria  or  of  Africa,  who 

offices  in  the  same  hands  was  a  part  of  the  sys-  called  themselves  Eenaandmy  which  we  render 

tem  at  Carthage,  as  it  was  at  Venice,  and  that  Oanaanites,  so  late  as  to  the  time  of  St  Augus^ 

the  Buffetes — a  term  identical  with  the  Hebrew  tine,  and  so  far  from  the  place  wiiere  the  name 

word  which  is  rendered  *  fudges '  in  the  Scrip-  first  obtained  as  Hippo  R^ua,  to  the  westward 

tttres-^as  well  as  the  otner  principal  magis-  of  the  site  of  Oarthage.    Their  principal  god 

trates,  bought  their  dignities,  whether  by  the  was  Baal,  Belsamen,  or  the  ancient  one,  Mol<5fr) 

purchase  of  votes  or  by  the  payment  of  en-  as  he  was  called  by  the  Jewish  rabbinical  writ- 

traace  fees  it  is  not  stated,  in  such  a  manner  ers,  who  was  considered  by  the   Greeks  as 

that  high  office  was  inaccessible  except  to  the  identical  with  Kpoifog  or  Saturn,  and  who,  in 

rich  alone.    So  long  as  the  suffetes  and  the  process  of  time,  became  in  some  features  aasim- 

oonncil  were  agreed,  it  seems  that  the  power  ilated  to  Apollo.    He  was  evidently  the  fire> 

of  tiie  commons  was  exceedingly  small;  they  god  or  sun-god,  and  to  him  were  offered  the 

had  neither  originating  powers  nor  judicial  human  sacrmces,  of  chUdren  more  e^edaUy, 

frinetions;  yet,  as  ample  provimon  was  made  who  were  placed  on  the  extended  palms  of  the 

for  the  poorer  classes,  and  as  the  surplus  popu-  metallic  statue,  whence  they  rolled  into  a  fiery 

lotion  was  always  disposed  of.  profitably  and  frunaee.    To  the  sun-god  was  assodated  a  fe- 

advantageously  to  themselves,  by  a  system  of  male  deity,  expressive,  it  is  believed,  of  the 

oolonjzation  at  the  government  expense,  the  productive  power  of  nature  under  the  generative 

lower  orders  remained  for  many  centuries  per*  power  of  the  sun,  worshipped  $b  the  queen  of 

fectly  satisfied  and  contented  with  the  coueti-  heaven,  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte,  who  is  identical 

tntion  of  their  country,  until  a  very  late  period  with  the  Venus  Mylitta  of  Babylon,  the  Avaltis 

of  history,  when  the  progress  of  her  democracy,  of  Armenia,  and  the  Voius  Urania  of  Cyprus, 

which  was  indisputably  on  the  increase,  was  of  whose  rites  the  sexual  lusts  were  as  distinct 

brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  the  destruction  a  feature,  as  was  the  fiery  death  &e  head  and 

of  the  city  of  Oarthage,  and  the  extirpation  of  front  of  those  of  the  male  deity.    In  Africa  the 

the  Carthaginian  people.    It  is  said  by  Polybi-  worship  of  Ammon  seems  to  have  been  associ- 

m^  that,  during  her  wars  with  Rome,  the  con*  ated  with  that  of  BaaL  and  of  the  sacred  ele- 

stitutaon  ci  the  city  became  more  and  more  phant;  while  thatof  Melkarth,  the  Punic  Hen> 

democratio,  and  he  ascribes  the  ultimate  vie*  cules,  was  celebrated  by  the  lighting  of  yearly 

tory  of  Rome,  in  some  measure,  to  their  stable  /oneral  pyres,  and  the  release  of  an  eagle,  typi* 

and   conservative  aristocratic   govemment.-^^  oal  of  tne  sun,  and  of  the  legendary  phmnix 

^  The  language  of  Phcanicia,*'  says  Dr.  Arnold,  renewing  himself  fix>m  his  own  ashes.    The 

^  was  a  cognate  tongue  with  the  Hebrew ;  if  it  offering  of  human  sacrifices  extended  so  &r  to 

were  not,  as  is  held  by  Gesenius  and  others  of  the  westward  as  to  Cadiz,  where  there  existed 

the  best  authorities,  identical  with  the  earliest  a  temple  and  statue  of  Buil-Satum,  under  the 

Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  varying  from  Roman  dominion ;  and  continued  so  late  as  to 

it  no  more  than  does  the  dialect  of  the  later  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors^  more  than 

Hebrew  writers.    It  is  evident,  however,  from  one  of  whom  published  edicts  in  vain,  prohib- 

the  fact  that  the  Carthaginian  tongue  seems  to  itory  of  these  barbarous  immolations.'* — ^The 

have  been  nowhere  studied  by  t^e  inhabitants  first  period  of  the  history  of  Cartilage  extends 

of  tlie  nations  with  whom  they  had  treaties  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Syracuse,  from 

constant  commercial  intercourse,  even  amonff  the  commencement  of  the  city,  whenever  that 

the  most  learned  men  and  tiie  most  distinguished  occurred,  nominally  B.  0.  878  to  480 ;  during 

scholars,  that  it  could  have  contained  little  or  which  time  she  had  conquered  her  African  em* 

nothing  worthy  of  preservation.    Had  there  pire,  Sardinia  and  the  acyacent  isles;  waged  wars 

been  more  either  of  wisdom  or  of  art  embodied  with  Massilia  and  the  Etrurians,  on  commer- 

in  whatever  works  they  had,  we  should  have  oial  grounds;  prosecuted  her  voyagee of  discov 

bad  more  translations,  known  to  us  at  least  bv  ery,  traffic,  and  colonization  along  the  coasts  of 

report,  than  those  of  Magogs  book  on  agricul-  Spain,  frir  out  into  the  Atlantic;  established 

tore,  andof  a  few  droumnavigations  and  man*  trading  intercourse  with  the  Scilly  isles  and 
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parts  of  the  Bntiflh  ooirt;  and,  m  some  belieye,  stored  order  to  8ieily,  and  estaUisbed  both 
pushed  her  adrentores  so  far  as  to  the  inhospi-  parties  in  possession  of  the  territories  each  hdd 
table  shores  of  the  Baltio^  where  she  b  reported  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  After  his 
to  have  collected  amber  at  the  month  of  the  •  death,  the  Carthaginians  increased  their  posses- 
river  Rhodam.  Of  this  period  we  know  nothing  sions  and  power  in  Sicily,  and  established  tbem- 
from  records,  either  of  her  own  or  her  contem-  selves  as  actual  masters  and  sovereigns  of  the 
poraries,  and  can  Jndge  only  hj  her  condition,  Balearic  isles,  (Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  lipa- 
thestateof  her  trade  and  resources,  and  the  ex-  rian  islands,  thus  girding  the  whole  Roman 
tent  of  her  dominions  at  the  time  when  we  first  seaboard  with  a  belt  of  insular  fortresses.  Thus 
have  anj  authentic  information  of  her  greatness,  far,  however,  all  was  peace  and  amity  between 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  commercial  treaty  the  two  great  republics  of  antiqaitjr.  In  fiu^ 
with  Rome  alluded  to  above,  passed  in  the  year  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Asculum^  when 
509  B.  0.  Thirty  years  after  thu  date  commences  Rome  was  m  considerable  straits,  owing  to  the 
the  2d,  and  by  &r  the  most  splendid  period  of  prolonged  occupation  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhns,  king 
Carthaginian  history.  It  opens  with  their  efforts  of  Epirus,  and  to  hu  continual  successes,  a  Car- 
to  conquer  and  attach  to  their  empire  the  great,  thaginian  fleet  of  120  ships  of  war  appeared  off 
rich,  and  fertile  island  of  Sicily,  and  closes  265  Ostia,  and  offered  assistance  against  the  Gh^eek, 
B.  0^  with  the  outbreaking  of  the  first  Punic  who  was  in  some  sort  regarded  as  a  common 
war.  The  Syracnsan  war  was  waged  long  and  enemy  of  both  republics ;  and  although  the  offer 
with  various  success.  In  the  simultaneous  at-  was  declined,  the  commander  act»i  in  good 
tempt  of  the  Persians  on  the  Hellenic,  and  tJie  faith  toward  the  Romans,  asking  them  in 
Carthaginians  on  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  lattMr  their  siege  of  Rhegium,  and  in  other  enterprises, 
were  defeated  at  Himera,  by  (}elon,  tvrant  or  the  end  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  Sicilian 
king  of  Syracuse,  with  nearly  as  much  loss  as  Greeks  from  lending  their  aid  to  the  king  of 
was  their  ally,  Xerxes,  at  Salamis.  As  a  con-  Epirus  and  his  allies,  the  Greek  states  of  Italy, 
dition  of  peace  they  were  compelled  to  renounce  The  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  in  the  year  275  B.  0., 
human  sacrifices  in  their  Sicilian  trading  posts  left  the  Romans  almost  undisputed  roifsters  of 
and  liettlements.  In  the  war  with  Hiero,  Ge-  Italy,  and  the  course  of  the  next  10  years  ren- 
Ion's  successor,  they  conquered  and  held  in  oc-  dered  them  absolutely  so.  In  the  mean  time, 
cupation  the  cities  of  Himera,  Selinua,  and  Ag-  Carthage  had  become  yet  more  influential  in 
rigentnm.  With  Dionysius  they  were  for  a  Sicily,  and  was  bent  on  converting  influence 
short  time  at  peace,  and  then  employed  them-  and  ascendency  into  empire  and  possession, 
selves  in  consolidating  their  former  conquests  The  little  strait  of  Messina  now  alone  divided 
on  the  island,  which  were  now  very  rich  and  the  possessions  and  separated  the  armed  forces 
strong,  consisting  of  well-fortified  seaports,  of  the  two  powerful,  ambitious,  encroaching, 
fortresses,  dockya^s,  naval  stations,  and  garri-  and  already,  it  is  probable,  half-jealous  states, 
sons,  backed  by  considerable  territorial  domains  Each,  it  is  clear,  already  aimed  at  supremacy  in 
of  great  productiveness  and  wealth*  After  the  Europe.  Greece  was  already  falling,  if  she  had 
r^tablishment  of  republicanism  in  the  Greek  not  fallen,  into  decrepitude,  and  could  no  longer 
cities  by  Timoleon,theCarthaffinians  were  almost  pretend,  through  want  of  concert  and  united 
invariably  unfortunate;  but,  during  tJie  tyranny  action,  to  any  considerable  power  beyond  her 
of  that  singularly  able  adventurer,  Agatiiodes,  own  limits.  The  Greek  Egyptian  empire  of  the 
the  war  was  pressed  with  so  much  vigor  by  Ptolemies,  which  was  entirely  isolated  from  the 
them,  on  his  attempting,  after  the  policy  of  mother  country,  and  which  had  long  known 
Dionysius,  to  drive  them  out  of  the  island,  that  Carthage  by  means  of  her  commercial  enei^, 
he  was  defeated,  reduced  to  all  but  extremity,  on  the  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Rome  over  tiie 
and  besieged  in  his  capital  of  Syracuse,  when.  Greek  arms  of  Pyrrhns,  thought  it  advisable 
by  a  masterly  stroke,  which  doubtiess  suggested  to  seek  intercourse  and  alliance  with  the  strong 
the  similar  enterprise  of  Scipio,  he  broke  out  young  republic  of  the  west  In  a  word,  Rome 
of  the  beleaguered  city  with  a  portion  of  his  had  made  herself  known  and  respected  beyond 
army,  and  carried  the  war  into  Africa.  There  her  own  shores,  and  the  contest  between  her 
he  overran  the  open  country,  took  200  towns —  and  Carthage  was  inevitable.  It  arose,  as  mi^t 
for  Carthage  had  no  fortified  places  to  delay  an  have  been  expected,  with  the  invocation  of 
invading  army,  and  no  native  peasantry  or  Roman  aid  by  the  Mamertines,  belonging  to  an 
agricultural  citizens  of  whom  she  could  make  a  Italian  city  of  Sicily,  against  the  Carthaginians; 
levy  en  ma$$ey  with  which  to  protect  her  soil —  which  being  gkdly  rendered,  as  by  a  people 
and,  although  he  was  twice  personally  called  seeking  pretext  of  war,  gave  birth  to  tiie  first 
back  to  Sicily  to  quell  mutinies  and  restore  or-  Punic  war,  which  broke  out  265  B.  C,  and  may 
der  in  his  home  dominions,  actually  mmntained  be  resarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  thiid 
himself  4  entire  years  on  African  soil,  at  the  period  of  Carthaginian  history.  This  war  lasted 
gates  of  Carthage,  which  he  reduced  to  at  least  for  more  than  22  years.  It  was  waged  (with 
equal  distress  with  that  of  Rome  during  the  the  exception  of  one  invasion,  by  Marcus 
similar,  but  far  more  brilliant  invasion  of  Han-  Regulus,  of  Carthaginian  territory,  which,  in 
nibal.  At  length  his  fortune  turned,  his  armies  the  outset  successful,  terminated  in  disaster,  de- 
in  Africa  were  obliged  to  surrender,  and  in  the  feat,  and  the  capture  of  the  Roman  general^ 
year  80&  B,  C.  he  concluded  a  peace  which  re-  either  on  the  island  of  Sicily  or  on  the  watere 
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of  the  Ifediterranean.  On  th«  Intter,  at  first,  gether  they  contain  the  history  of  the  most 
the  Romans  suffered  bloody  defeats  and  mar-  marvelloQs  contest  that  eyer  was  maintained 
itime  didastersi  and  reverses,  in  a  word,  snffi-  between  the  genius  of  a  single  individual,  almost 
dent  to  daunt  the  hardiest  and  most  persever-  unassisted  by  his  government,  and  the  resouroefj. 
ing  of  mankind.  Still  they  persevered,  and  al-  perseverance,  and  magnanimous  constancy  of 
though,  when  the  war  broke  out,  they  had  not  a  great  nation.  It  is  hard  to  say  whidi  is 
a  single  ship  of  war,  a  single  mariner,  or  an  of-  most  to  be  admired,  the  unrivalled  strategetic 
fleer  who  had  seen  sea  service,  in  the  end  ob-  and  political  genius,  the  firm  tenacity,  wondrous 
tained  the  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean,  skill,  and  deep  wisdom  of  Hannibal,  or  the  indom- 
orushed  the  last  fleet  which  the  Oarthaginians  itable  persistency,  unhesitating  devotion,  and 
could  raise,  inaterribleconflictofftheijuand  of  iron  will  of  Rome.  The  2d  Punic  war  was 
Favignana,  at  the  W.  angle  of  Sicilv,  and  granted  conduded  201  B.  C,  by  the  virtual  subjection 
the  peace  which  their  enemy  sued  for,  on  condi-  of  Oarthage. '  An  interval  of  52  years  followed, 
tion  that  the  Carthaginians  should  evacuate  did-  during  which  Rome  constantlv  and  steadily 
ly  and  all  the  isles  thence  to  the  Italian  coast^  pursued  her  course  of  aggrandizement,  by  the 
release  all  Roman  prisoners  without  exchange  wars  against  Philip,  Antiochus^  and  Perseus,  by 
or  ransom,  and  pay  tbe  expenses  of  the  war,  at  which  she  Bubjuffated  Greece,  and  gained  vast 
the  price  of  8,200  Euboic  talents,  or  $8,887,888,  oriental  lustre  and  ascendency,  while,  incited  by 
within  the  space  of  tJie  10  years  next  ensuing,  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  Cato  the  censor,  she* 
The  victory  was  decisive,  but  the  efforts  it  hiul  encouraged  her  friends  and  allies  to  commit 
cost  Rome  were  j>rodigions.  The  census  of  the  aggressions  on  Carthage;  until  at  length,  pro- 
Roman  citizens,  in  those  22  years,  had  sunk  voked  beyond  the  limits  of  endurance,  that  city, 
from  297,797,  to  261,222  men  capable  of  bear-  in  despair,  took  up  arms  to  repel  unendurable 
ing  arms,  while  tbe  decrease  among  the  Latin  insult  and  provocation,  forgetful  or  regardless  of 
and  Italian  allies  must  have  been  at  least  equally  the  clause  in  the  late  treaty  whidi  Ibrbade 
great ;  and  such  was  the  exhaustion  of  silver  them  to  take  up  arms  on  any  pretext,  or  against 
and  the  depreciation  of  brass,  that  the  Roman  any  nation  whatsoever,  witiiout  consent  of  the 
at  of  copper,  from  a  full  pound  weight  at  the  Romans.  After  this,  treacherously  and  dishon- 
beginning  of  the  war,  was  reduced  to  2  ounces  estly,  the  Romans,  as  the  price  of  peace,  extorted 
before  the  end  of  it  Twenty-two  years  of  from  them  all  their  remaining  ships  of  war, 
peace  elapsed  before  the  commencement  of  the  all  their  arms,  military  engines  and  supplies, 
2d  Punic  war ;  and  during  the  interval,  although  compelled  them  to  give  800  hostages,  and  then 
they  hod  lost  Sardinia,  of  which  the  Romans,  commanded  them,  as  the  only  dternative  by 
by  no  means  to  their  credit,  made  themsdves  which  to  escape  destruction,  to  abandon  their 
masters,  taking  advantage  of  a  mutiny  of  the  city  and  seashore  position,  and  to  remove 
Carthaginian  mercenaries,  Carthage  had  more  10  m.  inland.  War  was  instantly  declared, 
than  repaired  all  her  losses,  by  the  conquest  and  and  for  8  years  the  unarmed,  almost  defence- 
colonization  of  the  vast  and  rich  Spanish  penin-  less  citizens  of  Rome's  great  rival  maintained 
aula,  with  its  virgin  gold  mines,  and  its  bold  and  a  warfiare  of  despair.  At  the  end  of  that 
hardy  population,  furnishing  the  best  infantry  smuse,  a  second  Sdpio,  the  son  of  Paulus 
in  the  world,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  jEmilius,  the  conaueror  of  Perseus,  adopted  by 
men  whence  to  recruit  the  armies  of  the  repub-  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannioal,  took  the 
lie  When  2  countries  are  equally  desirous  of  city  by  storm,  and  destroyed  it,  rasing  it  to  the 
war,  small  pretext  suffices.  But  it  was  espe-  ground,  passing  the  ploughshare  over  its  site, 
cially  the  policy  of  the  Baroas,  whose  genius  and  sowing  salt  in  the  fhrrows,  the  emblem  of 
had  conquered  the  whole  of  Spain  in  the  last  barrenness  and  annihilation.  The  city  was  28 
17  years,  and,  in  the  next,  nearly  conquered  m.  in  drcumference ;  the  inhabitants  fought 
Rome  also,  to  bring  on  a  war  wiili  that  country  from  street  to  street,  while  the  houses  burned 
at  all  hazards;  and  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Ham-  over  their  heads,  during  17  days,  until  65,000 
ilcar,  obedient  to  the  idea  to  which  he  had  been  persons,  the  whole  of  the  survivors  of  a  nation, 
dedicated  by  his  father  in  his  childhood,  and  were  shut  up  in  the  ancient  citadel  called  Byrsa, 
trained  up  with  it  foremost  in  his  mind  to  man-  where  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were 
hood,  easily  forced  what  he  desired,  by  lay-  all  sold  into  davery.  Hasdrubal  only,  the  com- 
ing dege  to  Saguntum,  an  allied  city  of  the  mander,  with  his  wife,  children,  and  900  Roman 
Romans  on  the  seacoast,  now  Morviedro,  and  deserters,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  iBscu- 
by  crossing  the  Ebro  contrary  to  protert,  if  not  to  lanius,  with  the  determination  to  defend  them- 
treaty.  The  passage  of  Hannibd  across  the  Alps,  selves  to  the  last,  and  die  under  the  ruins  of  the 
the  victories  of  the  Ticinus,  the  Trebia,  Thra-  last  Punic  edifice.  The  heart  of  the  leader 
symene,  and  Cann»,  the  defeat  on  the  Metaurus  failed  him,  and  while  his  wife  and  all  his  fol- 
and  the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  the  16  Italian  lowers  met  the  death  from  which  he  meanly 
campaigns,  the  simultaneous  victories  of  the  shrank,  he  surrendered  himself  to  be  led  in  tn- 
Roman  arms  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  the  transfer  umph,  and  to  die  by  the  hands  c^the  Roman  car- 
of  the  war  to  Africa  by  the  elder  Scipio  Africa-  nifex  in  the  TullianuuL  Long  afterward,  Ctesar 
nua,  the  defeat  at  Zama,  and  the  total  sobmiseion,  planted  a  small  colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage ; 
subjection,  and  disarming  of  Carthage,  are  the  and  Augustus,  his  sncccessor,  built  a  city,  of  the 
principal  incidents  of  ^e  2d  Punic  war.  Alto-  same  name,  at  a  small  distance,  in  order  to 
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avoid  Ihaimpieofttionswliidi  it  was  the  habit  of  YaDeyafif  the  Owca  and  Ifagdalena,  iHth  tt« 
the  Romans  to  invoke  on  the  reboilden  of  any  latter  of  which  riren  Carthagena  is  ooimeeted 
city  destroyed  by  tlieir  arms.  This  phhoe  at-  by  oaoal,  tIs.,  sugar,  cotton,  coflfee^  tobaeeo, 
tained  some  eminence;  it  was  oonqoered  by  hides,  speciei  bnllionf&e^amoanted to $600,000 
Genserio,  from  the  Bomansi  A.  D.  489,  and  in  1862;  and  all  the  imports,  whic&  consist  of 
conlinaed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  African  empire  iron,  steel,  copper,  hardware,  chinaware,  ma- 
of  the  Vandals  for  abont  a  centory,  when  it  chinery,  tea,  pimento,  brandy,  rioe,  sogar,  co- 
was  conquered  by  Belisarins  in  684.  It  was  coa,  coffee,  wax,  dye-wood,  ^,  to  (8,000,000. 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  caliphate  Oarthagena  was  fonnded  by  Pedro  de  Heredia 
<^  rAbd  el  Melek,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  in  1688,  pillaged  seyeral  times  by  Dirates,  taken 
century,  and  no  yestiges  of  it  remain  except  the  by  8ir  Francis  Drake  in  1686,  by  the  French  in 
ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  and  a  fragment  of  the  1607,  and  besietped  unsocoesafrdly  by  the  Eng- 
weetam  wsUs,  at  about  19  m.  from  Tunis.  lish  in  1741.  It  was  the  first  town  that  de- 
CABTHAQ£NA,  or  OAKi^GBiriu  a  provinoe  dared  for  independence,  and  during  the  wars 
of  New  Qranada,  South  America,  bounded  K.  that  followed,  often  dianged  hands. 
W.  and  W.  by  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  gulf  OARTHAOENA,  or  Oabtaosvjl  (anc  Oat- 
of  Derien,  N,  £.  by  the  province  of  Sayanilla,  S.  ihago  Nota^  New  Osrthage),  a  seaport  town  of 
by  the  riyen  San  Jorge  and  Magdalena,  8.  by  Spain,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  none  in 
the  proTince  (A  Antioqoia ;  pop.  in  1861, 108,-  the  province  of  Marcia ;  lat.  %V  86'  N.,  long. 
788.  la  the  N.  the  surface  is  low  and  partly  0**  60'  W. ;  pop.  including  suburbs  hi  1862,  88,- 
oovered  with  salt-water  pools.  The  S.  part  ia  688.  It  is  built  at  the  head  of  a  deep,  wett- 
mountainous  and  thickly  wooded,  but  has  many  sheltered  harbor,  flanked  by  steep  hills,  delend- 
fertUe  valkiys,  in  which  are  produced  rice.  In-  ed  by  works  at  its  month,  and  forming  one  cf 
dian  com,  cotton,  and  sugar.  Various  rich  the  beat  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  The 
fruits  grow  spontaneously,  and  the  forests  pro*  town  itself  is  walled  and  neatly  built;  the 
duce  valuable  timber.  The  trade,  once  rery  streets  are  wide,  regular,  and  relieved  by  sev- 
extensive,  has  declined  considerably,  and  the  eral  public  squares,  one  of  which,  with  a  fine 
principal  exports  now  consist  of  precious  met-  fountain  in  its  centre^  is  enclosed  by  elegant 
als.  There  are  no  large  rivers  except  those  on  buildings^  The  old  cathedral,  now  a  simple 
the  E,  border. — CABT&Aoaif ▲,  or  CASTAomrA,  church,  is  an  edifice  of  little  beauty.  Tliere 
the  capital  and  chief  town  of  the  above-de>  are  several  other  ohurdies,  convents,  hoepitsla^ 
scribed  province,  one  of  the  principal  ports  on  an  observatory,  an  artiUerv  park,  a  ^lendid 
the  Caribbean  sea,  and  the  chief  naval  arsenal  araenal,  barracks^  dock  yards,  founderies,  rope- 
of  New  Granada,  is  built  on  a  small  sandy  penp>  wslks,  and  a  j^ass  factory;  but  little  activity  is 
insula,  near  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Darien,  observable  in  the  streets^  and  every  thing  been 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  narrow  necks  the  mark  of  rapid  decay.  Notwithatanding  its 
of  land  and  wooden  bridges ;  pop.  in  1861,  88,-  commodious  port,  the  town  has  little  ix  no  com- 
700.  The  harbor  is  well  protected,  oommo*  merce.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in 
dious,  and  the  only  one  on  the  N.  ooast  of  New  lead  and  silver  mining,  fishing,  and  exporting  ba- 
Granada  fitted  for  repairing  vessels.  There  were  rilla,  grain,  and  esparto  (Spanish  graeshemp). 
formerly  2  entrances,  one  dose  to  the  town,  the  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  neighbm'hood  was 
other  several  miles  further  S. ;  but  the  bet*  known  in  very  early  times,  and  the  yield  of  sil- 
ter  to  defend  the  approach,  the  former  has  been  ver  enabled  Hannibal  to  carry  on  his  war  against 
blocked  up  by  sinking  old  veseels  in  it.  The  de*  the  Romans.  The  new  mine  of  La  Carmen  was 
fences  of  the  town  are  extensive,  though  smgu-  opened  in  1889,  and  the  veins  have  since  been 
larly  incomplete.  Both  Carthagena  itself  and  successfuUj  worked  by  a  Joint  stock  company, 
the  island  suburb  of  Xiximani  are  surrounded  by  Carthagena  was  founded  by  Hasdrubal,  the  Cu^ 
freestone  fortifioatione,  which  are  commanded  thaginian  general,  242  B.  U ;  was  taken  by  Set- 
by  a  strong  work  o|i  an  eminence  on  the  main*  pio,  210  B.  C,  at  which  period,  lArj  states,  it 
land,  but  the  latter  is  overlooked  by  a  range  was  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world;  was 
of  heights  towering  400  feet  above  it  which,  almost  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  rose  to  great 
though  they  have  several  times  caused  the  fou  importance  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  and  in 
of  the  city  without  a  sho^  have  never  been  for-  1786  had  60,000  inhabitants.  It  was  made  the 
t^ed.  On  their  summit  is  an  Au^tinian  great  naval  arsenal  of  Spain,  but  is  now  visited 
monastery.  Girthagena  is  well  built,  with  stone  only  by  a  few  fishing  and  other  craft,  and  by 
houses,  generally  2  stories  high,  having  balco*  coasting  vessels,  whidi  make  it  one  of  tfadr  iiH 
nies  and  lattices  of  wood.  Manyofthedrarches  terme«iiate  stations.  Its  decline  is  owing  in 
and  convents  are  very  handsome.  There  are  2  some  measure  to  its  unhealthy  climate, 
hospitals,  a  town  hall,  a  college  with  abont  200  CABTHAMUS,  the  dyer's  saffron  or  saf* 
pupils,  a  strong  citadel,  a  theatre,  and  a  circus,  fiower.  The  plant  known  as  the  caittkaimnu 
The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy ;  leprosy  and  tinctoriu^  ftoxa  which  this  flower  ia  obtained, 
▼ellow  fever  are  the  most  common  diseases,  is  a  native  of  India  and  Egypt  It  is  imported 
but  greater  attention  to  cleanliness  has  lately  into  the  United  States  principally  fh>m  the 
diminished  the  ratio  of  mortality.  The  chief  Mediterranean.  It  is  grown  in  considerable 
manufactures  are  ropes  and  saU-cloth.  The  ex-  quantities  in  this  country,  under  the  name  of 
portSi  comprising  most  of  the  produoe  of  the  American  salfinon.    The  fiowera,  the  only  part 
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osedt  ooaUixi  2  ooloring  matten,  one  red,  ibe  in  the  tienBoribiog  of  aaoleat  IfiSS.  Thebr  lih 
other  yellow ;  the  red,  iosolable  ia  water,  and  bors  as  agrioalturisti  ^ned  great  renown  for 
the  yellovr,  easily  removed  by  treating  it  with  their  name,  for  they  reclaimed  marshy  and  xm- 
this  liquid.  The  red  alone  ia  employed  in  dye-  healthy  neighborhoods,  and  caused  Uie  rooky 
ing.  It  is  called  carthameine,  and  is  suppoeed  and  barren  ftstnesses  of  La  Ohartreoee  and  other 
to  owe  its  oolor  to  the  oxidation  of  a  pecoliar  desert  regions  to  bloom  with  the  fruits  of  pa- 
principle  called  carthamine,  existing  in  the  tient  and  intelligent  toiL  They  had  rich  and 
petals.  The  yellow  colorins  matter  is  removed  celebrated  abbeys  in  England,  France,  and  Qer* 
by  soaking  the  flowers  placed  in  a  bag  in  many.  The  Oertosa  of  Pavia,  and  that  of  St. 
water,  until  nothing  more  can  be  dissolved.  Elmo  at  Naples,  are  still  visited  by  travellers, 
The  carthamns,  which  before  was  reddish  yd-  and  a  Oarthntdan  oommunity  oocnpies  as  a  con- 
low,  loses  half  its  weighty  and  becomes  a  dear  rent  the  baths  of  Diocletian  in  Borne, 
red.  The  red  coloring  matter  is  then  extracted  OABTIER,  Jaoques,  a  French  navigator,  bora 
from  the  flowers,  in  treating  them  with  a  dilute  at  St  Malo,  Dec  81, 1494,  died  probably  at  an 
solution  of  ^  carbonate  of  soda,  and  adding  an  advanced  age.  Under  the  aaq[>ice8  of  Francis 
acid  to  precipitate  the  carthameine.  The  qnan*  I.,  he  was  intmsted  with  the  command  of  an 
tity  obtained  is  only  1  per  cent  of  the  weight  expedition  to  explore  the  western  hemisphere, 
of  the  flowers.  Carthamine  is  a  most  beantaful  He  sailed  from  St  Malo,  April  20, 1684,  with  2 
color,  but  unfortunately  is  not  permanent,  so  shipe  of  60  tons  each,  and  a  crew  of  120  men, 
cannot  be  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  wool  and  end  in  20  days  reached  the  £.  coast  of  New- 
cotton;  but  for  siUu,  where  a  brilliant  ratiier  fonndland;  thence  steering,  N.,  he  entered  the 
than  enduring  color  is  desured.  carthamns  is  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  took  possession  of  the 
much  used,  for  producing  the  nnest  shades  of  coast  of  Labrador  by  planting  there  a  cross  near 
red,  such  as  rose  and  flesh  color.  Cartliamnsis  Bock  bay.  He  next  turned  6.,  and  foUowed  the 
also  used  for  preparing  a  very  beautiful  color  W.  coast  of  Newfoundland  to  the  straits  be- 
{j'ougt  d'asiieUe)^  which  is  employed  in  coloring  tween  Gapes  Bay  and  Breton,  when  be  was 
artificial  flowers.  A  vegetable  rouge  is  also  borne  W.  oy  unfavorable  weather  toward  Mag- 
manufactured  from  i^  by  mixing  with  the  rau^s  dalen  islands.  After  visiting  them,  he  contin- 
d^as9idtte  floely  pulverued  white  talc.  The  ued  W.,  lauded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minunichi, 
mixture  is  then  rubbed  in  a  mortar  witha  litde  whence  he  went  with  some  of  his  men  to  ex- 
ambergris,  and  moistened  with  sulphuric  ether,  plore  the  bay  of  Ohaleurs,  and  a  few  days 
An  inferior  rouge  is  sometimes  prepared  by  later  sailed  with  his  2  ships,  lo  land  again  a  lit- 
aubstituting  carmine  for  carthamine.  tie  further  N.  in  the  bay  of  Gasp6,  which  he 
CABTlIEUSEB,  Johans  Fbibdsiose,  a  Ger-  mistook  for  the  outlet  of  a  large  river.     He 


Halle^  of  their  chieib  permitted  2  of  his  sons  to  go 

where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doo*  with  him  to  France,  on  condition  tliat  he  would 

tor  in  1731.    He  was  appointed  in  1740  pro-  bring  them  back  the  following  year.     There 

fessor  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  materia  he  planted  another  wooden  cross,  to  which  was 

medica^  at  the  university  of  Frankfort  on  the  attached  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  his  king, 

Oder,  and  shortly  afterward  to  the  chair  of  BJkdih^wofds^iveler&idelh^anee/    He  next 

anatomy  and  botany.   Still  later  he  was  named  proceeded  N.  £.,  doubled  the  £.  point  of  Anti* 

professor  of  pathology  and  therapeutics.    He  costi,  and  entering  the  channel  which  separates 

was  also  a^^inted  rector  of  the  university,  and  the  ishmd  ft'om  the  continent,  sailed  up  that 

continued  to  hold  his  appointments  as  long  as  branch  of  the  St  Lawrence,  not  being  aware, 

he  lived.    His  chief  merit  consbts  in  having  however,  of  the  existence  of  the  river.     As 

introduced  the  method  of  submitting  the  va-  winter  was  approaching,  he  thought  it  prudent 

rious  substances  oi  materia  medica  to  a  strict  or-  to  return,  again  passed  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle, 

deal  of  chemical  analysis.    He  analyzed  a  great  and  arrived  at  St  Malo  Sept  5,  1534,  after  an 

number  of  plants  and  other  substances,  end  absence  of  less  then  6  months.    This  successful 

gave  an  exact  account  of  the  elements  which  voyage  encouraged  the  king  to  new  efforts :  8 

enter  into  their  composition.    He  published  a  well-furnished  ships  were  fitted  out  for  another 

oonsiderable  number  of  edentifio  pi^Krs  and  expedition,  which  was  Joined  by  some  of  the 

dissertations,  on  many  and  various  suljects,  yoong  nobility  of  France,  and  Cartier  was  uh 

during  a  long  succession  of  yearsL  pointed  commander,  being  designated  in  the 

CABTHUSI ANS,  a  religious  order,  founded  commission  oa  *'  captoin  and  pilot  of  the  king." 

by  St  Bruno,  A.  D.  1084.    The  first  monastery  About  the  middle  of  May,  1685,  Oartier  assem- 

of  the  order  was  built  ia  a  wild  and  solitary  bled  his  companions  end  men  on  Whit-Sunday, 

district  6  miles  from  Grenoble,  in  the  depart*  and  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  where  a  solenm 

ment  of  Xs^e,  known  as  La  Chartreuse,  whence  mass  was  celebrated,  after  which  the  whole  com- 

the  order  took  iu  name.    The  observances  of  pany  received  absolution  and  the  bishop's  bless* 

the  Carthusian  monks  were  austere  and  peni*  ing.    The  squadron — consisting  of  La  Grande 

tential  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  even  among  Hermine,  a  vessel  of  120  tons.  La  Petite  Her^ 

contemplative  orders.    They  devoted  a  portion  mine,  of  60,  and  L*£m6rillon,  a  smaller  craft — 

of  their  time  to  manual  labor,  consisting  chiefly  sailed  May  19.    Storms  soon  s^arated  the  8 
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▼easelfl,  which,  after  a  roagfa  TOjagei  arriT^d  ordflred  him  hade;  hot  he  ioA  no  notioe  of  it, 

ancoeasivelj  at  their  place  of  rendezroiUy  the  and  oontinaed  steering  for  France^  where  he 

iolet  of  Bkno  Sablon,  in  the  straits  of  Belle  arriTed  without  any  fonheraocideat.  From  that 

Isle.    On  July  81  tbej  sailed  W.^  entered  the  time  he  lived  quietly,  either  at  St.  Halo  or  at 

channel  between  the  mainland  and  Anticosti,  the  Tillage  of  Limoilon ;  the  date  of  his  death  is 

which  he  called  Qe  de  TAssomption ;  sailed  np  unknown.    A  brief^  but  ioteresting  account  of 

the  river  St  Lawrence ;  saw,  Sept.  1,  the  month  his  expedition  appeared  anonymondy  in  1546. 

of  the  Sagnenay ;  and  on  Sept  14  came  to  the  The  Journals  of  the  two  Ist  journeys  of  Oartier 

entrance  of  a  river,  some  80  m.  below  Quebec,  are  inserted  in  the  8d  voL  of  Ramusio^s  Italian 

to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sainte  Oroiz.  cdlection  (Venice,  1565X  also  in  Maro  Lesear- 

nie  next  day  he  was  visited  by  Donnacona,  an  bot^s EuUnre  de  laNouuUe  France;  while  a  de- 

Algonqaitt  chief,  with  whom  he  was  enabled  scription  of  his  8d  journey  is  to  be  found  in  the 

to  converse,  the  2  Indians  whom  he  had  the  8d  vol.  of  Hakiuyt's  **'  Principal  NavigatiuU)'* 

Sevious  year  taken  from  Gaq>6  to  France  act-  ^.  (1600). 
ft  as  interpreters.  Leaving  his  2  larger  ships  OABTILAGE,  a  firm,  dastio  substance,  of 
8a»ly  moorod,  he,  with  the  Em^rillon,  sailed  an  apparently  homogeneous  structure,  bearing 
up  the  stream  as  far  as  Lake  St  Peter ;  there,  some  analogy  to  bone,  and  entering  largely  into 
his  farther  progress  being  interrupted  by  a  bar  the  composition  of  the  animal  skeleton ;  in  its 
in  the  river,  he  took  to  his  boat  with  8  volun-  intimate  structure  it  approaches  very  doeely  the 
teers,  and  on  Oct.  8  arrived  at  an  Indian  settle-  ceUnlar  tissues  of  vegetables.  It  constitutes  the 
ment  called  Hocbelaga,  which  he  called  Royal  rudimentary  skeleton  of  the  higher  molluscs, 
Mount,  whence  the  present  name  Montreal,  and  of  the  selachian  fishes,  hence  called  car- 
On  the  6th  he  left  Hochelaga  and  rejoined  bjs  tila^nous  fishes,  in  man  and  the  hi^ier 
ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sainte  Croix,  where  animals,  it  forms  the  internal  skeleton  at  the 
he  passed  the  winter.  With  his  men,  he  suf-  early  periods  of  life,  and  is  in  all  employed  as  a 
fered  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  but  above  nidus  for  the  development  of  bone.  The 
all  from  the  scurvy,  which  made  frightful  rav-  organic  basis  of  cartilage  is  a  variety  of  gelatine, 
ages  among  them ;  no  lees  than  26  soon  died ;  called  chondrine;  this,  like  gelatine,  in  a  watery 
and  out  of  110  still  surviving,  in  Feb.  1686,  only  solution  solidifies  on  coding,  and  may  be  pre- 
a  few  were  free  from  the  disease.  Owing  to  cipitated  by  alcohol,  creosote^  tannic  acid,  and 
the  redaction  of  their  number,  Oartier  decided  corrosive  sublimate,  and  is  notprecipitable  with 
to  abandon  the  Petite  Hermine,  which  vessel  ferrooyanide  of  potassium ;  bu^  unlike  gelatine, 
was  discovered  in  1848  embedded  in  the  mud.  it  is  precipitable  with  acetic  and  the  mineral 
After  having  taken  solemn  possession  of  the  and  other  acids,  with  alum,  persulphate  of  iron, 
land  in  the  name  of  Francis  I.,  by  erecting  a  and  acetate  of  lead.  True  cartilage  is  of  a 
cross  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  with  tiie  in*  white  or  bluish  white  appearance ;  fibro-carti- 
BcriptioD,  UrcmciMUi  primu^  Dei  gratia  Fra9^  lageisof  a  yellowish  color,  and  exhibits  a  fibrous 
coTum  rAP,  regnat,  he  sailed  May  6,  carrving  structure.  Temporary  cartilages  supply  the 
with  him  Donnacona  and  9  other  chiefs,  wbom  place  of  bone  in  early  life,  and  gradittUy  be- 
he  had  somewhat  treacherously  kidnapped;  come  ossified;  for  a  considerable  time  after 
went  through  the  channel  S.  of  Anticosti,  and  birth  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  are  compoeed 
the  straits  8.  of  Newfonndland,  and  once  more  chiefly  of  cartilage,  and  the  extremities  are  not 
reached  St  Malo,  July  16, 1636.  The  hardships  united  to  the  shafts  by  bone  until  about  the  20Ch 
which  had  been  incurred  daring  the  expedition  year.  Permanent  cartilages  are  divided  into  2 
were  not  encoaraging  to  colonization ;  bnt  at  kinds,  the  articalar  and  the  membranif<Hm ;  the 
lost  the  entreaties  of  Francis  de  La  Roque,  lord  skeleton  of  the  selachians  is  also  permanent  car- 
of  Boberval  in  Picardy,  prevailed ;  he  was  ap-  tilage.  Articalar  cartilages  cover  the  ends  of 
pointed  viceroy  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  <^  joints^ 
new  territories,  while  Oartier  preserved  the  title  either  a  thin  layer  between  almost  immovable 
of  captain-general  and  chief  pilot  of  the  king's  bones,  as  those  of  the  cranium,  and  ilium  and 
ships.  Five  vesseb  were  now  fitted  oat;  Oar-  sacrum,  or  inorosting  the  ends  in  the  free-mov- 
tier  sailed  with  2  of  them,  May  28,  1641;  he  ing  ball-and-socket  and  hinge  joints.  The  mem- 
was  soon  joined  by  the  8  others,  and  they  ar-  braniform  cartilages  have  no  relation  to  locomo- 
rived  at  Sainte  OroixAug.  28.  On  exploring  tion,  bnt  serve  to  keep  open  canals  or  |>a8sages  by 
the  neighboring  coimtry,  Oartier  found  a  better  the  mere  force  of  their  elasticity;  such  are  the 
harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river,  to  which  he  cartilages  of  the  external  ear,  nose,  edge  of  the 
took  8  of  his  ships,  while  the  2  others  returned  eyelids,  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  air-passages, 
to  France  after  landing  their  cargoes.  Oartier  The  distingnishiiig  characters  of  cartUage  are 
then  visited  Hochelaga  for  the  2d  time,  with  elasticity,  flexibility',  and  cohesive  power ;  it  is 
the  particular  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ob-  not  easily  broken,  and  will  speedily  resume  its 
stractions  to  farther  navigation.  The  winter  proper  shape  when  bent  by  accident  at  design, 
passed  in  gloom.  Toward  Uie  end  of  May,  1542,  These  varieties  of  cartilage,  except  the  articu- 
notbing  having  been  heard  fh>m  Boberval,  lar,  are  covered  with  a  flbrous  periehondrium, 
provisions  becoming  scarce,  and  the  savages  analogous  to  the  perioiteum  of  bones,  which 
evincing  unfavorable  feelings,  Oartier  sailed  for  serves  as  support  to  the  blood-vessels.  The 
France.    On  his  way  he  met  Boberval,  who  simplest  form  of  cartilage  consists  of  nudeated 
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oella,  large,  ovoid,  more  or  less  flattened  by  their  the  sjnoTial  membrane,  thongh  none  of  these 
mntual  contact ;  the  diminntiye  nucleus,  attach-  enter  its  substance,  the  nutrient  material  pass- 
ed to  tiie  cell  wall,  contains  a  minute  nucleolus ;  ing  from  cell  to  cell  by  imbibition ;  in  cartilages 
these  cells  are  scattered  irregularly  in  an  inter-  of  ossification  vessels  regularly  appear,  accom- 
cellular  substance,  or  hyaline  matrix,  which  panying  the  process  of  bone-formatioD.  Accord- 
contains  numerous  granules,  many  of  which,  ing  to  Hassali,  cartilage  cells  are  multiplied  in  2 
according  to  Hassali,  must  be  regarded  as  the  ways:  1,  by  the  division  of  a  single  cell  into  2 
cvtoblasts  from  which  new  cells  are  developed ;  or  more  parts,  each  becoming  a  distinct  cell ; 
the  amount  of  this  substance  is  greatest  in  the  2,  by  the  development  of  cytoblasts  in  the  in- 
taWy  developed  cartilage.  In  the  condensed  tercellular  substance,  or  in  the  parent  cells, 
margin  of  true  cartilage,  the  cells  are  compress-  constituting  a  true  reproduction,  constantly 
ed,  with  their  long  diameters  parallel  to  the  going  on.  In  this  multiplication  by  division, 
surface  they  cover;  when  ossification  begins  in  and  by  development  of  secondary  in  parent 
temporary  cartilage,  the  cells  become  disposed  cells,  cartilages  resemble  the  alga^  and  nerein 
in  rows,  as  described  in  the  article  on  ^Boms.  they  stand  ^one  in  the  animal  economy.  Oar- 
In  the  articular  cartilages  the  cells  are  arranged  tilage  cannot  be  regenerated;  fractured  sur- 
insmall  groups  in  an  abundant  hyaline  matrix;  faces  are  united  only  by  a  condensed  cellular 
they  measure  from  jj^  to  » j^  of  an  inch ;  in  their  tissue.  As  cartilages  do  not  contain  nerves  and 
deep  portions  these  cartilages  gradually  blend  vessels,  they  are  not  subject  to  Inflammation  and 
with  tiie  bone,  which  dips  unevenly  into  the  its  conseauences ;  the  so-called  ulceration  of 
substance  of  the  cartilage.  In  the  cartilages  of  cartilage  is  effected,  not  through  the  cartilage 
the  ribs  the  cells  are  larger  than  in  any  ot^er,  itself,  but  by  the  veraels  entering  it  from  bone 
being  from  -^j^  to  ^^  j^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  synovial  membrane,  and  occasioning  a  par- 
they  often  have  a  linear  arrangement,  and  are  tial  erosion. — ^There  is  a  form  of  tissue  whidi 
imbedded  in  a  very  abundant  intercellular  sub-  may  be  described  hei^,  as  it  differs  from  carti- 
stance,  which  sometimes  presents  a  distinctly  lage  chiefly  in  having  its  intercellular  substance 
fibrous  structure,  though  not  resembling  white  replaced  by  white  fibrous  tissue ;  it  is  therefore 
fibrous  tissues.  In  the  membraniform  carti-  called  fibro-cartilage.  It  occurs  principally 
lagea,  the  cells  are  very  numerous  in  proportion  in  the  joints,  where  its  strength  and  elasticity 
to  the  intercellular  substance,  which  is  so  fibrous  are  most  needed.  Its  color  is  white,  slightly 
in  its  character  in  the  external  ear  as  to  ap-  tinged  with  yellow,  with  the  shining  fibres  of 
proaoh  very  near  to  fibro-cartilage ;  the  ear  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue  quite  conspicuous;  its 
the  mouse  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  form,  and  consistence  varies  from  pulpy  to  very  dense. 
}Mresents  in  its  central  portion  a  series  of  six-  The  fibres  are  arranged  in  an  intricate  and  in- 
aded  cells  arranged  in  layers  one  above  the  terlaced  manner,  strongest  in  that  direction  in 
other,  resembling,  except  in  size,  the  transverse  which  the  greatest  toughness  is  required.  To 
section  of  the  pith  of  a  plant.  Oartilage  is  some-  the  strength  of  fibrous  tissue  is  added  the  elas- 
times  found  as  an  accidental  and  diseased  prod-  ticity  of  cartilage;  its  vessels  are  few  and  de- 
Qct.  Bnehandroma  is  a  tumor  attached  to  bone,  rived  from  adjacent  textures,  and  no  nerves 
containing  cells  like  those  of  cartilage,  and  others  have  been  detCMOted  in  it ;  its  sensibility  is  low, 
of  a  peculiar  form  resembling  the  lacun»  of  ^and  it  has  no  vital  contractility.  The  disks  be- 
bone.  In  the  articulations,  especially  in  the  tween  the  vertebrss  are  fibro-cartilage;  their 
knee  joint,  loose  rounded  bodies  are  often  found,  elasticity  diminishes  the  shocks  to  which  die 
of  a  cartilaginous  consistence,  frequently  as  spinal  column  is  necessarily  subjected ;  in  the 
large  as  the  knee-pan ;  these  interfere  with  the  whale  these  disks  are  very  large,  detached  from 
motions  of  joints,  and  are  sometimes  removed  by  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  more  or  less  ossified, 
operation.  The  cartilage  cells  of  reptiles  are  In  the  diarthrodial  joints,  as  in  the  sterno-clA> 
liurger  than  those  of  fishes,  being  largest  in  the  vicular,  temporo-maxillary,  and  knee  Joints, 
Bu-en;  in  birds  cartilage  is  very,  early  con-  there  are  fibrous  laminss,  f^  on  both  surfaces, 
verted  into  bone,  so  that  they  have  very  little  called  menitci;  in  these  the  circumference  is 
of  it  except  in  the  joints;  the  largest  cells  fibro-cartilagej  and  the  centre  more  cartila- 
in  the  mammals,  according  to  Mr.  Quekett,  ginous.  On  the  edges  of  the  shoulder  and  hip 
are  found  in  the  elephant.  Oartilage  belonss  joints  is  a  rim  of  fibro-cartilage,  giving  depth  to 
to  non-vascular  substances,  as  considerable  the  articular  castles.  In  the  grooves  in  bone 
masses  are  found  unpenetrated  by  a  single  for  the  lodgment  of  tendons  we  find  another  in- 
veasel;  articdar  cartilage  is  non- vascular,  stance  of  the  occurrence  of  fibro-cartilage. 
except  in  some  diseased  conditions  when  the  Fibro-cartilage  is  not  so  prone'  to  ossification  as 
presence  of  a  few  vessels  seems  to  have  the  simple  fibrous  structures ;  it  is  repmred  by 
been  detected ;  temporary  cartilage  also,  when  a  new  substance  of  similar  texture ;  in  coses  of 
in  small  mass,  has  no  vessels,  but  when  of  con-  false  joint  from  the  non-union  of  fhictured  bone, 
siderable  thickness,  the  delicate  extensions  of  the  broken  ends  are  sometimes  connected  by 
the  investing  perichondrium  penetrate  it  in  a  fibro-cartilage.  The  pubic  bones  at  the  sym- 
tortnous  manner ;  the  membraniform  resemble  physis  are  united  by  this  tissue.  Hbro-cartilage 
the  temporary  cartilages  in  respect  to  vascular-  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  true  cartilage,  and 
ity.  The  nutriment  of  articular  cartilage  is  yields  therefore  less  chondrine. — The  uses  of 
derived  from  the  vessels  of  the  joint,  and  from  cartilage  and  fibro-oartilage  are  entirely  of  a 
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maflhinicri  aatore;  Jbdr  ^bmbbam  hmhoir^  rtnBginfa  Ad  eartridfe-bgr  of  the iaHafay  lol- 

U/ adapted  for  tiMproiacCMm  of  otfBW  by  tbeir  dkr.«*»ln  gchifotiirt  and  acidiJiuie,  •  WoJek  cr 

aolidity,  ilexibilitx,  and  alaatieitj.    For  a  eom-  modOkNi  m  s  oomioe,  and  geoarijly  an  oraa- 

pleie  aooonnt  of  tba  inthnate  afemoturo  of  artky  meat  on  wbieh  Umto  k  eome  derioe  cr  in- 

vlar  oartilage,  the  reader  b  rtfarred  to  •  paper    aoriptfoa.      

by  Dr.   Joeeph  Leidy,  in  toL  ztiL  of  the  CARTOUCHE,  Lorn  DoMmgcs,  n  neted 

^American  Journal  of  Medieal  Sdeooca,"  new  Frenoh  robber,  bom  in  Paria  aboot  IMS,  died 

aerief^  and  to  tbe  works  of  MtQer,  Todd  and  Kor.  M,  ITSl.    He  oi^ganined  n  band  gf  d«a- 

Bowman,  Haaatll,  and  Qoekett.  peradoea,  whoae  robberies  and  vorden  spread 

CARTOON  (II  cartvnSf  from  Lat  ekmria,  terror  among  the  Parisians.  For  years,  in- 
paper),  apictnre  drawn  upon  tliiclc  paper,  with  deed,  notwithstanding  a  high  priee  had  been 
white  and  brown,  or  Uaclc,  and  intended  to  be  a  pnt  on  hia  head,  he  baffled  the  police,  and 
model  fbr  a  fresco,  or  for  tapestry.  When  the  was  hot  aeddentaUy  arrested.  Hia  trial,  wbieh 
cartoon  u  naed,  its  back  is  covered  with  black  lasted  for  sevenl  monttis,  created  a  deep  semar 
lead,  and  being  placed  against  the  wall  or  can-  tion ;  and  an  immense  crowd  gathered  to  wit- 
Tsa,  the  ootlines  are  traced  with  a  pointed  in-  ness  his  ezeention.  He  was  Iwoken  on  the 
strunsot.  Sometimes  the  ontUnes  are  pricked  wheel  alive ;  bnt  to  the  last  moment  the  pabBe 
thronglL  and  a  cdoring  matter  mbbed  over  it.  and  himself  were  nnder  tbe  impresnon  that  he 
Or,  by  drawing  intersecting  lines  on  both  the  would  be  forcibly  rescoed  by  his  companioiiflL 
cartoon  and  the  canvas,  forming  aqnares  eqoal  CARTRIDGE,  a  paper,  parchment,  or  flan- 
in  size,  by  their  guidance,  a  copy  may  be  made  nel  case  orbagcoafaiining  the  exact  quantity  of 
correct  in  position  and  proportion.  Cartoons  gunpowder  used  for  the  charge  of  a  iire^om, 
exhibit  the  greatest  efforts  of  eome  of  the  and  to  whidi,  in  some  instances,  the  projectile 
masters  in  painting.  There  are  7  by  Raphael,  is  attached.  Blank  cartridge,  for  small  ann^ 
now  in  Hampton  Court  England,  which  prob-  does  not  contain  a  bullet;  ball  cartridge  does» 
ably  are  not  excelled  in  completeness  and  In  all  mall-arm  cartridge  the  paper  is  used  aa 
beauty  by  any  paintings  in  existeDoe.  Leo  X.  a  wad,  and  rammed  down.  The  cartridge  for 
employed  Raphael  to  make  dsaigna  for  tapes-  the  French  lfini6  and  British  Enfield  riiie  is 
try,  and  S  sets  were  finished  in  tapestry  at  steeped  in  grease  at  one  end,  so  as  to  facilitate 
Arras  in  Flanders.  One  set,  supposed  to  have  ramming  down.  That  of  the  Prussian  needla 
been  originally  26  in  number,  was  sent  to  gun  contains  also  the  fulminating  compositioii 
Rome,  and  was  carried  away  twice:  first  in  exploded  by  the  action  of  the  needle.  Cartridges 
1626,  afterward  restored  entire;  the  second  for  cannon  are  aener&Uy  made  of  flannel  or 
time  in  1798,  and  all  but  one  restored  in  1814,  other  light  woolun  doth.  In  some  services, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  for  those  for  field  service  at  least  have  the  projeo- 
the  gold  used  in  its  making.  The  cartoons  tile  attached  to  the  cartridge  by  means  of  a 
themselves  were  kept  as  lumber  in  the  foetory  wooden  bottom  whenever  practicable ;  and  the 
in  flandera,  until,  on  the  recommendation  of  French  have  partially  introduced  this  system 
Rubens,  Chsrles  I.  of  England  purchased  the  7  even  into  their  naval  service.  The  Britidi  still 
which  had  escaped  destruction.  They  were  have  cartridge  and  shot  separated,  in  field  aa 
much  iniured  by  being  pricked  and  cut  in*  well  as  in  naval  and  siege  artillery. — An  inge- 
tracing  tnem  for  the  csnvas.  When  the  royal  niousmethodofmakingpq>er  cartridges  wittioat 
collection  was  sold,  these  cartoons  were  pre*  seams  has  been  lately  intioduoed  into  the  royal 
served  to  England  by  Cromwell's  q[»ecial  arsenal,  Woolwich,  England.  MetalKo  cyiin« 
command.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  XL  drical  hoUow  moulds,  Just  large  enough  for  a 
they  were  consigned  to  neglect,  but  William  UI.  cartridge  to  slip  over,  are  perforated  with  a 
had  them  pUced  in  Hampton  Court  They  rep-  multitude  of  small  holes,  and  being  introduced 
resent  tbe  foUowinff  snojects :  ^  Paul  preach-  into  the  soft  pulp  of  which  cartridge  paper  is 
ing  at  Athens,**  Uie  *'  Death  of  Ananias,'*  made,  and  then  connected  with  an  exhamted 
'^Elymas  tbe  Sorcerer  struck  with  Blindness,**  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  are  immediately  oover- 
**  Christ  Delivering  the  Keys  to  St  Peter,**  edwitii  a  thin  layer  of  the  pulp.  This,  on  being 
the  *' Sacrifice  at  Lystra,**  tbe  *' Apostles  heal-  dried,  is  a  complete  pi^r  tube.  The  moulds 
ing  the  sick  in  the  Teraple,**  and  the  ^  Mira-  are  arranged  many  together ;  and  each  one  ia 
cnloQs  Draught  of  Fishes.**^  Two  cartoons  provided  with  a  worsted  cover,  like  the  finger 
of  Raphael,  smd  to  belong  to  a  set  which  of  a  glove,  upon  which  the  puJp  collects,  and 
was  sent  to  Flanders,  are  in  the  possession  of  this  being  taken  off  with  it  serves  as  the  lining 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  Pahuczo  Gusltieri  with  which  the  best  cartridges  are  provided.-— 
at  Orvieto  contains  a  vslnable  collection  of  ear*  A  kind  of  cartridge  is  in  use  for  sporting  pieoesi 
toons  by  Domenichini,AnnibsIeCarracci,Fnui-  made  of  a  network  of  wire  containing  the 
ceschini,  Albani,  d^  In  the  Ambroeian  library  shot  only.  It  is  included  in  an  outer  caae  of 
at  Milan  is  the  original  cartoon  of  RaphaeVs  paper.  The  charge  of  shot  is  mixed  with  bone 
*^  School  of  Athens,"  the  fresco  of  which  is  in  dust  to  give  compactness.  When  the  piece  is 
the  Vatican.  fired,  the  that  are  carried  along  to  a  moch 

CARTOUCH,  (Fr.  earU>uche\  in  old  military  greater  distance  without    acattering  than  Sf 

works,  used  sometimes  as  synonymous  with  case  charged  in  any  other  way. 

orgrapeshot    It  is  also  now  and  then  uaed  to  OABTWRIGHT,ED]cum>,anXn^iabc]nigy- 
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man^  inventor  of  the  power  loom,  bom  at  Mara-  Mainl j  throogli  his  inatrnmentality  the  citiseod 
ham,  NottiDghamshirey  April  24,  1748,  died  of  Birmingham  were  induced  to  elect  a  delegate 
Oct.  80, 1828.  Being  intended  for  the  oharoh  claiming  a  seat  in  parliament  nnder  tiie  name  <tf 
he  received  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  soon  their  le^afcorial  attorney,  although  that  oitj, 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession.  His  the  8d  m  the  kingdom,  had  no  representation 
early  life  was  passed  in  lettered  ease,  and  was  in  that  hody.  For  his  share  in  this  prooeedinc^ 
especially  devoted  to  poetical  composition.  Oartwright  was  tried  for  sedition,  and  fin^ 
During  the  snmmer  of  1784  happening  to  he  £100.  Again,  when  proouring  signatures  in  Hnd<* 
at  Katlock,  he  had  a  conversatioa  with  some  dersfield  to  a  mammoth  petition,  he  was  arrest- 
gentlemen  from  Manchester  on  the  euhject  of  ed  on  a  charge  of  ezeiting  to  riot,  but  released, 
mechanical  weaving;  He  had  never  till  now,  The  English  liberals  pUeed  moch  reliance  in 
in  his  40th  year,  taken  any  interest  ia  me-  the  integrity  of  his  purposes.  Sir  William 
ohanics,  but  by  April  of  the  succeeding  year,  Jones  declared  that  his  deoLuration  of  the  peo- 
he  had  his  first  power  loom  in  ranning  order.  |^e*s  rights  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 
The  invention  was  opposed  equally  by  spinners  xox,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  declared  that 
and  their  workmen.  The  one  class  saw  in  it  a  few  men  united  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the 
machine  that  would  deprive  them  of  bread  J  the  peoples'  constitutional  ri^ts,  with  such  high 
other  feared  it  was  a  device  that  would  dimmish  intculigenocL  and  such  conscientious  views, 
their  profits.  A  mob  set  fire  to  the  first  factory  Byron,  in  tne  house  of  lords,  declared  that  his 
and  burned  it  with  500  spindles.  Improvements  long  life  had  been  spent  in  one  unceasing  strngr 
were  added  to  the  original  macmne,  and  it  gle  far  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  His  views 
slowly  made  Its  way.  For  many  yeorSj  however,  on  the  American  revolution  were  snmmed  up 
Oartwright  derived  no  pecuniary  benefit  from  in  this  sentence :  ^^  The  liberty  of  man  is  not 
his  invention.  He  patented  several  other  ma*  derived  firom  charters  bat  from  God,  and  is 
ohinesyof  which  the  principMsl  was  one  for  wool-  original  in  every  man."  He  was  one  of  the 
combing.  Numerous  societiea  awarded  him  earliest  who  maintained  the  doctrine  that  the 
premiums,  but  he  received  no  substantial  bene^  dave  trade  was  piracy.  Abronse  statue  is  erect' 
fit  firom  any  of  his  inventions  until  1807,  when,  ed  in  his  honor  in  Burton-crescent,  London, 
on  the  memorial  of  the  principal  cotton  spinneoL  His  li&  was  published  by  his  niece  (2  vols.  8  vo. 
parliament  voted  him  £10,000.  Thissom  placed  Lond.,  1826). 

him  in  easy  eircnmstances.  He  devoted  his  time  OABTWBIOHT,  TsoiCAS,  a  Prndtan  divine^ 
to  experiments  in  the  adaptation  of  steam  born  in  Hertfordshire  about  1685,  died  Dea  27, 
power  to  boats  and  carriageai  but  died  without  1608.  He  studied  divinity  at  8t.  John's  col* 
attaimngany  important  result.  lege.  Oamhridge;  afterward  he  turned  his  at- 
OABTWkIGHT,  Johh,  elder  brother  of  tention  to  the  le^  profession,  and  became 
the  preoedinff,  an  En^ish  political  reformer,  dark  to  a  counsellor  at  law.  Eventually,  how- 
wss  bora  at  Maraham,  Kottinghamshire,  174(^  ever,  hereturaed  to  the  univeisity,  and  was  ches- 
ted Sept  28,  1824.  At  the  age  of  18  he  en  f^low  of  6t  John's  in  1560.  In  1670  he  was 
entered  the  navy,  but  at  85  was  still  a  lien-  chosen  Lady  ICarsaret's  reader  of  divinity,  and 
tenant  Meantime  the  stragrie  between  Brit^  while  he  occupied  that  chair  he  provoked  the 
sin  and  her  colonies  enlisted  hia  sympathies  hostility  of  8ir  William  Oecil  and  Dr.  Whitgift, 
iot  the  Americans.  In  1774  he  published  his  by  the  constancy  with  which  he  advocated  the 
sentiments  in  an  essay  entided  ^^ American  i^iritan  doctrines  and  discipline;  and  in  1571, 
IndqpMndenoe,  the  Glory  and  Interest  of  Great  when  the  latter  became  vice-chancellor  of  the 
Britain.'*  At  the  same  time,  he  requested  nniversi^,  he  wss  deprived  of  his  professorship, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  rather  than  and,  in  the  following  year,  of  his  fellowship, 
fight  agMust  the  colonists,  lord  Howe  vainly  He  now  repaired  to  the  continent,  where  he 
attempted  to  shake  his  resolution'  in  this  re-  became  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  Pn- 
spect  Having  retired-  to  Hottinc^iamshircL  ritan  divhiee  in  the  Protestant  universities  of 
where  he  possessed  some  property,  the  lora  Europe,  and  subsequently  was  chosen  minister 
lieutenant  gave  him  a  commission  aa  migor  to  the  En^h  merchants  at  Antwerp  and  Mid- 
in  the  militia.  His  appointment  gave  great  dlebuigh.  At  the  end  of  2  years,  at  the 
ofience  to  the  government,  who  signified  their  solicitation  of  his  friends,  ho  returaed  to 
disapprobation  so  pointedly  to  the  lord  Hen*'  Endand,  and  published  a  second  admonition  to 
tenant  that  he  refused  Oartwright  the  nsnal  parliament  in  behalf  of  the  Puritans.  A  pro- 
step  of  promotion  to  the  lientenant-colonelov,  tracted  controvenaj  with  Whitgift,  afterward 
althou^  5  successive  vacancies  occurred  m  tfehbiahop  of  Oanterbury,  was  the  result  of  his 
that  omce.  Finally  he  retired  from  the  regi-  publication,  and  Oartwright  had  again  to  ex- 
ment,  1792.  About  this  time  he  removed  to  patriate  hunsctf  to  escape  from  his  opponent 
Lincolnshire.  His  name  now  beoomes  prom^  While  abroad,  he  officiated  as  minister  to  Eng- 
inent  in  the  history  of  parliamentaiy  reform,  liah  communities.  In  1580  James  YI.  of  Scot- 
He  contended  for  annual  parliaments  and  nni-  land  ofi^red  him  a  professorship  in  tiie  univer- 
versal  suffrage.  These  he  supported  with  voice  sity  of  St  Andrew's,  which  Oartwright  declined, 
and  pen,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Jebb,  Gran-  He  was  imprisoned  on  his  voluntary  return, 
viUe  Sharpe,  Horae  Tooke,  Hardy,  Thelwall,  but  was  released  tlirongh  the  influence  of  Bur- 
Oobbett,  Huxit,  and  other  liberals  of  the  day.  leigh  and  Leicester.    I«ieester  made  him  mas* 
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ter  of  the  hoipitil  whidi  lie  had  founded  at  O07X  ^  ▼ola^  Dreaden,  1828;  Forfefim^Mi  4her 

Warwick,    He  waa  affain  committed  to  priaoa  Hifeholof^  (Prelectiona  on  Psychology),  L«p- 

at  various  periods,  and  did  not  obtain  his  liber-  aic,    1881 ;    Br^fe   Hher   Landtehaftmakrei 

ty  nntil  1592,  when  he  waa  reinstated  in  haa  (Letters  on  Landscape  Painting),  Leipdo,  18S1 ; 

mastership  of  the  Warwick  hospital,  and  waa  Symbclik  dsr  menichUeken  Oe»taU  (Symbolism 

again  permitted  to  preaeh.    His  *' Confutation  of  the  Human  Form),  1863. 

of  the  Khemish  Traiudation,  Glosses,  and  Anno-  CARUS,  ICabccb  AauMUva,  a  Roman  em- 

tationa  on  the  New  Testament,'*  waa  not  pub-  peror,  bom  about  A.  D.  222,  died  288.    His 

lished  till  after  his  death,  in  1618.     He  waa  nther  waa  an  African,  and  his  mother  a  noUe 

also  thd  author  of  aeyerai  other  works.  Roman  lady.    He  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 

OARUPANO,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  on  the  the  l^ons^  on  the  assassination  of  Probus,  282i 

coast  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  finely  situated  at  the  He  caused  Justice  to  be  executed  upou  the 

openiDff  of  2  valleya,.  in  the  province  of  Cuma-  assassins.    He  gained  a  sional  rictory  over  the 

na,  within  a  few  miles  of  Cariaco.   Its  harbor  ia  Sarmatianii^  and  prosecuted  the  war  against  the 

defended  by  a  battery,  and  it  haa  considerable  Persiansi    Undertaking  the  campaign  in  mid- 

traffic  in  horses  and  mules.    Pop.  about  8,000.  winter,  uad  making  a  rapid  march  tiirongh 

CARU8,  Kabl  GusrAV.  a  German  physician  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  he  ravaged  Mesopota- 
and  naturalist,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Jan.  8, 1789.  mia,  made  himself  master  of  Seleucia,  and  csr- 
After  pursuing  the  uaoal  course  of  study  ried  his  arms  beyond  the  T1griS|  where  he  died 
in  the  gymnasium  and  university  of  hb  native  anddenly  in  hb  camp, 
place,  he  devoted  himself  to  chemistry,  with  a  CARVAJAL,  ToMAa  Joei  Goszaubs,  a  Spsn- 
view  of  rendering  his  knowledge  useful  in  the  ish  stateeman  and  anthor,  bom  in  Seville,  Deo. 
workshop  of  his  fkther,  who  waa  a  dyer.  He  21, 1758,  died  Kov.  9, 1884^  He  was  t^point- 
aoon,  however,  left  chemistry  for  medicine,  and  ed  in  1796  govemor  of  the  .new  colonies  in 
gradnated  as  M.  D.,  in  Leipno,  in  1811.  En-  Sierra  Horena  and  Andalusia;  protested  against 
gaged  aa  teacher  in  the  university,  he  was  the  the  Ftench  invasion  of  Spun  ia  1808;  from 
first  to  deliver  there  a  distinct  course  of  lectures  1809  to  1811  served  as  commissary  in  the  Span- 
on  comparative  anatomv.  In  1818  he  was  ap-  iah  army  against  Bonaparte ;  in  1813  became 
pointed  to  the  French  hospital  established  at  minister  of  finance;  rehnquished  these  offices 
Pfofiendorf,  near  Leipaic,  and  by  hb  devotion  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  royal  univer- 
to  hb  patients  contracted  a  severe  illness.  The  rity  of  Isidro,  where  he  became  involved  in  dif- 
foUowmg  year,  on  the  reorganiaation  of  the  ficulties  by  establbhing  a  professorship  of  oon- 
medico-chirnrgical  academy  of  Dresden*  he  waa  atitutional  law.  He  was  arrested  and  detained 
appointed  professor  of  midwifery,  and  at  the  in  prison  from  1816  to  1820,  when  the  revolution 
same  time  had  the  clinical  direction  of  the  ly-  reinstated  hhn  at  San  Isidro.  A  counter  revo- 
ing-in  hospitaL  In  1827  Cams  resigned  hb  lution  brought  hb  opponents  into  power,  and 
professorship  on  being  appointed  physician  to  he  waa  exiled  from  1828  to  1827.  However, 
the  king  of  Saxony,  with  Uie  title  of  royal  and  at  the  time  of  hb  death  he  waa  member  of  the 
medical  councillor.  He  continued,  however,  to  supreme  council  of  war,  of  the  military  depart* 
lecture,  and  in  1827  delivered  a  course  of  lee-  ment  of  the  Spanish  and  Indian  boards^  and  a 
tures  on  anthropology,  and  in  1829  on  psychol-  grandee  of  Spain.  He  learned  Hebrew  at  the 
ogy,  which  added  greatly  to  hb  previous  repu-  age  of  57  in  order  to  tranalate  the  Psalms, 
tation.  In  the  latter  year  he  attended  Prince  Thb  translation  haa  gained  for  him  a  high 
Frederic  Angostus,  the  present  king  of  Sax-  reputation  for  poetical  power,  which  he  evinoed 
ony,  on  his  tour  through  Switzerland  and  Italy,  also  in  several  original  productiona. 
Beside  hb  professional  and  scientific  labors,  Dr.  CARYALHO,  Joet  da  Silta.,  a  Portugnese 
Cams  b  a  painter  of  marked  talent;  many  ci  statesman,  born  in  Beira  in  1782,  died  Feb.  ^ 
his  pictures  are  much  esteemed  by  amateurs.  1845.  He  was  a  member  of  the  regency  and 
The  reputation  of  Cams  rests  mainly  on  hb  dis-  appointed  minister  of  justice  until  1823,  when, 
covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  insects^  on  the  downfidl  of  the  constitutional  govem- 
for  which  he  received  a  prize  from  the  French  ment>  of  which  he  was  a  foremost  chan^ion, 
academy  of  sciences,  and  hb  contributiona  to  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  flight  to  En^and, 
the  history  of  development  in  animals.  Hb  where  he  remained  until  1826,  when  he  re- 
principal  works  are  Vertuch  einer  DanteUung  turned  to  Lisbon,  but  Don  Miguers  snooess 
des  HfervenBysteiJU,  und  inbeiondere  de$  Gehinu  again  compelled  him  to  leave.  Eventnally  he 
(Essay  on  tbe  Nervous  System,  and  particularly  was  named  a  member  of  the  council  of  goar- 
on  the  Brain),  Leipsic,  1814;  LehrJmch  der  Zo-  dianship  instituted  by  Don  Pedro  for  the  yonng 
ot<mii0  (Manual  of  Zodtomy),  with  20  plates  en-  queen  Donna  Maria,  and  succeeded  in  nego- 
gravcd  by  himself,  Leipsic,  1820 ;  Erl&utenmg%  tiating  the  first  English  loan  for  PortagaL 
Tafeln  zur  rergltichendsn  AnatomU  (Explana-  Having  accompanied  Don  Pedro  to  the  Azores, 
tory  Tables  for  Comparative  Anatomy),  8  vols.,  he  filled,  on  his  retum  to  Portugal,  important 
Leipsic,  1826-^Hl ;  [Td^er  dm  Bluthreulavf  der  offices,  and  became  finance  minbter  in  1882. 
Inseeten  (On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  In  1835  he  retired  with  the  Palmella  adwinis- 
Insects),  Leipsic,  1827;  Orundsuge  der  ©«•-  tration,  and  was  presently  obliged  to  retire 
gUichenden  Anatomie  und  PhyHologie  (Prin*  to  England,  where  he  remained  until  18S^ 
ciples  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ph  j^ol*  when  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed. 
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(OABY  AXHO  Y  MfXLO.    See  Pombal.  ported  the  address  to  the  king,  lords,  and  oom- 

CARVALLO,  Manuel,  a  Ohilian  statesmazi,  mons,  on  the  principles  of  taxation;  and  in 
bom  at  Santiago  in  June,  1808.  He  received  a  1770  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  ^^  mercantile 
superior  edncaaon ;  devoted  himself  from  his  association,''  which  pledged  its  members  to  use 
earliest  youth  to  literary  pursuits,  and  at  the  no  British  fabrics  thereafter,  the  design  being 
same  time  to  the  study  and  the  practice  of  the  to  resist  by  practical  measures  the  encroach- 
law.  In  1880  he  became  chief  clerk  of  the  con-  ments  of  the  government  In  1778  he  was  one 
gress  of  plenipotentiaries  in  his  native  town,  of  the  celebrated  committee  of  correspondence 
He  was  also  appointed  chief  derk  of  .the  state  by  which  the  colonies  were  united  into  one 
department,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  Chili  great  league  against  parliament ;  in  the  follow- 
house  of  representatives.  Afterward  he  was  ing  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Washington,  which  appointed  delegates  to  the  general  con- 
where  for  some  time  he  held  the  position  of  gress ;  and  he  served  with  great  distinction 
chargSd'affairesofGhilineartlieir.S.  govern-  in  the  convention  of  1776.  As  chairman 
ment  In  1885,  on  his  return  home,  he  devoted  of  tbe  committee  of  the  whole,  he  reported 
hims^  ezcluavely  to  the  law,  in  which  he  ac-  the  resolutions  instructing  the  Virginia  dele- 
quirea  eminence,  and  many  of  the  more  compli-  gates  in  congress  to  propose  independence,  and 
cated  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  conn-  from  his  lips  fell  the  declaration  of  Jefferson, 
sel  were  embodied  by  him  in  a  permanent  pub-  the  bill  of  rights  of  Mason,  and  the  first  con- 
lioation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  committee  for  stitution  of  Virginia.  When  the  state  govem- 
the  reform  of  the  Chilian  codes,  of  the  faculty  ment  was  organized  under  this  constitution, 
of  law  and  political  sciences  of  the  university  he  was  returned  to  the  senate,  where  he  pre- 
of  Santiago,  but  he  chiefiy  excels  as  an  inter-  sided  with  great  dignity  and  efficiency.  At 
national  lawyer.^  In  1846  he  resided  again  for  this  time  occurred  the  incident  with  which  his 
some  time  as  minister  at  Washington.  name  is  most  generally  connected.   The  scheme 

CARVER,  John,  first  governor  of  Plymouth  of  a  dictatorship  had  been  broached,  and  with- 
oolony,  bom  in  England,  date  unknown,  died  out  his  knowledge  or  consent,  Patrick  Henry 
in  April,  1621.  He  had  quitted  bis  country  was  spoken  of  for  the  post.  In  the  midst  of 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  had  established  the  general  agitation  Col  Cary  met  Mr.  Henry's 
himself  at  Leyden,  whence  he  was  sent  to  effect  half-brother  in  the  lobby  of  the  assembly,  and 
a  treaty  with  the  Virginia  company  oonoeming  said  to  him :  *^  8ir,  I  am  told  that  your  brother 
territory  in  K.  America.  He  obtained  a  patent  wishes  to  be  dictator.  Tell  him  from  me,  that 
in  1619,  and  proceeded  to  N.  America  m  the  the  day  of  his  appointment  shall  be  the  day  of  his 
Mayflower  with  101  colonists.  After  a  danger-  death,  for  he  shall  find  my  dagger  in  his  heart 
ous  voyage  they  arrived  at  Plymouth,  where  before  the  sunset  of  thM  day."  The  project 
Carver  was  unanimously  elected  governor.  He  was  speedily  abandoned.  CoL  Cary  soon  after- 
managed  the  affiurs  of  the  in&nt  colony  with  ward  retired  to  his  estate  of  Ampthill,  in 
prudence,  and  exhibited  great  address  in  his  Chesterfield,  where  he  died,  greatly  respected 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  but  died  within  and  beloved.  His  family  was  of  noble  extrac- 
4  montlis  after  landing.  tion,  descended  from  Henry  Lord  Hunsdon; 

CARVER,  JoKATHAV,  an  American  travel*  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Col.  Cary  was 
ler,  born  at  Btillwater,  Conn.,  in  1782,  died  In  himself  the  heir  apparent  of  the  barony.  In 
London  in  1780.  He  abandoned  the  study  of  person  he  was  short  of  stature,  but  possessed 
medicine  for  a  military  life,  and  was  in  all  the  great  personal  beauty.  His  features  were  small 
wars  by  which  the  Canados  came  into  the  pos-  and  delicately  chiselled ;  his  eye  remarkable 
session  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  peace  he  un-  for  a  very  peculiar  brightness,  as  his  portrait 
dertook  to  explore  the  interior  of  K.  America,  shows.  He  was  a  good  representative  of  the 
and  to  open  new  channels  of  commerce.  He  former  race  of  Virginia  planters,  delighting  in 
crossed  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  and  re-  agricultural  pursuits,  in  blooded  horses,  and 
turned  to  Boston  in  1768,  having  travelled  about  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  which  he  imported 
7,000  miles.  Proceeding  to  England,  he  un-  from  England,  and  attended  to  with  great  care. 
suocesBfully  solicited  from  the  king  r^uital  of  In  character  he  was  a  man  of  singular  courage ; 
Ms  expenses,  and  aid  in  publishing  his  charts  his  serene  increpidity  shrunk  from  no  peril, 
and  journals.  He  was  oven  commanded  to  de-  and  counted  no  cost  where  his  honor  or  rights 
liver  up  his  papers^  now  ready  for  publication,  were  concerned.  From  tlus  trait  of  his  char- 
as  being  the  property  of  the  government,  and  acter  he  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  *^  Old 
was  obliged  to  repurchase  his  papers  from  .the  Iron,"  a  name  which  still  clings  to  him  in  Vir- 
booksellcr  to  whom  he  had  sold  them.  Ten  ginia,  where  his  memory  is  held  in  high  respect. 
years  afterward  he  publi^d  an  account  of  hia  CARY,  Hexbt  Fbanois,  an  English  writer, 
travels.  bom  in  1772.  died  in  Sept.  1844.    He  early 

CARY,  Col.  Arohibald,  a  Virginia  patriot  distinguished  himself  by  an  original  ode  on  the 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Virginia  about  1780,  misfortunes  of  Poland,  and  having  entered  Ox- 
died  Sept.  1786.  He  early  became  a  mem-  ford  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  study  of 
ber  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  where  he  ranked  the  modern  European  languages.  His  transla- 
with  the  first  intellects  of  the  epoch.  In  tion  into  blank  verse  of  tne  Vvoina  Oammedia 
1764  he  served  on  the  conmiittee  which  r^-  of  Dante  has  gained  him  celebrity  among  all 
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readers  of  the  English  toiigii&  This  great  werk  hishandtolCir.AAhmniiyjajiBgaahedidaD,^! 

did  not,  however,  attraot  umoh  attention  nntil  gire  the  pledge,  flir;  I  acknowledge  my  error, 

Ooleridge  hroaght  it  into  notioe  by  hie  com*  and  cheerfully  sobmit  to  the  kwsol  the  society. 

mendationsL    Oary  also  traodated  the  ^Birds  **  Heneeforth,  I  stand  by  her  stde,  ao  Mp  mo 

of  Anstophanea.  and  some  odea  of  Pindar.    Hia  GodP    Some  8  or  4  yean  kter,  when  Mr. 

eontinoatioa  oi^  Johnson's  "Lirea  of  the  En^iah  Ashmon  found  himself  worn  ont^his  ineea- 

Poets,''  and  hb  *'  Livea  of  the  Early  Frenoh  aant  toil  in  that  deadly  dimate,  he  sailed  for 

Poets,"  are  meritorions  prod«etk>os;  the  hit-  the  U.  &,  in  Sept.  183«,  leaving  the  entire  eoiw 

ter  were  pnblished  aoonymooaly  ia  the  ^'Lon*  trol  of  the  colony  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gary. 

don  Magarine."     Fnwi  1826  he  was  assiafe-  The  exploaioA  of  a  cask  of  powder  in  a  build- 

ant  librarian  of  the  British  maseom  for  six  log,  where  he  was  maknagpreparatlona  to  repel 

yeara.    He    paUished  carefully  revised  edi-  an  aasaah  made  by  the  natives^  killed  hnn. 

tions  of  Pope,  Ck>wper,  Milton,  ThoBiaoi^  and  0ABTAT1DE8,  in  avchiteetitfe,  female  fig* 

Toong.  vroa  which  sn^wrta  roof  in  lien  of  colimaiaer 

CART,  Bey.  LoTT,  bom  a  slave,  near  Rich*  pilartsn.    The  story  is  that  the  inhabitants  of 

mond,  Ya.,  hi  1780,  died  at  Monrovia,  Kov.  8,  Oaiya,  an  Arcadian  viUage,  joined  the  Psnians 

1828.    In  his  yonth  he  became  viciooa  and  pro-  after  the  battle  of  Thennopylsi;  after  the  de- 

fjftoe,  bat  in  his  27th  year  he  waa  converted  leat  of  the  Permana  the  con&deraU  Grsdcs  do- 

and  joined  the   Baptist  chnrch.     With  the  stroyed  Oarya,  pat  the  mide  inhabitaiiCa  to 

chtftge  in  his  character  came  ib»  thirst  for  deaUi,  and  enakved  the  women.    Bcalptore  in 

knowledge.    Possessed  of  a  high  order  of  na^  coamMDMration  of  their  infamy  made  nse  of 

live  talent,  he  soon  learned  to  read  aad  write,  representstionB  of  these  women  to  soatain  roofir 

and  after  a  time  he  began  to  preach  to  hia  and  heavy  saMfineambent  weights, 

coantrymen  with  great  acceptance.    He  ano-  OAflA  SANTA,  the  *^  holy  honae  ^'  of  Lofet- 

oeeded  in  raisiag  by  extra  work  $8(0,  with  to,  in  which  the  Bleased  Virgin  ia  said  to  have 

whidi  he  redeemed  himself  and  his  2  children  dwelt  at   Nasareth,     According  to  Gatholic 

from  alaveiT.    He  waa  then  emph>yed  in  a  to-  Iraditico,  angels  bore  it  away  from  Naaureth  in 

bacco  warehooae  at  a  aaJary  of  $800,  and  snb-  1221,  and  placed  it  near  Tersato^  in  Dahnada, 

seqoently  of  fl^OOO  per  aannm.    In  1815  he  whence,  B  yean  afterward,  it  waa  truisported  to 

became  mnch  interested  in  Africa  and  in  the  thecoaatcf  Italy,  near  BecanatL  Eight  months 

establiahment  of  missiona  there.    When  the  ktertt  waa  removed  1,000  paces  nearer  the  town, 

journal  of  Measrs.  MiUs  and  Bai^geas,  who  had  It  changed  ita  position  agwi  to  the  lands  of  a 

been  aent  oat  toexplcwe  the  country  and  aecore  a  noble  lady  named  Lanretta,  and  fixed  ilaelf  on 

site  for  a  colony,  was  pablished,  Mr.  Caiy  read  the  qiot  where  the  town  of  Loretto  has  ainoe 

it  with  great  intersBtJAad  in  company  with  a  been  built    The  hoose  is  82  feet  long,  18  feet 

friend,  O^lin  Tesge,  determined  to  emigrate  to  bread,  and  18  fbet  high,  with  a  heavy  ardied 

Africa.    He  sailed  aooordia^y  in  Feb.  1821,  root    It  has  no  foundations,  ia  boOt  of  brick 

and  was  instrumental  ia  the  removal  of  the  similar  in  cdor  and  texture  to  varietiea  fomid 

colonists  from  their  first  unheslthy  poeitioa  in  Palsetine,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall.    The 

to  Cape  Mesurado,  now  Monrovia.    Faitbfol,  interior  is  adorned  with  paintings  in  the  Byzan*> 

energetic,  and   intelligent,  he  waa  now  the  tine  a^le,  now  nearly  effiiced,  and  this  ckeom- 

leader  in  the  erection  of  cabins  for  the  settlera,  stance  is  supposed  to  confirm  the  account  given 

then  ielling   trees,  prescribing  for  the  sick,  by  histcmans  that  St.  Helena  adorned  It  b^bre 

preaching  to  his  countrymen,  or  fighting  bravely  its  removal  from  Palestine.    In  a  nit^e,  finr- 

agaiost  the  savages  who  had  determined  to  ex-  meriy  of  mosaic  gold  work  enriehed  with  pre- 

terminate  them.    Once,  when  the  colonista  had  ttous  stones,  but  now  of  silver  gilt  and  filagree 

become  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of  the  colo-  work,  is  the  ancient  statue  of  the  'Vngin,  inade 

nization  society  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  thur  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  removed  to  Lo- 

lands,  Mr.  Gary  took  sides  with  them  against  retto  aimnltaneoudy  with  the  hoose.    It  was 

the  agent,  Mr.  Ashmun,  although  peraonally  carried  to  Paris  in  Feb.  1797,  restored  b^  Na* 

his  friend.    It  waa  a  tune  of  gloom,  of  doubt,  poleon  L  to  Pins  YII.,  and  by  that  pontifr  en- 

of  trial ;  but  the  calm,  firm  spirit  of  Ashmun  liched  with  mrecious  stones,  and  carried  back 

rose  above  the  gloom.    Although  aware  that  to  Loretto,  Dec  8,  1802.     Several  apostolic 

the  colonists  had  some  reason  for  oomnhdnt,  ho.  constitations  set  forth  that  the  house  of  Loretto 

fait  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  obeoience  to  is  that  in  which  the  Saviour  became  incarnate, 

the  company ^8  orders  until  they  coaldbe  modi-  It  has  ever  been  a  Ikvorite  olgect  of  devotion 

fied,  and  that  tbi»  could  only  be  efEbcted  by  for  Oatholic  pilffrims. 

appMls  to  their  reason  and  judgment    He  ao»  OASABIANGA,  Loum,  aFrench naval  officer 

cordingly  stated  to  them  clearly  and  plainly  the  aad  politician,  bom  about  1755  at  Baatia,  died 

result  of  their  continued  refusal  to  obey  the  Aug.  1,  1798.    He  entered  the  naval  service 

directions  of  the  company,  and  demnded  an  when  very  young,  and  distinguished  himself  by 

immediate  pledge  of  obedience  from  those  who  his  prowess.    Having  adopted  the  ininciples  of 

were  willing  to  act  with  him.    It  ia  in  the  the  French  revolution,  he  was  elected  to  the  na- 

highest  degree   creditable  to  Mr.  Oary,  that  tional  convention;  on  the  trial  of  King  Lome 

seeing  the  evils  which  would  follow  insuboidi-  XVI.  he  did  not  vote  for  death,  bat  merely  for 

nation,  he  came  forward,  and  frankly  proffered  imprisomnent^      He  sobaeqnently   became  a 
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aiember  of  the  oonncil  of  500 ;  after  whioh  he  the  expedition  of  Oolumbns.  Maroo  Antonio, 
was  appointed  oaptain  of  L^Orient,  the  flagship  Giovanni's  son,  a  poet,  was  expelled  from  Rome 
of  Adnural  Braeysy  the  commander  of  the  fleet  hj  Giulio  de^  Medici,  against  whom  he  had  pnb* 
which  took  Bonaparte  and  his  army  to  Egypt,  lished  a  satire.  His  grandson,  Cqjetano  Gin- 
When  this  fleet  was  attacked  by  the  English  in  s^pe  Giaoomo,  led  an  adventurons  life,  whioh 
the  bay  of  Aboukir,  Oasabianoa  fought  most  he  crowned  by  tnrning  comedian,  and  by  mar- 
bravely  to  the  last,  and  waa  killed  with  his  son,  rying  Zanitta  Famsi,  the  beautifol  daughter  of 
then  10  years  old,  by  the  explosion  of  his  ship,  a  Venetian  shoemaker.    O^jetano  and  Zanitta 

GASAL,  or  Gazal,  Manuel  Atbbs  dil  a  were  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  notice, 

Portognese  geographer,  born  in  the  last  half  of  who,  when  only  10  years  old,  vindicated  his  birth 

the  18th  century,  died  at  Lisbon  in  the  middle  by  making  love  to  Bettina,  the  pret^  sister  of 

of  the  present  century.   Having  received  an  ex-  the  abb^  Gozzi,  under  whose  ins^otion  he  waa 

oeUent  education,  he  took  hdv  orders,  but  after-  placed  at  Padua.  Implicated  in  a  brawl  between 

ward  devoted  himself  to  the  exploration  of  the  policemen  and  the  students  of  Padua,  he 

BraziL    He  has  been  styled  the  father  of  Bra-  was  compelled  to  leave  that  city,  and  betook 

xilian  geography,  and  his  principal  work,  en-  himself  to  Venice.    His  adventures  there  are 

titled  Uoroffrajia  BraHlica  (1817,  2  vols.)  elic-  described  in  his  memoirs,  and  reveal  the  ftiv- 

ited  the  admiration  of  Humboldt  and  of  other  olous  character  of  the  Venetian  society  of  those 

oompetent  Judges.  days.    Having  become  notorious  for  his  prof- 

GASAL  MAGGIORE,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  ligacy,  he  was  flnally  thrown  iuto  the  dun- 

frovinoe  Gremona,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  geon  of  Santo  Andrel^  but  effected  his  es- 

^op.  4,907.    A  naval  victory  was  achieved  ca;g^  and,  after  wandering  over  various  towns 

here  by  Sforza  over  the  Venetians  in  1448.  Tan-  of  Italy  and  Galabria,  succeeded  in  finding 

neries,  and  the  manufacture  of  glass,  pottery,  at  Morterano  a  prelate  to  whom  he  brought 

and  cream  of  tartar,  are  carried  on  in  the  letters   of    introduction,    which   his    mother 

town.  had  obtained  for  him,  and  who  recommend- 

GASAL  PIJSTERLENGO,  a  town  of  Lom-  ed  him  to  his  friends  at  Kaples.    They,  in 

hardy,  government  of  Milan,  on  the  Brembiolo.  turn,  supplied  him  with  letters   to  Gardinal 

It  18  the  seat  of  several  public  offices,  has  a  Acquavivain  Bome,  who  brought  him  into  per- 

ohnrch  and  sanctuary,  manufiaotnres  of  silk,  sonal  contact  with  Pope  Benedict  XTV.,  and 

linen,  and  earthenware,  and  an  extensive  trade  this  circle  of  acquaintance  laid  the  foundation 

in  Parmesan  cheese.    Pop.  5,601.  for  his  aubsequent  career.    His  devotion  to  the 

GASALE,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  poetical  Marcbesa  Gabrielli,  his  mental  encoun- 

aame  name  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  situated  ters  with  the  literati  (for  Gasanova  was  a  per- 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  85  m.  from  Milan,  son  of  culture  and  varied  learning),  his  conver- 

and  87  m.  from  Turin,  near  the  site  of  the  an-  sational  triumphs  in  the  high  scMcdal  cirdes  of 

eient  Sedula.    The  citadel,  founded  by  Duke  Bome,  were  ail  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by 

Vioenzo  in  1590,  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  his  connivance  in  an   elopement  which  gave 

Italy,  but  recently  its  ramparts  have  been  con*  ofifonce  to  the  marchesa,  who  requested  Gardi- 

yertod  into  promenades,  and  its  defences  are  nal  Acquaviva  to  dismiss  Gasanova,  whom  be 

now  insignincant.    Gasale  waa  the  capital  of  employed  as  secretary.     Although  there  waa 

the  ancient  marquisn^  of  Montferrat,  and  has  no  resisting  an  order  from  such  a  quarter,  the 

sustained  several  sieges,  and  frequently  changed  cardinal  gave  him  a  passport  for  Venice,  and 

its  masters.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  biahop  and  of  eventually  he  reached  Gonstantinople,  in  com- 

a  district  court  of  Justice,  and  has  a  cathedral  pany  with  the  Venetian  ambassador,  into  whose 

which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  8th  favor  he  had  insinuated  himself  with  his  wonted 

oentoiy.    Its  church  of  San  Domenico.  contain-  grace.    He  was  received  witli  great  distinction 

ing  a  tomb  in  memory  of  the  princes  rakaologi,  by  Gardinal  Acquaviva^s  friend,  the  pasha  of 

is  renuirkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  design,  Garamania,  alias  GountdeBonneval,  who  intro- 

and  several  fine  works  of  art  are  found  in  other  duced  him  to  Yussnf  Ali,  whose  wife  fell  in  love 

of  its  churches.    Among  the  prominent  articles  with  him,  while  Ms  dau^ter  Zelmi  was  offered 

of  trade  are  silk  and  simp  manu&ctured  from  to  him  in  marriage.     He  left  Gonstantinople 

the  roots  of  a  species  of  reed.    Pop.  21,000.  surfeited  with  presents  and  money,  which  he 

G ASANG VAf  Gioyansi  Giaoomo  dx  Sein-  lost  in  gambling  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Venice 

«ALT,  an  accomplished  Don  Juan  of  the  18th  in  1745,  where  he  accepted  a  humble  musical 

century,  who  travelled  from  land  to  land,  cap-  employment  in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  San 

tivating  the  hearts  of  women  and  fascinating  Samnele,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  starvar 

the  minds  of  men,  bom  in  Venice,  Aprils,  1725,  tion.    Here  he  fell  in  with  the  rich  Venetian 

died  in  Vienna  in  June,  1808.    We  hear  first  senator  Bragadio,  but  was  soon  again  compelled 

of  the  Gasanova  ffunily  at  the  beginning  of  to  remove  to  other  places  in  order  to  escape  the 

the   15th  century,  when  Giacomo  Gasanova,  hands  of  Justice.    After  figuring  as  a  magician 

a  Spaniard  of  the   Aragon  house  of  Pala-  at  Gesena,  as  a  priest  at  Milan,  and  in  various 

fox,  and  a  secretary  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  characters  at  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Parma, 

produced  a  sensation  at  Bome  by  eloping  with  and  Venice,  he  made^  on  June  1,   1750,  hia 

a  nun.    His  son  Giovanni  was  expellea  from  first  appearance  in  Pans.    There  his  reputation 

Bome  in  1481,  on  account  of  a  duel,  and  Joined  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  received  with 
VOL.  TV. — 83 
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matfkvor.   All  tbe  &miw  eijpnff  and  dlMolnte  nsr  of  the  Venetian  ambaasador  at  Paris,  be  bad 

dames  of  the  profligate  capital  layisbed  tbeir  metGoiuitWald8teinofBohemia»agood-natiir^ 

attentions  npon  the  hero  of  the  tbonsand  and  ed  man,  and  to  eBcq>e  from  the  dangers  of  his 

one  soandalooa  tales.  The  marshal  de  Richeliea  precarious  position^  he  accepted  the  office  of 

became   his   bosom   friend ;    the  duchess   of  librarian  in  the  chateau  of  the  Bohemian  count, 

Ohartres  doted  upon  him.    After  2  years  in  where  he  spent  the  remaining  14  years  of  hia 

Paris,  he  joined  his  mother,  who  waa  tiien  per-  life.    Casanova  wrote  a  work  on  Polish  history, 

forming  at  the  theatre  of  Dresden,  and  snbse-  tranalated  the  Diad,  and  was  the  author  of  an 

qnently  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  be  waa  account  of  his  imprisonment,  and  irarioos  other 

received  with  the  same  edat.    On  bis  return  writings.    But  his  literary  fame  rests  upon  hia 

to  his  native  city,  however,  July  S6,  1766.  Mhnoiraj  whidi  he  wrote  in  French  during  his 

he  was  lodged  in  the  terrible  dungeons  of  residence  in  Bohemia. 

the  council  of  ten.  He  gives  in  his  me-  -  OASAB,  Babtoloms  db  uls,  called  the  aposde 
moirs  a  most  entertaining  but  highly  improb-  to  the  American  Indians,  bom  at  Beville,  in 
able  account  of  the  miraculous  skill  and  Spain,  in  1474^  died  in  Madrid  in  1666.  His 
audacity  which  he  displayed  in  again  effecting  fiither  accompanied  Oolumbus  both  on  his  Ist 
his  escape.  In  Jan.  1767,  he  re^peared  in  and  2d  voyages,  and  on  the  latter  of  these  took 
Paris,  wfiere  the  dunjpeon  episode  added  con-  with  him  Ids  son,  then  19  years  of  age,  who  till 
mderably  to  his  notonety.  He  now  tried  his  that  time  had  pursued  his  studies  with  brilliant 
hand  at  politics  and  financiering,  and  proposed  success  at  Salamanca.  Bartolome  went  also  on 
a  lottery,  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  8d  and  4th  voyages  of  Columbus.  On  his 
the  French  exchequer.  A  meeting  was  con-  return  to  Spain  he  determined  to  become  an 
vened  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  D'Alembert  ecclesiastic,  and  entered  the  order  of  Domini- 
in  his  captuAty  of  mathematician  was  invited  to  cans,  with  a  view  of  being  employed  as  a  mis- 
attend  it.  Casanova's  persuasive  power  con-  nonary  to  the  Indians.  His  ordination  was  de- 
vinced  the  most  sceptical  minds  of  the  infalli-  ferred  till  his  arrival  in  1610  at  St  Domingo, 
bility  of  his  project ;  it  was  actually  adopted,  where  he  celebrated  the  first  high  mass  that  had 
but  he  did  not  remain  to  observe  its  devel-  ever  been  heard  from  a  priest  ordained  in  the 
opment,  being  sent  aa  a  kind  of  government  new  world.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
apj  to  Dunkirk.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  curacy  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  attracted  the 
met  at  the  marchioness  of  Urf^^s  the  famoua  attention  of  Governor  Velasquez  by  the  infla- 
adventurer,  the  Count  de  St  Germain,  whom  he  ence  which  his  mildness  and  charity  had  gained 
Bubsequenuy  found  installed  at  the  Hague,  over  the  native  population.  He  entered  with 
After  fiiiling  in  his  various  industrial  specu-  xeal  into  the  interests  of  the  unfortunate  Indians 
lations  at  Paris,  Casanova  went  to  Holland  oppreraed  by  their  European  conquerors,  and  in 
under  the  auspices  of  the  duke  of  Choiseul,  1616  returned  to  Spain  to  obtain  for  them  meas- 
to  contract  a  loan  for  the  French  govern-  urea  of  redress.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  then  re- 
ment;  while  strange  to  say,  St  Gh^rmain  had  gent,  sent  out  8  Hieronymlte  monks  to  correct 
received  the  same  miasion  from  the  hands  of  Uie  abuses  complained  ot^  but  the  efforts  of  this 
Louis  XY.  himself.  The  two  adventurers  were  commission  not  satisfying  the  devotion  of  Las 
well  matched,  but  as  they  found  the  Dutch  un-  Cases,  he  soon  returned  again  to  Spain  for 
willing  to  advance  any  money,  Casanova  re-  rtricter  and  more  efficient  regulations.  At  last| 
sumed  his  travels.  At  Roche  he  i>aid  his  re-  to  save  tiie  Indians  from  the  complete  eztermi- 
H)ects  to  Haller,  and  at  Femey  to  Voltaire,  nation  which  threatened  them  if  their  toils 
At  London  he  met  the  chevalier  d^llon,  and  continued,  Las  Cases,  who  had  seen  the  African 
was  introduced  to  George  III.,  but,  implicated  thriving  and  robust  beneath  the  sun  of  Hiq>ani* 
in  a  charge  of  forgery,  left  the  English  capital  ola.  proposed  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves 
in  a  singularly  hurried  manner.  At  Brunswick  to  labor  in  mines  and  on  sugar  plantations,  and 
the  prince  of  Prussia  helped  him  out  of  a  pecu-  relieve  the  natives.  The  plan  which  benevolence 
niary  difficulty.  His  rencontres  with  St  €rer-  had  sugsested  was  quickly  caught  up  by  the  col- 
main  continued  to  be  fi^uent  and  amusing,  oniste,  ue  traffic  in  negroes  became  a  lucrative 
At  Sans  Souci  he  had  an  audience  of  Frederic  commerce,  and  the  servitude  of  one  race  was 
the  Great;  at  St  Petersburg  of  Catharine  only  ezcbanged  for  that  of  anotlier.  Seeing 
n.  Prince  Adam  Czartorysky  introduced  him  the  failure  and  perversion  of  his  plan,  Las  Casas 
to  the  king  of  Pobmd.  He  returned  to  Vien-  formed  the  bold  project  of  establishing  a  colony 
na,  but  Maria  Theresa  would  not  receive  him,  under  his  own  guidance,  and  obtained  from 
and  he  departed  for  Spain.  There  his  career  Charles  Y.  the  gift  of  260  leagues  of  land  for 
forms  one  series  of  scandals  and  intrigues.  In  tills  purpose.  This  plan  too  famng  after  a  short 
BarceloDa  he  was  put  in  prison,  where  he  be-  trial,  in  despair  he  re^ed  for  a  time  to  the 

Kiled  his  time  by  writing  a   refrrtation  of  Dominican  convent  at  St  Domingo.     Subse- 

^Houssaye's'^HistoTy  of  Venice."    Aiterre-  quently  be  went  as  missionary  and  preacher 

oovexing  Ids  liberty,  he  betook  himself  in  1768  tnrough  the  provinces  of  Nicaragua  and  Guate- 

to  Alx,  where  he  met  Cagliostro.    This  meet-  mala,  and  into  Peru  and  Mexico;  after  which 

ing  of  uie  two  great  adventurers  of  the  18th  cen-  he  returned  to  Europe  to  explain  to  the  emper- 

tury  was  full  of  interest  But  Casanova's  roving  or  the  situation  of  the  Indies  and  to  obtain  from 

.career  was  now  drawing  to  its  dose.   AtadUn*  him  new  reforms.    Charles  V.,  wiahing  to  re- 
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ward  biin  for  his  inanj  labors,  appointed  him  to'  entrance  td  the  boilding  is  on  the  seoond  floor, 
the  rich  bishopric  of  Gazoo.  Las  Oasas  preferred  so  that  a  scaling  ladder  is  necessary."    It  is 
to  remain  poor,  and  having  declined  this  ap-  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  arrange- 
pointment  accepted  the  next  year  the  bishopno  ment  of  the  edifice,  bat  its  main  features  seem 
of  Ohiapa,  in  Mexico,  in  a  province  destitute  of  to  have  been  8  luge  structures  connected  by 
metals,  pearls,  or  commerce ;  and  at  the  age  of  ranges  of  corridors  or  low  apartments,  and  en- 
70  years,  he  left  Bpain  for  the  8th  time.    His  closing  several  court-yards  of  various  dimen- 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  provoked  a  hostile  sions.    The  extent  fix>m  N.  to  S.  must  have 
attack  from'  Sepulveda,  an  officer  of  the  Spanish  been  800  feet>  and  from  E.  to  W.  about  250 
court,  whonndertook  to  justify  the  conauct  of  feet     A  range  of  narrow  rooms,  lighted  by 
the  Spaniards.     To  defend  himself  Las.  Oasas  circular  openings  near  the  top,  and  having  pens 
wrote  his  work  upon  the  destruction .  of  the  or  enclosures  8  or  4  feet  high  in  one  comer, 
Indies,  which  contained-  many  particulars  of  supposed  to  be  granaries,  extends  along  one  of 
cruelties  by  the  colonists,  and  was  translated  the  main  walls.    Many  of  the  apartments  are 
into  several  Earoi)ean  languages.    He  met  with  very  large,  and  some  of  the  enclosures  are  too 
difficulties  in  the  administration  of  his  bishopric,  vast  ever  to  have  been  covered  by  a  roofl 
and  having  refused  the  sacraments  to  those  of  About  200  feet  W.  of  the  main  building  are 
the  colonists  who  reduced  the  Indians  to  slavery.  8  mounds  of  loose  stones,  which  may  have  been 
he  drew  upon  himself  not  only  the  hostility  ox  burial  places,  and  200  feet  W.  of  these  are  the 
the  planters  but  also  the  disapproval  of  the  remains  of  a  building,  1  story  high  and  150  feet 
church.    Abandoned  by  all,  he  returned  finally  square,  oonsosting  of  a  number  of  apartments 
to  Spain  in  1551,  after  having  during  50  years  ranged  around  a  square  court.    For  some  dia- 
signaiized  in  America  his  zeal  and  his  virtues,  tance  S.  the  plain  is  covered  with  traces  of  old 
He  retired  to  a  doister,  and  devoted  the  re-  buildinj^s,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  now  be 
mainder  of  his  life  to  various  compositions,  one  determmed,  and  for  20  leagues  along  the  Oasaa 
of  the  most  valuable  of  which,  his  ^*  General  Grandes  and  Llanos  rivers  are  found  artificial 
History  of  the  Indies,''  has  never  been  pub*  mounds  from  which  have  been  dug  up  stone 
lished.  axes,  corn-grinders,  and  various  articles  of  pot- 
CASAS  GRANDES  (Span,  great  houses),  a  tery,  such  as  pipes,  jars,  pitchers,  &c.,  of  a  tex- 
town  of  about  4,000  inhabitants  in  Chihuahua,  ture  far  supenor  to  that  made  by  the  Mexicans 
Mexico,  on  the  Casas  Grandes  or  San  Miguel  river,  of  the  present  day,  and  generally  ornamented 
85  ra.  S.  of  Llanos,  and  remarkable  for  a  num-  with  angular  figures  of  blue,  red.  brown,  and 
her  of  ruins,  apparently  relics  of  an  aboriginal  black,  on  a  red  or  white'  ground.    The  best 
race.    These  ruins  are  found  about  half  a  mile  specimens  oommand  a  high  price  in  Ohihuahua 
from  the  modem  town,  }>artly  on  the  declivity  and  neighboring  towns.---On  the  summit  of  a 
of  a  small  hill,  and  partly  on  the  plain  at  its  mountain,  about  10  miles  from  tiie  ruins  above 
foot.    They  consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  described,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  stone 
large  edifice,  built  entirely  of  adobe,  or  mud  fortress,  attributed  to  the  same  people  who 
mixed  with  gravel  and  formed  into  blocks  22  built  the  Oasas  Grandes,  and  probably  intended 
inches  thick,  and  about  8  feet  long.  .  No  stone  as  a  lookout. — On  the  Salinas  and  Gila  riverS| 
appears  to  have  been  used,  and  the  portions  in  the  country  of  the  Pimo  and  Coco  Mui- 
which  must  have  been  constructed  of  wood  oopa  Indians,  New  Mexico,  are  ruins  of  like 
have   entirely   crumbled   away.     The  outer  character  and   evidenUy  identical   origin,  to 
walls  are  almost  all  prostrate,  except  at  the  which  the  same  name  is  usually  applied.    The 
comers,  and  were  probably  only  1  story  high ;  Indians  call  all  such  ruins  *^  Casas  de  Monte- 
the  inner  walls  are  much  better  preserved,  zuma."    Of  those  on  the  Salinas  little  remains 
varying  in  height  from  5  to  50  feet,  and  being  but  shapeless  heaps  of  rabbifi^  broken  pottery, 
in  some  cases  6  feet  thick  at  the :  base.    The  and  the  traces  of  several  irrigating  caniua.    On 
central  parts  of  these,  like  the  exterior  walls,  the  GUa,  however,  there  are  8  distinct  buildings, 
have  generallv  fallen,  leaving  the  comers  tow-  all  enclosed  within  a  space  of  150  yards.    The 
ering  a^ve  the  rest    The  portions  remaining  largest  measures  50  by  40  feet,  and  at  a  dis- 
creet seem  to  indicate  an  original  height  of  tance  looks  not  unlike  a  square  castie,  with  a 
from  8  to  6  stories,  but  they  are  so  much  tower  rising  from  the  centre.    The  southern 
washed  away  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  wall  is  badly  rent  and  crambled,  but  the  other 
where  the  beams  were  inserted.     The  door-  8  are  nearly  perfect  are  roughly  plastered  over 
ways- have  the  tapering  form  noticed  in  the  on  the  outsiae,  and  hard-finidied  inside  with 
ancient  straotures  of  Central  America  and  Tu-  a  composition   of   adobe.    The   material  of 
catan,  and  over  them  are  drcular  openings  in  which  they  are  constructed  is  the  same  as  that 
the  partition  walls.    The  stairways  were  prob-  used  in  the  Oasas  Grandes  of  Chihuahua.    The 
ably  of  wood,  andplacedon  the  outside.    Ola-  walls  are  perpendicular  within,  but  their  ex- 
vigero,  in  his  ^^  History  of  Mexico,**  tells  us  teriorfaoe  tapers  in  a  curve  toward  the  top. 
that  the  building,  according  to  popular  tradi-  One  of  them  is  covered  with  rude  figures.   The 
tion,  was  erected  by  the  Mexicans  in  their  ends  of  the  beams,  which  denote  by  their 
peregrination,  and   that  it  consisted   *'of  8  charred  appearance  that  the  buU^ng  was  de- 
floors,  with  a  terrace  above  them,  and  without  stroyed  by  fire,  are  deeply  sunk  in  the  walls,  * 
any  entrance  to  tiie  lower  floor.    The  door  for  and  show  8  stories  now  standing.    The  lower 
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floor  is  divided  into  6  apartmentB.    There  is  an  impaizvd,  OeMiibon  determined  to  leaye  Franoe, 

eatnnoe  on  each  of  the  4  ndes,  bnt  Uiere  are  and  therefore  ayailing  himself  of  the  ooeasion 

no  windows  except  on  the  W,  side,  and  no  of  Henry's  death  to  get  leave  of  absence  from 

traces  of  an  interior  stairway.    The  other  2  the  qneen^  he  aooompanied  8ir  Henry  Wotton 

buildings  are  much  smaller,  and  one  of  them  to  England.     He  was  received  with  distinc- 

was  perhaps   merely  a  watch-tower.     Both  tion,  made  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  some 

are  badly  mined.    About  200  yards  distant  is  say  also  of  Westminster,  and  received  a  pension 

a  drculi^  endosore,  from  80  to  100  yards  in  of  £200,  which  he  lived  8  years  to  eqjoy.    He 

ciroumferenee,  probably  intended  for   cattle,  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.    To  the  end 

For  miles  around  the  plain  is  strewn  wiUi  of  his  life  he  gp6k»  Latin  as  well  as  he  did  his 

fragments  of  pottery. — The  origin  of  these  ruins  mother  tongue,  and  was  the  most  critical  Greek 

is  a  subject  of  doubt    They  were  seen  near*  scholar  of  his  age.    His  works  are  mostly  phi- 

ly  in  their  present  state  by  the  early  explorers  lalogiod  and  critical,  many  of  them  being  an- 

of  the  country,  and  the  Indians  then  assigned  notated  editions  of  the  dasies. 

them  an  age  of  no  less  than  500  years.    Ifr.  OASAUBON,  Mkmo,  an  English  divine,  son 

Suier  supposes  them  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Geneva,  Aug.  14, 

the  aboriginal  race  of  the  Moquis.  1599,  died  in  SOTiersetshire,  July  14, 1671.  He 

0A8ATI,  Gabbio,  count,  president  of  the  accompanied  his  father  to  England;  was  ap- 
provinonal  government  of  Lombardy  in  1848,  pointed  to  the  cure  of  Bleadon  in  1624,  and  4 
bora  in  Miisin,  Aug.  2, 1798^  distinguished  him-  years  afterward  was  made  prebendary  of  Can- 
self  during  the  revolution  by  his  patriotism  terbury,  and  rector  of  Ickham.  He  received 
and  moderation.  Advocating  the  union  of  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Oxford,  1686.  Through 
Lombardy  and  Sardinia,  he  officiated  from  his  attachment  to  the  Stuarts  he  lost  both 
March  to  Joly  25,  1848,  as  one  of  tiie  ministers  propertv  and  preferments  during  the  protecto- 
of  OharlesAlbert^  and  subsequently  he  presided  rate.  Cromwell,  perceiving  his  talents,  made 
over  the  Lombard  ean$uUa  at  Turin,  until  1849,  frequent  efforts  to  win  him  over  to  the  cauae  of 
when  Lombardy  came  again  under  the  sway  of  tiie  commonwealth ;  among  which  was  a  solici- 
Austria.  tation  to  write  a  history  of  the  war.    Christina, 

CASATI,  Paolo,  an  Italian  Jesnit,  bom  at  queen  of  Sweden,  offered  him  the  superintendent 

Fiaoenza  in  1617,  died  in  Parma,  Dec  22, 1707,  <7  of  all  the  Swedish  univernties,  but  he  persist- 

cdebrated  for  having  been  the  means  of  con-  ed  in  living  in  retirement  in  England  until  the 

verting  Christina  of  Sweden  to  the  futh  of  accession  of  Charles  IL,  when  his  ecclesiastical 

Bome,  and  for  his  proficiency  in  mathematics  preferments  were  all  restored.   He  published  in 

and  theology,  of  which  sciences  he  was  professor,  nis  lifetime  2  vindications  of  his  fiither  from  the 

CASAUBOK,  Isaac,  a  Calvinistic  theologian  aspenions  of  his  enemies.  He  believed  in  the 
and  critic,  bora  in  Geneva,  Feb.  8, 1659,  died  exbtence  of  witches  and  funiliar  spirits^  a  fiedth 
in  London,  July  I,  1614^  His  father  was  a  which  he  endeavored  to  defend  in  a  work  en- 
French  Protestant  minister,  and  sent  him  at  the  titied  *'  Credulity  and  Incredulity.'^ 
age  of  19  to  Geneva  to  study  Greek,  where  he  CASOA,  Pubuus  Skbviuub,  one  of  the  oon-> 
soon  so  distinguished  himself  as  a  lingulBt,  that  q>irators  against  the  life  of  Julius  C»sar.  He 
on  the  chair  of  Greek  becoming  vacant  in  1582,  was  not  a  person,  otherwise,  of  much  note,  and 
he  was  appointed  to  it,  though  only  28  years  of  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  his  name  would 

2[e.    This  post  he   occupied   for   14   years,  ever  have  been  recorded  in  history,  had  it  not 

eanwhile  he  married  Florence,  the  daughter  been  for  his  complicity  in  this  deed.    He  had 

of  Henry  Stephens,  the  celebrated  printer  and  been  attached  to  the  Pompeian  party,  and  had, 

publisher,    by  whom   eventually  he   had   20  like  many  others  of  the  dictator's  slayers,  sub- 

ohildren.    Some  domestic  difficulty  with   his  mitted  himself  to  Caesar  after  the  battie  of 

&ther*in-law,  or  the  financial  embarrassments  Pharsalia,  and  received  a  fi^ee  pardon.    It  is 

in  which  he  was  involved  by  being  surety  for  a  stated  by  Plutarch,  in  his  lifeof  Caesar,  that,  when 

friend,  led  him  in  1597  to  remove  to  the  chair  of  Tuliius  Cimber,  according  to  the  preconcerted 

Greek  and  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of  plan,  gave   the  signal    for  the  assa^ination 

Montpellier.    Two  years  afterward,  at  the  so-  oy   dropping  the  fold  of  his  toga  from  his 

licitation  of  Henry  IV.,  he  went  to  Paris  to  take  shoulder,  Casca  strack  the  dictator  on  the  back 

a  similar   professorship  in   the  university  of  of  the  neck  with  a  short  sword,  or  dagger,  but 

France.    Bnt  the  jealoue^  of  the  Catholic  party  failed  to  inflict  either  a  deep  or  deadly  wound, 

made  the  measure  impolitic,  and  Henry  fiuiUly  being  under  the  influence  of  agitation,  if  not 

appointed  a  Catholic  to  the  chair,  and  made  of  fear,  when  ddivering  the  blow.    Csoaar,  on 

Casaubon  royal  librarian,  with  a  sdary  of  400  feeling  the  stroke,  turned  roond^  it  is  said, 


Protestant  j  ndges. 

party  predicted  that  Casaubon  would  finally  ates  in   Greek,    *^Help,  brothers!"  the  oth- 

renounce  his  Protestantism ;  but  he  died  in  the  ers  rallied  to  his  assistance,  and  completed  the 

Protestant  communion,  though  there  is  no  doubt  bloody  deed.    Gf  so  small  celebrity  is  this  per- 

he  was  sometimes  wavering  in  his  faith.  Cha-  son,  but  for  his  share  in  this  conspiracy,  that 

grined  that  hb  Protestant  reputation  was  thns  history  lu»  not  recorded  the£ite  which  befelihim. 
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CASCADE  BANGE,  a  chain  of  monnUuns  Terting  this  portion  of  them  into  steeL    For 

in  the  W.  part  of  Oregon,  forming  a  continual  this  parpose  they  are  plaoed  in  an  iron  case, 

tion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California.    It  lies  together  with  animal  or  vegetable  charcoal,  and 

ahont  100  m.  from  the  Padfia  and  runs  in  gen-  subjected  to  the  process  of  cementation.    The 

erd  nearly  N.  and  6.    Its  highest  summits  vary  carbon  absorbed  does  not,  in  the  short  time  al* 

in  deyation  from  10,000  to  17,900  feet.    The  lowed  for  the  operation,  penetrate  beneath  the 

latter  is  the  altitude  of  Mt.  St.  Elias,  in  Russian  surface.  From  2  to  8  hours  Lb  the  usual  time  that 

America,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  highest  the  articles  are  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat ;  they 

land  in  North  America.    The  name  of  this  are  then  taken  out  of  the  burnt  bone-dust^  or 

chain  is  derived  from  the  cascades  of  the  Co-  other  carbonaceous  substance,  and  further  hard* 

lumbia,  which  are  formed  where  that  river  ened  by  quenching  them  in  oil  or  cold  water, 

breaks  through  the  Cascade  range.  Sometimes  they  are  left  to  cool  in  the  case«  and 

OASCARUiLA  (Span,  eoteoro^  bark),  is  ob-  are  afterward  tempered.  Prussiate  of  potash 
tained  from  that  species  of  oroton  called  crotan  has  in  various  ways  been  found  a  very  usefdl 
eUuth&ria.  a  small  tree  or  shrub  which  grows  material  for  affording  its  carbon  to  iron  for  pro- 
wild  in  the  West  Indies  and  Bahama  idands.  duoingsteeL  Being  a  combination  of  two  atoms 
It  has  a  spicy,  bitter  ta^  and  is  used  as  a  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitro^n  with  one  of  pot- 
tonic.  When  burnt,  it  emits  an  odor  so  agree-  ash,  it  offers  no  solid  residue  that  interferea 
able,  that  smokers  have  s(Mnetimes  mixed  a  wiUi  the  progress  of  the  chemical  change,  or 
small  quantity  of  it  with  their  tobacco,  but  it  is  impairs  the  quality  of  the  steel.  In  case^iard- 
very  injurious  when  thus  employed.  ening,  it  is  sprinkled  or  rubbed  upon  the  iron 

CASCO  BAY,  on  the  coast  of  MaincL  lying  heated  to  dull  red,  and  this,  after  being  put  in 
between  the  2  headlands,  20  nu  apart^  of  Cape  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  is  taken  out  and 
Elizabeth  and  Cape  Small  Point.  It  contains  tempered  in  water.  The  process  is  a  con- 
865  small  islands,  which  have  become  a  favorite  venient  one  where  small  articles  are  to  be  ex- 
resort  during  the  summer  season.  posed  to  much  wear,  these  being  easily  made  of 

CASE,  in  grammar,  is  the  inflection  or  change  soft  iron,  and  then  externally  hardened.    It  is 

of  termination  which  a  noun  receives,  in  order  also  conveniently  applied  to  give  a  good  surfikoa 

to  express  various  relations  to  other  words  in  a  to  small  articles  which  are  desired  to  receive 

sentence.    The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  the  high  polish  of  which  steel  is  susceptible. 

^anuj  a  fall,  thus  indicating  a  falling  off  from  CASE  SHOT,  or  Canistxb  Shot,  consists  of 

the  original  state  of  the  word.    This  inflection  a  number  oi  wrought-iron  balls,  packed  in  a 

of  nouns  was  common  to  the  ancient  languages,  tin  canister  of  a  cylindrical  shape.    The  balls 

but  many  modem  languages  have  renounoea  itb  ior  field  service  are  regularly  deposited  in  lay- 

The  relations  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ers,  but  for  most  kinds  of  siege  and  naval  oxtl- 

expressed  by  changes  of  termination  are  ex*  nance  they  are  merely  thrown  into  the  case 

pressed  among  the  modems  by  prepositions,  or  until  it  is  filled,  when  the  lid  is  soldered  on. 

by  a  simple  change  in  the  order  of  words.    In  Between  the  bottom  of  the  canister  and  the 

the  English  language,  and  tiiose  of  theconti-  charge  a  wooden  bottomis  inserted.  The  weights 

nent  formed  from  the  Latin,  only  the  pronouns  of  the  balls  vary  with  the  different  kinds  of 

are  changed  in  form  according  to  the  relations  ordnance,  and  the  regulations  of  each  service, 

which  they  express.    Those  languages  which  The  English  have,  for  their  heavy  naval  gona, 

admit  of  cases  do  not  all  have  the  same  num-  balls  firom  8  oz.  to  8  lbs. ;  for  their  9-ponnd  fleld- 

ber.    The  Latins  had  6,  the  Greeks  6,  and  the  gun,  1^  oz.  and  6  oz.  ballS)  of  which  respectively 

Arabs  8,  and  prepositions  were  resorted  to  to  126  and  41  make  up  a  canister  for  one  dischai^ge. 

express  relations  which  had  no  case  appropri-  The  Prussians   use  41  balls,  each  weigfainff 

ated  to  them.  ^  of  tbe  weight  of  the  corresponding  ronna 

CASE,  Action  on  the,  or  Trbspabs  on  ths,  snot.    The  French  had  up  to  1854  nearly  the 

in  law,  a  form  of  personal  action,  first  used  in  same  system ;  how  they  may  have  altered  it 

the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  as  a  remedy  for  in-  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  howitzer  gun, 

juries  to  which  the  forms  then  in  vogue  were  we  are  unable  to  tell.    For  nege  and  garrison 

not  adi^ted,  and  receiving  its  name  from  the  artillery,  the  balls  are  sometimes  arranged  round 

fact  that  the  whole  case  of  the  plaintiff  was  set  a  spindle  projectinff  from  the  wooden  bottom, 

forth  in  the  original  writ    It  is  so  comprehen-  either  in  a  bag  in  the  shape  of  a  grape  (whence 

sive  in  its  scope  as  to  lie  wherever  damages  are  the  name  grape  shot),  or  in  regnlar  layers 

claimed  to  person  or  property,  for  which  no  with  round  wooden  or  iron  plates  between  each 

other  form  of  action  affords  a  remedy.    This,  layer,  the  whole  covered  over  with  a  canvas 

which  may  be  called  a  natural  species  of  action,  bag.*— The  most  recently  introduced  kind  is  the 

in  contramstinction  from  those  which  are  of  a  spherical  case  shot,  commonly  called  from  their 

more  technical  character,  is  retained  wherever  inventor,  the  British  general  Shrapnell,  shn^ 

the  practice  is  simplified,  and  forms  the  basis  nell  shells.  Thev  consist  of  a  thin  cast-iron  shell 

of  the  rules  governing  the  single  form  of  action  (from  i  to  f  inch  thickness  of  iron),  with  a  diar 

allowed  by  the  codes  of  New  York  and  several  phragm  or  partition  in  the  middle.    The  lower 

other  states.  compartment  is  destined  to  receive  a  bursting 

CASE-HARDENIRG,  a  process  of  harden-  chai^,  the  upper  one  contains  leaden  musket 

ing  the  surHaoe  of  small  iron  artidesi  by  con-  balls.    A  fuse  is  inserted  containing  a  carefully 
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iHrepared  oompomtion,  the  aooaraoj  of  whose  The  principal  branch  of  tndnstrjoonfiifits  in  the 

Darning  off  can  be  depended  upon*    A  compo-  manufactare  of  silks. — On  Uie  hills  behind  Oa- 

•ition  is  ran  between  the  balls,  so  as  to  prevent  serta  is  Oabebta  Ybochia,  a  fortified  town,  the 

them  fh)in  shaking.    When  osed  in  the  field,  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  seminarj,  containing 

the  fiise  is  cat  off  to  the  length  reqnired  for  the  a  splendid  cathedral  and  other  churches ;  it  was 

distance  of  the  enemy,  and  inserted  into  the  once  a  place  of  great  importance,  bat  has  been 

dielL    At  from  60  to  70  yards  from  the  enemy  edipeed  since  the  foundation  of  Gaserta.    Both 

the  frue  is  bnmt  to  the  bottom,  and  explodes  towns  were  founded  by  the  Lombards, 

the  shell,  scattering  the  bullets  toward  the  ene-  OASES^  Gooirr  db.    See  Lab  Oasis. 

my  precisely  as  if  conunon  case  shot  had  been  OASET,  a  central  co.  of  Ey .,  area  850  sq.  m. ; 

fired  on  the  spot  where  the  shell  exploded.  The  pop.  in  1860, 6,666,  of  whom  684  were  daves.  It 

precirion  of  the  fuses  at  present  attained  in  Is  traversed  by  Green  river  and  the  Rolling  fork 

several  services  is  very  great,  and  thus  this  new  of  Bait  river.    The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken, 

projectile  enables  the  gunner  to  obtain  the  ex-  The  productions  in  1860  were  611,416  bush,  of 

act  effect  of  grape  at  ranges  where  formerly  com,  9,041  of  wheat,  81,797  of  oats,  74,600  11^ 

round  shot  only  could  be  used.     The  com*  of  tobacco,  24,482  of  wool,  and  27,197  of  flax. 

mon  case  is  most  destructive  up  to  200  yards,  There  were  14  churches,  and  1,166  pupils  at- 

but  may  be  used  up  to  600  yards;  its  effect  tending  public  schools.    The  county  was  oi^an- 

against  advancing  lines  of  infantry  or  cavalry  ized  in  1806,  and  named  in  honor  of  OoL  Wm. 

at  dose  quarters  is  terrible ;  against  skirmiahers  Oasey,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ky.     Oap- 

it  is  of  little  use ;  against  columns  round  shot  ital^  Liberty. 

is  oftener  applicable.    The  spherical  case,  on  OASHAN,  or  Eashan,  an  ancient  and  flour- 

the  other  hand,  is  most  effective  at  from  600  ishing  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak- 

to  1,400  yards,  and  with  a  proper  elevation  and  Ajeme,  situated  in  a  rocky  plain,  about  90  m. 

a  long  fbse,  may  be  launched  at  still  greater  F.  of  Ispahan  on  the  route  to  Teheran ;  ]at« 

ranges  with  probability  of  effoct    Fkom  its  ex-  84^  K,  long.  61^  20'  E. ;  pop.  about  80,000.    It 

plosion  near  the  enemy,  by  which  the  hailstorm  contuns  a  royal  palace,  80  mosques,  12  baths, 

<^  ballets  is  kept  close  together,  it  may  success-  and  numerous  bazaars.    Beautiful  silks,  shawls, 

frilly  be  used  against  troops  in  almost  any  but  cotton  cloths,  and  carpets  are  manufactured 

the  skirmishing  formation.   After  the  introduo-  here;  copper  utensils  are  also  made  here,  and 

tion  of  the  spherical  case  shot,  it  was  adopted  the  workers  in  gold  and  silver  are  noted  for 

in  almost  all  European  services  as  soon  as  a  their  skill.    It  has  considerable  trade  in  fruit& 

proper  fuse  composition  was  invented  by  each,  OASHEL  (anc  Carsiol^  the  *.'  habitation  in 

this  forming  the  only  difficulty;  and  of  the  the  rock"),  a  city  and  parliamentary  borough 

great  European  powers,  France  is  the  only  one  of  Ireland,  co.  Tipperary,  with  a  station  on  the 

which  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  this  particular.  Great  Bouthem  and  Western  railway,  76  m.  S. 

Further  experiments,  accidents,  or  bribes  will,  W.  of  Dublin ;  pop.  in  1861,  4,798.  -  Fart  of  it 

however,  no  doubt  soon  place  this  power  in  is  well  buUt,  but  it  has  a  poverty-stricken  ap- 

possession  of  the  secret  pearance,  is  destitute  of  manufactures,  and  has 

OASEMATES  (Sp.  eofo,  a  house,  and  matar^  been  on  the  decline  for  several  years.  It  con- 
to  destroy),  in  fortification,  vaulted  chambers  tains  an  elegant  cathedral  and  parish  church,  a 
under  the  main  wall  of  a  bastion  with  embra-  nunnery,  chapels,  schools,  barracks,  a  hoepitii], 
iures  for  guns.  Though  generally  conridered  an  infinnary,  and  court-houses.  Its  most  inter- 
by  writers  as  only  protected  batteries,  they  estins  ol^ect  is  the  famous  ^^rock  of  Oashel," 
have  in  the  United  States  been  used  as  subter-  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  outside  of 
ranean  barracks  even  in  time  of  peace.  They  the  dty,  and  is  crowned  with  the  finest  colleo- 
must  be  bomb-proof^  and  distributed  along  tion  of  ruins  in  Ireland.  These  consist  of  a 
the  faces  and  fianks  of  the  bastion  to  serve  as  round  tower,  a  Gothic  cathedral  bmlt  about  the 
chambers  to  the  garrison  in  case  of  bombard-  12th  century,  a  monastery  and  a  castle  of  about 
ment,  but  a  regard  for  the  health  of  troops  has  the  same  date,  and  a  ohc^l  of  hewn  stone,  with 
prevented  all  armies  except  the  American  from  a  roof  of  the  same  material,  built  in  the  Saxon 
nanng  them  as  barracks,  except  when  compelled  and  Korman  styles  of  architecture,  and  still 
by  £e  exigencies  of  war.  diowing  marks  of  extraordinary  beauty.    These 

OASERTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  remidns,  which  are  visible  at  a  great  distance, 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  situated  in  a  fertile  are  all  within  an  enclosed  area.  At  the  foot  of 
plain  on  the  railway  line  from  Naples  to  Oimua,  the  rock  are  the  ruins  of  Hore  abbey  and  of  a 
17  m.  N.  E.  of  the  former,  and  6  m.  S.  K  of  the  Dominican  priory.  Donald  O^Brien,  king  of 
latter  city ;  pop.  about  26,000.  It  has  numer-  limerick,  and  his  nobles  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
ous  churches,  a  convent,  a  military  school  and  glance  to  Henry  II.  here  in  1172.  Oashel  was 
excellent  barracks,  and  is  noted  for  its  magnifi-  ^e  ancient  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Hun- 
cent  royal  palace  and  aqueduct,  both  constructed  ster,  and  is  often  dignified  by  the  title  of  "  the 
by  VanviteUi  for  Oharles  IIL  The  palace  con-  city  of  kings.*'  In  the  civil  wars  following 
tains  a  chapel,  and  a  large  theatre,  adorned,  with  the  rebellion  of  1641,  it  was  taken  by  Lord 
columns  from  an  ancient  temple  of  Serapis.  Inchiquin,  and  afterward  by  OromwelL 
The  gardens  are  supplied  with  water  frx>m  a  OASHMERE,  Oaohxmirb,  Eashhib,  Kaohb- 
distance  of  27  miles  by  means  of  a  fine  aqueduct  ion,  Kasohxmib,  or  Kaohhib,  a  kingdom  in  the 
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IT.  W.  part  of  Hindostan,  almost  enclosed  by  a  large  admixtare  of  PersiaD,  in  wMdi  latter 
ranges  of  the  Himalajas,  which  separate  it  tongae  the  records  and  correspondence  of  the 
from  Thibet  on  the  N.  and  £.  from  the  Brit-  government  are  written.  There  are  2  prominent 
ifih  districts  of  Spiti  and  Labonl  and  the  sects,  the  Soonnites^  and  the  followers  ofAli;  the 
PonjaQb  on  the  S.,  and  from  the  Paiyanb  and  former  being  the  more  nnmerons  and  regarded 
Hozareh  country  on  the  W. ;  area  estimated  as  orthodox.  The  Oashmerians  are  preeminent 
at  25,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  at  760,000.  It  extends  among  Indian  nations  by  their  physical  perfec- 
from  lat  82^  17'  to  86^  N.,  and  from  long,  tions.  The  men  are  tall,  robust,  well  formed,  and 
78°  20'  to  79°  40'  E.,  and  inclades  the  &-  indnstrions;  the  women  fEunons  for  their  beauty 
moua  vale  of  Cashmere,  the  proTinces  of  and  fine  complexions.  They  are  a  gay  people,  fond 
Jamu,  Bulti  or  Iskardoh,  Lada!kh,  Chamba,  ofpleasure,  literature,  and  poetry,  but  are  repre* 
and  some  others. — ^The  yuley  of  Cashmere  is  sented  br  many  travellers  as  peerless  in  cun- 
of  irregular  oval  form,  shut  in  by  lofty  moun-  ning  and  avarice,  and  notoriously  addicted  to 
tains^  the  summits  of  some  of  which  are  cov-  lying.  <  They  appear  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin, 
ered  with  perpetual  snow.  *  It  is  from  5,600  to  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  alluvial  plain  population  of  the  valley  was  800^000,  which  haa 
which  forms  its  bottom  is  70  m.  Ions,  40  m.  been  reduced  by  pestilence,  famine,  and  earth- 
wide,  and  about  2,000  sq.  m.  in  superficial  ex-  quakes  to  200,000.  In  1828  an  earthquake  de- 
tent The  area  of  the  whole  valley  is  4,500  stroyed  1,200  persons ;  2  montihs  later  the 
sq.  m.  It  is  entered  by  several  passes,  11  of  cholera  carried  off  100,000  in  40  davs ;  and  in 
wnich  are  practicable  for  horses.  The  highest  1888  famine  and  pestilence  committea  stOl  more 
of  these,  that  of  the  Pir  Pai\}al,  has  an  elevation  frightful  ravages.  The  chief  towns  are  Serin- 
of  12,600  feet.  The  principal  river  is  the  agur  or  Cashmere,  the  capital,  Islamabad,  Shu- 
Jhylum,  which  receives  numerous  tributaries  peyon,  Pampur,  and  Sopur.  The  principal 
from  the  mountains,  and  flows  through  the  manufactures  are  the  celebrated  Cashmere 
Baramula  pass  into  the  Pni\}aub.  Several  small  shawls,  gun  and  pistol  barrels,  paper,  lacquerod 
lakes  sre  scattered  through  the  valley.  Thus  ware,  and  attar  of  roses. — ^The  country  was 
abundantly  irrigated,  and  fertilized  by  the  rains  conquered  by  the  Mogul  emperor  Akbar  in 
which,  unlike  those  of  most  parts  of  India,  are  1686,  by  the  A^hans  in  1762,  and  by  the  Sikhs 
light,  the  soil  attains  ah  extraordinary  fertility,  in  1810.  It  was  included  in  the  territory  trans- 
yielding  returns  of  from  80  to  60  fold  of  the  ferred  bv  the  latter  to  the  British  under  ti^e 
principal  crops.  Bice,  the  common  food  of  the  treaty  of  Lahore  in  1846,  and  was  immediate- 
inhabitants,  is  the  staple ;  wheat,  barley,  buck-  ly  sold  by  its  new  owners  to  its  present  holder, 
wheat)  maize,  and  tobacco,  are  cultivated  to  Gholab  Sing,  for  the  sum  of  £750,000. 
some  extent;  cotton  is  found  to  flourish;  escu-  *  CASHMERE,  by  the  iVench  manufJEUsturers 
lent  vegetables,  kitchen  herbs,  and  saffiron  are  called  Cachemire,  a  textile  fabric  made  of  Uie 
abundant ;  and  the  lakes  supply  the  poorer  fine  wool  of  the  Thibet  goat.  This  animal  is 
classes  with  a  nutritious  though  insipid  artide  characterized  by  long,  silky,  straight^  white  hair, 
of  food  in  the  singhara  or  water  nut,  the  seed  large  ears,  horns  not  spirally  twisted,  and  limbs 
of  the  trapa  bupinosa^  which  is  ground  into  dender  and  cleanly  formed.  The  wool  had 
flour,  roasted,  boiled,  or  eaten  raw.  About  long  been  used  by  tiie  natives  of  Cashmere  in 
60,000  tons  of  this  nut  are  annually  taken  from  producing  the  elegant  shawls  with  which  the 
the  Wullur  lake.  .  Among  the  fruits  are  the  name  of  their  kingdom  was  associated,  before 
apple,  pear^  plum,  apricot,  cherry,  and  grape,  these  became  known  in  western  Europe.  It 
flowers  of  rare  beauty,  particularly  the  rose,  was  not,  indeed,  until  the .  campaign  of  the 
which  is  highly  cultivated,  load  the  air  with  French  in  Egypt,  when  the  genend-in-chief  of 
their  perfume.  Many  of  the  forest  trees  attain  the  army  sent  one  to  Paris,  that  the  French 
a  vast  size,  and  towering  among  them  are  the  public  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  won- 
Himalayan  cedar,  the  chunar,  Qie  poplar,  the  derfol  deHcaoy  of  the  fabric,  the  softness  of  the 
.  lime,  and  the  wild  chestnut  The  willow,  maple,  material,  the  harmony  of  colors,  novelty  of  the 
birch,  alder,  pine,  and  white  thorn  are  common,  work,  mod  strangeness  of  the  design.  Its  arri- 
Every  village  has  its  grove  of  chunars  and  pop-  vid  is  said  to  have  created  an  immense  sensa- 
lara,  planted  centuries  ago  by  order  of  the  lion,  and  measures  were  immediately  set  on 
Mogul  emperors,  and  now  forming  one  of  the  foot  to  introduce  the  manufacture  into  France, 
richest  ornaments  of  the  valley.  The  most  vid-  — ^In  Cashmere  the  wool  is  received  from^  Thibet 
nable  minerals  are  iron  and  limestone,  both  of  and  Tartary,  and,  after  being  bleached,  is  spun 
vhich  are  abundant;  copper,  plumbago,  and  and  dyed  of  various  colors.  The  weavers,  em- 
lead  are  also  known  to  exist  The  dunate  is  ployed  by  the  merchants  at  the  rate  of  from  1 
salubrious,  and  milder  than  in  many  parts  of  to  4  pice  (nearly  8  to  12  cts.)  a  day,  receive  tlie 
India,  but  the  stillness  of  the  midsummer  air  yams,  and  in  their  shops,  or  at  looms  in  their 
givQs  the  heat  an  oppressiveness  scarcely  to  be  own  houses,  proceed  to  weave  them  after  the 
expected  from  the  range  of  the  thermometer  patterns  ordered.  Each  loom  is  estimated  to 
(80^  to  86^  at  noon  in  the  shade),  and  the  win-  make  an  average  yearly  production  of  5  shawls ; 
ter  is  sometimes  severely  cold.  Snow  falls  but  a  single  one  of  the  nnest  diawls  sometimes 
abundantly.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupies  the  work  of  a  whole  shop,  keeping  2 
Mohammedans^  spealdng  a  Sanscrit  dialect^  with  to  4  persons  constantly  engaged  about  it  for  an 
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entire  year.     The  total  ornnber  of  looms  in    dinttlee  or  pirns  (like  those  lued  in  embroidery), 
Cashmere,  it  is  believedf  is  about  16,000.    The    filled  with  these  yams,  as  there  are  to  be  oolors 
(diawls  they  prodnce  are  the  great  article  of   repeated  in  the  breadth  of  the  piece.    By  the 
export  of  the  country.    They  are  sent  to  va-    skilM  nse  of  these  the  fi^^es,  however  com- 
rioos  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  India  they  were    plicated  with  variety  of  colors,  are  r^ei^ 
first  made  known  to  the  English.    The  process    precisely  alike  on  both  sides.    This  iJie  French 
of  weaving  the  shawls  with  variegated  figures    have  also  done  in  their  imitations  of  real  cash- 
is  conducted  without  the  shuttle,  each  colored    mere.    But  the  principal  artibles  of  tiiis  sort 
yam  of  the  woof  being  worked  upon  the  warp    they  manufacture  are  the  so-called  French  cash- 
with  its  separate  wooden  needle ;  and,  as  the    mere  shawls,  in  which  the  2  sides  are  not  alike ; 
work  goes  on  exceedingly  slowly,  it  is  custom-    but  on  one  side  they  have  the  exact  appearance 
ary  to  divide  it  among  several  looms,  and  then    of  the  cashmere.    They  are  made  in  raris  by 
Johi  the  pieces  together.     This  is  so  skilfully    the  use  of  the  draw-loom,  or,  which  is  better, 
done  that  the  seams  are  not  detected.    As  the    of  the  jaoquard^  with    as  many  shuttles  as 
pattern  is  worked,  the  right  ude  is  the  under    colors  in  the  design.    These  are  thrown  across 
one  upon  the  frame,  and  is  not  seen  by  those    the  warp  as   required ;   but  being  most  of 
who  work  it  upon  the  upper  or  rough  side,    them  brought  into  play  only  at  intervals,  the 
The  shawls  are  made  sin^e  and  in  pairs,  either    threads  renuun  floating  loose  on  the  back,  and 
square  or  long.    The.  former  measure  fh>m  68    are  at  last  trinuned  on.    Their  felting  property 
to  72  inches  on  a  sidei  the  latter  126  inches  by    prevents  their  coming  out,  but  the  ends  oon- 
64.    To  work  a  single  long  shawl  without  a    tinue  visible  on  the  wrong  side.    The  prooess 
seam,  and  of  the  finest  thread  in  the  warp  as    saves  labor,  but  wastes  material ;  the  waste  is, 
well  as  the  woof,  in  the  most  elaborate  pattern    however,  worked  up  in  other  fabrics.    In  the 
and  exquisite  colors,  would  require  the  labor  of   Paris-made  articles  the  warp  and  weft  are  botili 
about  8  years:  and  as  in  this  time  the  colors    of  pure  cashmere  down.    The  shawls  are  mos^ 
are  likely  to  change,  and  the  &brio  to  receive    ly  square,  of  from  71  to  761  inches  on  a  side, 
ii^Jury  from  worms  or  otherwise,  such  shawls    and  of  the  value  of  220  to  600  francs.    They 
are  rarely  attempted.   The  fine  shawls  are  more    have  seldom  less  than  8   colors,  common^ 
usually  made  upon  12  different  looms  for  a  pair,    10  or  11,  and  sometimes  14  and  15.    The  long 
and  when  completed,  at  the  expiration  of  6  or    shawls  in  pure  cashmere  ought  to  measure  fh>m 
7  months,  are  worth  in  Cashmere  from  1,200  to    50  to  68  mches  in  breadth,  and  from  141f  to 
2,000  rupees,  or  from  about  $500  to  $800.    The    149i  inches  in  length.    Their  price  is  from  800 
most  expensive  shawls  sold  in  London  or  Paris    to  700  francs.    But  there  are  also  2  varieties 
are  stoted  to  have  brought  about  $2,000. — In    made  at  Paris,  which  differ  somewhat  from  the 
the  year  1810,  M.  Jaub^  under  the  audioes    above.    One,  called  the  Hindoo  cashmere,  has 
of  the  French  government  and  at  the  expense    the  warp  in  silk,  and  the  rest  is  pure  cashmere 
of  M.  Temanx,  succeeded  in  bringing  some  of   down.    One  or  two  colors  leas  are.  employed, 
the  goats  to  France.    These  were  a  cross  be-    which  reduces  the  price  to  180,  and  from  this 
tween  the  original  Thibet  and  a  Tartar  variety,    to  120  francs.    The  other  is  called  the  Hindoo 
and  were  of  a  comparatively  hardy  constitution,    wool  shawL    In  this  the  warp  is  also  silk,  and 
They  were  placed  by  H.  Temaux  at  his  villa  of    the  rest  is  of  wool  more  or  less  fine  in  quality. 
Saint  Ouen,  near  Paris,  where  they  gradually    This  article  is  much  more  largely  required  than 
increased  in  numbers,  so  that  4  were  forward    the  others.    The  value  of  its  annual  production 
obtained  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Essex  in  England;    is  reckoned  to  be  from  12  to  16  millions  of 
and  from  these  in  1833  the  number  had  in-    francs.    Lyons  leaves  to  Paris  the  manufacture 
oreased  to  60.   The  down  they  furnished  proved,    of  the  pure  cashmere  goods,  but  saccessMij 
however,  to  be  too  little  in  quantity  to  be  of   competes  in  the  production  of  the  pure  wool 
valne ;  but  by  crossing  the  breed  wi&  the  An-    Hindoo  article.    The  wool  employed  rivals  in 
gora  goat,  the  downy  product  was  largely  in<»    softness  and  fineness  that  of  tiie  Ca^mere  goak 
creased,  and  it  proved,  moreover,  to  be  of  a  long,    But  the  most  important  of  the  fiiibrics  of  Lyons 
silky  ouality,  admirably  adapted  for  shawls,    is  the  so-called  Thibet  shawl,  made  of  a  mixture 
With  the  wool  obtained  from  these  goats  and    of  wool  and  fioss  silk.    In  the  manufacture  of 
that  imported  from  Thibet  through  Kasan,  capi-    these  and  other  varieties  of  shawls  it  is  estimat- 
tal  of  a  Russian  province  on  me  Volga,  the    ed  that  there  are  in  Lyons  4,000  looms,  each 
French  maintein  the  extensive  manu&ctures    of  which  when  in  operation  requires  the  atten* 
they  have  esteblished  of  shawls  made  prinoi*    tion  of  8  persons,  lusmesand  Rheimshave  also 
pally  of  this  material.    To  imitate  the  genuine    each  a  factory  which  produce  similar  articles  at 
cashmere  succes^ully  greatly  taxed  the  skill  of   great  economy  and  at  lower  prices  than  those  of 
their  manufacturers;    and  though   in  Paris    Lyons  and  raris.    This  important  branch  of 
shawls  have  been  produced  like  those  imported,    industry  is  altogether  the  direct  result  of  the 
it  is  found  more  profitable  to  limit  the  manufac-    efforts  made  to  imitate  the  Cashmere  shawls, 
ture  to  somewhat   similar   but  more   easily    first  known  in  Paris  during  the  present  centurv. 
woven  fabrics.    The  real  cashmere  is  made  by    — Dr.  J.  B.  Davis,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  while 
a  very  complicated  process,  which  requires  not    employed,  a  few  years  since,  by  the  Turkish 
only  as  many  yarns  in  the  weft  as  there  are    government,  in  experimenting  on  the  growth 
colors  in  the  pattern,  but  also  as  many  little    of  cotton  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  succeeded  in 
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seonring  11  pure  breed  Thibet  goats,  which  he  Great,  bom  1809,  died  1870.    He  was  the  son 

brought  to  his  native  state,  from  whence  the  and    saooessor  of  Wladyslaw  Lokietek  (the 

goat  has  been  introduced  into  Tennessee,  where  Short),  who  had  restored  the  union  and  tibe 

it  is  said  to  thrive.    In  1867  the  wool  raised  in  power  of  the  long  distracted  kingdom.    While 

Tennessee  brought  $8  60  per  lb.,  the  purchasers  still  a  prince,  Oasimir  displayed  his  talents  as 

in  New  York  proposing  to  send  it  to  Scotland,  governor  of  Great  Poland,  as  well  as  his  braveiy 

to  have  it  manufactured  there  into  shawls.  in  the  wars  of  his  father  agamst  tiie  order  of 

OASHNA,  a  country  of  interior  Africa,  lying  Teutonic  knights,  but  also  exhibited  habits  of 

between  Haussa  and  Borneo,  and  separated  from  great  dissoluteness.     In  1883  his  father  be- 

Meli  by  the  Niger.    Its  capital  is  of  the  same  queathed  him  his  throne,  wiUi  the  advice  not 

name,  and  is  ntuated  in  lat  18^  10'  N.,  and  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with  the  Teutonic 

long.  6^  60' K  Oashna  is  a  mountainous  but  very  knights;  but  the  inclinations  of  the  young  kin^ 

fertile  district,  and  produces  abundantly  barley,  were  for  peace,  and  he  soon  concluded  a  treaty, 

millet,  senna,  and  the  grape.    It  maintains  a  in  which  the  knights  ceded  the  districts  of  Ku* 

commerce  with  north  Africa,  by  a  caravan  Jav  and  Dobrzyn,  but  gained  Pomerania.    To 

which,  starting  from  Fezzan,  and  passing  Assu-  secure  peace  from  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  he 

da,  Gflinatt,  ana  Agadez,  reaches  in  60  days  the  sacrificed  to  tJiem  the  rich  and  valuable  prov- 

capital  of  Oashna,  and  in  6  days  more  the  river  ince  of  Silesia  for  the   resignation  of  their 

Niger,  and  thence  proceeds  to  the  S.  even  as  far  claims  and  pretensions  on  Poland.    DiasatisAed 

as  the  gold  coast.    Its  principal  exports  are  with  his  acts,  the  warlike  nation  sought  redress 

gold-dust,  cotton,  slaves,  and  dyed  goat-skins;  for  their  grievances  from  the  Teutonic  knights 

it  imports  woollen,  cutlery,  mirrors,  and  toys.  at  the  court  of  Borne.    The  pope  gave  a  &vor- 

0A8TMTR,  or  Kazimdebz,  the  name  of  seve-  able  decision,  commanding  the  knights  to  re- 

ral  monarchs  of  Poland.    I.  The  son  of  Mie-  store  all  the  Polish  districts,  and  to  rebuild  the 

czyslaw  II.,  and  of  Bixa,  a  German  princess  destrcyyedchurdies;  but  the  knights,  trusting  in 

(1040—1068).    After  the  death  of  his  father,  their  swords  and  in  the  aid  of  the  emperor, 

his  mother  ruled  the  country  as  regent;  but  the  scorned  the  bull,  and  maintained  their  conquest 

&vors  she  bestowed  upon  her  own  countrymen,  In  the  meanwhile  Oasimir  had  strengthened 

and  their  ill  conduct,  caused  an  outbreak  of  na-  his  reign  by  salutary  and  peaceful  reforms,  as 

tional  hatred,  before  which  Bixa  fled  to  Ger-  well  as  by  the  erection  of  numerous  castles 

many.    Oasimir  followed  her.     Poland,  left  and  fortifications.    The  adoption  of  his  neph* 

witfaioat  a  ruler,  became  a  scene  of  the  wildest  ew,  Lewis,  son  of  Oharles  Bobert,  king  of 

anarch  J  and  lawlessness;  the  lately  established  Hungary,  as  successor  to  the  throne  of  Poland, 

Ohristian  church  had  also  to  suffer  greatly  from  confirmed   by   the   assembly  of    the  i)ation 

pagan  persecutions.    Profiting  by  this  state  of  at  Oracow  (1889),  secured  the  alliance  with 

affairs,  the  Bohemians  made  an  incursion  into  Hungary.    In  1840  the  death  of  Bolcadaw  of 

Poland,  and  advanced  as  £ar  as  Gnesen,  whence  Masovia  and  Halicz,  who  died  without  prog* 

they  carried  away  the  body  of  St  Adalbert,  eny,  offered  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  an* 

(Sty  Wojdech),  or,  according  to  the  relation  nexation  of  Bed  Bussia,  which  was  easily  execut- 

of  the  priests  of  the  place,  the  cunningly  sub-  ed  in  two  sncoessfol  campaigns.  A  consequence  of 

stituted  body  of  another  man.    Oasimir  was  these  was  an  incursion  of  the  Tartars  (1841),  at  the 

now  recalled  by  his  countrymen  from  Grer-  summons  of  certain  Bussian  princes,  who  pre- 

many,  where  he  was  living  in  quiet  retirement  tended  to  have  been  wronged.    Oasimir  fortmed 

occupied   with   exercises   of  religious   piety,  and  defended  the  line  of  the  Vistula,  and  by  the 

whicn  gained  him  the  surname  of  ^*  the  monk.''  speedy  retreat  of  the  invaders,  Poland  happily 

Slightlj  assisted  by  Heniy  HL  of  Ckrmany,  he  escaped  total  destruction.    In  1844  some  dijffi- 

regained  his  authority,  and  restored  Ohristi-  culties,  caused  by  tlie  dukes  of  Silesia,  brought 

anity  and  a  regular  administration  of  justice,  about  a  short  war  with  the  king  of  Bohemia, 

conquered  Masovia,  gained  Breslau  and  other  which  was  begun  by  the  conquest  of  Silesia, 

places  from  the  Bohemians,  and  was  honored  and  ended  with  the  acquisition  only  of  Erau- 

with  the  title  of  Bestorer  of  Poland.     His  stadt    Subsequently  parts  of  Lithuania,  Maso- 

wife  was  Dobrog^iewa,  sister  of  laroslav,  the  via,  and  Volhynia  were  added  to  Poland.    But 

grand-prince  of  Kiev ;  his  successor  Boleslaw  greater  and  more  glorious  were  the  successes 

U.  the  Bold,  his  eldest  son.    II.  The  Just,  bom  achieved  by  Oasimir  in  time  of  peace.     The 

1188,  died  1194.    He  was  the  youngest  of  the  diet  of  Wislica  (1847)  sanctioned  a  double  code 

4  sons  of  Boleslaw  III.,  or  Orooked  Mouth,  of  laws  for  Great  and  Little  Poland,  digested  by 

among  whom  this  monarch  divided  Poland,  and  the  ablest  men  of  the  country,  based  in  part  on 

reign^  over  the  reunited  country  after  the  ex-  the  ancient  statutes  of  the  nation,  and  in  part 

pulsion  of  Mieczyslaw  lU.  the  Old  f  1177).    He  on  the  German,  or  the  so-caUed  Magdeburgian 

is  greatlv  renowned  for  his  personal  virtues,  as  institutions,  according  to  which  the  commercial 

wdl  as  for  the  introduction  of  laws  defending  cities  were  governed.    The  rights  of  both  nobles 

tlie  peasants  against  the  nobles  and  ofilcers  of  and  peasants  were  determined  and  secured,  and 

the  court.    Under  him  the  Polish  senate  was  so  groat  was  the  zeal  of  Oasimir  in  defence  of  the 

first  organized,  consisting  of  bishops,  palatines,  latter  against  the  former,  that  he  was  called 

and  castellans.    He  made  successf lU  eneditiona  the  king  of  the  peasants  (JMl  kmiotb^).    No 

to  Volhynia,  Halicz,  and  lithuania.    HL  Tbb  less  great  was  his  ardor  and  activity  in  promot- 
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ing  Indnitrj,  eommeroe,  arts,  and  wienoes  (par-  balms  derived  from  Moont  Zioil  Inoor  timea 
ticnUrij  proved  hj  the  fonodation  of  the  nni-  the  abbey  presents  manjinteHeotaal  attractiona, 
Tersttj  of  Craoow),  and  in  adorning  and  strength-  as  its  inmates  hare  establii^ed  a  press  and  pab- 
ening  the  conntry  with  baildings  for  pnblie  use  fished  a  ▼wietr  of  Tslnable  works.  Tlie  hbra- 
and  defence ;  and  thos  he  deserved  the  remark  rian,  Lidgi  Tosti,  pnblished  in  1841  the 
of  an  ancient  historian,  that  he  inherited  Poland  Arckivio  Owhmm,  and  In  1841-48  Storia  dsUa 
of  wood  and  left  it  of  stone.  Agricnltore,  in-  Badia  di  MonU  Carina. 
dostry,  and  ^eral  wealth  gradnallj  increased  OASPIAK  S£A  (called  hj  the  Rnanans  SeA 
mder  Casimir ;  and  the  riches,  pomp,  and  liber-  of  Astrakhan,  anc  *  Mare  Caapium  or  JJyrvo- 
ality  of  the  state  were  displayed  m  an  astonishing  num  ;  6r.  Kjaavta  MUuriro),  an  inland  sea,  lying 
way  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  grand-  between  Europe  and  Asia,  lat  85^  56'  to  47^  80" 
daughter  with  Charles  1 Y.,  emperor  of  Germany,  N.,  long.  40^  48'  to  56^  26'  £.  Greatest  length 
which  was  celebrated  for  20  days  at  Cracow,  in  from  N.  to  8.,  760  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  270 
the  presence  of  Lewis  king  of  Hungary,  Peter  m. ;  average  breadth  about  200  m.  Area,  140,- 
king  of  Cyprus,  Waldemar  lang  of  Denmark,  and  000  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  £.,  K.  and  N.  W. 
a  great  number  of  dukes  and  other  distinguished  by  Russia,  8.  and  8.  W.  by  Persia;  and  £.  by 
guests.  But  his  reign  had  also  its  shades :  Toorkistan.  It  has  few  bays,  the  Isigest  bdng; 
unhappy  marriages  ;  love  afiairs  condemned  on  the  Asiatic  side,  Emba  bav,  Hertvol  guli^ 
by  the  peoDle  and  the  church ;  an  ezoommuni-  E^arasoo  inlet,  Ifanghishl^  guj(  bay  oi  iJex- 
oadon  by  tne  archbishop  of  Cracow ;  a  deadly  ander,  Kenderlinsk  gulf^  Room  Deria  bay^and 
revenge  taken  on  its  innocent  announcer;  the  Balkhan  bay;  on  the  European  ade.  Rial 
subsequent  humiliation  of  the  king  by  the  pope;  Agatch  and  Kooma  gulfi^  ana  several  smaSer 
and  a  great  defeat  by  the  Wallacbians.  •  A  indentations.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
iUl  from  a  horse  ended  the  life  of  the  most  sea  is  Astrabad  bay,  and  from  this  pcnnt  to 
popular  monarch  of  Poland. — ^Among  tlie  ob-  Emba  bay  at  the  north-eastern  end,  the  east^n 
jeots  of  the  love  of  Casimir  was  the  Jewess  Es-  shore  extends  neariy  in  a  straight  line.  The 
ther,  the  heroine  of  so  many  romances,  by  Emba  river,  which  eatin  the  bay  of  its  own 
whom  he  had  several  children,  and  who  is  sup-  name  by  several  mouths,  and  the  Aurak,  are  al- 
posed  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  hu-  most  the  only  considerable  rivers  which  it  re- 
mane  protection  which  he  and  his  laws  bestow-  oeives  on  thb  side,  though  the  Oxus,  or  Amoo, 
ed  on  her  people  in  Poland,  in  the  time  of  most  which  now  enters  the  sea  of  Aral,  is  supposed  to 
barbarous  persecutions  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  once  flowed  into  it.  On  the  N.  and  W.  its 
IV.  Born  1427,  died  at  Grodno  1492,  was  the  basin  is  far  more  extensive.  The  Ural^  the 
son  of  Wladvslaw  Jagiello,  and  brother  and  Volga,  the  Terek,  and  the  Eoor  here  pour  their 
successor  of  w  ladyslaw  IIL,  called  Warnenczylc,  waters  into  it,  and  most  of  them  are  constancy 
from  his  defeat  and  death  at  Varna  in  1444.  bringing  accumulations  of  sand,  which,  in  some 
Casimir  was  at  that  time  grand  duke  of  Lithu-  instances,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  V<^ga,'  form 
ania,  and  accepted,  but  hesitatingly,  the  call  to  little  islands,  projecting  several  miles  from  the 
the  throne  of  Poland.  His  long  reign  is  re-  coast  The  shores  are  thus  rendered  difficult  of 
markable  for  several  diets  held  at  Lublin,  access,  and  in  the  northern  and  norUx-eastem 
Piotrkow,  etc.;  for  a  successful  war  of  14  years  parts  the  depth  of  water  for  2  or  8  m.  frran 
against  the  Teutonic  knights,  terminated  in  1466  land  is  only  a  few  feet'  All  this  part  of  the 
by  the  peace  of  Thorn,  which  gave  to  Poland  coast,  as  far  S.  W.  as  the  Soolak,'  is  of  alluvial 
the  western  part  of  Prussia  and  the  suzerainty  formation ;  thence  S.  to  the  peninsula  of  Apdie- 
of  the  eastern,  and  for  the  subsequent  long  ron  it  is  of  tertiary  formation,  broken  by  occa- 
period  of  general  prosperity,  luxury,  and  relax-  sionid  carboniferous  strata ;  and  from  Apsheron 
ation  of  the  national  spirit.  The  introduction  around  the  S.  extremity  of  the  sea,  the  shores 
of  the  Latin  language  into  the  schools  and  pub-  are  low  and  sandy,  with  lofty  hills  rising  in  the 
lie  life  of  Poland  dates  particularly  from  this  background.  On  the  E.  and  S.E.  is  found  acre- 
reign.  Of  the  6  sons  of  Casimir,  one  was  elected  taceous  subsoil,  covered  with  moving  sands ; 
king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  three,  John  the  surface,  with  the  exception  of  Cape  &!aragan, 
Albert,  Alexander,  and  Sigismund,  succeeded  being  flat  In  fact,  the  coast  generally  is  so 
each  other  on  the  throne  of  Poland^  one  became  a  low,  that  most  parts  are  overflowed  when  the 
cardinal  and  one  a  saint.  V.  See  John  Casimib.  wind  sets  in  strongly  from  the  opposite  quarter. 
CASINO,  or  MoNTB  Casino,  a  celebrated  Naphtiia,  or  petroleum,  is  frequeutiy  found, 
Benedictine  abbey,  established  by  St.  Benedict  particularly  on  the  peninsula  of  Apshercm  and 
in  629,  upon  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  in  the  island  of  Naphthalia,  in  the  bay  of  Bidkhan. 
the  Keapolitan  province  Terra  di  Lavoro,  rising  The  waters  are  not  so  salt  as  those  of  the  ocean, 
over  the  town  of  SanGermano,  the  ancient  Casi-  owing  to  the  immense  volume  of  fresh  water 
num,  in  former  times  the  seat  of  a  £unons  pour^  into  the  sea  by  the  Volga  and  other  lai^ 
castle,  and  of  a  temple  of  Apollo.  Tlie  beauty  rivers.  They  are  very  deep  in  some  plaoes,  but 
of  the  spot  attracted  many  visitors,  and  themed-  remarkably  shaliow  near  the  coasts  except  in 
ical  skill  of  the  friars  many  invalids  to  the  the  southern  part  There  are  no  tides,  and  the 
abbey,  while  at  the  same  time  pilgrims  re-  sea  has  no  outlet,  the  superfluous  waters  being 
sorted  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  carried  off  wholly  by  evaporation.  Eztraor- 
Benedictines  were  deemed  to  possess  miraculous  dinary  changes  in  its  level  have  been  noticed, 
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but  never,  explained;  according  to  native  ac-  no«r«,  Eicliwald's  Beiss  auf  dem  Kcupischen 

oonnta^  the  sarface  rises  and  falls  several  feet  in  Meere   und   in   d$n   Eauhoius^  Hommaire  de 

periods  of  about  80  years.    It  has  long  been  Hell's  Les  steppts  de  la  mer  Ccupienne,  and  the 

known  that  the  level  of  the  Caspian  is  lower  jS^Ar«i5vn^,  published  by  Sawitsch  and  Sabler, 

than  that  of  the  ocean,  and  in  1812  an  attempt  giving  their  survey  of  the  respective  elevations 

was  made  by  Engelhardt  and  Parrot  to  ascertam  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  (St  Petersburg 

the  difference  by  a  series  of  levellings  and  ba-  and  Leipsic,  1849,  in  German),  contain  valua- 

rometrioal  measurements  across  the  Oauoasian  ble  information  on  the  Oaspian  sea. 

isthmus  to  the  Black  sea.    Measurements  were  -    CASORIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  pop.  7,924^ 

made  in  2  places,  one  of  which  made  the  Oaspian  the  birth-place  of  Pietro  Martino,  the  painter. 

848  feet  lower  than  the  Black  sea,  and  the  It  has  4  churches,  and  produces  quantities  of 

other  801  feet  lower.    A  survey  made  by  the  silk. 

Russian  government  in  1886-^7  proved  the  dif-  •  OASPABI,  Kasl  Pattl,  a  German  common- 
farence  of  level  to  be  84  feet.  Sturgeon,  tator  on  the  Old  Testament^  bom  Feb.  14, 1814, 
sterlets,  belugas,  salmon,  and  seals  are  taken  in  at  Dessau.  After  studying  at  Leipsio  and 
this  sea  in  great  numbers,  nving  employment  to  Berlin,  and  graduating  in  1844  as  licentiate  in 
many  thousand  persons.  ■  Nearly  100,000  Beala,  theology  at  Kdnigsberg,  he  became,  in  1847, 
800,000  lbs.  of  roes,  and  20,000  lbs.  of  isinglass,  teacher  at  the  university  of  Ohristiania.  In  con- 
the .  produce  of  700,000  sturgeons,  are  taken  junction  with  Delitzsch  he  is  publishing  "  An 
every  year. — "We  have  little  knowledge  of  the  Jlzegetical  Hand-book  of  the  Prophets  of  the 
ancient  commerce  of.  the  Oaspian.  About  the  Old  Testament,"  and  '*  Biblical,  Theological,  and 
middleofthel8thcenturymuchof  the  trade  of  Apologetic-Oritical  Studies."  To  the  former 
»  W.  Europe  with  India  passed  over  it,  Astrakhan  work  Oaspari  contributed  in  1848  the  ^^  Expo- 
being  '  ^en,  as  now,  its  chief  port.  On  the  sitions  of  the  Prophet  Obadiah,"  and  to  the 
seizure  of  Oonstantinople  by  the  Turks,  com-  latter  work  in  1848,  ^^  Oontributions  toward  an 
meroe  was  forced  into  other  channels.  In  1560  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  the  His- 
an  English  company  made  a  fruitless  attempt  tory  of  the  Times  of  Isaiah."  In  1849  he  pub- 
to  render  it  a  channel  of  commerce  with  Per-  lished  a  treatise  on  the  "  Syrio-Ephraimitic 
a&  and  Turkestan.  Peter  the  Great  had  its  War  under  Jotham  and  Ahaz,"  and  in  1851  on 
coasts*  explored  by  Dutch  navigators,  partly  .'^Micah  and  his  Book."  Heisamember  of  the 
with  the  view  of  founding  stations  for  the  conmiittee  for  revision  of  the  Norwegian  trans- 
Indian  trade  on  the  Persian  seaboard,  but  his  lation  of  the  Bible.  He  has  published  an  edi- 
project  was  not  carried  out  No  Russian  con-  tion,  with  a  translation, '  commentary,  and 
quest  was  made  on  the  Oaspian  sea  until  the  time  glossary,  of  the  Enchiridion  Stttdum  of  Bo- 
of  Oatharine  II.,  and  it  was  not  until  still  more  ha-eddm  ;  also  a  Grammatiea  Ardbita. 
recent  periods  that  Russia  succeeded  in  obtaining  OASQIJE,  the  head-piece  or  helmet  of  the 
fiill  control  over  its  trade.  *  The  following  table  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.    The  origin  of  the 

S resents  the  shipping  movements  in  its  waters  word  is  not  well  ascertained,  but  is,  perhaps, 

uiing  5  years  from  1861  to  1855  inclusive:  referable  to  the  Latin  eams^  the  term  for  that 

•                       ftitfMoi^     ciMniiM.  speciesof  helmet  the  basis  of  which  was  metal, 

i8m! !! ! ! '. .'  *.'.'.".'.'."   272          m  •*  opposed  to  galect^  the  original  signification  of 

1858!!!!!!!!'.'.*.'.'!!!.'.'.'!!!!  ie9          S9S  which  is  a  leathern  skull  cap;  although  the 

J^ JgJ          JJJ  wordi^  at  a  later  date,  were  confounded  and 

"*". '1 used  indiscriminately  to  signify  the  armor  for 

Totol. 1,151  ....  i,TTO  the  head,  of  whatever  form  or  material    The 

or  an  average  in  5  years  of  280  entrances,  and  casques  of  the  ancients  were  of  many  forms, 
855  clearances  of  foreign  vessels,  beside  the  from  the  simple  bowl-shaped  skull  cap,  without 
many  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  ^  either  peak  to  shade  the  &ce  or  guard  for  the 
The.  largest  dass  of  vessels  by  which  the  neck  behind,  to  the  elaborate  crested  helmet^ 
Oaspian  sea  is  navigated,  of  which  there  are  with  cheek-pieces,  neck-plate,  and.  visor  cover- 
about  100  sail,  carry  rarely  less  than  90  or  ing  the  feice  of  the  wearer.  The  latter  append- 
more  than  150  tons,  are  called  ichuyU  by  age  was  not  movable,  so  that  it  could  be  raised 
the  Russians,  and  are  built  of  the  timber  of  the  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  but  was  a  solid  por- 
boats  that  bring  breadstuff  down  the  Volga  to  tion  of  the  helmet^  and  was  made  to  cover  or 
Astrakhan.  Another  class  of  vessels  of  superior  expose  t^e  features,  by  thrusting  the  whole  hel- 
sailing  qualities,  of  which  there  are  about  50,  met  backwu^  or  drawing  it  forward.  In  the 
carry^  from  70  to  140  tons,  and  are  called  latter  case,  the  crown  of  the  helmet  fitted 
raeekivea.  Beside  these  2 -classes  of  vessels,  closely  on  the  skull,  and  the  fore  part,  which 
there  are  a  great  number  of  small  craft,  and  a  protected  the  whole  face,  having  perforations 
new  charter  for  a  Oaspian  steamboat  navigation  to  correspond  witii  tiie  eyes  and  a  long  perpen- 
company  was  granted  by  the  Russian  gov-  dioular  sut  extending  downward  from  these,  on 
emment  in  AprU,  1858.  The  principal  ports  are  either  ttde  of  the  nasal,  or  plate  for  the  defence 
Astrakhan  and  Bakoo.  The  Kussian  fieet  in  the  of  the  nose,  was  drawn  down  to  the  chin  of  the 
Oaspian  sea  consists  of  4  brigs,  2  steamers,  and  wearer,  givmg  complete  protection,  and  con- 
7  other  vessels ;  total,  18  vessels. — Dureau-  coaling  the  countenance  so  absolutely  that  the 
Delamalle's  OSojpvijthie  phyaique  de   la  mer  wearer  could  not  be  reoo^^dzed.    In  the  former 
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ease,  the  crown  was  throst  back  ao  fur  that  it  United  States.    I.  A  N.  W.  oo.  of  C^  area  714 
projected  from  the  base  of  the  sknll  behind,  sq.  m. ;  pop.  13,564^  of  whom  3,400  are  slaTes. 
with  tlie  crest  standing  out  horizontally  back-  It  is  drained  by  the  Etowah  ri vo*,  and  is  remark- 
ward,  and  the  visor,  or  face-piece,  resting  flatly  ably  ridi  in  minerals.    Gold,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
on  the  crown,  so  as  to  leave  the  featoies  en-  titaninm,  plumbago,  marble,  and  limestone  are 
tirely  exposed.    The  shape  of  this  helmet  and  found  in  several  phices.    The  surface  is  mudi 
the  mode  of  wearing  it  are,  perhaps,  best  ex-  diversified,  and  occupied  in  part  by  forests  of 
plained  by  saying  that,  in  form,  it  exactly  re-  hickory,  pine,  elm,  and  other  trees.    Wheats 
sembled  a  lady's  cottage  bonnet ;  that  the  ordi-  oatsw  com,  cotton,  and  fruits  are  the  principal 
nary  mode  of  weiuing  it  was  the  present  fash-  productions  of  the  soiL  Near  the  £towah  river 
ion  of  putting  it  quite  back  off  the  bead ;  while  is  an  artificial  mound  75  feet  hi^  and  1,114  feet 
the  mode  of  guarding  the  &ce  was  what  it  would  in  circuit  at  the  base.    It  has  been  opened  and 
be,  if  the  reiu  crown  of  the  bonnet  sat  fintly  on  found  to  contain  some  articles  of  very  ancient 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  fore  part  were  earthenware.    The  county  was  named  in  honor 
pulled  down  perpendicularlv  over  the  nose.    It  of  Gen.  Lewis  Casa.  Capital,  Cassville.  Value  of 
does  not    appear   that   these  helmets   were  real  estate  in  1866,  $2,684,010.    n.  AN.£.oo. 
ever   worn  actually  in  battle,  at    least   not  of  Texas,  bordering  on  Louimana  and  Arkansas, 
in  the  second  position ;  although  some  persons  bounded  K.  by  Su&hur  Fork  of  Bed  river,  8.  by 
have  supposed  that  the  helmet  of  Aidoneua^  Big  Oypress  bay  ana  Soda  lake;  area  l,2S4sq.m.; 
whichMinerva  wore  when  she  mingled  in  com-  pop.  in  1866,  8,663,  of  whom  3,661  were  daves. 
bat  with  mortals  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  which  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  partly  occupied 
had  the  property  of  rendering  its  wearer  inviai-  bv  uncultivated  swamps.  The  uplands  are  £er^ 
ble,  was  of  this  fiouriiion.    They  were,  however,  tue,  and  beside  furnishing  pasturage  for  num-  • 
certainly  worn  by  the  gladiators  in  the  later  bers  of  horses  and  cattle,  produced  in  1860 
ages  of  Rome ;  and  specimens  were  found  at  1,678  bales  of  cotton,  167,250  bushels  ol  com, 
Pompeii,  something  resembling  the  rudest  form  46,462  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  66,122  pounds  of 
of  the  visored  helmet  of  the  Ist  and  2d  cm-  butter.  The  public  schools  numbered  500  pupila. 
sades.     The  ancient  casques  were  ordinarily  The  forests  furnish  abundance  of  hard  wood, 
made  of  bronze,  often  of  exquisite  workman-  and  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  county  are  valuable 
ship,  with  elaborate  sculptures  and  desisnsin  mines  of  iron.  Capital,  Jefferson,    m.  AS.W. 
high  relief,  espedally  on  the  crown  or  neadr  co.  of  Mich.,  bordering  on  Indiana,  ai>ea  628  sq. 
piece,  the  cheek-pieces,  fmeeula^  and  the  cones,  in. ;  pop.  10,907.    It  has  a  level  surfiace,  pleaa- 
or  ridges,  which  supported  the  crest  of  waving  antly  diverrified  by  a  number  of  small  lakes, 
horsehair.    This  was  often  dyed  crimson,  but  and  occupied  by  prairie,  oak-openings,  and  dense 
sometimes  left  white  or  black.    The  cones  were  forests.    Iron  and  lime8t<Mie  are  the  principal 
sometimes  8  or  4  in  number,  and  fiishioned  into  minerals.    In  1860  the  productions  amounted 
the  likeness  of  sphinxes,  dragons,  or  lions.    A  to  418,360  bushels  of  corn,  160,692  of  wheat, 
helmet  of  Minerva,  on  a  fine  antique  gem,  shows  120,246  of  oats,  68,020  of  potatoea,  and  3,902 
4  piurallel  crests,  each  supported  by  a  prancing  tons  of  hay.    The  crop  of  com  was  larger  thsln  im 
centaur.    According  to  Homer,  casques  were  any  other  part  of  the  state  except  Cakland  oo. 
often  made  of  the  precious  metsJa,  or  at  least  There  were  8  churches,  and  8*896  pupils  in  the 
overlaid  with  them.    8teel  does  not  appear  to  public   schools.    Capital,  CasMpotia.     lY.  A 
have  been  in  use  for  the  fabric  of  ancient  ar-  ^,  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  Wabash  and  Eel 
mor,  or,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  rivers;  area  420  sq.  m.;    pop.   11,021.     In 
even  for  that  of  offenrive  weapons.  The  sword-  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  are  high  bluf&.    The 
blades  and  spear-heads  of  Uomer   are  all  of  rest  of  the  surface  is  g^ierally  fi^  and  divided 
brass,  xciXicor,  whatever  mixture  that  word  rep-  between  prairies  in  the  N.  and  forests  in  the 
resented,  probably  copper  hardened  with  tin;  8.  part  The  productions  in  1860  were  397,916 
and  it  is  not  until  iEschylus  wrote  that  we  find  bushels  of  com,  107,078  of  wheat,  39,674  of 
steel,  yoXv^,  and  iron,  cridi;por,  used  as  synony-  oats,  and  3,091^  tons  of  hay.    There  were  11 
mons  for  the  sword.    The  word  casque  is  used  churches,  2  newspaper  establishments,  and  1,795 
poetically  in  reference  to  all  helme^  even  to  pupils  in  the  puoHo  schools.    Capital,  l^igaaB" 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  when  it  is  applied  to  port.    Y.  A  W.  central  co.  of  BL ;  area  860  sq. 
the  whole  covering  of  the  head  taken  together  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  8.946,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Ofi- 
without  reference  to  parts,  as  the  cerveUliere,  nois  river  and  K.  by  the  Sangamon,  both  of 
avantaille,  beaver,  and  other  appendages.    The  which  rivers  are  here  navigable  by  steamboats. 
casque  of  the  Roman  l^onary  soldier  was  of  The  surface  is  level,  and  consists  of  prairies  and 
bronze,  open,  not  protoeting  the  face;  but  it  woodlands.    The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
had  a  peak  to  cover  the  brow,  another  to  guard  in  1860  produced    1,417,760  busheb  of  com, 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  cheek-pieces  hinged  on  to  131,136  of  wheats  160,197  of  oat&  and  3,386  tons 
the  casque  and  connected  by  a  clasp  under  the  of  hay.    There  were  14  churcnea,  and  1,000 
ohin,  and  either  a  crest  or  a  plume  of  3  tall  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Bewds- 
erect,  black  and  scarlet  feathers.    This  was  the  town.    VL  A  W.  ca  of  Ho.,  intersected  by 
fashion,  as  described  by  Polybius,  and  in  vogue  the  middle  fork  of  Grand  river ;  area  about  1,000 
during  the  Punic  wars.  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856b  6,813,  of  whom  728  were 
CASS,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of  the  slaves.  It  was  foraier ly  called  Van  Biiren.  There 
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aire  nmnerom  springs  of  good  water,  and  seyeral  riage  Mr.  Oaas  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
qoarries  of  limestone  and  sandstone.  The  but-  Ohio  legislature,  in  which  bodj  he  took  a  seat 
Cmo  is  moderately  nneven  and  occnpied  chieflj  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The  very  first 
by  fertile  prairies.  Productions  in  1860, 800,076  business  that  came  up  was  a  special  message 
bushels  of  com,  18,624  of  wheat,66,118  of  oats,  from  Gov.  Tiffin,  biwed  on  commuDioations 
and  1,610  tons  of  hay.  Number  of  pupils  in  made  to  him  by  President  Jefferson,  through  a 
the  public  schools,  748.  Capital,  Hamsonyille.  special  agent,  in  relation  to  Burr  and  his  de- 
yn.  AS.  W.  CO.  of  Iowa,  recently  erected;  area  signs,  about  which  President  Jefferson  was 
576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  815.  It  is  traversed  greatly  alanned.  This  message,  received  hi 
by  the  NishnaVatona,  an  affluent  of  the  Ifis-  secret  session,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
Bouri  river.  Comparatively  little  of  the  land  which  Mr.  Cass  was  a  member.  He  drafted 
is  under  cultivation.  .The  productions  in  1856  and  the  conmiittee  reported  a  bill,  which  he 
were  4,186  bushels  of  wheat,  40,018  of  com,  conducted  through  the  legislature,  where  it 
8,802  of  oats,  and  18,501  lbs.  of  butter,  encountered  considerable  opposition,  author- 
Vni.  An  K  central  co.  of  Minn.,  rituated  near  izing  the  governor  to  call  out  the  militia  and  to 
the  source  of  the  Msnssippi ;  area  11,000  sq.  m.  break  up  any  unauthorized  military  prepara* 
It  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850,  and  tion  which  might  be  on  foot  Under  this  act 
then  contauied  very  few  civilized  inhabitants,  such  of  BmrHs  boats  as  were  being  built  in  Ohio, 
Numerous  small  lakes  are  scattered  over  its  and  his  provisions  collected  in  ^at  state,  were 
surfiioe.  Pine  and  other  timber  is  abundant^  seized,  and  the  Ohio  part  of  the  expedition  was 
and  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  thus  broken  up.  A  legislative  address,  drafted 
CASS,  Lbwis,  an  American  statesman,  bom  by  Mr.  Cass^  protesting  attadiment  to  the  union, 
at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Got.  9,  1782,  was  the  eldest  which  Burr  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  divide 
8cm  of  Jonathan  Cass.  Both  his  &ther  and  by  the  Alleghanies,  drew  out  a  highly  compli* 
mother  wer*  of  old  New  Hampshire  Puritan  mentary  reply  from  the  president,  who  soon 
stock.  His  father,  at  the  age  of  19,  had  enlist-  after  acknowledged  Mr.  Cassis  services  by  an 
ed  as  a  private  soldier  in  one  of  the  regiments  appointment  as  U.  8.  marshal  for  Ohio.  The 
raised  bv  New  Hampshire  immediately  after  emolument  of  this  office  was  but  trifling  and 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  He  was  present  at  its  duties  limited,  and  Mr.  Cass  still  continued 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and,  having  rednlist-  to  practise  law  as  before ;  but  this  federal  office 
ed,  continued  to  serve  in  the  New  Hampshire  disqualified  him  from  sitting  any  longer  in  the 
continental  line  during  the  whole  revolutionary  Ohio  legislature.  The  lower  branch  of  that 
war,  in  the  course  of  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  legislature,  not  long  after,  undertook  to  impeach 
of  captain.  He  was  recommissioned  with  the  2  of  the  judges  for  having  decided  that  a  cer- 
same  rank  in  the  army  organized  after  the  tain  state  law  was  unconstitutional  and  void, 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  was  Mr.  Cass  appeared  on  the  trial  as  one  of  their 
afterward  promoted  to  be  a  miyor.  While  he  counsel,  and  by  his  able  and  successful  defence 
was  empmed  in  the  military  service  in  the  added  to  his  reputation  as  an  advocate. — ^The 
territory  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio,  his  fiGimily  remain-  hostile  position  of  the  western  Indians  and  the 
ed  at  £xeter ;  and  Lewis,  at  10  years  of  age,  growing  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  led,  in 
entered  the  academy  at  that  place,  where  he  April,  1812,  to  the  enrolment  of  8  regiments  of 
pursued  his  studies  with  diligence  and  success  Ohio  volunteers.  Mr.  Cass,  who  sympathized 
till  1799.  In  that  year  Jonathan  Cass  removed  strongly  with  the  popular  feeUDg,  was  among 
his  family  to  Wilmington,  DeL.  where  he  was  the  number,  and  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  3d 
stationed  for  some  months  in  nis  military  ca-  re^ment  These  8  regiments,  about  1.200 
paoity,  and  where  youncr  Lewis  found  employ-  strong,  together  with  some  800  regulars  under 
ment  as  a  teacher.  His  father;  meanwhile,  CoL  Miller,  constituted  the  army  with  which 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  resign  his  commis-  Gen.  Hnll  was  expected  not  only  to  protect  De- 
sion  and  to  settle  in  the  West,  induced  his  son  troit  from  the  Bntish  and  Indians,  but  to  inf  ade 
to  seek  his  fortune  also  in  the  same  direction,  and  conquer  Upper  Canada.  After  a  march 
Descending  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburg  in  a  flat-  of  more  than  200  m.  through  a  swampy  wil- 
boat,  then  the  onl^  means  of  conveyance,  they  derness  which  then  intervened  between  the 
arrived  at  Marietta,  the  pioneer  settiement  of  frt>ntier  settiements  of  Ohio  and  those  of  Mich- 
south-eastern  Ohio,  in  Oct.  1800«  The  father  igan,  the  troops  reached  Detroit  early  in  July, 
soon  removed  with  his  family  to  a  tract  of  war  with  Great  Britain  having  meanwhile  been 
land  on  the  Muskingum  near  Zanesville,  which  declared.  On  July  11  they  inarched  into  Can- 
bad  fallen  to  him  as  military  bounty,  butyouns  ada.  The  proclamation  issued  on  this  occasion 
Lewis  remained  at  Marietta,  where  ne  entered  was  written  by  Col.  Cass,  for  whom,  too,  the 
on  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  admitted  to  honor  is  claimed  of  having  been  the  first  man 
the  bar  in  Dec.  1802,  and  soon  after  established  who,  in  the  war  of  1812,  stepped  in  arms  upon 
himself  at  Zanesville,  where  he  gradually  ao-  tiie  British  soil.  He  also  commanded  in  a 
quired  practice.  In  the  summer  of  1806  he  skirmish,  on  the  17th,  in  which  the  first  blood 
married  Elizabeth  Spencer,  whose  father,  then  was  shed,  the  British  being  driven  from  a 
settied  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio,  in  bridge  across  the  Aux  Canards  river  held  by 
Wood  CO.,  had  emigrated  from  Lansingburg,  in  their  outposts.  Hull,  however,  alarmed  at  his 
the  state  of  New  York,    Shortiy  after  nis  mar«  isolation,  and  exaggerating  the  numbers  of  the 
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eoemy  and  the  danger  of  bis  poaitioa,  aoon  i«>  the  next  jear  pnrdiaaed  thera,  far%  honwatead, 
laxMsed  to  iVetrcnt  and  on  Aug.  16  tenninated  a  tract  of  500  acres,  for  which  he  was  able  to  pay 
the  campaign,  to  the  mortification  of  bisofficers  in  cash,  ont  of  bts  preTioos  savings,  the  sam  of 
and  men,  bj  sorrendering  bis  army,  and  Detroit  $18,000.  This  was  reckoned  by  many  an  ex* 
and  the  territoiy  of  VM^tgan  along  with  it,  to  travagant  purchase,  bot  its  increase  in  valne  by 
the  Britistf  general  Brock.  At  the  moment  of  the  growth  of  Detroit  ultimately  made  its  pur- 
snrrender  Ool.  Oass  was  absent  with  a  detach-  chaser  a  Tery  wealthy  man.  lOchigan  at  this 
ment  seut  to  rdieTe  a  provision  tnun,  the  ap-  time  had  no  territorial  legidatore,  and  the  bosi- 
proach  of  which  had  been  stopped  by  the  ness  of  selecting  laws  for  it  from  the  codes  oi 
enemy.  This  detachment,  however,  was  in>  the  states  devolved  on  (zovemor  Cass  and  the 
doded  in  the  capitolation,  and  being  without  territorial  judges.  Governor  Gsss  was  also  as 
provisions,  was  obliged  to  yield.  Gd.  Oass,  officio  superintendent  of  Indian  affiurs  for  the 
stung  with  mortifkMtion  at  this  uneiqiected  territory,  which  then  included  what  now  cen- 
tum of  affairs,  when  asked  to  deliver  up  his  stitutes  the  two  states  of  Michigan  and  Wiacon- 
sword,  indignantly  broke  the  Uade  and  threw  sin,  and  this  remained  for  sev^al  years .  the 
it  away,  dj  the  terms  of  the  c^itulation  the  most  important  part  of  his  duties. .  Of  all  this 
Ohio  volunteers  were  dismissed  on  their  parole  extensive  territory,  it  was  only  a  little  tract 
not  to  serve  again  till  exchanged,  and  CoL  Cass,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  Detroit  livet  to 
at  the  request  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  hastened  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  yet  been  extinguished. 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  vin^cating  them  Within  the  bounds  of  his  Indian  snperintend- 
from  any  responnbuity  for  this  disastrous  ter«  ency,  which  was  ultimately  made  to  embrace 
mination  of  the  campaign.  His  report,  antici-  all  the  tribes  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  there  were 
pating  that  of  Hull,  who  remained  a  prisoner  reckoned  to  be  40,000  Indians,  mustering  at 
with  the  British,  was  the  first  official  account  least  9,000  warriors.  .  The  recent  hostilities,  and 
of  the  campaign  ^ven  to  the  publiCi  CoL  Oass  the  distrust  and  suspicions  of  the  Indians,  occ»t 
was  exdbangc^  in  Jan.  1818,  and  about  the  same  sioned  by  the  constant  calls  upon  them  for  ad- 
time  was  commisdoned  as  a  colonel  in  the  regur  ditional  cessions  of  land,  rendered  this  office  one 
lar  service.  His  regiment  was  eidisted  andr^y  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  But  Governor 
by  March,  when  he  was  ftirtber  prranoted  to  the  Cass,  while .  steadily  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
rank  of  brigadier-generaL  He  joined  Gen.  acquisition,  succeeded  also  in  maintaining  the 
Harrison^s  army  in  July ;  and.  Perry's  victory  respect,  and  even  in  securing  the  affection  of 
on  Lake  Erie  having  opened  the  way,  he  bore  the  Indians.  In  1817  he  obtained,  in  conjunc- 
his  share  in  the  pursuit  of  Gen.  Proctor  and  the  tion  with  Governor  McArthur,  a  cession  of  most 
victory  of  the  Thames.  He  was  then  placed  in  of  the  remaining  Indian  lands  within  the  stale 
conmiand  at  Detroit,  and  shortly  after  was  of  Ohio,  with  adjoining  tracts  in  Indiana  and 
appointed  governor  of  lOchigan.  He  now  Michigan,  to  the  extent  of  4^000,000  acres  in 
resigned  the  office  of  marshal  of  Ohio,  which  the  whole.  .  This,  cession  removed  the  Indian 
he  bad  still  continued  to  hold,  and,  not  long  barrier  hitherto  intervening  between  the  settle- 
after,  his  commission  in  the  army  also ;  hav-  ments  of  Ohio  and  those  of  Michigan.  In  1819 
ing  first,  however,  attended  the  court-martial  he  met  the  Chippewas  at  Sa^naw,  and  obtained 
for  the  trial  of  Hull.  His  testimony  before  a  cession  of  lands  in  the  peninsula  of  Michigan 
the  court,  as  his  report  had  done,  bore  hard  on  to  the  extent  of  6,000,000  acres.  As  yet  the 
that  unfortunate  commander,  and  has  been  at  north-western :  regions .  were  very  imperfectly 
times  a  good  deal  cridoized. — ^Though  Detroit  known. .  At  the  suggestion' of .  Governor  Csss^ 
had  been  settled  for  more  than  a.  century,  an  expedition,  in. which  he  himself  bore  a  con- 
the  territory  of  Michigan  was  yet  in  its  infimcy.  spicuons  part,  and  of  which  an  account  has  been 
It  still  remained  what  it  had  been  fix>m  the  be-  published  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  was  set  on  foot 
ginning^  little  more  than  a  station  for  IndUm  in  1820,  for  exploring  the  northern  shore  of 
trade.  The  white  inhabitants,  mostly  of  French  Lake  Superior,  and  the  course  of  the  upper  Mis- 
desoent,  did  not  exceed  5,000  or  6,000.  Not  a  sissippL  The  next  year,  by  a  long,  circuitous 
foot  of  land  had  ever  been  sold  by  the  United  river  navigation,  he  visited  Chicago,  then  nothinc 
States,  the  small  tracts  in  private  possesion  be-  but  a  military  post,  with  a  wide  wilderness  all 
ing  held  under  French  and  English  grants,  often  about  it,  and  there  made  a  treaty  with  the  Cldp- 
of  doubtful  validity.  The  settlements  had  pewas,  Ottawas,  and  Potawatamies,  by  which 
neither  church,  schoolhouse,  courthouse,  gaol,  a  large  additional  tract  was  obtained,  com[4et> 
bridge,  nor  scarcely  a  road,  and  the  inhabitants  ing  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  pen- 
had  been  reduced  by  the  pending  hostilities  to  insola  of  IGchigan  south  of  Grand  river.  By 
a  state  of  great  destitution.  The  British  had  1824  the  popula^on  of  IGchigan  had  so  fiur  in- 
been  driven  away,  but  the  neighboring  Indians  creased,  that  a  legislative  council  was  estab- 
still  remained  hostile.  The  treaty  of  Greenville  lished.  It  consisted  of  9  members,  not  however 
in  July,  1814,  at  which  Governor  Cass  aided,  elected  by  the  people,  but  nominated  by  the 
reestablished  peace  with  tbe  Ohio  Indians;  but  president.  This  was  the  second  grade  of  terri- 
it  was  not  till  the  termination  of  tiie  war  with  torial  government  under  the  ordinance  of  1781^ 
Great  Britain  that  the  territory  became  entirely  In  1825  Governor  Cass,  in  conjunction  with 
secure  from  Indian  attack.  In  June,  1815,  Gk>v-  Governor  Clark  of  Missouri,  attended  a  grand 
emor  Cass  removed  his  fimiily  to  Detroit,  spod  council  at  Prairie  du  Ohien  of  the  tribes  ^  the 
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noithrWdflt,  of  vhioh  the  olject  was,  bj  a  deflr  organ  of  tbe  government.  The  state  oonrts  of 
nite  settlement  of  boundaries,  to  put  a  stop  Georgia,  taking  a  similar  view  of  state  rights, 
to  the  wars  which  for  jears  these  tribes  had  did  not  hesitate  to  imprison  and  hang  in  de- 
waged  against  each  other.  In  1826  he  met  the  fiance  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
Ohippewas  in  council  at  Fond  du  Laa  at  the  States.  The  removal  policy,  which  was  vigor- 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior. .  in  1827,  ously  pushed,  greatly  strengthened  the  admin- 
while  engaged  in  a  treaty  at  Green  Bay,  he  was  istration  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  South,  but  it  was 
called  upon  to  assist  by  his  presence  in  sup-  attended  with  an  unlooked-for  consequence,  and 
pressing  the  hostilities  which  had  broken  out  met  with  an  unexpected  obstacle  in  the  Florida 
oetween  the  Winnebagoes  and  the  miners  at  war,  the  first  2  years  of  which  fell  within  the 
Fever  river,  near  Galena.  Ascending  the  Fox  period  of  Mr.  Cassis  administration  of  the  war 
river,  descending  the  Wisconsin  and.  me  Missis-  department. — In  1886  Mr.  Oass  exchanged  his 
sippi  to  St.  Louis,  and  returning  to  Green  Bay  post  of  secretary  of  war  for  that  of  ambassador 
by.  the  Illinois  river  and  Lake  Michigan,  he  to  the  French  court.  Having  got  through  the 
travelled,  in  the  course  of  2  months,  nearly  4,000  press  of  business  which  grew  out  of  the  recent 
miles,  mostly  in  birch  bark  canoes,  as  yet  the  interruption  of .  diplomatic  intercourse,  occa- 
dhief  means  of  conveyance  on  those  waters,  sioned  by  the  indemnity  dispute,  and  haying 
In  1828  he  made  2  treaties,  one  at  Green  Bay,  settled  the  last  remnant  of  that  controversy  by 
tbe  other  at  St.  Joseph's,  by  which  many  mil-  obtaining  the  interest  on  the  indemnity  with- 
UonB  of  acres  were  ceded  to  the  United .  States,  held  when  the  principal  was  paid,  Mr.  Oass  in 
Up  to  his  resignation  of  the  office,  of  governor  1887  embarked  at  Marseilles  for  a  voyage  in  the 
of  Michigan,  in  July,  1881,  he  hadconduded  10  frigate  Constitution  to  Egypt  by  way  of  Con- 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  by  which  cessions  had  stantinople.  The  vessel  followed  the  coast,  and 
been  acquired  in  Ohio,  In<&ana,  Illinois,  Michi-  stopped  at  the  principal  ports,  whence  excurr 
gan,  and  Wisconsin,  to  an  amount  equal  to  near-  sions  were  occasionally  made  into  the  interior, 
ly  or  quite  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  area  of  Mr.  Cass  had  thus  an  opportunity  to  see  not 
those  states.  Meanwhile,  he  embodied  his  ex-  only  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo^ 
tensive  and  intimate  knowledge  of.  the  Indians  but  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Florence,  Rome,  Palermo, 
and  their  affiiira,  the  fruits  of  his  long  inter-  Malta,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Jerusalem.  The 
course  with  tliem,  andofadiligentstudy  of  what-  Mgrnan  sea,  of  which  he  visited  several  of  the 
ever  had  been  printed  on  the  subject^  in  two  islands,  reminded  him  of  the  vast  fresh-water 
articles  published  in  the  "  North  American  Be-  seas  of  America,  on  which  he  had  so  often 
view,*'  one  in  1828,  in  the  60th  number  of  that  sailed.  In  the  river  Nile  he  found  a  strong  re- 
periodical,  and  the  other  in  the  56th  number,  semblance  to  the  swift  and  turbid  Missouri. 
These  articles  attracted  much  attention,  and  During  his  subsequent  residence  at  Paris,  Mr. 
contributed  largely  to  make  their  author  Cassmadefrequentjourneysin  France,  and  also 
known.  The  second  article  contained  a  full  re-  visited  England.  He  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
view  of  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  Louis  Philippe,  of  whose  character  he  gave  a 
the  British  and  American  governments,  and  very  friendly  and  favorable  account  in  his  *^  King, 
ascribed  the  recent  Indian  disturbances  to  Brit-  Court,  and  Government  of  France,"  publish^ 
ish  •  instigation.  These  articles,  with  a  dis-  in  1840,  originally  as  an  article  in  the  '^  Demo- 
course  which  Mr.  Cass  delivered  in  1829  before  cratic  Review."  By  far  the  most  remarkable 
the  newly  formed  historical  society  of  Michigan,  incident  of  his  diplomatic  career  occurred  just 
created  for  him  a  literary  reputation,  and  oc-  at  its  close,  in  his  attack  on  the  quintuple  treaty 
casioned  applications  to  him  for  anniversary  ad-  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Great 
dresses  ana  contributions  to  periodicals,  with  Britain,  subsequently  to  the  year  1816,  had 
which  he  frequently  complied. — When  President  taken  that  suppression  vigorously  in  hand,  but 
Jackson  reconstructed  nis  cabinet  in  August,  had  soon  founa  that  the  right  of  searching  sus- 
1881,  Mr.  Cass  was  appointed  secretary  of  war.  pected  vessels  was  a  venr  necessary  means  to- 
The. policy  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  espe-  ward  accomplishing  its  object.  It  was  decid^ 
dally  the  southern  tribes,  to  districts  west  of  the  however,  by  the  British  adnuralty  courts  that 
MisussippL  had  been  warmly  espoused  by  Gen.  search  was  a  purely  belligerent  right  which  did 
Jackson.  The  defence  of  this  pouoy,  which  had  not  exist  in  time  of  peace.  Great  Britain  then 
elicited  much  criticism  ana  a  warm  oppo-  sought  to  obtain  this  right  by  treaties,  stipulat- 
sition,  .was  ably  entered  upon  by  Secretary  ing  its  mutual  concession.  Such  a  treaty  was 
Cass  in  his  first  annual  report.  Soon  after,  he  made  with  the  United  States  in  1824^  granting 
proceeded  to  break  a  Imice  with  the  supreme  a  mutual  right  of  search  "  on  the  coast  of 
court  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  question  of  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  America,"  of  vea- 
the  Ti^t  of  the  state  governments  to  extend  sels  suspected  to  be  slavers.  The  senate  of  the 
their  istate  laws  over  the  Indian  tribes  within  United  Statea  in  ratifying  this  treaty,  struck 
their  territorial  limits.  In  the  case  of  the  out  the  word  ^^  America,"  which  caused  its 
Cherokees,  Ihe  supreme  court  had  decided  that  rejection  by  the  British  government,  in  the 
the  state  of  Gbor^a  had  no  such  right.  This  hope  of  subsequently  obtai^ng  a  larger  conoes- 
decision  was  criticized  and  controverted  by  sion.  This  hope,  however,  was  disappointed. 
Secretary  Cass  in  an  elaborate  disquisition^  There  was  a  disagreeable  association  in  the 
pnblUhed  in  the  Washington  ^'  Globe,"  then  the  American  mind  botwee^n  search  and  impress- 
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mont,   and   the  Americm  goremmeiii  fttmi  tecferenoe  to  defeai  the  qnintnple  tntdf.    He 

this  time  forward  steadilj  refosed  even  what  aooordiDgly  resigned  his  embassy  and  retarned 

the  rejected  treaty  had  conceded.    HeanwhileL  home,  where  he  anriTed  at  the  dose  <tf  the 

Great  Britain  established  this  right  of  mntnal  year.    His  criticisms  on  the  Ashbmton  treaty, 

search  of  raspected  slavers  by  treaties  with  contained  m  his  letter  of  resignation,  produced 

Bpiun,  Portugal,  France,  and  other  states,  and  a  shaip  controrersy  between  him   and  Mr. 

in    farther  prosecntion   of  the   same  policy,  Webster,  then  secretaiy  of  state  and  negotia- 

and  with  a  view  to  incorporating  this  nsage  tor  of  that  treaty. — ^Already  before  his  arrival 

into  the  intematioDal  code  of  £arope,  and  nl-  in  the  United  Btatea,  Mr.  Cass  had  begm  to 

tiraately  of  Christendom,  obtained  the  signs-  be  mentioned  as  a  democratio  candidate  for 

tore  at  London,  Dec.  20, 1841,  of  a  treaty  by  the  presidency,  and  he  soon  had  many  ktten 

which  Great  Britain,  France,  Rossia,  Austria,  to  answer  as  to  his  opinions  on  Tarioos  poinlBL 

and  Pmssia  mutually  conceded  this  right  under  Bnt  the  n^otiations  opened  not  long  after,  by 

certain  restrictions,  and  between  certain  lati-  President  lyler  and  Mr.  Oalhoan,  for  tiie  aa- 

tades.  No  sooner  had  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  nexation  of  Texas,  introduced  a  new  qnestion 

known  as  the  quintuple  treaty,  become  public,  into  politics,  on  which  the  presidential  election 

than  Mr.  Cass  not  only  filed  a  protest  against  finally  turned.    Mr.  Clay,  toe  candidate  of  the 

it  in  the  French  office  of  foreign  affairs,  but  whigs,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  for  whom  a  large 

printed  a  pamphlet  in  hopes  to  prevent  its  ap-  majority  of  the  delegates  elected  to  the  demo- 

J>roval  by  the  French  chambers.  This  pamph-  cratic  nominatinff  convention  were  instraoted 
et  accused  Great  Britain  of  aiming,  under  to  vote,  both  to<M:  grounds  against  immediate 
ffuise  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  at  a  annexation.  That  policy,  however,  was  ex- 
Lrdship  of  the  seas,  revived  the  impressment  ceedingjy  popular  at  the  South,  and  beside  Mil 
controversy,  and  attacked  with  much  keenness  Calhoun  ana  President  Tyler,  both  ci  whom 
the  doctrine  lately  set  up  by  Lords  Palmerston  had  hopes  of  a  democratio  nomination,  Mr.  Bo- 
and  Aberdeen,  in  their  correspondence  with  the  chanan,  R.  M.  Johnson,  and  other  presidential 
American  minister  at  London,  that  althou^  candidates,  came  out  as  its  advocates.  Mr. 
except  by  express  stipulation,  there  was  no  Cass  save  in  his  adhesion,  in  a  letter  dated  17 
right  of  search  for  the  suppression  of  the  dave  days  before  the  meeting  <k  €be  convention,  ad- 
trade,  there  was  a  right  to  visit  suspected  vooating  annexation,  a^  declaring  his  growing 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  flag  and  conviction  that  a  ini\|ority  of  the  peo^e  were 
testing  the  right  to  bear  it.  This  daim  had  in  fiivor  of  it  The  convention  met  at  Balti- 
been  mode  the  subject  of  animadversion  in  Pres-  more,  May  27,  1844.  The  opponents  of  Mk 
ident  Tyler^s  annual  message  of  Deo.  1841,  Van  Buren  succeeded  in  carrying  the  adop- 
and  it  was  the  position  then  taken  by  the  pres-  tion  of  the  rule  of  the  conventions  of  183S 
ident  upon  which  Mr.  Cass  mainly  rested  his  and  1880,  requiring  a  two-thirds  noroinataon. 
protest  against  the  treaty,  as  an  attempt  to  in-  On  the  1st  ballot  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  a  ma- 
terpolato  a  new  doctrine  mto  maritime  law.  At  Jority,  but  lacked  some  20  of  the  requisite 
the  close  of  thb  protest^  which  bore  date  Feb.  two-thirds.  Mr.  Cass  had  the  next  highest, 
18,  1842^  Mr.  Cass  stated  that  it  was  made  though  very  much  smaller,  vote.  As  the  voting 
without  instructions  from  his  government^  with  proceeded,  Mr.  Cass  gained,  and  on  the  7th  bai^ 
which  there  was  no  time  to  communicate,  and  lot  received  24  votes  more  than  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
that  if  not  sustained  in  the  position  he  had  taken  but  still  short  of  a  minority.  After  the  8th 
he  should  resign.  In  communicating  his  pro-  ballot  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  withdrawn  by  his 
oeedings  to  his  own  government,  he  pressed  the  friends,  who  had  determined  to  nve  their  votes 
necessity  of  instant  preparations  for  war.  The  for  Mr.  Polk,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Cass.  Mz; 
feeling  of  the  French  public  and  the  French  Cass's  name  was  also  vrithdrawn,  a  letter  of  his 
chambers,  easily  excited  at  that  time  to  hos-  being  read  in  which  he  authorized  that  pn>- 
tility  to  Great  Britain,  was  such  that  Louis  Phi-  ceeding,  in  case  it  did  not  appear  that  a  hearty 
lippedid  not  venture  to  ratify  the  treaty,  which  and  mdted  exertion  would  be  made  in  hb  f£> 
thus  fell  to  the  ground.  The  course  adopted  vor.  Mr.  Polk,  who  had  never  been  thought 
by  Mr.  Caas,  though  it  brought  great  obloquy  of  by  the  public  for  any  higher  ofSce  than  viee> 
upon  him  from  various  quarters,  was  approved  president,  and  whose  name  had  not  heen  intro- 
by  the  president;  but  in  the  Asnburton  treaty,  duced  into  the  canvass  till  the  8th  ballot,  when 
negotiated  shortly  after,  Mr.  Cass  found  occa-  he  received  some  80  votes,  was  at  the  9th  bal- 
eion  for  throwing  up  his  mission.  The  agree-  lot  unanimously  nominated.  In  the  exdted 
ment  of  the  United  States  in  that  treaty  to  camp^gn  that  followed,  Mr.  Cass  took  an  active 
maintain  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  part,  stumping  the  states  of  MichiMi,  Indiana, 
to  codperato  with  the  British  in  t^e  suppres-  and  Ohio,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Polk.  Shortly  alter 
non  of  the  slave  trade,  without  at  the  same  Mr.  Polkas  election,  he  was  himself  chosen  a 
time  requiring  from  the  British  a  renuncia-  U.  6.  senator  from  the  state  of  Michigan,  admit- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  visit^  was  re-  ted  into  the  Union  in  1886,  and  now  rapidly 
garded  by  Mr.  Cass  as  substantiidly  a  disavowal  increanng  in  population.  Takine  his  seat  in 
of  his  protest  and  pamphlet,  and  as  placing  him  Dec.  1845,  he  soon  made  himself  oon^icuocs 
in  an  awkward  position  with  the  French  gov-  on  the  Oregon  ouestion,  then  a  matter  of  dis- 
emment,  by  no  means  well  pleased  with  his  in-  puto  with  Great  Britain*    He  inasted  upon  the 
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maintenance  at  all  hazards  of  onr  claims  as  far  whigs  on  the  strength  of  his  military  repnta- 
K.  as  54^  40',  to  which  it  was  contended  that  tion  acquired  in  the  Mexican  war;  and  he  was 
Mr.  Polk  and  the  party  had  been  pledged  hj  still  farther  weakened  by  the  determiDation 
the  Baltimore  platform,  not  less  than  to  the  of  the  New  York  seceders  from  the  oonyen- 
annexation  of  Texas.  In  the  coarse  of  one  of  tion,  the  special  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Baren, 
his  speeches  on  this  sabject,  he  took  occasion  not  to  support  him — ^a  resolution  in  which 
to  retort  upon  Lord  Brougham,  who,  in  conse-  they  were  sustained  by  the  acceptance  on 
quenoe  of  his  interference  with  the  quintuple  the  part  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren  of  a  Wilmot  pro- 
^eaty  and  his  pamphlet  against  i^  had  stigmi^  viso,  or  as  it  was  colled  a  freesoil  nomina- 
tized  him  as  ^  the  impersonation  of  mob  hos-  tion.  The  division  thus  made  in  the  demo- 
tility  to  Great  Britaio.''  The  Oregon  dispute  cratio  ranks  secured  to  Gen.  Taylor  the  state 
was  soon  settled  by  a  treaty  made  and  rati-  of  New  York,  and  his  election  to  the  pres- 
sed by  the  help  of  the  whi^  in  spite  of  idency  by  a  majority  of  86  electoral  votes. — 
the  opposition  of  Mr.  Cass,  and  of  a  consider-  Mr.  Cass,  on  being  nominated  for  the  presiden- 
able  section  of  the  democratic  party ;  and  cy,  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate,  bat  sub- 
the  government  was  thus  left  free  to  engage  sequently  to  his  defeat  was  again  elected  in 
in  the  war  against  Mexico.  This  war  led  June,  1849,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  he  had 
to  the  introduction  into  congress  by  Mr.  Wil-  resigned.  At  the  next  session  of  congress,  the 
mot,  a  democratic  representative  from  Penn-  Wilmot  proviso  being  still  agitated,  and  he  him- 
sylvania,  of  a  proviso,  famous  as  the  Wilmot  self  being  under  instructions  from  the  Michigan 
proviso,  that  from  aU  die  territory  acquired  by  legislature  to  vote  for  it,  he  entered  into  an  elab- 
treaty  with  Mexico  slavery  should  be  excluded,  orate  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  his  Nicholson 
This  proviso,  at  its  first  introduction  near  ^e  letter,  now  fully  taking  the  additional  ground 
dose  of  the  session  of  1846,  seemed  to  have  the  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  would  be  unconstitu- 
almost  unanimous  support  of  the  northern  sec-  tionaL  congress  having  no  right  to  legislate  upon 
tion  of  the  democratic  party.  No  vote  was  a  subject  over  which  the  constitution  gave  that 
taken  upon  it  at  that  session  in  the  senate ;  but  body  no  control.  He  professed  himself  a  believer 
Mr.  Oass  afterward  admitted  that,  had  the  op-  in  the  doctrine  of  instructions  ^*  when  fairly  ex- 
portunity  occurred,  he  should  have  voted  for  it.  ercised  and  under  proper  circumstances,"  and 
When  this  question  came  up  again  in  March,  promised  to  resign  rather  than  disobey.  He  had, 
1847,  he  advocated  its  postponement  till  after  however,  as  he  was  well  aware,  sufficient  influ- 
the  close  of  the  war.  As  the  war  approached  ence  with  the  Michigan  legislature  to  procure 
a  conclusion,  his  famous  Nicholson  letter  made  the  recall  of  the  instructions.  He  was  a  member 
its  ^pearance.  This  letter,  dated  l)ea  24^  of  Mr.  Olay's  compromise  committee  of  1850, 
1847,  proposed  to  keep  the  question  of  slavery  and  supported  all  the  measures  which  emanated 
or  its  prohibition  in  the  territory  to  be  acquired  from  it,  including  the  new  fugitive  slave  bill.  But 
from  Mexico  out  of  congress,  by  setting  up  for  he  did  not  vote  for  that  bill,  excusing  himself  on 
the  legislatures  of  the  territories  an  exclusive  the  ground  that  it  made  no  provision  for  giving 
ri^t  of  determining  their  own  domestic  in-  the  alleged  fugitive,  after  he  was  carried  back, 
stitutions,  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  a  trial  by  jury  to  ascertain  if  he  were  really  a 
the  states.  Mr.  Cass  declared  hmnself  in  this  dave.  Such  a  provision  Mr.  Cass  insisted  would 
letter  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  pro-  have  rendered  the  bill  much  less  objectionable 
▼iso,  as  standing  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  to  the  free  states.  Being  reelected  a  senator 
of  territory,  andas  unnecessary,  since,  from  the  from  Michigan  for  a  second  term  of  six  yeai-s 
character  and  dimate  of  the  country  aoont  to  be  from  the  4th  of  March,  1851,  he  still  continued 
acquired  from  Mexico,  slavery  could  hardly  go  a  prominent  democratic  candidate  for  the  pres- 
into  it.  He  did  not  deny  his  change  of  opinion  idency.  But  in  the  convention  which  met  at 
on  this  subject,  but  justified  it  by  the  change  Baltimore  in  May,  1852,  beside  Mr.  Buchanan 
omultaneously  going  on  in  the  public  mind,  and  Mr.  Maroy,  he  encountered  another  formi- 
In  the  democratic  nominating  convention  which  dable  competitor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
met  at  Baltimore  May  22, 1848,  that  change  was  who  stood  in  this  conventioD  in  much  the  same 
very  manifest  In  that  body  the  Wilmot  pro-  relation  to  Mr.  Cass  in  which  Mr.  Cass  had 
viso  had  few  or  no  friends,  except  one  branch  of  stood  in  that  of  1844  to  Mr.  Yan  Buren.  The 
the  double  delegation  from  New  York,  lliese  contest  was  long,  but  affcer  a  strug^e  of  6  days 
New  York  Wilmot  proviso  men,  revising  to  di-  and  49  ballots,  Mr.  Cass  found  himself  again 
vide  the  vote  of  that  state  with  the  rival  dele-  passed  over,  and  IVanklin  Pierce  selected  by  a 
gation,  as  the  convention  had  proposed,  ores-  compromise  among  the  conflicting  interests  as 
ently  retired  from  that  body,  leaving  x^ew  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party.  The 
York  without  a  vote.  The  principd  oandi-  slavery  controversy,  which  experienced  a  tem- 
dates  were  Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Bu<manan,  and  Mr.  porary  lull  after  the  passage  of  the  compromise 
Woodbury,  all  anti- Wilmot  proviso  men.  On  acts,  revived  with  new  vehemence  upon  the  in- 
the  Ist  ballot  Mr.  Caas  took  the  lead,  and  on  troduction  into  the  senate  by  Mr.  Douglas,  at 
the  4th  ballot  he  received  the  reauisite  two-  the  commencement  of  1854,  of  the  Kansae-Ne- 
fhirds  of  the  votes  cast,  and  was  declared  the  braska  bill,  including  a  proposed  repeal  of  the 
candidate.  He  found,  however,  a  formidable  Missouri  compromise,  or  rather  of  that  part  of 
opponent  in  Gen.  Taylor,  nominated  by  the  it  excluding  slavery  from  that  portion  of  the 
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Louimaiui  eetskm  north  and  west  of  HxmemL  Imt  elegant.  ATeneto  idlenen  and  (linipatfon, 
Mr.  Gaati  declared  himself  opposed  to  this  nev  he  is  merrj  with  his  companloDB  and  strong  in 
agitation.  He  was  aware,  be  told  the  senatOi  his  friendship.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  affi^ 
that  it  bad  been  reported  that  be  himself  had  bilitj  to  young  persons,  and  sorronnded  bjthem 
intended  to  bring  in  a  bill  respecting  the  lCis>  at  his  own  table,  he  can  be  as  hilarious  and 
eoori  compromise,  hot  this  he  declared  to  be  a  happy  as  the  gayest  of  them.  Fond  of  his 
total  mistake.  The  biU,  however,  having  been  atody  and  pleased  with  his  own  reflections  in 
modified  by  introdacing  into  it  the  doctrine  of  retirement,  he  is  not  a  rednse,  but  on  all  ooca- 
the  Nicholson  letter,  in  a  provision  leaving  to  aions  his  admirers,  friends,  and  fellow  dtizeosare 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  the  power  to  welcome  to  his  large  and  hospitable  mansion, 
regnlate  their  own  institutions  in  their  own  way.  To  a  well  selected  librsryhe  makes  constant 
sobject  only  to  the  oooadtation  of  the  United  additions  from,  the  nnmerons  pnblicationa  of 
States,  Mr.  Cass  voted  for  it,  and  on  the  night  the  day.  He  delights  to  pass  an  hoar  or  so  in 
of  its  passage  he  took  occasion  to  congratnlate  the  pemsal  of  n>mances  soch  as  those  of  Scott, 
the  senate  on  thetriomph  of  ^squatter  sever-  Cooper,  Irving,  or  the  like.'*  See  ^IJfe  and 
eignty.'*  The  passage  of  thb  bill  led  forthwith  Times  of  Lewis  Oass,"  by  W.  L.  G.  Bmiti^ 
to  the  organization  of  a  new  party  based  on  op-  New  Toric,  1856.  The  same  friendly  biog- 
position  to  the  extension  of  sLavery,  and  which,  rapber  notes  as  a  mailed  characterisdc,  his 
under  the  name  of  the  republican  party,  soon  **  having  always  evinced  an  aversion  to  every 
became  predominant  in  most  of  the  northern  thing  that  savored  of  British.'' 
stateSb  It  triumphed  even  in  Michigan,  where  OASSANDER,  king  of  Macedon,  son  of 
Mr.  Oass  was  unable  to  secure  a  reflection  as  Antipater,  bom  about  864  B.  C,  died  in  297. 
•enator.  He  even  received  from  the  legislature  He  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  Macedon  with 
a  new  set  of  instructions  as  to  his  votes  on  the  Pi^ysperchon,  whom  Antipater  had  appointed 
Kansas  question,  no  less  contrary  to  his  own  regent  at  his  death  in  819.  Allying  hinnelf 
views  than  those  on  the  subject  of  the  Wilmot  with  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus,  he  conquered 
proviso  of  which  he  had  formerly  procured  Athens;  captured  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
the  recall  These  instructions  he  did  not  obey.  Alexander  the  Great,  and  put  her  to  death; 
nor  did  he  resign  his  seat.  He  took  the  gronna  and  connected  himself  with  the  royal  family  by 
that  in  order  to  be  binding,  instructions  must  marrying  Thessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexan- 
oome  not  merely  from  the  legislature,  but  der.  He  Joined,  in  815,  the  coalition  against 
from  that  party  in  it  to  which  the  senator  Uie  growing  power  of  Antigonus;  murdered,  in 
sought  to  be  instructed  was  indebted  for  his  811,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  Alexander 
seat ;  and  as  that  was  not  the  case  with  these  .£gns,  and  his  mother  Roxana;  and  took  the 
instructions,  he  declined  to  pay  any  attention  title  of  king  in  806,  which  was  confirmed  to 
to  them. — ^In  the  convention  which  met  at  him  by  tlie  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  801. 
Cincinnati  in  May,  1856,  to  nominate  a  demo-  OASSANDER,  GsoBoroa,  a  Flemish  theo- 
cratio  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Oass  logian,  bom  in  the  island  of  Oadsand,  in  Zea- 
was  no  longer  a  candidate,  beyond  receiving  a  land,  in  1515,  died  Feb.  8, 1566,  officiated  for 
few  scattering  votes ;  but  in  the  nomination  by  some  time  as  professor  of  divinity  at  Bruges  and 
that  body  of  Mr.  Buchanan  he  heartily  concur-  Ghent,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  va> 
red,  and  upon  Mr.  Buchanan's  entering  upon  rious  attainmentsi  In  1561  he  published  a  trea- 
ofBce  in  March,  1857,  received  from  him  the  ap-  tise,  designed  to  reconcile  the  Oatholic  and 
pointment  of  secretary  of  state.  In  this  ca-  Protestant  theologians,  which  was  attacked  by 
pacitv  he  has  been  enabled  to  achieve  a  very  Oalvin,  but  fiivorably  recdved  by  the  emperor 
Ratifying  triumph,  in  obtaining  from  the  Brit-  Ferdinand  and  other  German  princes,  the  em- 
lah  ministry  the  recognition  as  correct  of  his  peror  encouraging  him  to  persist  in  his  con- 
denial,  so  warmly  urged  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  ciliatory  task.  He  now  brought  forward  his 
quintuple  treaty,  of  the  existence  in  time  of  fitmons  work  entitled  OontuUatio  ds  ArticuUt 
peace  of  any  marine  right  of  visit ;  he  conced-  Fidei  inter  PapiatoM  et  Frote$tante9  eantravertU, 
ing,  however,  that  in  cases  of  grave  su^tcion  in  which  he  reviews  the  controverted  articles 
of  a  false  assumption  of  national  character,  and  of  the  Augsburg  confession.  He  was  sincerely 
where  no  injury  results  from  the  visit  and  search,  attached  to  the  Roman  Oatholic  £utb,  but  he 
no  serious  ground  would  exist  for  national  recla-  was  accused  of  taking  too  favorable  a  view  of 
mation^ — ^In  the  enioyment  of  excellent  health,  the  points  brought  forward  by  the  Protestanta^ 
Mr.  Oass  still  retains,  notwithstanding  his  ad-  and  several  of  his  writings  were  condemned  by 
vanoed  age,  a  remarkable  capacity  for  labor,  the  council  of  Trent.  His  collected  works  were 
Possessing  naturaUy  a  very  robust  constitution,  published  in  Paris  in  1616. 
he  has  confirmed  his  health  by  strict  temper-  OASSAKDRA,  called  also  Alexandra,  a 
ance,  himself  practising  that  total  abstinence  Trojan  princess,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
from  intoxicating  liquors  which,  as  governor  of  Apollo,  enamored  of  her,  permitted  her  to  ask 
Michigan,  he  urged  upon  the  Indians,  and  as  sec-  of  him  whatever  she  desired,  as  a  reward  for 
retiuy  of  war,  sought  to  introduce  into  the  army,  her  complaisance.  She  begged  for  the  gift  of 
*^His  habits  are  simple,  his  manners  and  dispo-  prophecy;  but  when  the  god  had  bestowed  it 
rition  democratic;  his  stvle  of  living  plain  but  upon  her,  she  refused  to  keep  her  promise  to 
sabstantial ;  and  hia  reaiaence  not  oatentatioua  him.    Thereupon  Apollo,  unable  to  withdraw 
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ftom  her  tbe  prophetic  art^  oirlained  that  her  dmplj  to  revise  the  prooeedings  o€  the  Inferior 

predictions  should  never  be  believed.    In  vain  courts,  and  any  decision  taken  by  the  court  of 

she  foretold  that  the  abduction  of  Helen  would  cassation  is  considered  final  and  binding.  It  is 

cause  the  ruin  of  Troy— -counselled  iJie  making  composed  of  a   president,  8    vice-presidents 

of  peace  with  the  Atridsa — announced  to  Priam,  (prindenU  de  ekambre),  45  counsellors^  an  at^ 

Paris,  and  the  Trojan  people,  the  fate  which  torney-general  {proeureur  giniraX)^  6  assistant 

awaited  them— and  opposed  the  reception  of  attorney-gonerals  (omocats  girUraux)^  a  diief 

the  wooden  horse.    On  the  night  of  the  cap-  clerk(^.2^^^^'^^i^^<^'^J^0&^^<x^^<u'd 

ture  of  Troy,  she  took  refage  in  the  temple  of  permitted  to  plead  before  the  court.    The  coun« 

Pallas,  but  was  torn  away  from  the  statue  of  sellers  are  elected  for  life,  and  in  the  case  of  one 

the  goddess  by  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus.    She  fell  dying,  the  emperor  proposes  three  new  candi* 

by  lot  as  a  slave  to  Agamemnon,  who  carried  dates,  of  whom  the  senate  chooses  one.    The 

ber  to  Greece;  and,  after  fruitlessly  advising  president,  the  vice-presidents,  the  attorney-gen* 

that  prince  of  the  fate  whidi  was  reserved  for  eral,  and  the  assistant  attorney-general,  are  ap^ 

him,  ^e  perished  with  him  in  the  massacre  pointed  by  the  emperor.    The  court  is  divided 

plotted  by  Glytemnestra.    She  is  an  important  mto  8  chambers,  one  ftnr  appeals  in  civU  and  one 

personage  in  Greek  poetry,  and  is  the  neroine  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  chamber  of  requests,  a 

of  a  poem  by  Lycophron,  celebrated  for  its  ob-  eort  of  preliminary  tribunal,  which  decides  on 

scurity.  the  locus  standi  and  admissibility  of  the  appeaL 

0 ASSANO,  a  picturesque  town  of  Naples,  — A  court  of  cassation  and  revision  was  estab- 

in  the  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  in  the  district  lished  in  Berlin  in  1819,  for  tbe  Rhenish  prov- 

and  8  in.  K  of  Gastrovillari ;  pop.  about  6,000,  inces  of  Pmsna;  the  DOsseldorf  court  of  ap- 

comprislng  many  Arnauts.    It  is  built  in  the  peal  and  6  district  courts  are  under  its  jurisdio- 

concave  recess  of  a  steep  mountain,  round  an'  tion. 

isolated  rock,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  0A6SAYA,  the  meal,  and  bread  made  ftom 
ancient  castle.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  con-  it,  obtained  from  the  roots  of  several  species  of 
tiuns  a  cathedral,  4  convents,  an  episcopal  sem-  the  genus  manihot  (from  the  Indian  manioc) — 
inary,  and  hot  sulphurous  springs,  and  pla^  plants  of  the  fiimily  of  the  cuphorbiacem,  which 
ter  and  stone  quarries  are  in  the  vicinity.  The  grow  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  the  Africa.  Three  apeci&i  are  described,  but  under 
manufacture  of  macaroni,  leather,  table  linens,  different  names  by  different  botanists.  The 
and  fabrics  of  cotton  and  silk.  Oassano  is  sup-  genus,  formerly  included  in  jatropha  of  Lin- 
posed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oosa ;  n»us,  was  separated  by  Kunth,  and  called  yant- 
according  to  some  other  authorities,  however,  the  pha  ;  and  the  common  species  was  designated  as 
neighbonn^  village  of  Oivita  (an  Albanian  col-  J,  maiMot^  of  which  two  varieties,  &e  sweet 
ony)  occupies  the  real  site  of  the  ancient  town,  and  bitter,  are  distinguishod.  But  later  author- 
A  town  in  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  8  ities  designate  the  genus  as  tnanihoty  and  the 
m.  S.  W.  of  St.Angelo,has  afinechurch,  ahoe-  common  species  as  AT.  utilistima;  another 
pital,  2  charitable  institutions,  and  a  paper  man-  ^ecies  as  M,  aipi,  and  a  third  as  Jf.  jani- 
ufactory ;  pop.  about  4,600. — ^There  is  another  pha.  The  first  is  the  bitter  cassava,  indigenous 
Oassano  in  the  province  of  Bari,  and  there  are  to  Brazil,  and  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  South 
several  places  of  the  same  name  in  Lombordy.  America.    It  is  a  shrub  that  grows  $  or  8 

OASSANO  SOPRA  ADDA,  a  town  of  Lorn-  feet  high,   and   has   a   large  tuberous  root^ 

hardy,  in  the  government  and  16  m.  N.  E.  of  Mi-  which  sometimes  weighs  80  pounds*    This  root 

Ian,  noted  for  \ts  numerous  silk  fEu^ries.    The  contiuns  a  large  proportion  of  starch,  which  is 

townoccupiesanimportaut  military  position  on  associated  with  a  poisonous  milky  Juice,  con- 

the  river  Adda.  A  battle  was  fought  here,  Sept.  taining  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  bitter  acrid 

16,   1259,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat   and  principle.    The  other  two  species  do  not  pos- 

capture  of  the  tyrant  Ezzelino.    On  Aug.  10,  sess  this  poisonous  juice.    All  are  need  uike 

1705,  a  victory  was  gained  here  by  the  French  for  the  preparation  of  the  meaL    The  root  ia 

under  Venddme,  over  the  imperial  troops  under  well  wa^eo,  then  scraped  or  grated  to  a  pulp, 

Prince  Eugene;  and  on  April  25,  1799,  the  and  this,  when  of  the  poisonous  kind,  isthor- 

French,  under  Moreau,  were  defeated  here  by  onghly  pressed  in  order  to  remove  tlie  juice ; 

the  Russians  and  Austrians,  under  Suwaroff.  but  even  if  some  of  this  is  left  in  the  meal,  it 

CASSATION,  OoTJBT  of,  the  highest  court  escapes  by  its  volatility  in  the  process  of  baking 

of  appeal  in  France,  was  established  by  the  first  or  drying  the  cakes  upon  a  hot  iron  plate, 

national  assemblv,  Nov.  27,  1790,  under  the  Afterward  dried  in  the  sun,  the  cassava  is  kept 

name  of  tribunal  de  cassation,  with  a  view  of  as  food,  to  be  mixed  with  water  and  baked  like 

putting  an  end  to  the  confusion  that  had  so  flour  in  large  thin  cakes.    These  are  a  coarse, 

largely  prevailed  in  the  judiciary  ifystem  of  the  cheap  kind  of  bread,  much  used  by  the  negroes 

country,  and  of  importing  to  the  whole  jurisdio-  and  poorer  whites,  in  which  the  ligneous  fibre 

tion  a  spirit  of  unity,  without  endangering  the  is  plainly  visible.    Its  nourishing  qualities  oon- 

indepeodence  of  the  inferior  courts.    In  1804  *si8t  in  the  starch  of  which  it  is  principally  com- 

the  name  of  cour  de  cassation  was  given  to  posed.    The  expressed  juice  also  furnishes  by 

the  court,  which  it  still  retains.    The  Amotions  deposition   a  very  delicate  and  nearly  pure 

of  the  court  are  not  to  go  into  the  flEUsts,  but  starch,  when  left  to  stand  for  some  time.    Weli 
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washed  with  oold  water,  and  afterward  dried,  WiDiainalil^he,  in  the  Ticinitj,  in  wbicli  the 

this  Ib  the  tapioca  of  oommeroe,  aometimea  eleetor's  aammer  jmlaoe  is  situated,    lliere  are 

called  Brazilian  arrow-root.  mann&ctnres  of  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  fab- 

0A88AY,  Kathxe,  or  Mwhipoor,  a  conn-  rics,  leather,  hata,  carpets,  kid  gloves,  porce- 

try  of  India,  lying  between  lai.  W^  and  26^  lain;  and  the  place  is  in  a  great  measnre  the 

N.,  and  long.  98"*  and  95^  £. ;  area  estinwted  emporiam  of  the  trade  of  Hease  Ca^.    Two 

at  7,584  aq.  m. ;  pop.  at  75,840.    It  oonstata  fidrs  and  a  wool  market  are  held  here  annnally. 

of  a  central  fertile  yallej,  snrronnded  on  every  The  town  abounds  witli  edocational,  scientific, 

side    by  monntaina,  Tuying    from    6,000    to  Uteraiy,  artistic,  and  musical  institntions.  Bpohr 

9,000  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  dense  the  composer  remdes  in  this  city,  and  Mailer 

forests.    The  valley  thus  enclosed  is  86  m.  long  the  historian  died  here.    The  principal  news- 

and  18  m.  broad,  contains  650  sq.  m.  of  rich  paper  is  the  Kaneler  Zeitung. 

alluvial  soil,  and  is  2,500  feet  above  the  kvel  CASSIA,  the  bark  of  the  dnfiamomutn  easna^ 

<k  the  sea.    It  produces  abundantly  rice,  to--  an  inferior  quality  of  cinnamon  which  is  often 

bacco,  cotton,  snsar-cane,  and  indigo ;  and  in  mixed  with  the  genuine  article,    ^e  OcnrA- 

the  north,  also  the  tea-plant    Nearly  all  the  mon.)— Cassia  is  also  a  genus  of  plants,  the  spe- 

garden  produce  of  Europe  is  raised  here  in  gar-  oies  of  which  furnish  the  ingredients  of  the 

dens,  having  been  introduced  by  the  British  medidne  senna,  and  sometimes  also  a  medicine 

since   the    Burmese   war.     The  surrounding  known  as  casna. 

mountains  abound  in  the  noblest  varieties  of  OASSIN,  Jomr,  an  American  ornithologist, 

forest  trees,  and  wild  elephants  and  deer  of  the  bom  near  Chester,  12  miles  from  Phikdel^ifi, 

largest  size  are  constantly  seen  among  the  glens  Penn.,  Sept.  6,  1818.    He  has  resided  in  Fhil- 

and  defiles.    The  inhabitanta  more  neariyre-  adelphia   since  1834>  and,  excepting   a   few 

semble  in  person  and  manners  the  Hindoos  rears  partially  given  to  mercantile  pursuits, 

than  the  Burmese.    The  upper  classes  profess  has  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  study  of 

the  Hindoo  faith,  and  this  country  may  be  con-  ornithology.    He  has  contributed  descriptions 

mdered  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  Brahminism.  of  new  species  and  synoptical  reviews  of  va- 

Oassay  belonged  to  the  Burmese  before  1826,  rious  families  to  the  ^^Proceedings"  and  the 

when,  by  the  treaty  of  Tandaboo,  it  became  **  Journal"  of  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  nat' 

independent.    Its  government  is  vested  in  a  nral  sdonoe ;  and  his  more  elaborate  pnblica- 

hereditary  r^ah.  tions  are  *^  Birds  of  California  and  Texas,"  a 

CASSEI^  an  ancient  town  of  Franc^j>op.  handsome  octavo  volume,  containing  descrip- 

4,495,  depiutment  of  Nord,  26  m.  K.  W.  of  tions  and  colored  engravings  of  50  species  not 

liUe,  agreeably  situated  on  an  isolated  hiU  600  given  by  Audubon;  a  ^* Synopsis  of  the  Birds 

feet  high,  commanding  one  of  the  most  exten-  of  North  America,**  not  yet  completed;  *^Omi- 

81  ve  views  in  Europe.    It  was  strongly  fortified  thology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 

during  the  middle  ages.    In  1070,  King  Philip  dition;**  *^  Ornithology  of  the  Japan  £xpedi- 

I.  of  France  was  defeated  here  by  Robert  le  tion;"  "Ornithology  of  Gilliss's  Astronomical 

Prison,  count  of  Flanders ;  in  1828,  Philip  VL  Expedition  to  Chili  ;**  and  the  chapters  on  ra- 

won  a  complete   victory  over   the   Flemish  pacions  and  wading  birds  in  the  ^^  Ornithology 

troops;  and  in  1677,  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Explorations  and  Sur- 

brotner  of  Louis  XIY.,  triumphed  here  over  yeys.*'    His  works  are  the  result  of  careful  re- 

the  prince  of  Oran^  search,  and  are  especially  valuable  for  their 

OASSEL,  or  Kassel,  the  capital  of  the  descriptions  and  classification  of  many  birds  not 
electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  Ckrmany,  and  of  given  in  the  previous  works  of  Wilson  and 
the  province  of  Lower  Hesse,  on  the  river  Audubon. — ^Mr.  Oassin  is  of  a  Quaker  family, 
Fulda,  connected  by  railway  with  Frankfort  on  several  members  of  which  have  distinguished 
the  M)fun,  and,  wa  Hanover  and  Eisenach,  with  themselves  ^in  naval  and  military  service.  His 
Berlin  and  Leipuc,  Pop.  about  85,000  (beside  a  great-uncle,  John  Cassin,  a  commodore  in  the 
garrison  of  4,000  men),  m  Protestants,  excepting  American  navy,  conducted  the  defence  of  Phil- 
8,000  Catholics  and  1,000  Jews.  It  is  divided  adelphia  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  unde,  Stb- 
into  the  old  town,  the  lower  new  town,  and  fhxn  Cassik  (1782-1857),  also  a  commodore^ 
the  upper  new  town,  and  has  10  Protestant  served  under  Com.  Preble  in  the  war  with  Trip- 
churches,  a  Catholic  church,  and  a  synagogue,  oli,  and  for  his  bravery  in  the  action  on  Lake 
St  Martinis  church  contains  the  tombs  of  Champliun  in  1814,  under  Com.  McDonough,  he 
many  of  the  electors.  The  city  contains  the  was  rewarded  by  congress  with  a  gold  medal 
government  buildings,  the  elector's  palace,  the  CASSINI,  the  surname  of  4  celebrated  as- 
theatre,  the  observatory,  and  other  fine  edi-  tronomers.  I.  Jkaw  Domikiqus,  bom  June  8, 
fices.  The  museum  comprises  collections  of  1625,  died  Sept  14^  1712,  studied  with  the 
pictures  and  natural  history,  and  a  library  of  Jesmts  at  Genoa,  and  was  in  1650  made  first 
about  100,000  volumes.  The  FriedriehM  Flats^  professor  of  astronomy  at  Bologna.  He  first 
with  a  statue  of  the  elector  Frederic  I.,  who  observed  the  shadows  of  Jnpiter^s  satellites  on 
was  the  founder  and  patron  of  the  principal*  the  body  of  the  planet,  and  published  ephem^ 
art  collections  of  Cassel,  is  one  of  the  most  rides  of  those  bodies.  He  discovered  the  period 
admirable  public  squares  in  Europe.  The  of  Jupiter's  rotation,  and  also  made  observations 
public  gardens  are  charming,  especially  that  of    in  the  wholly  disconnected  scienoe  of  entomol- 
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ogy.    In  16Y8  he  removed  to  Paris,  disooTered  mind.    Oassiodorns  tanght  his  monks  to  labor 

4  satellites  of  Satam,  noticed  the  zodiacal  light,  in  the  fields  iis  husbandmen,  and   to  devote 

and  discussed  the  moon's  libration  in  an  able  themselves  to  the  copying  of  ancient  mano^ 

manner.    II.  Jaoqubs,  son  of  the  preceding,  scripts,  then    perishing    rapidly    under    the 

born  in  Paris  in  1677,  died  April  16, 1756,  is  effects  of  barbarian   ascendency  and  Roman 

celebrated  for  his  labors  upon  the  system  of  neglect    This  monastery  was  taken  as  a  model 

the  planet  Saturn,  and  also  upon  the  figure  of  for  others  founded  in  all  parts  of  Christian  Ea- 

the  earUi.    He  superintended  the  geodetical  rope.     His  arrangement  of  the  branches  of  a 

measurements  in  France,  commissioned  in  1738.  liberal  education  into  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 

in.  Cesab  FRAxgois,  son  of  the  foregoing,  bom  dialectics  (the  trivium),  and  arithmetic,  geom- 

June  17,  1714^  died  Sept  4,  1784,  devoted  a  etry,  astronomy,  and  music  (the  quadrivium), 

great  part  of  his  life  to  an  accurate  survey  of  was  accepted  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and 

France,  and  the  preparation  of  maps  of  that  long  after,  as  the  only  true  programme  of  a  lib- 

country.    IV.  Jacques  Dominiqub,  son  of  the  eraleducation.    His  writings  on  education  form 

preceding,  born  in  Paris,  June  80,  1747,  died  a  considerable  part  of  his  literary  remains.    His 

Oct  18, 1845,  was  director  of  the  observatory  history  of  the  Groths  in  12  books  has  not  sur- 

at  Paris,  and  continued  the  improvement  and  vived,  but  the  epitome  of  the  same  by  Joman- 

publication  of  his  Cither's  maps.  des  is  extant,  and  is  an  invaluable  authority. 

CASSINO,  a  game  of  cards  in  which  4  are  Equally  important  in  a  critical  point  of  view  are 

dealt  to  each  player,  4  being  also  placed  on  the  his  state  papers  in  12  books,  which  fortunately 

board.     The  greatest  number  of  cards  counts  have  survived.    These  documents  are  our  chief 

8  points,  and  of  spades,  1 ;  the  10  of  diamonds,  authority  upon  the  internal  condition  and  gov- 

3;  the  2  of  spades,  1 ;  and  each  of  the  aces,  1.  emment  of  Italy  during  the  period  of  Ostro- 

The  object  is  to  take  as  many  cards  as  possible,  ffothic  rule.    The  style  is  very  florid  and  ^- 

Thus,  a  10  in  the  player's  lumd  will  take  a  10  fected,  tlie  lanffuage  very  corrupt    Tiraboschi 

from  the  board,  or  any  number  of  cards  which  characterizes  them  as  harbara  elegansa.     He 

oan  be  made  to  combine  into  10.    The  name  of  also  wrote  a  universal  history  down  to  A.  D. 

the  play  is  derived  from  the  societies'  rooms  in  519,  and  an  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  era 

Italy,  and  continental  Europe  generallv,  under  of  Constantino  down  to  the  time  of  Theodosius 

the  name  of  casinos,  where  probably  the  game  the  younger.     These  2  works  enjoyed  great 

originated.  consideration  during  the  middle  ages,  but  since 

CASSIODGRUS,  Maonub  Aubeliits,  a  Ro-  the  revival  of  learning  have  fallen  into  oblivion, 
man  statesman  under  the  Ostrogothio  mon-  The  1st  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
archs.  bom  at  Scylacium,  in  the  Bruttium,  A.  D.  Paris  in  1584 ;  the  latest  and  best  is  that  pub- 
468,  oate  of  death  unknown.  He  was  of  an  an-  lished  by  D.  Garet  at  Rouen,  1679,  and  reprint- 
oient  and  wealthy  Roman  £eunily.  In  his  youth  ed  at  Venice,  1729.  We  have  8  biographies  of 
hedistinguishedhimself  by  his  talents.  Odoaoer,  Cassiodorus,  one  in  Latin,  prefixed  to  Caret's 
king  of  the  Heruli,  the  1st  barbarian  king  of  edition  of  his  works;  another  in  French  by  St 
Italy,  raised  the  young  Roman  to  the  high  office  Marthe,  Paris,  1694 ;  and  a  8d  in  Grerman  by 
of  eotMB  rerum  priwitarum^  and  afterward  to  De  Buat,  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  transactions 
that  of  comes  sacrarum  largtHanum^  which  gave  of  the  royal  academy  of  Munich, 
him  the  command  of  the  treasury  of  the  King-  CASSIOPEIA,  a  northern  constellation,  easily 
dom.  When  Theodoric,  king  of  the  CstrogoUis,  recognized  by  the  form,  a  letter  W,  on  the  op- 
overcame  and  supplanted  Odoacer,  he  used  his  posite  side  of  the  pole  from  the  Grreat  Bear ; 
influence  among  the  Bruttians  and  the  Sicilians  named  from  the  wife  of  Cephens  (king  of  Ethi- 
to  secure  their  peaceful  submission  to  the  Os-  opia),  and  mother  of  Andromeda.  {Sqq  Cvld's 
trogothic  monarch.  Theodoric  gladly  took  him  *^  Metamorphoses,"  V.,  and  the  '^  Phenomena" 
into  his  service,  and  for  many  yeara^  and  under  of  Aratus,  187.)  The  constellation  was  distin- 
various  titles,  he  was  prime  minister  of  the  bar-  guished  in  1572  by  a  brilliant  temporary  star 
barian  kingdom  of  Italy.  When  Theodoric  in  which  shone  for  18  months  and  then  disappeared, 
his  old  age  began  to  persecute  the  leading  Lat-  It  was  this  phenomenon  that  led  Tycho  Brahe 
ins  in  his  service,  Cassiodorus  prudently  re-  to  study  astronomy. 

signed  his  situation  and  dignities,  and  retired  CASSIQUIARE,  or  CASStQuiABi,  a  deep  and 

to  his  estates.    After  the  death  of  Theodoric  rapid  river  of  Venezuela.    It  forms  the  S.  fork 

he  was  recalled  to  power,  served  with  distinc-  of  the  Orinoco,  and  connects  that  river  with 

tion  and  fidelity  Amalasontha,  Athalaric,  The-  the  Rio  Negro.     Where  it  leaves  the  Orinoco  it 

odatus,  and  Vitiges.    Upon  the  temporary  tri-  is  100  yards  broad,  and  at  its  junction  with  the 

umph  of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  being  now  70  Rio  Negro,  about  600.    By  means  of  the  Cas- 

years  of  age,  he  retired  again  to  the  monastery  siquiare  water  communication  is  established  for 

ofVivierswhichhe  had  founded  in  Calabria.  In  canoes  ftom  the  interior  of  Brazil  to  Caracas, 

this  retreat  he  passed  the  reminder  of  his  days,  in  Venezuela. 

which  were  prolonged  until  the  ex-minister  was  CASSIS,  in  oonchology,  the  name  of  a  genus 

nearly  a  century  old.    His  career  as  a  historian  of  univalve  shells,  separated,  by  De  Lamarck 

and  man  of  letters  began  when  his  career  as  from  the  buccinum  of  Linnoous.    It  includes  the 

a  statesman  ended.      The   monastery  of.  Vi-  species  known  as  "helmets."   Fine  specimens  of 

viers  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  human  this  genus  are  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  cameo 
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ftrtista,  tbe  different  colored  lajen  of  which  the  from  his  birthplace,  the  dty  of  Pftrma.    He 

ahell  ii  oomposed  rendering  it  pariionlftrly  well  was  a  Latin  poet  of  some  merit     After  tiie 

adM>ted  for  their  use.  mnrder  of  OaBsar  he  adhered  to  the  aristocratic 

OAjBSITERIDES)  or  Tor  IsLiLime,  sopposed  repablicao  party  of  Brntos  and  his  namesake, 

from  the  qaanti^y^  of  tin  which  the  rhcani-  Oasnas,  and  fought  on  their  side  until  their  de- 

oiaosi    Carthaginians,    and    Romans    derived  ibat  at  Philippi;  he  then  retired  to  Athens, 

from  them,  to  be  the  modem  Bcillj  idands,  where  he  was  put  to  deatii  bjVarins,  or  Varna, 

near  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  England.    Their  an  officer  of  Augustus,  who  was  sent  there  for 

position,  too,  as   defined  hy   Btrabo,  oorre-  that  purpose  by  the  triumvir.    He  is  not  to  be 

q>onds  more  nearly  with  the  Bcilly  gfonp  than  confbunaed  with  Cassiusof  Etruria,  who  is  ridir 

with  any  other.    Situated  almost  withm  the  ouled  by  Horace  in  his  Sermcnei  for  his  fadli^ 

English  channel,  they  have  been  venr  dan*  and  poverty  of  composition,  but  is  believed  to 

gerotts  to  modem  navigation,  and  are  become  be  the  person  alluded  to  by  Bhakespeare  tm  torn 

not  less  celebrated  for  the  shipwrecks  which  to  pieces  in  the  streets  of  Rome  by  the  rabble 

they  have  caused  than  for  their  mines  of  tin.  immediately  on  the  celebration  of  CsBsar's  fri- 

The  Phoanicians  who   first   discovered  these  neral  rites,  and  the  raising  of  the  people  by 

ishmds  were  so  Jealous  of  the  commerce  which  Haro  Antony.     HI.  Lucius  Cassiub  Hxmika, 

was  supplied  by  them  that  their  pilots  first  the  earliest  Roman  annalist^  wrote  "about  200 

landed  upon  the  neighboring  coasts,  and  ap-  B.  C,  and  is  often  cited  by  Pliny  and  otiiers. 

proaohed  the  mines  only  by  stealth,  to  elude  lY.  Lucius  OAasnrs  a  Roman  lawyer  and  Judge, 

any  ships  which  might  be  following  and  obeenr-  iSunous  for  the  severity  of  his  decisions^  whence 

ing.    The  Romans  sent  here  their  criminals  to  all  magistrates  of  extreme  stringency  came  to 

work  and  be  useful.    The  ancient  inhabitants  be  known  as  Coigiani  judieei^  as  is  mentioned 

of  these  islands  were  accustomed  to  dress  in  by  Cicero  in  his  defence  of  Rosdus.    Y .  Titus 

black,  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  supplying  all  Oasbius  BBVEBUB,aRoman  orator  of  considero- 

their  wants  by  fish,  milk,  tM  the  wool  of  their  ble  eloquence  and  great  satirical  powers,  exiled 

flocks,  and  satisfied  in  receiving  aalt  and  little  by  Angvstus  to  the  island  of  Beriphus^  where  he 

brazen  utensils  in  return  for  their  lead.    The  died  in  extreme  misery. 

group  consists  of  45  islands,  several  of  which  CASSIUB,  Purpu  ov,  a  pigment  used  for 

are  only  naked  rocks.  eoloring  porcelain  and  c^ass  by  fumng  it  with 

CASSIUB.  L  LonginusCaius,  the  leader  of  the  these  substances.    It  is  a  precipitate  obtained 

conspiracy  against  C»sar,  died  in  42  B.  C.    In  by  adding  proto-chloride  of  tiu  to  a  solution  of 

68  he  was  qu»stor  in  the  campugn  against  the  chloride  of  gold.    The  purple  powder  thrown 

Parthians,  and  distinguished  himself  by  mil-  down  is  an  obscure  compound  of  sesqnioxide 

itary  skill,  particularly  after  the  death  of  Cras-  of  tin  and  oxide  of  gold.    It  contains  of  metsl- 

BUS,  in  the  defeat  of  Carrhe.     Having  col*  lio  gold  89.82  per  cent    Its  production  is  a 

lected  the  remains  of  the  army,  he  defended  test  of  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  tin. 

Syria,  and  won  in  the  two  next  years  2  victories  CASSOCK,  a  close  garment  resembling  a 

over  the  Parthians.    After  his  return  to  Rome  long  frock-coat,  with  a  single  upright  colter, 

he  was  tribune  of  the  people,  embraced  the  worn  under  the  surplice  by  clergymen  of  the 

party  of  ibe  senate  at  the  outbreidc  of  the  civil  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches.     In 

war,  and  followed  Pompey,  whose  fleet  he  then  the  Roman  church  it  varies  in  color,  being 

commanded,  in  his  flight    After  the  defeat  at  black  for  priests,  purple  for  bishops,  scarlet  for 

Pharsalia  (48  K  C),  he  led  the  fleet  to  the  Hel«  cardinals,  and  white  for  popes,    in  the  Angli- 

lespont,  but  having  fallen  in  wiUi  Casar,  he  sur*  can  church  it  is  always  black,  and  worn  by  all 

rendered.    C»aar  pardoned   him,  made   him  the  8  orders  of  the  clergy. 

grator,  and  promised  him  the  province  of  CASSOWARY  {camtaritu  emu,  Latham),  a 
yria.  At  the  same  time  Cassius  was  engaged  bird  of  the  ostrich  fEonily,  the  only  apedes  of 
with  Bratus  in  forming  a  conepirai^  against  the  genus.  The  bill  of  the  cassowary  is  long, 
thediotatorialmloand  thelifeof  hisbttQeftctor.  compressed,  and  curved  to  the  tip,  the  upper 
CsBsar  fell  on  the  ides  of  March,  44  B.C.,  and  the  mandible  overlapping  the  nnder.  The  wings 
senate  rewarded  his  murderers  with  provinces,  consist  of  5  strong  rounded  shafts  without 
Cassius  received  Syria,  where  he  defeated  his  webs ;  the  tail  is  not  apparent;  the  tarsi  are 
opponent  Dolabella,  plundered  its  cities  to  pro*  long  and  robust,  and  covoed  with  large  scales ; 
viae  means  for  the  war  against  Antony  and  the  toes  are  8  in  number,  all  directed  forward; 
Octavianus,  and  returned  with  Bratus  to  Mace-  the  inner  toe  is  armed  with  a  very  long  power- 
don.  The  2  ensuing  battles  of  Philippi  (42  B.  C.)  fnl  daw.  The  head  and  base  of  the  IhII  an 
ended  their  lives  with  the  hopes  of  the  Roman  surmounted  by  an  elevated  compressed  casque, 
republicans.  In  the  first,  Antony  defeated  the  or  bony  helmet ;  the  head  and  neck  are  denuded 
wiug  of  Cassius,  who,  mistalting  the  cavalry  ^  of  featiiers,  the  sicin  being  of  a  blue  and  violet 
the  victorious  Brutus,  hastening  to  his  relief,  for  color,  with  2  fleshy  watUes  in  front  It  is  a 
that  of  Octavianus,  killed  himself  as  Plutarch  heavy  massive  bird,  about  6  feet  high ;  the 
says,  with  the  dagger  which  wounded  Csssar.  plumage  is  of  a  blackish  color,  the  featlien  being 
In  the  second,  Brutus,  who  mourned  him  as  loose,  and  resembling  delicate  hairs ;  the 
the  last  of  the  Romans,  followed  his  exam*  feathers  which  take  Uie  place  of  the  tail  are 
pie.    II.  Ojkasnm,  commonly  called  Parmensisi  pendent    The  caaaowai7  is  astiqiid,  gluttonous 
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birdf  Itving  on  fniits,  herbs,  and  oooasion&Ily  on  being  lonclly  expressed,  be  was  banished  fh>m 

small  aninuds ;  it  is  incapable  of  flight  from  the  Madrid.     In  1808  he  received  the  command 

imperfect  development  of  the  winga,  but  it  runs  of  a  diyision  in  Andalusia,  and  on  July  19,  he 

with  great  rapidity,  and  defends  itself  by  means  enconntered  the  French  army  nnder  Dapont,  at 

of  its  powerfal  feet.    It  lives  ia  pairs  in  the  Baylen.    Thebattlecommenoedat  8  A.M.,  and 

forests  of  the  Molnocas,  of  New  Grainea,  and  lasted  till  noon,  when  the  French  were  obliged 

other  islands  in  the  Indian  archipelago ;  in  some  to  surrender;  18,000  were  made  prisoners  of 

plaoes  it  is  domesticated.    The  female  lays  8  war;  the  Spaniarids  lost  1,000  men,  the  French 

greenish  spotted  eggs,  on  the  bare  ground,  on  2,600.     Castaftos  shortly  afterward   lost  the 

which  she  sits  daring  the  night  for  a  month;  battle  of  Tndela.    In  1811  he  was  appointed  to 

the  young  are  of  a  red  color,  mixed  with  the  Spanish  army,  cooperating  with  Lord  Wel- 

grayish.    The  cassowary,  though  it  approaches  lington,  but,  although  he  manfidly  supported 

the  structure  of  common  birds  in  the  shortness  the  British  in  the  battle  of  Yittoria,  he  was  re- 

of  the  intestines,  and  in  the  want  of  the  stom*  called  from  the  army,  and  appointed  to  a  civil 

achal  sac  between  the  crop  and  the  gizzard,  be«  office.    After   the  restoration   he  was  made 

longs  evidently  to  the  ostrich  type,  characterized  captain-general  of  Oatalonia  in  1816,  an  ap- 

by  massive  size,  absence  of  wings,  strength  of  pointment  which  he  resigned,  but  again  ao- 

lower  extremities,  flattened  breast  bone,  and  cept6dinl824.    He  was  subsequently  president 

hsury  nature  of  Uie  feathers.  of  the  council  of  Castile,  and  after  £spartero*a 

OASTALIA,  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  fall  in  1848,  became,  for  a  time,  the  guardian  of 

Parnassus,  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi.  Queen  Isabella. 

in  Phocifi.    It  was,  like  the  mountain,  sacred  OASTBERG,  Pbdeb  Atke,  founder  of  an 

to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  which  were  therefore  asylum  for  deaf  mutes  at  Copenhagen,  bom 

called  Oastalides.  In  its  sweet  waters  the  Pythia  in  Norway  in  1789,  died  in  1823.  After  having 

used  to  bathe,  before  delivering  the  oracles  of  studied  medicine  he  travelled  in   Germany, 

the  god ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  source  of  inspira-  France,  and  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 

tion  for  poets,  and  had  its  name  from  Oastalia,  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf 

the  daughter  of  Achelous,  who,  being  pursued  and  dumb.    He  published  several  essays  on  the 

by  ApoUo,  threw  herself  into  the  fountain.  subject,  and  officiated  first  as  professor,  and 

OASTALIO,  86BABTIBK,  a  French  tbeolo-  afterward  as  director  of  the  institution  at  Co- 

{^an,  bom  in  Dauphiny  in  1515,  died  in  Basel,  penhagen. 

Deo.  20, 1563.    His  original  name  was  Ch&teil-  CAST£.    See  Brahma,  and  Eottt. 

Ion.    Through  the  influence  of  Calvin  he  was  CASTEGGIO  (anc.  ClaHidium\  a  Sardinian 

made  professor  of  classical  literature  at  Geneva,  town  in  the  province  of  Voghera ;  pop.  2,800.  It 

Having  quarrelled  with  the  reformer,  who  caused  was  taken  by  Hannibal  during  the  2d  Punic  war, 

his  banishment  in  1544,  he  repaired  to  Basel,  and  tfa«  battle  of  Montebdlo,  in  which  the  French, 

where  he  taught  the  Greek  language;  but  as  nnder  Lmmes,  routed  the  Austrians,  was  fought 

his  stipend  did  not  suffice  to  support  his  numer-  in  this  vicinity,  June  9,  1800.    Near  the  town 

ous  family,  he  was  compelled  to  employ  part  of  is  a  remarkable  spring,  called  I^tana  tPAnni- 

his  time  in  agricultural  labors.    He  made  a  hats,  or  Hannibal's  spring. 

Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  best  edition  CASTELLAMARE,  or  Castbl-a-Mabb,  asea- 

of  which  is  in  folio,  Basel  1578.    He  defended  port  town  in  the  province  of  Naples,  on  the 

the  right  of  free  discussion  in  a  collection  of  S.  £.  nde  of  the  gulf,  17  m.  S.  £.  from  the  city 

maxims  compiled  from  various  sources.  of  Naples,  with  which,  since  1889,  it  has  been 

CASTANETS,  a  species  of  rattling  instra-  connected  by  a  railway;  pop.  about  18,000.  It  is 

ment(  much  used  in  Spain  and  southern  France  finely  situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  hill,  along 

as  an  accompaniment  to  dancing.    They  derive  a  sheltered  beach,  and  commands  an  extensive 

their  name  from  the  chestnut  wood  out  of  view  of  the  bay  of  Naples  from  Vesuvius  to 

which  the  Spanish  made  them,  and  are  of  con-  Misenum.    It  is  defended  by  2  forts,  and  con- 

nderable  antiquity,  having  been  introduced  into  tains  a  toy  el  palace,  a  cathedral,  5  churches, 

Europe  from  the  East.    Two  small  pieces  of  several  convents,  manufactories  of  linen^  silk, 

hard  wood,  of  hollow  form,  and  fitting  together  and  cotton   doth,  12   thermal   and   mineral 

like  the  halves  of  a  nutshell,  are  fastened  by  a  springs,  and  a  dock-yard  where  the  large  ships 

band  to  each  thumb,  and  the  action  of  the  of  the  Neapolitan  navy  are  buUt    It  has  ao- 

flngen  upon  them  produces  the  sharp  dick  or  quired  celebrity  also  as  a  summer  resort,  in 

ra£le  which  imparts  such  a  sprightly  character  consequence  of  the  salubrity  of  its  air  and  the 

to  the  national  dances  of  southem  Europe,  beauty  of  its  environs.    CasteQamare  is  built 

The  castanets  are  sometimes  employed  in  ballet  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Stabia,  which,  hav- 

musio.  ing  been  destroyed  by  Sylla  during  the  civil 

CASTASTOS,  Fbanoesoo  Xatisr  db,  duke  of  wars,  was  afterward  occupied  prindpally  by 

Baylen,  a  Spanish  general,  born  in  Biscay  in  villas  and  pleasure  grounds.    It  was  here  that 

1758,  died  in  Madrid,  Sept.  24, 1852.  He  studied  the  elder  Pliny,  wishing  to  approach  as  near  as 

the  art  of  war  in  Prussia  with  hia  brother-in-law,  possible  to  Vesuvius,  during  the  eraptlon  which 

Count  O'Beilly.   On  his  return  to  Spain,  Godoy,  overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  met 

Hie  prince  of  peace,  was  the  supreme  ruler,  and  his  death,  A.  D.  79. 

Oastafloe's  opinions  of  this  disgraceful  favoritism  OASTELLANE.  EepmrVioroB  IIusabxih 
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BonFAOi^  county  marshal  of  FWmoe,  bom  in  added  90  man,  makiiig  aUo9etfatf4S,  polished 
Paria,  March  21, 1788.  He  entered  the  army  in  Paris  in  180i,nndertiie  title  of  JV<wea»fa2aii- 
aa  a  priTate  in  1804;  had  reached  the  rank  of  ti^  which  are  all  more  or  leaa  attractiTe  in  style, 
captain  in  1810;  distingnisbed  himself  in  the  bnt  loose  in morab^  Hisftmedepeodsonaaa- 
Boasian  oampaign,  and  was  made  coloneL  On  tirical  poem,  &{»aii«BMi^'jwr2ciii<»,  in  which  he 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  he  Joined  the  Boorfoons;  contiiTed  to  exhibit,  under  an  aDegorieal  veil, 
senred  as  brigadier-genml  daring  the  cam-  the  blemishes  of  Tariooa  political  ^sterns.  He 
paign  in  Spain;  having  supported  an  oppostioa  coomienced  the  poem  in  Vienna,  in  17M,  eon- 
candidate,  he  waa  dismissed  in  1830;  on  the  tinned  it  in  Florence,  and  oom^^eted  it  in  Paris, 
outbreak  of  the  rcTolntJon  he  reentered  the  where  its  original  publication  in  1808  was  i^ 
army  and  assisted  in  the  siege  of  Antwerp;  in  lowed  hj  seyeral  editions  in  Italy,  by  Frendi, 
1887  he  waa  made  a  peer,  and  served  a  few  German,  and  Spanish  translations,  and  also  by  a 
months  in  Africa.  Daring  the  revcdtttionof  free  and  abridged  English  version.  Beside  some 
1848,  he  officiated  for  some  time  aa  military  other  poems,  he  produced  several  burlesq[ue 
commander  at  Bouen.  Under  the  presidency  operas,  some  of  which  were  rery  snocessftiL 
of  Louis  N^idleon  he  was  appointed  to  the  CASTIGUONE,  oneof  thenewagricultond 
militanr  command  of  Bordeaux  in  1849,  and  to  settlements  in  the  province  of  Algiers,  Algeria, 
that  of  Lyons  in  1850.  He  was  evidently  in  the  established  by  the  French  government  in  ao- 
secret  of  the  projected  eaup  d'etat  of  Dec  3,  oorduioe  with  a  decree  passed  by  the  national 
1861,  having  beforehand  taken  measures  to  assembly,  Feb.  11,  1851.  It  is  situated  on  the 
sobdoe  by  force,  if  needed,  the  republican  popu-  shores  o(  the  sea  near  the  town  <^  Koleah,  in 
lation  of  Lyons.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  the  plain  of  the  Metidja,  and  on  the  road  from 
he  was  made  senator  and  eventually  marshal  of  Okerchell  to  Algiars.  The  plantations  that  have 
France.  been  eiritablished  nnoe  that  time  are  in  a  ilonr- 

OASTELLI,  lovAZ  Fbikdbioh,  a  popular  Vi-  idling  condition,  the  soil  being  extremely  fertile 

ennese  dramatist,  bom  May  6,  1781.    He  waa  and  peculiariy  well  adapted  for  the  caltivation 

educated  for  the  law,  but  following  his  indina*  of  tooeoco. 

tion  for  the  drama,  he  gained  access  to  the  OASTIGLIOyE,  a  village  of  Italy,  Cotnaica 

orchestras  of  tiieatres  as  a  player  of  the  violin,  di  Boma,  near  the  lake  of  GabiL    It  ooeapies 

His  circumstances  compelling  him  to  look  out  the  site  of  the  andent  city  of  Gabii,  and  is  rich 

for  some  means  of  support,  he  accepted  various  in  remains  of  antiquity.   Old  walls,  portions  of  a 

subordinate  offices,  but  using  his  leisare  in  temple  of  Juno,  a  Grecian  theatre,  and  an  aque- 

composing  patriotic  songs  for   the  Austrian  duct,  are  among  its  most  interesting  mina. — 

army,  he  was  brought  into  iavorable  notice.  The  name  df  many  places  in  various  parts  of 

His  songs  having  given  umbrage  to  Napdeon,  Italy,  bende  the  Galabrian  village  destroyed  by 

he  fled  to  Hungary.    In  1815  he  accompanied  an  earthqadce  in  Oct  1885. 

Count   Oavriani  as  secretary  to   Paris,  and  CA6TIGLI0NE.  I.  Baldabbask,  an  itahan 

afterward  he  served  in  the  same  capacity  with  statesman  and  author,  bom  at  Casatioo,  nesr 

Baron  MOnch  von  Bellinghansen  in  Upper  Italy.  Mantua,  Dec.  6, 1478,  died  at  Toledo,  in  Spain, 

In  1840  he  retired  with  a  pension  and  the  office  Feb.  2, 1529.    His  career  commenced  in  the 

of  state  librarian,  and  has  since  resided  at  his  military  service  of  the  duke  oi  Milan,  but  he  is 

estate  near  LiJienfeld.     The  author  of  many  better  known  as  a  diplomatist,  in  which  capa- 

poems,  popidar  songs,  and  miscellaneous  writ-  city  he  was  intrusted  by  the  dakea  of  Urbmo 

ings,  he  was  at  various  times  connected  witii  with  important  misrions  to  Henry  VIL  of 

the  press  of  Vienna,  but  he  is  best  known  by  England,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  Pope  Leo 

his  voluminons  productions  for  the  stage.    Over  X.    He  became  a  favorite  of  this  accomplished 

100  plays,  partiy  adapted  fh)m  the  French,  pontifl^  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  oraa- 

partiy  original,  are  attributed  to  him.    In  1848.  ments  of  his  court    Clement  YII.  subsequentiy 

more   than   100,000  copies   of   his   political  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Madrid,  but  shortly  after 

pamphlets,  in  favor  of  the  revolution,  found  his  arrival  Borne  was  sadced  by  the  imperialistB 

eager  purchasers.  under  the  constable  Bourbon.    It  was  not  poe- 

CASTI,  GiAXBATTDT A.  an  Italian  poet,  bom  sible  for  Oastiglione  to  have  foreseen  or  preventp 

in  1721,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  6, 1808.    He  offici-  ed  this  catastrophe,  but  the  reproaches  of  those 

ated  for  some  time  as  professor  in  the  seminary  who  insinuated  that  he  had  been  neglectful  of  the 

of  Montefiasoone,  and  having  afterward  enlisted  interests  of  his  country  preyed  upon  his  mind  and 

the  sympathies  of  an  Austrian  nobleman,  he  waa  hastened  his  end.    He  was  universally  lamented, 

presented  to  Joseph  II.  and  spent  several  years  and  the  emperor,  Charles  Y.,  in  announcing  his 

as  unpaid  attach^  to  foreign  embassies,  ingrati-  death,  exclaimed :  ^'  One  of  the  truest  gentiemen 

ating  himself  into  the  favor  of  Catharine  of  in  Christendom  is  dead.''    Castigli^ne  was  not 

Bussia  and  of  other  potentates.    At  the  death  a  voluminous  writer,  bnt  his  published  works 

of  Metastasio,  he  received  the  appointment  of  are  models  of  composition.    His  work  entitled 

poet  laureate  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  with  a  B  Ubro  dsl  CorteogiaiM  was  first  printed  by 

salary  of  $1,500,  but  relinquished  this  office  after  Aldus  in  1528,  and  a  version  was  published  in 

the  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  and  spent  the  London  in  1727.    U.  Cablo  Ottatio,  count,  a 

last  20  years  of  his  life  in  Paris.    In  early  life  philologist  and  antiquary,  bom  in  Milan  toward 

he  had  written  18  poetical  talea,  and  afterward  the  ckse  of  the  18th  centuiy.    In  ooiganotion 
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with  Angelo  Mai,  he  published  an  edition  of  acroes  the  province.  On  the  S.  it  is  divided 
Ulphilas's  Gothic  translation  of  St.  PauPs  Epis-  from  New  Castile  by  the  Sierra  de  Gaadarrama, 
ties,  which  Mai  had  discovered  among  the  pa-  •  the  Somoderra,  and  a  oontinaing  chain,  which, 
limpsests  of  the  Ambrosian  library.  Most  of  under  different  names,  forms  the  entire  S.  ana 
the  dissertations  which  enrich  the  work,  the  £.  boundary.  The  rivers  of  Castile  are  the 
publication  of  which  extended  through  20  Buero  in  part  of  its  course,  its  affluent  the 
years,  were  written  by  Castiglione.  III.  Uoero  in  the  centre,  and  part  of  the  Ebro  on 
GiovAKNi  Bbkbdbtto,  oallcd  II  Gbbchetto,  theN.  There  are  numerous  minor  streams:  the 
a  Genoese  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Riaza,  Piron,  Cega,  Eresma,  Adaja,  tributaries 
Genoa  in  1616,  died  in  Mantaa  in  1670.  He  of  tlie  Buero ;  the  Neva,  the  Oca,  the  Tiron, 
was  a  pupil  of  Paggi  Ferrari,  and,  according  to  and  the  Oja,  affluents  of  the  Ebro.  These  rivers 
some  authorities,  of  Vandyke,  and  gained  a  high  are  blustering  torrents  after  rains,  bnt  in  sum- 
reputation  as  a  historical,  landscape,  and  por^  mer  many  of  them  are  mere  water-courses.  The 
trait  painter,  and  also  as  an  engraver.  His  climate  is  dry  and  hot  in  the  summer,  dry  and 
forte,  however,  was  animal  painting.  Many  of  his  oold  in  the  winter.  The  plains  are  almost 
pictures  are  in  the  museum  at  Florence,  and  in  deserts,  whose  vegetation  affords  but  a  scanty 
the  Louvre  at  Paris;  and  some  have  found  pasturage,  and  disappears  entirely  under  the 
their  way  to  Venice,  Milan,  Munioh,  and  Bres-  summer  sun.  On  the  seacoast,  and  in  the 
den.  IV.  An  Italian  artist  and  missionary,  born  mountains,  valleys,  and  hill-slopes,  nature  is 
in  1698,  died  in  Pekin  in  1768.  He  was  thorough-  much  less  sterile.  Old  Castile  includes  the 
ly  instructed  in  the  art  of  painting,  but  joining  provinces  of  Avila,  Burgos,  Logrono,  Santander, 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  Pekin  was  assigned  as  Soria,  and  Segovia.  The  general  occupation  of 
the  field  of  his  labors,  and  there  he  passed  the  the  people  in  the  interior  is  agriculture  and 
greater  part  of  his  life,  in  favor  with  several  grazing.  In  the  towns  some  inferior  manufao- 
successive  emperors.  He  made  his  art  an  ac-  tures  are  carried  on.  Com  and  cattle  are 
cessory  to  his  religions  labors,  and  the  emperor  shipped  from  Santander. — New  Castile  oon- 
Kien-Long  ereoted  several  palaces  from  de-  tains  an  area  of  80,872  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 
signs  furnished  by  him.  He  is  said  to  have  about  1,800,000.  It  is  much  the  larger  division 
frequently  exerted  his  inflaence  to  protect  of  the  two,  and  from  its  contiguity  to  the  Moor- 
Chnstians  from  persecution.  ish  kingdom,  was  the  more  important    It  is 

CASTIGLIONE,  Laxk  of,  in  Tuscany,  prov-  bounded  on  the  N.,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 

ince  of  Grossetto,  is  about  10  m.  long  and  Somosierra,  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  &c. ;  on  the 

from  1  to  3  wide,  it  was  formerly  much  larger,  S.  the  lofty  and  rugged  range  of  the  Sierra  Mo- 

but  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  si2e  bv  rena  separates  it  from  Andalasia.   The  province 

draining.   It  receives  the  Bruna  and  other  smaU  is  intersected  by  the  Sierra  Molina  range.   Min- 

rivers,  and  communicates  with  the  Mediterra-  erals  abound,  and  the  great  quicksilver  mine  of 

nean  by  a  short  channel.    Its  banks  are  nn-  Almaden  is  in  the  province.    The  Tagus,  and 

healthy  and  mostly  depopulated.    It  has  been  various  tributaries,  Tf^'ufta,  Henares,  Jarama, 

made  to  communicate  by  a  canal  with  the  Om-  Guadarrama  and  Alberche,  Cedron  and  Algo- 

brone,  the  mingling  with  the  waters  of  this  dar,  with  many  small  streams,  flow  through  the 

river  being  supposed  to  make  the  lake  more  province,  in  the  plains  N.  of  the  Sierra  Molina, 

salubrious.                              The  pluns  S.  of  the  Molina  are  watered  by  the 

CASTIGLIONE  DELLE  STTVIERE,  a  town  Guadiana  and  its  affluents.    The  climate  is  the 

of  Lombardy,  in  the  legation  of  Mantua;  pop.  same  as  that  of  Old  Castile.    Large  crops  of 

5,400.     It  contains  several  churches  and  a  wheat  are  raised,  and  the  mountain  slopes  af- 

ruined  castle.    It  is  memorable  for  a  victory  of  ford  abundant  pasturage.    In  the  S.  are  the  ex- 

the  French  over  the  imperial  forces,  Sept.  9,  tensive  plains  of  La  Mancha.    The  inhabitants 

1706,  and  for  the  decisive  victory  gained  here  of  New  Castile  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricnl- 

by  the  French  over  the  Austrians,  Mg.  6, 1796.  tural  and  pastoral  pursuits.    The  vine  is  culti- 

whence  Marshal  Angereau  acquired  the  title  or  vated,  and  the  flue  wine  of  Val  de  Peflas  comes 

duke  of  Castiglione.  from  the  district  of  that  name.    Olives  and  oil, 

CASTIGLIONE  FIORENTINO,  in  the  dis-  saflhtn,  honey,  and  hemp  are  produced  in  con- 

trict  of  Arezzo,  Tuscanjr,  is  a  town  with  a  pop.  siderable  quantities.     Woollens,  paper,  linens 

of  6,700,  with  a  theological  seminary,  ai)ishop^s  cotton,  and  silk  are  mannfaotured.    The  prov- 

coUegd,  a  Latin  school,  and  orphan  asylum,  and  inoe  contains  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  the 

is  especially  noted  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms*  eity  of  Toledo,  with  Aloala,  Arganda,  Aranjuez, 

CASTILE  (Sp.  GastiUa\  an  ancient  kingdom  Almaden:  Almagro,  Ciudad  Real,  Cuenca,  Gna* 

of  Spain,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsu-  dali^jara,  Molina,  Reqnefia,  Talavera,  and  Val  de 

la,  and  divided  into  Old  and  New  Castile. — Old  Pefias.    New  Castile  is  now  divided  into  the 

Castile  is  the  more  northerly  of  the  two ;  area,  provinces  of  Ciudad  Real  (including  the  greater 

24^262  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1867,  about  1,260,000.  part   of   La   Mancha),  Cuenca,   Guadaligara^ 

It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  stretching  from  S.  Madrid,  and  Toledo. 

W.  to  N.  E.    It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  bay  of  OASTILLA,  Ramon,  president  of  Peru,  bom 

Biscay,  E.  by  Aragon  and  Navarre,  S.  and  S.  E.  at  Tarapaca  in  1798,  served  in  the  Spanish  cav* 

by  New  Castile,  W.  and  S.  W.  by  Leon.    In  the  airy  until  1821,  when  Gen.  San  Martin  pro- 

if .  the  Gantabrian  range  of  the  Pyr^n^es  runs  claimed  Peruvian  independence.    CastiUa,  then 
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a  lieatcDftnt^  Jdocd  the  liberstisg  crmy,  in  ing  snd  fisheries^     It  has  8  cinii«hes  and  8 

which  he  distioguiahed  himsell    He  was  elect-  achooLa.    Pop.  in  1850, 1,26a 
ed  preddeDt  of  Peru  ia  1845.    At  the  expin-       CASTING.     The   casting   or  foonding  of 

tion  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1851,  he  was  sue-  metals  is  an  art  that  has  been  practised  from 

ceeded  bj  Geo.  JaG6  Rufino  Ech^niqce,  bat  the  eaiiiest  periods,  and  with  mure  or  l«8s  skill 

nsnrped  the  power  in  1856,  and  was,  bj  a  ma-  bj  Tsrioos  nations.    Among  the  spoils  of  tbe 

jority  of  70,874  votes^  rejected  to  the  presi-  Midianites  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Kuiiiber^ 

deocY  in  Aog.  1858.  zzxL  23,  6  metals,  gold,  alrer,  brus,  iron,  tin, 

CASTILI£JO,  Cbutotai^  a  Spanish  poet,  and  lead,  are  nanied,  from  whidi  it  would  tp- 
bom  at  Cindad  Rodrigo  toward  the  cloee  of  the  pear  that  methods  of  working  them  were  known 
15th  centory,  died  in  Vienna,  June  12,  1556  1,450  years  before  the  Christian  era.  And  in 
(according  to  other  aothorities  in  1596X  where  the  28th  chapter  of  Job,  which  is  supposed  to 
hu  tomb  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  have  been  written  at  a  still  earlier  period,  men- 
NeuklMttr  Eireks^  Attached  from  the  age  of  tion  is  made  of  silver  and  gold  and  of  bnu«  molten 
15  to  Ferdinand,  the  younger  brotl:er  of  Charles  out  of  the  stone.  Tbe  description  of  the  mdUng 
Y.,  and  afterward  emperor  of  Germany,  he  and  casting  of  the  different  metals  and  their  al- 
Bubseqnently  officiated  as  secretary  to  that  loys  properly  includes  an  account  of  the  furnaces 
prince.  He  was  a  xealous  champion  of  the  old  nsed,  as  well  as  of  the  materials  employed,  and 
Spanish  poets,  and  a  decided  opponent  oi  the  the  various  processes  adopted.  But  the  subject 
new  Italian  school.  His  poetry  generally  le-  ia  too  varied,  and  requires  for  its  conqilete 
fleets  a  genial  and  light-hearted  nature.  In  explanation  too  many  figures  and  illustration^^ 
his  imitations  of  tbe  old  masters  he  exhibits  a  to  admit  here  of  more  than  a  very  general  out- 
superior  taste,  and  in  his  attack  opon  the  imi-  line.  It  includes  the  methods  emplo3'ed  in  the 
tators  of  the  Italian  poets,  whom  he  called  Fe-  construction  of  hnge  cannon  of  cast  iron,  that 
IfVTfftfutas,  considerable  q>)rit  One  of  his  most  require  for  each  one  several  large  furnaces  to 
fuiciM  and  characteristic  poems  is  entitled,  furnish  the  number  of  tons  of  m<^ten  iron  to 
*^  Transformation  of  a  Drunkard  into  a  Moa-  fill  its  mould,  or  of  the  still  larger  bdl5,  of 
qnito."  His  works  were  published  in  Antwerp  which  several  are  recorded  that  consumed  from 
in  1598,  in  Madrid  in  1600,  and  were  reprinted  in  50  to  100  tons  of  bronse,  and  one,  the  great 
Feniandex*  ''Collectiofi  of  Spanish  Poets,"  1792.  beQ  of  Moscow,  about  double  the  larger  quan- 

CASTILLO,  JosftMABiADu^  a  South  Amer-  tity  named.  The  construction  of  the  most 
ican  patriot,  originaUy  a  lawyer,  was  a  member  elaborate  works  of  art  in  the  form  of  statues  of 
of  the  assembly  of  notables  oonvmed  at  Bogota  bronxe,  and  of  the  most  delicate  trinkets,  like 
by  the  Spanish  viceroy  on  tbe  breaking  out  of  thoee<^  thecelebrated  Berlin  iron  ware,  of  some 
the  Qnito  insurrection  in  1809.  Next  he  ap-  of  the  finer  parts  of  which  nearly  10,000  pieces 
pears  as  a  member  of  the  constituent  college  are  required  to  weigh  a  pound,  is  included  in 
which  met  at  B<^gota  in  1811,  and  organized  this  same  process;  and  so  are  the  difficult  and 
the  state  of  Cundinamarca.  In  1812  he  repre*  expensive  manufacture  of  the  metallic  specula 
aented  the  province  of  Tniga  in  the  oongresa  at  for  reflecting  telesc(^>ea,  the  che^  production 
Keyva;  in  1818  was  commissioned  as  actina  of  the  brass  work  of  Connecticui  docks,  the 
governor  of  tlie  province;  and  was  appointed  extensive  and  greatly  perfected  operations  oi 
joint  conmiiasioner  with  Bon  J.  F.  Madrid  the  stove  founderies  of  Albany  and  Troy,  the 
to  treat  with  NariAa  In  1816,  when  Bogota  preservation  in  metal  <^  the  delicate  forms  of 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  insects  and  leaves  of  plants,  and  kstly  the  prep- 
was  sent  prisoner  to  Omoa,  in  Guatemala,  aration  of  the  great  plates  of  glass  used  for 
Subsequently  he  became  secretary  of  the  treaa-  mirrors  and  windows^  These  operations  re- 
niy  in  Colombia.  In  this  position  he  oontin-  quire  first  their  appropriate  furnaces  for  melt- 
ned  till  1828,  when,  being  elected  president  of  ing  the  metals,  as  cupola  and  reverberatoiT  fur- 
the  Ocafla  convention,  he  was  one  of  thoae  who  naoeSi  where  large  quantities  are  required,  and 
vacated  their  seata  when  the  m^ority  refused  the  small  brass  furnaces  for  work  in  this  mate- 
to  confer  new  powers  on  Bolivar.  For  this  rial.  In  the  larger  furnaces  the  materials  to  be 
service  the  dictator  rewarded  him  (Aug.  1828)  melted  are  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
by  the  appointment  of  preudent  of  the  council  burning  fuel ;  in  the  smaller  operationa  cruci* 
of  ministers  and  of  the  council  of  state.  blea  or  pots  are  employed,  in  whidi  they  are 

CASTINE,  the  capital  of  Hancock  oo.«  Me.,  placed,  and  thua  kept  while  melting  unmixed 

on  the  £.  bank  of  tbe  Penobscot,  S4  m.  below  with  the  burning  matters.    The  moidds  into 

Ban^^.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  baron  de  which  the  molten  fluid  is  poured  are  made  of 

Oastme,  a  French  nobleman,  by  whom  it  was  metal,  aand,  or  other  materials.    If  of  sand,  as 

settled  in  1667,  in  company  with  a  Firench  c(d-  is  ordinarily  the  case  tor  castings  of  any  con- 

<my,  who  afterward  abandoned  it  in  conse-  riderable  dimensiona,  patterns  are   reqniredf 

quence  of  border  wars  with  the  Indians  and  which  must  have  the  exact  figure  of  the  object 

English  colonists.    In  1760  it  was  settled  by  desired.    These  are  OBoally  of  wood,  aoraetimca 

the  English.    Tbe  viUage  is  beautifully  situated  of  metal,  and  bdng  often  of  complicated  shapes 

m  a  peninsula,  enclosing  a  spacious  hai^bor  al-  they  demand  the  skill  of  experi^iced  workmen. 

ways  accessible  to  vessels  of  the  largest  dass.  Flicks  or  boxes  for  holding  the  moulding  sand, 

Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  ^pbuild^  mafteriak  fur   the  oores^  ladles  for  potirins^ 
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itnuies  for  moYing  tbelieavy  oaatdiiga,  or  some-  nngle  artiolo.    Btill,  in  many  plaoes  they  are 

times  the  large  pots  of  melted  metal  from  the  adyaatageonaly  employed  to  some  extent,  and 

famaoe  to  the  mould,  and  stoyes  for  dryiog  good  oastingB  are  verj  oonvenientlj  made  bj 

thoroagbly  the  moulds  that  require  this  prepa-  the  fint  fusiou. — ^Wheu  sufficient  melted  iron 

ration,  complete  the  list  of  the  most  essential  has  collected  in  the  cupola,  the  hole  is  opened 

artioles,  beside  workmen's  tools,  required  for  a  at  the  bottom,  aud  it  is  allowed  to  flow  out  into 

foundery.    The  cupola  furnaces  which  are  com-  ladlea  which  are  carried  by  one  man,  or  into 

monly  employed  for  the  second  fusion  of  iron,  larger  ones^  holding  800  or  400  lbs.,  carried  by 

are  probably  so  named  from  a  cupola  or  dome  8  to  5  men,  or  into  a  crane-ladle,  in  which  6 

which  is  sometimes  placed  over  them  to  lead  or  6  tons  may  be  moved  to  the  moulds.    For 

the  smoke  to  the  chimney.     They  generally  heavy  castings,  the  metal  is  often  run,  as  from 

consist  of  a  cylinder  of  cast  or  boiler  plate  iron  the  blast  furnace,  in  a  channel  in  the  sand, 

E laced  ereot  upon  a  brickwork  foundation,  and  called  a  sow,  leading  to  the  moulds.     These 

ned  with  fire  brick  or  refractory  sand  and  moulds  in  the  case  of  the  blast  furnace  may  be 

clay.    Their  dimenMons  vary  according  as  tbey  only  the  pig-bed  in  which  the  depressions  for 

are  intendedfor  large  or  small  operations.   The  the  pigs  branch  off  at  right  angles  fW>m  the 

largest  are  made  to  melt  and  hold  about  12  tons  leading  mother  channel.    The  metal  flowing 

of  iron,  and  several  such  are  placed  in  large  through  and  filling  these  open  channels  presents 

establishments  side  by  side.    One-tenth  of  this  at  ni^t  particularly  a  most  beautiful  appear- 

eapaoityia  more  common.    At  the  bottom  is  an  ance;  as  it  gushes  out  from  the  furnace  in  a 

aperture  sufficiently  large  for  the  extraction  of  stream  of  liquid  fire,  its  intensely  heated  par- 

the  cinders,  when  this  is  required.    It  b  closed  tides  meeting  the  oxygen  of  the  air  fiy  upward 

with  a  guard-plate,  which  is  provided  with  an  in  the  most  brilliant  scintillations.    But  if^  un* 

aperture  for  the  flow  of  the  metal,  and  this  is  fortunat«dy,  the  stream  comes  in  contact  with 

stopped  with  a  lump  of  moistened  clay  after  sand  too  moist,  violent  action  then  takes  place, 

the  flre  has  well  started,  and  before  the  iron  as  the  moisture  is  suddenly  converted  into 

has  begun  to  melt    A  number  of  smaller  holes  steam,  and  this  is  decomposed  by  the  heated 

are  made  up  the  back  for  the  introduction  of  iron ;    the  whole  casting  house  is  filled  with 

the  blast^  the  lowest  being  first  used,  and  then  the  liquid  particles  thrown  in  every  direction, 

dosed  with  clay  as  the  blast  pipe  is  moved  to  and  sparkhng  with  fearful  magnificence  as  they 

the  next  hole  above,  in  consequence  of  the  ris-  are  consumed  in  the  air.    A  slight  accident 

ing  of  the  melted  iron  in  the  fhrnaoe.    The  sometimes  gives  rise  to  one  of  these  catastrophes^ 

blast  is  driven  bv  the  fan  blower.    The  furnace  which  may  be  attended  with  the  most  serious 

is  charged  at  the  top  with  charcoal,  coke,  or  consequences  to  workmen  and  property.    But 

anthracite,  and  after  the  contents  are  well  fired  flowing  with  its  ordinary  quietness,  the  metal 

by  the  blfUt,  the  pig  iron,  previously  selected  is  covered  with  wrinkling  lines,  which  move 

with  especial  reference  to  the  quality  of  casting  rapidly  over  its  surfaces  and  gradually  become 

required,  is  thrown  in  with  other  charges  of  still  as  it  solidifles. — ^The  moulds,  which  are  the 

fueL    The  pieces  should  not  weigh  more  than  next  ol^ect  of  interest,  may  be  made  in  the 

13  to  16  lbs.  each ;  scrap  iron  is  mixed  with  the  sand  floor  of  the  casting  house,  which  has  been 

pig  metal,  but  care  is  always  taken  to  so  ap-  flUed  in  with  the  proper  kind  of  sand  for  thia 

portion  it  that  the  product  shall  be  of  the  par-  purpose.    This  is  light,  fine,  and  loamy,  and  of 

ticular  strength  or  fluidity  desired.    A  little  a  yellow  color  when  new,  but  by  the  Are- 

limeatone  is  added  to  facilitate  the  fusion,  and  quent   addition  of  charcoal  dust  and   other 

the  separation  of  the  impurities  of  the  iron,  materials  used  in  the  moulding  it  gradually 

OastingB  are  made  by  second  fusion  in  the  cupola  becomes  dark-colored.     It  must  also  be  too 

furnace,  and  not  so  commonly  directly  tram  the  infusible  to  melt  and  adhere  to  the  metal.  ^  In 

blast  furnace,  for  the  reason  that  qualities  are  this,  properly  moistened  with  water,  are  im* 

often  desired  which  are  only  obtained  by  mix-  bedd^  the  patterns  of  such  articles  as  may  be 

tore  of  pig  iron  from  different  localities.    It  is  oast  without  a  cover;  and  when  the  impression 

for  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  Scotdipig  to  give  in  the  sand  is  perfectly  made,  the  patterns  are 

both  strength  and  nuidity  that  it  is  in  demand  carefully  taken  out,  and  the  imperfections  of 

for  mixing  with  othercheaper  iron.    The  brittle  the  sand-mould  are   skilfully  smoothed   and 

pig  metal  made  from  bog  ores,  which  may  be  so  dressed  over.    Olose  moulds  may  be  made  of 

weak  as  by  falling  to  break  into  several  pieces,  metal,  and  for  repeating  a  great  number  of 

is  in  good  demand  for  fine  castings  for  its  great  amall  castings,  as  of  bullets  or  cannon  balls,  this 

fluidity,  running  into  the  minutest  parts  <n  the  is  usually  the  case.    They  are  commonly  made 

mould,  and  retaining  its  faintest  impressions,  in  sand,  either  of  the  floor  covered  over  with 

Blast  fumaoea,  too^  cannot  always  be  depended  the  upper  half  of  a  flask,  or  else  in  the  sand  in* 

apon  for  any  length  of  time  to  produce  the  eluded  between  the  4  sides  of  this  flask  or  box, 

aame  quality  of  metal  fh>m  the  ores ;  and  con-  which  has  neither  top  nor  bottom,  except  a  loose 

seqnentiy,  after  preparing  the  moulds  and  letting  board  below  and  another  above  it.    The  flask 

out  the  iron,  it  may  prove  altogether  unsuitable  is  divided  into  2  similar  parts,  which  fitexactiy 

for  the  particular  articles.    Nor  is  the  capacity  one  upon  each  other,  and  are  fastened  together 

of  their  hearth  la^e  enough  to  produce  at  a  by  pins  at  the  comers.    The  pattern  is  made  in 

easting  so  much  iron  as  is  oft^  requicedfor  a  d  parts^  which  aooun^y  flt  together  to  form 
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the  whole  figme;  one  pari  is  imbedded  in  the  ingenioiis  expedieDts  ere  adopted  to  prerent  the 

Mud  of  one  portioa  of  the  fisak,  and  the  other  injury  that  might  artie  from  the  latter  beoom- 

80  placed  in  the  eorreaponding  portion,  that  ing  set  while  the  larger  parte  are  still  expand* 

when  the  2  are  hrongfat  in  contact  and  fafldtened,  ed  from  their  aemi-flciid  condition.    Bnt  for 

the  exact  fignre  of  the  object  is  left  in  the  sand ;  these  the  eastings  migiit  break  trom  irregnkr 

Jnst  as  when  the  8  hemi^eres  of  a  bullet  constmction  whifeyetljinginthesand.   Fhim 

moold  are  bronght  together,  the  spherical  caTitj  the  ftet  that  the  castings  are  almost  exact 

b  made  np  between  them.    The  little  aperiore  coonterparts  of  the  patterns,  the  wright  of  the 

through  which  the  metal  is  introdneed  is  made,  one  should  be  proportional  to  that  c^  the 

as  in  the  bnllet  moold,  on  the  line  Joining  the  other ;   and  as  the  pine  wood  nsed  is  about  X 

2  parts,  and  is  carefolly  impreoued  in  the  sand  the  weight  of  the  same  quantity  of  iron,  the 

so  that  its  sides  shall  bear  the  mnning  of  the  casting  shonld  weigh  14  times  as  mnch  as  the 

metal    It  is  called  the  ingate,  and  serves  also  pattern.    Wood  patterns,  when  required  to  be 

as  a  passage  fur  the  escape  of  tiie  air  in  the  of  large  size,  are  often  built  up  hollow,  of  pieces 

motild.    In  large  castings  several  of  these  are  fitted  together  and  glued.    But  for  very  large 

required ;  and  in  making  use  of  them  for  pour-  castings,  as  those  for  steam  and  blowing  cylin- 

ing  in  the  metal,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  particular  ders,  which  may  be  from  6  to  10  feet  in  diame- 

attention  to  the  escape  of  the  ur,  that  there  is  ter,  a  hollow  core  of  loam  or  of  brick  work  is 

Dotiiing  to  impede  it;  for  if  obstructed  and  the  so  constructed  as  to  fit  in  the  cavity  in  the  sand, 

sand  is  too  dense  to  allow  of  its  passage  through,  leaving  the  space  for  the  metal  between  it  and 

it  may  cause  the  metal  to  be  violently  projected  the  wall  of  this  cavity.    Around  the  top  of  the 

from  the  motild ;  or  if  bubbles  of  air  remain  mould  a  circular  channel  is  made  for  the  flow 

shut  in  the  metal,  they  render  it  porous  and  of  of  them^al,  and  a  large  number  of  ingates  kttd 

uncertain  strength.    The  object  of  the  double  from  this  down  into  Qie  space  to  be  filled ;  ai 

fl&sk  is  to  admit  of  the  moulding  of  all  rides  of  a  many  air-holes  are  also  made  for  the  escape  of 

figure.     Hany  objects  of  rather  complicated  the   ^r.     The  channel   is   supplied   by  the 

shape  may,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  be  so  arranged  branches  coming  from  each  furnace,  and  the 

as  to  be  moulded  in  it  without  any  projecting  flow  of  metal  in  each  one  of  these  is  controBed 

part  having  to  pass  under  the  sand,  which  by  a  workman  who  uses  his  6h6vel  to  make  a 

would  of   course  prevent  the  pattern  being  temporary  dam.  At  the  word  being  given  ** Up 

drawn  out  without  breaking  down  the  mould,  shovels,"  the  currents  flow  in  and  the  mould  is 

If  the  shape  is  too  complex  to  admit  of  this,  the  soon  filled.    The  hollow  core,  strongly  braced 

flask  mnst  consist  of  three  pieces  or  more,  so  within  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  liquid 

arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  moulding  of  all  the  metal,  must,  as  soon  as  this  sets  in  the  com* 

farts  without  any  portion  being  thus  covered,  mencement  of  cooling,  be  broken  down,  that  no 
leces  of  wood  or  brick,  or  sand  properly  restraint  be  hud  upon  the  natural  shrinkage, 
moulded,  are  often  used  as  cores  to  fill  parts  oi  To  accomplish  thia,  the  workmen  descend  into 
the  mould  which  in  the  casting  are  to  be  hoUow.  the  highly  heated  cavity,  by  turns,  each  one 
Over  the  face  of  the  mould  some  light  carbona-  working  a  minute  or  so  at  a  time,  and  the  core 
oeous  powder  is  rifted,  which  has  the  effect  of  is  soon  removed.  The  rate  at  which  the  otjeets 
giving  a  smooth  fiice  to  the  metal ;  in  gold  are  allowed  to  cool  afieots  their  strength  and 
and  silver  casting  the  smoke  of  pitch  or  rorin  is  hardness ;  the  former  being  increased  by  dow, 
made  to  deposit  a  fine  lajer  of  soot  for  the  same  and  the  latter  by  rapid  co^ng :  what  is  caUed 
purpose.  Red  brick  dust  is  often  nsed  as  part-  chilled  iron,  is  iron  cast  in  cold  metallic  monlda. 
ing  sand,  to  prevent  the  2  parts  of  the  mould  The  castings  when  removed  fh>m  the  sand  are 
from  adhering  together. — ^Patterns  are  tlie  dressed  by  breaking  off  the  runners  that  formed 
models  of  the  object  required,  made  usually  of  in  the  ingates,  and  their  sur&cee  are  cleaned  oi 
wood,  and  in  the  number  of  parts  necessarv  for  the  crust  of  sand  which  covers  them.  An  in- 
their  perfect  moulding.  The  wood  should  be  genious  method  of  casting  iron  pipes  has  been 
thoroughly  seasoned,  and  of  the  kinds  least  liable  practised  for  some  time  in  this  country,  parti- 
to  diange  in  form  by  warping  or  shrinking,  cularly  in  Baltimore.  The  metal  is  poured  into 
White  pine  and  mahogany,  dear  of  all  irregu-  a  cast-iron  tubular  case,  which  serves  as  an 
larities,  are  among  the  best  Their  preparation  outer  mould.  Being  made  to  rotate  rapidly  on 
is  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Joiner^s  ti^e,  calling  its  axis,  the  fluid  iron  within  is  thrown  around 
for  the  exercise  of  no  little  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  assumes  the  tubular  form,  the  thidmeea 
In  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  iron  cast-  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  metal  intro- 
ings  as  they  cool,  the  patterns  should  be  oorre-  duced. — ^It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  the 
spondingly  large.  The  allowance  is  made  by  methods  employed  for  moulding  and  casting 
tne  use  of  a  contraction  rule,  in  which  the  the  delicate  ngnrea  of  insects  and  small  parts  <^ 
divisions  are  i  of  an  inch  in  a  foot,  or  A,  plants,  and  also  of  large  statues.  An  insect^ 
longer  than  those  they  represent,  this  being  or  a  leaf  of  a  plant,  designed  to  be  preserved  in 
the  usual  proportion  of  shrinkage.  Brass  a  oast  figure,  is  made  to  serve  for  its  own  pat- 
shrinks  8  times  as  mudi  as  iron.  The  pat-  tern.  It  is  fixed  by  threads  in  the  centre  of  a 
tern  designer  is  obliged  always  to  have  refer-  small  box,  and  a  wire  or  two  are  placed  to  con- 
ence  to  the  effect  of  unequal  rates  of  cooling  nect  it  with  the  outride.  Fine  river  silt  or  mud 
In  the  large  and  small  parts  of  the  castings^  and  ia  plastered  over  it,  by  throwing  it  in  a  moist 
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state  into  the  box  and  swin^ng  this  about  stnicted  by  the  tide  of  the  pit    A  Bmoll  tube 

Coarser  materials  of  the  same  nature  are  added  is  laid  for  conveying  it  into  a  large  ba«n  over 

in  the  same  way  till  the  box  is  fiUed.   It  u  then  tlie  monld,  into  the  bottom  of  which  all  the 

thoroughly  dried,  the  wires  are  withdrawn,  and  large  brandies  of  the  spouts  or  casts  are  insert- 

the  mould  is  baked,  so  as  to  reduce  the  object  ed,  by  which  it  is  led  into  the  various  parts  of 

to  ashes.    These  are  then  blown  out,  and  the  the  mould.    These  channels  are  closed  with 

mould  is  ready  to  be  filled.    An  improved  pro-  long  iron  rods,  which  are  withdrawn  only  when 

cess  is  to  mould  the  object  in  wax,  and  having  the  vessel  is  full  enough  of  the  metal  for  it  to 

inorusted  this  with  plaster  of  Paris,  subject  the  run  into  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.    The 

whole  to  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  wax  and  whole  of  the  furnace  is  then  opened,  and  the 

cause  it  to  be  absorbed  into  the  plaster.    Cast  mould  is  instantly  filled.  The  casting  Ls  now  com- 

plates  of  brass  designed  for  printing  the  impres-  plete,  the  mould  and  earth  are  removed,  the  core 

sions  of  ferns  and  such  objects  are  prepared  bv  and  the  iron  bars,  except  such  as  are  required  to 

the  ingenious  process  of  Br.  Branson,  of  Shef-  strengthen  the  figure,  are  taken  out  through 

field,  England,  as  follows:  A  clean  sheet  of  an  aperture  left  in  the  brass  for  that  purpose, 

gntta  percha,  softened  by  boiling,  is  laid  flat  which  is  afterwanHsoldered,  and  the  figure  is 

upon  a  smooth  plate  of  metal,  and  dusted  over  ready  for  the  finishing  touches  of  the  sculptor. — 

with  bronze  powder.    On  this  is  laid  the  frond  The  value  of  the  exports  of  castings  of  iron, 

or  leal^  and  it  is  then  covered  with  another  manufiictnred  in  the  United  States,  during  the 

metallic  plate  and  subjected  to  a  moderate  pres-  year  ending  June  80,  1857,  was :  to  Canada, 

sure.  When  the  gutta  percha  is  cold,  it  \s  found  $183,946 ;  other  British  American  possessions, 

to  be  impressed  with  a  perfect  copy  of  the  $75,172 ;   Britbh  Australia,    $87,562 ;    Cuba, 

leaf;  and  from  this  a  cast  in  brass  is  taken,  $12,868 ;    England,  $8,981 ;    British  Guiana, 

which,  when  burnished,  is  ready  for  the  print*  $5,286;  Chili,  $5,167;  other  countries,  $11,488: 

er.    The  prints  thus  obtained,  if  the  ink  be  total  $289,965.— -See  also  Bbll,  Cannon,  and 

skilfully  mixed  to  the  right  tint^  are  said  to  be  Foundsbt. 

hardly  distinguishable  from  the  plant  itself. —  CASTLE,  a  fortification  of  the  middle  ages. 
In  casting  statues,  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  sand,  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  eattellum^ 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  intended  fig-  although  the  castellum  of  the  classic  writers 
ure.  The  inside  of  this  pit  is  lined  with  brick  had  litUeor  nothing  in  common  with  the  superb 
or  stone,  and  a  small  furnace  is  sunk  in  the  hot-  castellated  edifices  of  Norman  and  Gothic  arohi- 
tom.  Over  this  furnace  is  placed  an  iron  grat-  tecture.  The  castellum  of  the  Romans  seems,  at 
ing,  which  supports  the  mould.  This  is  formed  times,  to  have  signified  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  core,  the  wax,  and  the  outer  shell.  The  of  a  system  of  detached  forts  or  bastions,  conneot- 
inner  mass  or  core  of  clay  and  rough  plaster  ed  or  unconnected  with  curtains,  made  some- 
represents  the  general  contour  of  the  form  re-  times  of  timber,  sometimes  of  stone,  and  not 
quired.  It  is  strengthened  by  iron  bars  on  the  unfrequently  of  a  combination  of  the  2  mate- 
inside^  and  on  the  outside  is  covered  with  wax,  rials ;  the  stone  work  being  compacted  wit^ 
the  thickness  of  which  corresponds  with  the  heavy  beams  of  timber,  which  were  supposed 
intended  thickness  of  the  metal  This,  however,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  edifice,  as  they 
is  sometimes  formed  in  separate  pieces  upon  were  less  liable  to  be  brought  down  bv  the 
models,  and  brought  to  the  core  in  sections.  A  vibratory  motion  given  to  the  walls  by  toe  re- 
number of  tubular  passages  from  the  wax  to  the  peated  blows  of  the  battering  ram.  At  other 
surface  are  left,  to  serve  as  ingates  and  for  the  times,  the  word  castellum  was  used  by  the 
escape  of  air.  An  outer  coating  is  next  laid  Romans  to  signify  a  fortified  town,  and  that 
over  the  wax,  formed  of  layers  of  different  com-  more  frequenSy  in  the  provinces,  particularly 
positions.  The  first  is  of  clay  and  old  white  cm-  in  Gaul,  tnan  elsewhere;  most  of  the  French 
dbles  finely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  water  towns  which  have  now  the  prefix  of  ch&teau, 
to  about  the  ooni^stency  of  paint.  This  is  ap-  as  Ch&teaudun,  Ch&teau  Thierry,  and  the  like, 
plied  7  or  8  times.  For  the  2d  layer,  the  same  being  built  on  the  site  of  ancient  Roman  otu- 
preparation,  to  which  is  added  horse  dung  and  tdla;  Just  as  the  English  villages  and  towns 
earth,  is  used,  and  for  the  8d  the  dung  and  earth  having  the  suffix  of  cester,  caster,  or  Chester, 
alone.  When  this  shell  is  completed,  the  whole  as  Doncaster,  Gloucester,  Colchester,  are  the  hh 
is  encircled  with  bands  of  iron.  A  moderate  eum  tenente$  of  ancient  encampnoents,  cattra, 
fire  is  then  made  in  the  furnace,  for  the  purpose  Lastly,  castellum  was  often  used  by  the  Romans 
of  diring  it,  as  well  as  for  mating  the  wax,  as  a  term  for  the  large  buildings  of  masonry 
which  runs  out  through  pipes  arranged  for  the  used  as  fountains,  or  rather  as  the  dntributing 
purpose.  These  are  immediately  dosed  with  reservoirs  of  their  aqueducts,  many  of  which, 
earUi.  When  this  is  done,  the  square  pit  is  in  fact,  had  very  nearly  the  character  of  the 
filled  in  all  around  the  mould  with  loose  bricks,  simplest  form  of  the  small  castle  of  the  middle 
and  the  fire  is  increased  in  order  that  tlie  mouM  ages,  some  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Scot- 
may  be  thoroughly  heated  and  dried.  This  hmd,  consisting  merely  of  a  square  pile  of  mo- 
beiog  accomplished,  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  sonry,  having  4  flat  curtains,  with  4  projecting 
the  whole  left  to  cool,  when  tiie  bricks  are  re-  round  or  square  towers  flanking  the  curtains, 
moved,  and  their  place  filled  with  earth.  The  1  at  each  comer  of  the  building,  and  rising  con- 
metal  is  now  melted  in  a  large  furnace  con-  siderably  above  the  battlements  of  the  main 
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vQe,  so  M  to  oomnuiid  thb  platfonna^  if  earrM  of  tbo  Boees  and  the  aoee«ioQ  of  the  Tndon^ 
Dy  escaUide.  Ronuui  towers  are  almost  invari'  when  a  nev  style  of  arcbiteetore,  iBdicating  a 
ably  made  of  brick,  joined  by  cement  or  roor-  milder  state  of  society  and  a  oessatioQ  of  do* 
tar,  which  with  the  lapae  oi  time  became  mestio  warfiue,  socoeeded  the  old  castdlated 
harder  than  the  brick  it  compacted,  or  than  type, — ^resided  with  their  famiiiea,  seoare  amid 
•tone  itselfl  When  they  nsed  stone,  it  seems  the  din  of  war,  the  knded  aristocracy  and 
to  have  been  in  irregular  works,  of  great  ex-  nobles  of  the  land.  Gtf  every  variety  of  siae, 
tent,  snch  as  the  wM^m  of  Antoninna,  or  from  the  small  single  keep,  or  tower,  perked 
fievenif,  partaking  of  the  natore  of  earthworks  on  some  bold  somniit,  to  the  vast  baronial  css- 
rather  than  oi  regular  defencea  of  masonry,  ties,  such  as  those  of  Framlingfaam,  or  Rising, 
The  Saxon  castles  in  general  were  of  rery  in-  or  Kenilwortli,  or  Leicester,  covering  acres  of 
lerior  architecture  and  design ;  they  had  rarely  ground  within  the  predncts  of  their  embattled 
the  advantage  of  elevated  position,  or  of  com-  waDs  and  deep  girdling  moats,  they  had  all 
manding  height  in  themselves.  In  fac^  the  similar  forms,  one  common  system  of  definices, 
Saxons  were  not,  it  would  seem,  at  any  time  a  whether  on  elevated  ground  or  amid  level 
castle-building  race,  nor  did  they  affect  lofty  scenery ;  and,  unkss  captured  by  surprise,  in  a 
sites  or  eminences  for  their  dweDings  or  de«  sudden  ondani^t,  or  betrayed  by  the  ill  fidth 
fences.  Their  fiivorite  localities  for  bidlding  of  some  one  within  the  walls,  could  i^  for 
purposes,  so  ftr  as  can  be  judged  from  the  few  many  days,  renst  a  feudal  army ;  the  best  ar* 
old  Saxon  sites,  such  as  Temple-Newsham  and  a  tillery  of  which,  oonsisting  oidy  of  catapnlta 
few  others  in  the  norUi  of  England,  and  in  the  and  machinery  for  castinff  stones,  could  efiect 
fon  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  nothing  against  stone  waJls  of  10  or  12  feet  in 
Lincolnshire,  were  nearly  the  same  as  tiiose  thickuM,  and  100  feet  or  more  in  hdght,  from 
affected  by  the  monks  aftsr  the  conquest,  many  every  shot  hole,  crenelle  and  bartizan  of  which, 
of  whom  were  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  race  arrows  and  cross-bow  bolts  fell  like  hail  on 
— ^namely,  low,  rich  meadow  lands,  suitable  for  the  exposed  persons  of  the  assailants;  while  it 
the  rearing  and  fottening  of  the  flocks  and  mattered  little  to  the  defenders  of  the  castle 
herds,  in  which  they  took  so  much  pride  and  whether  or  no,  in  the  absence  of  artiUeiy  ado- 
pleasure,  and  in  which  so  large  a  iK>rtion  of  qnate  to  reduce  it,  the  edifice  might  or  might 
their  wealth  consisted,  lying  by  the  margin  of  not  be  command€»d  by  eminences  of  superior 
still  sheets  of  water,  containing  carp  and  tendi  height,  provided  only  that  they  were  not  with- 
es fat  as  their  own  oxen,  ever  haunted  by  in-  in  near  arrow  shot^ — ^The  system  of  defence 
numerable  flocks  of  wild  fowl«  and  over-diad-  was  a  series  of  curtains  of  great  strength  and 
owed  by  dark  woodlands,  as  old  as  the  days  of  height,  forming  the  circuit  of  the  defences,  with 
the  heptarchy,  or  perhaps  as  those  of  Ctssar.  lar^  square  flanking  towers  at  short  intervals, 
In  such  places,  they  would  build  their  houses  serving  as  bastions  to  enfilade  the  curtains,  and 
of  strength  (one  coold  hardly  call  them  castles),  close  at  their  base  a  wide,  deep  moat  only  to  be 
long,  low,  flat-roofed,  rectangular  buildings,  crossed  by  means  of  a  drawbridge,  and  access 
with  no  attempt  at  ornament,  and  little  at  &-  to  that  drawbridge  defended,  on  the  outer 
fence,  beyond  the  smallness  of  the  narrow  side,  by  what  was  <»31ed  a  barbican,  serving  as 
round -topped  windows  and  low-browed  door^  whi^  we  should  now  call  a  bridge  head,  which 
ways,  with  here  and  there  a  low,  stubborn,  was  in  foct  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  fid 
round  tower  at  an  angle,  sometimes  a  moat  castle  of  inferior  height  to  the  interior  fortress, 
drawn  round  the  base  of  the  building  itself,  open  to  its  shot  on  the  inner  side  toward  the 
and  defended  by  an  exterior  palisade  of  timber,  moat,  so  as  to  be  untenable  against  its  garrison, 
but  without  any  system  of  flanking  walls  or  yet  strong  with  curtains,  towers,  flankers,  and 
defences,  one  defending  and  commanding  the  sometimes,  again,  with  a  narrower  exterior 
other,  as  was  the  case  in  the  elaborate  fortal-  fosse  and  estdanade,  and  an  exterior  palisade 
ices  afterward  erected  everywhere  throughout  of  wood,  called  the  barriers,  in  the  attack  of 
the  land  by  the  victorious  Normans  for  the  which  and  their  defence  were  often  performed 
protection  of  their  scanty  nnrobers.  It  would  some  of  the  most  desperate  and  glorious  feats 
seem,  in  fact,  that  neither  during  the  Roman  of  arms  recorded  by  the  chroniclers  and  miQ- 
occupation  of  Britannia,  nor  afterward,  while  strds  of  the  middle  affes.  In  many  of  tbe 
the  Christianize^  and  Latinized  Cambro-Brit*  larger  and  more  powerfm  feudal  fortresses,  such 
ons  held  it,  nor  yet  after  that,  in  the  An-  as  that  of  Framlingham  in  Suffolk,  of  Pleseis 
fflo-Saxon  times,  while  there  were  Angl<^  les  Tours  and  Lodies  in  France,  and  many 
Saxons  irf  England,  were  there  any  places  of  others  in  England,  France,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
strength  in  tlie  kingdom.  A  single  battle,  tries,  within  the  exterior  precincts  and  moat, 
won  by  a  few  charges  of  mail-dad  horse-  there  were  a  fid  and  Sd  wet  ditch,  a  fid  and  8d 
men,  laid  the  whole  kingdom  prostrate  at  the  wdl,  each  loftier  than  that  witiiout,  and  oom- 
feet  of  William  the  Korman,  who  portioned  man^ngitfrom  the  base  to  the  summit;  and 
out  tbe  realm  among  his  landless  followers,  all  these  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  as- 
Every where,  instantly  after  the  subjugation  saiiants,  having  mastered  the  Ist  gate  and  en- 
of  the  land,  on  every  estate  arose  the  tM  and  tered  the  1st  prednct,  woidd  neoenarily  be 
castellated  dwellings  in  which, — from  that  day  compelled  to  make  a  flank  movement  round 
downward  until  the  oondnsion  of  the  wars  half  the  ciicumferenoe  of  the  place,  shut  up  be- 
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tween  ft  high  inner  wall  and  an  impaaaable  Cra7  Flaoe,  conntj  of  Kent,  England,  Ang.  12, 
moat,  under  shot  from  the  2d  wall,  before  1822.  He  attended  the  grammar-school  at  Ar- 
reaching  the  2d  bridge  and  gateway.  Add  to  magh,  and  completed  his  education  at  Cam* 
this,  that,  the  2d  wall  gained,  a  similar  task  re*  briage.  In  1789  he  offered  ^himself  as  a  candi- 
mained  before  carrying  the  8d ;  and  when  the  date  for  the  representation  of  the  county  of 
precincts  should  be  all  forced,  one  by  one,  the  Down  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  and  was 
key  of  tlie  whole,  in  the  shape  of  the  keep  or  elected  after  a  sharp  contest^  which  is  said  to 
donjon,  a  pUe  of  masonry  almost  solid,  and  of  have  cost  his  family  over  JB25,000.  In  1794  he 
height  almost  impregnable,  consisting  princi-  was  sent  to  the  British  house  of  commons,  as 
pally  of  a  huge  square  tower  of  200  leet  or  a  member  for  the  borough  of  Tregony.  After 
more  in  height^  with  a  flanking  turret  at  each  the  dissolution  of  that  honse  in  May,  1796,  he 
corner,  not  a  window  larger  than  a  shot  hole  was  again  returned  to  the  British  parliament^ 
within  reach  of  the  lonsest  ladder,  and  but  one  which  met  In  September  of  the  same  year,  as 
door,  placed  on  the  8d  floor  above  the  ground,  member  for  Orford ;  bat  relinquishing  his  seat 
accessible  only  by  an  exterior  stair  of  stone,  ^^  so  in  July,  1797,  he  was  reelected  to  the  Irish  par- 
narrow  where  one  but  goes  abreast,*^  exposed  liament,  as  representatiTe  of  the  county  of 
to  the  long-bow  shafts,  and  cross-bow  bolts,  Down,  and  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal 
and  floods  of  melted  pitch  and  scalding  oil  from  for  Ireland.  In  the  beginning  of  1798,  he  be- 
the  battlements  and  bartizans,  frowned  its  de-  came  chief  secretary  to  the  brd  lieutenant,  and 
fiance  or  laughed  its  scorn  on  aU  beholders,  an  Irish  privy  councillor.  The  rebeUion  which 
Such  are  the  castles  of  the  middle  ages,  as  they  invited  and  accompanied  the  landing  of  Gen. 
stand  in  thousands,  still  migestic  in  their  ruins,  Humbert  in  1798,  was  crushed  by  OasUereagh, 
amid  the  pleasant  scenery  of  the  rich  com  although  tiiere  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
lands  and  pastures  and  green  woods  of  merry  not  a  party  to  the  remorseless  cruelties  prac- 
England;  amid  the  vineyards  and  fertile  plains  tised  by  the  I^testants,  with  tlie  odium  of 
of  France;  amid  the  marshy  pastures  of  the  which  his  name  has  been  loaded.  It  was 
Low  Ck>untries ;  along  the  steeps  of  the  Rhine,  mainlv  through  his  instrumentality,  that  the 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  of  the  Black  forest,  of  act  of  union  was  passed.  When  this  measure 
the  Tyrol,  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  the  moun-  was  consumn^ited,  Lord  OasUereagh  quitted 
tain  ridges  looking  down  on  the  Danube,  relics  the  Irish  ffovernment,  execrated  by  the  ma- 
and  landmarks  of  a  wild  and  iron  age,  the  jority  of  his  countrymen.  The  'Grange  or 
abodes  of  men  as  wild  and  as  iron  as  the  epoch  Protestant  party,  however,  to  which,  both  by 
in  which  they  flourished.  personal  opmions  and  by  family  connections, 

CASTLE  OABEY,  a  market  town  and  puish  and  residence  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  he  be- 

of  Somersetshire,  Ei^land,  on  the  Great  West-  longed,  looked  upon  him  with  far  different 

ern  railroad,^  129^  m.  from  London.    It  con-  sentiments;  and  their  respect  for  his  stanch 

tains  a  manor-house  in  which  Charles  11.  took  adherence,  at  any  cost,  to  the  doctrine  of  Frot- 

refnge  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  estant  supremacy  in  Ireland,  was  undoubtedly 

CASTLE  CONNEL,  or  Stbadbxixt,  a  town  shared  at  that  time  by  the  migority  of  English- 
and  parish  of  Munster,  Ireland ;  pop.  of  the  men.  He  represented  his  native  county  in  the 
town,  1,106.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  first  imperial  parliament,  which  assembled  in 
Shannon,  near  the  falls  of  Doonass,  and  is  much  Feb.  1801,  and  also  in  the  second,  which  con- 
resorted  to  in  summer  by  the  inhabitants  of  vened  in  September  of  the  ensuing  year.  In 
limerick  for  its  chalybeate  springs.  Its  castle,  the  beginning  of  1802  he  was  appointed  a 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  O'Briens,  kings  of  privy  councillor  of  Great  Britain,  and  president 
Munster,  was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  of  the  board  of  control.  He  retained  that  office 
Limerick.  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt^  and  throngh- 

OASTLEDEBMOT,  or  Tristlbdebmot,  an  out  the  Addington  administration.  In  July, 
ancient  town  and  parish  of  Leinster,  Ireland ;  1805,  after  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  power.  Lord 
pop*  of  the  town,  1,516.  It  is  situated  on  the  Castlereagh  joined  his  cabinet  as  secretary  at 
Lear,  an  affluent  of  the  Barrow,  and  was  for-  war  and  for  the  colonies.  Having  lost  his  seat 
merly  the  residence  of  the  Dermots,  kings  of  for  Down,  he  was  returned  in  1806  for  Borough- 
Leinster.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  inter-  bridge;  and  relinquishing  his  office  after  Mr. 
esting  antiquities,  among  which  are  the  rains  Pitt's  death,  he  was  returned  for  the  following 
of  a  large  cathedral,  a  church  built  by  the  first  parliament,  which  met  in  Dec.  1806,  for  the 
English  settlers,  &  Franciscan  monastery,  a  Nor-  borough  of  Plympton  Earle.  He  now  went  into 
man  arch,  a  square  tower  supposed  to  have  opposition  against  Fox  and  Grenville,  and  attack- 
been  erected  by  the  knights  templars,  the  re-  ed  their  peace  policy.  In  1807,  upon  the  forma- 
mains  of  a  priory,  a  castle,  and  in  tibe  church-  tion  of  the  Portland  cabinet,  he  again  became 
yard  several  curious  crosses  and  a  round  tower,  secretary  at  war,  and  was  reelected  bv  his  last 

OASTLEREAGH,    Kobebt    Henbt   Stew-  constituency  for  theparliament  which  met  in 

ABT,  viscount  ~ (second   marquis  of   London-  May  of  that  year.    While  a  member  of  this  ad- 

derry,    April  8,  1821),  a  British   statesman,  ministration,  he  incurred  the  responsibility  of 

bom  at  the  family  seat  of  Mount  Stewart,  in  t^ie  ill-advised  Walcheren  expedition,  in  refer- 

the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  June  18,  1769,  ence  to  which  Mr.  Canning,  his  colleague  and 

died  by  his  own  hand  at  his  seat  of  North-  secretary  for  foreign  afibirs,  assailed  Lord  Castle- 
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mg^  with  such  wsmtth  of  penoiuJitT,t]Miadiicl  falwliftwti  of  the  TiHipi  tn  mo^  empkjtd 

ensued  between  them  in  IhtiO,  and  both  retired  in  mining.    8oaie»  howercr,  demre  m  sabastr 

lirom  office.    Lord  CMUerea?h  soon  retnrned  to  cnee  from  the  mwamiatban  of  otnamental  er- 

the  miniiiry,  and  es«iuned  Mr.  Cenning^s  port,  tielee  from  qter,  end  from  eeting  ee  snides  to 

in  which  he  gained  m  position  so  oommtading,  the  strangcn  TiHting  the  nanj  natonl  eorioei- 

tiiflt  on  Mr.  PeroeTsl's  desth,  in  1812,  be  hed  ties  of  the  neigfaborhood.    Among  the  most 

the  confidence  o(  the  torjr  pertj,  end  was  re-  lemeriksble  is  the  Peek  cereni,  or  I>eTir8  eeTe, 

garded  as  the  ministerial  leader  in  the  house  of  consisting  of  a  series  of  sabterrsaeoas  cham- 

commons.    In  Nov.  1818,  he  was  onoe  more  ben,  whwch  can  onlj  be  ezpknd  bj  toichlif^t. 

returned  for  the  coonty  of  Down,  retaining  that  The  whole  depth  of  the  exeaTatkn  inward 

seat  in  the  next  8  parHaoientis  which  met  in  from  the  opeoimr  is  2,300  feet. 

Aug,  1818,  and  in  April,  1820.     In  1814,  m  CASTXfiTOWX,  the  capital  of  tiie  Lie  of 

British  lileoipotentiary,  be  took  part  in  the  oon-  Man,  England,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  near 

ferences  of  Chatillon,  and  was  infloential  in  per-  the  &  extremi^  of  the  island ;  pop.  in  1851, 

soading  the  allies  not  to  lay  down  their  armS|  2,479.  It  contains  KingWiliiamV  college,  fotoid- 

noless  Kspoleon  agreed  to  limit  Fraooetothe  ed  in  1880,  and  Castle  Bodien,  said  to  have  been 

boundary  of  1792.    This  Kapoleon  refused  to  baOt  by  a  Danish  prince  in  960.    It  is  the  seat 

do;  and  that  great  campaign  was  b^:nn  which  of  thejoTemor  and  of  the  Manx  ooazts  of  law. 

ended  in  the  capitolation  of  Paris,  and  the  ab-  CASTOR,  asnbstance  somewhat  resembling 

dication  of  Napoleon.    At  first  Lord  Castle-  mnsk,  secreted  by  the  beaver.    Itisof  theoon- 

reagh's  unappeasable  hatred  of  Kapoleon,  or  aistem^  of  hooey,  has  a  strong,  penetrating, 

perhaps  his  political  foresight,  would  not  per-  fetid,  and  rolatile  odor,  whidb  is  lost  when  the 

mit  him  to  coDcor,  in  behalf  of  En^and,  in  the  substance  is  dried  and  hardened.    It  is  naed  to 

roeasaie  by  which  Napdeon  was  permitted  to  aome  extent  in  medicine  as  an  antispasnodic 

retain  the  title  of  emperor,  and  retire  to  Elba,  and  stimnlant,  and  is  thought  to  act  especially 

After  the  treaty   was   signed,   however,    he  upon  the  nervous  system.    It  was  known  and 

reluctantly  acceded  to  it.    He   took  part  in  reoonunended  by  Pliny  and  Diosooridea,  bat  it 

the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  in  the  discuasions  has  not  a   high   reputatioa   among   modem 

which  followed  during  the  Hundred  Days.  Sub-  practitionerB ;  and  as  it  is  often  largely  adulter- 

sequently  he  supported   George   IV.  in   his  ated,  there  will  be  little  cause  for  regret  should 

schemes  fer  getting  rid  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  its  use  be  discontinued.    The  artide  considered 

was  the  author  of  the  hanh  measures  for  the  the  best  is  obtained  from  Russia.    The  Ameri- 

repression  of  discontent  caused  by  general  dis-  can  beaver  produces  an  inferior  quality.    Ben- 

treas  and  deamess  of  provisions.    The  struggles  JEoic  add  is  recognized  among  the  numerous 

of  the  constitutionalists  in  Spain  and  Portugal  organic  compounds  of  which  this  wibstanca 

called  for  active  interference  on  the  part  of  uie  connsts. 

holy  alliance,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  was  on  the  CASTOR  OIL,  a  mild  purgafive  obtained 
point  of  joining  the  congress  of  Verona,  when  frt>m  the  nuts  of  the  castor  oil  plant,  the  rid- 
he  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  ia  which  he  tnu  e&mmunu,  or  palma  Ckristu  BUimu  is 
committed  suicide  by  opening  the  carotid  ar-  an  apetalous  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tery  with  a  penknife.  The  coroner's  jury  natural  order  eupharbtaeeoB.  It  was  originally 
which  investigated  the  case  declared  the  act  to  a  native  of  Aria,  and  was  used  by  the  TutHoosii 
have  been  committed  in  a  state  of  lanaigr.  antiquity,  but  is  now  naturalized  in  Africa, 
Lord  Castlereagh  has  been  assailed  with  nn-  America,  and  the  south  of  Europe.  The  char- 
sparing  acrimony.  As  an  orator,  he  was  below  acters  of  this  genus  are :  Leaves  alternate,  stip- 
mediocrity.  But  he  had  sound  common  sense,  ulato,  palmatei  glands  at  apex  of  petiole.  Flov- 
great  moral  courage,  and  unshi^en  firmness;  ers  in  tenninal  panicles;  monoBcious,  no  petals; 
and  if  ho  could  not  express  his  intentions  calyx  8-6  parted,  valvate ;  filaments  numerous, 
fluently,  he  could  march  straight  forward  to  polyadelphous;  style  short,  stigmas  8,  bipar- 
their  accomplishment.  His  correspondence  was  tite,  feathery ;  ovary  globose,  8  celled,  with  an 
edited  by  his  brother,  the  thira  marquis,  in  ovule  in  each  cell;  fruit  capsular,  tricoccoos. 
1850.  The  tribe  is  formed  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs 
CASTLETON,  a  post  village  and  township  becoming  arborescent  TiheE.communUorpal' 
of  Rutland  oo.,  Yt.,  pop.  8,016,  situated  on  Cas-  ma  Chrutihss  peltate  palmate  leaves,  with  Isn- 
tleton  river,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Rutland  ceolated  serrated  lobes ;  an  herbaceous  glaucous 
and  Washington,  and  the  Saratoga  and  Castle-  stem,  of  a  purplish  red  color  dp  ward,  and  flow- 
ton  railroads,  which  unite  here  witii  the  Yer-  ers  in  long  green  and  glanoous  spikes,  springing 
mont  and  Canada  lines.  It  is  the  seat  of  Cas-  from  the  divisions  of  the  branches,  the  males 
tleton  medical  colleffo,  founded  in  1818,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  spike,  the  females 
connected  with  Middlebury  college.  from  the  upper.  The  capsules  are  prickly.  It 
CASTLETON,  a  village  of  Derbyshire,  £ng-  varies  in  size  in  difl^erent  countries.  In  some 
iand,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged  eminence,  parts  of  Europe  it  is  not  more  than  8  or  4  feet 
on  which  stands  Peak  castle,  an  ancient  strong-  high,  but  in  India  it  is  a  tree,  and  in  Spain  it 
hold  erected  by  William  Peveril,  natural  son  of  attains  fair  dimensions.  The  native  coontiy  of 
the  conqueror,  and  celebrated  in  Sir  Walter  B,  eommunu  is  unknown ;  it  is  conjectured  to 
ScotVs  novel  of  ^'Poveril  of  the  Peak."    The  boBarbary.    The  castor  oil  phint  was  known  in 
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very  a)ioient  times,  both  to  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Gpoeks.  The  latter  called  it  croton,  a  name 
bestowed  bv  modem  botanista  on  another  ge- 
nns  of  enphorbiaoeoas  plants^  one  species  of 
which  yields  the  strongly  purgative  oil  called 
olntm  tiffin  or  croton  oiL  Nomerons  yarietiea 
of  S.  eommunU  exist  in  yarions  localities,  differ- 
ing not  only  in  color  and  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  stem,  bat  in  statdre  and  duration.  In 
warm  countries  it  is  ligneons  and  perennial ;  in 
cold  regions,  annual  and  herbaceoas.  The  en- 
tire plant  possesses  active  properties,  bat  the  oil 
extracted  from  the  seeds  is  alone  employed  in 
Europe.  The  ancients  administered  the  seeds 
entire,  bat  their  variable  action,  producing  some- 
times even  fatal  effects,  led  to  their  disuse.  The 
oil  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction.  The 
seeds  were  formerly  known  in  the  shops  as  iem- 
ina  rieini  or  eataputia  maioris.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  a  smali  bean,  obtuse  at  both  ends,-  the 
sur&ce  being  smooth,  shining,  and  beautifully 
marbled.  The  skin  consists  of  8  tunics;  the 
nucleus  or  kernel  consists  of  an  oily  albumen 
and  an  embryo,  the  cotyledons  of  which  are 
membranous  or  foliaceous.  The  outer  shell  is 
devoid  of  taste.  According  to  Dr.  Dierbach, 
the  active  prindple  resides  in  the  inner  coat ; 
others  assert  that  the  purgative  principle  resides 
in  the  embryo.  M^rat  and  Be  Lens  have  shown, . 
in  the  IHetionnaire  dea  Kiences  mSdicalea^  i.  xHx., 
that  the  active  principle  is  diffused  throogh  the 
entire  snbstance  of  the  kernel,  though  possibly 
with  more  intensity  in  the  embryo. — ^The  qual- 
ity of  castor  oil  depends  on  the  greater  or  less 
maturity  of  the  seeds ;  the  peculiar  variety  of 
the  plant  from  which  thoy  have  been  obtained ; 
and  the  accidental  or  intentional  admixture  of 
other  seeds,  before  the  process  of  extraction. 
Both  in  India  and  America  much  heat  was  for- 
merly employed  in  the  process,  and  this  was  in- 
jurious to  the  quality  of  the  oil.  During  the 
application  of  heat  a  volatile  nrinciple  escaped 
which  was  so  irritating  that  tiie  workmen  had 
to  protect  their  fiices  by  masks.  The  French 
method  is  the  best.  The  fresh  seeds  are  bruised, 
and  then  put  into  a  cold  press.  The  oil  is  ex- 
pressed and  allowed  to  stand  some  time,  to  per- 
mit the  albumen,  mucilage,  and  other  matters 
to  subside ;  or  it  is  filtered,  to  separate  tiiem 
more  rapidly.  The  produce  is  equfd  to  about 
i  of  the  seeds  employed,  and  the  oil  jiossesses 
all  its  natural  qualities.  Both  the  French  and 
Italian  oUs  are  much  milder  than  oil  procured 
from  tropical  countries.  Oil  of  gooa  quality 
is  a  thiddsh  fluid  of  a  very  pale  yellow  color, 
the  best  being  almost  limpid,  with  a  slightly 
nauseous  odor  and  an  oily  taste,  mild  at  first, 
but  causing  a  feeling  at  the  back  of  the  throat, 
more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the  fx*e8hnes8 
of  the  specimen.    Bad  oil  is  rancid  and  disa- 

Seeable. — ^When  pure,  it  is  a  mild  aperient  or 
Eative,  operating  without  griping  or  other  in- 
convenience, and  commonly  very  soon  after  it 
is  taken.  It  is  deemed  the  most  proper  laxative 
in  many  inflammatory  states  of  the  abdomen, 
the  Iddneys,  or  the  bladder.    It  is  also  deemea 
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a  most  eligible  medicine  in  piles  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  rectum.  Alone  or  with  turpentine, 
it  is  very  efficacious  in  expelling  worms.  The 
chief  objection  to  its  use  is  the  repuMve  taste. 
From  15  to  20  drops  of  pure  liquor  potassn  will 
usually  saponify  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  to 
which  1  ounce  of  distilled  water  and  a  drachm 
oi  spirit  of  pimento  or  of  nutmeg  may  be  add- 
ed, to  make  an  emulsion,  which  is  equally  ef- 
fective and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  Castor 
oil  is  much  used  in  the  East,  France,  Italy,  and 
other  countries,  for  burning,  as  well  as  for  me- 
dicinal purposes. — The  manu&cture  of  castor  oil 
is  actively  carried  on  in  the  U.  8.,  especially  at  Bt. 
Louis,  the  beans  being  produced  in  southern  Il- 
linois. The  ground  is  prepared  as  for  other  crops, 
and  the  seeds  are  planted  mudi  in  the  manner 
of  those  of  Indian  com,  with  the  exception  that 
there  is  but  one  seed  put  into  each  hiU,  and  that 
at  every  4th  row  a  space  is  left  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  a  team  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
the  crop.  The  ripening  commences  in  August, 
about  20  bushels  from  an  acre  of  ground  is 
considered  a  fiiir  yield.  The  ordinary  hydraulic 
press  was  first  applied  to  the  manu&cture  by 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Blow,  about  1847.  Mr.  Blow's 
manufactory  was  the  most  extennve  in  the  U. 
S.,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  early  part 
of  1856.  A  new  press  introduced  by  Mr.  La- 
tourette  and  patented  Oct.  28,  1861,  has  in- 
creased the  product  of  oil  from  the  bean  874 
per  cent  over  the  ordinary  hydraulic  press,  ana 
brought  the  manufacture  in  many  other  re- 
spects to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.  On  an 
average  one  of  these  presses  is  estimated  to 
work  150,000  bushels  of  beans  per  annum,  pro- 
ducing 400,000  gallons  of  oil.  The  produce  in 
4  years,  1850  to  1858,  averaged  an  annual  yield 
of  about  286,000  gallons,  most  of  which  was 
taken  for  home  consumption. — The  following 
table  presents  the  movement  of  the  American 
trade  widi  foreign  countries  in  castor  oil  during 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1857. 

laiparti.                                      GftlkM.  ValM.  " 

FMm  Engbnd. M»ei4  •lft»018 

**     BritithBMt  ladies IM^tSA  MJBB» 

••     Fnaee  on  the  AtlAnUo. tVt  119 

"     PortoSioo «41  818 

**     diln. 860  ITO 

Totd 187,864      $108,808 

P1m«  IbI*  wbkh  impoKtod. 

BoetoB  end  Chariestown 187,988  $19,894 

NewTork. 88^1  «MBT 

PbUadelphle 88  101 

fienFnnolaeo 45  80 

Totil 167,364      $108,608 

bMtta.                                    Q^aJk,  VaIm. 

Omedft VT 8,041  $8,518 

OtberBTltlflhlT.Am.poeMMlon8 400  885 

Britleli  Weetlndlee. 40  48 

T©t»l 8.481        $8,988 

PImmwUsm  wpartW. 

Vermont ^450  $908 

Boetoa 1,981  1,971 

Belttmore 40  48 

Totd 8.481        $8,988 

"    CASTOR  AOT)  POLLUX,  called  also  the 
DiosouBi,  or  sons  of  Jupiter,  famous  heroes  in 
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Greek  mythology.  Acoordiiiff  to  Homer,  they  lakes.  It  reorivee  tlio  outlet  of  Lake  Peimeoo^ 
were  aooa  of  Tyndareiu  and  £eda»  and  brothers  and  finally  dischargeB  itself  into  Big  lake. 
of  Helen  and  Clytemnestra,  and  henoe  are  often  CASTREN,  ILltthbw  Auxahdsb,  a  Finnish 
called  the  Tyndarides.  Castor  excelled  in  tarn-  philologist,  bom  Dec.  2, 1818,  at  Tervola,  fin- 
ing horses,  and  PoUox  in  the  game  of  boxins.  land,  died  Maj  7,  1862,  in  Helsingfors.  He 
Though  buried,  they  were  taken  from  the  eartti  devoted  himself  to  collecting  the  monuments  of 
before  the  siege  of  Troy,  became  immortal  and  the  genius  of  Finland,  scattered  through  the 
honored  as  gods,  and  sometimes  appeared  among  yarious  tribes^  and  as  a  preparation  he  under- 
men.  The  legend  was  complicated  by  subse-  took  to  travel  on  foot  in  1888  through  Finnish 
qoent  poets.  According  to  some,  the  Dioscuri  Lapland.  Aided  by  goyernment,  he  pursued 
were  sons  of  Led*  and  of  Jupiter  disguised  as  a  his  investigations  through  Norwegian  and  Bus- 
swan  or  a  star ;  according  to  others,  Pollux  only  sian  Finland,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Samoieda 
had  this  divine  origin  and  the  privilege  of  im-  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  He  also  visited  Eareliai 
mortality.  The  place  of  their  birth  was  vsri-  to  make  himself  more  familiar  with  the  lan- 
ously  said  to  be  Amycba,  Mount  Taygetus,  and  guage,  with  a  view  to  the  translation  into 
the  island  of  Pephnos.  Tbey  are  fabled  to  have  Bw^ish  of  the  celebrated  popular  poem,  the 
attaokedandravaged  Attics,  and  to  have  brouffht  "Ealevala."  He  was  appointed  linguist  and 
back  their  sister  Helen  wno  had  been  stolen  ethnographer  to  the  academy  of  St  Petersburg, 
away  by  Theseus.  They  took  part  in  the  Caly-  and  with  the  aid  of  the  university  of  Helnng^ 
donian  boar  hunt,  and  accompanied  the  expe-  fora,  he  extended  his  researches  throughout 
dition  of  the  Argonauts,  during  which  Pollux  Siberia,  from  the  firontiera  of  China  to  the 
vanquished  with  the  csstus  the  siant  Amycus,  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  With  feeble  eon- 
king  of  the  Bebrycee,  and  founded  the  city  of  stitution  and  delicate  health,  he  accomplished 
Dioscurias  in  Colchis.  Associated  with  Idas  extraordinary  labors,  and  sent  home,  m  ad- 
and  Lynceus,  sons  of  Aphareus,  they  plundered  dition  to  the  documents  connected  with  his 
Arcadia,  but  in  a  quarrel  which  arose  conoem*  own  studies,  reports  and  letters  of  great  value, 
ing  the  division  of  the  q>oil,  Castor,  the  mortal,  Many  of  these  were  published  in  the  Bussian 
perished  by  the  hands  of  Lvnceus,  who  in  his  and  Swedish  periodicals  of  the  da^.  Castren 
turn  fell  under  the  blows  oi  Pollux,  while  Idas  was  honored  on  his  return  to  his  country, 
was  struck  wiUi  a  thunderbolt  by  Jupiter.  Ac-  in  1851,  a  year  before  his  death,  with  the  office 
cording  to  another  tradition  Castor  was  slain  in  of  first  professor  of  the  Finnish  language  and 
a  war  between  Athens  and  Lacedeamon.  Jupi-  literature  at  the  university  of  Helsingfora. 
ter  permitted  Pollux  to  pass  alternately  one  day  The  literary  society  of  finland  and  the  academy 
with  his  brother  on  Olympus  and  another  on  of  St.  Petersburs  caused  his  writings  to  be  pnb- 
the  earth.  The  worship  of  these  heroic  broth-  lished  after  his  aeath,  the  latter  body  appoint- 
ers  was  established  by  tne  Achssans,  adopted  by  ins  Mr.  Sohiefner  as  editor  of  the  works  pob- 
the  Dorians,  and  Jffttad  throughout  Greece,  lished  in  St  Petersbui^  in  German  in  1868  and 
Italy,  and  SicOy.  They  were  the  tutelary  gods  1856,  while  Finnish  editions  were  brought  out 
of  hospitality,  presided  over  gymnastio  exer«  at  Helsingfors  in  1852,  1868,  and  1856,  and  a 
dsea,  and  were  eminently  the  mighty  helpers  German  edition  of  part  of  them  appeared  also 
of  man.  They  calmed  tempestS|  appearing  as  in  Leipsio.  His  Samoied  grammar  and  diotion- 
light  flames  on  the  tips  of  the  masts,  fh^j  ary  were  published  in  St  Petersbunr  bj  Mr. 
sometimes  appeared  In  battle,  riding  on  mag-  Sdiiefner  m  1854  and  1855,  and  his  Tungosian 
nificent  white  steeds  at  the  head  of  the  army,  dictionary  in  1867.  A  bipgrwhical  sketch  of 
By  their  assistance  the  Bomans  believed  them-  Castren,  by  Mr.  Borg,  appe|U«a  at  Helsingfors 
selves  to  have  gained  the  battle  of  Lake  Begillua.  in  1858,  and  in  the  same  city  a  monument  has 
Placed  among  tiie  stars  thev  became  the  con-  been  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
steUation  GeminL  In  works  of  art,  they  are  CASTBES,  a  fiourishing  town  of  France, 
usually  represented  as  young  horsemen  in  white  pop.  14,144,  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  26  m. 
attire,  with  a  purple  robe,  armed  with  the  lance,  S.  E.  of  Albi,  lyins  in  a  fertile  valley  on  both 
and  wearing  a  helmet  crowned  with  stars.  At  sides  of  the  river  Affout,  which  is  here  crossed 
Bome  the  men  swore  by  the  temple  of  Pollux,  by  2  stone  bridges.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant 
jEiepoly  and  the  women  by  that  of  Castor,  consistory,  having  been  one  of  the  first  towns  to 
JBoa»tor.  There  was  an  ancient  temple  conse-  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Cslvin.  It  has  manu- 
crated  to  them  in  the  Forum,  around  which  the  fixtures  of  nlk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods.  Cas- 
Bjuiteimirched,  in  magnificent  procession  every  tres  was  founded  by  the  Franks,  A.  D.  647 ;  suf- 
year  on  July  16.  fered  much  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th 
CASTOB  BIVEB  rises  in  St  Francis  co..  Mo.,  century  ;  its  fortifications  were  destroyed  by 
flows  S.,  communicates  by  several  arms  with  a  Louis  aIU.  in  1619.  It  was  long  the  readence 
group  of  small  lakes  in  Stoddard  co.,  and  after-  of  Henrv  lY.  during  his  religious  wars, 
ward  unites  with  the  Whitewater  river.  The  CASTBO,  iNxa  db,  wife  of  Pedro  of  Por- 
stream  thus  formed,  which  is  sometimes  called  tugal,  bom  in  the  first  part  of  the  14th  oen- 
the  Castor,  but  more  fireqnently  the  Whitewater,  tury,  assassinated  in  1866.  Sbe  was  a  daughter 
flows  through  a  low  swampy  region,  in  which  of  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  a  descend- 
most  of  the  streams  spread  themselves  over  a  *  ant  from  the  royal  house  of  Castile,  and  a  maid 
large  suilaoe  and  form  extensive  marshes  or  ofhonor  to  Constantiailst  wife  of  Pedro.    After 
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Oonstantla's  death  in  1844^  Pedro,  fludnated  that  of  the  great  Portognese  poet  OamoenB  in 

hj  the  extraordinary  heauty  of  Ines,  contracted  the  **  Lnsiad." 

a  secret  marriage  with  her,  which,  when  a  OASTBO  DEL  BIO,  a  Spanish  town  on  the 

few  years  afterward  it  was  disclosed  to  his  Guadigoz,  province  of  Gordova ;  pop.  in  1863, 

father  Alfonso  IV.,  met  a  violent  opposition  8,851.    The  ancient  part  of  the  town  is  sor- 

on  the  part  of  this  king,  who  feared  the  influ-  ronnded  by  a  dilapidated  wall  with  towers.  The 

enoe  exercised  by  (me  of  the  brothers  of  Ines.  entrance  is  by  a  single  gate,  once  defended  by 

The  apprehension  that  the  children  of  Ines  an  Arab  castle,  now  m  ruins.  The  modem  por- 

might  interfere  with  the  claims  to  the  throne  tion  is  outside  the  walls,  and  is  well  and  hand- 

ofPedro^schlldrenbyhisfirst  wife,  also  preyed  somely  built    There  are  2  colleges  and  sev- 

npon  the  mind  of  Alfonso.    Her  death  was  re-  eral  schools,  convents,  chapels,  horoitals,  and 

solved  upon,  and  while  Pedro  was  away  from  Victories  of  various  kinds.  The  town  has  a  trade 

home  on  a  hunting  excursion,  the  king  proceeded  in  wheat,  cattle,  oil,  honey,  &o,  ' 

to  Oohnbra  with  the  intention  of  murdering  OASTBO  UBDIALE8,  or  Oajbtbottbdialbb, 

Ines;  but  when  he  arrived  there*  and  beheld  a  seaport  town  of  Spain,  on  the  bay  of  Biscay, 

the  beautifol  woman,  surrounded  with   her  inthe  province  ofSantander;  pop.  in  1862, 8,810. 

children,  and  imploring  his  mercy,  he  was  It  was  sacked  by  the  French  in  1811,  but  has 

overcome  with  pit^.     Eventually,  however,  since  been  neatly  rebuilt    A  rtdned  convent 

he  yielded  to  the  evil  suggestions  of  his  advis*  of  the  templars  is  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  a  safe 

ers^  and  Ines  was  assassinated.    When  Pedro  harbor,  and  extensive  fisheries, 

came  home  and  found,  instead  of  the  lovely  OASTBO  YIBETNA,  a  Peruvian  province,  in 

presence,  the  bleeding  corpse  of  his  wife,  his  thedepartmentofAyacucho;  pop.  about  16,000. 

grief  and  wrath   knew  no  bounds,  and   his  Thecapital,  bearing  the  same  name  with  the  prov- 

mother  and   the  archbishop  of  Braga   sue-  ince,  is  situated  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Andes,  at 

oeeded  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  recon-  thehead  of  a  small  stream  fallinginto  the  Pacmo. 

dling  him  with  the  king,  and  in  appeasing  for  The  climate  is  healthy,  though  cold :  the  pastur- 

a  time  his  thirst  for  vengeance.    After  the  age  good ;  fine  sheep  are  teued^  ana  a  beautiful 

kine^s  ddath  in  1867,    this  thirst,  however,  quality  of  wool,  from  the  vicufia,  is.  produced 

broxe  out  with  increased  fury.    Only  one  of  here. 

the  assassins  of  Ines,  Diego  Lopez  Pacheco,  OASTBOGIOVANNI,  or  Oastbo  GiovAinii, 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Aragon.  The  other  2,  (anc.  Bnna%  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  district  of  Oal- 
Pedro  Ooelho  and  Alvaro  Qonsalvez,  who  had  tanisetta,  pop.  about  12,000,  on  a  plateau  in  the 
sought  protection  at  the  court  of  Pedro  the  centre  of  the  island,  4,000  feet  al>ove  the  sea. 
Cruel  in  Oastile,  were  surrendered  in  exchange  The  climate  is  healthy,  the  soil  fertile,  and 
for  some  Oastilian  prisoners  to  Pedro  of  Portu-  water  abundant.  The  old  feudal  fortress  of 
gal,  who,  after  subjecting  them  to  the  most  Ennais  the  chief  edifice.  It  was  the  fabled  birth- 
cruel  tortures,  had  their  hearts  torn  out  of  their  place  of  Ceres,  and  the  site  of  her  most  famous 
bodies,  their  bodies  burnt,  and  the  ashes  scat-  temple.  About  6  m.  distant  is  the  hike  of  Per- 
tered  to  the  winds.  Hil  regard  for  the  memory  gusa,  where  Proserpine,  according  to  the  poets, 
of  his  wife  did  not  rest  here.  He  convened  a  was  carried  off  by  rluto.  During  the  first  ser- 
solemn  councfl  at  Castanheda,  when,  in  the  vile  war  the  insurgent  slaves  made  Enna  their 
presence  of  the   nobility  and   the   court  of  head-quarters. 

Fortugal,  he  produced  the  papal  documents  and  CASTBUM  DOLOBIS,  or  castle  of  moum- 
ihe  evidence  of  the  archbishop  of  Guarda,  the  ing,  called  in  French  ehapelle  ardente^  is  the 
attending  priest,  in  order  to  establish  an  irre-  room,  whether  it  be  a  chamber,  chapel,  or 
fragable  proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage  church,  in  which  a  catafalco  is  erected  at  the 
with  Ines.  The  proceedings  of  this  council  burial  of  a  prince  or  other  disUnguished  person- 
were  published  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the  age.  This  room  is  hung  with  olack,  adorned 
next  step  of  Pedro  was  to  have  we  remains  of  with  the  arms  and  the  likeness  of  the  deceased, 
Ines  exhumed.  Her  corpse  was  put  upon  the  and  lighted  wiUi  numerous  wax  tapers.  In  the 
throne,  dothed  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  middle  is  the  oata&lco,  or  lofty  tomb  of  state, 
and,  one  after  another,  the  dignitaries  of  the  upon  which  the  coffin,  usually  empty,  is  placed, 
kingdom  approached  to  kiss  uie  hem  of  the  This  is  covered  with  memorials  oif  the  rank 
royal  garment  Ines  was  afterward  buried  with  and  dignity  of  the  departed,  with  his  insignia 
great  pomp  at  Alcobaca,  the  king,  the  bishops,  of  office  and  orders,  and  with  his  sword  and 
the  lords  and  officers  of  Portugal  following  the  epaulets.  Above  this  hangs  a  canopy,  and 
fhneral  procession  on  foot  The  road  from  high  chandeliers  stand  about  it 
Coimbra  to  Alcoba^  over  which  it  passed,  ex-  CASVEEN,  Oasbik,  Ejlsbdt,  Kixbin,  or 
tending  over  60  miles,  was  literally  covered  with  Casbeen,  a  fortified  city  of  Persia,  in  the  prov- 
the  population,  who  stood  on  both  sides  with  ince  of  Irak-Ajemee,  90  m.  K.  W.  of  Tehe- 
torches  in  their  hands.  A  superb  monument  ran,  lat  86^  12'  N.,  long.  49""  68'  E. ;  pop.  esti- 
was  dedicated  to  her  at  Alcoba^a.  Gomes  mated  at  60,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  brick 
in  Portugal,  the  count  of  Soden  in  Germany,  walls,  with  towers,  and  is  said  to  exceed  Tehe- 
Feith  in  Holland,  have  founded  tragedies  upon  ran  in  extent;  but  whatever  grandeur  it  may 
the  incidents  of  Ines  de  Castro^s  life.  But  the  have  once  possessed  has  been  destroyed  by 
most  remarkable  tribute  paid  to  her  memory  is  repeated  earthquakes.     Whole  streets  lie  in 
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riling  and  nostof  the  neunt  boOdinfibsTB  wupraridni^iBtiieMnstewliaiheimBtnick 

bean  OTerthrowo.    The  palao6»  though  orach  with  paraljsHy  which  proTed  fiitaL 
Ai:\f^»t^  jB  itUl  oecomed  br  the  gorenicr.       CAT  (/s2ii,  Linn.).   The  Lmnasen  genus /«2i» 

A  moiqae  with  a  huge  aome,  Msaan,  achook,  comprifles   about  50   ^edei   of  canuToroos 

and  hatha  are  the  other  principal  boildingw.  The  nuunmalia.  the  ehancters  of  wluch  are  closely 

chief  mannfactnrea   are  Tdveta,  brottdea,  a  aanmilated,  and  at  theaame  time  widely  diflfer- 

coarse  cotton  cloth  called  ko'baBi  carpets,  awovd*  ent  from  other  genera.    It  is  characieriaed  by 

blades,  and  wine.    Orapea  and  nnta  are  pro-  6  indaor  teeth  above  and  below ;  2  canine 

dnced  abondantly,  and  of  good  qnality.    Caa*  teeth  in  each  jaw,  powerfnl  and  formed  for 

▼een  ia  also  an  entrepot  lor  the  sdka  of  Ghilan  tearing;  molar  or  cheek  teeth,  4  in  Uie  upper 

and  Shuran  destined  for  Bagdad  and  Lidia,  and  jaw  iad  ft  in  the  lower,  thin,  pointed,  and 

for  rioe  from  the  Caspian  provinces.    The  sor-  wedge-shaped,  filmed  for  cutting.    The  head 

ronnding  plain  waa  formerly  one  of  the  most  is  large,  roand,  and  wide;  the  eyes  hare  the 

productive  districta  of  Perria,  its  natoral  for-  papil  often  oblong;    the  tongue  has   strong 

tility  beinf  greatly  enhanced  1^  a  vast  system  iKMiiy  papiDa,  directed  backward.    The  feet 

of  irrigatuig  canslfl^  most  of  which  are  now  are  formed  for  walking;  the  toes  are  5  innum> 

choked  up,  except  in  the  immediate  'ndn-  her  on  the  fere  feet,  and  4  on  the  hind  foet, 

ity  of  the  dty.    Casreen  was  founded  about  armed  with  strong,  sharp,  and  hooked  daws, 

the  middle  of  the  4th  centnnr,  and   under  retracted  when  the  animal  walks.    The  intes- 

the  BufSde  dynas^  became   the   capital   of  tines  are  yery  short,  as  in  all  animals  living  al- 

the  kingdom.     The  remoral  of  the  seat  of  most  ezdnsively  on  animal  food.    The  animals 

flovemment  to  Ispahan  checked  its  prosper-  composing  this  genus  (which  indndes  the  lion. 

ity,  though  it  still  haa  much  oonuneidal  im-  tiger,  panther,  dec.)  are  the  most  powerftil  ana 

portanoe.  ferooious  of  aU  predatory  quadrupeds,  as  the 

CASWEIJLa  oo.  in  the  N.  part  of  K.  C,  ea^^es  and  birds  of  prey  are  am<mg  the  feath- 

borderiog  on  Va. ;  area  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  16,260,  ered  tribesw   The  different  i^>edes  are  distributed 

of  whom  Y,770  are  slaves.    It  is  intersected  by  over  every  portion  of  the  ^obe,  with  the  excep- 

Hvcootee  river  and  County  Line  creek,  affluents  lion  of  Australia  and  the  South  Padfio  islands ; 

cfDnn  river.   The  surface  is  undulating,  and  but  the  roost  formidable  are  found  in  the  warm- 

the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  est  dimates;  no  spedes  has  been  discovered 

Y6,248  bushels  of  wheat,  111,B91  of  rye  and  common  to  the  ola  and  the  new  world.    The 

oats,  417,509  of  Indian  com,  2,282,989  lbs.  of  favorite  resorts  of  these  animals  are  the  thick 

tobacco.    There  were  24  com  and  flour  mills,  forests  of  the  tropics,  where  thev  lie  concealed 

4  saw  mills,  1  iron  foundery,  1  cotton  frctory,  during  the  day,  and  prowl  at  night  in  search  of 

9  tobacco  manufactories,  26  churchea,  and  1  prey;  the  more  northern  and  smaller  q>ecies 

newspa^.     It  was  organized  in  1777,  and  prefer  rocky  and  well-wooded  situations.    Tbe 

named  m  honor  of  Richard  Caswdl,  the  first  cats  hunt  a  living  prey,  which  they  secure  by 

8>vemor  of  the  state  under  the  constitntion.  cunning  and  watchfulncsBs,  springing  npon  their 
apital/Tancey.  unsuniecting  victims  from  an  ambnd),  or 
CASWELL,  RiOHAXED,  firstgovemor  of  North  steslttdly  crawling  up  to  them.  Some  species, 
Carolina,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  as  the  leopard  and  jaguar,  pursue  their  prev 
the  American  revolution,  bom  in  Md.,  Aug.  8,  into  trees;  the  cougar  Bes  in  wait  on  a  branch 
1729,  died  Nov.  10. 1789.  In  1746  he  removed  to  or  overhsoging  rock,  and  fslls  upon  animals 
N.  C,  where,  in  1754,  he  became  a  member  of  passing  beneath.  Tbdr  aspect  is  ferodoos, 
the  colonial  assembly,  in  which  he  continued  to  their  instincts  bloody,  and  their  strength 
hold  a  seat  till  1771.  He  was  then  chosen  speak-  great;  even  their  voice  has  something  in  it 
er  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  colond  of  harsh  and  terrible.  The  anatomi<»d  stractnre 
the  county  militia,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  of  the  cats  is  indicative  of  great  strength  and 
revolution  identified  himsdf  with  the  patriots,  activity ;  the  jaws  are  very  powerful,  besriog 
He  soon  after  became  treasurer  of  the  state.  In  teeth  ahaped  like  wedges,  thm  and  sharp,  re- 
1776,  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  minute  men,  quiring  but  little  force  to  cut  through  the  fledi 
he  defeated  the  loyalists  at  Moore^s  creek,  and  on  which  they  feed ;  the  stractnre  of  the  joint 
for  thb  service  was  appointed  brigadier-general,  admits  of  no  lateral  motion,  and  the  whole 
For  8  years  he  was  president  of  the  provindsl  force  of  the  immense  tempmd  and  maaseter 
congress  which  framed  the  state  constitution,  musdes  is  exerted  in  a  perpendicular  or  cutting 
under  which  he  was  elected  the  first  governor,  direction.  To  assist  in  tearing  their  food,  the 
He  was  engaged  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  with  numerous 
Camden  in  1780,  became  comptroller-general  homy  papillie;  these  may  be  felt,  on  a  small 
of  the  state  in  1782,  and  was  again  elected  scale,  on  the  tongue  of  the  domestic  cat;  tbe 
govemor  in  1784,  to  which  office  he  was  twice  tongue  is  rather  an  oigan  for  removing  muscu- 
redlected.  In  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  lar  fibres  from  bones,  and  for  retaining  fiesh 
convention  assembled  at  Philadelphia  for  the  in  the  mouth,  than  an  organ  of  taste.  The 
formation  of  a  federal  constitntion ;  in  1789  he  neck,  shoulders,  and  fore  limbs  display  a  re- 
was  speaker  of  the  state  senate,  and  he  was  sub*  markable  muscular  devdopment;  the  lion  can 
sequently  one  of  the  convention  by  which  the  drag  away  with  ease  cattle  and  horses  which  it 
federal  constitution  was  ratified  in  N.  C.    He  has  killed;  a  single  blow  of  the  fore  limb  of  a 
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Bengal  tiffer  has  been  known  to  fracture  a  genns  filU  is  snsceptible  of  condderable  variar 
man^s  skml.  The  mechanism  hj  which  their  don ;  slight  variety  of  color,  therefore,  does  not 
daws  are  retracted  and  prevented  from  being  necessanlj  imply  diversity  of  origin.  Temminck 
blunted  daring  walking,  b  as  follows:  the  and  Rnppel  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  feUi 
claw  itself  is  supported  on  the  last  bone,  which  manieutata  is  the  species  from  which  our  do- 
consists  of  2  portions  united  to  each  other  at  mestio  cat  has  sprung ;  before  them  most  nat- 
nearly  a  right  angle ;  the  articulation  is  at  the  uralists  believed  that  the  wild  cat  of  Europe 
upper  end  of  the  vertical  portion,  whUe  the  was  the  original  stock ;  it  is  altogether  probame 
flexor  tendons  are  attached  to  the  other  por-  that  the  domesticated  species  has  been  crossed 
tion ;  tiie  action  of  these  muscles  causes  tlie  in  many  instances  by  the  wild  cat,  as  shown  by 
whole  bone  to  move  through  an  arc  of  90^  the  short  lep  and  thick  short  tails  of  some 
round  the  end  of  the  second  bone.  In  the  varieties.  All  the  small  species  of  cats  might 
state  of  rest  the  daw  is  kept  retracted  by  a  be  easily  domesticated,  tnough  the  common 
slip  of  the  extensor  musde,  and  by  elastic  liga-  Egyptian  epecies  seems  to  be  the  only  one  gen- 
ments;  in  the  state  of  action,  the  strong  tendon  erdly  employed  in  household  economy.  The 
of  the  flexor,  with  its  circular  sweepj^rotrudes  domestic  cat  readily  returns  to  a  wild  state ; 
the  daw  with  prodigious  power. — ^With  theilr  neglect,  insecnrity  of  their  young,  or  favoring 
fierce  instincts  and  admirable  destructive  weap-  drcumstances,  drive  or  tempt  them  to  the 
ons,  the  carnivora  play  an  important  part  in  the  woods,  where  they  prowl  and  hunt,  and  breed, 
great  phm  of  nature ;  without  their  agency  the  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  genus.  Cats, 
herbivorous  animals  on  which  they  prey  would  though  they  prefer  flesh,  will  eat  bread,  fish,  in- 
become  too  numerous  for  the  food  provided  for  sects,  and  almost  any  thing  that  is  eaten  by  man. 
their  nourishment,  and  would  thus  be  the  cause  As  a  general  thing,  they  have  a  great  dislike  to 
of  their  own  extinction.  Man  also  reaps  a  di-  water,  and  will  rarely  enter  it  for  the  purpose 
rect  benefit  from  the  trade  in  their  skins,  of  of  catching  fish,  of  which  they  are  extremely 
which  immense  numbers  are  used  in  China  as  fond.  They  are  capable  of  very  strong  attach^ 
emblems  of  rank,  in  Russia  as  real  necessaries  ment  to  man,  and  to  animids  reared  with  them, 
in  the  winter  season,  and  in  Europe  as  oma-  Among  the  most  remarkable  varieties  of  the 
mentid  dresses. — ^The  domestic  cat  is  generally  domestic  cat,  are  the  Maltese  or  Chartreuse  cat, 
bdieved  to  have  sprung  from  ihe/elU  manicur  of  a  bluish  gray  color;  the  Persian  cat^  with 
lata  (Ruppel),  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  long  white  or  gray  hair;  the  Angora  cat,  with 
This  species  is  2  feet  5  inches  long,  of  whidh  very  long  and  silky  hair,  generally  of  a  brownish 
the  tail  measures  9  inches;  the  height  at  the  white  color;  and  the  Spanish  or  tortoise-shell 
dioulder  is  9|  inches ;  in  size  it  does  not  difiTer  cat,  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  In  Cornwall  and 
from  the  domestic  cat.  The  color  above  is  an  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  breed  of  cats  without  a  taU  is 
ochry  gray,  with  a  darker  line  along  the  back ;  quite  common,  analogous  to  a  similar  and  more 
beneat£,  grayish  white  \  on  the  forehead  are  common  breed  of  dogs. — ^The  common  wild  cat 
8  slender  black  lines,  nmning  backward  to  the  {feltB  catus^  Dnn.)  is  the  only  animal  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck;  the  cheeks,  throat,  cenus  that  inhabits  the  British  islands,  where 
and  ^nt  of  the  neck  are  pure  white ;  2  lines  it  is  still  not  uncommon  in  the  wild  districts  of 
of  an  ochre-yellow  color,  one  from  the  outer  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  it  is  found  in  the  wooded 
comer  of  the  eye,  and  the  other  from  the  mid-  tracts  of  the  European  continent.  Tlie  length  of 
die  of  the  cheek,  meet  nnder  the  ear,  and  2  the  wild  cat  is  83  inches,  the  tail  being  11 
rings  of  the  same  color  encircle  the  white  inches.  The  fur  is  long  and  thick,  but  not 
of  the  neck;  the  limbs  have  5  or  6  blackish  shaggy;  the  color  varies  from  a  yeUowi^  to  a 
semicircnlar  bands;  the  beds  and  wrists  are  blackish  gray,  darkest  on  the  back,  where  it  forms 
Mack ;  the  tail  is  dender,  and  has  2  dark  rings  aline,  diverging  into  4  on  the  neck  and  head; 
at  the  tip.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  spe-  the  sides  are  brindled  with  broad,  dark,  but  in- 
des  is  uie  origind  of  the  domestic  cat  of  distinct  bands ;  the  legs  have  2  or  8  black  bars, 
the  ancient  E^ptians,  as  is  shown  by  the  running  transversely  upward ;  the  tail  is  thid^ 
representations  of  cats  on  thdr  monuments,  with  black  rings  indistmct  toward  the  base,  ana 
by  mummies,  and  by  the  skeletons  found  in  a  black  tip.  The  wild  cat  is  an  active  dimber; 
their  tombs.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  its  food  condsts  of  small  animals  and  birds ;  its 
this  domesticated  species  was  transferred  by  depredations  nmong  game  are  frequently  very 
them  to  the  antique  nations  of  Europe.  There  mat.  There  are  no  long-tailed  wild  oats  in 
oertdnly  is  often  met  with,  in  modem  times,  Korth  America;  the  animd  called  wild  cat 
a  grayidi  white  cat,  possessing  the  most  strik-  here  is  a  species  of  lynx.  (See  Bat  Ltnx.)  The 
ing  resemUance  to  the  Egyptian  species;  oth-  catamount  is  the  cougar  of  authors.  (See 
ers  of  our  domestic  cats  resemble  the  wild  spe-  Couoar.).  There  are  severd  small  species  of 
des  of  Europe.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  eats  in  tiie  East  Indies :  the  Sumatran  cat, 
as  with,  all  our  domestic  animals,  difleront  na-  felts  minuta  Q[emm.),  and  H  JavaneTuis 
tions  have  domesticated  different  small  kinds  (Horsf.);  the  Bengd  cat,  F,  BengaUnsU 
of  native  cats,  which  have  produced,  by  the  (Desm.);  Diard's  cat,  F  Diardii  (Desm.),  and 
intermixture  of  their  closely  dlied  spedes,  the  Kepanl  cat,  F.  Kepalenm  fHorsf.). 
numerous  varieties  now  observed.  At  the  same  CATACAIJSTIO.  See  Caitstio. 
time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  whole  0ATACHRESIS(Gr.icara,agdnst,andxp9<rtffy 
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Qte),  *  rhetorictl  fignre  by  which  *  word  royal  sepnldlirei^  and  in  proportion  to  tlie  eX' 
is  pot  to  ft  different  usage  from  that  which  it  tent  of  thmr  excayations,  they  are  more  or  leas 
had  originally,  being  borrowed  from  one  idea  richly  decorated ;  the  hoes  of  the  paintings 
to  express  another.  Thns  Milton,  describing  are  brilliant,  and  the  sonlptores  elegantly  de- 
Baphael's  descent  from  heaven,  saya,  **  He  taUi  fined*  Innamwable  sobiects  are  displayed  in 
between  worlds  and  worid&"  Ais  figure  is  these  tombs,  one  chamber  being  devoted  to 
common  in  the  q>eech  of  daily  life,  as  in  the  ex-  wariike  representations^  and  another  to  hns- 
ample,  ^'  Tears  ipeak  loader  than  words."  The  bandry  or  agricoltore.  Every  ordinary  oooa- 
term  catachresis  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  padon  or  amusement  is  exhibited,  hunting, 
abuse  of  a  trope,  when  a  word  is  wrested  too  fishing,  feasting,  dtc.  Many  of  the  figures  are 
(bt  from  its  true  signification.  colored  yellow  on  a  blue  ground,  ohibtting 
OATAOOMBS  (sum,  downwards,  and  ln;;l^o(,  homage  paid  to  monarchs,  executionsi  reli- 
a  hcrflow  placeX  subterraneous  places  for  bury  ii^^  gious  or  funeral  processions^  and,  in  short,  every 
the  dead.  The  catacombs  of  Egypt,  from  their  phsse  of  human  life.  In  some  of  the  scenes 
vast  sixe,  extent,  and  elaborate  pains  spent  gangs  of  African  negro  slaves,  colored  Mai^ 
upon  them  in  decorations,  both  of  architecture  and  accurately  drawn  in  all  leading  charao- 
and  painting,  are  perhaps  more  remsrkable  than  teristics,  such  as  thick  lips  and  wooUy  hair,  are 
any  others.  The  most  ancient  are  those  of  the  represented,  and  are  adduced  by  those  who  dls- 
Theban  kings,  which  can  be  traced  for  a  period  believe  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
of  S,000  to  ^000  years.  It  is  supposed  that  the  race,  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofii  against  it ; 
andent  Egyptians  spent  such  enormous  sums  on  showing  at  least  that  so  far  fnm  the  distino> 
their  tombs  and  processes  of  embalming,  from  tions  of  the  negro  being  created  by  the  influ- 
their  belief  that  the  soul  would  revisit  the  body  ence  of  climate  through  successive  generations, 
if  this  were  preserved  from  decay ;  and  hence  his  type  was  precisely  the  same  1,600  yean 
resulted  their  stupendous  catacomba,  which  to  B.  0.  In  a  group  of  a  double  file  of  negroes  snd 
this  day  interest  and  astonish  the  traveller.  The  Nubians,  bound,  and  driven  before  the  chariot 
entire  chain  of  mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ramses  IL,  at  Aboo  Sambool,  are  delineated 
<^  Thebes  is  mined  bv  an  immense  number  of  with  perfect  accuracy  all  the  characteristics  of 
catacombs.  Those  of  the  kings,  originally  47  the  modem  Ethiop.  The  paintings  in  the 
in  number,  have  beoi  mostly  defaced,  but  a  Egyptian  catacombs  also  exhibit  figures  of  co- 
few  stiU  exist  to  bear  witness  to  the  pristine  lossal  or  pigmv  sins,  as  well  as  hawk*headed 
magnificence  of  these  sepulchres^  Thev  ocou-  nnd  fox-headed  deities.  The  complete  history 
py  a  deep  ravine,  fianked  by  the  bed  of  a  tor^  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  may  be  read  in  these 
rent  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  libycus,  and,  pamtings,  as  every  action  of  their  lives  is 
lyinff  some  6,000  to  7,000  paces  from  the  banks  represented  with  aocompanyinff  fomiture,  even 
of  the  Nile,  were  reached  by  an  artificial  pas-  down  to  the  playthings  of  mfimt  diildren. 
sage.  Proceeding  along  the  valley,  the  wander-  '^The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancimt 
er  discovers  openings  in  the  ground,  with  a  E^prptiana,"  by  Sir  Gardner  WDkicson,  con- 
gateway  in  a  simple  square  ftwne,  each  gate-  tarns  many  hundreds  of  drawings  and  cdl«»^ 
way  being  the  mouth  of  a  gallery  leading  to  the  plates  directly  copied  from  these  extraordi- 
royal  sepulchre.    Forty  paces  within  is  another  nary  firescoes,  and  make  the  reader  so  inti- 

giteway  opening  to  a  2d  gallery  24  feet  in  mately  acquainted  with  the  daily  life  of  an 
ngth,  ana  on  each  side  of  this  are  small  cham-  extinct  people,  that  he  seems  to  walk  hand 
bers.  A  8d  gallery  succeeds,  communicating  in  hand  witn  Uie  former  dwellers  by  the  banks 
with  a  chamber  18  feet  square,  and  frt>m  this  is  of  the  Nile.  The  cstaoombs  for  the  poor 
an  entrance  to  another  gallery  64  paces  in  were  limited  in  space,  rude  in  constmctioQ, 
length.  This  in  its  turn  connects  with  sevenl  and  unadorned.  In  consequence,  the  mum- 
small  apartments,  beyond  which  lies  a  saloon  mies  were  packed  together  as  closely  as  they 
20  feet  sauare,  containing  the  royal  sarcophagus,  could  be  laid,  tier  on  tier,  leaving  a  narrow 
The  wh<He  extent  of  excavation  in  this  single  passace  between  the  walls  of  bodies^  It  is 
tomb  is  upward  of  225  paces.  All  the  sarcoph-  calculated  that,  during  the  ages  when  the  art 
agi  of  the  kings  have  long  since  been  violated,  of  mummification  was  known  and  practised, 
and  the  bodies  destroyed,  doubtless  for  the  sake  not  less  than  400,000,000  of  mummies  were  en- 
of  plunder.  M.  Denon,  the  Frendi  traveller,  tombed  in  the  E^rptian  catacombs. — ^Fornearly 
found,  however,  in  one  of  the  royid  tomba,  the  the  whole  period  of  the  Christian  era  have  the 
fragments  of  a  mummy.  Robbed  as  they  Roman  catacombs  attracted  the  interest  of  Chris- 
have  been  of  their  royal  clay,  these  tombs  tianS|  more  espedally  during  the  last' few  een- 
atill  preserve  their  wonderfrd  paintings,  alter  turies.  Connected  as  they  were  with  the  trials 
in  some  cases  a  lapse  of  4,000  years;  the  of  the  early  martyrs  of  the  church,  thw  ex- 
more  costiy  of  the  catacombs  are  covered  in  the  ploraUon  and  history  has  ever  proved  one  of 
whole  extent  of  their  interior  by  hierody-  the  fevorite  branches  of  research.  Many  of 
phics  and  pictures,  ffenerslly  in  frtraco,  and  in  them  are  of  great  antiquity,  having  beien  origi- 
all,  unless  wantonly  iDinred  by  the  Arabs,  the  nally  quarries  liewn  long  before  the  Rome  of 
colors  are  as  fresh  as  if  laid  on  but  yesterday.  Romulus  and  Remus  was  founded,  and  so  ex- 
The  catacombs  of  the  opulent  of  the  ancient  tended  in  the  course  of  time,  that  every  one  of 
.Thebans  were  lower  on  the  mountain  thui  the  the  7  hills  on  which  the  city  stood  waa  perfo- 
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rated  and  honey^oombed  by  pfiflsages^  dark  gal-  title  of  Soma  Satterranea.  It  was  translated 
leries,  low  corridors,  and  vaalted  halls,  where  mto  Latin  by  Father  Aringhi,  and  still  forms 
sunshine  never  enters.  The  light  and  soft  na-  the  most  important  work  on  the  Roman 
tore  of  the  material  to  be  quarried  greatly  facil-  catacombs.  He  was  followed  by  Father  Bol- 
itated  the  work,  and  allowed  the  workmen  to  detti,  who  also  spent  more  than  80  years  in  his 
shape  their  shafts  and  galleries  as  they  pleased ;  subterranean  research,  and  published  in  1720  a 
the  excavations  being  made  in  the  soft  volcanic  folio  volume,  entitled  '*  Observations  on  the 
tufoL^  and  pouolanOj  another  volcanic  sub-  Cemeteries  of  the  Holy  Martyrs  and  Ancient 
stance  even  softer.  As  the  extend  and  wealth  Christians  of  Rome."  This  work  is  exceedingly 
of  the  city  increased,  new  quarries  were  contin-  valuable.  These  two  enthusiastio  and  meritori- 
ually  opened,  even  miles  from  tlie  banks  of  the  ous  priests  have  been  succeeded  by  such  inves- 
Tiber,  and  continued  to  be  sought  through  the  tigators  as  Bottari,  Marangoni,  Lupi,  Fabrettj, 
reigns  of  the  Ctesars,  until  the  empire  began  Filippo  Buonarotti,  Allegranza,  ao.  ^  8erouz 
to  decline,  and  old  edifices  were  resorted  to  as  d^Agincourt  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  an- 
materialsfor  new  ones.  None  of  the  ancient  thoritiesof  modern  times;  he  went  to  Rome  in 
writers  have  left  any  account  of  the  uses  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  to  study  Chris- 
these  recesses  when  they  were  no  longer  quar*  tian  archesology  and  remain  there  for  6  month?, 
ried,  but  Horace,  speaking  of  the  caverns  under  but  he  became  so  interested  in  his  inquiries 
the  Esquiline  hill,  says :  ^*  This  was  the  com-  that  he  stayed  nearly  50  years.  His  great  work, 
mon  sepulchre  of  the  miserable  plebeians."  HuUnrede  Part  paries  mtmumens^depuii  sadSh 
During  the  time  of  the  persecutions  of  the  cadmee  au  4'  iiiele  ju$qu^d  mm  reMuvellem&nt 
Christians,  commencing  with  tliat  under  Nero,  au  16',  treats  of  the  catacombs  with  profound 
and  followed  by  tlioae  of  Domi  tian,  Tr%)an,  Had-  learning  and  discrimination.  M.  Ferret,  a  French 
rian,  Severus,  Maximinus,  to  what  is  called  the  ard^itect,  who  acoompanied  the  army  sent  by 
10th  and  last  persecution,  which  began  in  A.D.  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  aid  of  Fins  IX.,  has  been 
808,  under  Diocletian,  the  catacomlM  were  for  some  years  engaged  in  a  work  upon  the  cata- 
crowded  with  those  for  whom  there  was  no  combs.  It  is  not  nnished,  but  promises  to  be  far 
safety  in  the  face  of  day.  It  is  conjectured  that  superior  to  any  on  the  subject  which  have  yet 
many  of  these  sufferers  were  aided  in  obtaining  appeared.  When  Bosio's  discoveries  were  made 
secure  hiding-places  by  the  fossors  or  workmen  known,  Pope  Clement  VHI.  took  the  cata- 
in  these  caverns,  who  were  well  acquainted  combs  under  his  special  protection,  and  de- 
with  their  intricacies,  and  who  became  them-  creedexcommunication  and  severe  corporal  pun- 
selves  early  converts  to  the  new  faith.  It  ishment  against  any  one  who  should  enter  them 
was  not  until  the  year  1877,  when  Uie  papal  without  leave,  or  remove  from  them  the  least 
seat^  which  for  nearly  70  years  had  been  at  object  whatsoever.  They  have  firom  that  time 
Avignon,  was  restored  to  Rome,  that  the  cata-  been  re^irded  with  peculiar  veneration,  from 
combs  appear  to  have  attracted  any  serious  at-  their  history  as  hiding-places  for  the  early  Chris- 
tention  fiK>m  the  government  or  the  clergy,  tians.  Although  neglected  by  the  government 
This  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  frightful  state  for  many  ages,  they  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
of  society,  which,  for  some  centuries  after  the  the  pious  since  the  beginiyng  of  the  4th  cen- 
extinction  of  the  western  empire,  rendered  tury.  Bo  highly  were  the  virtues  of  the  Chris- 
Rome  little  better  than  a  robbers'  stronghold,  tian  martyrs  esteemed,  that  personages  of  the 
and  finally  forced  the  pontiff  to  flee  from  the  highest  distinction  were  buried  in  the  cata- 
Tiber  and  seek  an  asylum  on  the  banks  of  the  combs,  and  were  hapny  if  they  thought  that 
Rhone.  At  this  period  the  catacombs,  from  after  tneir  death  such  honor  should  be  paid  to 
having  been  the  habitations  of  persecuted  Chris-  their  remains.  Among  illustrious  men  thus 
tians,  were  thronged  with  outlaws  and  assassins;  entombed  were  the  popes  Leo  I^  Gregory  the 
but  as  the  papal  authorities  acquired  strength.  Great,  Gregory  II.  and  HI.,  and  Leo  IX. ;  and 
many  of  them  were  driven  from  th^r  lurking  the  emperors  Honorius,  Yalentinian,  and  Otho 
places,  and  the  entrances  to  many  closed.  About  H. — ^The  catacombs  of  Naples  are  of  greater  ex- 
1685,  under  Pope  Paul  III.,  some  few  of  the  tent  than  those  of  Rome ;  they  are  not  snbter- 
most  remarkable  of  the  crypts  were  explored,  ranean,  but  excavated  in  the  volcanic  tuffi  in  the 
cleared,  and  lighted  by  lamps.  A  deep  inter-  face  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte,  forming  a  long 
est  in  subterranean  Rome  having  thus  been  series  of  corridors  and  chambers,  arranged  in  8 
awakened.  Father  Bosio,  a  humble  priest,  but  stories  comrounicatmg  with  each  other  by  steps, 
an  enthusiastic  antiquary,  spent  more  than  80  The  only  entrance  now  open  is  that  of  the 
years  of  his  life,  from  1667  to  1600,  in  digging  church  of  San  Gennaro.  Their  construction 
and  f^rofttng  in  the  catacombs ;  he  cleared  the  has  given  rise  to  many  speculations  among  the 
way  mto  some  of  the  innermost  recesses  which  antiquaries  of  Naples,  but  is  iiow  generally  as- 
had  been  blocked  up  for  centuries,  and  made  cribed  to  the  colonists  firom  Greece.  Subse- 
drawings  of  the  ancient  monuments,  inscrip-  quently  they  were  used  by  the  early  Christians 
tions,  paintings,  sculptures,  lamps,  vases,  ^.,  ior  purposes  of  sepulture  as  well  as  of  worship, 
found  underground.  He  did  not  live  to  see  his  St.  Januarius  and  other  martyrs  were  interred 
work  published,  as  he  died  while  writing  here.  In  the  middle  of  the  l7th  centuiy  they 
the  last  chapter,  but  it  appeared  in  1682,  were  made  the  burial  place  of  the  victims  of 
edited  by  Father   Severani,  and  under  the  the  plague,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
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I  were  found  by  Abb6  Bomanelli.^^  bat  for  some  rmn  past  admiaBioii  into  them 

The  oataoombe  of  Syracuse  are  larger  and  bet-  has  been  BtrictJy  Interdicted,  on  aoooont  of  the 

ter  preaerred  than  any  other  cataoomba,  and  dangerous  state  of  the  roofs  of  the  quanies, 

not  of  so  fflooniy  an  appearance  as  those  of  B<nne  From  the  entrance  a  flight  of  90  steps  descends 

and  Naples.    They  form  an  immense  sabter-  to  the  catacombs;  a  aeries  of  galleriee  are  then 

ranean  town,  with  innamerable  tombs  cot  oat  seen  brandling  iu  varioas  directioDs,  and  sev- 

of  the  solid  rock,  containing  the  dead  of  all  age&  eral  hnndred  yards  from  the  steps  is  the  Testi- 

nationalities,  and  creeds.  They  were  oonyerted  bole,  of  octagonal  form,  and  over  the  door  is 

by  the  early  Chijstians  into  places  of  refoge  the  followuig  inscription :  Ba$  ultra  mOam  iv- 

fi^>m  persecution.    The  entrance  to  them  is  on-  guMsoitni  healam  qmhi  nteUmktn.    The  Testi- 

der  the  diurch  of  Son  Giovanni.— The  catar  bule  opens  into  a  long  gaUeiy  lined  with  bones 

combs  of  Malta  are  of  small  extent,  but  in  good  frtnn  the  floor  to  tlue  roof;  the  arm,  leg,  and 

preservation:    Thev  are  subterranean,  and  seem  thigh  bones  are  in  front,  closely  and  vegc^ly 

to  have  been  used  for  a  place  of  worahip  as  well  piLwl  together,  and  their  uniformity  is  tdieved 

aa  of  sepulture. — ^The  so-called  catacombs  of  bv  three  rows  of  skulls  at  equal  distances.    Be- 

Paris  were  never  catacombs  in  the  ancient  sense  hud  these  are  thrown  the  smaller  bonea    This 

of  the  word,  and  not  devoted  to  sepulchral  pur-  gallerv  conducts  to  several  rooms  resembling 

poses  until  the  year  1784,  when  the  councu  of  chapda,  lined  with  bones  variously  arranged. 

state  issued  a  decree  for  clearing  the  cemetery  of  One  is  called  the  ^^  Tomb  of  the  Revolnticm,'*  anp 

the  Innocents,  and  for  removing  its  contents,  as  other  the  "Tomb  of  Yictims,"  and  contain  the 

well  as  those  of  other  graveyards,  into  the  quar-  bodiea  of  those  who  perished  either  in  the  early 

ries  which  had  exist^  from  a  remote  period  period  of  the  revolution,  or  in  the  massacres  of 

beneath  the  southern  part  of  Paris,  and  by  Beptember.  Calculations  differ  as  to  the  number 

which  the  Observatory,  the  LuxemlK)urg,  the  of  bones  collected  in  this  vast  ohamel-honse,  but 

Od6on,  the  Yal  de  Gr&ce,  the  PanthtenJ^the  it  is  estimated  to  contain  at  least  the  remains 

streets  La  Harpe,  St.  Jacques,  Toumon,  van-  of  8,000,000  human  beings.    A  map  of  the 

girard,    and   many    others   were   completely  catacombs  and  quarries  under  the  city  has  been 

undermined.    Some  excavationa  having  taken  very  lately  drawn  up  by  the  order  of  the 

place,  a  n>ecial  commission  was  appointed  to  municipid  authorities.    These  excavations  are 

direct  su<m  works  as  might  be  required.    En-  8,000,000  metres  square  in  extent,  or  aboet 

gtneers  and  workmen  were  immediately  em-  i^  of  the  total  supeiflcies  of  Paris, 
ployed  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  quarries,       CATAOOUSTxC,  relating   to  echoes.    See 

and  prop  the  streets,  roads,  churches,  palaces^  Aoousnos. 

andbuildingsof  all  kinds  which  were  in  danger       OATAFALOO  (an  Italian  word  of  Greek 

of  being  engulfed.     The  plan  of  converting  origin),  the  decorated  tomb  of  state  erected 

the  quames  into  catacombs  originated  with  IL  in  the  Autrum  dohris.    The  catafidco  for  the 

Lenoir,  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  and  flnal  interment  of  Michel  Angelo  at  Florence, 

every  preparation  was  made  by  sinlung  a  shaft|  was  of  unexampled  magniflcence. 
propping  up  the  cavities,  and  walling  off  vari-        OATAGOGIA,  or  feast  of  the  return,  a  fes- 

ous  portions  for  receiving  their  future  contents,  tival  celebrated  at  Eryx,  in  Sicily,  in  honor  of 

The  ceremony  of  Consecrating  the  catacombs  Aphrodite.  It  was  preceded  by  the  feast  of  the 

was  performed  with  great  solemnity  on  April  anagoffiOf  during  which  it  was  believed  that 

7,  1786,  and  on  the  same  day  the  removal  the  goddess  went  over  to  Africa  accompanied 

firom  the  cemeteries  began.    This  work  was  al-  by  all  the  pigeons  of  the  neighborhood.    They 

waysperformedatnight;  the  bones  were  brought  returned  9  days  afterward,  and  the  entrance  of 

in  funeral   cars,  covered   with  a   pall,  and  the  flrst  pigeon  into  the  temple  waa  the  siftnal 

followed  by  priests  chanting  the  service  of  for  general  r^oicing  and  feasting.    The  whole 

the  dead,  and  when  they  reiached  the  cata-  district  was  said  at  this  time  to  smell  of  bntta*, 

combs^  tne  bones  were  shot  down  the  shaft,  whidswaaregarded  as  a  sign  that  Aphrodite  had 

Such  tombstones,    monuments,  dec.,  as  were  returned. 

not  claimed  by  the  families  of  the  deceased,        GAT AGBAPHA,  or  foreshortening^  are  said 

were  arranged   in  a  field  near  the  entrance  to  have  beenthe  invention  of  Ounon  of  CleoosB^ 

of  the  shaft,  and  am<»ig  these  relics  was  the  who  probably  flourished  in  the  time  of  Solon, 

leaden  coflin  of  Kadame  de  Pompadour.    As  and  drew  the  human  figure  in  a  variety  of  atti- 

other  cemeteries  were  suppressed,  the  bones  tudes.    He  first  made  muscular  articulatioBSy 

from  them  were  removed  to  this  general  de-  indicated  the  veina,  and  gave  natural  folds  to 

posit  by  order  of  the  government    The  cata-  dri^ry.    Pliny  uses  the  term  caiagrapka  to 

combs  served  also  as  convenient  receptades  for  denote  anv  oblique  view  of  the  countenance  or 

those  who  perished  in  popidar  commotions  or  figure,  either  in  profile  or  otherwise, 
massacres.    At  first  the  bones  were  heaped  up        CATAHOULA,  a  parish  of  Louisiana;  area 

without  any  kind  of  order,  except  that  those  1,970  sq.  m.;  pop.  7,182,  of  whom  8,528  are 

from  each  cemetery  were  kept  separate ;  but  slaves.    It  is  watered  by  the  Washita,  Tensas, 

in  1810  a  rqgpilar  system  of  arranging  them  was  Black,  and  Little  rivers,  several  of  which  are 

commenced,  and  the  skulls  and  uonea  were  navigable  by  steamboats  through  tbe  parish  and 

built  up  along  the  wall.    The  prindp«d  entrance  on  its  borders.    Near  the  Washita  river  the  sur- 

to  the  catacombs  is  near  the  BarrUre  WEvfer^  face  is  partly  occupied  by  hills.    The  soil  in 
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80018  parts  is  fertile,  and  lies  apon  *  bed  of  exceptions  may  have  been  taken  to  her  nn- 
aaitdstone.  The  prodaotions  in  1860  were  6,648  sympathedo  singing,  and  although  the  fact  of 
bales  of  cotton,  188,786  boshels  of  Indian  com,  her  prematore  exercise  of  her  profession,  before 
and  88,065  of  potatoes.  There  are  14  churches  she  had  ftilly  mastered  all  its  scientific  details, 
and  1  newspaper,  and  648  children  attending  was  frequeotly  apparent  in  her  execution  of 
school.  The  parish  was  organized  in  1808.  long  pieces,  there  was  only  one  opinion  as  to 
Capital,  Harrisonburg.  the  immense  volume  and  the  inexhaustible 
CATALANI,  Angeuoa,  an  Italian  singer,  elasticity  of  her  voice,  the  brilliancy  and  power 
bom  in  1784^  at  Binigaflia  in  the  pontiiioai  of  which  was  never  surpassed.  She  left  to  her 
states,  died  in  Paris,  June  12,  1849.  Her  children  *  fortune  of  $1,600,000. 
father  worked  during  the  day  in  the  shop  CATALEPSY  (Gr.  xaroXi^^tf,  seizure),  a 
of  a  jeweller,  and  in  the  evening  plaved  non*febrile  afEbction,  occurring  in  paroxysms, 
the  horn  in  the  theatre.  Angelica,  when  and  characterized  by  a  sudden  deprivation  of 
only  7  years  old,  attracted  general  attention  intelligence,  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion, 
by  the  remarkable  power  and  purity  of  her  The  dlseaso  is  so  seldom  met  with  that  some 
voice.  People  went  in  such  numbers  to  the  well-known  writers  have  doubted  its  existence, 
convent  of  St  Lucia,  near  Rome,  where  she  and  have  attributed  the  recorded  cases  to  im- 
received  her  education,  to  hear  her,  that  the  posture.  BoTudm(I)raitid6lacatal^ne,FariBj 
police  had  to  check  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  1841),  who  collected  all  the  recorded  facts 
Angelica,  however,  continued  to  sing,  and  on  within  his  reach,  was  able  to  unite  but  88  well- 
leaving  the  convent  in  1798  she  passed  through  charaeterized  observations.  The  attack  is  often 
a  coarse  of  sdentific  muucal  stupes.  Toward  preceded  by  headache,  confusion  of  mind,  loss 
1800,  while  her  artistic  culture  was  still  rather  of  memory,  &c. ;  more  commonly,  however, 
incomplete,  a  theatrical  manager  in  Venice  pre-  nothing  of  die  kind  has  been  noticed.  During 
vailed  upon  her  to  appear  as  Lodoisca,  in  May-  the  paroxysm  the  patient  retains  the  position 
er^s  opera  of  that  name,  and  she  was  suceessfuL  and  expression  of  countenance  he  had  at  the 
For  a  year  she  continued  to  sing  at  Venice,  and  moment  of  the  seizure ;  the  face  is  commonly 
then,  after  making  a  tour  through  the  different  pale,  sometimes  slightly  flushed ;  the  pupils  are 
towns  of  Italy,  she  performed  at  the  Italiati  dilated;  but  contract  on  exposure  to  a  strong 
opera  of  Lisbon.  Afterward  she  went  to  Madrid,  light;  the  limbs  can  be  moved  with  the  exer- 
where  the  receipts  of  her  first  concert  amounted  tion  of  a  little  force,  and  retain  the  new  position 
to  $11,000.  Subsequently  she  went  to  Paris,  which  may  be  given  them;  if  the  patient  is 
where  for  2  concerts  at  St.  Cloud  Napoleon  standing  and  is  pushed,  he  makes  no  effort  to 
paid  her  $900,  beside  a  pension  of  $210,  and  save  himself;  if  placed  in  a  painfal  and  con- 
gave  her  the  free  use  of  the  opera  bouse  -strained  attitude,  it  is  retained  during  the  par- 
lor 2  concerts,  of  which  the  receipts  amonnt-  oxysm.  The  unvarying,  motionless  attitude 
ed  to  $9,000.  In  London  she  received  $18,000  and  fixed  expression  give  a  strange  and  corpse- 
for  the  first,  and  $17,000  for  each  of  the  like  look  to  the  sufferer.  The  duration  of  the 
following  7  seasons,  beside  2  benefits  which  attack  is  variable ;  sometimes  it  lasts  but  a  few 
yielded  $11,000,  and  permission  to  perform  minutes,  sometimes  12  or  14  hours ;  cases  are 
in  the  provinces.  For  some  time  sue  was  recorded  in  which  it  has  been  prolonged  to  20 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  Paris  or  even  80  days.  Many  cases  occur  in  which 
opera  in  cooperation  with  her  husband,  M.  the  attack  is  less  characteristically  marked,  or 
Yalabrdgue,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  French  in  which  a  portion  only  of  the  symptoms  is  pre8- 
army.  In  this  enterprise  she  was  not  sue-  eat  Although  deprived  of  speech  and  volnn- 
cessAiL  Her  dear,  powerful  voice  dectrified  tary  motion,  the  patient  ismore  or  less  conscious 
the  En^^lish,  especially  in '^Gh>d  save  the  King;'*  of  what  is  passing  around  him.  In  Duncan's 
but  her  influence  over  continentid  audiences  *^  Medical  Commentaries,"  a  case  is  related  of  a 
was  not  so  great  In  8  years  she  deared  about  woman  who  in  this  state  of  partial  catalepsy 
$400,000.  She  sang  in  G^ermany,  Denmark,  was  taken  fbr  dead,  and  who  was  perfectly  con- 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Bussia,  returning  also  scions  of  what  was  occurring  around  her,  while  , 
occanonally  to  her  native  country,  and  after-  her  body  was  being  laid  out  and  prepared  for 
ward  agidn  made  her  appearance  in  Paria^  interment.  In  ecstasy,  a  disease  allied  to  cata- 
but  without  meeting  with  great  sucoessi  lepsy,  and  which  by  imperceptible  degrees 
In  1830  she  withdrew  from  t^e  stage,  and  passes  into  it^  the  patient  is  insensible  to  every 
devoted  herself  at  Florence  to  the  education  thing  about  him,  while  the  mind  is  absorbed  in 
of  her  8  children,  and  at  the  same  time  estab-  some  one  oblect  or  train  of  ideas;  the  muscles 
lished  a  free  singing  school  for  girls,  on  are  either  relaxed  or  in  a  state  of  almost  tetanio 
condition  that  they  should  adopt,  in  addition  rigidity,  whUe  the  patient  speaks  and  sings,  per- 
to  their  own  name,  that  of  Catalani.  In  June,  haps  with  greater  readiness  and  ease  than  in 
1849,  during  the  revolution  in  Tuscany,  she  his  natural  condition.  This  condition  is  fr^ 
went  to  Paris  with  her  daughters^  but  idmost  quently  occasioned  in  nervous  and  hysterical 
immediately  after  her  arrival  she  fell  a  victim  persons  hj  religious  excitement,  and  is  oft«n 
to  the  cholera.  Her  feivorite  airs  in  concert  were  produced  m  a  similar  dass  of  persons  by  animal 
La  Plaeida  Campoffna^  "  the  English  anthem,"  magnetism.  It  is  one  much  more  commonlv 
and  the  violin  variations  of  Bode.   Whatever  assumed  by  impostors  than  true  oatalepify.  Both 
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cttdflnr  nd  eertMT  tMB  to  1m  doaalT  tffiid  IrtiWfiiiliWi  JHtwtit*  Imt  wlmi  unwgH  wn- 

to  byitem;  tlMj  owv  te  tbe  most  pati  m  tooMtkaDjr  Vf  the  iMtml  order  of  Ae  tdjiia 

youg  feiaelee  of  nenrow  bebifc,  end  bolh  the  tfwted,  it  hes  e  aeMBtiie  iBtcfcei  proportioneto 

one  wod  the  other  oltea  uMinineiirwi  or  tenm—te  to  the  eovpleteaeM  of  the  fibmy  eatdogoed. 


in  it;  nnreMnmllj,  however,  m  m  likewte  the    Li  Joiaiiig  to  die  dmrnAetiakm  bjr  nfcfe^ 
with  iomeof  the  nore  ordiBsy  ■HDifcita-    e^hebetieel  teble  nf  eathon^  end  — M^hfr  el- 


tioM  of  hyUerie,  tliey  hecre  their  origin  in    pheheticel  teble  of  the  tillet  of  enoBTmons 
diMMe  of  the  brain.    Tbe  «ge  and  hie-    wottoi  the  chirf  adiantiyi  of  all  tibe  aiethods 


torj  of  the  petient  will  bdp  the  inteitigent    ere  oooibined,  and  the  catalogne  atlsns  the 
pfajridan  to  diaeriniinato  aocb  eana.    Sobm    bIgfMnt  diigimef  ntiKty.  Aeatakgnemayetfher 


etrong  moral  ezdtment  is  gencndl/ tbe  innne>  eopy  the  arrangeaBent  of  a  library^  or  adopt  e 

diato  came  of  the  dieaeae,b^wlwn  it  i»  already  diMent  order.     One  of  the  methoda  pre- 

Ibmed,  orwben  theprediapoeitiantoitiaTery  poaed  te  catalogaing  the  fibrary  of  the  Bntidi 

atrong,  a  moat  triding  canae    eanddwnoiM,  mnMom  waa  to  nndw  the  ealnb^gne  coMist 

the  lorpriae  of  an  nnezpeeied  Tiait^  4e.— may  of  n  liat  of  title  pegea  pot  togmcr  widi- 


indaoe  a  paroznm.    In  itidf  tlie  diaeaae  ia    oat  any  order,  bot  neeonpanied  by  2  flpha- 
and  mi      ' 


nerer  filal,  and  morbid  anatomy  dirowa  no  betieal   inderewi   one  of   anlgecta,   and    the 

li|^  npon  it    In  regard  to  the  tieetaMnt»  in  other  of  anthorL     Ibe   oldeat  attempt  to 

the  interral  between  the   paioxjwia  meena  ionn  e  imiveraal  cafadogae  waa  tbe  jhlfiertapa 

aboold  be  emptoj  ed  to  improTO  tbe  general  Ufmermlu  of  Conrad  Gener,  pobliihed  at 

health  and  give  tone  to  the  nerrona  qntan.  Zlkiioh  in  154(^*48^  wUdi  contained  the  titke 

Dorinc  the  paroryam  the  feet  mar  be   im-  of  aB  the  booka  thai  known  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 

neraed  in  emnataid  foot  bath  md  cold  applien-  and  Latin,  with  freqnent  annunaiha  of  theff 

tiona  made  to  tbe  heed ;  of  theee,  where  it  can  content^  jndgmenta  npon  their  merit,  and 

be  borne,  the  cold  dondie  ia  tlie  moeteflfoetnaL  eren  afieeiiiiemi  of  their  at^— Yarioaa  Ati- 

CATALOGUE  (Gr.  Mr«X«y«c»  from  mra-  aiooa  of  literature  have  been  propoaed  earn  baas 

Xryw.  to  enomerate),  a  liat  or  aerial  registry  of  te  the  daaafieatioa  of  books.     Tbe  learned 


of  aimiiar  objecta,  aa  booka,  paint-  F^rendi  librarian,  KandA  in  e  catalogne  printed 

inga,  medak,  ^anta,  ahdle,  or  minerals    Tbe  in  164S,  eetabliabed  IS  departmenta :  theology, 

term  ia  moat  freqoently  applied  to  books,  agm-  bibfiograpby,  chronology,  geograDhy,  fakfeoty, 

fying  an  ennmeration  of  tbe  rolmnea  contained  biography,  the  ndlitaiy  art,  ciru  law,  canon 

in  e  library,  diapoaed  in  a  certun  order.    The  law,  philoaopby,  pditiea,  and  EteratBrei     In 

arrangemeot  may  be  in  the  alphabetical  order  1678,  Gtunier,  the  librarian  of  the  eoUege  of 

of  tbe  titlee  of  books,  in  the  alphabetical  order  LcNiia  XLV^  radnced  these  prineipel  dirvions 

of  the  names  of  anthora,  or  in  a  systematic  or>  to  4:  theology,  i^iloeo^y,  history,  and  en- 

der  according  to  the  aoljecta  treated  in  the  nomyor  jorisprndence.    JBarly  in  the  18th  cen- 

W(H>ks.    Of  lUpbabetieal  catalognea  there  un  %  tory  the  biUiographer  Ifsrtin  adopted  tbe  6 

cq>edally  remarkable  for  the  reanlta  of  erodi*  departments  <»ftbeMogy,jiirispradenoe^  the  arts 

tion  which  tb^  contain,  that  of  the  Bo^eian  and  acienoea,  bellea4ettrea,  and  biatorf.  whidi 

library  in  the  imiyersity  of  Oiford,  and  that  of  baTC  since  been  nsnaUy  obeeired  in  the  cat- 

tbe  library  which  Car&nal  Casanato  beqneath-  alogoea  and  biUiograpbieal  systems  of  France, 

ed,  in  1770,  to  the  Dominicaoa  of  the  Ifinenra  Haym,  in  hia  J»/iett«ie  liaikma^  pabKahed  ia 

at  Borne.    The  former,  which  has  been  seversl  London  in  1788,  made  4  great  diriaiona:  bis- 

times  repabliahed  and  enlarged,  abonnda  in  tory,  poetry,  prose,  and  the  arts  and  acieiicaiL 

referenoea  to  the  yarioiia  editiona  of  old  an-  The  leemed  Jforelfi,  in  bis  catalogne  of  the 

thors.    The  latter  mentions  the  birth,  country,  library  of  8t  Mark  of  Yenioe,  made  more  than 

and  death  of  the  anthora,  givea  referenoea  to  SO  depertmenta.     Casiri,  in  bia  catalogne  of 

aouroea  of  information  concerning  them,  and  the  Ajrabie  IC3S.  contained  in  the  Eseorisl, 

indicatea  those  works  which  form  part  of  great  diiMbntea  them  in  the  following  order,  which 

col]ecti<»i8.    Four  volnmea  of  thia  catalogue,  is  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  printed  booki 

extending  to  the  letter  I,  were  published  be-  in  the  same  library:  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetiy, 

tween  1761  and  1788,  nnder  the  editorial  care  phik^ogyand  miacdlaoea,  lexioona,  philosophy, 

of  Audiffiredi;  bot  tbe  work  was  undertaken  pdHtios,  medidae,  natural  bisto^,  jarinni- 

upon  so  vast  a  plan  that  it  baa  not  been  com-  dence^  theology,  geography,  and  history.    Ger- 

pfeted.     The  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  many  f<Aowed  for  a  long  time  the  conftsed 

Brittsh  museum,  now  in  proceas  of  preparation,  bibliographieal  arrangement  of  Fabriciaa,  wbo 

ia  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  letter  A  pobliBhea  a  catalogue,  in  6  Tolumes,  in  1717. 

alone  enibraoes  16  volumea.    Ordinarily,  an  al->  Thia  work  containa  noticea  concerning  anthon^ 

Ehabedcal  catalogue  is  only  an  index  to  a  editors,  and  commentators,  refisrences  to  trans- 

brary ;    but   a  catalogue   arranged   in  the  lationa,  critidnns,  or  i^logiea,  and  remarks 

order  <^  the  contents  of  books,  has  the  addi-  concerning  the  contents,  and  conooTiing  anon- 

tional  advantage  of  ahowing  the  amount  of  ymons  or  doubtful  anthora;  but  there  ia  litUe 

literary  labor  which  has  been  done  in  the  dif-  regularity  in  the  dnposition  of  the  rich  materials 

ferent  departments  ofleaming  and  taste.  When  which  the  work  anroliea.    Frobably  the  moat 

arranged  alphabetically  by  tbe  order  €i  the  methodical  and  detailed  bibliographical  aystem 

aotbor^  a  catak)gne  majhaye  aomething  of  a  that  baa  ever  been  attempted  ia  that  of  Eiaon,  the 
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Htoariaa  of  the  nniyenify  of  Jena,  oontuned  in  dramatifw  of  Soleinne,  Parui  1848.  0t  mq. ; 
his  '^  General  Repertory  of  literatare,"  which  and  to  oriental  literature,  the  catalogues  of 
appeared  in  1790.  In  &is  aoheme  there  are  16  the  libraries  of  Land^  Paris,  1836,  and  of 
leading  divisions:  general  literature,  philology,  fiilvestre  de  Sacy.  8  yds.,  Paris,  1842-^46.  The 
theology,  Jurispmdenoe,  medicine,  philosophy,  "  Oonstmction  of  Oatal(^es  of  Libraries,'^  by 
pedagogy,  science  of  state,  science  of  war,  0.  0.  JewetLthe  second  edition  of  which  was 
knowledge  of  nature,  knowledge  of  the  arts  published  at  Washington  in  1863,  contains  many 
and  trara,  mathematics,  seography  and  his-  yaluable  rules  and  suggestions, 
tory,  the  fine  arts,  literaiy  history,  and  miscel-  OATALONIA  (Sp.  (7ato^ffa),  an  ancient  di- 
lanea.  Denis,  an  officer  in  the  imperial  Hbrarr  Tision  of  Spain,  lying  between  lat  40^  SiX  and 
of  Vienna,  in  an  "Introduction  to  the  Knowl*  42^  61'  N.,  and  long.  0''  16'  and  8""  21'  £.  Area 
edge  of  Books,"  the  8d  edition  of  which  ap-  12,180  so.  m.  Pop.  1,260,000.  It  is  bound- 
peared  in  1796,  explains  a  bibliographical  sys-  ed  on  the  N.  by  the  Pyr^n^  E.  by  the 
tern  which,  aoooraing  to  him,  would  form  a  Mediterranean,  S.  by  Valencia,  and  W.  by 
complete  encydopndia.  It  is  composed  of  7  Ara^jon.  Oatalonia  is  now  divided  into  4 
principal  parts:  theology.  Jurisprudence,  phi-  provinces,  viz. :  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Lerida, 
losophy,  medicine,  mathematics,  history,  and  and  Qerona.  The  face  of  the  country  is  much 
philology.  In  England  the  attempt  has  often  broken  by  spurs  of  the  Pyr^n^es.  Borne  of 
been  made  to  adopt  in  cataloguing  the  genealogi-  these  mountain  ranges  diverge  toward  the  Medi- 
cal tree  of  human  knowledge  fnmishM  by  Lord  terranean;  others,  of  which  the  chief  is  the 
Baeon«  Tet  experience  has  proved  that  there  is  a  Sierra  de  la  liena,  pursue  a  S.  W.  direction  to 
striking  difference  between  the  classification  of  the  Ebro,  and  form  a  water-shed  in  which  26 
the  branches  of  learning,  and  that  of  the  books  rivers  have  their  rise,  and  flow  either  westward 
in  which  learning  is  contained.  Books  are  so  to  the  Ebro,  or  eastward  to  theses.  The  prin- 
much  more  various  and  manifold  than  the  hu-  cipal  of  these  streams  are  the  Segre,  a  tributary 
man  fJMulties,  that  a  valuable  bibliographical  of  the  Ebro,  the  Koguera  Pallaresa  and  Nogue- 
qrstem  must  always  be  the  fruit  of  experience  ra  Bivagoranao,  tributaries  of  the  Segre,  theLlo- 
rather  than  a  product  of  aenius.  All  the  at-  bregat,  Francoli,  Tordera,  Ter,  Y\x^  and  oth- 
tempts  that  have  been  made  to  establish  bibli-  ers.  None  of  these  are  navigable  to  any  great 
ooraphical  divisions  upon  metaphjrsical  princi-  extent  The  general  grade  of  the  country  is  a 
pies  have  been  frnitlessb  Oonyers  Middleton  descent  from  the  mountain  altitudes  of  the  Py- 
tn  1728  published  ft  method  for  arranging.  r6n^  to  the  plateaus  of  upper  Oatalonia,  and 
the  library  of  Oambridge,  which,  although  thence  to  the  plains  which  skirt  the  Mediterra- 
it  recognizes  9  departments  instead  of  6,  has  nean.  Most  of  the  inland  mountains  are  of 
a  close  affinity  with  the  method  preva-  granitic  formation,  those  near  the  coast  are 
lent  in  France.  The  catalogues  which  have  umestone.  Traces  of  volcanic  origin  are  found 
since  been  published  by  the  best  English  libra-  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Barcelona.  Val« 
rians  are  usually  divided  into  6  classes :  miscel-  leys  of  remarkable  fertility  intersect  the  moun- 
laneous  literature ;  theology  and  ecclesiastical  tains.  •  Such  are  the  plateau  of  Urgel,  and  the 
hktory;  laws  and  jurisprudence;  medicine,  sur-  valleys  of  Oerdagne,  Tarragona,  Vallez,  La 
gery,  physiology:  and  cnemistry ;  works  in  He-  Selva,  Igualada,  Oervera,  Ampurdan,  and 
brew.  Arytbic,  Greek,  Latin,  &c. ;  and  eduoa-  Lerida.  About  \  the  surface  of  the  province 
tional  works. — ^Among  catalogues  remarkable  is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  the  rest  consisting 
for  the  laroe  number  of  books  which  they  men-  of  rocks,  barrens,  and  woodlands.  Forests  of 
tion  are  we  Biblioih^ca  Thottiana^  12  voIsl,  beech,  pine,  elm,  oak,  and  cork  are  found  in  the 
Oopenhagen,  1780-^96;  Catalogue  du  Due  mountainous  districts.  Minerals  abound.  Iron, 
de  la  vaUQre^  9  vols.^  Paris,  1788-^88;  and  copper,  lead,  and  manganese  are  found.  Ooal 
the  Bibliotheea  StbertanOy  9  vols.,  London,  is  met  with  in  quantity,  but  it  has  been  turned 
1884-'86.  The  Oatalogui  jBibliotheea  Sarlei-  to  little  account.  Of  alum,  nitre,  and  rock  salt, 
ama,  by  Maittaire,  6  vols.,  London,  1748-^46,  the  supplies  are  inexhaustible.  At  Oardona  is 
the  '^Oatalogue  of  the  Roxburgh  Library,*'  a  mound  of  pure  salt,  600  feet  in  height  and 
London,  1812,  Olement's  BiblioMque  euri-  8  miles  in  circumference.  Other  seologioal 
euee^  9  vds.,  Gdttingen  et  Leipsic,  1760-^60,  peculiarities  are  observable.  Near  OTot,  66  m. 
and  Dibdin's  Bibliotheea  SjpeneerianOf  4  vols.,  N.  from  Barcelona,  is  a  remarkable  district  of 
London,  1814-'16,  are  especially  valuable  extinct  volcanoes.  Montserrat  is  a  single  and 
for  their  mention  of  rare  and  costly  books  precipitous  mountun,  composed  of  a  number 
and  old  editions.  Important  with  reference  of  conical  hills  heaped  in  confusion  one  over 
to  Hungarian  history  is  the  catalogue  of  another,  and  broken  into  fimtastio  shapes  of 
the  library  of  Oount  Sz6ch6nyi,  Oedenbnxg,  parti-colored  limestone.  A  Benedictine  mon- 
1791 ;  to  classical  literature,  that  of  Odnnt  Be-  asteiy  is  perched  on  the  cleft  of  a  hilL  Min- 
wiozki,  Berlin,  1794;  to  Italian  literature,  those  eral  and  hot  springs  are  found  in  various  dis- 
of  Oapponi,  Rome,  1747,  of  Ginguen^,  Paris,  tricts,  as  are  cnrstals,  amethysts,  topaz,  jasper, 
1817,  and  of  Libri,  Piuis,  1847;  to  the  fugitive  and  marbles.  The  climate  of  Oataltmia  varies 
writings  during  the  period  of  the  French  rev-  with  the  altitude  of  the  re^on,  but  is  in  gen- 
olntion,  that  of  Pixer^urt,  Paris,  1888 :  to  eral  temperate,  the  heat  being  moderated  by 
I^ch  dramatio  literatore,  the  BibUotheque  sea  or  mountun  breezes.    The  countiy  is  con- 
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aidered  heilthj,  tbe  interior  iiior«  to  liiaa  tlie  wUdi  liaiig  till  the  next  Bpring.    In  its  iuitar«l 

ooflst    Altbongh  tbe  orange,  lemon,  almond,  locality,  thia  tree  fieqnentlj  exceeda  60  feet  in 

olire,  and  fig  grow  on  the  plains,  they  are  height,  with  a  tnmk  from  18  io  84  inches  in 

produced  in  leaa   ftbondanoe   than   in  other  diameter;  bnt  in  MaaaadiittettB  it  dwin^ea  to  a 

diatricta  of  Spain,  bnt  orchard  frmta  ripen  mere  ahmb,  and  ia  often  killed  by  the  froet  It 

in  perfection.    The  vine  ia  exoeediogl/  pro-  is  coltiyaled  in  gardens  in  England,  and  cm 

dnctive,  and  wine  is  the  staple  export.    Ag-  tiie  continent  of  Europe.    One  of  ttie  cddest 

rionltore  u  foriber  adyanced  in  Catalonia  than  and  largest  catalnaa  in  England  is  in  Gray^s 

in  an/  other  part  of  Spain.    This  ia  partly  Ion  pmena,  and  is  said  to  haye  been  plimted 

owing  to  the  indoatrioas  character  of  the  peo-  there  by  Lord  Bacon.    In  parts  of  Italy  and  in 

pie,  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  aoil,  and  in  a  the  aonth  of  France,  the  catalpa  is  planted  as  a 

considerable  measure  to  the  more  equitable  wayside  tree,  and  along  the  ayenuea  toooun- 

tenure  of  land  which  preyails  in  the  locality,  try  yiUaa.     It  may  be  propagated  either  by 

All  kinds  of  grain  are  cnltiyated  and  consumed  seeds  or  from  cuttings  of  the  root.    It  usually 

at  home,  leaying  no  aurplua  for  export    The  reaches  the  height  of  SO  feet  in  10  years^  soon 

aoil  is  usually  a  fight  loam,  eaailj  worked  by  a  after  which  it  begins  to  blossom.    The  wood 

pair  of  cattle.    Irrigation  being  necessary  to  is  light,  of  a  yery  fine  texture,  susceptible  of  a 

make  it  produotiye,  it  is  found  profitable  to  brimant  poHsh,  and  often  used  in  cabinet-mak- 

grow  wine  and  oil  in  preference  to  breadrtu&  ing. 

flax,  hemp,  dye-stufL  honey,  and  wax  are  CATALYSIS,  Catjxttisii,  Catalttio  Ao- 
produced  in  considerable  quantity.    Silk  ^w-  tion  (6r.  mra,  from,  and  Xvm,  to  loose).  When 
mg  is  but  little  attended  to,  and  the  raising  of  cbmiical  decomposition  is  brought  about  in  any 
wool  and  cattle  is  of  comparatiyely  small  ex-  compound,  and  ita  ingredients  are  made  to  en- 
tent    Since  the  liberation  of  the  South  Amer-  ter  into  new  combinations  in  consequence  of  the 
lean  proyinoea  from  their  relations  with  Spain,  introduction  of  anoth^  l>od7i  which  does  not 
the  trade  of  Catalonia  has  greatly  hXLen  olC  itself  form  a  part  of  any  of  these  combinatiozM, 
The  shoe  trade,  calico  weaying,  and  ship  build-  nor  lose  either  of  its  oonstitueots,  but  acts  in 
ing,  which  were  formerly  important  branches  some  manner  not  understood,  apparently  by 
of  industry,  haye  almost  ceased  to  exist    Ao-  Its  mere  presence  or  contact,  to  excite  thb 
tiyity,  howeyer,  continues  in  the  fabrication  chemical  action,  the  force  is  called  by  Berxelius 
of  dlks,  yelyets,  ribbons,  hosiery,  linens  and  catalytic    A  email  quantity  of  yeast  thus  aots 
laces,  leather,  hats,  cordage,  brandy,  together  to  cause  a  mixture  or  sugar  and  water  to  fer- 
with  cannon  and  small  arms,  glass,  soap,  hoi-  ment,    and  form  the    new   combinations  of 
low  ware,  and  copper  utensils.    These  are  ex-  carbonic  add  and  alcohol ;  the   addition  of 
ported  to  France,  England,  and  Holland,  in  ex-  tvttv  V^^  ^^  oxalic  add  to  boiling  sirup  of 
change  for  textiles  of  finer  make  than  the  local  sugar,  causes  it  to  become  fluid  as  water,  and 
fiu^tories  produce,  Jewelry,  codfish,  herrings,  refuse  to  crystallize.    liebig  obiects  to  this 
and  other  articles  of  consumption.    Along  the  introduction  of  n  new  theoreticu  force,  which 
coast  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  doea  not  actually  explain  the  phenomenon  by 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  but  there  are  few  good  giying  it  a  name,  but  tends  to  satisfy  the  un- 
harbors.     The  ports  are  Barcelona,  Kataro,  derstanding  with  a  plausible  explanation,  and 
Tarragona,  Palamos,  Ampurias,  Cadaquea,  and  thus  hinder  further  research. 
Alfiiques  or  San  Carlos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  CATAMARAN,  a  name  giyen  both  in  the 
Ebro.    Railways  connect  Barcelona  with  Are-  Eaat  and  West  Indies  to  a  kind  of  raft  used  near 
nys  eio  Kataro,  and  the  northern  Catalonian  the  seashore.    Those  used  at  Madras  oondst  of 
railway  goes  from  Barcelona  to  Granollers.  only  8  logs  of  the  cocoa  tree  lashed  togedier,  hot 
CATALPA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  on  the  coast  of  South  America  they  are  made 
the  natural  order  hignantaeem^  whose   gene-  fr'om  70  to  SO  feet  long,  and  from  20  to  25  feet 
ric  characteristics  are  a  2-parted  calyx,  a  bell-  wide.     They  are  particularly  aeryiceable  in 
shaped,  swelling  corolla,  5  stamens^  2  of  which  crossing  heayy  surfe  near  a  shafiow  and  ahelying 
oidy  are  fertile,  a  long,  slender,  cylindricsl  shore.-^atamaran  was  also  the  name  i^yen  to 
pod,  and  broadly  winged  seeds.    There  are  8  the  flat-bottomed  boats  with  which  the  Frendiy 
species,  all  of  them  trees,  with  simple  leayes  at  the  conunencement  of  the  present  century, 
and  panicled,  terminal  flowers.    The  G,  tyrif^  meditated  the  inyasion  of  England. 
ffifotia  (Loud.)  is  indigenous  in  the  soutiiem  CATAMARCA,  a  department  of  the  con- 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  cnltiyated  as  federation  of  La  Plata,  in  South  America.    It 
an  ornamental  tree  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  lies  E.  of  the  Andes ;    is  extremely    fertile^ 
northern  states.    It  is  distinguished  by  its  sil-  produces  com  and  cattle  for  home  conaomption, 
yer-gray,   slightly   furrowed  bark,  its   wide-  supplies  the  adjacent  d^mrtments  with  cotton, 
spreading  head  disproportioned  in  sise  to  the  and  experts  red  pepper  to  Buenos  Ayrea.    Pop. 
diameter  of  its   trunk,  the  fewness   of  its  60,000;  capital,  Catamarca. 
branches,  and  the  fine  pale  green  of  its  yery  CATAMENIA  (Gr.  xora,  according  to,  and 
large  heart-shaped  leayes.    Its  showy  fiowers  ^^r,  month),  or  menses,  a  monthly  w>wing  of 
are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  yiolet,  and  dot-  sanguineous  fluid,  which  occurs  in  the  female 
ted  with  purple  and  yiolet  in  the  throat.    They  economy.    The  function  of  menstruation  gen- 
are  succeeded  by  pods,  often  a  foot  in  length,  erally  conunwcea  at  the  age  of  puber^,  and 
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terminates  at  the  *' critical  period,^  or  '^change  in  Sicily,  with  wide  and  regnlar  streets,  and 
of  life;*'  iQclndiog  a  period  of  some  80  jeara,  numerous  and  splendid  pnblio  bnildings.  Its 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  45.  The  blood  of  yicinity  to  Etna  has  introdnoed  the  nse  of  lava 
the  oatemenial  flux  is  exuded  from  the  vessels  for  various  purposes.  The  streets  are  paved 
of  the  uterus,  and  escapes  through  the  vagioa :  with  it,  the  finest  buildings  made  of  it,  and  it  is 
the  flow  generally  returns  every  28  days,  and  formed  also  into  ornamental  chimney-pieoe& 
continues  from  8  to  6  days.  The  amount  dis-  tables,  and  toys. — ^The  ancient  Oatana  suffered 
charged  varies  from  4  to  8  02.  in  most  oases,  severely  in  the  Roman  wars.  The  modem 
but  every  woman  is  a  law  unto  herself  in  this  city  has  been  several  times  nearly  destroyed  by 
respect;  as  that  which  would  be  merely  nor*  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  Etna,  but  has 
mat  in  some  women  would  be  profuse  in  been  rebuilt  each  time  with  ^p-eater  beauty  thim 
others.  The  first  menstrual  fiow  is  generally  before.  It  has  many  remams  of  the  Roman 
preceded  by  languor,  pains  in  the  back,  head-  city,  among  which  are  an  amphitheatre,  a 
ache,  chilliness,  Am^,  which  usually  disappear  theatre,  and  ruins  of  baths  and  temples.  Its 
when  the  discharge  takes  place.  The  after  00-  principal  public  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  re- 
currences are  often  unaccompanied  in  healthy  built  since  the  earthquake  of  1698,  the  senate 
females  by  any  premonitory  or  attendant  house,  the  university  building,  frequented  by 
symptoms.  During  the  whole  of  a  woman's  about  500  students,  and  a  vast  Benedictine  con- 
menstrual  life  she  is  capable  of  bearing  children,  vent.  The  city  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  has  an 
After  it  is  dosed,  she  ceases  diild-bearing. —  upper  tribunal,  and  a  board  of  trade.  The  sur- 
The  influence  of  climate  in  advancing  or  retard-  rounding  country  is  famous  for  its  excellent 
ing  the  period  of  pubert>y  and  menstruation,  wine,  and  also  for  its  corn.  The  annual  pro- 
has  been  shown  by  reoent  observation  to  have  dnction  of  wheat  is  about  400,000  qrs.,  of  which 
been  formerly  much  over-rated,  the  average  800,000  are  used  for  home  consumption,  and 
period  being  much  the  same  all  over  the  world,  the  rest  for  exportation.  The  proauction  of 
and  exceptional  cases  as  numerous  in  one  region  olive  oil  is  also  considerable ;  and  of  lemons  and 
as  another.  Mr.  Roberton  has  shown,  fi*om  oranges  about  100,000  boxes  are  exported  an- 
statistical  evidence,  that  menstruation  does  not  nu^^.  The  other  principal  articles  of  trade 
occur  more  early  in  the  negress  than  in  the  are  almonds,  flgs,  hemp,  flax,  soda,  man- 
white  female,  and  Dr.  Yaigas  affirms  tiiiat  pre-  na,  cheese,  macaroni,  amber,  cantharides, 
cocious  menstruation  is  more  common  in  the  lava,  and  snow  from  Etna,  which  is  exported 
white  than  in  the  colored  races.  Early  marriages  to  Malta.  Among  the  manufactures  must  be 
in  Hindostan  and  other  warm  climates,  then,  mentioned  those  of  linen  and  silk;  the  carvings 
do  not  depend  on  natural  precocity,  but  on  the  of  amber,  lava,  marble,  and  wood,  wax  bleach- 
habits  and  customs  of  the  country. — ^The  uterus  cries,  and  distilleries  of  licorice  and  oil.  The 
is  congested  during  menstruation,  and  so  are  the  port  of  Catania  ranks  as  the  third  port  in  Sicily, 
ovaries  and  the  Fallopian  tubes;  the  tissues  of  the  annual  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels 
the  vagina  are  relaxed,  and  tiie  at  uteri  is  amounting  collectively  to  about  2,000,  and  carry- 
softened  and  swollen;  these  conditions  disap-  ing  cargo  to  the  value  of  $500,000.  Next  to 
pear  when  the  flow  ceases,  and  the  parts  return  Messina,  Oatania  is  the  chief  mart  for  silk,  the 
to  their  natural  state.  During  pregnancy  and  united  eaqports  of  both  cities  amounting  annually 
lactation,  the  menses  nsnaUy  cease,  and  tiiey  to  about  450,000  lbs.,  bende  the  silks  retained 
may  also  be  suppressed  from  other  local  causes,  for  the  local  manufactories.  In  1848  and  1849 
Yicarious  menstruation  sometimes  takes  place  Oatania  was  disturbed  by  violent  popular  out- 
as  a  means  of  obviating  the  ill  effects  of  sup-  bro^  especially  on  April  6  of  the  latter  year, 
pressed  menstruation,  by  substituting  a  similar  when  the  KeapoUtans  expelled  the  Sicilians 
discharffe  from  some  other  part     It  occurs  from  the  city. 

from  we  gums,  the  nostrils^  the  lungs,  the  OATANZARO,  a  town  of  Naples,  capital  of 
stomach,  or  even  from  the  eyes^  and  oth^  parts  the  province  of  Oalabria  Ultra,  situated  on  a 
of  the  body.  mountain  near  the  gulf  of  Squillace,  80  m.  8.  S.  E. 
OATAMOUNT.    See  Oottqas.  from  Ooaenza;  pop.  12,000.  It  suffered  severely 
OATANDUANES,  an  island  of  the  Philip^  from  an  eartiiqn^e  in  1783,  which  overthrew 
pine  group,  S.  E.  of  Luzon,  lat  18^  47'  N.,  some  of  the  principal  buildings.    It  still  has, 
lonff.  124''  lO'  E.,  is  86  m.  long  from  N.  to  6.,  however,  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  con- 
and  averages  19  m.  wide.    The  inhabitants  are  Tents,  a  castie,  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  and 
an  industrious  race,  and  live  by  agriculture,  fish-  numerous  schools  and  charitable  institutions, 
ing,  and  the  construction  of  a  light  species  of  Oonaiderable  lande  is  carried  on  in  cattie,  com, 
boat  which  they  sell  to  the  acljacent  iaLanders.  and  wine,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  silk  and 
OATANIA  (anc.  Catana),  a  seaport  dty  of  velvet     The  women  are  reputed  the  hand- 
Sicily,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  somest  in  Oalabria. 

name,  situated  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  island,  OATAPHRAOT  (Gr.  Mora^pducror,  mailed), 

on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Oatania,  which  is  an  in  ancient  military  art,  a  horseman  in  complete 

inletof  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  armor.     The  cataphracti  were   heavy-armed 

Etna.     Area  of  the  province^  1,761  sq.  m.  cavalry,  the  horses  of  which  were  also  covered 

Fop.  in  1856,  411,882 ;  pop.  or  the  dty  about  with  defensive  armor,  with  scales  or  plates  of 

60,000.    It  is  esteemed  the  handsomest  city  metsL 
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OATAFLAfilC  (Gr.  KorairXairfui,  from  Kortt-  in isys  which  ilowly  oo&verge  to  the  centre; 

wXouro'tty  to  0preed  over,  to  plaster),  a  ponltioe,  the  color  yaries  fh>m  pearly  white  to  amher 

or  toft  eahetance  applied  externally  to  some  part  yellow.    The  cooler  cataract,  which  Ydpeaa 

of  the  hody,  either  to  repress  iiiflaaixiiati<Hi  and  considere  more  common  than  the  lenticular, 

allay  pain,  or  to  promote  inflammation  or  its  offiars  a  great  Tariety  of  colors  and  streaks,  and 

coDseqoenoeSi  and  lessen  the  pain  attending  it  may  occopv  either  the  anterior  or  posterior 

For  the  former  pnrpose  it  is  applied  cold,  and  soiiMM,  or  both.    In  the  last  form  of  cataract, 

often  contains  a  preparation  of  lead  to  increase  hoth  the  lens  and  its  capsule  are  inyolved,  with 

its  astrinsent  and  refrigerating  power;  fertile  thcTarieties  common  to  both.    The  physical 

latter,  it  u  used  at  diflfenMit  degrees  of  tempera-  sign   of  cataract  is  a  more  or  less  troubled 

tnre.    Whenintended  to  hasten  the  progress  of  i^^pearanoe  behind  the  pupil,  of  a  yeUowiah 

inflammation  and  lead  to  suppuration,  poultices  color,  deepest  in  the  centre,  and  becoming  more 

should  be  of  as  hi|^  a  temperature  as  the  part  distinct  as  the  disease  progresses ;  the  nctiOTal 

will  bear;  but  of  a  lower  temperature  when  sign  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  vision,  aooom- 

nsed  as  mere  emollients.    Ootton-wool,  steeped  panied  by  the  sensation  as  if  a  cloud,  spedoii 

in  water,  and  bound  to  the  part  with  a  light  spiders*  webs,  or  snow-flakes,  were   passing 

bandage,  is  a  very  simple  and  efficient  i^^plica-  before  the  eyes ;  objects  are  seen  best  m  oer- 

tion,  in  most  cases  where  a  cold  poultice  is  re-  tain  {KMsitioBs  of  the  head,  as  when  turned  on 

qniied  to  allay  pain,  and  repress  inflammation,  one  side,  and  during  the  eyenmg  or  in  the 

OATAPULT  (Gr.  mmi,  against,  and  iraXX«t,  shade  when  the  dilated  iris  permits  more  li^t 

to  hurl),  an  ancient  military  engine  for  throwing  to  enter  the  pupil ;  on  looking  at  a  candle  the 

stones,  dartSi  and  other  missilea,  invented  in  flame  appears  surrounded  by  a  thick  bright 

Syracuse,  in  the  reign  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  haae.    The  progress  of  the  disease  is  veiyslow. 

It  acted  upon  the  principle  of  the  bow,  and  generally  unaccompanied  by  fever,  pain,  or  any 

consisted  of  wood    frame- work,    a  part   of  aisturbuioe  of  the  general  health.    It  is  very 

which   was  elastiCi  and  Aimished  with  tense  rare  for  a  person  to  be  unable  to  distinguish 

cords  of  hair  or  muscle.    Oatapults  were  of  day  fW)m  night.    M.  Sanson  has  proposed  an 

various  sizes,  being  designed  eitiier  for  fleld-  excellent  catoptric  test  for  the  detection  of 

sendee  or  bombardments.    The  largest  of  them  cataract  by  the  reflection  of  light    When  a 

projected  beams  6  feet  long  and  weighing  60  lighted  candle  is  held  before  the  eye  of  a 

lbs.  to  the  distance  of  400  paces,  and  Josephus  healthy  person,  8  images  of  it  may  be  seen :  1, 

gives  instances  of  their  throwing  ffreat  stones  erect,  moving  upward  when  the  candle  is 

to  the  distance  of  i  of  a  mile.    Ine  Bomana  moved  upward,  produced  by  reflection  from 

employed  800  of  them  at  the  siege  of  Jerusa-  the  cornea;  2,  also  erect,  produced  by  reflec- 

lem.    From  the  time  of  Julius  Oosar  it  is  not  tion  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline 

distinguished  by  Latin  authors  from  the  hal-  capsule,  and  moving  upward  with  the  candle; 

lutOy  which  was  originally  used  only  for  throw-  8,  very  small  and  inverted,  reflected  from  the 

ing  masses  of  stone.  posterior  surface  of  the  ci^sule,  moving  down- 

OATARACT,  a  disease  of  the  eye  in  which  ward  when  the  light  is  carried  upward.  In 
there  is  an  opacity  of  tiie  crystalline  lens  or  of  cataract,  the  inverted  image  is  from  the  be- 
lts capsular  investment  It  is  most  common  in  ginning  indistinct,  and  soon  disappears  entirely ; 
old  persons,  in  whom  it  seems  to  be  the  natural  tiie  deep,  erect  one  is  also  soon  rendered  in- 
consequent dT  age ;  but  it  also  occurs  in  infants,  visible.  By  dilating  the  pupil  with  belladonna, 
and  is  even  congenital ;  it  appears  to  be  more  this  experiment  is  rendered  easy  and  striking, 
frequent  in  cold  and  damp  climates  than  in  Cataract  is  for  the  most  part  remediable  on^ 
warmer  regions,  and  it  is  certainly  hereditary  by  a  surgical  operation ;  certain  forma,  caused 
in  many  instances.  Among  the  exciting  causes,  by  inflammation  of  the  capsule*  may  disappear 
especially  of  the  capsular  rorm,  are  wounds  and  with  the  exciting  canse  without  an  operation ; 
inflammations  of  the  internal  eye;  but  the  and  cases  are  on  record  of  the  spontaneons  cure 
ordinary  canse  is  the  diminished  nutrition  of  of  lenticular  cataract  by  the  rupture  of  the 
the  organ  in  conunon  with  others  in  advancing  capsule  and  the  escape  of  the  lens  into  the  an- 
agei  True  cataract  may  be  either  lentictdar,  terior  chamber  of  the  eye,  where  it  is  gradu- 
capsular,  or  capsulo-lenticular,  according  as  the  ally  dissolved. — ^From  tiie  earliest  antiquity 
seat  of  the  opacity  is  in  the  lens  itself  in  its  surgeons  have  attempted  to  destroy  cataract 
cajMule,  or  in  both  at  the  same  time.  Certain  by  means  of  needles  and  knives  of  various 
oases  of  opacity  external  to  the  crystalline  ap-  forms.  Whenever  the  disease  is  confined  to 
paratus  have  been  called  false  cataracts,  and  the  lens  and  its  capsulei  and  the  eye  in  other 
may  be  caused  by  the  eflhsion  of  lymph,  blood,  respects  u  healthy,  and  the  patient  not  too 
or  pus,  or  by  fiftlse  membranes ;  secondary  cata-  young  or  too  old,  an  operation  maj  be  attempt- 
racts  are  those  which  follow  the  surgical  oper-  ed  with  a  prospect  of  success ;  in  inianta,  and 
ations  for  the  extraction  or  depression  of  the  in  persons  under  80  yean  of  age,  both  eyes  may 
lens.  The  lenticular  cataract  may  vary  in  be  operated  on  at  once;  after  the  age  of  80, 
hardness  from  stony  to  gelatinous;  its  opadty  the  chance  of  a  successful  issue  is  generally 
is  rarely  uniform,  being  generally  thickest  in  small.  Before  submitting  persons  to  this  opera- 
tiie  centre  and  thinnest  on  the  edges ;  in  some  tion,  it  is  well  to  prqsare  them  a  day  before  by 
cases  the  opacity  begins  at  the  circumference  a  mild  diet  and  a  gentle  laxative^  and  to  allay 
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say  infUumnatOTy  tendency  of  the  organ ;  and  2.  The  operation  for  breaking  np  the  lens,  with- 
theu  to  smear  belladonna  ointment  aronnd  the  oat  depressing  it,  is  yery  easily  performed,  and 
orbit,  or  to  pnt  a  few  drops  of  its  flaid  extract  excites  very  little  inflammation ;  but  it  reqnires 
into  the  eye,  for  the  purpofie  of  dilating  the  frequent  repetition,  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and 
pnpii  to  its  ntmost  extent  All  operations  for  is  adapted  only  to  soft  and  especially  to  congen- 
cataract  reduce  thenuelyes  to  8,  which  hare  ital  cataracts.  The  needle  is  inserted  jost  as  in 
fbr  their  object  either  to  displace  the  lens,  the  methodfor  depression,  the  capsule  is  divided, 
to  break  it  np,  or  to  remove  it  from  the  eye :  and  the  lens  is  freely  broken  np  without  remov- 
1.  Operation  for  depression  of  the  lens,  or  ing  it  from  its  place;  the  cataract  is  thus 
eonohing.  The  description  of  this  may  be  found  brqpght  into  contact  with  the  aqueous  humor, 
even  as  &r  back  as  Celsus;  it  has  undergone  and  is  gradually  dissolved  by  it  8.  In  the 
many  modifications  in  modem  times.  The  i]>-  operation  for  extraction,  the  cornea  is  incised 
strument  employed  is  a  fine  needle,  either  through  rather  more  than  hatf  its  curcumference, 
slightly  curved  at  the  end  or  striught,  with  the  the  capsule  is  lacerated,  and  the  lens  is  extract- 
pomt  spear-shaped;  8carpa*s  needle  is  slightly  ed  from  the  eye  entire;  it  is  performed  with  a 
curved  at  the  end.  When  the  needle  is  passed  triangular  knife,  with  sharp  point,  straight  and 
through  the  sderotio,  as  ordinarily,  the  op-  blnnt  back,  the  edge  slanting  obliqudy,  and  the 
oration  is  called  9oUrotieofwxu ;  when  it  is  blade  growing  wider  and  thidcer  as  it  approaches 
passed  through  the  cornea,  heratonyxit.  Dif-  the  handle ;  this  kind  of  knife  cuts  by  the  simple 
finrent  needles  are  preferred  by  different  opera-  motion  of  pushing,  and  fills  up  the  incision  as  it 
tors;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stethoscope,  makes  it  tnereby  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
that  instrument  is  the  best  which  the  surgeon  aqueous  humor.  The  cornea  may  be  cut  on  its 
is  accustomed  to.  In  aelerotieanyxis  the  needle,  inferior  or  superior  half,  or  obliquely  on  its  ex- 
held  like  a  pen,  is  passed  through  the  sderotio,  temal  and  lower  portion,  each  of  which  has  its 
perpendicukrly  to  its  surfiice,  a  line  or  two  special  advocates.  When  the  lower  half  is  cut  the 
from  the  cornea  and  a  little  below  its  trans-  knife,  with  its  edge  downward  and  forward,  is 
verse  diameter ;  the  concavity  of  the  instro-  passed  into  the  external  dde  of  the  cornea,  per- 
ment  is  turned  down,  in  order  to  separate  pendicular  to  its  axis,  a  little  above  its  trans- 
rather  than  to  divide  the  fibres  of  the  mem-  verse  diameter,  and  about  a  line  from  the  sde- 
brane ;  when  the  needle  is  fSairly  in,  its  con-  rotic ;  passing  in  front  of  the  iris,  the  point  is 
cavity  is  turned  backward,  so  that  it  may  pass  made  to  cut  its  way  out  on  the  inner  opposite 
under  and  before  the  lens  without  touching  the  surface ;  the  cutting  of  this  flap  constitutes  the 
uris  or  the  capsule ;  when  it  has  reached  as  fiir  first  period  of  the  operation,  after  which  the 
as  the  pupil,  the  capsule  is  lacerated  by  delicate  lids  are  permitted  to  be  dosed  for  a  few  seconds, 
cironlar  movements  of  the  point;  then  the  Taking  care  in  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  oper- 
needle  is  applied  directly  to  the  lens,  which  is  ation  not  to  make  pressure  upon  the  globe,  the 
poshed  outward  and  backward  to  the  bottom  surgeon  raises  the  flap,  and,  by  means  of  a  prop- 
of  the  flobe,  out  of  the  line  of  the  axis  of  er  needle,  lacerates  extensively  the  capsule; 
vision ;  it  is  hdd  there  a  short  time,  that  the  ii^  at  this  time,  the  lens  does  not  of  itsdf  come 
cells  dT  the  vitreous  humor,  into  which  it  is  forward  into  the  anterior  diamber,  gentle  and 
pushed,  may  resume  their  position  around  it,  properly  directed  pressure  will  cause  it  to  come 
and  thus  prevent  its  reascension  in  the  line  oi  out ;  to  complete  the  operation,  it  is  sometimea 
the  pupiL  Some  surgeons  prefer  the  operation  necessary  to  remove  also  the  pieces  of  the 
by  redination,  which  consists  in  turning  -  divided  capsule.  When  the  lower  half  of  the 
the  lens  backward  from  an  upright  to  a  hori-  cornea  is  opaque  or  in  a  condition  unflavorable 
jEontd  position ;  and  some  always  recline  the  to  cicatrization,  or  very  small,  Wenzel,  Riohter, 
lens  before  they  depress  it  In  heraUnwxu^  and  Jftger  reconunend  the  section  of  the  upper 
the  needle  is  passed  throuffh  the  cornea,  about  half;  the  steps  of  the  operation  are  about  the 
•I- of  an  inch  from  the  sderotic,  on  its  lower  same,  though  perhaps  more  difficult  to  execute; 
and  exterior  portion,  and  is  directed  through  it  offers  Uie  advantages  of  presenting  less  liability 
the  dilated  pupil  to  the  lens,  whose  capsule  it  of  the  iris  being  wounded,  of  the  vitreoua 
is  made  to  lacerate ;  and,  if  possible,  uie  lens  humor  escaping,  and  pf  the  lips  of  the  section 
IS  depressed,  redmed,  or  broken  up.  Thismeth-  being  separated  by  the  edges  of  the  lids.  By 
od  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  obUqce  incision,  whi<£  is  the  fovorite  in 
wounding  the  iris,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  reach-  France,  the  lids  could  not  possibly  interfere  with 
ingthe  lens,  and  is  apidicable  only  to  exceptional  the  apposition  of  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
oases.  After  the  operation,  the  eye  should  be  More  care  is  required  after  extraction  than  after 
lightiy  covered,  and  the  patient  should  remain  in  depression,  to  avoid  inflammation ;  after  it  is  cer- 
bed  in  a  darkened  room,  with  the  head  raised,  tain  that  the  patient  can  distinguish  objects,  the 
and  be  kept  on  a  low  diet  for  a  few  days ;  after  4  eye  is  lightly  covered  and  the  person  confined 
or  5  days  in  ordinary  cases,  a  little  light  may  be  to  bed  in  a  dark  room,  with  the  head  but  slightly 
gradually  let  into  the  room,  and  at  the  end  of  elevated. — Of  these  operations,  extraction  re- 
8  weeks  the  eye  may  be  generally  left  uncovered,  moves  with  certainty  the  obstructing  lens,  is 
The  accidents  most  to  be  feared  are  infianunation  very  little  painftil,  does  not  wound  the  dliary 
of  the  iris,  choroid  coat,  and  retina,  which  vesselsornerves,  the  choroid,  or  the  retina;  but 
should  be  treated  by  antiphlogistio  measures*  it  may  cause  deformity  of  the  pupil  or  the  escape 
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of  the  Titreons  humor;  the  edges  of  tlie  wound  ftdfitknial  need.   TbeftlbofMoBtniorai^erd 

may  not  reedilpr  heal,  or  maj  oloerBte,  with  a  remarkftbleoMeade  860  feet  hig^opooft  smell 

herniaoftheinsor  opadtyoftheeomea.    De-  stream  6  m.  N.  £.  of  Qnebeo.    The  OilaldU 

preasion  leaves  a  permanent  canse  of  irritation  iUh.  among  the  QatakiU  moontains  in  New 

u  the  eye,  and  the  lens  is  liable  to  reasosnd ;  the  Tork,  era   oelelirated   for   their   piotaresqoe 

needle  perforates  the  choroid  and  retina,  and  bean^.     The  cascades  are  supplied  from  8 

may  canse  inflammation  of  the  intemai  eye;  small  lakes,  the  waters  of  which,  after  their  iaD, 

hat  there  is  no  danger  of  the  escape  of  the  pass  into  a  deep  rsTine,  whose  precipitoas  hanks 

Titreoos  humor,  nor  of  spoti  or  nkers  of  the  are  from  1,000  to  1,600  fset  m  hei^t.    (See 

comes,  nor  of  hernia  of  the  iris,  nor  of  fps-  OAfm j.  MomrrAnw.^   Nameroos  cascades  are 

mediate  eTacoation  of  the  ^obe.    Depiesnon  met  with  in  California,  which  are  described  in 

is  best  in  children  and  intractable  perwMis;  the  article  Caldobiia.   Intheaonthenipartof 

where  the  eyes  are  small  and  deep  seated,  the  the  American  oMitinent,  the  fsDs  of  Teqnendtfna 

cornea  flat,  or  the  coi^nnctiTa  irritated.   When  are  the  most  prominent    They  are  formed  by 

the  cataract  is  soft  and  the  pnpil  amall  or  adhe-  tbedesoentof  the  river  Fonai  from  the  eleyated 

rent,  extraction  is  best  in  old  penons;  in  adults  plain  of  fianta  ¥k  de  Bogota.    The  height  of 

with  a  larae  anterior  chamber  and  the  eyes  the  fiUls  is  674  feet,  and  the  colmnn  of  rapor 

soond ;  and  when  the  cataract  is  hard  or  mem-  that  rises  fhnn  them  is  visible  at  thedistanoe  of 

branons.    Convex  spectacles  are  neoesaary,  nn*  17  miles.    (SeeBoooTA.)  Among  the  watedUDs 

der  proper  restrictions,  to  supply  the  place  of  of  EuroM.  thatatTrolhistta,  in  Sweden,  is  noted 

the  extracted  crystalline  lensL  as  the  highest  for  the  body  of  water.  In  Sootland 

CATARACT,  the  sadden  ftll  of  a  large  body  th^  occur  fi^uently,  thou^  nsosDy  of  small 

of  water  over  a  precipice.    The  term  cascade  siae,  and  depenaent  for  their  interest  and  beanty 

is  applied  to  a  smaller  bodycf  water  fSiiDing  upon  the  wildnessof  the  suiroondingsoenecy  and 

from  a  great  height.    Rapids  sre  formed  by  the  the  dark  and  rocky  g^ens  throng  which  they 

impetuous  flow  of  water  down  an  inclined  plane  raah.    The  cascadea  in  the  Alps  are  pefhaps 

and  over  rocks.    The  American  rivers  fbmish  among  the  highest  in  the  world.    The  most  re- 

sablime  waterfidls,  especially  those  formed  by  markable  are  the  Evanson,  which  has  a  descent 

the  currents  israing  from  great  lakea.    The  of  upward  of  1,800  feet,  and  the  Oreo,  which 

waters  of  Lake  Superior  at  its  very  outiet  form  has  a  vertical  fall  of  2,400  feet.    Tbe  cataracts^ 

the  falls  of  8t  Mary  (Sanlt  Ste.  Mane).    A  river  or  more  properly  the  ri^ids,  of  the  Nile  are  tJao 

a  mile  wide  descends  in  a  nq>id  current  22  feet  celebrated. 

within  f  of  a  mile.    A  body  of  water,  i^par-       CATARRl^   a    non-inflammatory   diseaao, 

ently  as  Isrge  as  that  which  flows  over  the  characterised  by  an  increased  secretion  of  mi>- 

precipioe  of  Niagara,  rushes  unoeastngly  fitm  cus  fkom  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membranes; 

the  great  reservoir  above,  whirling  and  foaming  the  name  is  popularly  confined  to  disease  of 

among  the  rodn,  and  presenting  an  impaseable  the  membrane  of  the  air-passagesi  but  it  should 

barrier  to  all  modes  of  navigation  except  the  be  extended  to  that  of  the  intestinal,  urinary, 

frail  barks  of  tbe  Indian  and  French  voyageurs.  and  even  genital  mucous  membranes.    In  the 

Among  the  whirlpools  and  eddies  of  these  fsUs  time  of  Hippocrates,  it  was  sopposed  that  the 

the  birch  canoe  glides  like  an  arrow  past  the  secretion  of  catsrrii  was  produced  in  tl^  brain, 

threatening  rocks  the  least  touch  of  which  whence  it  might  escape  by  the  ears,  eyes, 

would  rend  it  in  pieces.    Its  coarse  is  controlled  and  descend  into  the  throat  or  along  the  i 

and  directed  by  the  steady  and  strong  arm  of  cord;  and  some  modem  empirics  have  put 

the  Indian  giving  to  it  a  greater  §peed  than  that  a  slndlsr  idea  as  their  own.    Another  explsna- 

of  the  waters  upon  which  it  is  borne.    The  tion  was  that  a  part  of  the  ingested  l^uids, 

ftUs  are  lost  below  in-  the  smooth  waters  of  rising  in  vapor  to  the  brain,  was  condensed  by 

St.  Mary*s  strait,  and  thenoe  these  pass  tran-  the  arch  of  the  skull,  as  in  the  top  of  a  retort, 

quilly  on  throuffh  the  great  basins  of  Lakes  Ho-  and  reappeared  in  this  fluid  secretion ;  this  was 

ron  and  Erie,  tm  in  the  Niagara  river  they  again  a  frtvonte  theory  of  Qalen.    It  was  not  until 

rn^  impetnoualy  down  the  rapids  which  lead  tiie  time  of  Van  Helmont,  and  after  him  of 

to  the  great  cataract.    This  is  the  most  famous  Schneider,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 

in  tbe  world,  being  the  largeet  body  of  water  that  the  fluid  of  catarrh  was  known  to  be  se- 

precipitated  from  so  great  a  hei^t.    The  fall  creted  by  the  fflsnds  of  the  mucous  membrane, 

on  the  British  side  is  160  feet,  on  the  American  Though  a  lociu  affection,  it  may  be  the  result 

164  feet.    (See  Niaoaba.)  Following  the  course  of  n  constitutional  canse,  as  Sydenham  has 

of  these  waters  through  Lake  Ontario,  their  maintained,  of  many  dysenteries,  diarrhinaa, 

next  sudden  descent  is  in  the  St  Lawrence  river,  and  similar  diseases  of  the  mucons  membrsnes 

where  in  a  distsnce  of  about  9  miles  above  observed  by  him  in  the  fever  <^  1675.    Chil- 

Montreal  occur  a  succession  of  remarkable  rap>  dren  and  adults  of  the  lymphatic  temperament 

ids,  known  by  the  names  Cotesu  du  Lac,  the  are  most  subject  to  catarrh ;  and  it  occarsmost 

Cedars,  Split  Rock,  and  the  Cascades.   Inconse-  fkeqnentiy  in  cold  and  damp  sessons,  accom- 

quenoe  of  the  great  depth  of  the  water,  these  panied  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and 

rapids  are  safely  navigated  by  steamboats  de-  in  individuals  weakened  by  insimcient  food, 

scending  the  river,  their  course  being  controlled,  foul  atr,  and  mental  anxiety ;  it  also  occurs  epi* 

as  is  that  of  the  birch  canoe,  by  giving  to  them  demicaily.    Catarrh  is  rarely  accompanied  by 
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any  constitutional  disturbance ;  the  principal  said  to  be  the  largest  smelting  establishment  in 

symptoms  are  sneezing,  increased  secretion  of  the  United  Stat^  are  situated  here.    One  of 

tears  and  mucus,  and  a  snufSin^  nasal  respira-  the  furnaces  has  turned  out  in  a  single  veek 

lion,  when  it  is  in  the  head ;  m  this  form,  or  the  extraordinary  amount  of  236  tons  of  iron. 
e&ryza^  in  infants,  there  may  be  feverish  symp-        GATA8TK0PHE  (6r.  Koraarpoft^  revolu- 

toms,  and  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing,  tion),  the  change  or  revolution  which  takes  place 

interfering  with  the  act  of  sucking ;   in  older  in  and  terminates  a  dramatic  action.    The  an- 

children,  the  eruptive  diseases  most  commonly  cieut  drama   was  divided  into  the  protasis, 

commence  with  eoryea.    If  in  the  throat,  there  catastasis,  and  catastrophe,  or  the  introduction, 

may  be  wheezing   respiration,  huskiness   or  epitasis,  continuance,  heightening,  and  develops 

hoarseness  of  the  voice,  and  a  sense  of  ftilness  ment  or  conclusion.    The  plot  being  laid  in  the 

from  the  swelling  of  the  membrane.    When  preceding  parts,  and  raised  to  the  highest  degree 

the  disease  extends  to  the  lungs,  it  may  easily  of  intricacy  and  pprtentousness  in  the  catastasis, 

degenerate  into  an  inflammatory  bronchitis,  or  it  became  the  most  difficult  task  for  the  dra- 

prove  dangerous  from  the  mere  accumulation  matic  poet  to  produce  properly  the  catastrophe, 

of  thick  mucus ;  but  it  more  commonly,  espe-  to  introduce  it  as  something  long  expected  and 

dally  in  pld  persons,  takes  on  the  form  of  chronic  foreseen,  or  as  something  disappointing  all  ex- 

bronehorrhda^  with  a  very  profhse  secretion  of  pectation,  and  essentially  untrue  and  incredible, 

colorless  frothy  matter,  requiring  great  effort  To  produce  the  latter  kind  of  catastrophe,  the 

for  its  expulsion.    In  like  manner  the  stomach  Greeks  sometimes  made  use  of  tiie  deu$  ex  ma- 

may  be  affected  in  old  age,  ^ving  rise  to  ehirui^  a  divine  agency  suddenly  introduced  to 

gMtrorrhoMy  without  inflammation,  character-  cut  the  knot  which  the  poet  could  not  untie, 

ized  by  the  vomiting  of  mucous  matter  resem-  In  modem  tragedies  and  higher  comedies,  the 

bling  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  seriously  inter-  catastrophe  is  often  placed  in  the  inward  de- 

fering  with  the  digestive  process.    So,  many  velopment  of  character,  and  is  produced  neces- 

forms  of  diarrhosa  consist  essentially  in  a  catarrh  sarily,  like  the  working  out  of  a  cause,  from  a 

of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  with  an  series  of  preceding  situations.    The  difficulty  of 

unnatural  secretion  of  the  muciparous  glands  devising  catastrophes  which  shall  be  at  the 

of  this  canal    In  many  cases  of  catarrh  of  the  same  time  natural  and  exciting,  is  seen  in  the 

bladder,  the  urine  is  loaded  with  mucus,  and  numerous  dramas  which  abound  in  striking  sit- 

the  state  of  its  membrane  highly  irritable,  with-  nations,  but  which  have  neither  lesthetio  nor 

out  being  positively  inflamed.    Catarrhal  dis-  psychological  significance, 
eases  often  occur  epidemically,  under  the  name       OATAWBA,  a  co.  in  the  W.  central  part  of 

of   catarrhal   fevers,  in  which    there   seems  North  Carolina;  area  250  sq.m.;  pop.  8,862,  of 

to  be  a  morbid  disposition  in  all  the  mucous  whom  1,669  aro  slaves.  It  derives  its  name  from 

membranes  to   secrete  an  excess  of  mucus,  the  Great  Catawba  river,  which  forms  its  N. 

Beside  the  conditions  already  mentioned,  the  and  £.  boundaries.    The  surface  is  diversified, 

genital  mucous  membrane  may  be  affected,  the  soil  fertile,  and  drained  by  the  S.  Catawba 

constituting   some  forms  of   Uueorrhtza  and  river.    Its  productions  in  1850  were  62,190 

hlennorrhma ;  the  conjunctiva  may  also  be  at-  bushels  of  wheat,  66,6T4  of  oats,  865,186  of 

tacked,  giving  rise  to  catarrhal  ophthalmia;  Indian  com,  and  6,086  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There 

some  of  these  conditions,  esi^ecially  the  last  2,  were  2  iron  founderies  and  one  tannery.    Iron 

may  become  contagious,  without  the  usual  spe-  ore  is  abundant.    This  co.  was  formed  from  the 

ciflo  origin.    These  catarrhal  diseases  are  not  N.partof  Lincohiinl842.    Capital,  Newton, 
generally  dangerous ;  but  they  are  apt  to  be-       CATAWBA,  or  Gbeat  Catawba,  a  river  of 

come  chronic  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  rem-  N.  and  S.  Carolina.    It  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 

edy,  when  the  lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  and  in  Burke  co.  of  the  former  state,  fiows  nearly 

genito-urinary  organs  are  affected,  and  espe-  £.  through  the  gold  region  of  1« .  C,  makes  a 

cially  when  occurring,  as  they  often  do,  in  old  bend  to  uie  8.  at  the  W.  border  of  Iredell  co., 

and  debilitated  persons.    The  treatment  of  the  and  enters  8.  C.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little 

mild  forms  lis  entirelv  expectant;  in  the  chronic  Catawba,  about  15  m.  from  Yorkville.^  After 

stages,  the  principal  dependence  is  on  tonics  reaching  Rocky  Mount  in  this  state,  it  takes 

and  stimulants,  especially  quinine,  and  on  local  the  name  of  the  Wateree,  and  ultimately  unites 

applications  of  a  stimulating  and  alterative  with  the  Congaree  to  form  the  Santee.    The 

character  whenever  the  seat  of  Uie  disease  is  length  of  the  Catawba  is  about  260  m. ;  of  the 

directlv  accessible.    They  form  some  of  the  Wateree,  100  m. 

most  obstinate  cases  the  physician  has  to  man-       CATAWBA   WINE.    The  Catawba  grape 

age,  both  from  the  difficulty  of  direct  medica-  was  first  discovered  in  a  wild  condition  about 

tion,  and  from  the  age  and  wetness  of  the  1801,  near  Asheville,  Buncombe  co.,N.C.,  near 

great  migority  of  persons  who  suffer  from  them,  the  head  waters  of  the  Catawba  river.    About 

CATASAUQUA,  a  new  and  thriving  post  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterward  the  grape  was 

borough  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.,  pop.  1,600,   on  found  by  Mgjor  Adluni,  in  a  wden  of  a  Ger- 

the  left  bank  of  the  Lehigh  river,  8  m.  above  man  near  Washington,  Gen.  i>avy,  of  Rocky 

.Ailentown,  contains  a  number  of  churehes,  4  or  Mount,   on   the  Catawba  river,  having  been 

6  hotels,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  a  the  supposed  original  transmitter  of   a  few 

system  of  waterworks.    The  Crane  iron  works,  plants  to  that  city  during  the  period  of  his 
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•eBatonhip,  iome  time  preTioas  ta  1816.  lUjot  laot/Qj  pMMs  off  widi  Uie  earbooie  aM  gv 

Adiom  wrote,  before  his  death,  to  Mr.  Ixwg-  which  » largd  j  genented  m  the  first  or  tiiioib 

wortli,  of  Cincinnati,  who  procured  someof  the  fermeotetioii,  and  io  a  Um  ^wee  in  this  seo- 

WashingtoD  grapee,  and  who  was  the  fint  to  ood  or  gaseoua  fermentatioiL   The  loaaof  flaror 

ezperiment  with  them  on  a  large  scale :  **  I  from  the  first  fermeotatioa  cannot  be  avoided, 

have  done  my  oomtrj  a  greater  benefitin  intro-  but  by  means  of  strong  bottles  and  wdl-tied 

dacing  this  grspe  to   pablic  notice,  than  I  corks,  it  can  be  saved  in  the  second.    At  the 

woold  have  done  if  I  nad  paid  the  national  end  of  about  a  year,  the  fiqaid  has  become  dear, 

debt**    The  wine  prodaced  by  Major  Adlnm  and  a  sediment  has  been  deposited.    To  get  rid 

was  sweet  and  agreeable,  but  siuar  was  added  of  thb  sediment,  the  bottles  are  ^taieed  in  rsdks 

to  the  mnsL    KLr.  Longworth,  however,  ab-  made  to  fit  their  necks  and  shoiuders.,  in^ning 

stained  from  any  admixture  of  sugar  or  spirit,  withcorlu  downward,  and  wdl  shaken  daOy  for 

so  as  to  prodooe   the  pore  fermented  joice  several  weeks,  which  process  works  the  sedi- 

dT  the  grape.     From   Cindniiati   the  grape  meat  down  against  the  cork.    The  wires  and 

coltore  has  spread  along  both  banks  ctf  the  twine  are  then  ent,  and  the  gas  exploding,  blows 

Ohio  to  Pittsborg  and  Cairo,  and  in  a  southerly  itoA   Then  more  sogsr,  for  sweetness,  is  added, 

direction  throni^  Kentncky  and  Tennessee  to  a  new  cork  is  driven  in  snd  tetened,  and  in  a 

Alaihamm^  and  westward  into  IlissoorL    The  few  weeks  the  article  is  ready  for  consumption.*' 

jaice  of  the  grspe  is  mannfactnred  either  into  Among  the  many  other  distingnisbed  cnltivators 

still  wine  or  sparkling  wine ;  the  latter,  which  of  the  Catawba  in  Qndnnati,  most  be  mentioned 

is  most  in  demand,  containing  an  addition  of  Mr.  Robert  Bnchanan,  who  hae  written  a  vahm- 

alcohd.    The  wine  is  mostly  white,  thoo^  Ue  book  on  the  grspe  culture.    The  cost  of 

some  red  wine  is  made.    A  sam|^e  of  Catawba,  a  vineyard  in  the  Ohio  vaDey  is  estimaUd 

7  years  old,  was  proved  to  contain  from  11  to  at  $200  to  $600  per  acre.     One  man  can  at- 

in  per  cent,  of  slcohoL     According  to  the  teodtoSacrefl^andwiththeassbtanceoffaiswi^ 

census  of  1860,  the  total  prodoction  of  all  kinds  and  children  several  more  acres  can  be  added, 

of  wine  in  the  United  States  was  221,249  gal-  beside  raiung  the  necessary  food  for  the  support 

Ions,  showing  an  increase  of  96,616  gallons  over  of  the  fomily.    The  average  yield  in  Ohio  is 

the  production  of  1840.     But  this  increase,  600  gsllons  of  wine  per  acre  in  ordinary  years, 

great  as  it  was^  dwindles  into  insignificsnce  and  frtMn  900  to  900  gallons  infhiitM  years, 

when  compared  with  the  rapid  strides  which  such  as  1848  and  1863. 

the  production  has  made  within  the  last  8  yesrs;  CATBIRD  (mimuM  felicog^  YieillotX  a  Inrd 

the  credit  of  pushing  it  to  its  utmost  extent  of  the  thrush  family,  peculiar  to  North  Amer^ 

being  especially  due  to  the  population  of  Ger-  ica.    It  reoei ves  this  nsme  from  its  weD-known 

men  birth  or  descent  in  the  west  and  norUi-west.  note,  which  resembles  the  mew  of  a  half-grown 

Theannualyieldin  the  Ohio  vaUey  alone  aver-  cat;  this  is  not,  however,  its  only  note;  its 

ages  now  600,000  galknia,  and  in  the  whole  morning  and  ev^iing  song  of  wild  warbling 

country  it  cannot  foU  much  below  2,000,000  melody  is  worthy  of  the  musical  fomily  to 

gallons,  or,  at  90  cents  per  gallon  when  new,  which  it  belongs.    The  catbird  is  foond  frtMn 

below  a  value  of  $1,800,000.    Of  the  600,000  Maine  to  Florida,  making  its  appearance  from 

^Ilons  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cin-  the  south  toward  the  last  of  February,  reaching 

dnnati  in  1866, 40,000  were  made  into  spark-  the   middle   states   about  the   2d   week  in 

ling  wines,  and  the  rest  drunk  in  the  pure  and  April,  and  Kew  EngUnd  about  May  1 ;   it  is 

simple  state.    The  sparkling  Catawba  of  Mr.  one  of  the  few  species  which  fdlow  the  course 

Longwortli^B   cellar  of  1848   was    peculiarly  of  agriculture,  being  rarely  found  frr  from  the 

celebrated  for  its  flavor  and  purity.    The  wine-  hahitati<ms  of  the  fsrmer.     Its  general  form 

houses  of  Mr.  Longworth  in  Cincinnati  have  is  more  slender  and  graceful  than  that  of  the 

been,  for  the  last  9  years,  under  the  direction  American  robin.     Its   plumage   is  soft   md 

of  an  aooomplisbed  wine  chemist  from  Rheims.  blended ;  the  tail  lonff  and  rounded  at  the  tip; 

His  mode  of  preparation  is  thus  described:  ^*In  the  bill  is  black,  sli^tly  arched;  the  general 

the  spring  following  the  pressing  of  the  grapcfl,  color  of  the  upper  plumage  is  bladhsh  gray  or 

the  wine,  which  has  meanwhile  undergone  the  slate  color,  tlie  head,  tail,  and  inner  wel»  of  the 

vinous  fermentation,  by  which  10  or  11  per  qnills  beinff  of  a  brownish  black ;  the  cheeks 

cent  of  alcohol  is  developed,  is  mixed  with  a  and  generu  under  plumage  of  a  deep  blmsh 

small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  put  into  strong  gray,  paler  on  the  abdomen,  -the  nnder  tail 

bottles,  with  the  corks  well  fastened  by  twine  coverts  being  brownish  red  ;    the  outer  tail 

and  wire.     The  sugar  accelerates  a  second  feather  is  transversely  striped  witli  white  on 

fermentation,  which  always  takes  place  about  its  inner  web;  the  plumage  of  the  female  is  of  a 

this  tinae,  and  thus  a  strong  movement  is  pro-  somewhat  paler  tint.    Length  9  inches,  extent 

duced  inside  the  glass,  which  generates  gas  of  wings  12  inches,  length  of  tarsus  l^V  inches 

enough  to  burst  tae  vessels  briskly,  adding  The  nest  is  large,  generally  made  in  bramble 

thereby  considerably  to  the  cost    This  is  called  thickets,  and  constructed  of  twigs  and  briers 

the  gaseous  fermentation,  and  it  renders  the  mixed  with  leaves^  weeds,  and  grass,  lined  with 

drink   more    exhilarating,    more  prickling  on  dark   fibrous   roots   arranged   in    a    circular 

the  tongue,  and  more  fruity.    Tins  last  effect  manner.    The  e^zgs  are  from  4  to  6  in  number, 

results  from  this,  that  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  of  a  greenish  blue  color,  without  spots.    Its 
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food  consists  of  berries  of  the  sweet-gnm,  poke,  Tdiat  liad  been  satd.  It  is  probable  that  the 
and  sumach,  insects,  and  fraits  and  berries  of  early  catechists  followed  no  set  forms,  but  en- 
all  kinds.  It  migrates  daring  the  night  It  is  deavored,  by  catechizing  their  hearers,  to  awaken 
▼ery  lively  in  its  manners,  and  will  follow  with  a  train  of  liionght,  and  then  follow^  it  whither- 
impudence  for  a  considerable  distance  any  in-  soever  it  might  lead.  But  when  the  doctrinal 
truder  on  its  locality,  mewing  as  it  sits  on  a  theology  of  the  church  became  more  strictly 
twig,  jerking  its  tall  from  side  to  side.  It  is  defined,  catechetical  instruction  became  more 
verv  irritaDle,  and  hates  especially  cats  and  dogmatic.  These  compends  have  of  course 
snakes.  Its  attachment  to  its  young  is  very  varied  with  the  variations  of  theological  opin- 
remarkable,  and  it  will  often  feed  and  raise  the  ion  In  different  ages  or  communions.  The 
young  of  other  species.  Jl^side  its  own  agree-  council  of  Trent  in  1545  drew  up  a  form  of  doc- 
able  song,  it  possesses  considerable  imitative  trine,  which  has  been  pretty  closely  followed 
power,  mocking  the  notes  of  other  birds  in  an  since  in  the  catechisms  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
miperfect  manner ;  accordmg  to  Latham,  it  will,  church.  Since  that  time,  although  the  forms 
when  in  a  domesticated  state,  imitate  strains  of  the  diocesan  catechisms  vary,  there  is  a 
of  instrumental  music.  Though  this  bird  is  unanimity  in  their  doctrine  not  found  in  I^ot- 
generaUy  persecuted,  it  deserves  the  kindest  estant  churches.  The  principal  catechisms  of 
treatment  for  its  services  to  the  agriculturist  the  Christian  churches  are  the  catechism  of  the 
in  devouring  wasps,  grubs,  worms,  and  insects,  council  of  Trent,  which  is  a  large  and  elaborate 
which  would  have  destroyed  ten-fold  more  exposition,  intended  rather  as  a  theolo^cal 
growing  fruit  than  it  ventures  to  claim  at  the  thesaurus  for  tJie  clergy  than  as  a  system  of 
season  of  maturity.  Its  flesh  is  good,  but  is  popular  instruction;  the  catechism  of  Luther 
rarely  used  as  an  article  of  food.  (1629) ;  of  Calvin  (1586) ;  the  Heidelberg  cate- 

OATCH,  a  species  of  vocal  compocdtion  of  8  chism  (1668),  on  the  basis  of  which  the  zaric^ 
or  more  parts,  written  in  the  same  clef,  the  catechism  was  drawn  up  (1689)  for  the  Reform- 
performance  of  which  produces  a  very  whimsi-  ed  church  of  Germany ;  the  catechism  of  the 
cal  and  humorous  effect  The  2d  voice  com-  Jesuits,  drawn  up  by  Father  Canisius  (1564) ; 
mences  the  1st  part  when  the  1st  voice  has  that  of  the  Socinians,  published  at  Raoow  (1674 
commenced  the  2d  part,  and  the  8d  voice  com-  and  1608) ;  that  of  the  English  church,  the 
mences  the  1st  part  when  the  2d  voice  has  work  probably  of  Cranmer  (1549),  with  the  ex- 
readied  the  2d  part,  and  the  first  voice  the  8d  ception  of  that  part  which  relates  to  the  sacra- 
part  The  1st  voice  then  begins  the  1st  part  ments,  which  was  added  by  Bishop  Overall  in 
again,  while  the  2d  voice  takes  the  8d  part,  and  the  1st  year  of  James  l.,^fter  the  conference 
the  8d  voice  the  2d  part,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  of  Hampton  court ;  that  of  the  Westminster 
The  catch  is  of  English  origin,  and  catch  dubs,  assembly,  longer  and  shorter  (1648),  which 
for  the  purpose  of  singing  catches  and  glees,  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  Calvinlstic  and  Presby- 
were  formerly  common  in  England ;  one  of  terian  churches,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
which,  of  some  celebrity,  used  to  meet  at  the  United  States ;  and  finally,  tiie  catechism  of 
Thatched  House  tavern,  in  London,  so  far  back  Bossuet,  which  is  in  general  use  in  the  Boman 
as  1762.  Catholic  church  of  France.    There  are  many 

CATEAIT,   Lb,   or   Catbau   Cambr£sis,   a  medisval  writings  and  documents  bearing  the 

French  town,  department  of  Nord,  on  the  river  name  of  catechisms  which  have  recently  been 

Selle,  15  m.  from  Cambrai ;  pop.  8,238.    It  is  much  studied,  and  which  if  collected  together 

well  built,  has  salt  works,  manufactories  of  meri-  would  form  a  work  similar  to  the  collections 

noes,  shawls,  calicoes,  soap,  and  tobacco,  and  is  already  made  of  old  liturgies  and  hymns.    The 

noted  for  producing  a  superior  quality  of  linen  private  or  individual  catechisms  of  German  the- 

thread.  Two  treaties  were  signed  there  on  April  ologiansare  numerous,  and  many  of  them  vo- 

2, 1559,  between  England  and  the  Netherlands  luminous,  departing  from  the  primitive  idea  of 

on  the  one  side,  and  France  and  Scotland  on  the  the  Christian  catechism,  as  an  instrument  for 

other,    and    on   the   following   day  between  popular  and  elementary  instruction. 

France  and  Spain.    Wellington  made  his  head-  CATECHU,  an  extract  of  the  inner  wood  of 

quarters  therein  1815,  and  Marshal Mortier  was  the  acacia  catechu^  small  tree  which  grows 

Dom  there.  abundantly  in  the  East  Indies.    The  drug  had 

CATECHIS1f(Gr.Kiin7xett>,  to  sound  back),  in  long  been  in  use  before  its  origin  was  dis- 

a  general  and  moder&  sense,  an  elementary  text-  covered,  and  had  been  called  terra  Japcnica^ 

book  of  any  science  or  art    More  commonly,  as  it  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  derived 

however,  it  means  a  text-book  for  the  instruc-  from  Japan.    It  is  prepared  by  cutting  off  the 

tion  of  the  catechumens  and  children  of  a  par-  exterior  wood,  ancl  boiling  the  dark-colored 

iflh  or   congregation  in  the  doctrines  of  the  chips  of  the  interior  of  the  trunk  in  water, 

church,  or  we  moral  precepts  of  Christianity.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  the  oonsist- 

The  original  form  of  tnis  instruction  was  oral,  ence  of  sirup,  when  it  is  dried  in  the  sun  in 

by  question  and  answer.    The  j^kustice  was  to  the  form  of  fiat  cakes,  or  moulded  by  pouring 

gather  those  who  needed  instruction  into  some  it  into  earthen  vessebt.    There  are  2  species  of 

snitable  place,  and  there  persons  qualified  either  the  catechu,  one  nearly  black,  the  other  red, 

held  disputations,  or  delivered  dogmatic  lee-  both  said  to  be  the  product  of  the  same  tree, 

tores,  and  then  questioned  the  hearers  upon  There  are  other  varieties,  some  of  which  prob- 
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ably  never  reach  this  oonntry.     Thai  com*  of  them.    Tlie  passage  is  as  follows:  ^  We  must 

mon  in  our  markets  is  the  preparation  above  next  define  the  genera  of  the  categories  in 

described,  and  is  imported  from  Oalontta.    Oat-  which  the  above  named  four  [that  is,  definition, 

echu  has  no  smell,  bnt  is  bitter  to  the  taste,  genas,  propertj,  and  accident]  are  inherent. 

It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  tannin,  which  Kow  these   are   10   in   number :    substance, 

is  soluble  in  alcohol    It  is  employed  in  India  quantity,  quality,  relation,  where,  when,  pou- 

for  tanning  hides,  and  also  as  a  dye  for  cotton  tion,  possession,  action,  passion ;  for  accident 

goods,  and  in  Europe,  in  the  calico  print  works,  and  genua,  and  property  and  definition,  wUl  al- 

In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  tonic  ana  astringent,  ways  be  in  one  of  these  categories,  since  all 

OA'mOEUMEN,  a  term  applied  originally  propositions  Uirough  these  signify  either  what 

to  a  person,  adult  or  otherwiM,  who  was  nn-  a  thing  is,  its  quality  or  Quantity,  or  some  other 

der  a  preparatory  course  of  instruction  pre-  category.    Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  these 

vious  to  admission  to  baptism.     Catechumens  that  ne  who  signifies  what  a  thing  is,  at  one  time 

hfkd  a  particular  place  assigned  them  in  the  signifies  substance,  at  another  quality,  and  at 

church,  and  were  allowed  to  be  present  only  another  some  other  category.    For  when  man 

during  a  part  of  the  service ;  from  tne  other  part  is  proposed,  and  one  says  that  the  thing  pro- 

they  were  warned  to  retire,  a  deacon  crying  out|  posed  is  man,  or  animal,  he  says  what  it  ii^ 

^'Withdraw  in  peace,  ye  catechumens.*'    Of  and  signifies  substance;  but  when  white  color  is 

catechiunens,  there  were  several  degrees  In  the  propoMd,  and  one  aays  that  the  thing  proposed 

church.    The  private  catechumens  might  only  is  white  color,  he  says  what  it  is,  and  signifies 

be  privately  instructed;   the  audienta  might  quality.    So,  also,  if  when  the  magnitude  of  one 

hear  sermons;  \hBarante$  might  take  part  in  cubit  is  proposed,  one  savs  that  what  is  proposed 

the  prayers;  the  eomfetenUi  were  those  who  is  a  cubit  in  size,  he  will  sav  what  it  is,  and  will 

were  ready  to  be  baptized,  and  so  stood  at  the  signify  quantity ;  and  so  of  the  rest    For  each 

threshold  of  commimion.    In  later  times,  the  of  these,  whether  it  be  predicated  of  itself  [that 

term  catechumens  came  to  be  applied  to  the  is,  if  the  definition  of  a  thing  be  predicated  of 

children  who  were  learning  the  catechism,  as  the  thing],  or  if  genus  be  preaicated  of  it 

preparatory  to  confirmation.  [that  is,  if  its  genus  be  affirmed  of  it  as  a  pred- 

CATEGORY  (Or.  Komopui),*  originally,  a  icatel  signifies  what  the  thing  is.''  From 
oharcpe  or  complunt  made  against  any  one,  this  it  would  seem  that  in  the  estimation  of  the 
and  hence  it  came  to  denote  any  thins  that  Stagirite  all  subjects  as  well  aa  predicates  could 
can  be  truly  affirmed  of  a  person  or  a  Uiing;  be  referred  to  these  10  categories;  and  thus 
thus  if  we  say  A  is  B,  B  is  a  category  of  A,  there  would  be  given  to  the  term  categorj 
and  A  is  in  the  cslbgory  of  B.  The  terms  a  still  wider  comprehension  than  we  have  con- 
that  may  thus  be  predicated  or  affirmed  may  templated,  and  we  should  say  that  whatever 
be  olasmed  in  varioua  ways  and  for  various  we  may  speak  of  at  all  must  be  either  gnbstsnoe, 
purposes;  and  the  classes  or  genera  into  which  quantity,  quality,  relation,  place,  time,  position, 
they  are  divided  are  called  categories.  Of  possession,  action,  or  passion ;  and  in  this  view 
these  Aristotle,  the  first  writer  that  attempt-  the  word  category  has  passed  from  signifjing; 
ed  a  classification  of  them,  made  10,  namely :  as  it  did  at  firet,  literally,  only  what  can  be  flf- 
1,  substance  or  essence ;  2,  quantity ;  8,  quali-  firmed  of  a  subject,  and  to  denote  an  ezhaostive 
t^;  4,  relation;  5,  place;  6,  time;  7,  poei-  classification  of  the  subjects  themselves.  Bat 
tion ;  8,  possession ;  9,  action ;  10,  pasmon.  in  either  sense  of  the  word  the  dassification  is 
Thus  if  we  are  speaking  of  a  man,  we  may  incomplete  and  inadequate.  It  has  never  been 
£^ve  his  substance  or  essence,  a  man;  quantity;  found  of  much  use,  though  the  term  has  been 
one;  quality,  ffood;  relation, /ri09ki;  place,  at  of  great  service  as  tf  means  of  discussion,  and 
hmne  ;  time,  yesterday  ;  position,  sitting  down  ;  the  want  of  some  satisfactory  ckssification  has 
poesession,  honing  a  hook;  action,  reading;  been  constantly  pressing  upon  thinkers  and 
passion,  heing  tormented  with  the  noise  ^f  thiU  writers  in  this  department  Considered  as  in- 
dren.  It  is  evident  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  eluding  predicates  only  (since  for  them  it  was 
words  in  italics  may  be  varied  almost  endlessly  in  at  first  designed),  the  classification  is  incomplete 
the  same  category.  Instead  of  man,  the  subject  It  includes  but  very  little  of  what  would  need 
may  be  anv  thing  else  within  the  range  of  to  be  said  of  a  triangle,  or  any  other  matbe- 
thought,  and  instead  of  1  in  the  category  of  matical  figure,  for  eiample;  still  less,  perhaps 
quantity  there  may  be  any  number  whatever;  of  what  should  be  said  of  annere  phenomenon 
and  the  terms  which  are  in  the  same  category,  as  of  intellectual  activity,  a  fiict  of  conscioizsnesS) 
1, 2, 6,  &c.,  dec,  are  said  to  differ  only  in  degree  and  still  less  of  the  attributes  of  mind  or  any 
and  not  in  kind.  Thus  all  those  in  the  cate^ry  other  immaterial  agent.  And  in  reference  to 
of  quantity  must  denote  some  particular  num«  physical  objects  themselves,  it  would  be  difficmt 
her,  and  those  in  the  category  of  time  must  de-  to  say  to  which  of  the  categories,  if  to  any  of 
note  some  particular  time.  It  is  evident  from  them,  our  predicate  would  belong  when  speak- 
the  passage  in  which  this  enumeration  of  the  ing  of  the  cauig  of  any  obiect  or  phenomenon, 
categories  is  given  ("Topics,"  book  i.,  chap,  ix.),  Or  again,  if  we  were  wishing  to  speak  of  the 
that  Aristotle  had  in  mind  chiefly  if  not  exclu-  results  of  a  chemical  analysis,  it  would  be  dim- 
aively  objects  of  sight  or  sense-perception,  and  cult  if  not  impossible  to  find  any  one  of  these  cat- 
classifies  the  predicates  that  might  be  affirmed  egories  within  which  to  express  our  thoughts.— 
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Sensible  of  these  difficnlties,  Kant  prcyposed  a  limitations  and  distinctive  characteristics  ;  in 
new  classification  of  the  categories.  He  seems  the  8d,  whatever  may  be  accidental  to  it,  and 
to  have  thought  that  the  resmt  conld  be  much  so  different  at  different  times  withoat  changing 
more  effecti^lj  accomplished  if  we  take  for  its  identity,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  enter 
oar  starting  point,  not  predicates  as  Aristotle  into  science  properly  so  called ;  in  the  4th,  tJie 
had  done,  but  the  fundamental  laws  and  con-  quantity,  whether  discrete,  as  the  number,  as 
ditions  under  which  cognition  takes  place ;  since  1,  2,  &c.,  or  continuous  quantity,  as  finite,  large, 
it  is  obvious  that  only  those  properties,  relations,  small,  infinite,  &c.;  and  finally,  the  relations  of 
&C.,  of  any  object  by  means  of  which  we  have  an  object  in  time,  as  fixed  by  its  antecedents  and 
cognized  it,  can  be  affirmed  of  it  in  any  act  of  consequents,  causes  and  effects.  Of  course  tliere 
the  judgment.  These  categories  (of  the  under-  are  some  of  these  categories  into  which  some  ob- 
standing,  as  Kant  would  regard  them)  he  di-  jects  will  never  fall,  as,  for  example,  a  mathemat- 
vided  into  4  species  with  8  varieties  in  each,  ical  figure  cannot  fall  into  the  8d  or  5th,  as 
thus  making  12  categories  in  all.  Eant  thought  no  matter  that  is  truly  accidental  to  it  enters 
that  the  fundamental  ground  of  Aristotle^s  error  into  the  discussion  of  such  a  figure ;  nor  do  we 
lay  in  his  method,  the  dpoiteriori^  and  that  if  speak  of  it  in  relation  to  its  cause  or  its  effects, 
we  would  succeed  we  must  deduce  the  catego-  since  it  is  not  considered  as  an  objective  reality 
ries  from  the  d  priori  forms  of  thought  These  at  all. — Still  another  clasdfication  of  categories 
he  thought  could  best  be  found  in  the  act  of  of  great  practical  value  may  be  ^ven,  based 
judgment,  and  from  them  he  would  derive  the  npon  the  quality  of  the  term  by  which  the  sub- 
conditions  of  cognition.  Now  of  Judgments  ject  is  denoted.  Thus,  if  the  subject  be  a  nega- 
there  are  4  species  with  8  varieties  in  each,  tive  term,  we  can  affirm  of  it  only  negative 
namely :  predicates ;  if  a  privative,  we  can  affirm  only 
L  Quanmv.  «.  0«iwy.      sl  MMon.  4  ModaUHf.  the  o^iia  of  the  proximate  genus^  with  a  de- 

(l)SlnguUir.     (1)  AiBrmatiTe.  (1)  Categoric  (1)  Probtexnat-  ^}^  ^^  SOllie  of  the  properties  of  itS  species. 

ical.  Among  positive  terms  we  have  1st  the  abstract 

(B)  PhxraL       (2)  Negattva.    («)Hjrpothet.  (2)  Aaeerttye.  ^^  ^\^q  concrete.    The  abstract  are  either  (1) 

(«)  UnivemL  (8)  Indefinite.   (8)Di^anc-     (JftNeceeaary.  general,  denoting  a  genus,   or  (2)  individual, 

tive.  denoting  the  abstract  conception  of  a  single 
Hence,  in  the  opinion  of  Kant,  there  must  be  a  property,  as  whiteness.  Of  neither  of  these  can 
corresponding  condition  of  cognition  for  each  we  predicate  any  terms  implying  their  concrete 
of  these  varieties  of  judgments,  and  consequent-  existence,  their  quantitv  or  extent,  their  divis- 
ly  a  category  or  class  of  predicates  for  each :  ibility,  cause  or  effect,  &c.,  since  all  these  things 
1,  Quantity,  as  (1)  one,  (2)  some,  (8)  all ;  2,  can  belong  only  to  concrete  and  therefore  sub- 
quality,  as  (1)  real,  (2)  unreal,  (8)  partly  both,  stantial  realities^  Concrete  terms  m(^  be 
that  is,  limited,  or  real  within  certain  lunits;  8,  either  (1)  individual  or  (2)  collective.  Thus, 
relation,  ns  (1)  substance  and  property  or  in-  congress,  which  is  a  collective  term,  is  as  really 
herenoe,  (2)  cause  and  effect  or  dependence,  or  a  concrete  reality  as  any  one  of  the  men  who 
(8)  reciprocal  action  (Wechaelvyirkung) ;  ana  4,  arc  members  of  that  whole.  And  yet  it  holds 
modality,  (1)  possible  or  impossible,  (2)  being  of  all  collective  wholes  that  some  things  may  be 
and  non-being,  and  (8)  necessity  and  accidence,  predicated  of  them  which  cannot  be  predicated 
M.  Victor  Oousin  has  complained  of  this  classi-  of  anv  individual  member  or  part  taken  indi- 
fication  as  unsatisfactory ;  and,  in  fact,  it  does  vidnally,  nor  yet  of  them  all  taken  generally  or 
not  seem  to  have  answered  any  such  purpose  as  as  a  genus ;  and  so,  conversely,  preoicates  may 
its  author  evidently  expected  of  it.  Cousin  be  amrmable  of  each  member  taken  senaratel v 
thinks  that  the  primary  classes  of  categories,  as  which  cannot  be  afiirmed  of  them  taken  coi- 
derived  d  priori  according  to  Kant's  notion,  lectively:  e.  ^.,  each  member  of  congress  is  a 
are  but  two,  the  one  called  variously  and  under  man,  and  may  be  a  Christian  ;  congress  is 
the  alternate  conceptions  of  substance,  cause,  neither  a  man  nor  a  Christian.  Then,  finally, 
infinite,  absolute,  &c.,  and  the  other  under  the  the  subject  may  denote  (1)  merely  a  subjective 
correlative  terms  property  or  phenomenon,  reality,  or  a  conception  which  exists  only  in  the 
effect,  finite,  relation  or  condition,  &c.  But  this  mind,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  triangle,  a  ourcle| 
classification  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  &c. ;  or  (2)  it  may  denote  an  objective  realit^ 
primary  object  which  Aristotle  had  in  view,  which  exists  out  of  the  mind,  and  as  such  is 
and  which  was  still  a  controlling  motive  with  cognized  by  tlie  mind  itself.  In  this  case  our 
£ant,  namely,  some  classification  of  predicates  cli^sification  would  be  based,  like  that  of  Kant's, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  processes  of  not  upon  an  d  poiteriori  classification  of  the 
investigation,  discussion,  and  reasoning.  Dr.  predicates  as  actually  observed  in  use  (for  no 
Wilson,  in  his  ** Logic''  (part  ii.  chap.  4),  has  such  classification  is  or  even  can  be  complete 
divided  all  predicates  into  6  classes  or  catego-  and  satisfiictory),  but  upon  the  d  priori  condi- 
ries,  namely :  1,  essentia ;  2,  differentia ;  8,  a&-  tlons  of  cognition  as  indicated  by  the  processes 
cidents ;  4^  quantity ;  and  5,  cause  or  effect  of  cognition  and  the  formation  of  conceptions 
In  the  1st  he  includes  all  the  properties  c^  the  and  the  terms  to  represent  them.  And  it  is 
proximate  genns,  and  so  of  aU  tne  higher  genera,  obvious  that  if  this  classification  should  be  fol- 
which  gives  the  essence  of  a  thing ;  in  the  2d,  lowed  out  it  would  determine  for  us  d  priori 
the  differentia  of  the  species,  which  gives  its  what  may  be  affirmed  of  any  given  subject,  and 
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•0  gire  assnranoe  of  completenoas  in  the  retalta  for  a  seoare  hold.     The  bodjr  is  soinetimeB 

6i  onr  inTestigations,  and  of  certaint j  in  our  Bmooth,  at  others  hairj,  and  even  spin j ;  these 

reasonings  and  discnssions.  eztemid  appendages,  whether  for  ornament  or 

CATEL,  Ohablxs  Simoit,  a  French  mnsician,  defenoe^are  shed  with  the  skin  hefore  the  popa 

born  Jane,  1778,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  29, 1830.  state.     Where  the  midfle  portion  of  the  body  is 

He  was  one  of  the  first  professors  appointed  to  unprovided  with  feet,  the  caterpillar  adopts  the 

the  conservatory  of  mnsic  in  Paris,  and  is  the  arched  or  loo[>ed  manner  of  walking,  so  fiimil- 

anthor  of  a  number  of  musical  works,  of  which  iarl  j  known  in  the  common  canker  worm ; 

his  TraiU  ^harmonie  is  the  best.  these  species  are  hence  called  spanners^  loop- 

OAT£L,Fbakz,  a  German  artist,  bom  in  Ber-  ers,  surveyors,  and  geometers;  some,  when 
liiif  Feb.  22,1778,  died  in  Rome,  Dec.  19,  1856.  in  a  state  of  repose,  tx  themselves  by  the 
His  earliest  efforts  were  designs  for  illustrated  hind  legs  only,  and  project  in  a  rigid  con- 
almanacs.  He  then  painted  In  oil  and  water  dition  from  branches,  which  thev  then  much 
colors,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Rome  in  1812.  resemble  in  direction,  form,  and  color ;  the 
Overbeck,  Bchadow,  and  Cornelius  gave  him  power  of  remaining  thus  immovable  for  hours 
much  encouragement,  and  he  painted  nistorical  at  a  time  must  be  due  to  a  muscular  force  of 
and  genre  pieces,  and  landscapes.  During  a  which  we  have  no  idea  in  vertebrated  animals; 
residence  in  8icily,  about  the  year  1818.  he  the  species  which  have  8  to  10  intermediate  feet 
painted  a  large  number  of  views  of  Mount  Etna,  walk  by  short  steps,  in  a  continuous  worm*like 
and  other  prominent  places  on  the  ishmd.  He  manner.  Some  smooth  caterpillars,  as  those 
died  rich,  directing  his  fortune  to  be  invested  of  the  sphinx  moth  (commonly  called  potato 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  artists.  wonn),  have  a  spine  or  thorn  upon  the  top  of 

CATENARY,  the  curve  formed  by  a  chain  the  last  segment  of  the  body,  directed  backward 

hanging  from  two  points,  not  in  the  same  ver-  and  curved ;  though  this  looks  like  and  has 

ticafline.  been  considered  an  offensive  or  defensive  weap- 

C ATERPHLAR,  the  common^  name  of  the  on,  its  softness  is  such  that  it  conld  inflict  no 

larvfBoflepidopterousinsects,  including  butter-  wound.    The  larvssof  some  of  the  hymenop- 

flies  and  moths.    Caterpillars  vary  greatlv  in  terous  insects,  as  of  the  saw  flies  {tentkreiinr 

form  and  appearance,  as  mav  be  judged  from  «(2ai),  resemble  caterpillars  both  in  form  and 

the  fsct  that  about  600  species  are  known  in  habits ;   but  these  raise   caterpillars   may  be 

New  England  alone,  and  probably  many  are  yet  distinguished  bv  their  creater  number  of  legs 

unknown.    The  body  is  compiled  of  18  seg-  (18  to  22),  and  by  the  absence  of  the  numerous 

ments;  the  1st  constitutes  the  head,  contain-  hooks  in  their  prop  legs ;  tlie  larvso  of  other  in- 

ing  the  jaws  and  oral  appendages ;  the  2d,  8d,  sects,  having  the  same  number  of  segments,  are 

and  4th  form  the  thorax  of  the  future  insect,  scaly  and  not  soft  and  membranous.     On  each 

and  the  remamiuff  ones  make  up  the  abdomen*  side  of  the  body  are  9  oval  apertures,  spiracles, 

The  head  is  rounded,  and  of  a  harder  consist-  or  etigmata^  situated  in  the  2d,  5th,  and  fc^ow- 

ence  than  the  body ;  on  each  side  are  6  very  ing  segments  to  the  12th,  provided  with  valves; 

smdl  ocelliy  or  simple  eyes,  with  a  very  convex  these  communicate  directly  with  the  internal 

cornea  and  a  spherical  crystalline  lens,  2  short  respiratory  organs,  which  are  in  the  caterpiDar 

antennas,  and  a  month,  with  strong  jaws  mov-  branching  tubes ;  in  the   perfect  insect^  the 

ing  transversely ;  the  mandibles  are  hard,  for  traches  are  dilated  into  an  immense  number  of 

breaking  up  the  food,  while  the  maxillss  are  vedcles  permeating  every  part  of  the  body. 

soft  and  adapted  rather  for  holding  it;  in  the  The  intestine  is  short  and  straight    The  nervous 

middle  of  the  lower  lip  is  a  conical  tube,  through  system  is  a  series  of  ganglia  connected  by  cords, 

which  issue  the  silken  threads  from  which  their  one  for  each  segment,  in  the  perfect  insect  the 

nests  and  cocoons  are  made,  and  their  suspen-  greater  part  of  it  beinff  concentrated  in  the  head 

80iy  fibres ;  a  viscid  fluid,  enclosed  in  2  long  and  thorax.    Caterpmars  vary  greatly  in  size ; 

and  slender  bags,  is  poured  out  through  the  the  mean  may  be  taken  at  an  inch,  those  much 

** spinneret**  in  a  fine  stream,  and  hardens  into  exceeding  this  being  large,  while  those  much 

silk  on  contact  with  the  air.    The  segments  of  below  it  may  be  considered  small;  those  which 

the  body  are  very  nearly  equally  developed ;  have  only  8  feet  in  all  are  the  smallest,  and  are 

the  2d,  Sd,  and  4th  have  each  a  pair  of  tapering,  generally  the  moths'  caterpillars.    The  aze  of 

jointed  l^s,  covered  with  a  shelly  skin  and  a  caterpillar  compared  to  that  of  the  egg  is  very 

ending  wiUi  a  little  claw ;  these  are  the  rudi-  great>,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  ^wth  is  truly 

ments  or  cases  of  the  future  limbs,  and  are  astonishing;  there  is  no  large  animal  at  all  com- 

the  true  organs  of  locomotion ;  some  of  the  parable  to  it  for  voracity,  for  some  species  will 

other  segments  are  furnished  with  soft,  joint-  eat  in  24  hours  more  than  double  their  own 

less,  fleshy,  and  contractile  legs,  called  prop  weight;  though  less  voracious  than   locusts, 

legs,  which  disappear  with  the  larval  condition,  they  are  quite  as  destructive  from  their  greater 

being  onlv  prolongations  of  the  external  cover-  fecundity  and  their  wider  distribution  over  the 

ing  and  shed  with  it,  like  the  nails  and  claws  of  vegetable  world.  According  to  Count  Dandolo, 

the  higher  animals;  the  abdominal  legs  vary  in  the  common  silkworm,  during  the  30  days  in 

number  from  4  to  10,  and  nre  provided,  around  which  it  attains  its  full  size,  increases  in  length 

the  margin  of  the  sole,  with  rows  of  minute  from  1  to 40  lines  and  in  weight  from  y^  to  about 

hooks  capable  of  such  direction  as  is  necessary  95  grains ;  during  this  period^  therefore,  it  has 
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increaeed  0,600  times  in  weight,  and  has  eaten  inentlj  beantifoL  ,  Some  species  herd  togsther 
60,000  times  its  weight  of  food.  The  caterpillar  in  great  numbers,  oonstmcting  their  sUken 
of  the  privet  hawk  moth  on  leaTins  the  egg  habitations  in  common ;  others  live  solitary, 
weighs  abont  ^V  o^  ^  gnAu^  and  at  the  end  of  exposed  to  light  and  air,  or  protected  in  rolled 
82  &78,  when  it  has  acquired  its  mazimnm  si2e  leaves  or  silken  sheaths ;  others  burrow  in  the 
it  has  been  known  to  weigh  142  grains,  and  to  ground,  or  conceal  themselves  in  the  stems  of 
measure  over  4  inches  in  length,  thus  increasing  plants  and  the  pulpy  substance  of  leaves.  The 
more  than  11,800  times  its  original  weight,  caterpillars  which  live  in  one  nest  all  come  fW>m 
According  to  Lyonnet  Uie  larva  of  one  of  the  the  eggs  of  a  single  insect,  and  are  grenenilly 
carpenter  moths  {eoum  Ugniperda,  Fabr.,  or  hatched  on  the  same  day ;  from  200  to  700  may 
genus  xyletUet  of  Newman),  during  the  8  years  thus  be  found  together,  and  may  remain  so 
in  which  it  is  supposed  to  remain  in  the  cater-  through  thechrysiuis  condition,  or  may  separate 
pillar  state,  increases  72,000  times  its  first  at  different  periods  of  life ;  some,  though  liv- 
weigbt  by  a  great  accumulation  of  fat  for  its  ing  in  ^eat  numbers  on  the  same  tree,  are  soli- 
natrimentinthe  pupa  and  perf^t  states.  Most  tary  with  respect  to  each  other,  peHbrming  no 
caterpillars  feed  on  vegetable  substances,  the  work  in  common;  the  most  soutary  are  the 
leaves,  flowers,  roots,  buds,  seeds,  and  even  the  leaf-rollers,  which  are  also  the  most  remarkable 
wood  of  plants ;  many  domestic  pests  gnaw  for  their  vivacity.  For  the  mechanism  of  the 
woollens  and  furs,  leather,  and  fatty  substances ;  various  abodes  of  caterpillars  the  reader  is  refer- 
while  some  are  quite  exclusive  in  their  diet^  red  to  the  works  of  l£§anmur,  Latreille,  Kirby 
others  are  more  indiscriminate  feeders.  When  and  Spence,  and  other  practical  entomologists, 
they  are  very  numerous,  scarcely  any  plant  The  attitudes  assumed  by  caterpillars  when  at- 
escapes  their  attacks,  and  at  such  times  their  tempts  are  made  to  catch  them  are  characteristic 
ravoges  are  deplorable,  reducing  trees  in  mid-  of  species  in  many  cases;  some  roll  themselves 
summer  to  their  winter  leafless  livery.  Plants  into  a  ring  and  remain  as  if  dead,  the  hairy  ones 
with  acrid  Juices  are  the  favorite  food  of  some  resembling  little  hedgehogs;  others  &11  instantly 
species,  and  the  nettle  and  other  spiny  shrubs  to  the  ground  and  try  to  escape  by  rapid  flight; 
are  the  natural  habitats  of  many  smooth  and  some  attempt  to  defend  themselves  by  vanous 
tender-skinned  varieties.  Most  feed  on  the  motions  of  tneir  bodies.  The  mode  of  marching 
exterior  of  plants,  but  some  of  the  most  destruo*  adopted  by  the  "  processionary  caterpillars"  is 
tive  and  most  delicate  live  in  the  interior  of  veryremarkable;  these  live  in  society,  and  when 
branches  and  steins.  The  sweetest  fruits,  as  they  quit  their  nest  they  go  in  a  regular  pro- 
pears,  plums,  and  apples,  ripen  and  &11  prema-  cession,  a  single  caterpillar  first  and  the  others 
turely^  the  abodes  of  caterpillars ;  plums  are  in  single  file,  or  2,  8,  and  4  abreast ;  the  line  is 
especially  liable  to  be  thus  inhabited,  while  the  so  peHect  in  the  columns,  that  the  head  of  one 
peiEush  and  apricot  are  free  from  all  larvffi;  it  has  is  never  beyond  that  of  another  in  the  row; 
been  observed  that  a  single  fruit  rarely  contains  following  their  leader,  stopping  when  he  stops, 
more  than  a  single  caterpillar,  the  second  inhabi-  they  make  journeys  from  tree  to  tree  in  search 
tant,  if  there  be  one,  being  the  larva  of  some  of  food,  returning  to  their  nest  in  the  same 
other  order  of  insects.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  order ;  they  form  their  ranks,  march,  and  halt, 
other  grains  are  infe^d  by  small  caterpillars,  with  the  precision  of  soldiers ;  when  several 
which  gnaw  away  the  whole  interior  without  nests  are  in  the  same  wood,  the  spectacle  of 
any  external  perceptible  trace,  so  that  an  appa-  tiiese  creeping  battalions,  issuing  forth  and 
rently  sound  heap  may  be  only  a  collection  of  returning  at  the  same  hour,  is  exceedingly  inter- 
uselesi  skins ;  a  single  grain  contains  just  the  esting*  the  processions  generally  take  place 
Quantity  of  provision-  necessary  for  the  trans-  towii^  night.  Another  species,  common  in 
lormationof  the  insect  Another  example  of  the  pine  forests  and  living  together,  walks  in  pro- 
instinct  of  the  lepidoptera  is  seen  in  the  fact  of  cession  in  single  file,  often  very  long,  the  head 
tl&eir  depositiuff  their  eggs  on  the  parts  of  the  of  each  in  contact  with  the  tail  of  the  one  in  ad- 
I^ant  which  wiU  furnish  an  easily  accessible  sup-  vance;  they  defile  in  a  straight  line,  or  in  a 
ply  of  food  to  the  caterpillar  when  it  is  hatched ;  variety  of  graceful  curves ;  they  sometimes  go 
their  eggs  are  found  glued  to  fruits,  and  to  flow-  to  great  distances  from  the  nest,  always  with 
ers  that  are  to  produce  fruits,  between  the  very  the  same  slow  and  grave  step,  following  exactly 
petals,  so  that  the  young  find  themselves  sur-  their  leader;  they  return  to  the  nest  by  the  same 
rounded  bv  an  immediate  supply.  Caterpillars  path,  which  they  find  not  by  the  sense  of  eight 
are  remarkable  for  the  eagerness  with  which  out  of  touch ;  the  path  of  exit  is  covered  as  they 
some  species  will  feed  upon  their  fellows,  in  go  by  a  silken  tap^ry,  and  they  return  upon  the 
preference  to  vegetable  substances  in  profusion  same  delicate  carpet,  however  tortuous  may 
around  them.  D^erent  species  select  different  have  been  their  way.  In  the  article  BrTrxsFLT, 
times  of  day  for  feeding;  some  eat  at  all  hours,  it  was  mentioned  that  caterpillars  change  their 
some  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  others  skins  several  times  before  attaining  their  perfect 
only  at  night;  a  knowledge  of  these  habits  is  state,  spinning  for  themselves  a  sort  of  cocoon 
of  great  advantage  for  the  easy  destruction  of  of  silk,  interwoven  with  hairs  of  their  own,  with 
manv  pests  of  the  vegetable  garden.  Though  bits  of  leaves,  and  even  with  particles  of  earth, 
gen^dly  disgusting  objects,  the  contrast  and  snspendinff  tiiemsdves  by  silken  threads,  or 
briUiancy  of  Sie  colors  in  some  of  them  are  em-  buiying  ^emselves  in  the  ground;  the  reader 
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is  referred  to  that  article,  p.  157.    Those  lepi-  lina,  Flonda,  and  the  Bahama  LJands.'^    The 

doptera  which  pass  tbe  winter  in  the  egg,  live  figures  were  etched  hj  himself  from  his  own 

in  the  oatorpillar  form  daring  a  part  of  the  paintings,  and  the  colored  copies  were  ezecoted 

•nmmer ;  the  eggs  are  protected  against  cold  bj  under  his  own  inspection.    In  this  work,  which 

the  shell  and  by  the  sheltered  or  sabterraDean  has  been  twice  republished,  were  found  the  first 

situations  in  which  they  are  placed ;  others  pass  descriptions  of  several  plants  which  are  now 

the  winter  as  caterpiliiurs,  concealing  themselves  cultivated  in  all  European  gardens.    Oatesby 

under  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees,  or  descend-  was  a  member  of  the  royal  sodety,  and  the 

ing  deep  into  the  ground  where  the  cold  can-  author  of  a  paper  on  the  **'  Birds  of  Passage " 

not  reach  them;  the  social  varieties  retire  to  in  the  ^*  Philosophical  Transactions.''  His  name 

their  warm  and  water-proof  nests ;  these  come  has  been  perpetuated  by  Gronovius,  in  the 

fortih  in  the  spring  quite  well  grown,  but  most  plant  called  C(Ueab<Ba. 

pass  the  winter  in  the  form  of  chrysalis,  in  pro-  CATFISH,  one  of  the  malacopterffffU  or  soft- 
teoted  or  in  open  situations ;  a  few  pass  this  rayed  fishes,  of  the  fitmily  sUurida^  and  of  the 
season  as  perfect  insects.  The  natural  enemies  genus  pimdodu9  of  Cuvier;  characterized  by 
of  caterpillars  are  numerous;  almost  all  insect-  a  smooth  palate,  the  palatic  bones  often  hav- 
ivorous  birds  and  poultry  devour  them  eagerly ;  ing  teeth,  but  with  no  oand  of  teeth  parallel  to 
other  insects  not  unfrequently  feed  upon  them ;  those  of  the  upper  jaw ;  the  head  ornamented 
and  little  maggots  developed  in  their  bodies  from  with  8  fleshy  barbules ;  skin  naked.  Dr.  Storer 
the  eggs  of  iSe  ichnewnanidm  cause  thousands  describes  16  species  as  occurring  in  the  fresh- 
to  perish  prematurely.  In  the  northern  states  water  streams  and  lakes  of  North  America,  and 
there  are  about  1,000  different  kinds  of  butter-  there  are  about  60  in  various  parts  of  the 
flies  and  moths;  as  each  female  lays  from  200  world. — The  common  catfish,  or  homed  pout 
to  600  eggs,  these  species,  from  a  single  female  (P.  eatui^  Linn.)  is  one  of  the  most  corn- 
each,  would  on  an  average  produce  in  a  year  mon  fishes  of  our  rivers,  and  is  by  many  pre* 
800,000  caterpillars ;  if  one-half  of  these  were  ferred  as  an  article  of  food  to  all  otiier  fin- 
femsles,  the  second  generation  would  be  45  mil-  yiatile  species  except  the  pickerel ;  spedm^s 
lions,  and  the  third  6,760  millions;  with  such  are  occasionally  met  with  weighing  }  of  a 
fecundity  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  de-  pound.  Length  7  to  9  inches ;  color  dusky,  sl- 
structive  powers  of  caterpillars  must  be  very  most  black  on  the  head  and  back,  lighter  on 
great  The  work ofDr.  Harris  on  "The  Insects  tbe  sides,  and  white  beneath,  in  front  of  the 
Injurioos  to  Vegetation,"  under  the  head  of  ventral  fins,  which  are  behind  the  pectorals. 
**  Lepidoptera,'*  gives  an  extended  and  valuable  Upper  jaw  longer;  tail  nearly  even  and  round- 
account  of  the  ravages  of  caterpillars  in  Amer-  ed;  head  smooth  and  fiattened ;  skin  naked 
ica,  particularly  in  New  England ;  to  this  are  and  covered  with  a  mucous  secretion.  It  has 
referred  those  specially  interested  in  the  subject.  2  fieshy  barbules  on  the  top  of  the  head  be- 
Alluding  to  laws  in  France  and  Belgium  which  tween  the  snout  and  eye ;  at  the  angle  of 
require  the  people  to ''uncaterpillar"  their  gar-  the  upper  jaw  are  2  thick  fleshy  barbules, 
densandorchai^  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine,  he  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  pectoral  fins; 
thinks  similar  regulations  might  be  enacted  here  and  there  are  4  others  under  the  lower  jaw. 
with  advantage,  or  at  least  that  the  states  might  The  mouth  is  capacious.  There  are  2  blunt 
offer  a  respectable  bounty  for  caterpillars  by  the  spines  midway  between  the  eye  and  the  open- 
quart,  thus  affording  remunerative  and  highly  ing  of  the  gills ;  the  1st  ray  of  the  1st  dorsal 
useful  employment  to  children  and  otherwise  fin  is  strongly  spinous;  the  2d  dorsal  is  fatty; 
idle  persons.  Many  destructive  caterpillars  will  the  pectoral  fins  have  also  a  serrated  epine; 
be  alluded  to  under  the  articles  Hawk  Moth  these  spines  become  fixed  and  immovable  at 
and  MoTK,  and  under  the  popular  names  of  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  serve  as  formidable 
the  most  noted  species.  defensive  weapons.  Varieties  sometimes  occur 
CATESBT,  Mask,  an  English  artist  and  nat-  in  this  genus  without  ventral  fins,  and  such 
urslist,  born  in  1679,  died  in  London  toward  have  been  described  as  a  new  genus,  pimap- 
1750.  Having  first  studied  the  natural  sciences  terru.  This  species  is  the  most  common  one 
at  London,  he  afterward  repaired  to  Virginia,  in  the  New  England  and  middle  states,  and  is 
and  remained  in  America  7  years,  returning  to  found  in  the  great  lakes  and  along  the  Atlantic 
England  in  171 9  with  a  rich  collection  of  plants,  states  from  Maine  to  Florida.  It  prefers  muddy 
Encouraged  to  revisit  America,  he  arrived  in  bottoms,  as  do  all  the  species  of  the  genus. — 
South  Carolina  in  1722,  explored  the  lower  The  great  lake  catfish  (jpimelodui  ntffriooM^ 
parts  of  that  state,  and  afterward  lived  for  some  Lesueur)  is  from  2  to  4  feet  long,  weighing 
time  among  the  Indians  about  Fort  Moore,  800  from  6  to  80  pounds ;  it  is  found  in  Lakes  Erie 
miles  up  Savannah  river;  after  which  he  contin-  and  Ontario.  This  is  of  a  deep  olive  brown 
ued  his  researches  through  Georgia  and  Florida,  color,  and  has  the  tail  forked.  Other  species 
After  spending  8  years  upon  the  continent,  he  are  tbe  Huron  catfish  (P.  eoen^mu,  !mdi.), 
visited  the  Bahsma  Islands,  constantiy  occu-  10  inches  long,  found  in  Lake  Huron ;  north- 
pied  in  delineating  and  collecting  botanical  and  ern  catfish  (P.  borealiB,  Rid).),  80  inches  long, 
ecological  oliijects.  He  returned  to  England  in  found  in  the  northern  regions ;  the  white 
1726,  and  issued  in  1780  the  Ist  volume  of  his  catfish  (P.  aJhidu^  Lesueur),  of  a  w^ish 
great  work  on  the  ^  Natural  History  of  Caro-  ash  color,  12  to  16  inches  long^  from  Dela- 
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ware ;    the  mudfish  (P.  pumtulaHu^  Onv.),  place  of  their  labor.    The  membranes  are  sd1>- 

2  to  8  feet  long,  of  a  brown  color  spotted  with  jeoted  to  numerous  different  processes,  lasting 

black,   from    Louisiana.     Among   the   large  several  days,  to  thoroughly  dean  them.    Tliey 

species  found  in  the  Ohio  riyer  and  its  trlbuta-  are  exposed  to  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  to 

ries  are  the  P.  mneru  (Lea.),  2  to  8  feet  long;  purify  them,  and  are  slit  and  twisted  into  differ- 

P.  fwrtatut  (Les.),  1  to  4  feet  long ;  P.  cupreus  ent  azed  cords  according  as  they  are  designed 

(Baf.),  1  to  4  feet  long ;  P.  limanu,  P.  earule*'  for  musical  strings,  whip  cords,  hatters'  cords, 

MTif  and  P.  <Danth<MiphdbuM, — ^The  catfish  are  or  dookmakers'  cords.    They  are  then  dyed, 

slug^h  in  their  movements,  securing  their  and  afterward,  as   they  are  stretched  upon 

prey  rather  by  stratagem  than  by  swiftness,  frames,  dried  and  hardened  by  exposure  to  a 

The  female  moves  about  with  her  young,  like  temperature  of  180^  to  200°.    Lastly,  they  are 

a  hen  with  her  brood.     Though  their  flesh  cut  off  and  coiled  up  for  sale.    The  English  fail 

is  generally  esteemed  in  the  coimtry  and  on  to  make  good  musical  strings.    Theirs  have  not 

the   western    rivers,  it   is    very  insipid    to  the  strength  of  the  Italian  strings,  and  the 

persons  accustomed  to  salt-water  fishes.    Oat-  smaller  ones  are  frequently  fractured  before 

fish  is  a  name  applied  to  other  species  of  dif-  they  can  be  brought  to  the  proper  pitch.    The 

ferent  genera,  and  among  others  to  the  ferodous  cause  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  fatness  of 

anarrhicaB  Input  (Linn.),  more  properly  called  the  English  sheep,  the  intestines  of  lean  ani- 

wolf-fish.  mals  being  much  stronger ;  in  this  respect  the 

OATGUT,  the  intestines  of  sheep  and  other  Italian  sheep  have  a  dedded  advantage.    Otto, 

animals,  dried  and  twisted,  used  for  strings  of  in  his  '*  Treatise  on  the  Violin,"  says  that  the 

musical  and  other  instruments.    How  this  name  best  strings  are  those  from  Milan,  sold  by  the 

came  to  be  applied  to  the  strings  it  designates  name   of  Roman  strings,  and  as   these  are 

so  one  can  explain.    Shakespeare  in  an  old  imitated  by  inferior  cords  made  in  Bohemia  and 

copy  of  *^  Oymbeline"  alluded  to  "  horse  hairs  the  Tyrol,  he  gives  th&  following  as  the  marks 

and  calves'  guts,"  which  in  later  editions  is  of  the  best  article :  *^  Tbe  Milanese  strings  are 

changed  to  cats'  guts.    In  Bacon's  *' Natural  as  dear  and  tran^arent  as  glass.    The  third 

History  "mention  is  made  of  ^*  strings  of  guts"  string  sl^ould   be  equally  dean  as  the.  first 

for  a  viol;  but  no  early  allusion  to  the  in-  They  must  by  no  means  fed  smooth  to  the 

testines  of  the  cat  being  used  for  this  pur-  touch,  for  they  are  not  ground  or  polished  ofif 

pose  is  anywhere  met  with.    The  dulcet  strains  by  any  process,  asall  other  manufactured  strings 

that  are  emitted  by  the  organs  of  this  animal  are.    If  a  good  string  be  hdd  by  one  end  in 

all  cease  with  its  life,  and  the  viscera  of  the  the  finger  and  opened  out,  it  will  recoil  to  its 

quiet  sheep  are  almost  exdusively  selected  to  former  position  like  a  watch  spring.    Every 

oraw  forth  from  the  harp,  guitar,  and  viol  those  strins  when  stretched  on  the  instrument  should 

heavenly  soimds  which  harmonize  so  little  with  look  like  a  thin  strip  of  glass  on  the  finger- 

the  nature  of  the  material  which  produces  them,  board ;  those  which  are  of  a  dull  and  opaque 

The  process  of  preparing  these  cords  is  an  art  appearance  are  useless.    Their  elasticity  is  ader 

whidi  has  received   the  attention  of  many  all  the  best  criterion,  as  no  other  strings  which 

scientific  men,  and  is  described  in  detail  in  I  have  tried  have  that  strength  and  elasticity 

many  works  upon  arts  and  manufactures,  as  by  for  which  the  Milanese  are  so  much  esteemed." 

Dr.  Ure  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  in  their  dictionaries,  OATHARINE  L,  empress  of  Russia,  bom 

and  with  great  minuteness  in  Laboulaye's  Lie-  at   Germunared    in   Sweden   in    1682,    died 

tionnavre  de$  arU  et  manufactures^  in  which,  in  St  Petersburg,  May  17,  172T.    Her  father 

under  the  head  Bayauderie^  is  given  a  volumi-  was  a  Swedish  quartermaster,  John  Rabe ;  her 

nous  memoir  upon  the  subject  by  M.  Labar-  mother,  Elizabeth  Moritz ;  her  own  original 

raqne.    This  essay  obtained  for  him  the  prize  name,  Martha.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 

of  the   SociiU  cPencauragement,  and  demon-  Elizabeth  Rabe  returned  to  Livonia,  where  she 

strated  that  by  the  use  of  his  disinfecting  liquid,  had  married  him,  and  where  she  soon  died, 

hypochlorite  of  soda,  the  nauseating  putrefac-  leaving  several  children  of  her  first  husbana 

tion  of  the  materials  and  the  resets  of  this  (afterward  made  counts  bv  Peter  the  Great), 

might  be  avoided.   In  the  establishments  where  and  Martha,  then  a  child  of  8  years.    A  sextoa 

the  trade  of  manufacturing  tiiese  cords  is  con-  of  the  place  took  care  of  the  destitute  orphan, 

ducted,  men  and  women  are  alike  engaged  in  from  whose  house  she  was  then  taken  to  that 

the  various  processes,  which,  from  the  descrip-  of  the  provost  GlUck,  at  Marienburg,  who  edu- 

tion  given,  appear  to  be  the  most  disffustiog  in  cated  her  with  his  children.     In  1701  she 

which  human  beings  are  employed.    M.  Labar-  married  a  Swedish  dragoon  of  the  garrison  of 

raque  states  that  no  one  can  express  the  disgust  Marienburg,  but  the  campdgn  of  1702,  in  which 

experienced  on  first  entering  one  of  these  work-  he  had  to  serve,  and  the  capture  of  Marienburg 

shops;  and  yet,  he  says,  to  show  the  infiuence  (Aug.  28)  by  tlie  Rusnans,  under  Sheremetiel^ 

of  habit  upon  man,  there  is  no  lack  of  work-  separated  them  forever.    Martha,  together  with 

men,  nor  are  they  more  frequently  sick  than  the  family  of  her  protector,  Gl&ck,  was  made 

those  engaged  in  other  employments.     The  captive  by  the  Russian  general,  who  treated 

nauseating  odor  in  whidi  they  live  never  leaves  the  old  clergyman  kindly,  but   retained  the 

them,  ev^en  after  their  Sunday  cleaning ;  one  females.    At  the  distribution  of  the  spoils,  she 

inflbanily  recognizes  it  after  one  visit  to  the  was  allotted  to  Gen.  Bauer,  whose  mistress 
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the  W10  vntn  sbewas  ceded  by  him  to  the    bora  at  Stettin,  Mty  2, 1789,  died  io  St.  Peterv- 
prinoeflB  Meotcbikofl^  who  employed  her  ia    borg.  Not.  17,  \79iy  wee  the  daughter  of  Chrie- 
noosehold  serrioee.    It  was  there  that  Peter    tian  Aogus^  then  governor  of  Stettin,  after- 
the  Greataaw  her,  was  captivated  by  her  beaaty,    ward  reigning  prince  of  Anfaalt  Zerbet,  and  field- 
and  made  her  his  mistrees  (1708).    She  adopted  manhal-general  of  Pmasia.    Her  mother  was  a 
the  Greek  creed,  and  with  it  the  name  of  Cath-  princess  of  Holstein-Gottorp.   Her  parents  gave 
arine  Alexievna.    In  1706  she  bore  Catharine;  her  the  names  Sophia  Aognsta,  and  a  caraliil 
in  1708  Anna,  afterward  docbess  of  Holateia-  education.   At  an  early  age  she  was  chosen  by 
Crottorp,  and  mother  of  Peter  III.;  In  1709  the  empress  Elisabeth,  according  to  a  pn^rasi- 
ElizabeUi,  afterward  the  empress  of  Russia,  tion  of  Frederic  the  Great,  to  become  the  w^e  of 
She  maintained  her  inflnence  over  Peter  by  the  her  nephew  and  successor,  Peter  III.    Her  roo- 
TiTscity  of  her  spirit,  her  unwearied  activity,  tber  brought  her  to  the  court  of  Russia,  where 
and  her  good  temper.    She  shared  the  troubles  she  adopted  the  Greek  creed,  received  the  name 
and  Ifttigaes  of  his  campaigns,  and  frequently  of  Catharine  Alezievna,  and  was  married  Sept 
calmed  the  wild  outbreaks  df  his  savage  temper.    1745.    But  all  the  expectations  she  may  have 
When  in  1711  his  great  rival,  Charles  aJL,  whoi  fwmed  of  a  life  of  magnificence,  influence,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  Pultowa  (1709),  had  found  delight  as  future  empress  of  the  greatest  monar- 
reftage  and  protection  iu  Turkey,  had  succeeded  chy  of  the  world,  soon  vanished  undw  the  indif- 
in  arming  that  state  agsinst  the  Russians,  and  ference  and  repulsive  treatment  of  her  husband, 
Peter,  after  an  imprudent  march,  found  him-  who,  though  not  ineapable  of  good  emotions, 
self  redno&d  to  the  extremity  of  starving  on  the  was  rude,  dissolute,  and  passionate.    Her  fiery 
banks  of  the  Pruth,  or  surrendering  his  army,  and  lively  temper  could  not  be  contented  wi^ 
Catharine,  with  the  assistance  of  Ostennann  the  consolation  of  continued  studies,  in  the  long 
and  Shadfflrofl^  saved  the  desponding  emperor  retirement  in  which  she  lived  during  the  life  of 
and  his  new  created  state  by  bribing,  at  the  Elizabeth,  but  sought  satisfaction  in  amorous 
sacrifice  of  her  iewels,  the  Turkish  grand  vixier.  connections  which  were  no  secr^  to  any  one. 
Peter  proved  his  gratitude  by  marrying  her  se-  Among  the  nersons  who  surrounded  Peter  and 
eratly,  by  acknowledging  her  as  his  wife  in  1718,  herseii,  Soltikoff  won  her  liveliest  affection  by 
and  declaring  her  empress  in  1718.    As  such  his  q[>irit  and  good  looks,  and  lost  it  only  when 
ahe  was  crowned  in  Moscow  in  1724.    Of  5  fitvor  and  envy  had  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
children  she  bore  after  her  marriage  with  Peter,  foreign  courts.    At  that  time  Catharine  became 
most  died  in  their  early  infSancy.    The  determi-  mother  of  Paul,  afterward  her  successor  in  the 
nation  of  Peter  to  moke  her  his  successor  was  empire.  Poniatowski,  a  handsome  and  highly  ao- 
ehaken  by  his  suspicions  about  her  conjugal  complished  Pole,  won  the  place  of  Soltikoff  at 
virtue,  and  still  more  in  1724  by  his  conviction  his  first  appearance  at  the  court,  and  was  protect- 
of  her  infidelity,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ed  in  her  favors  by  the  empress  Elizabeth,  who 
chamberlain  Moens  was  beheaded  (ostensibly  causedAugustusIIL,  king  of  Poland,  to  appoint 
for  mismanagement  in  office),  his  sister  ignomin*  him  as  his  ambassador,  but  was  soon  persecuted 
iously  flogged,  and  his  2  sons  sent  to  the  army  by  intrigues  of  representatives  of  other  courts, 
in  Persia.    It  has  been  asserted  tliat  Catharine,  who  saw  in  his  sympathies  for  Elng^and,  and  in 
having  been  shown  by  Peter  the  head  of  Moens,  his  influence  over  Catharine  and  Pinter,  a  danger 
still  hanging  on  the  scaffold,  said  calmly:  '*What  for  the  French-Russian- Austrian  alliance.    He 
a  pity  that  the  people  of  the  court  are  so  cor*  was  recalled,  and  Gregory  Orloff  became  the 
ropf  She  succeeded,  however,  in  strengtiiening  object  of  her  favors.    When  in  1761  Peter  snc- 
her  position  by  reinstating  Mentchikoff  in  the  fa-  ceeded  Elizabeth,  the  ill  feeliog  between  him 
vor  of  Peter,  which  he  had  previously  lost  by  and  Catharine  became  still  more  embittered, 
his  devotion  to  her.    But  stiU  so  doubtful  was  and  the  life  of  both,  particularly  the  more  grosBly 
her  situation,  that  at  the  death  of  Peter  (Jan.  28,  public  amours  of  Peter,  gave  sufficient  cause  for 
1725),  which  was  kept  secret  until  hersucces-  hatred.    Catharine  spoke  of  her  meditated  repu- 
sion  was  secured,  she  could  not  avoid  the  sus-  diation  in  favor  of  Elizabeth  Woronzofl^  and  the 
picion  of  having  poisoned  her  husband.    The  Orloff^  and  their  friends  were  ready  to  save  and 
archbishop  of  Pleskov,  Theophanes^  declared  revenge  her.    The  hetman  RozomoffiBki,  Count 
under  oatii  to  the  people  ana  the  army  that  Panin,  and  Princess  Dashkoff,  a  bold  and  eater- 
Peter  on  his  deathbed  designated  her  as  the  prising  woman,  became  their  chief  assistants  in 
worthiest  of  succearion,  and  the  guards,  the  the  conspiracy  against  Peter,  which  was  greatiy 
synod,  and  the  high  nobility,  gave  their  consent^  promoted  by  the  general  antipathy  created  in  the 
and  the  people  their  oath  of  fiddity  to  the  first  nationandarmy  by  the  Prussian  predilections  and 
'*  empress"  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.   The  discipline,  as  well  as  by  the  character  and  policy 
policy  of  Peter  was  continued  under  the  leading  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  and  was  eagerly 
influence  of  Mentchikoff;  but  soon  the  caprices  Joined  by  malcontents,  romantic  adventurers, 
of  the  empress,  who  was  beside  guided  by  favor*  and  ambitious  courtiers.    But  the  plot  was  near- 
ites,  and  subject  to  intemperance  in  drinking,  ly  detected  and  one  of  the  conspirators  imprison- 
were  felt  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  ed,  when  they  hastened  its  execution.    In  the 
blunders  committed,  while  her  ruined  health  night  of  July  &-9, 1762,  Catharine  came  ov^ 
pr^ared  a  sudden  end.    Her  successor  was  Pe-  from  Peterhof  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  part  of  the 
ter  II.    IL  Cathasins  IL,  empress  of  Russia,  way  on  a  peasant's  wagon,  and  appeared  before 
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the  guards^  who  hailed  her  as  empress,  though,  hnmhled  hy  her  armies  under  Boroanzoff,  on  the 

aooording  to  the  original  plan,  her  son  Paul  Prath  and  on  the  Kagool(1770)f  by  the  conquests 

was  to  be  declared  emperor  and  herself  regent ;  of  Ohocim  and  Bender,  as  well  as  by  her  fleet  un- 

but  this  had  been   chanced  by  the  Orlofls,  der  Alexis  Orloff,  which  won  the  great  naval 

and  the  future  senator  Teploff  read,  instead  victory  of  Scio,  and  burned  the  Turkish  fleet 

of  the  prepared  manifesto,  a  new  one  in  the  in  the  bay  of  Tchesme ;  and  the  last  disasters 

Easan  church.     Peter  was  soon  seized,  and  of  the  great  vizier  compelled  the  Porte  to  the 

after  a  few  days  strangled  in  prison.    To  gain  peace  of  £lootohook-£ainarji  (1774),  and  its 

pardon  the  sqpner  for  her  part  in  the  crime,  cession  of  Kinboum,  Azof,  Tenikale,  Kertch, 

Catharine  made  the  most  splendid  promises  and  both  Eabardahs  to  Bnssia.    Orimea  was 

to  the  nation,  flattered  its  prejudices^  exhibited  made  independent,  soon  to  become  a  prey  to 

great  devotion  to  the  nation^  religion  and  its  Russia.    Having  happily  anbdned  and  severely 

priests,  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  at  Mos-  punished  the  revolt  of  the  Oossaok  Poogatche^ 

cow,  and  made  a  show  of  extraordinary  zeal  a  pseudo-Peter,  in  the  eastern  provinces  (1771- 

for  improvements  in  industry,  commerce,  and  '74),  she  now  formed  the  plan  of  expelling  the 

the   navy,  and  for  reforms  in  the   adminis-  Turks  from  Europe,  and  founding  a  new  By- 

tration  of  justice,  as  well  as  in  the  manage-  zantine  empire  under  a  prince  of  her  house, 

ment  of  the  external  affairs  of  her  vast  em-  This  scheme,  favorably  regarded  by  some  phi- 

Sire.  Gourland  was  compelled  to  depose  its  losophers  of  France,  was  eagerly  promoted  by 
nke,  Charles  of  Saxe,  and  to  submit  again  to  her  new  favorite,  the  ambitions  Potemkin,  who 
the  rule  of  Biron,  who  had  made  hixnself  hate-  ruled  her  no  less  arrogantly  than  he  did  the  em- 
fnl  by  his  cruelty.  Her  influence  prevailed  in  pire.  One  of  the  gates  of  Moscow  received  this 
Poland  after  the  death  of  Augustus  IIL  (1768),  in  inscription,  **  Way  to  Constantinople ;''  one  of  her 
the  election  of  her  favorite  Poniatowskl  as  king  grandsons  the  name  of  OonsUntine;  and  plans 
nnder  the  name  of  Stanislas  Augustus,  from  were  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  for  the  les- 
whose  affection  and  weakness  she  j  ustly  expect-  toration  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  After  a  journey 
ed  the  extension  of  her  influence  over  the  through  the  eastern  provinces  which  had  been 
neighboring  state,  distracted  as  it  was  by  relig-  the  scene  of  the  revolt,  she  undertook  a  new  one, 
ions  and  civil  dissensions.  But  this  happy  in  17S7,  through  the  southern  parts  of  her  em- 
oommencement  could  not  allay  the  hatred  of  pire,  to  the  latdy  conquered  TanridaHn  part  the 
national  malcontents ;  attempts  against  the  em-  ancient  Tauris).  Potemkin  made  this  a  most 
press  were  plotted  at  Moscow  and  Petersburg;  magnificent  triumph.  The  eyes  of  the  empress 
with  the  aim  of  setting  upon  the  throne  of  the  were  dazzled  by  enchantments;  palaces  rose  on 
ozars,  Ivan,  son  of  Anna  Carlovna,  who  had  al-  desert  prairies,  to  shine  for  a  day ;  villages  and 
ready  atoned  by  24  years  of  imprisonment  under  cities,  of  which  only  the  walls  were  re&u,  were 
Elizabeth  and  Catharine^  for  having  worn  as  a  seen  from  afar,  covering  the  barren  plains  of 
child,  for  a  few.  months,  the  imperial  title  be-  the  Tartar  nomads ;  masts  and  flags  rising 
fore  the  accession  of  the  former.  The  violent  above  the  sands  showed  flctitious  canals ;  fe»- 
death  of  Ivan,  in  his  prison  at  SchlQsselburg  tivities  and  bonfires  followed  each  other ;  and 
(1764),  put  an  end  to  these  schemes,  and  dances  and  song  proved  the  happiness  of  a 
Catharine  could  now  enjoy  more  easily  the  population  of  a  hundred  nationalities,  which 
pleasures  and  festivities  of  her  court,  troubled  ran  in  the  night  to  appear  next  day  in  new 
but  little  by  its  intrigues  about  favors  and  far  scenes  of  illusion.  Catharine,  who  never  forgot 
vorites.  The  convocation  of  representatives  to  listen  to  the  applause  of  the  French  philoso- 
firom  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  for  dis-  phers,  amused  herself  and  her  court  at  the  same 
cussing  the  reorganization  of  justice,  at  Mo»*  time,  with  the  translating  of  Marmontel's  BUi- 
oow,  was  a  new  manifestation  of  her  political  ac-  §aire^  but  still  pursued  her  diplomatic  schemes, 
tivity,  as  were  the  rules  elaborated  by  her,  and  Poniatowski,  who  came  to  see  her  after  28 
read  in  the  first  session,  of  her  political  wis-  years,  near  the  frontiers  of  his  dismembered 
dom.  But  the  rude  Samoieds  spoke  of  oppres-  state,  was  repaid  with  kind  promises  for  ancient 
sion  by  their  governors,  and  a  proposition  for  personal  affection  and  new  political  fidelity, 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfe  was  soon  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  who  came  to  Kherson, 
made.  Catharine  was  afraid  of  the  oonse-  was  won  for  a  common  war  against  Turkey, 
qnences,  and  hastily  dissolved  the  assembly,  which  ended  for  Austria  with  his  death  (1790), 
who  declared  her  mother  of  the  country,  and  without  gain,  and  for  Russia,  after  the  con- 
Greater  were  the  results  of  her  external  diplo-  quest  of  Ctchakov  by  Potemkin,  after  the  great 
maoy.  Poland,  undermined  by  her  intrigues  victories  of  Suwaron^  and  his  bloody  conquests 
and  her  protection  bestowed  on  the  dissidents,  of  Ismail  and  Bender,  with  the  peace  of  Jassy 
soon  became  a  prey  to  its  neighbors.  The  (1792),  and  the  aconisition  of  Otcnakov  and  the 
confederation  of  Bar  (1768),  imder  Pulaski,  countiy  between  the  Bog  and  Dniester.  This 
Potocki,  and  other  patriots,  the  weak  opposi-  result,  so  slight  in  comparison  with  the  expected 
tion  of  France  to  Russia,  and  a  declaration  of  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  empire,  was  owing 
war  by  the  Turks,  could  not  save  the  unhappy  in  part  to  a  war  with  Gnstavus  IIL,  the  gallant 
repnbuo,  and  its  first  division  by  Russia^  Ans-  king  of  Sweden,  who  marched  against  St.  Peters- 
tna,  and  Prussia,  ensued  in  1772,  and  Catharine  burg,  but  was  happily  checked  in  Finland  by 
received  a  proportionate  share.   The  Turks  were  his  officers  refusing  to  advance,  and  was  thus 
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oompellad  to  make  pMoe  (1790) :  ia  pari  to  the  regnlar  literary  agent  (Grimm)  in  Paria^  and  to 

Eition  of  England  and  Pnuiia ;  ont  prinoi-  write  herself  seTend  books  in  French ;  to  pm- 

U>  the  bravery  and  (iuiaticism  of  the  Torka  mote  literature  and  art,  indostry  and  agncnl- 

enoe  of  their  coantry.    The  progreai  and  tore,  in  her  empire;  to  reform  ita  laws,  and  at- 

▼ictories  of  the  French  revolution,  thoogfa  giT-  tempt  the  abolition  of  many  abnaes ;  to  bnild  for- 

ing  her  a  kind  of  aatia&ction  by  the  homtiiation  treaaea,  citiea,  canab,  hospitals,  and  echoed ;  to 

of  sereral  states  onoe  mighty,  filled  Catharine  organise  exnkHing expeditions  on  landandsea; 

with  horror,  and  made  her  aoon  forget  all  her  toannexandtoconoreier.  She  had  the  satisfaction 

{predilections  for  France,  and  her  own  vaunted  of  being  called  the  Seminunis  of  the  North,  of 
iberalism;  she  aasiated  the  hmarh^  broke  <^  heing  ranked  by  philoaophers  with  Lycorgns 
every  communication  with  the  French  govern-  and  Solon,  of  hearing  the  words  of  Voltaire : 
ment,  and  even  made  an  alliance  with  Fiigiand.  "  light  oomea  now  from  the  North."  But  this 
Poland  was  in  the  mean  time  the  chief  olject  of  glory  was  a  transient  applause  ;  her  reforms, 
her  attention*  Ita  Long  diet  had  completed  the  undertaken  for  ahow,  vanished  without  result; 
new  constitution  of  May  8, 1791,  which  prom-  her  worlo,  moady  but  eommenoemente,  crum- 
ised  to  give  union  and  vigor  to  the  nation,  bled  before  her  death;  her  civilization  C(V- 
Catharine,  while  at  war  wiUi  Turkey,  had  ap-  rupted  Rusna,  and  left  it  as  bariMutras  as  ever. 
proved  of  it,  like  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  CATHARINE,  Saixt,  a  saint  of  the  diurch 
who  had  his  war  with  France.  But  acaroely  of  Rome,  whose  anniversary  is  celebrated  on 
were  theae  wars  finished,  when  Poland  was  Nov.  86.  She  was  a  virgin  of  Alexandria,  and 
treacherously  attacked  fiom  both  aidea.  A  is  sud  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Maxi- 
Russian  army  of  100,000  men  waa  aent  to  sup-  min.  The  military  order  of  the  knights  of  St. 
port  the  aristocratic  fiustion  that  had  formed  Catharine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  vras  established  for 
the  confederation  of  Targovitza  againat  the  the  protection  of  the  pilgrims  who  came  to 
constitution.  The  nephew  of  the  king,  the  worship  at  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  which  was  on 
future  Freuch  marshal,  Joseph  Poniatowski,  this  mountain,  where  her  corpse  was  supposed 
in  vain  led  the  Polish  army  against  them;  to  have  been  found.  St  Catharine  was  believed 
Koscioszko  proved  in  vain  to  be  a  worthy  dis-  to  have  been  of  high  descent,  and  to  have  pos- 
ciple  of  Washington.  The  king,  persuaded  by  aessed  remarkable  mental  attainments.  Hence 
Catharine,  deserted  them,  and  went  over  to  the  she  haa  been  often  chosen  as  a  natron  of  schools 
confederation,  and  the  second  partition  of  Po-  of  philosophy.  Several  of  tne  great  Italian 
land  followed,  executed  by  Russia  and  Prussia  masters  have  furnished  pictures  of  St  Catharine; 
alone.  The  Russian  cannons  compelled  the  diet  the  most  beautiful  is  that  by  Correggio. 
ofGrodnoto  sanction  it  (1708).  The  great  rising  CATHARINE  or  Asaoov,  wife  of  Arthur, 
of  the  betrayed  nation  in  the  following  year  prince  of  Wales,  and  of  Eiog  Henry  VIIL  of 
commenced  with  the  massacre  of  the  Russians,  England.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  with  glorioua  victories,  under  Kosciuadco  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castfle.  She  was 
as  dictator,  but  ended  with  bis  defeat  at  Made-  bom  in  1463,  in  the  city  of  Alcala  de  Henarea, 
Jowice  (Got.  10),  and  with  the  taking  of  Praga  while  her  mother  was  engaged  in  an  expedi- 
(Nov.  4)  by  Suwarofl^  who  repeated  there  the  tion  andnst  the  Moors,  died  in  Jan.  1636. 
slaughter  of  Ismail  and  Bender.  "Bravo,  field-  Granada  was  not  finally  surrendered  until  the 
marshal!^*  was  Catharine^s  answer  to  his  re-  0th  year  of  her  age;  and  much  of  her  childr 
port:  "Hurrah,  Praga,  Suwaroff"  The  three  hood  was  actually  passed  in  the  royal  camp, 
great  neighbors  of  Poland  now  took  the  whole  At  an  early  age,  in  accordance  with  the  cua- 
of  it,  and  destroyed  even  its  name  (1705).  A  torn  of  the  time  and  the  policy  of  her  ooun- 
year  before,  Catharine  had  annexed  Conriand  try,  she  was  betrothed  to  the  young  Prince 
to  Russia.  She  now  undertook  a  war  agunst  Arthur  of  England,  son  of  Henry  YII.,  and 
Perna,  when  she  died  of  apoplexy,  after  an  never  was  marriage  contracted  under  happier 
agony  of  80  hours,  leaving  her  empire,  so  great-  auspices.  Catharine  had  all  her  mother^a  tal- 
ly enlarged,  to  her  son  Paul — Catharine  was  ents,  dignity,  virtue,  piety,  and  prudence,  with- 
possessed  of  great  talents,  susceptible  of  great  out  iier  coldneas^  austerity,  fanaticism,  or  fieroe 
ideas,  aod  showed  often  a  manly  spirit  and  en-  teal.  She  had  all  the  dark-lowing,  superb, 
ergy ;  her  ambition  appeared  grand,  but  at  the  stately  beauty  of  her  native  land ;  a  sweet  tem- 
same  time  she  was  a  woman  in  caprice,  a  per,  a  kind  heart,  a  gracious  manner ;  whOe 
slave  of  her  sensuality  and  vanity,  extremely  the  young  prince  to  whom  she  was  contracted 
selfish,  and  sometimes  cruel.  Her  numerous  was  handsome  of  person,  eminently  learned, 
favorites,  some  of  them  her  tools,  and  some  her  and  excellent  of  disposition.  On  Aug.  17, 1501, 
masters,  were  elevated  by  their  official  situation  the  princess  and  her  trun  set  sail  from  Corunna, 
in  the  palace,  by  privileffea,  promotions,  and  but  a  fierce  storm  drove  her  back  to  the  ooasta 
presents,  to  dignity  in  t^e  stote;  while  she  of  Castile;  and  it  was  not  until  October,  h& 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  prompted  by  the  love  bleak  and  gloomy  weather,  that  she  landed  at 
of  glory  to  fiacter  the  representotiveA  of  publie  Plymouth,  and  was  recdved  not  only  with  the 
opinion,  particularly  in  France,  to  invite  Vol-  pomp  and  splendor  of  a  state  ceremonial,  but 
taire  to  her  court,  to  call  D*Alembert  to  com-  by  the  Joyful  greetinga  of  the  population  of  the 
plete  the  French  Eneyehpidie  in  St.  Petersburg  western  counties.  On  Nov.  12,  being  the  day 
to  su&r  the  familiantiea  of  Diderot,  to  have  a  of  St.  Catharine,  her  patroness,  choeen  as  anon 
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in  ber  honor,  she  made  her  solemn  entrance  to  maskings,  and  diTersions  of  all  kinds ;  aocom* 
the  capital  over  London  bridge,  whence  she  panied  him  in  his  royal  progresses ;  moderated 
was  conducted  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul,  his  hasty  temper ;  ever  interposed  on  the  side 
and  thence  to  the  biahop^s  palace  at  Lambeth,  of  mercy  and  jastioe;  in  every  way  exercised  a 
where  she  was  entertained  on  that  night,  and  beneficent  influence  over  him ;  and  used  her 
the  one  intervening,  as  well  as  on  that  follow-  power  only  for  his  own  good,  and  that  of  his 
ing  the  wedding  ceremonial,  which  was  per-  people.  During  his  absence  in  the  conduct  of 
formed  on  the  feast  of  St.  Erkenwald,  Nov.  14,  the  war  with  France  in  1613,  Henry  left  her 
1501.  It  is  well  here  to  state,  that  it  was  the  sole  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  on  his  re- 
proved on  oath,  many  years  afterward,  when  turn,  in  the  following  September,  he  rode  post 
it  became  necessary  for  reasons  which  then  from  Dover  to  Richmond  incognito,  to  surprise 
arose  to  establbh  the  facts  of  the  conjugal  re-  the  queen,  and  there,  to  borrow  liie  words  of 
lation,  that  they  lived  as  man  aiid  wife  happily  Hall,  "  was  such  a  loving  meeting,  that 
together  at  Ludlow  Castle;  but  it  was  for  a  every  one  r^oiced  who  witnessed  it.*'  Yet  at 
short  time  only,  as  Arthur  died  of  the  plague  this  very  time  he  was  false  to  her,  with  Eliza- 
within  6  months  after  the  consummation  of  the  beth  TaUlebois,  who  was  his  first,  and  continued 
marriage.  On  the  death  of  Arthur,  Henry  for  many  years  his  only  mistress,  until  he  be- 
dnke-ol  York,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  came  enamored,  first  of  Mary,  and  then  of  Anne 
church  and  was  intended  to  hold  the  archbish-  Bdeyn.  In  the  year  1616,  having  been,  already 
opric  of  York  or  Canterbury,  became  prince  of  twice  a  mother  of  princes,  who  did  not  long 
Wales  and  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  it  was  at  survive  their  birUi,  Catharine  bore  a  girl,  who 
once  proposed  by  Henry  YIL,  and  acceded  to  was  caUed  Mary,  after  her  aunt,  the  beautiful 
by  Ferdinand,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  queen  of  France,  and  who  was  afterward  of  un- 
young  widow,  who  was  now  in  her  19th  year,  happy  memory  as  the  persecuting  queen  of  £ng- 
and  who  wrote  to  her  father  earnestly  depre-  lana.  Eighteen  months  passed,  and  she  became 
eating  the  alliance,  though  professing  entire  again  the  mother  ofa  boy,  who  again  died  as  soon 
obedience  to  his  wishes,  that  she  should  be  as  he  saw  the  light;  a  disappmntment  which 
tranirferred  as  soon  as  Henry,  who  was  only  in  troubled  Henry  so  much,  that  he  publicly 
his  12th  year,  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  pu-  avowed  his  son  by  Elizabeth  TaiIleboi<>,  and 
berty.  A  dispensation  was  easily  obtained  created  him  duke  of  Richmond.  lu  1620  oo- 
from  the  reigning  pontifi^,  Julius  U.,  and  cnrred  the  famous  field  of  the  doth  of  gold, 
the  ceremony  of  betrothal  took  place  at  the  memorable  in  the  life  of  Catharine  for  the  fact 
house  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  in  Fleet  street,  that  then  Henry  first  became  acquainted  with 
June  26,  1608.  For  several  years  Catharine  Anne  Boleyn.  In  about  2  years  afterward, 
resided  at  the  court  of  England,  but  on  Henry  bearing  that  Anne  was  betrothed  to  Henry 
attaining  his  16th  year,  Ms  flEtther,  who  had  Percy,  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  he 
lost  his  own  fair  and  virtuous  wife,  and  who  took  so  much  pains  to  break  off  the  match  by 
had  it  in  his  mind  to  contract  a  marriage  him-  the  aid  of  Wolsey,  as  proves  that  he  was  al- 
self  with  Joan,  the  elder  sister  of  Catharine,  ready  desperately  enamored  of  her.  The  lady, 
the  widow  of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  until  he  however,  who  did  not  care  to  be  his  concubine 
found  the  union  impossible  owing  to  the  incur-  and  saw  no  chance  as  yet  of  becoming  his  wife, 
able  insanity  of  the  lady,  compelled  him  to  en-  was  extremely  indignant,  and  never  forgave 
ter  a  protest  against  his  marriage  with  his  broth-  Wolsev  his  share  in  the  matter.  In  the  year 
er's  widow.  Thb  protest  was  kept  strictly  a  1627  she  was  recalled  to  court,  which  she  hod 
state  secret,  nor  was  its  existence  ever  known  left  in  anger,  and  was  reinstated  in  her  old  of- 
or  suspected  untU  it  was  produced  years  after-  fice  of  maid  of  honor,  her  father  being  created 
ward,  in  order  to  give  a  color  to  the  proceed-  Viscount  Rochefort  From  this  time  forth,  Cath- 
ings  iu  the  case  of  the  annulment  of  the  mar-  arine's  life  was  as  miserable  as  her  conduct  was 
riage.  At  l^s  very  time,  however,  so  far  from  irreproachable.  From  this  moment  Henry 
diwkinff  the  lady  or  wishing  to  avoid  the  was  determined  to  abolish  his  marriage  with 
matdi,  Henry  was  violently  in  love  with  Cath-  Catharine,  and  to  make  the  maid  of  honor,  who 
arine ;  and  his  fiither  actually  took  measures  had  perhaps  thus  flar  preserved  her  innocence, 
to  restrict  their  intercourse,  as  fearing  lest  they  his  queen.  The  mock  trial  of  Catharine,  her 
should  contract  a  clandestine  marriage.  Not  appeal  to  Romei^  her  beautiftd  address  to  her 
very  long  after  this  interlude,  however,  in  the  husband,  her  leaving  the  court  as  one  wherein 
year  1609,  Henrv  YIII.  succeeded  to  the  crown  she  could  not  have  justice,  are  &ots  familiar  to 
on  the  demise  of  his  father,  and  almost  his  first  all  readers  of  Shakespeare.  For  6  long  years 
act  was  to  hurry  on  his  marriage  with  Catha*  the  cruel  agony  continued ;  but  when,  in  1638, 
rine.  It  was  celebrated  at  Greenwich  on  the  contrary  to  all  Henry's  hopes,  the  marriage  of 
day  of  St.  Barnabas,  with  great  pomp  and  re-  Catharine  was  dedared  by  the  council  at  Rome 
Joicing,  to  the  ddight  of  her  father,  who  ode-  to  be  vdid,  Anne,  who  bad  been  now  some  time 
brated  the  event  with  grand  festivals  and  tilts,  almost  openly  his  mistress,  under  the  title  of 
after  the  Moorish  fashion,  with  the  jereed,  in  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  being  pregnant,  a 
Spain.  For  many  years  the  marriage  was  hap-  secret  marriage  was  resorted  to,  the  old  one 
py  and  prosperous ;  ^e  queen  lent  herself  to  the  being  yet  undissolved,  in  order  to  legitimate  the 
love  of  her  husband  for  pomps,  pageantries,  unborn  child,  whom  Henry  in  his  insane  anxi* 
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6I7  for  an  heir  had  iiredetennined  to  be  a  bod.  self  agreeable  to  the  kiog;  yet  she  had  been, 
At  tbU  time  Oatharine  was  expelled  from  aooording  to  the  mode  and  discipline  of  her 
Windsor,  and  infcxined  that  she  was  no  longer  ooantrj,  bred  in  a  monastery,  where  she  had 
qneen,  although  she  was  in  all  respects  as  seen  only  the  women  who  attended  her,  and 
maoh  and  as  legally  so  as  erer,  when  she  went  oonversed  with  the  religions  who  resided  there, 
her  way  meekly  with  her  ladies^  quitting  the  and,  without  doubt^  in  her  inclinations  was 
royal  abode  in  which  she  had  passed  so  many  enough  di^)06ed  to  be  one  of  the  number, 
happy  and  unhappy  days,  with  the  beautiful  And  from  this  restnunt  she  was  called  out  to 
and  touching  words :  ^  Go  where  I  may,  I  am  be  a  great  queen,  and  to  a  free  conversation 
his  wife,  and  for  him  emer  will  I  pray.^'  She  in  a  court  that  was  to  be  upon  the  matter  new 
never  again  saw  her  husband  or  her  child,  formed,  and  reduced  from  the  manners  of  a 
Until  after  the  public  marriage  of  Anne,  she  licentious  age  to  the  old  rules  and  limits  whidi 
was  allowed  the  title  of  qoeen  and  the  empty  had  been  observed  in  better  times ;  to  which 
honor  to  be  served  on  the  knee,  and  to  be  regular  and  decent  conformity  the  present  dis* 
treated  with  tl)e  external  deference  due  to  the  position  of  men  and  women  was  not  enough  in- 
rank  which  had  been  so  rudely  wrested  from  dined  to  submit,  nor  the  king  to  exact  After 
her.  We  know  only  of  Oatharine's  life  during  some  struggle  she  submitted  to  the  kinff^s  lioen- 
her  sedusion,  between  her  abandonment  and  tious  conduct,  and  from  that  time  lived  on  easy 
her  divorce,  that  .her  time  was  passed  among  -terms  with  him  till  his  death.''  AocnsationB 
her  tiEiithful  ladies  in  acts  of  charity,  devotion,  against  her  of  plots  in  fiivor  of  the  Catholio 
piety,  varied  only  by  the  feminine  arts  and  oc-  religion  were  received  favorably  by  the  house 
cupations  of  embroidery,  to  which  she  had  al-  of  commons,  but  rejected  by  the  lords.  After 
ways  been  addicted.  Wherever  she  lived,  the  the  death  of  Charles  (1685),  she  was  treated  in 
poor  inhabitants  of  her  neighborhood  profited  England  with  attention  and  respect  ^e  re- 
by  her  goodnessi,  loved  her,  prayed  for  ner,  fol-  turned  to  Portugal  in  1693.  Made  regent  of  that 
lowed  her  with  their  sighs  when  she  was  re-  country  by  her  brother,  Don  Pedro,  in  1704^ 
moved  from  among  them.  In  the  mean  time,  she  proved  her  ability  in  the  war  with  Spain, 
finding  that  lie  could  not  have  the  marriage  an-  which  she  carried  on  with  firmness  and  sue- 
nulled  at  Rome,  Henrv  determined  that  he  cess,  though  already  67  years  old. 
would  have  it  done  in  England,  and  to  that  end,  CATHARINE  of  FRAvoB,or  of  Yixoib,  queen 
that  he  would  overthrow  the  church  of  Rome,  of  England,  born  in  Paris,  Oct.  27, 1401,  died  in 
build  up  an  Anglican  church,  of  which  he  would  the  abbey  of  Bermondsey,  Eng.,  Jan.  3,  1437. 
be  pope  himself,  with  a  college  of  prelates  and  8he  was  the  youngest  child  of  Charles  YI.  of 
a  clergy  of  his  own,  who  should  do  his  business  France,  and  his  queen,  IsabeUa  of  Bavaria, 
in  clerical  matters,  as  his  ministers  did  in  dvil  Her  father  having  become  insane,  and  her 
affiiirs,  at  his  sole  bidding.  All  this  Cranmer,  mother  being  absorbed  by  pleasures  and  pol- 
who  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter-  itics,  Oatharine,  as  well  as  her  brothers  and 
bury,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Warham,  under-  sisters,  was  utterly  neglected  during  her  in- 
took  to  do  for  him,  and  speedily  effecteicL  His  fimcy.  She  became,  however,  a  beautiftil  giri; 
first  stop  wss  to  open  his  court  at  Dunstable,  so  much  so,  Uiat  Henry  V.  of  England,  having 
for  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Queen  Catharine's  asserted  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  ap- 
marriage ;  and  as  she  steadilv  denied  the  valid-  plied  for  her  hand,  but  demanded  an  enormous 
ity  of  the  court  and  its  Jurisdiction,  and  reftised  dowry,  consisting  mainly  in  lands.  The  court 
to  appear,  he  pronounced  her  contumacioua,  and  of  France  dedining  these  terms,  Hen^  Y.  in- 
decUred  the  marriage  void  and  of  no  effect  vaded  the  country,  and,  after  the  victory  of 
from  the  beginning,  as  incestuous  and  oonsum-  Agincourt  and  the  e^ture  of  Bouen,  renewed 
mated  in  defiance  of  divine  prohibition.  The  his  application,  which  was  this  time  £avorably 
princess  Mary  was  declared  illegitimate,  and  entertained.  Meanwhile,  great  changes  had 
Catharine  was  desired  to  abstain  from  the  title  taken  place :  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  John  the 
of  queen  and  content  hersdf  with  the  style  of  Fearless,  had  been  assassinated,  and  his  son 
dowager  princess  of  Wales.  She,  however,  do-  Philip  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  against 
dined  to  renounce  her  title,  and  died,  leaving  a  the  dauphin  Charles;  Isabella  herself  was  bent 
letter  to  her  husband  conduding  with  those  on  destroying  her  own  son ;  and  both  entered 
touching  words:  **  Lastly,  do  I  vow  that  mine  into  negotiations  with  Henry  which  resulted  in 
eyes  desire  you,  above  all  things.''  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  May  20, 1420,  by  which 
CATHARINE  ofBxaoanza,  wife  of  Charles  Henry  Y.  was  to  reodve  the  hand  of  Cath- 
11.,  king  of  England,  bom  1638,  died  Dec  81,  arine  and  succeed  to  the  throne  of  France  after 
1705.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  lY,,  the  death  of  Charles  YI.,  the  regency  of  the 
after  1640  king  of  Portugal,  and  brought  her  kingdom  being  placed  in  his  hands  until  that 
husband,  in  1661,  beside  a  rich  dowry.  Tan-  time.  "On  Trinity  Sunday,  June  8,"  says 
giers  in  Africa,  and  Bombay  in  Indis.  She  Monstrelet,  "the  king  of  England  wedded  the 
met  at  the  court  of  the  dissolute  Charles  bit-  lady  Catharine  at  Troyes,  in  tne  parish  churdi, 
ter  mortifications,  which,  however,  fdbe  soon  near  whidi  he  lodged.  Great  pomp  and  mag^ 
resigned  herself  to  suffer  with  equanimity  and  nificenoe  were  disp&yed  bv  the  husband,  as  if  he 
mildness.  Lord  Clarendon  says :  "  The  queen  had  been  king  of  the  whole  world."  "  Her  bri- 
had  beauty  and  wit   enough   to  make  her-  dal  music  was  the  groans  of  oppressed  France." 
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Oatharine  -waa  taken  to  England  and  crowned  flattered  itself  at  onoe  that  she  was  now  abont  to 
Feb.  24, 1421.  Henry,  being  obliged  to  return  grasp  position.  Bat  she  was  disappointed ;  for 
to  France,  left  his  yoang  wife  in  England,  the  weak  and  nzorions  king  was  wholly  under  the 
where  she  gave  birth,  Dec.  6,  to  a  son,  after-  influence  of  his  beautiful  bride,  and  she  was 
ward  Henry  YI.  She  was  soon  recalled  to  as  completely  under  the  rule  of  her  maternal 
France,  where  she  found  her  husband  dying,  uncles,  the  cdebrated  Le  Bidafr6,  Francis  duka 
Immediately  after  bin  death  (A.ug.  81, 1422),  his  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  Lorraine,  who  were 
only  son  was  proclaimed  kkig  of  France  and  in  no  sort  favorable  to  the  schemes  of  the  queen 
England.  Ca&arine  now  secretly  married  mother.  Francis  about  this  time  b^an  to 
Owen  Tudor,  a  handsome  Welsh  knight,  who,  taxffet  flrom  constitutional  earaches.  Oatharine, 
according  to  some  chroniclers,  was  the  son  of  a  who  cared  nothing  for  religion,  connected  her- 
brewer  of  Beaumaris,  while  according  to  others  self  with  the  Huguenot  leaders,  Cond6,  Ooligni, 
he  was  descended  from  a  prince  of  Wales.  Sns-  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  a  plan  was  laid  for 
picions  were  awakened  among  the  guardians  of  seizing  and  imprisoning  the  young  sovereigns  at 
the  young  king,  who  behaved  toward  her  with  Amboise,  bringing  the  Guises  to  the  scaffold, 
a  hiurshness  which  is  believed  to  have  precipi-  and  governing  the  realm  by  a  council  of  regency, 
tated  her  death.  Her  eldest  son  by  Owen  Tu-  composed  of  the  Huguenot  princes  under  the 
dor,  Edmund  of  Hadham,  was  the  head  of  the  guidance  of  Oatharine.  The  plot,  however, 
Tudor  fiunily  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng-  took  wind;  the  princes  were  compelled,  in 
land  half  a  century  later.  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  complicity  in 
OATHARINE  db'  MEDIOI,  the  queen  of  the  conspiracy,  to  witness  the  slaughter  of 
Henry  II.,  and  mother  of  Francis  II.,  Oharles  their  partisans;  while  Oatharine,  finding  that 
IX.,  and  Henry  lU.,  kings  of  France,  and  their  arrow  was  shot  in  vain,  immediately 
the  only  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  bom  deserted  them,  and  joined  the  party  of  the 
in  Florence  in  1519,  died  in  1689.  In  1538,  Oatholio  league.  The  next  plan  was  to  as8a»- 
when  she  was  but  14  years  of  age,  the  pope,  sinate  the  duke  of  Oond^  in  the  presence  of 
Olement  YII.,  her  uncle,  negotiated  the  mar-  both  Francis  and  Mary  at  Orleans,  which  city 
riage  of  Oatharine  with  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  they  were  about  to  visit  in  state,  on  a'  royal 
seoond  son  of  Francis  L,  who,  it  is  said,  would  progress;  and  on  Francis  positively  refusing  to 
not  have  consented  to  the  match,  but  that  he  give  his  assent  to  the  murder,  one  of  the  Guises 
felt  sure  that  Henry  would  never  ascend  the  is  said  to  have  exclaimed:  *^Now,  by  the  double 
throne  of  France,  and  that  he  was  in  extreme  cross  of  Lorraine,  but  we  have  a  poor  creature 
want  of  money,  with  which  the  pope  was  pre-  for  onr  king  I"  It  seems  more  tnan  probable 
pared  to  supply  him.  Entering  the  court  of  that  the  death  of  Francis  II.  was  at  once  re- 
France  in  a  somewhat  secondary  position,  she  solved,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  died  of 
applied  herself  to  conciliate  all  parties,  win  all  poison,  dropped  into  the  porches  of  his  ear 
ati»ctions,  and  be  every  thing  to  all  persons,  af-  while  sleeping,  not  wi^out  the  privity  of 
footing  in  the  mean  time  to  care  nothing  for  Oatharine,  who,  by  the  accession  of  Oharles 
affiiirs  of  state  and  to  shun  the  turmoil  of  busi-  IX«,  a  minor,  succeeded  as  regent  (1560)  to 
ness.  When  she  came  to  France,  the  duchess  the  actual  if  not  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the ' 
d'£tampes,  and  the  celebrated  Diana  dePoitierB,  rsalm.  She  now  gave  full  swing  to  heratro- 
afterwflffd  duchess  of  Valentinois,  were  ostensi-  cious  genius.  She  first  plunged  all  her  children, 
biy  the  mistresses  of  her  £ftther-in-law,  the  king,  in  the  flower  of  tlieir  youth,  into  such  a  vortex 
andof  her  husband;  and  to  both  she  assiduously  of  licentious  pleasure  and  voluptuous  diasipa- 
paid  her  court,  though  they  notoriously  hated  tion,  that,  as  she  intended,  they  were  speedi- 
one  another.  Norwhenher  husband  became,  by  ly  divested  of  all  moral  sense  and  unfitted 
the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  the  dauphin,  and  for  every  sort  of  mental  activity  or  exer- 
Bubsequently  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  tion.  It  waa  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
king of  France,  did  she  alter  her  policy  or  in-  riage  of  her  daughter  Marguerite  de  ValoiSy 
terfere,  whether  in  the  affairs  of  state  or  in  his  with  Henry  Of  Navarre,  that  Oatharine  pre- 
social  and  domestic  arrangements,  witii  her  bus-  vailed  on  Oharles  to  give  the  orders  for  the 
band,  or  with  his  mistress.  The  duchess  of  fatalmassacreofSt.  Bartholomew's,  executed  on 
Yalentinois  was  virtually  queen  of  France,  Aug.  24, 1572,  on  the  signal  given  by  the  toll- 
nntil,  at  a  grand  tournament  held  at  the  ing  of  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  PAuxerrois. 
castle  of  Tournelles,  given  in  honor  of  the  From  the  moment  of  that  terrible  event,  his 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  consent  to  which  had  been  wrung  from  him 
Philip,  king  of  Spain,  in  1559,  a  qslinter  from  most  reluctantly,  and  which  it  is  believed  he 
the  broken  lance  of  De  Lorses,  count  of  Mont-  would  have  counteracted  when  it  was  too  late, 
goroery,  entered  the  eye  of  Henry,  and  cut  him  the  unhappy  Oharles  was  a  prey  to  the  most 
Mort  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  and  victorious  horrible  tortures  of  remorse,  nor  could  he  con- 
career.  By  his  death  his  son,  Francis  11.,  a  ceal  the  detestation  he  felt  for  the  mother  who 
delicate  stripling,  weak  both  in  health  and  in-  had  plunged  him  into  such  an  abyss  of  blood 
tellect,  lately  espoused  to  the  beautiful  young  and  guilt  Oatharine,  it  seems,  had  neVldr  loved 
queen  of  Soots,  the  hapless  Mary,  who  was,  on  him,  nor  Henry  either,  who  was  now  absent  in 
her  mother^s  side,  a  Guise  de  Lorraine,  succeed-  Poland,  of  which  remote  country  he  had  been 
ed  to  the  throne,  and  the  ambition  of  Oatharine  elected  king^  and  whither  he  had  gone  reluct- 
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antlj,  at  her  ni^nt  solicitation,  amounting  al-  hr  Oatharine  W  Hedid. — See  OaAsxaa  DL, 

most  to  compalsion.    Francis,  duke  of  Alen^on,  Frakod  II^  Hsnbt  IIL,  Hknbt  IY.,  Bab- 

was  her  favorite,  as  of  a  spirit  the  most  kindred  tholomkw  Massagbx. 

to  her  own ;  and  it  Is  probable  that  her  anxiety  CATHARINE  ov  SnorirA,  sunt,  bom  1847, 
to  hare  Henry  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  died  April  29, 1880.  She  entered  at  90  years 
ilbtion,  arose  from  a  desire  to  enable  the  son  of  age  the  order  of  Dominican  nuns.  The  r»- 
of  her  choice  to  avail  himself  of  any  oontyi-  markable  superiority  of  her  natural  endow- 
gency  that  might  occur,  in  order  to  nsorp  the  ments,  joined  to  her  extraordinary  spiritual 
throne  daring  his  brother's  absence.  Concern-  graces,  rendered  her  one  of  the  most  oonspicii- 
ing  the  mode  and  causes  of  the  death  of  Charles  ous  and  influential  perBcms  of  her  time.  %e 
IX.,  there  exists  considerable  doubt  It  is  restored  the  Florentines  to  the  iavor  of  Greg- 
more  than  suspected,  however,  that  he  was  ory  XL,  and  exhorted  that  pontiff  to  leave 
poisoned  by  his  brother  Francis,  with  the  con-  Avignon  for  Rome.  She  took  part  in  the 
nivance  of  his  mother,  by  means  of  a  treatise  schism  of  that  time,  and  wrote  in  defence  of 
on  hawking  which  had  been  thrown  in  his  Urban.  Her  sseal  for  the  conversion  of  sin* 
way,  that  l^ing  a  sport  of  which  he  was  pas-  ners  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  most  hardened 
sionately  fond,  with  its  leaves  gammed  together  could  not  resist  her  exhortations  to  a  change  of 
with  some  poisoned  gluten,  so  that  when  he  life.  Her  charity  to  the  poor,  and  personal 
moistened  his  fingers  at  his  lips  to  disengage  the  devotion  to  those  who  were  suffering  from  the 
pages,  he  took  m  at  every  touch  the  deadly  most  offensive  maladies,  were  also  Doundleas. 
mMLicament  If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  lost  crime ;  She  was  canonized  by  Pins  IL  in  1461.  Her 
for,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  hu  brother  the  anniversary  is  celebrated  on  April  80.  The 
king,  Henry,  in  an  evil  hour  fcHr  himself,  escaped  works  of  this  sunt  are  prindpaUy  treatises 
by  stealth  from  the  throne  of  a  countrjr  whose  upon  devotional  subjects,  and  letters  written 
people  loved  him,  and  came  to  claim  that  of  in  very  pure  Italian;  she  is  also  the  reputed 
a  land  where  he  was  both  hated  and  despised,  author  of  some  Italian  poems. 
On  his  return,  he  threw  himself  wholly  into  the  CATHARINE  FIESCHI  ADORNO,  Mint, 
hands  of  his  mother,  who  again  plunged  the  bominGenoa,  1447,  diedSept  14^  1610.  Herfa- 
country  into  religious  civil  wars,  in  which  ther  was  viceroy  of  Nicies.  She  is  said  to  have 
Henry  IY.  of  Navarre  gained  all  the  glory,  and  been  one  of  those  rare  children  who  live  in  the 
Henry  of  Guise  all  the  power,  until  the  latter,  perfect  practice  of  Christian  virtue  from  tiieir 
attempting  to  usurp  the  sovereign  power  of  the  early  years.  At  the  age  of  18  she  was  destroos  to 
realm,  was  assassinated  by  Henry *s  orders  in  the  consecrate  herself  to  Qod  in  the  religious  state; 
royal  cabinet,  while  his  brother  the  cardinal  but  she  yielded  in  obedience  to  her  parents,  who 
was  on  the  next  day  murdered  in  prison.  This  married  her  at  the  age  of  16  to  Julian  Adorno,  a 
coup  d'etat  is  so  exactiy  in  keeping  with  the  gay  young  nobleman  of  Genoa.  &r  life  with 
character  and  policy  of  Catharine,  and  corre-  him  was  for  10  years  a  series  of  sorrows,  sujfifor- 
spends  so  closely  with  her  plan  for  taking  off  ings,  and  mortifications.  He  was  profligate, 
the  prince  of  Cond^  in  the  reign  of  FranciB  H.,  brutBl,  and  prodigal  in  the  use  of  the  fortune 
that  we  can  scarcely  err  in  ascribing  to  her  the  which  she  brought  him.  In  a  short  time  they 
conception  of  the  scheme.  It  was  the  ruin  of  found  themselves  reduced  to  poverty ;  but  her 
Henry,  of  herself,  and  of  all  her  wishes  as  to  patience  and  good  example  caused  his  refbrma- 
the  succession  of  the  crown  of  France;  for,  tion,  and  he  died  a  penitent  After  his  death, 
how  careless  and  indifferent  soever  she  might  Catharine  was  many  years  mother  superior  of 
be  as  to  matters  of  religion,  she  did  not  certainly  the  great  hospital  of  Genoa.  Practising  the 
desire  that  a  Huguenot  and  a  Bourbon  should  greatest  charity,  she  perfonned  the  meanest 
ascend  the  Catholic  throne  of  the  Valois.  offices  and  dressed  the  most  loathsome  sores. 
Such,  however,  was  the  result  of  her  machina-  She  also  extended  her  care  to  the  ^ck  and  sof- 
tions.  The  murder  of  the  Guises  united  all  fering  throughout  the  dly.  St.  Catharine, 
Catholic  France  against  Henry  III.,  and  he  found  next  to  St  Theresa,  is  the  most  profouid 
that  he  had  now  no  option  or  alternative  but  female  writer  that  the  Roman  Catholic  ohurdi 
to  coll  Henry  of  Navarre  to  his  assistance,  and  has  produced.  Her  2  principal  treatises,  whidi 
to  put  down  the  now  rebellious  Papists  by  the  for  tiie  most  part  may  be  consida^  as  the  reo- 
forces  of  the  late  rebellious  Protestants.  Heniy  ords  of  her  own  exporience,  are  entitled  "  Pur- 
of  Navarre,  who  was  now,  by  the  death  of  gatory,'*  and  **  A  Spiritual  Dialogue."  Her 
Alencon,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  works  have  not  hitherto  been  within  the  reach 
readily  assented,  and  on  bringing  up  his  fbroes  of  general  readers';  but  an  American  translft' 
the  2  princes  laid  siege  to  Paris,  which  was  de-  tion  of  her  treatises  and  of  her  life,  written  by 
fended  by  the  duke  de  Mayenne,  the  younger  her  confessor,  Marabotto,  has  just  been  oompl&> 
brother  ofthe  murdered  Guise.    But  while  the  ted  (1858). 

siege  was  pending,  Henry  III.  was  himself  as-  CATHARINE  PARR,  the  6tii  and  last  wife  and 

sassinated  by  a  fanatic  monk,  Jacques  Clement,  relict  of  Henry  YIII.  of  England,  date  of  birth 

probably  instigated  by  the  Guises,  on  Aug.  1,  uncertain,  died  Sept  80,  1548.     She  was  the 

1589,  in  the  camp  at  St.  Cloud.     Henry  IY.  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  and  was  married 

succeeded  him,  and  did   much   to  heal  the  first  to  Edward  Burche  and  secondly  to  Lord 

wounds  which  had  been  ii^icted  on  France  Latimer.    After  a  2d  widowhood  of  more  than 
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a  year,  the  king  of  England  married  har,  July  Latin  into  Engliah  Erasmns's  paraphrase  on 
12,  1548.  For  the  time  in  which  she  lived  the  New  Testament,  and  wrote  a  Latin  letter 
ahe  was  a  very  well  educated  and  intellectnal  to  the  princess,  afterward  Queen  Mary,  ezhori- 
woman,  and  had  studied  the  Holy  Scrip-  ing  her  to  translate  the  paraphrase  on  St.  John, 
tares  with  much  attention.  She  was  a  zealous  OAT£[ARIN£  PAULO WN A,  queen  of  Wtb^ 
Protestant  partisan,  and  would  often  engage  in  temherg,  grand  princess  of  Russia,  daughter  of 
discussions  with  the  king  as  to  the  propriety  of  Paul  I.  and  younger  sister  of  Alexander  I.,  bom 
completing  the  reformation.  She  even  patron-  May  21, 1788,  died  Jan.  9, 1819.  In  1809  she 
ized  Anne  Askew,  who  was  racked  and  burned  married  George^  duke  of  Holstein  Oldenburg, 
for  heresy  in  1546,  and  perused  the  prohibited  Having  lost  him  in  1812,  she  accompanied  her 
books.  Her  disputatious  turn  of  mind  brought  brother  Alexander  on  his  campaigns  in  Qerma- 
her  into  great  peril  on  one  occasion.  After  one  ny  and  France  (1818-^4),  to  Paris,  London, 
of  these  arguments  on  religious*  subjects  with  and  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  assisting 
her  husband,  Henry  was  much  incensed  at  her,  him  by  her  talents  and  resolute  spirit.  The 
and,  on  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  of  Win-  marriage  of  her  younger  sister  to  the  prince  of 
Chester,  gave  a  warrant  for  her  committal  to  Orange  is  said  to  have  been  efTected  by  her  in- 
the  tower  on  the  charges  of  heresy  and  treason,  fluence.  In  1816  she  married  WiUiam,  crown 
Bhe  received  immediate  intelligence  of  her  dan-  prince  of  WOrtemberg,  whose  acquaintance  she 
ger,  waited  on  the  king  in  Uie  evening,  and  nad  made  during  her  travels.  During  the  fkm- 
tuming  the  conversation  to  the  old  topic,  ex-  ine  of  1816  in  that  country  she  proved  her  he- 
pressed  her  regard  for  the  king's  theological  nevolence  by  l^e  formation  of  female  associa- 
learning.  **Ko,  no,  by  St.  Mary,'' he  replied,  tions  and  an  agricultural  society.  She  was 
**  I  know  you  too  well.  Ye  are  a  doctor,  Kate,  active  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  people, 
able  to  instruct  us  and  not  to  be  instructed  by  She  left  2  sons  by  her  1st,  and  2  daughters  by 
US."    To  which  she  adroitly  reloined  "  that  it  her  2d  marriage. 

seemed  he  had  much  mistaken  Ler  freedom  in  OATHARISTS  (Or.  m^apor,  pure),  a  Ohris- 
arguing  with  him,  since  she  did  it.  to  engage  tian  sect  which,  between  the  11th  and  14th  cen- 
him  in  discourse,  to  amuse  this  painful  time  of  turies,  spread  over  all  Europe,  and  was  most  pow- 
his  infirmity,  and  that  she  might  receive  profit  erfiil  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  fVance.  Tlieir  doc- 
by  his  learned  discourse."  **  And  is  it  even  so  9"  trines  and  institutions  bore  an  oriental  impress^ 
said  the  king ;  ^  then  we  are  perfect  friends  but  were  peculiarly  elaborated  and  modified  by 
again."  The  following  morning  the  king  took  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  western  church.  Akin 
a  walk  in  the  garden  with  Oatharine,  and  at  to  the  early  Gnostics,  the  ManichsBans,  Euchites, 
this  moment  the  chancellor,  Wriothesley,  who  Bogomiles,  Paulicians,  Albigenses,  and  Wald- 
knew  nothing  of  the  reconciliation,  came  with  enses,  theyare  not  to  be  oonjfounded  with  either 
the  guards  to  execute  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  these.  There  were  2  partieis  of  Oatluuists,  one 
of  ue  queen.  The  king  flew  into  apasmon,  accepting  absolute  dualism,  and  supposing  2 
called  Wriothesley  a  knave  and  other  epithets,  opposite  principles  to  subsist  from  all  eternity, 
and  bade  him  begone.  This  experience  made  with  2  creations  corresponding  to  these  princi- 
Oatharine  more  prudent  for  the  future ;  yet  her  pies ;  the  other  deriving  all  evil  and  imperfection 
danger  was  again  great  when  Anne  Askew  was  from  the  apostasy  of  a  higher  spirit,  and  m^n- 
tortnred  in  order  to  ascertain  her  accomplices  tdning  a  limited  dualism.  They  agreed  in 
and  convict  the  queen  of  heresy,  but  the  ad-  regarding  the  sidereal  system,  and  every  tiling 
mirable  fortitude  of  the  sufferer  was  the  salva-  visible  here  below,  as  perishable  and  evil;  but 
tion  oi  her  royal  patroness.  She  retained  her  as  having  its  correspondent  in  an  upper  world  in 
hold  upon  the  king's  affections  up  to  the  time  a  form  aoapted  to  that  higher  renon  of  existence, 
of  his  death  in  1547,  and  received  a  legacy  of  According  to  one  party  the  evil  principle  stole 
£4^000  from  him  in  addition  to  her  Jointure,  into  the  heavenly  world  and  seduced  tJhie  souls 
Shortiy  after  the  king's  death  she  was  married  which  the  good  principle  had  created  to  come 
to  her  4th  husband,  Lord  Seymour,  high  admi-  down  to  earth,  where  he  confined  them  in  bodies 
ral  of  England  and  brother  of  the  duke  of  Som-  of  his  own  creation.  According  to  the  other 
erset,  the  protector  of  England  and  guardian  of  partv,  tiie  orderer  of  matter  was  originally  a 
Edward  YI.  She  did  not  long  survive  this  mar-  good  but  now  a  fallen  spirit^  who,  ambitious  to 
riage,  and  died  in  childbirth  unregretted  by  her  set  np  an  independent  kingdom  of  his  own,  per- 
husband,  who  repented  of  his  union  with  Oath-  suaded  a  third  part  of  the  angels  to  apostatize 
arine  and  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  princess,  with  him.  The  former  held  that  there  have 
afterward  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  is  one  of  those  never  been  more  souls  on  the  earth  than  on  tho 
royal  personages  who  have  won  a  position  in  first  day  after  they  were  misled  thither  by 
the  republic  of  letters.  She  wrote  '*  Queen  Satan,  and  that  by  process  of  transmigration 
Oatharine  Parr's  Lamentations  of  a  Sinner,"  and  return  to  heaven  their  number  is  con- 
which  was  published  by  Lord  Burleigh  in  1548.  stantly  diminishiug ;  the  latter  supposed  ori- 
In  her  lifetime  she  published  a  volume  of  ginaUy  only  2  human  sonla  from  which 
prayers  and  meditations.  Her  letters  are  pre-  all  others  have  proceeded.  Both  parties  re- 
served in  Strype's  annals,  Hayne's  collection  of  Jected  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the 
state  papers,  and  in  the  Ashmole  collection.  Old  Testament,  which  they  affirmed  to  be  a 
She  employed  scholars  to  translate  from  the  revelation  of  the  evil  principle.  Ohrist,  they 
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tboug^  brooi^t  with  bim  from  the  edeitial  Ymrt  made  fitde  progras  m  fingbnd.    They 

regioDS  a  higher  ethereel  bodj.    He  was  leot  availed  thetmelvee  q(  the  disputes  between  the 

hj  God  to  reoorer  meo  from  the  earthly  q>bere  popes  and  emperors  to  spread  their  doctrioesi 

in  whidi  tiiey  are  boond,  and  to  bring  them  and  in  the  12Ui  eentorydared  toelectfor  tiiem- 

into  barmonioos  oonnection  with  the  upper  sdyes  a  pope  in  France,  and  iu  the  18th  oen- 

world ;  and  the  final  lesoit  of  his  coming  win  toiy  another  in  Bulgaria.    In  later  times  the 

be  the  destraetiOD  of  the  creation  produced  by  knicbts  templars  were  asserted  to  have  been 

Satan,  and  the  retom  of  all  yisible  things  to  the  Catharists.    The  connige  and  calmness  with 

original  cbaoS|  to  which  wicked  spirits  shall  be  which  thej  nnifonnly  met  desth  for  their  faith, 

banished. — ^Tbe  ideas  of  the  Catbarirts  were  excited  the  admiration  of  their  friends,  and  was 

rather  popular  than  m^taphyncsl,  and  the  sect  attribnted,  by  their  enemies^  to  diabolical  sap- 

waa  more  influential  by  the  ethicsJ  than  by  the  port. 

specohrtivepartofiUBysteaL  TbeyaUagreed  CATEUkRPIKGS,  in  nautical  parlance,  ropes 
in  opposing  the  prsTslent  traditional  and  cere-  aervinff  to  brace  in  the  shrouds  of  the  lower 
mooialnsagesy  and  attempted  to  realize  the  idea  masts  behind  tlieir  respective  ysrds. 
of  an  mvisible  church.  They  rsDOunced  baptism  CAIHCART.  L  William  Shaw,  earl,  a  Brit- 
by  water,  and  hud  great  stress  on  the  bspUsm  ish  military  oflScer  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  1755, 
of  the  ^rit,  whidi  should  be  performed  by  the  died  June  17, 1S48.  According  to  a  custom  of  the 
imposition  of  hands  in  connection  with  prayer.  Scottish  gentiy,  he  completed  his  education  by 
Their  dbureh  edifices  had  neither  images,  croas,  taking  a  degree  in  law,  although  without  inten- 
nor  belL  and  their  wonibip  consisted  only  of  tion  oi  practising  that  profession.  On  the  break- 
the  raidiDg  and  exposition  of  a  passage  of  the  ing  out  of  the  American  war  he  entered  the  Brit- 
Kew  Testament,  followed  by  the  bei^diction,  ish  army,  and  ipeedily  rose  to  be  aide-de-camp 
which  was  receiTed  kneeUng.  Though,  in  some  to  Gen.  Spenoer  Wikon  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
respects,  the  precursors  of  the  ProtMtant  prin-  Subsequently  he  commanded  the  29th  regiment 
dpU,  they  were  yet  essentially  removed  from  of  infantry,  and  finally  was  appointed  quarter- 
it  by  the  merit  which  they  ascribed  to  worics  master  generaL  BecaUed  to  England,  he  Joined 
orer  (kith  tm  a  condition  of  salvation.  Their  the  Walcheren  expedition  with  the  rank  of  brig- 
rigid  aaceticism  admitted  neither  of  animal  food,  adier-general.  Having  distinguished  himself  at 
conjugal  relations,  nor  the  possession  of  earthly  BcMumel  and  disewbere  on  the  retreat,  he  car- 
goodsL  Tet  tiiis  Standard  was  rather  ideal  than  ried  back  the  remains  of  the  cavalry  to  £ng- 
actual.  It  was  attained  by  the  per/ecti^  the  land,  where  he  was  promoted  to  a  higher  rank, 
esoterics  of  the  sect,  but  was  modified  in  the  In  1807  he  took  his  seat  as  a  r^resentative 
case  of  the  ersdmtUj  who  constituted  the  large  peer  of  Scotland.  The  same  year  he  was  ap- 
ezoterio  portion.  From  the  former,  who  wero  pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  des- 
pqpularly  known  tm  ^*  the  good  men,"  and  who  tined  to  act  against  Copenhagen,  and  on  the  fall 
copied  tiie  example  of  Christ  by  wandering  of  that  city  and  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet  was 
about  homeless,  and  in  poverty,  were  chosen  created  a  peer  of  England.  In  1812  he  was  sent 
all  the  offieers  of  the  sect — ^The  Catharists  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Kossia.  The  em- 
were  aealous  diaseminaton  of  their  principles,  peror  Alexander  being  then  with  the  army, 
Oriain*tittg  in  some  6reek-61avonian  cloister  Lord  Cathcart  Joined  bim  at  head-quarters, 
of  Bu^sana  (whence  one  of  their  nameSi  the  where  he  remained  during  the  campaign.  He 
BukariansXtney  prevailed  for  several  centuries  was  a  witness  of  the  interview  between  the 
in  we  western  countries  of  Europe^  maintuning  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prusaa ;  at 
themselves  in  Bosnia  in  spite  of  hostility,  till  Dresden  he  stood  but  2  paces  from  Morean 
near  the  close  of  the  15tii  century,  when  the  sect  when  that  ^eral  received  his  death  wound; 
passed  over  into  Mohammedanism.  In  1035  entered  Pans  with  the  allied  sovereigns^  and 
the  first  Catharists  were  discovered  in  Italy,  near  subsequently  acted  as  British  plenipotaitiary  in 
Turin,  and  their  chief  was  burned;  but  within  the  congress  of  Vienna.  On  the  fiill  of  Bona- 
a  century  from  that  time  Catharist  chnrehes  parte  he  again  repaired  to  Paris^  and  »gDed 
and  dioceses  were  formed  throughout  upper  the  treaty  of  peace  which  followed  Waterloo. 
Italy  and  France.  It  has  been  maintained,  An  earPs  coronet  recompensed  these  ser- 
without  sufilcient  antliority,  that  Dante  be-  vices.  Several  succeeding  years  of  his  life 
longed  to  the  aecL  was  even  a  preacher  to  a  were  spent  as  minister  at  the  court  of  Russia, 
congrejgation  of  Catnarists  at  Florence,  and  that  II.  Sib  Gbouoe,  a  British  general,  son  of  the 
the  JHoina  ComrnediawoB  a  pasquinade  in  their  preceding,  born  in  London,  May  12,  1794^  died 
favor  against  the  prevalent  chareh.  St  Ber-  Nov.  6, 1854.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
nard  travelled  through  the  country  south  of  the  Edinburgh,  and  entered  Uie  army  in  1818.  His 
Alps,  trying  in  vain  to  convert  tiiem,  and  father  having  been  soon  afterward  appointed 
found  them  protected  by  princes  and  nobles,  minister  to  Russia,  young  Cathcart  acoompa- 
whose  sons  and  daughters  were  intrusted  to  nied  him  as  attach^  and  was  subsequently  his 
them  for  education.  In  1167  they  held  a  synod  secretary  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Rejoining 
near  Toulouse  to  arrange  uniformity  of  policy  the  army,  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Well- 
and  doctrine.  They  spread  throughout  Si>ain  ington  at  Waterloo.  The  return  of  peace  placed 
and  Germany,  but  though  some  of  them  were  him  on  the  list  of  lieutenant-colonels,  in  which 
discovered  in  Xx>ndoa  in  1210,  they  seem  to  rank  he  held  commands  for  some  years  in  Nova 
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8ootia  and  the  West  Indies.  In  1884  he  retired  for  sapporting  the  dome,  and  formed  the  plan 
on  half  pay,  but  in  1837,  in  consequence  of  the  for  it  as  it  now  exists.  The  drum  of  the  dome 
troubles  in  Canada,  he  was  placed  in  command  was  completed  before  he  died  in  1568.  Pope 
of  the  troops  and  militia  south  of  the  St.  Law-  Pius  Y.  appointed  Vignola  and  Pirro,  with 
rence.  Returning  to  England  in  1844,  he  again  orders  that  thej  should  adhere  to  Angelo^s 
retired  on  half  paj,  receiviug  the  honorary  ap-  plans.  The  dome  was  not  finished  until  1590 
pointment  of  governor  of  the  tower  of  London,  by  Giaoomo  della  Porta.  Siztus  V.  gave  100,- 
which  he  retuned  until  1852.  War  with  the  000  gold  crowns  annually  toward  its  comple- 
Caffres  having  once  more  broken  out.  Col.  Cath^  tion.  In  1605  Paul  Y.  employed  Carlo  Mader- 
cart  was  selected  to  assume  the  governorship  no,  who  changed  the  ground  plan  back  to  the 
and  command  of  the  army  at  the  Cape  of  Good  .Latin  cross.  The  nave  was  nnished  in  1612, 
Hope.  By  a  succession  of  well-executed  ma-  the  fa9ade  and  portico  in  1614.  The  church 
ncBUvres,  he  drove  the  Caffires  back  from  their  was  dedicated  by  Pope  Urban  YIII.  on  Nov. 
coverts,  and  removed  them  bevond  the  limits  of  18,  1626.  Under  Alexander  YII.  in  1667,  Ber- 
the  colony.  Appointed  to  the  4th  division  of  nini  finished  the  colonnade.  The  building  of  St 
the  army  in  the  Crimea,  he  fdl  fighting  gallant-  Peter^s,  from  its  foundation  in  1450  until  its  ded- 
ly  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann.  icotion,  occupied  175  years ;  and  if  we  include 
CATHEDRAL  (Lat.  cathedra,  a  seat),  a  the  work  done  under  Pius  YI.,  8^  centuries  pass- 
church  containing  a  bishop^s  throne  or  seat  ed  away  before  it  was  completed,  during  which 
the  chief  church  of  tlie  diocese.  Its  usual  time  48  popes  reigned  and  died.  The  dimen* 
form  is  a  Latin  or  Greek  cross,  and  it  is  not  sions  of  the  church  are  as  follows :  length 
distinguished  architecturally  from  the  has-  of  the  interior  602  English  ft.,  length  of 
ilica..  In  the  old  basilicas  there  was  a  trans-  transept  from  wall  to  wall  446  ft. ;  height 
Terse  hall  at  the  end,  not  intentionally  resem-  of  nave  160  ft.,  of  side  aisles  47  ft. ;  width  of 
bling  a  cross ;  but  more  modem  architects,  per-  nave  77 — 89  ft.,  of  side  aides  21  ft. ;  drcum- 
ceiving  the  resemblance,  changed  the  position  ference  of  pillars  which  support  the  dome  282  ft. 
of  the  transept,  making  tlje  church  cruciform.  The  cupola  is  193  ft.  in  diameter.  The  height  of 
The  church  of  St  John  of  Lateran,  at  Rome,  the  dome  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of  the 
founded  by  Constantine,  is  the  episcopal  lantern  is  400  ft.,  to  the  top  of  the  cross  480  ft. 
church  or  cathedral  of  Uie  pope,  and  b^s  The  dome  is  encircled  and  strengthened  by  6 
over  iu  chief  portal  the  inscription,  Omnium  bands  of  iron.  A  stairway  leads  to  the  rooi^ 
urbis  et  orbis  eeelmarum  mater  et  eaput^  broad  and  easy  enough  to  allow  a  loaded  horse 
^  mother  and  head  of  all  the  churches  of  Rome  to  ascend.  The  annual  cost  of  keeping  the 
and  the  world."  At  its  chief  altar  none  but  church  in  repair  is  80,000  scudi. — ^At  Milan  the 
tlie  pope  can  read  mass,  for  it  covers  another  first  building  was  destroyed  by  Attlla,  the  next 
ancient  altar  at  which  the  apostle  Peter  is  said  one  was  injured  by  fire,  and  the  first  stone  of 
to  have  officiated.  The  basilica  of  St  Peter's  the  present  structure  was  laid  by  Giovanni 
at  Rome  may  be  mentioned  as  surpassed  by  Galeazzo  Yisconti  on  March  16,  1886.  The 
no  cathedral  in  antiquity  and  splendor,  and  ground  plan  is  a  Latin  cross  terminated  by  an 
equalled  by  none  in  magnitude.  In  A.  D.  90,  St  apsis.  Its  dimensions  are :  length  485  ft. ;  breadth 
Anadetns,  bbhop  of  Rome,  who  was  ordained  by  of  body  262  ft.,  between  the  walls  of  the  tran- 
St  Peter  himself,  erected  an  oratory  on  the  site  sept  287  ft. ;  width  of  nave  from  centre  to  cen- 
of  the  apostle's  burial,  after  his  crucifixion,  tre  of  the  columns  67  ft.,  which  is  double  the 
In  806  Constantine  built  a  basilica  on  the  spot  width  of  the  side  aisles ;  height  of  the  crown  of 
In  1450  Nicholas  Y.  commenced  a  building  on  the  vaulting  of  nave  158  ft. ;  height  from  the 
plans  of  Bernardino  and  others.  Paul  II.  con-  pavement  to  top  of  the  statue  of  Ht^onna  855  ft. 
tinned  it,  and  Julius  IL  secured  the  services  of  The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  4  aisles, 
Bramante,  whose  plan  was  a  Latin  cross  and  by  4  ranges  of  clustered  pillars.  Fifty-two  pil- 
an  immense  dome  on  arches  springing  from  4  1^  each  formed  of  8  shi^  support  the  arches 
large  pillars.  The  latter  died  in  1614,  and  Leo  of  the  roof.  These  pillars  are  80  feet  high,  t.  «. 
X.  appointed  Giuliano  Sangallo,  Giovanni  da  base  4  ft;.,  shaft  57  ft.  6|  in.,  capital  18  ft;.  6)^ 
Yerona,  and  Raphael,  who  strengthened  the  pil-  in. ;  the  diameter  of  shaft  8  ft.  There  are  fine 
lars  for  the  dome;  but  Sangallo  dyincr  in  1517.  interior  doorways  in  Roman  style.  The  pave- 
and  Raphael  in  1620,  Leo  employed  Baldaflsan  ment  is  laid  in  mosaic  in  redL  blue,  and  white 
Peruzzi,  who  changed  the  plan  to  a  Greek  cross,  marble.  The  cathedral  is  built  of  white  mar- 
Fanl  ni.  employed  Antonio  Sangallo,  who  re-  ble,  and  covers  a  space  of  107,782  sq,  ft. — ^The 
turned  to  BramAnte^splan,but  Sangallo  died  very  duomo  at  Florence  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
shortly,  and  the  pope  appointed  Giulio  Romano,  specimens  of  the  Italian-Gothic  style.  It  was 
who  also  died.  The  work  was  then  given  to  begun  in  1294  or  1298,  with  the  plan,  acScording 
Hichel  Angelo,  then  in  his  72d  year,  Paul  to  v  asari,  of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  according  to  Mo- 
III.  died  in  1549,  but  Julius  III.  continued  An-  lini,  of  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  da  Calle,  and  was 
gelo  in  his  place,  giving  him  full  aathority  to  finished  about  1444.  Several  architects  were 
change  whatever  he  wished  in  the  building  employed  upon  it,  among  them  Giotto,  Taddeo 
as  it  then  stood.  Michel  Angelo  returned  to  Graddi,  and  Andrea  Orgagna.  Its  completion 
the  Greek  cross,  «gain  strengtheued  the  piers  was  intrusted  to  Brunellesohi,,  who  designed 
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iiieciipola.  The  cafiMdnl  is  in  length  88T  ft,  diooeee.  The  high  altarimcoBeeented  in  1183 
the  transept  884  ft ;  the  nare  is  168  ft.  high,  l^  Henij,  legste  of  tiie  holjr  see,  and  in  1185 
the  side  aisles  96  it  8  in.  The  copola  is  Heraclitos,  patriarch  of  Jerosalem,  officiated  in 
oetagonal  in  form,  188  ft  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  chnrch.  The  west  front  was  finidbed  by 
in  hei^t  fhxn  eomioe  of  the  dmm  to  the  eye  Maorice  de  Sollx,  the  bishop  in  1228.  The 
of  the  dome  188  ft  6  in.  Michel  Angelo  nsed  eonthem  trsnsept  with  its  portsl  was  completed 
this  dome  as  a  model  for  that  €if  8t  Peter's,  in  1257,  and  the  northern  transept  and  portsl  in 
Hie  interior  of  the  daomo  is  rather  dark,  the  1812  by  Philip  the  Fair.  The  western  doors  with 
windows  being  small  and  the  j^asB  dtfklr  their  iron  work  were  made  abont  1670-'80  by 
stained.  The  pavement  is  teseelhted  in  re^  Bisoonrette.  The  dimensions  are  as  foDows: 
bine,  and  white  marble.  The  frescoes  in  the  length  890  ft,  width  of  transept  144  ft,  hei^t 
cupola  are  from  designs  byVsssri.  The  entire  of  vaiilting  102  ft.,  height  of  western  towers 
edifice  covers  84,802  eq.  ft— OermanT  has  204  ft,  width  of  front  128  ft.,  length  of  nare 
some  finecathedralcharcfaesjsmong  which  that  to  transept  186  ft  The  pillars  of  the  nave 
at  Oologne  is  one  of  the  roost  imposing  Gothio  are  4  ft.  in  diameter,  resting  on  gravelled  beds 
stmctnres  in  Enrope.  It  was  begnn  In  1248,  18  ft.  below  the  sorftce.  The  style  of  ardii- 
dnrinff  the  reign  of  the  elector  and  archbishop  tectnre  \b  pnre  pointed.  The  nave  and  side 
of  Cologne,  Conrad  of  Hochstedten,  but  it  has  aisles  are  paved  with  marble;  the  aisles  arouid 
remained  unfinished.  The  original  architect  is  the  choir  are  paved  with  stone  and  black  mar- 
unknown.  The  length  of  the  cathedral  is  511  ble.  An  immense  vanlt,  extending  the  entire 
ft,  breadth  281  ft.,  and  height  of  the  towers  500  length  of  the  nave,  was  oonstmcted  in  1666  for 
ft.  Eztemallv  it  has  a  double  range  of  fiying  the  interment  of  the  chapUuns,  Ac.  The  organ 
bnttresses  and  intervening  piers,  and  a  perfect  is  very  fine,  45  ft  high,  86  in  breadth,  and  has 
forest  of  pinnacles^  The  cathedral  of  Dantzie  8,484  pipes.  The  interior  of  Notre  Dame  is  not 
was  bc^n  in  1848  and  finished  in  1608.  The  so  rich  in  decorations  as  the  exterior.  The  arches 
vaulted  roof  is  98  ft  above  the  pavement,  snp-  cf  the  nave  are  pointed ;  the  piers  are  circular 
ported  by  26  slender  brick  piUars.  Around  the  piDars,  with  large  and  well-formed  capitals. 
interior  are  60  chapels  founded  by  the  chief  citi-  The  pillars  of  the  aisles  are  alternately  circular 
sens  of  the  place,  as  tmrial  places  for  their  fami-  and  dustered.  The  cathedral  covers  64,108  sq.  ft 
liesL  The  great  ornament  of  this  building  is  a  — ^England  has  many  cathedrals  worthy  of  par- 
painting  of  the  **  Last  Judgment,"  attributed  to  ticular  mention.  That  at  Salisbury  is  the  most 
JohnVan  Eyck.  It  waspainted  for  the  pope,  but  perfect  and  beaotiful  specimen.  It  was  founded 
onitsway  was  captured  by  pirates.  Being  retak-  oy  Bishop  Richard  Poore,  in  the  year  1220,  in 
en  by  a  Dantzie  vessel,  it  was  deposited  in  the  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  fini^ed  in 
cathedral  in  1807. — ^In  Antwerp  is  the  cathedral  1260.  Its  plan  is  a  double  cross,  in  extreme 
ofNotre  Dame,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  bean-  length  ontade  480  ft,  length  of  transept  282 
tifol  of  Gothio  buildings  in  the  Netherlands.  It  ft--8t  Psul's,  London,  was  commenced  in 
was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  1676,  8ir  Christopher  Wren  being  the  architect, 
century,  and  completed  in  about  84  years.  It  is  and  was  finished  1711.  It  is  bout  of  fine  Port- 
500  feet  long,  and  250  wide.  In  1588  it  was  land  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  its 
much  ii^ured  by  fire.  It  contains  the  celebrated  length  being  600  ft,  the  transept  286  ft 
masterpiece  of  Rubens,  the  "  Descent  from  the  long,  and  the  west  front  180  ft.  wide.  !Ibe 
Cross.'*-~»During  the  13th  century,  architectural  towers  at  the  west  front  campanile  are  each  222 
art  was  highly  cultivated  throu^out  all  Europe,  feet  high.  The  dome  is  thrice  the  height  of 
and  among  the  magnificent  works  of  that  age,  the  roof,  being  865  ft  from  the  ground,  and  856 
those  of  France  are  by  no  means  in  the  last  firom  the  fioor  of  the  church,  and  it  is  145  ft  in 
rank.  Chartree,  Rheims,  Amiens,  and  Paris  diameter.  Simple  ratios  exist  between  the 
each  possess  beantifbl  cathedral  churches.  The  principal  dimensions.  The  windows  are  mainly 
one  atRheims  was  commenced  in  1211,  and  dedi-  12  ft.  wide  by  24  high,  the  aisles  19  ft  dear 
cated  in  1241.  It  occupies  67,476  sq.  ft.  The  width  hf  88  in  height;  the  central  avenue  is  41 
cathedral  at  Amiens  was  began  1220,  and  com-  by  84  ft. ;  the  domed  vestibule  at  the  west  end  is 
pleted  in  1267,  but  was  partidly  destroyed  by  47  ft  sqnare  by  94  ft.  high.  The  architectural 
fire,  and  not  again  finished  until  1272.  It  covers  elevation  has  two  orders,  the  lower  being  Co- 
71,208  sq.  ft.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  rinthian  and  the  upper  composite.  The  interi- 
Paris  stands  upon  the  spot  once  occupied  by  a  or  lacks  in  ornament,  disappointing  one  who 
Roman  temple.  It  is  said  that  a  church  dedicated  has  seen  the  cathedrals  on  the  continent.  A 
to  St.  Btephen  was  erected  on  the  same  site  about  still  graver  defect  is  the  darkness  under  the 
865, 10  the  time  of  Valentinian  I.,  and  was  enlarge  dome,  the  light  being  scantily  admitted  and  not 
edin  522byChi]debert,8onof  Clovis.  Robert,  well  distributed.  It  was  begnn  and  finished 
son  of  Hngh  Capet,  undertook  to  rebuild  this  under  one  architect,  with  a  few  mean  excep- 
church,  which  was  callcMd  Notre  Dame  from  a  tions.  The  organ  was  built  in  1694  by  Bernard 
chapel  which  Childebert  had  dedicated  to  the  Smydt.  6t  PanPs  is  the  5th  cathedral  of  £u- 
Yirgin.  ^  Bat  this  church  was  never  finished  rope  in  extent,  being  smaller  than  8t  Peters, 
and  fell  into  mins.  Tlie  first  stone  of  the  pres-  and  the  duomos  at  Florence,  Milan,  and  Amiens, 
en t  edifice  was  laid  about  1168,  by  Pope  Alexan-  — ^The  comer  stone  of  a  new  and  magnificent 
d&F  III*)  Maurice  de  Saliao  being  bishop  of  the  cathedral  was  laid  in  New  York,  Aug.  15, 185S. 
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OATHELINEAU,  jAcguBa,  generalissimo  of  zinc  plate ;  and  the  term  poles  is  applied  to  the 

the  Vendeaas  in  the  revolt  of  1793  against  the  ends  made  hy  a  break  in  this  wire.    As  the 

reTolutionary  government  of  France,  born  at  electricity  flows  from  that  comiected  with  the 

Pin-eu-Manges,  Maine  et  Loire,  Jan.  6,  1769,  copper,  this  is  the  positive  electrode,  or  the 

died  at  St.  Florent,  Jnly  14, 1798.  After  having  anode ;  while  the  opposite  pole  leading  to  the 

been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  business  of  zinc  plate  receives  the  current,  and  is  the  nega* 

his  father,  who  was  a  mason,  he  became  a  linen  tive  pole,  or  tiie  cathode.    But  in  the  battery 

peddler,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  itself^  the  electricity  being  sopposed  to  be  gen* 

revolution,  was  poor  and  embarrassed  with  the  erated  at  the  zinc  plate,  t£is  is  called  the  anode 

cares  of  a  large  family.    Hia  religious  devotion  or  positive  pole  or  plate,  and  the  copper  the  neg- 

was  so  great,  and  so  well  known  in  his  province,  ative.    The  significance  of  the  terms  introduced 

that  he  was  called  the  saint  of  Anion.    A  bloody  by  Prof.  Faraday  is  explained  by  his  topposing 

fight  which  took  place  at  St.  Florent,  March  the  wires  of  the  battery  to  be  so  arranged,  that 

12, 1798,  between  the  republican  troops  and  the  the  electric  current  passing  through  a  body  in- 

royalists,  on  the  occasion  of  a  levy  for  the  army  terposed  between  the  poles  traverses  from  £.  to 

according  to  a  recent  decree  of  the  convention.  W.  parallel  with  the  currcfnts  supposed  to  be 

roused  the  spirit  of  Oathellneau,  and  at  the  head  flowing  through  the  earth.    The  anode  in  this 

of  a  body  of  youths  he  attacked  and  expelled  arrangement  is  toward  the  £.  or  rising  sun, 

the  garrisons  of  Jallais  and  Ohollet»    As  the  and  the  cathode  toward  the  setting  sun.    See 

number  and  courage  of  his  bands,  though  with-  Elxotbodtnamios. 

out  regular  arms,  were  oontinu&lly  increasing,  OATHOLIO  OHUROE.    See  Roman  Oath* 

he  fought  several  engagements,  mostly  with  ouo  Chuboh. 

success.  After  the  taking  of  Saumur  (June  18X  CATILINE,  or  Oatilina,  Ltronm  SsBOtna, 

the  want  of  greater  union  in  the  operations  of  a  Roman  conspirator,  killed  in  the  engagement 

the  insurgents  being  generally  felt^  Oathelineaa  of  Fffisulss,  62  B.O.    He  was  the  deseendant  of 

was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  general-in-chie^  an  ancient  but  decayed  patrician  fiKnily,  and 

as  the  most  popular  of  the  leaders.  He  marched  spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  a  career 

against  Angers  which  made  no  resistance ;  but  of  profligacy  and  crime,  takmg  a  bloody  part  i& 

an  attack  on  Nantes,  though  undertaken  at  the  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla,  when  even  some  of 

head  of  a  large  collected  army,  and  though  the  his  own  relations  became  his 'victims.    He  was 

city  had  no  fortifications,  and  was  defended  only  suspected  of  criminal  intercourse  with  a  vestal, 

by  one  regiment  of  the  line,  ended,  after  a  and  believed  guilty  of  the  secret  mnrderof  his 

whole  day  of  desperate  struggle  (June  29),  in  first  wife  and  his  son,  committed  in  order  to 

the  dispersion  of  his  troops.    At  a  last  and  marry  another  woman.  All  diis  did  not  prevent 

nearly  successful  effort  to  take  the  city,  Oathe*  him,  at  that  period  of  moral  decline  and  general 

lineau  was  wounded  and  carried  to  St.  Florent^  corruption,  from  obtaining  important  offices  and 

where  he  lived  for  a  fortnight  After  the  res-  aspirins  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  republics 

toration  of  the  Bourbons,  his  surviving  children  being  f3de  by  his  mental  and  bodily  powers,  or 

were  rewarded  with  .pensions,  and  a  statue  was  which  even  his  enemies  speak  with  a  kind  of 

erected  to  his  memory  at  his  birthplace,  which  admiration,  to  undertake  every  task.    Having 

was  broken  in  1682  by  the  soldiers  of  Louis  been  sent  as  protor  to  Africa,  he  returned  in  69 

Philippe. — One  of  his  sons,  who  in  1815  took  B.  0.  to  Rome,  to  become  a  candidate  in  the 

part  in  an  anti-Napoleonic  movement  of  the  next  consular  election,  but  was  disqualified  by 

Vend^,  was  shot  in  1882  while  engaged  in  a  charge  of  extortion  in  his  province,  directed 

the  conspiracv  of  the  duchess  of  Berry.  against  him  by  Olodius  Pulcner,  known  by  his 

GATHELINOT,  Oatxunot,  or  Ildkfonse,  a  later  enmity  to  Cicero.    The  newly  elected 

Benedictine  monk,  bom  in  Paris  in  1670,  died  at  consuls  were  convicted  of  bribery,  imd  Ootta 

Saint  Mihiel,  June  15, 1756.  He  was  destined  and  Torquatus,  their  accusers  and  oompetitonk 

for  the  pulpit,  but  devoted  himself  at  the  abbey  took  their  places.    On  these  the  dtsappointed 

of  Senones,  under  the  instructions  of  Oalmet,  Catiline  resolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance,  con- 

whose  co-laborer  he  afterward  was,  to  literary  spiring  against  their  lives  with  Autroniua,  one 

pursuits.   He  wrote  a  Bible  dictionary,  and  also  of  the  deposed   consuls,  with  Cn.  Plso,  and 

contributed  the  supplement  of  Colmers,  which  others.    The  first  day  of  the  consulship  was 

last  has  alone  been  published  of  all  his  numer«  fixed  for  the  assassination,  but  Catiline  frustrat- 

ous  works.  ed  the  attempt  by  his  impatient  haste  in  giving 

CATHODE  (6r.  Kara,  downward,  and  6dor,  the  signal.    This  failure  only  served  to  exas* 

way).    The  poles  of  the  battery  were  called  by  perate  Catiline,  and  to  stimidate  him  to  greater 

Prot  Faraday  electrodes.   To  the  one  which  is  undertakings.    Ruined  by  debt  and  debauchery, 

supposed  to  receive  the  electric  current,  and  he  was  now  bent  on  forming  a  new  oonsptraoy 

which  is  therefore  called  negative,  he  eave  the  with  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  whole 

name  of  cathode;  and  to  the  other,  which  is  sup-  body  of  the  senate,  murdering  all  the  magis- 

posed  to  fiow  over  with  electricity  and  to  be  con-  trates  of  the  republic,  and  sharing  its  s wHy  and 

sequentiy  in  a  positive  state,  the  name  anode  was  treasures  with  his  followers.    Such  at  least  is 

given.    In  the  wires  proceeding  from  the  bat-  the  representation  of  great  contemporary  wri- 

tery,  the  electric  current  is  supposed  to  pass  ters,  whose  impartiality,  however,  may  betiues- 

through  that  from  the  copper,  round  to  the  tioned.  The  corraption  of  the  times  flavored  his 
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dMlgns ;  rained  nobles  of  all  ranks,  ea^er  to  before  the  people,  Cioero  on  the  next  da/ 
escape  by  some  change  the  consequences  of  again  conToked  the  senate  to  ddiberate  on  tiie 
liAi^^pteJt  proiU^tes  and  intriguing  persons  ponishment  of  the  traitors.  The  debate  was 
of  both  sexes,  Joined  him ;  many  Teterans  of  nighljr  animated.  Silanus,  the  consol  electa 
8y]la.  who  haid  squandered  their  spmls^  were  gare  his  opinion  for  the  immediate  death  of  all 
found  ready  to  renew  the  familiar  scenes  of  of  tliem;  this  was  combated  by  the  young 
proscription;  the  poor  and  restless  populace  Julius  Cesar,  who  was  satisfied  with  their  arrest 
could  easily  be  used.  His  chief  coOpmtors  and  the  confiscation  of  their  estates.  Cicero 
were  P.  C.  Lentulus  and  P.  Autronius,  ex-con-  gare  no  opinion,  but  painted  in  strong  terms 
aula,  L.  Calpumius  Bestiai  tribime  ele^  Cethe-  the  dangers  of  the  state.  Cato,  voting  for  death 
gus,  2  nephews  of  Sylla,  and  others.  It  was  and  for  immediate  efforts  against  the  rebels  in 
now  his  interest  to  he  elected  consul ;  he  be-  the  field,  made  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
came  a  candidate,  but  was  again  nnsucceesfuL  the  senate,  and  prevailed.  A  decree  was 
Cicero  was  elected  with  C.  Antonius.  Catiline,  passed,  and  Lentulus  and  his  companions  were 
who  dreaded  the  patriotic  activity  of  the  atrangied  in  the  night  in  their  prison;  an  anny 
former,  but  ooimted  on  the  criminal  connivance  was  sent  against  Catiline  under  the  consul  An- 
d  the  latter,  now  pushed  on  with  greater  tonius,  but  unwilling  to  fight  agunst  his  friend, 
vigor.  The  plot  was  matured ;  troops  were  be  gave  the  command  to  Ids  legate  Petreins. 
levied,  especially  under  C.  Manllnsi  a  centurion  They  met  near  Fsosulas.  Catiline  defended 
of  Sylla,  m  the  vicinity  of  FossuIab,  in  Etruria;  himself  desperately,  but  in  vain;  when  the 
arms  were  provided,  the  parts  of  the  drama  battle  was  lost  he  direw  himself  into  the  midst 
distributed,  the  lists  of  proscription  made  out,  of  his  enemies,  and  fell  fighting. — ^The  renown 
and  the  dav  fixed  for  the  assassination  of  the  gained  by  Cicero  by  the  detection  of  the  con- 
consuls  and  the  general  confiagration  of  the  piracy,  is  equalled  by  the  celebrity  of  his  orsr 
city.  The  watchfulness  of  Cicero  saved  himself  tions  against  Catiline.  8allu8t*s  life  of  this 
and  the  republic    Fdvia.  the  mistress  of  one  of  conspirator  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 

the  conqwrators,  was  inunced  to  communicate  dnctions  of  ancient  history.  

all  the  particulars ;  C.  Antonius  was  made  harm-  CATINAT  D£  LA  FAUCOKKERIE,  Kio- 
less  by  the  promise  of  ICacedonia  as  a  prov-  olas  db,  a  French  general,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept 
ince.  Informed  by  Cicero,  the  senate  intrust-  1, 1687,  died  Feb.  28, 1712.  He  entered  the 
ed  the  consuls  with  absolute  power  to  save  the  army  as  an  ensign,  and  at  the  siege  of  DUe  in 
republic  from  the  threatening  danger.  At  the  1667,  so  conducted  himself  as  to  attract  the 
following  consular  election  Catiline  was  again  notice  of  Louis  XIV.  His  subsequent  exploits 
rejected,  and  in  the  night  of  Nov.  6,  68  B.  C,  obtuned  for  him  in  1688  the  rank  of  lieuteit- 
he  declared  in  a  secret  meeting  to  his  ringleaders  ant-general,  and  in  1698,  after  he  had  con- 
that  the  time  of  action  had  arrived.  Cioero,  quered  the  greatest  port  of  Savoy,  he  received 
who  knew  every  thing,  summoned  the  senate,  the  marshars  staff.  In  1701  he  commanded 
and  delivered  his  first  great  oration  against  the  army  in  Italy  against  Prince  Eugene,  but 
Catiline,  giring  fhll  and  ample  information  of  failing  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  prince,  Yil- 
aU  the  fi^ts.  Catiline  was  bold  enough  to  be  leroi  was  appointed  to  his  place,  and  Catinat 
present  and  to  attempt  his  Justification,  but  his  served  under  him,  and  in  attacking  the  in- 
voice was  drowned  by  the  cries  of  ^^  Enemy ''  trenchments  at  Chiari  he  was  repulsed  and 
and  **  Parricide "  from  the  indignant  senators,  wounded.  He  commanded  in  Geraumy  for  a 
and  he  was  left  on  his  deserted  bench  a  specta-  short  time,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  his 
de  to  the  assembly.  But  he  was  still  free,  and  estate  of  St.  Gratien,  near  St.  Denis, 
left  Rome  in  the  following  night  to  join  the  CATINEAU-LAROCHE,  Pibbsx  Mabib  Si- 
camp  of  Hanlius,  leaving  the  management  of  bastixn,  a  French  functionary  and  lexicogra- 
affairs  at  the  capital  to  Lentulus  and  Cethegns.  pher,  born  at  Saint-Brieac,  March  25, 1772,  died 
Cicero  now  addressed  the  people  in  the  forum.  May  22, 1828.  He  studied  at  Poitiers,  and  em- 
Justifying  his  conduct;  the  senate  declared  Cati-  igrated  to  St.  Domingo,  where  he  published  a 
line  and  Manlius  enemies  of  the  republic,  while  Journal,  L*ami  de  la  paix  et  de  Vunion,  He 
legal  evidence  against  the  conspirators  at  Rome  was  sentenced  to  deatn  for  the  opinions  which 
was  furnished  by  the  communications  of  the  he  advocated,  but,  by  the  timely  assistance 
ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges^  who,  being  sent  of  the  agents  of  the  king  of  France,  sue- 
to  Rome  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  were  ceeded  in  escaping  to  Cape  Haytien  (then 
tempted  by  Lentulus  to  join  the  conspiracy,  and  called  Cape  Fran^ais),  where  he  alone,  of 
to  induce  their  nation  to  assist  in  it.  Cicero,  17  of  his  countrymen,  was  saved  from  the 
who  received  the  intimation  from  their  patron,  massacre  which  broke  out  in  that  city.  He 
persuaded  them  to  feign  an  active  participation,  now  visited  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  to  draw  from  Lentulus  a  list  of  the  con-  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1797,  com- 
spirators,  as  if  by  it  to  induce  their  countrymen  posed  several  dictionaries.  His  printing  oflBce 
to  join  in  the  enterprise.  Lentulus  and  his  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  govem- 
friends  fell  into  tiie  snare.  They  were  now  ment  employed  him  in  various  public  ca- 
broQffht  before  the  senate,  assembled  in  the  pacities.  Once  more  he  visited  tlie  United 
temple  of  Concord  (Dec.  4) ;  their  guilt  was  States,  and  on  his  return,  in  1819,  he  was  oom- 
proved.     Having  delivered  his  third  oration  missioned  to  go  to  Guiana,  and  study  the  di- 
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mate  and  resources  of  that  province.   His  notes  reference  to  snch  supposed  qnalitfes.    Tooth- 
on  that  country  appeared  in  1822.  ache  is  said  to  be  sometimes  cored  hj  ohew- 

OATIONS,  electro-positive  bodies,  as  hydro-  ing  the  leaves, 

gen,  the  metals,  &o.,  those  which  go  to  the  OATO,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of 

cathode  or  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  or  are  the  great  Porcian  house  of  Rome,  several  mem- 

fonnd  on  the  positive  side  of  the  electrolyte,  bers  of  which  attained  high  distinction  as  states- 

(See  OATnoDE,  Elrotbodtnamios.)    Anions  is  men,  writers,  and  soldiers;  but  none  so  con- 

the  name  of  the  electro-negative  bodies,  or  spicuoosly  or  deservedly  as  the  two  respectively 

those  which   go   to   the   anode   or  positive  known  as  Obnbobiub  and  Uticbnsis,  boUi  of 

pole.  which  names  were  posthumous,  not  given  by 

OATUN,  Gbobge,  an  American  artist  known  their    contemporaries.     I.  Marcus   Poboius 

by  his  travels  and  residence  among  the  Indian  Oato,  surnamed  the  Censor,  and  the  Elder, 

tribes  of  the  west,  was  born  in  Wyoming  Y al-  was  a  native  of  Tnsculum ;   his  family  was 

ley,  Penn.    Hisfather  was  a  lawyer,  and  George  plebeian   and   poor,  nor   had    acquired  any 

studied  law  in  Connecticut,  and  practised  for  2  note  until  the  actions  of  this  man  gave  to  it 

years.    Afterward  he  devoted  himself  to  paint-  nobility  and  renown.    His  birth  ^rs  date 

ing  in  Philadelphia,  without  any  previous  in-  from  the  year  284  B.  C,  and  at  his  father^s 

stroction.  Some  Indians  arriving  on  a  delegation  death  he  inherited  a  small  farm  and  cottage 

in  the  city,  he  was  struck  with  their  appearance,  in  the  Sabine  country,  closdy  a^oining  a  simi- 

and  determining  to  visit  their  homes,  he  started  lar  estate  of  the  patriotic  and  rustic  Karcus 

from  St.  Louis  in  1882,  in  a  steamer  called  the  Curius  Dentatus,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms 

^*  Yellowstone,"  being  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  of  intimacy  from  his  early  youth,  and  probably 

Choteau,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  boat  After  from  him  be  copied  some  of  thai  austerity  of 

a  passage  of  8  months,  he  reached  the  mouth  character  and  carelessness  of  the  graces  of  life 

of  the  Yellowstone  river,  where  he  was  left,  for  which  he  afterward  became  flunous.    In 

He  visited  about -48  tribes,  numbering  in  the  219  H.  C.  began  the  second  Punic  war,  which 

aggregate  400,000  souls,  and  collected  much  in-  may  be  regaled  as  a  17  years'  duel  between 

formation  concerning  their  habits  and  char-  Hannibal  and   Borne.     This   called  out  the 

acter.    He  also  visited  Florida  and  Arkansas,  young  plebeian,  at  the  earliest  age  at  which  it 

His  letters  were  published  in  2  vols.  Svo,  with  was  admissible  to  bear  arms,  that  is  to  say  in 

illustrations  Q^ew  York,  1841).  his  17th  year,  from  his  Sabine  farm  to  the  ser- 

CATMANDOO,  or  Ejiathanboo,  a  town  vice  of  his  country.  The  battle  of  Oanna), 
of  Nepanl,  regarded  as  the  caoital  of  that  conn-  fought  on  its  own  territory,  within  compara- 
try,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  liishnmutty  river,  tiveiy  a  few  miles  of  its  gates,  was  the  greatest 
187  m.  from  Goruckpoor,  68  from  Gorkha ;  lat.  defeat  and  disaster  which  a  sovereign  city  ever 
27^  42'  K,  long.  85°  18'  E. ;  pop.  about  50,000.  underwent  without  succumbing  to  the  victor. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  (of  But  Bome  was  only  the  sterner  and  more  stead- 
which  there  are  about  5,000)  present  a  mean  fast  after  her  unparalleled  defeat,  and  was 
appearance,  not  excepting  that  of  the  rajah,  nerved  only  to  greater  exertion  by  her  loss, 
and  are  built  of  brick,  though  building  stone  In  the  year  following  the  battle,  the  same  in 
abounds.  Many  of  the  temples,  most  of  which  which  Cato  first  bnclued  on  his  armor,  the  city 
are  of  wood,  are  of  considerable  elevation,  and  of  Bome,  out  of  a  population  which,  at  the  last 
scattered  in  great  numbers  over  the  environs  military  census,  had  numbered  only  in  all  270,- 
of  the  town.  There  are  several  temples  of  218  citizens,  had  70,000  soldiers,  b^de  seamen, 
singularly  picturesque  appearance.  An  ancient  under  arms,  or  something  above  i  part  of  all  her 
temple,  dedicated  to  Buddha,  built  of  stone,  male  inhabitants.  Fabins  Maximus  was  dicta- 
consisting  of  8  lof^  pyramids  with  2  square  tor,  and  under  him  Cato  first  saw  service  at 
apartments^  is  much  celebrated  among  the  the  siege  of  Capua.  During  the  whole  of  the 
Tartars,  and  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims.  2d  Punic  war,  he  was  actively  employed,  and 

CATNIP,  or  Catmint,  the  leaves  of  a  peren*  five  years  later  was  present,  under  the  same 
nial  herbaceous  plant  n^ta  eataria^  which  is  general,  at  the  taking  of  Tarentum ;  on  which 
very  common  in  the  fields  throughout  the  IJni-  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  formed  his  first  ac- 
ted States,  though  supposed  to  have  been  intro-  quaintance  with  Nearchus,  the  Pythagorean 
duced  from  Europe.  The  plant  possesses  medi-  philosopher,  from  whom  he  learned  the  prinoi- 
oinal  virtues,  so  that  it  is  recognized  in  the  pies  and  tenets  of  a  system,  the  practices  of 
pharmacopoeias,  and  is  employed  as  a  domestic  which  he  had  adopted  long  before.  After  the 
remedy,  but  rarely,  however,  in  regular  prao-  termination  of  the  war,  he  was  induced  by  the 
tice.  The  leaves,  which  done  are  used,  are  representations  of  a  rich  Roman,  Valerius  ilao- 
aromatic  and  somewhat  bitter  and  pungent  to  cus,  who  had  properdin  the  same  neighborhood, 
the  taste,  and  of  disagreeable  odor.  Cats  are  to  abandon  his  farm,  on  which  he  had  hitherto 
said  to  eat  them  with  great  relish,  and  the  gen-  lived  among  his  slaves,  laboring  at  their  head 
eral  impression  is  that  they  derive  benefit  from  by  day,  and  at  sunset  feeding  at  the  same 
their  medicinal  qualities.  Catnip  is  adminis-  board  with  them  on  the  coars^  fare,  practis- 
tered  in  infusion.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  ex-  ing  the  severest  austerity,  and  priding  himself 
citant,  and  possibly  as  an  antispasmodic  and  on  the  rude  simplicity  which  ne  mistook  for 
emmenagogue,  being   frequently  given   with  the  essence,  instead  of  one  of  the  external 
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forou,  of  Tirtoe*  Going  to  Borne,  he  began  to  geoerally  said,  hif  Mrere  morals^  in  ooDfle- 
praotioe  at  the  bar,  havinff  already  been  ao-  quenoe  of  the  apread  of  Aaiatio  luxury  and  the 
customed  to  act  as  counsel  lor  himself  and  his  relaxation  of  the  antique  code  of  austere  and 
neighbora  in  the  small  borough  towns  of  the  pristine  Tirtoe.  His  conduct,  neither  at  this 
Babinea^  and  soon  aeqnired  aome  distinction,  as  time  nor  subsequently,  is  olear  from  the  re- 
much  by  the  integrity  of  hia  life  and  the  purity  proach  of  fiactiooa  bitteraesa,  and  of  penooal 
of  his  morals  aa  by  ^  forensic  abilities  or  elo-  prcgndioea  and  dislikea.    He  degraded  LociiB 

V  quenoe.  At  the  age  of  80  be  waa  sent  aa  mill-  Bcipio,  by  taking  from  him  hia  horse  at  tbe 
tary  tribune  into  Sicily,  and  thence  aa  qusastor  equestrian  census;  expelled  Manilius  from  tiie 
wiUi  the  army  of  Scipio  which  carried  the  senate,  for  kissiog  his  wife  at  what  he  con^- 
war  into  Africa.  In  the  course  of  this  war  be-  ered  an  untimely  ocoasion ;  and  procnred  aa 
gan  his  enmity  against  the  family  of  the  Sdpios,  order  for  the  dismiaaal  of  Cameades  and  his 
which  he  neyer  abandoned  during  his  life,  and  colleagues  of  the  new  academy  from  Borne,  lest 
which  waa  the  cause  of  the  leaat  creditable  a<^  by  the  introduction  of  Greek  learning  they 
tiona  of  his  whole  career.  On  his  retom  to  should  corrupt  the  martial  morals  of  the  youth 
Bome,  he  accused  his  late  commander  of  ex-  of  Rome.  More  objectionable  still  was  his  after 
traTaganoe  and  luxury;  and,  though  he  was  conduct,  when  he  seems  to  have  constituted 
defeatsd,  obtained  priuse  for  the  public  q>irit  himself  public  prosecutor  againat  the  nobles  is 
and  high  moral  sense  which  he  waa  thought  to  general,  and  the  Scipios  in  particular.  It  was  on 
display,  when  it  aeema  far  more  probable  that  his  aoonsation  that  6dpio  Afiicanus,  the  oon- 
he  was  actuated  by  party  animoaity,  and  a  one-  queror  of  Hannibal,  was  banished  from  the  ooun* 
ideaed  adherence  to  old  notiona.  JBeing  sent,  Uy  which  he  had  aaved,  and  that  Scipio  Asiati- 
5  yean  afterward,  in  the  ci4>acity  of  prsetor,  to  oua  would  have  been  imprisoned  in  a  doneeoa 
Sardinia,  he  in  that  office  distinguished  him-  but  for  the  interposition  of  Tiberius  Gracchos, 
self  by  his  honesty  unselfish,  and  unoppressiTe  his  political  opponent.  Hia  whole  life  was  em- 
conduct  toward  the  provincials.  On  the  island  broUed  in  accusing  others  and  being  accused  him- 
he  became  acquainted  with  tbe  poet  Enniua,  a  self^  having  to  stand  his  trial  60  times,  the  last 
Oalabrian  by  birth,  who  waa  serving  with  the  at  the  age  of  85  years,  when  he  oom|dained  that 
contingent  of  that  district,  from  whom  he  it  was  a  hard  thing  for  a  man  to  have  to  defend 
learned  the  .Greek  tongne,  and  by  whom  he  himself  before  the  men  of  an  age  different  from 
was  aooompanied  on  his  return  to  the  capital  that  in  which  ouehas  himself  lived.  He  was  in 
»/  of  the  republic.  In  196  B.  0.  he  was  elected  con-  all  cases  acquitted ;  but  the  number  of  the  acca- 
sul,  together  with  hisfriendValeriuaFlaocus,  and  sations  against  him  shows  the  pugnacious  and 
made  nimaelf  notorious  rather  than  famous  by  aggressive  character  of  his  mina,  and  the  state 
his  violent  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Op-  of  constantcivil  warfare  in  which  he  lived  with 
plan  law«  a  sumptuary  enactment  restricting  the  moat  considerable  citizena  of  his  time,  sod 
the  expenses  of  women,  which  had  been  passea  against  the  natural  advance  of  society.  Fis 
during  the  public  distresses  caused  by  Hanni-  last  public  employment  waa  an  embassy  for  the 
bal's  occupation  of  Italy,  and  which  had  served  reconciliation  of  the  Oarthaginians  with  Has- 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  was  ainissa,  king  of  Nuraidia;  on  his  return  from 
now  properly  rescsinded.  On  the  expiration  which  he  adopted  his  setUed  idea  of  theneoes- 
of  his  consular  term,  during  which  he  conduct-  aity  of  destroying  the  rival  republic.  From 
ed  a  war  which  had  broken  out  in  some  re*  that  day  forth  it  became  his  habit,  whatefer 
Tolted  districts  of  Spain  to  a  successful  dose»  question  waa  in  debate  before  the  senate 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  conduct  in  the  when  voting  on  it»  in  the  affirmative  or  oega- 
aame,  although  not  without  being  accused  of  tive,  to  add  the  words:  "I  vote,  moreover, 
perfidy  and  cmelty,  he  followed  SemproninSi  that  Garthage  be  destroyed."  His  desth  took 
the  consul  of  the  ensuing  year,  into  Thraoe,  place  about  149  B.  0.  The  frugality  and 
where  the  war  against  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  severe  economy  of  Cato  in  some  sort  re- 
was  yet  in  progress,  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant  aembled  that  of  Dr.  Franklin,  as  it  vas 
Three  yeara  later  than  this,  the  war  agiunst  connected  with  a  profound  respect  for  the 
Antlochus  broke  out,  and  he  was  employed  in  possession  and  acquisition  of  wealth  in  a  ntiii- 
fordog  the  paaaes  of  Thermopylsa,  under  K.  tarian  point  of  view,  although  the  Roman 
Adlius  Glabno,  the  consul  of  the  year  191 B.  0^  was  opposed  to  its  expenditore  in  any  of  the 

%/  in  which  action  he  ^eatly  distinguished  him-  liumanlzinff  arts  or  appliances  of  social  Hf& 

self.    The  consul  attributed  this  victory,  which  He  was  a  urge  slave-breeder  and  slave-dealer; 

saved  the  Roman  army  and  compelled  the  and  the  measure  of  his  humanity  may  be  esti- 

Syrians  to  evacuate  Greece^  entirely  to  Oato,  mated  by  his  advice  to  farmers  in  one  of  bis 

whom  he  embraced  at  the  head  of  his  army,  agricultural  treatises^  ^'to  sell  worn-out  iron 

telling  him  that  neither  he  nor  the  Roman  implements^  old  slaves,  sick  slaves,  sod  other 

people  could  adequately  reward  his  services  of  odds  and  ends^  which  are  of  no  further  use 

that  day,  and  afterward  aent  to  Rome  aa  bearer  on  the  farm."     Cato  was,  |n  addition  to  bis 

of  despatchea  with    the  tidings  at  victory,  other  pursuits,  a  voluminous  writer,  slthoogh 

I  Seven  years  after  this  success,  be  was  elected  but  few  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  oar 

^   censor,  X84  B.  C,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  op-  time.  .His  work  on  agriculture  (i>ai2ai?ufM| 

position  of  the  patrioiana,  who  dreaded,  it  ia  baa  come  down  to  us  apparently  in  a  mutilated 
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state.  It  oonsists  merely  of  a  series  of  drv  it  appears  that  the  young  Oato  prevailed,  and 
rales  for  the  use  of  farmers,  expressed  with  that  bis  ancestor's  oolnmn  was  retained,  to  the 
rude  brevity,  and  without  systematic  arrange-  discomfiture  of  the  tribunes.  His  first  military 
ment  The  best  edition  of  it  is  contained  in  command  was  that  of  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in 
Gesner's  Rei  Rustiem  Scriptoret.  He  left  a  hun-  Macedon ;  but  he  had  served  as  a  private  le^on- 
dred  and  fifty  orations,  extant,  although  neg-  ary  in  the  campaign  against  Bpartacus,  in  which 
lected,  in  Cicero's  time ;  a  work  oif  military  his  half-brother  O»pio  was  a  tribune,  and  had 
discipline,  some  of  which  is  incorporated  into  been  offered  a  prize  of  valor  by  Gallus  the  pra>- 
the  writings  of  Vegetius;  Y  boolra  of  history  tor,  which  he  declined.  During  his  service  in 
and  antiquities,  entided  OrigineB^  which  have  Kaoedon  he  was  summoned  to  ^nos  in  Thrace 
unhappily  perished;  beside  a  book  of  episto-  to  attend  the  deathbed  of  his  half-brother 
lary  Questions,  a  book  of  apophthegms,  and  a  Oiepio,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached ;  imd 
formula  of  morals.  Oato  appears  to  have  been  a  after  the  expiration  of  his  military  term,  he  trav* 
stem,  hard-headed,  obstinate,  nearly  one-ideaed  elled  in  Asia,  whence  he  brought  beck  with 
man,  with  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  a  strong  him  Athenodorus,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  having 
desire  to  do  what  was  right,  accompanied  with  adopted  the  tenets  of  that  school,  and  pushed 
an  inability  to  understand  that  any  thing  could  its  practices  to  the  extreme  of  their  austerity, 
be  right  unless  it  coincided  exactly  with  his  own  He  was  elected  city  quesstor  after  his  return, 
pr^odices.  He  had  no  refinement,  and  therefore  and  conducted  himself  with  integrity  so  unusn- 
hated,  and  would,  if  he  could,  have  prevented  al  in  that  office  of  responsibility  in  that  corrupt 
all  refinement,  both  of  mind  and  body,  fie  age,  that  on  the  close  of  his  term  of  service, 
saw  the  advance  of  corruption  growing  with  the  tbe  people  escorted  him  home  in  a  sort  of  civic 
growth  of  the  state;  and  therefore,  hating  cor-  triumph.  At  this  time  he  hod  obtained  credit 
ruption,  and  seeing  no  other  mode  of  arresting  for  such  uncompromising  and  austere  morality, 
its  progress,  would  have  arrested  all  progress,  that  it  is  related  of  him  that,  during  the  celebra- 
U.  Mabous  Poscius  Oato,  the  son  of  the  pre-  tion  of  the  feast  of  Flora,  the  most  licentious  of 
ceding,  by  his  first  wife,  distinguished  him-  all  the  Roman  festivals,  the  people  hesitated  to 
self  in  the  battle  of  Pydna,  against  Perseus,  call  on  ^e  female  dancers,  as  was  usual  at  a 
king  of  Macedon,  under  Panlus  ^milius,  certain  stage  of  Uie  i>ro<^edinga,  to  throw  ofi? 
whose  daughter,  Tertia,  he  subsequently  mar-  their  tunics  and  dance  naked,  until  Oato  should 
ried.  He  died  a  few  years  afterward,  while  have  left  the  circus.  This  fact^  rdated  by  Ya- 
serving  as  prastor.  III.  PoBonrs  Cato  Saloni-  lerius  Maximus,  whether  true  or  not,  is  equally 
U8,orSALONiANTJS,  the  second  son  of  the  censor  conclusive  and  characteristic  of  the  received 
by  his  second  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  opinion  of  the  man.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Gati- 
one  Salonius.  This  man  had  been  ms  secre-  line,  Oato  strongly  supported  the  aristocratic 
tary,  and  was  still  attached  to  hlB  household  and  conservative  party  of  the  state,  against  the 
when  the  marriage  took  place.  He,  like  his  conspirators.  He  earnestly  promoted  the  elec- 
half-brother  Marcus,  died  while  in  the  exercise  tion  of  Oicero  as  consul,  at  that  crisis,  and  when 
of  the  office  of  prastor,  leaving  one  son.  IV.  elected  sustained  him  with  ail  his  accustomed 
Habous  Poroius  Oato,  who  was  dected  consul,  weight  and  power.  After  the  flight  of  Oatiline 
together  with  Qointus  Marcius  Rex,  in  the  year  himself^  and  the  arrest  of  the  other  conspira- 
of  Rome  636,  117  B.  0.,  and  died  while  in  office,  tors,  when  Oaius  Julius  Oaraar  had  spoken  so 
He  was  remarkable  after  his  death  only,  and  eloquently  and  plausibly  against  the  capital 
then  as  the  father  of  the  most  famous  of  the  punishment  of  the  traitors,  which  undoubtedly 
name  and  lineage,  surnamed  Uticensis.  Y.  was  forbidden  by  the  Porcian  and  Yiderian 
Mabous  Poboius  Oato,  surnamed  Uticensis,  laws,  as  to  bring  over  H.  Junius  Silanus,  the 
from  the  place  of  his  death,  born  95  B.  0.,  died  consul  elect,  and  many  other  leading  senators 
46  B.  0.  the  great-grandson  of  the  censor,  to  his  opinion,  it  was  (&to  who^  by  a  speech  the 
Shortly  after  his  birth  he  lost  both  his  parents,  tenor  of  whicn  and  its  general  argument^  if  not 
and  was  edacated  by  Livius  Drusus,  his  mater*  its  actual  wording,  are  preserved  in  Sallust's 
nal  unde.  It  is  told  that  on  one  occasion^  his  history  of  the  conspiracy,  confirmed  the  deter- 
preceptor  Sarpedon  being  in  the  habit  of  tak-  mination  of  the  senate,  and  procured  the  death 
ing  him,  while  a  boy,  to  visit  at  the  house  of  of  the  men,  not  as  citizens  but  as  enemies  of 
8ylhi,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  his  /ather,  Oato  the  state  and  parricides  of  the  republic.  It  cer- 
seeing  the  bloodshed  of  the  conscriptions  goins  tainly  appears  that  the  crisis  justified  the  meana 
on  around  him,  he  asked  his  tutor  for  a  sword  adopted  to  suppress  it^  and  that  had  less  vigor- 
that  he  might  slay  the  tyrant.  The  first  public  ous  measures  been  taken,  it  would  have  been 
appearance  of  Oato  was  on  the  occasion  of  an  at-  too  late  to  punish  when  the  crimes  could  no 
tempt  of  the  tribunes  to  remove  a  certain  pillar  longer  be  prevented.  He  was  the  first  who, 
of  tne  Porcian  basilica,  which  was  in  the  way  on  the  suppression  of  the  plot,  hailed  Oicero 
of  their  seats.  Oato  resisted,  with  the  eloquence  as  *^  father  of  his  oountrv."  On  the  usurpation 
and  energy  peculi^  to  his  house,  a  motion  of  what  is  usually  called  the  first  triumvirate, 
which  ofiended  the  pride  of  his  fiimily,  since  the  that  of  Orassus^  Pompey,  and  Oassar,  being  op- 
basilica  in  qnesti<m  had  been  erected  by  his  posed  to  their  proceedings,  he  was  sent  into  a 
great-grandfather,  the  censor.  Of  the  further  sort  of  honorable  exile  as  governor  of  the  isle  oi 
merits  of  the  question  we  are  not  informed,  but  Oyprus,  and  at  the  end  of  Ida  service  paid 
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above  7,000  talenU  of  rilver  into  the  public  treas-  bad  example  of  bia  death  lived  after  him,  in- 
my,  retorniDg  as  poor  as  he  was  on  aasuming  fected  his  partj,  and  being,  by  the  fidse  pbilo* 
office.  He  still  oontiniied  to  oppose  the  acts  of  sophjr  of  the  day,  extolled  as  a  proof  of  noble 
the  triamvirate,  until,  on  the  occorronce  of  the  fortitnde,  instead  of  being  denounced  as  a  piece 
mptnre  between  Pompey  and  CflDsar ,  he,  to-  of  cowardly  impatience,  was  followed  by  Cas- 
gether  witli  Cicero,  espoused  the  party  of  the  sios  and  Brutus,  who  threw  away  the  eaose 
former,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  party  of  the  of  the  republic  before  the  words  (^  Antony 
old  constitutional  republic,  and  adhered  to  it  and  Octavius,  as  Cato  had  done  before  them  at 
with  the  stem  determination  which  was  the  at-  the  feet  of  Ciesar.  VI.  Mabotb  Poscica  Cato, 
tribute  of  his  family  and  name,  until  he  believed  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  spared  by 
that  flJl  wa^  lost  He  was  not  present  at  the  Cssar,  led  a  somewhat  dissolute  fife,  but  died 
battle  of  Pharsalta,  having  been  left  in  com-  worthy  his  name  and  lineage  at  Philippt,  the  last 
mand  of  Dyrracbium  to  guard  the  military  chest  of  his  race. — ^There  were  2  other  Catos,  not  con- 
and  magazines ;  but  on  hearing  the  result  of  that  nected  with  this  family,  Valxbius,  a  distinguish- 
disastrous  day,  be  embarked  his  troops  in  the  ed  grammarian,  in  the  timeof  8yUa;  andlhoirr- 
squadron  under  his  orders  and  sailed  to  Corey  ra,  bius,  a  writer  of  the  latter  Roman  empire,  sup- 
where  he  offered  the  command  to  Cicero.  By  posed  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Commodus  and 
him  it  was  declined,  when  Cato,  sailing  to  Cy-  beptimius  Severus,  who  wrote  the  DiUitka  ds 
rene,  where  ho  hoped  to  meet  Pompey,  heard  of  Moribv^  which  has  been  confounded  with  the 
hb  murder  on  the  seacoast  of  Egypt,  and  united  Carmen  de  Moridu$  of  the  elder  Cato ;  but  they 
his  forces  with  those  of  Bcipio,  Pompey^s  father-  are  worthy  of  no  more  than  a  passing  notice  to 
in-law,  LabienuA,  Varus,  and  the  Mauritanian  prevent  confusion.  There  was  yet  another, 
prince  Jnba,  at  Utica,  near  the  modem  Tunis,  Lucius,  of  the  Porcian  house,  who  was  consul, 
of  which  town  he  undertook  the  defence;  while  and  was  killed  fighting  in  the  Marsic  war,  in  the 
his  colleagues,  contrary  to  his  advice— for  he  year  69  B.  C.  But  he  has  little  to  ^ve  him  note 
counselled  them  to  protract  the  war — ^marched  except  what  is  here  stated,  which  he  owed  prob- 
out  and  offered  battle  to  the  Csesareans,  at  ably  to  his  name  as  a  Porcius  and  a  Cato. 
Thapsus.  As  might  have  been  expected,  and  CATOPTRICS,  that  part  of  optics  which 
as  Cato  did  expect,  they  were  coropletelv  de-  treats  of  reflected  light 
feated,  and  the  relics  of  their  army  which  e»-  CATOPTROMAllCT,  among  the  ancients,  a 
caped  from  the  field  were  so  entirdy  dispirited  species  of  divination  by  the  mirror.  Pausaniss 
that  they  refused  to  defend  the  city.  On  per-  says  that  before  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Patrts 
ceiving  the  impossibility  of  holding  oat,  Cato  there  was  a  fountain,  and  an  oracle  very  truth- 
now  sent  off  all  his  friends  by  sea,  advising  ful,  not  for  all  events,  but  to  the  sick  only.  The 
them  to  Join  Scxtus  Pompey,  who  was  still  car-  sick  person  let  down  a  mirror  suspended  by  a 
rying  on  the  war  resolutely  in  Spain  'and  then,  thread  till  its  base  touched  the  surfiice  of  the 
according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  de-  water.  Then,  looking  in  the  mirror,  he  saw  the 
termined  not  to  survive  the  fortunes  of  the  party  presage  of  death  or  recovery,  according  as  the 
to  which  he  was  attached,  and  which,  in  fact,  fiice  appeared  fresh  and  healthy  or  of  a  gbasUy 
by  his  impatience,  he  largely  contributed  to  aspect.  Another  method  of  using  the  mirror 
ruin.  He  supped  calmly,  nothing  doubting  that  was  to  place  it  behind  a  boy  or  girrs  Lead, 
the  false  pride  which  urged  him  to  suicide  was  whose  eyes  were  bandaged,  and  to  decide  by 
a  serene  and  noble  virtue ;  passed  the  evening  the  visions  which  the  person  should  fancy  him- 
in  reading  the  '^  Phcedo"  of  Plato,  a  treatise  on  self  to  see. 

the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  then  gave  him-  CATRAIL,  DnrxDiKO-FENCX,  or  Picis-Work- 

self  a  wound  of  which,  though  it  was  not  ditch.    This  singular  name  is  applied  to  some 

in  the  first   instance   mortal,   he    afterward  ruins  in  the  counties  of  Selkirk  and  Roxboigb, 

died,   tearing  off  the  bandages  with   which  Scotland.    They  consist  of  the  remains  of  a 

his  friends  had  endeavored   to    stanch    the  fosse  anddouble  rampart,  relieved  at  intervals  by 

bleeding,  and  expiring   from  loss  of  blood,  round  forts  or  towers,  and  are  supposed  to  hare 

The  true  reason  of  this  nnphilosophioal  death,  formed  in  ancient  times  a  line  of  defence  raised 

which,  as  such  deaths  usually  do,  turned  out  in  by  the  Britons  against  their  Saxon  invaders, 

the  event  to  be  a  premature  and  ruinous  dere-  They  extend  from  one  mile  west  of  Galashiels 

liction  of  duty,  was  simply  that  Cato  was  too  southward  to  Peel-Fell,  and  cover  a  space  from 

impatient  to  struggle  to  the  end,  and  yielded  to  20  to  24  feet  in  width. 

the  first  reverse  of  fortune ;  and  that,  even  at  CATROU,  FRANgota,  a  French  writer,  bom 
the  worst,  he  was  too  proud  to  owe  his  life  to  in  Paris,  Dec  28, 1659,  died  Oct.  18, 1787.  After 
the  clemen(^  of  Csosar.  Hod  he  joined  Sextns  officiating  as  a  preacher,  he  was  employed  as 
Pompey  and  bis  partisans  in  Spain,  tidcing  into  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Trettntx,  a  paper  de- 
consideration  the  events  which  followed,  the  voted  to  the  interests  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  to 
long  duration  and  ability  of  their  defence,  and  which  he  beloiiged.  Among  his  works  are  a 
the  mere  accident  which  turned  the  victory  translation  of  Virgil,  with  critical  and  historical 
against  tbem  at  Mnnda,  it  is  more  than  doubt-  annotations,  a  history  of  the  Mogul  empire^  a 
fill  whether  his  firmness^  his  virtue,  and  the  history  of  fanaticism,  and  an  extensive  Roman 
weight  of  his  name  might  not  have  carried  the  history,  which  has  been  translated  into  many 
day,  even  against  the  fortnnea  of  CsDsar.    The  ibr^gn  languages. 
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OATS,  Jacob,  a  statesman  and  poet  of  Hoi-  the  floor  of  the  ooal  formation.  Upon  the 
land,  born  at  Brouwerriiaven,  in  Zealand,  Nov.  Alleghany  mountain  it  forms  the  highest  knobs, 
10,  1677,  died  at  his  rural  retreat,  Zorgvliet,  'which  present  their  vertical  fronts  to  the  E., 
near  the  Hague,  Sept  12, 1660.  He  studied  at  and  slope  awaj  to  the  W.  The  dip  in  this 
Lejden,  Orleans,  and  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  direction  being  there  steeper  than  the  declivity 
his  native  land  published  some  successful  poems,  of  the  mountain,  the  ooal  beds  find  a  place 
The  end  of  the  peace  ended  also  his  fortune  and  above  the  conglomerate ;  but  upon  the  high 
retirement,  his  possessions  being  submerged  by  peaks  of  the  Oatskills  this  rock  lies  too  horizon- 
water,  or  devastated  by  armies.  In  1627  he  tally  for  higher  strata  to  appear,  and  a  descent 
was  ambassador  to  England,  and  in  1686  grand  to-  lower  levels  in  a  W.  direction  only  brings 
pensioner  of  Holland,  but  in  1648  devoted  him-*  to  view  again  the  same  formations  met  with  on 
self  again  to  literature.  The  disagreements  be-  the  £.  side.  Thus  for  want  of  100  feet  perhaps 
tween  England  and  Holland  during  the  protee-  of  greater  elevation  the  CatskiUs  miss  the 
torateofOromwell  caused  his  return  to  England  lowest  coal  beds.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the 
as  ambassador  in  1652.  He  is  one  of  the  fathers  strata  of  the  conglomerate  its  carbonifer- 
of  Dutch  literature,  and  a  new  edition  of  his  ous  character  is  seen  by  the  black  shales 
works,  in  19  vols.,  appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  here  and  there  pindied  among  its  massive 
1790-1800,aGermantranslationof  part  of  them  blocks,  and  by  seams  of  anthracite  of  a  few 
having  been  published  at  Hamburg  in  1710-  inches  in  thickness  contorted  into  strange  forms. 
1717.  A  monument  was  dedicated  to  him  at  These,  before  their  real  relations  were  under- 
Ghent  in  1829.  stood,  led  to  vain  hopes  and  futile  explorations 

OAT^S  EYE,  a  semi-transparent  variety  of  to  discover  workable  beds  of  coal  in  the  hard 

quartz  penetrated  by  fibres  of  asbestus.    It  is  sandstones  of  these  summits.    But  it  is  now 

commonly  of  a  greenish  gray  color,  though  well  understood  that  the  Oatskills  can  never 

sometimes  yellow,  red,  or  brown.    When  pol-  claim  regard  for  the  veJue  of  tlieir  mineral 

ished,  it  reflects  a  pearly  light  resembling  the  productions.    Their  chief  interest  lies  in  the 

pupil  in  the  eye  of  a  cat.  variety  and  beauty  of  their  scenery.     In  a 

OATSKILL,  the  capital  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  fleld  of  very  limited  area,  easy  of  access  and 

is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  soon  explored,  they  present   a   multitude  of 

aboutlllm.  from  New  York;  pop.  of  the  town-  picturesaue   oojects,  which  have  long  made 

ship  in  1855, 5,710 ;  ofthe  village,  2,520.  There  them  aiavorite  resort  of  artists  and  of  those 

are  5  churches,  a  court-house,  a  Jail,  and  2  who  find  pleasure  in  the  wild  haunts  of  the 

newspaper  offices.    A  ferry  crosses  the  river,  mountains.     The  traveller  upon  the  river  is 

connecting  with  the  railroad  on  the  E.  bank.  struck  by  their  quiet  grandeur  and  more  impos- 

OATSKILL  MOUNTAINS,  a  group  of  the  ing  appearance  than  that  of  any  other  scenery 
Appalachian  chain,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hud-  along  the  Hudson ;  or,  if  so  fortunate  as  to 
son  river,  lying  mostly  in  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.  view  them  from  the  high  lands,  a  few  miles  £. 
Their  £.  base  is  7  or  8  m.  distant  from  the  vil-^  of  the  river,  when  the  sun  is  descending  behind 
la|^  of  Oatskill.  These  mountains  range  parallel  their  summits  and  gilding  them  with  itspart- 
with  the  river  only  for  about  12  m.,  spurs  from  ing  rays,  he  may  witness  most  beautiful  dis- 
their  N.  and  S.  terminations  turning  respec-  plays  of  colors,  and  purple  tints  reflected  into 
tively  N.  W.  and  W.,  and  giving  to  the  group  the  atmosphere  from  the  mountain  sides,  such 
a  very  different  form  from  that  of  the  parallel  as  before,  seen  only  upon  canvas,  he  regarded 
ranges  ofthe  Appalachians,  as  seen  in  Pennsyl-  as  the  exaggerations  of  the  painter.  From  the 
vanio.  It  diffbrs  from  these  also  in  assuming  village  of  Oatskill  a  stage  road  of  12  miles  leads 
more  of  the  Alpine  character  of  peaks  consider-  to  the  "  Mountain  House,*'  a  conspicuous  hotel, 
ably  elevated  above  the  general  summits.  It  perched  upon  one  of  liie  terraces  of  the  moun- 
resembles  them  in  the  precipitous  slopes  toward  tain  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  above  the 
the  E.,  and  the  gentler  declivities,  which  are  river.  Here  the  traveller  finds  a  cool  and  quiet 
lost  in  the  high  lands  on  the  W.  side.  Its  geo-  retreat  from  the  heat  and  bustle  of  cities,  and  a 
logical  structure  is  almost  a  repetition  of  that  convenient  starting  point  for  his  explorations  of 
of  the  main  Alleghanv  ridge  throughout  Penn-  the  mountains.  Their  features  of  especial  in- 
sylvania,  the  same  formations  succeeding  in  terest  are  the  high  summits,  which  afford 
the  same  order  from  the  E.  base  to  the  sum-  extensive  views  of  the  fine  country  around,  of 
mit,  and  giving  to  it,  even  in  a  more  marked  the  Hudson  river,  visible  with  all  the  towns 
degree  than  is  there  witnessed,  the  terraced  upon  its  banks  from  the  Highlands  to  Albany, 
outline  due  to  the  alternation  of  groups  of  and  of  the  mountains  of  Vermont,  Massachu- 
strata,  that  are  easily  worn  away,  and  that  setts,  and  Oonnecticut,  in  the  distant  eastern 
powerfully  resist  denuding  forces.  Along  its  horizon.  The  sunrise,  as  seen  from  these  sum- 
£.  base  the  strata  of  the  old  red  sandstone  for-  mits,  or  even  from  the  windows  of  the  hotel 
mation  are  seen  dipping  in  toward  the  central  which  look  toward  the  east,  presents  a  spectacle 
axis.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  gray  slaty  of  such  magnificence  that  it  claims  the  first  re- 
sandstones  of  hard  texture,  which  mSke  up  the  gards.  The  twin  lakes  nestled  beside  each 
most  precipitous  slopes,  except  those  of  the  other  in  their  mountain  bed  are  soon  reached ; 
highest  summits,  which  are  capped  by  the  con-  and  their  outlet  conducts  to  what  are  perhaps 
glomerate  of  white  quarts  pebbles.     This  is  the  moat   striking  features  of  the  CatskillBi 
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the  eMciide«  of  the  moontain  fCrettiifl,  and  the  with  a  Ttrielj  of  ottier  trew  intenperKd, 

^eepgorgeBor^dortM^throQ^  which  Umm  as  hidcory,  cbeadiiit,  hatternot,  and  mwenl 

find  th^  wajr  to  the  lower  lands.    The  S  apedea  of  pine.     Cedaia  and  swamp  Mh  are 

highest  aammita  are  called  Boand  Top  and  foand  in  the  swamps.    The  haid-wood  growth 

High  Peak,  the  deration  of  which  aboTe  the  of  maple,  beech,  md  birch  is  met  with  upon 

aea,  aooording  to  the  barometrical  measore-  the  beUer  soils  np  the  mtwntain  sidea^  while 

meats  of  Capt.  Partridge,  is  about  8,800  feet  hemlock,  spmoe,  and  the  bakam  fir  oecapj 

The  clore  of  the  Catterskill,  or  Kaaterskill,  the  more  barren  and  rock j  places,  and  shade 

which  commences  a  mile  west  from  the  liule  with  their  dark,  ercrgreen  foliage  the  cnrreots 

lakes,  lies  between  these  and  Round  Top.  the  of  water,  whether  these  flow  upon  the  summit 

latter  being  on  the  8.  and  the  lakes  on  the  lerels  or  in  the  deep  diasms  of  the  dovei^ 

N.   side.     High  Peik  is  0  m.  distant  from  The  ralleys  bejond  the  £.  ridge  contain  exten- 

the  head  of  the  cIotc,  and  is  reached  from  sire  forests  of  hemlock,  with  the  beech,  birch, 

thence  odIj  hj  a  foot-path.    The  dove  (mean-  and  wfld  dierry  tree  intermixed*    The  abon- 

ing  that  of  the  Catterskill),  is  a  remarkable  dance  of  the  hemlook  haa  led  to  the  establish- 

ravine  of  6  m.  in  length.    At  its  head  the  ment  of  manjr  tanneries  about  the  naoantains, 

rivulet  from  the  lakes  meets  anotho*  brandi  and  the  gathering  of  its  bark,  together  with 

from  the  K.,  and  their  united  waters  flow  getting  down   the  more   valuable   kinds  of 

with  increasing  swiftneea  to  a  point  where,  as  Umber,  has  been  the  only  employment  fioz^ 

described  by  Cooper  in  the  **  Pioneer,"  the  nished  by  the  resonroes  of  these  mountains 

mountain  diridea  like  the  deft  foot  of  a  deer,  to  the  population  thinly  scattered  among  their 

leaving  a  deep  hoDow  for  the  brook  to  tumble  reeeaseiL 

ioto.  The  first  perpendicular  descent  is  here  CATSUP,  otCatchtp,  a  condiment  prepared 
about  120  feet  over  a  projecting  shdf  of  sand-  frxm  mushrooma,  tomatoes,  or  the  rinds  of  green 
stone.  Other  fedls  and  precipitous  descents  walnuts.  The  substance  is  well  macerated  for 
succeed  below,  till  in  100  rods  the  total  dif-  aeveral  days  in  water,  saturated  with  salt.  The 
ference  of  elevation  is  estimated  at  400  feet,  liquor  drained  off  is  nmmered  as  long  as  scum 
In  the  wiotcr  season  the  upper  taD  becomea  rises  to  the  surftoe.  It  is  then  seasoned  with 
encased  in  a  hollow  column  of  blue  ice,  which  ginger,  allsmce,  pepper,  cloves,  and  Ixnled  geor 
reflects  in  the  rajs  of  the  sun  the  brilliant  tly  for  half  an  hour;  when  odd,  it  should  \^ 
colors  of  the  prisra.  Below  the  falls  the  sides  dosely  bottled  up,  and  left  to  stand  for 
oftbe  gorge  rise  in  a  succession  of  walls  of  rock  some  months  or  a  year  before  using.  Cars 
to  the  height  of  300  feet  or  more.  Other  falls  are  should  be  taken  to  boil  it  in  vesKls  lined  with 
met  with  by  fullowing  the  stream  down  toward  tin  or  enamelled ;  for  it  is  rendered  poisonous 
the  Hudson,  ti.l  2  m.  above  the  village  of  Cats*  by  being  boiled  in  copper.  Much  of  the  article 
kill  the  waters  are  discharged  into  the  stream  sold  in  Kngland  is  found  to  be  of  this  character; 
of  this  name.  The  gorge  c'dled  the  Stony  and  it  is  very  probable  that  copper  may  be  de- 
dove  is  6  ni.  W.  from  the  head  of  that  Just  tected  in  the  artide  sold  in  our  shops.  AtsA 
described,  in  a  portion  of  the  group  called  the  events,  itisof  most  uncertain  compodtion,  and  it 
Shandaken  mountains.  It  is  only  1^  m.  l<mg.  is  likdy  to  consist  of  very  different  materials 
The  clove  of  the  Plattekill  is  6  m.  to  the  8.,  from  those  of  which  it  purports  to  be  made, 
beyond  the  Round  Top  and  High  Peak.  Its  CATTARAUGUS,  a  go.  in  the  W.  8.  W.  part 
scenery  possesses  the  same  wild  character  of  of  N.  T. ;  area  about  1,250  sq.m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
deep  ravines  and  tumbling  torrents  as  the  Cat-  89,530.  It  borders  on  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
terskilL  Numerous  side  streams  are  seen  de*  PJ^  J  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cattaraugus  creek, 
scending  the  steep  mountain  on  its  8.  side  The  surface  is  hilly,  but  there  are  few  moon- 
from  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet,  in  cashes —  tains  of  considerable  dtitude.  The  soil  is  rich 
sometimes  concealed  by  the  forest,  and  then  and  productive,  yielding  good  crops  of  grain, 
flashing  to  light  through  the  evergreen  foliage,  and  affording  excellent  pasturage.  The  pxoduo- 
leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge  till  they  mingle  tions  in  1855  were  79,000  bushds  of  wheat, 
thdr  waters  with  the  PlatteskilL  Where  the  809,762  of  Indian  com,  697,670  of  oats,  800,246 
stream  first  falls  into  the  dove  it  is  said  to  de-  of  potatoes,  1,770  pounds  of  tobacco,  1,957,183  dT 
scend  in  successive  fidls  1,000  feet  in  a  few  butter,  1,717,484  of  cheese,  and  62,847  tons  of 
hundred  yards ;  and,  as  stated  by  others,  2,500  hay.  There  were  20  grist  mills,  169  sawmyfai 
in  2  m.  These  streams  which  flow  down  the  15  tanneries,  1  brewery,  4  furnaces,  1  machine 
E.  slopes  of  the  mountains  soon  find  their  shop,  1  woollen  fiictory,  61  churohea,  242  school- 
way  into  the  Hudson.  On  the  W.  side  houses,  and  6  newspaper  offices.  The  ADesdba- 
the  drainage  is  into  the  Schohariekill,  which  ny  river  and  the  numerous  creeks  which  flow 
runs  northward  and  faUs  into  the  Mohawk  50  through  the  county  furnish  motive-pow^.  Bog- 
m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Hudson.  These  iron  ore,  peat,  marl,  manganese,  and  sulphur  are 
streams,  particularly  among  the  falls  near  their  found  in  different  places ;  salt  springs  have  b«en 
source,  abound  with  the  fine  speckled  trout,  discovered,  and  petroleum  springs  exist  in  the  £. 
which  fish  are  dso  taken  in  the  lakes  already  part  of  the  county.  It  was  formed  from  a  por- 
noticed,  and  in  the  few  others  that  are  met  with  tion  of  Genesee  co.  in  1808,  and  during  the  last 
about  the  mountains.  The  forest  growtli  near  few  years  has  increased  very  rapidly.  Cattle 
the  foot  of  the  mountama  is  black  aii4  white  oak,  and  lumber  are  the  prindpd  e:qx>rta^  the  trana* 
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portation  of  wbicb  is  greatlj  facilitated  by  the  wbo  invaded  the  conntrjin  the  Ttb  centary;' 

If.  Y.  and  Erie  railroad,  which  traverses  the  of  Italians,  of  Bosnian  Greeks,   and  Servian 

oonnt^  and  by  the  Genesee  valley  canal,  which  Morlaks,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  Germans, 

extends   from  Rochester   to  Olean.    Capital,  Jews,  Greelra,  and  gypsies.    Roman  Oatholicism 

EUioottville.  is  the  established  religion ;  about  i  of  the  inhab- 

OATTARO  (Slav.  Ebtar\  one  of  the  4  cir*  itanta,  however,  profess  the  Greek  faith.    Na- 

dee  of  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Dalmatia,  snr-  tional  schools  of  a   superior  class  have  been 

rounded  by  the  Adriatic,  the  Herzegovina,  and  established  at  Oattaro,  independently  of  the 

Montenegro ;  area  about  600  sq.  m. :  pop.  80,900.  schools  attached  to  the  convents. 

— Oattabo,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  charm-  CATTEGAT,  or  Kattegat,  a  large  strait  ly- 

in^y  situated  at  flie  foot  of  the  Montenegro  ing  between  Sweden  and  JnUnnd,  commnnicat- 

mountains,  and  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  ing  with  the  North  sea  through  the  Skager  Rack 

gulf  of  Oattaro ;  lat  42''  25'  N.,  long.  IS""  46'  £.  on  the  N.,  and  with  the  Baltic  through  the 

The  town  was  almost  entirely  destroved  by  the  Sound  and  the  Great  and  Little  Belts  on  the  S. 

earthquakes  of  1568  and  1677,  and  the  popula-  Length  150  m. ;  breadth  in  the  central  part 

tion  has  dwindled  down  to  8,000  or  4,000.   The  about  90  m.    It  is  difficult  of  navigation,  being 

streets  are  narrow,  but  the  town  is  strongly  not  only  shallow  toward  the  shores  and  ir- 

fortified,  and  the  port  was  made  a  naval  depot  regular  in  depth,  but  obatruoted   by  several 

in  Aug.  1854.    The  best  ships  of  Dalmatia  sand  banks,  one  of  which  lies  in  the  middle  of 

are  constructed  ah>ng  the  coast  of  Oattaro,  but  the  channel.    The  herring  fishery  is  carried  on 

the  harbor  of  the  town,  although  one  of  the  best  extensively  in  its  waters.    The  chief  islands  are 

in  the  Adriatic,  is  little  frequented  by  shipping.  LasOe,  Anholt,  and  SamsOe.    On  the  Eobber 

Oattaro^  however,  takes  a  Mr  share  in  the  ground  in  the  Oattegat,  there  is  a  light-ship 

Dalmatian  imports  and  exports,  which  amount-  with  8  lights. 

ed  in  1855,  the  fbrmer  to  $8,850,000,  and  the  OATTERMOLE,  Geosob,  an  English  artist, 
latter  to  $2,500,000.  The  principal  articles  of  oom  in  1800,  at  Dicklebnrgh,  Norfolk,  best 
trade  are  wine,  oil,  figs,  wool,  silk,  honey,  wax,  known  as  a  delineator  in  water  colors,  although 
tallow,  smoked  meat^  dried  fish,  butter,  eggs,  of  late  years  he  has  worked  chiefly  in  oil. 
cheese,  and  charcoal.  Outside  the  K  gate  of  Oattermole  occupies  a  field  in  modem  art  al- 
the  town  is  the  bazaar,  which  is  supplied  witli  most  entirely  his  own.  He  places  on  canvas 
provisions  by  the  Montenegrins,  who  cross  the  the  romance  of  history.  Into  architectural  de- 
mountain  ridge  to  bring  them  to  market.  The  signs  of  an  elaborate  character  he  introduces 
trade  of  Oattaro  is  carried  on  by  tribes.  The  groups  which  tell  the  stpry.  His  cathedral 
Dobrota  tribe  trade  with  Trieste,  and  arefhigal  interiors  are  remarkable  for  effects  nrodaced 
and  industrious.  The  Perastro  tribe  trade  with  by  striking  contrasts  of  light  ana  shade. 
Venice.  The  Erzagno  tribe  are  noted  for  their  Scenes  from  the  feudal  ages  and  the  times 
love  of  finery.  The  Ricano  tribe  are  excellent  of  the  English  civil  wars  are  his  favorite 
traders,  but  rather  given  to  sharp  practice,  themes.  These  permit  him  a  variety  of  omamen- 
Beside  these,  there  are  several  other  tribes  of  tation  and  warm  coloring.  His  most  celebrated 
traders.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathe-  pictures  are :  '^  Luther  before  the  Diet  of  Spire,** 
dral,  a  collegiate  church,  17  other  Roman  **'  Raleigh  witnessing  the  Death  of  Essex,^  and 
Oatholic  churches,  2  Greek  churches,  6  con*  the  ^^  Skirmish  on  the  Bridge."  He  has  painted 
vents,  a  hospital,  a  gymnasium,  the  residences  innumerable  interiors  of  church  and  castle, 
of  the  governor  and  the  bishop. — ^la  the  middle  together  with  designs  illustrative  of  Scott's 
ages  Oattaro  was  a  prosperous  republic  In  novels,  Shakespeare's  plays,  the  times  of  the 
1420  it  submitted  to  the  Venetians ;  in  1797  it  English  cavaliers,  &c.  Mr.  Oattermole,  who 
was  annexed  to  Austria ;  in  1805,  by  the  treatr  resides  in  London,  now  seldom  places  his  works 
of  Presburg,  it  was  incon)orated  into  the  fVench  on  exhibition.  His  pictures  bear  high  prices  in 
kingdom  of  Italy,  but  did  not  pass  into  the  pos-  England. 

session  of  the  French  until  1807,  having  been  OATTI,  or  Ohatti,  an  ancient  German  peo- 
occupied  by  the  Russians  in  the  interval.  Finally,  pie,  not  very  well  known  to  the  Romans,  who 
in  1814  it  reverted  again  to  Austria.  In  1849  Oat-  never  subdued  them,  although  they  made  seve- 
taro  organized  an  independent  government,  but  ral  incursions  into  their  territory  and  slaughter- 
in  Jan.  1850,  was  brought  back  under  the  ed  women  and  children.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
sway  of  Austria. — ^The  ^f  of  Oattaro,  or  to  arrive  at  any  thing  satisfactory  concerning 
Bocehe  ds  Catta/ro^  the  Rhizonic  gulf  of  anti-  even  the  country  which  they  inhabited,  so  irre- 
quity,  is  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  concilable  are  the  contradictions.  Oflssar  only 
The  capital  of  Montenegro,  Oettigne,  is  only  5  knew  that  they  lived  beyond  the  Ubii,  whose 
hours  distant  from  Oattaro.  The  weekly  Aus-  seat  was  about  Oologne ;  and  that  they  were 
trian  steamer  makes  the  voyage  from  Ragusa  to  divided,  inland,  from  the  Ohernsci  by  a  wood 
Oattaro  in  about  6  hours.  The  popular  Ian-  which  he  calls  Baoenis.  In  one  place,  we  are 
gnage  is  the  Herzegovina  dialect  of  the  Slavo-  told  that  they  dwelt  K.  E.  of  Mount  Taunns, 
nian,  but  Italian  is  Uie  language  of  the  educated  still  known  by  the  same  name,  which  occupies 
classes,  and  used  in  the  transaction  of  public  the  abrupt  angle  of  the  Rhine  between  Boppart 
affidrs.  The  majority  of  the  population  con-  and  Mentz,  among  the  head  waters  of  theEder 
sists  of  descendants  of  the  ancient  Slavonians)  and  Weser;  that  their  capital  was  Mattium, 
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now  Marborgh,  on  the  Lahi^ and  thai  another  of  projeoting  horizontal  line,  8q»arating  the  firoot 
their  towns  was  Castellum  Cattomm,  now  Hesae  from  the  oocipnt ;  'hot  the  honis  themaelTea 
Gaasel,  on  the  Fnlda.    In  another  we  find  them  differ  so  widely  in  the  different  breeds,  which 
on  the  river  Lippe  in  the  bishopric  of  Pader-  hare  been  the  result  of  thousands  of  years  of 
bom,  a  foil  degree  to  the  N.  of  Marbarg.  Last-  domestication,  that  no  q>ecific  character  can  be 
ly,  we  find  it  distinctly  stated  by  Tacitoa,  in  his  founded npon  them.  In  color,  like  all  highly  col- 
'*  Germany  ^  (80,  81,  and  82).  that  their  conn-  tiyated  domestic  animal^  the;^  run  throu^  all 
try  lay  between  the  Rhine  ana  Danube,  extend-  huea  and  shades,  from  the  phun  blades,  whites, 
ing  from  the  Black  Forest,  on  the  8.,  to  what  browns,  reds,  duns,  grays,  and  bines,  to  erery 
were  called  the  I>ecumaU$  Agf%  a  tract  of  variety  of  piebald,  mottled,  spotted,  flecked  or 
land  which  paid  tithe  to  the  Romans,  and  lay  brindled ;  the  colors  being  In  some  degree  dk- 
iiong  the  latter  river,  to  the  northward.    To  tinctive  of  the  various  select  breeds^    Thus  the 
mdce  the  various  statements  agree,  their  tern-  I>evonshires  run  to  self-colored  red  and  light 
tory  must  have  extended  over  more  than  6^  of  tan  or  dun,  the  Durhams  to  dark  red  ]Hebald, 
latitude,  including  Hesse  tiassel  on  the  K.,  and  with  the  white  portions  sometimes  flecked  or 
Baden  on  the  8.    According  to  Tacitus,  who  sanded,  though  this  is  rather  an  Ayrshire  maik; 
perfectly  describes  tlieir  character,  habits,  and  the  Aldemeys  to  light  red,  or  yellow,  and 
manner  of  life,  they  were  far  less  barbarous,  so  white ;  the  Aynhires  to  roan  and  piebald ;  and 
far  at  least  as  regards  their  military  tactics,  the  small  Scottish  kyloea,  or  mountain  oxen, 
than  the  other  German  tribes.    ^'They  divided  to  self  colored  blacks,  reds,  ^d  briudlesL    In 
the  day,^'hesays,  ^Mnto  watches ;  fortified  their  Calsbria  there  is  still  a  large  breed  of  snow- 
positions  by  night ;  held  fortune  of  war  among  white  cattle,  fonnerly  in  great  request  for  aacri- 
the  chances,  valor  among  the  certainties,  <?  fldal  purposes,  which  haa  descended  unchanged 
life ;  and,  what  is  most  unusual,  they  trusted  from  dasnc  ages ;  and  every  traveller  in  luly 
more  in  the  skill  of  their  general  than  in  the  knows  the  huge,  gentle,  gitty  and  monse-colored 
valor  of  their  army,  a  thing  which  belongs  in  oxen  of  the  Campagna,  with  their  soft,  languid 
general,^^  he  adds,  ^^  to  the  Roman  discipline  eyes.    In  Huuffarv  there  is  a  remarkable  breed 
only.    All  their  force  lies  in  their  infantry,  of  gray  or  dark  blue  cattle ;  a  bull  of  whidi 
whom,  beside  their  arma,  they  load  with  tools  breed  was  imported  some  years  ance  into  the 
ac^  provisions ;  so  that,  while  other  tribes  go  United  States  by  the  late  Roswell  Colt,  of  Pat- 
out  prepared  for  battle,  theCatti  march  in  a  arson,  N.J.  They  have  wide-spreading  homsand 
condition  for  a  campaign.*'    They  did  not  allow  coarse  flesh,  but  fatten  easily.  In  the  East,  there 
their  young  men  to  cut  their  hair  or  trim  their  exist  many  singular  and  disUnct  spedes,  the 
beards,  until  they  had  slain  an  enemy ;  and  all  most  remarkable  of  which  ii^  perhaps,  the  ode- 
youths  of  unusual  strength  and  sixe  were  com-  brated  sacred  or  Brahminic  bull ;  a  heavy,  in- 
pelied  to  wear  an  iron  rins:,  after  a  certain  age,  ddent,  phlegmatic  animal,  with  short  reflected 
as  a  mark  of  dishonor  and  reproach  until  they  horns,  large   pendulona   ears,  and   an    enor- 
dionld  have  gained  the  wht  to  remove  it  by  mous  hump  and  dewli^p  of  solid  fatty  matter, 
slaying  a  man  in  battle.    They  had  no  Individ-  whidi  never,  even  under  the  heat  of  an  Indian 
nal  proper^  of  land  or  houses,  no  care  for  to-  sun.  is  known  to   '^  mdt,  thaw,  and  resdve 
morrow.    £very  one  was  fed,  wherever  he  itself  into  a  dew."    Its  coat  is  smooth,  and 
chanced  to  be  at  the  moment;  equally  cardeas  decker  than  even  that  of  the  common  cattle, 
of  their  own,  and  lavish  of  that  of  othera  while  its  form  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the 
whether  it  were  property  or  life,  they  p^vistea  bison.    Beside  this,  they  have  the  hnse,  mo- 
thus  until  extreme  old  age  deprived  them  of  rose,  droost  hairless-hided  bnffdo,  bow  wild 
such  robust  and  hardy  vigor.  and  half   domesticated,  with  its  great,  erect, 
OATTLE,  a  dass  of  domestic  animals.    In  creeoent-shaped  horns,  of  18  inches  girth  at  the 
its  primary  sense,  horses  and  asses  are  indoded  root,  and  4  or  6  feet  measure  round  the  exterior 
in  the  term,  as  well  as  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  curve ;  the  beautiful,  little,  hump>backed,  gentle 
and  perhaps  swine.    In  England,  beasts  of  the  xebu ;  that  strange  oniiual,  tlie  yak,  or  gmnt- 
ox  species  ore   more   precisdy  described  as  ing  ox  of  Thibet^  with  a  tail  like  that  of  a 
black  cattle,  or  neat  cattle.    In  the  United  horse ;  and  nrobably  many  other  varietiea,  yet 
States,    the   term    cattle   is   usndly  applied  imperfectly  xnown  and  nndescribed. — It  was 
to    homed    animals    done.      Like    that   of  formerly  supposed  that  domestic  cattle  woe 
many  other  species  of  animals  now  domesti-  descended  from  the  wild  European  bison,  hn 
cated,  as  the  sheep,  the  dog,  and  our  com-  vrvs  /  but  Ouvier  has  diown  that  this  idea  is 
mon  barn-yard  poultry,  the  origin  of  the  ox  wholly  erroneous,  by  pointing  out  permanent 
cannot  be  traced  distinctly  to  any  t^pe  now  characteristic  distinctions  in  uie  osseous  strao- 
existing  in  a  state  of  nature.    The  distinctive  ture,  particularly  in  the  formation  of  the  skdl 
characteristics  of  the  common  domestic  cattle  and  insertion  of  the  horns.    It  appears  that 
are  sniooth  un wrinkled  horns,  growing  sideways  there  has  been  generdly  overlooked  bv  nat^ 
attheir  origin,  and  directed  upward,  or  in  some  nrdists  a  race  of   perfectly  wild  cattle  pe- 
breeds  downward  and  forward,  with  a  semi*  culiar  to  the  British  isles,   which,    fonnerly 
lunar  curve.    The  forehead  of  the  common  known  as  the  wild  bull  of  the  great  Odedonisn 
ox  is  fint,  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  has  the  forest,  seems  to  have  ranged  all  the  woody 
round  horns  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  a  northern  regions  of  the  island.    They  were 
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of  mediam  sise,  oompaotly  bnilt^  invariably  o(  ers,  but  heavy  and  slow,  and  fatten  welL  In 
a  dingy,  cream-oolored  white,  with  jet  black  the  Jura  there  is  a  Btnall,  active  mountain  breed, 
horns  and  hoofs,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  that  keep  well  on  little  food ;  they  are  of  a  light 
ears  either  black  or  dull  red.  They  are  rep-  red  color ;  oxen  active  and  strong  for  their  size, 
resented  as  liaving  formerly  had  manes;  but  drawing  by  the  horns.  They  are  not  profitable 
that  characteristic  is  lost,  although  their  indomi-  for  stall-feeding,  but  ffood  for  mountain  cot« 
table  spirit  and  desperate  ferocity  remain  un-  tagers,  as  they  dimb  like  goats,  feeding  on  tho 
changed.  Within  a  few  years  three  herds  of  patches  of  pasture.  The  Norman  breed  give 
these  cattle  were  in  existence ;  one  in  the  chase  character  to  all  the  cattle  in  the  north  of  France, 
of  Ohillingham  castle,  the  property  of  the  earl  except  near  the  eastern  frontier;  they  are  light 
of  Tankerville,  in  Northumberland ;  one  in  that  red,  sometimes  spotted  with  white ;  horns  short, 
of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  at  Hamilton  castle,  set  well  out,  and  turned  up  with  a  black  tip ;  legs 
in  Scotland ;  and  one  at  Drumlanrig,  in  Dum-  fine  and  slender;  hips  high ;  thiglis  thin;  good 
fiiesshire.  Lord  Taukerville^s  herd  were  red-  milkers,  with  rich  milk.  They  ore  usually  fed  on 
eared;  those  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  had  the  thin  pastures,  along  roods  and  the  balks  which 
black  ears  which  are  considered  characteristic  divide  fields.  In  Normandy  the  pastures  aro 
of  the  pure  Scottish  race,  ^though  kept  in  better,  and  the  cattle  larger.  The  Aldemeys  or 
confinement  within  vast  enclosed  chases,  these  Jerseys,  in  France,  are  supposed  to  be  a  smaller 
cattle  were  perfectly  wild,  tameless,  and  savage,  variety  of  the  Norman,  with  shorter  horns  and 
7hey  would  hold  no  connection  with  other  more  deer-like  forms.  This  breed  is  very  do* 
cattle,  more  than  the  red  deer  will  with  the  cile,  having  been  for  generatious  accustomed 
fallow ;  tliey  would  not  brook  the  approach  of  to  be  tethered  in  fields,  along  the  roads,  or  in 
man,  and  evinced  their  original  wild  nature  by  yards.  They  are  found  in  gentlemen^s  parks 
the  pertinacity  with  which  the  cows  concealed  and  pleasure-grounds  in  England.  A  largo 
their  calves  in  deep  brakes  of  fern  or  under-*  number  have  been  brought  to  the  United  States, 
wood,  and  resisted  any  approach  to  their  lair,  but  they  are  not  considered  so  profitable  as 
It  is  said  even  that,  if  discovered,  they  would  some  other  breeds.  The  Italian  breed  is 
themselves  destroy  their  of&pring,  as  the  bulls  most  remarkable  for  immense  length  of  horn, 
were  known  to  do  their  disabled  or  superannu-  No  pains  is  expended  on  this  breed  except  in 
ated  companions.  The  structural  characteris-  northern  Italy,  where  the  Parmesan  cheese  is 
tics  of  these  cattle  differ  in  no  respect  from  made.  The  Italian  cattle  resemble  the  Swiss. — 
those  of  the  domestic  ox;  their  invariable  self-  In  England  the  breeding  of  cattle  has  been  car- 
color  is  a  certain  evidence  of  the  purity  and  ried  to  the  greatest  perfection.  The  *^  Commen* 
antiquity  of  their  breed,  as  it  is  a  strong  proof  taries  "  of  Ofesar  state  that  tlie  British  in  his 
that  they  are  not  the  descendants  of  tame  time  had  great  numbers  of  cattle,  though  of 
animals  relapsed  into  a  savage  state;  since  no  great  bulk  or  beauty.  The  island  being 
auch — as  is  the  case  with  the  South  Ameri-  divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties,  cattle 
can  herds— long  retain  their  variegated  hues,  were  the  safest  kind  of  property,  as  they  could 
the  tokens  of  domestication  and  servitude,  be  driven  away  from  danger.  AYhen  more 
—Of  the  cattle  of  continental  Europe,  the  Po-  peaceful  times  returned,  cattle  'were  neglected 
lish  or  Ukraine  oxen  are  large,  strong,  and  for  other  productions,  their  size  and  num- 
fatten  readily,  the  flesh  being  succulent  and  ber  diminished,  and  not  until  within  the  last 
well  flavored.  The  cows  are  shy,  not  fit  150  years  was  any  considerable  effort  made  to 
for  the  dairy;  color  light  gray,  seldom  black  improve  them.  The  breeds  in  England  are  as 
or  white;  oxen  docile  at  work.  On  the  various  as  the  districts  they  inhabit,  or  the  fan- 
plains  of  JuUand.  Holstein,  and  Schleswig.  cies  of  the  breeders.  A  curious  dassification 
there  is  a  fine  breed  with  small,  crooked  by  the  horns  has  obtained,  having  been  found 
horns,  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Friesland  usefuL  The  long-horns,  originally  from  Lan- 
and  Holderness  breed;  colors  various,  mouse  cashire,  weremuchimproved  by  Mr.  Bakewell, 
or  fawn  interspersed  with  white  being  most  of  Leicestershire,  and  are  now  found  in  the 
common.  Red  cows  of  this  breed  are  seldom  midland  counties.  The  short-horns  first  ap- 
seen.  The  cows  are  good  milkers  in  moderate  peored  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  northern  coun- 
pastures.  The  oxen  fatten  well  when  grazed  or  tics,  but  are  now  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
stall-fed  at  the  proper  age,  being  fine  in  horn  and  island.  The  middle-horns,  a  valuable  and 
bo.ne,  wide  in  loin,  but  not  as  hardy  and  strong  beautiful  breed,  came  from  the  north  of  Devon, 
for  labor  as  the  Hungarian  breed.  Nearer  the  the  east  of  Sussex,  Herefordshire,  and  Glou- 
Alpsthe  cattle  s^e  stronger  and  more  active,  cestershire.  The  crumpled  horn  is  found  in 
The  largest  are  among  the  Swiss.  The  Frey burg  Aldemey  on  the  south  coast,  and  in  almost  ev- 
race  have  very  rich  pastures  in  the  vicinity  of  ery  park  in  small  numbers.  The  hornless  or 
Greyers  (Grnyfires).  The  cows  most  prized  are  polled  cattle  were  first  derived  from  Galloway, 
large  and  wide  in  the  flank,  strong  in  the  horn,  and  now  prevail  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Which 
short  and  strong  in  bone ;  they  uiow  a  prom-  is  the  original  breed  of  all  has  been  a  bone  of 
inence  about  the  root  of  the  tail  which  would  contention  among  English  breeders.  It  is  held 
be  considered  a  blemish  by  short-hom  breeders,  by  some  that  tho  long-horns  are  of  Irish  extrac- 
Tbeir  milk  is  rich  in  pasture,  or  wJien  stall-fed  tion ;  that  the  shortrhorns  were  produced  by 
on  clover  or  luccrn ;  the  oxen  are  good  work*  the  efforts  of  breeders ;  while  tho  polled,  though 
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fbund  in  certain  pliMB  from  time  immemorialf  a  solid  reetan^  or  {NumDelopipedf  wben  the 
are  soppoeed  to  be  aoddeotal ;  and  that  to  the  head  and  l^gs  are  removed,  leaying  no  nn- 
middl^onu  must  therefore  be  ascribed  the  fiUed  apace  and  mnch  solid  meat  with  UttleoflU. 
honor  of  being  the  original  breed.  Aa  the  na-  The  funoos  herd  of  Mr.  Samnel  Thome,  of 
tivee  of  Britain  retir^  before  invaderBp  they  Bntchen  oo.,  N.  T.,  contains  70  of  the  finest 
droTc  their  cattle  to  the  fiutnessea  of  north  animals  gathered  from  English  herds,  and  from 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  moontain  regions  of  the  choice  importations  of  GoL  Lewis  G.  Morria 
Wales,  the  wealds  of  Snssex;  and  there  the  and  Mr.  Becar,  who  have  long  been  known  sa 
cattle  nave  been  the  same  from  time  immemo-  breeders  of  this  admirable  stock.  Iliese  animals 
rial,  while  on  the  eastern  oosst  the  cattle  be-  costfrom  $SO0  to  $6,000  per  head,  beside  the 
came  a  mongrel  breed,  conforming  themselves  cost  of  importation.  Mr.  Thome's  porohase  of 
to  pastore  and  climate.  Observation  pro^M  Mr.Morris's  herd  amounted  to  $40J)00,  and  the 
that  the  cattle  in  Devonshire,  Sossex,  Wales,  oflSipring  are  eo^lj  sought  for  ty  improving 
and  Scotland,  are  essential]/  the  same — mid-  fitfmers.  Of  this  breed  ^^Allen^  Aniprican 
die-homed,  not  great  milkers,  active  workers,  Short-Horn  Herd  Book"  says:  '^Thej  are,  as  a 
easy  to  fatten ;  sll  showing  traces  of  likeness  to  race,  good  milkers,  remarkable  in  the  richness  of 
one  breed,  however  chained  by  soil,  climate^  its  quality,  and  the  quantity  is  freonently  sur- 
and  time. — ^Tbe  earliest  importation  of  cattle  prismg.  For  beef^  they  are  unrivalled.  Their 
to  America  was  made  by  Oolumbus  in  1498 ;  capacity  to  accumulate  flesh  is  enormous,  and 
he  brought  a  bull  and  several  cows.  Others  they  feed  with  a  kindliness  and  thrift  never  wit- 
were  brought  by  succeeding  Spanish  settlersi  nessed  in  our  native  breeds.  In  milk,  instances 
from  which  the  wild  cattle  <x  Texas  and  South  have  been  frequent  in  which  they  have  given  24 
America  must  have  originated.    The  Porta*  to  B6  quarts  a  day,  on  grass  pssture  only,  fbr 

guese  took  cattle  to  Newfoundland  about  1658,  weeks  together ;  yielding  10  to  15  lb&  of  butter 
ut  no  trace  of  them  now  exists.  Korman  cat*  per  week.  Cows  have  slaughtered  1,200  to  1,500 
tie  were  brought  to  Oanada  about  1600.  In  iba.neat  weight,  with  extraordinary  proof;  and 
ICll,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  brought  from  Devon-  bullocks  upward  of  2,500  lbs."  The  short- 
shire  and  Hertfordshire  100  head  to  Jamestown,  horn  crosses  with  native  stock  are  much  prized, 
In  1624,  Francis  Winslow  brought  8  heifers  fbrming  good  milkers,  easy  keepers,  and  profit- 
and  a  bull  to  Massachusetts.  At  tinB  period  no  able  animals  for  beef,  and  in  the  hands  of  ordinary 
fixed  breeds,  as  such,  were  known  in  England,  fiumers  prove  better  than  the  pure  breed  of 
In  die  United  States  there  is  now  a  class  of  short-horns.  About  1885  some  Ayrshires  were 
native  cattle,  ari«ng  from  a  mixture  of  various  imported,  and  this  breed  has  ever  mnce  borne 
breeds  imported  by  the  early  settlersy  who,  for  in  the  United  States  a  high  character  for  milk, 
the  want  of  bams,  and  from  habits  established  yoke,  and  shambles.  The  Hereford  hreed  does 
in  a  milder  climate,  allowed  their  cattle  to  suf-  not  seem  to  find  general  fiivor.  A  large  h^ 
fer  severely;  many  perished,  the  survivors  de-  of  Aldemeys,  of  uie  most  symmetrical  propor- 
generating  in  size  and  quality.  As  agriculture  tions  for  that  breed,  was  imported  a  few  years 
advanced  and  settlers  became  more^rospofous,  since  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  K.  J.,  and 
the  cattle  were  improved;  and  there  are  to  be  seem  admirably  adapted  to  light  thin  pastures, 
found  in  different  aistricts  native  cattle  varying  Though  their  milk  is  very  rich,  the  qn&ntity  is 
with  the  richness  of  soil,  sfdubrity  ci  dimate,  smalL  They  are  poor  for  beef,  and  not  faacaoas 
and  care  of  breeders.  The  English  breeds^  as  workers ;  some  breeders  in  the  eastern  states, 
guning  celebrity,  attracted  the  attention  of  en-  however,  believe  them  to  be  very  profitable  (oir 
terprising  breeders  here,  who  commenced  im-  butter  and  cheese.  The  long-horns  have  been 
porting  the  Dnrhams,  Devons,  Ayrshires,  Here-  sparingly  imported,  and  do  not  find  favor.  The 
fords,  and  Aldemeys,  with  a  few  Galloways  Sussex  are  better  liked,  though  few  have  been 
and  some  long^homs,  and  occamonally  a  few  introduoed,  while  their  suppo^  congeners,  the 
Scotch  cattle.  These  cattle^  imported  at  great  Devons,  are  held  by  many  mteliigent  men  to  be 
cost,  and  not  inured  to  our  climate  and  rough  superior  to  the  Durhams  for  all  the  southern  and 
treatment,  prospered  only  In  the  best  situations,  most  of  the  older  states.  Being  an  originsl 
and  for  a  long  period  attracted  little  attention  breed,  and  without  cross  or  admixture  of  blood, 
from  ordinary  farmers.  At  present  there  are  they  nave  sustained  a  superior  capability  of 
many  places  where  the  pure  breeds  are  propa*  improvement  among  the  best  breeders  wher- 
gated,  each  having  its  advocates ;  while  farm-  ever  they  have  been  bred  with  care.  The  hide 
ers  who  make  money  from  milk,  butter,  and  is  soft  and  mellow,  indicating  an  aptitude  to  fiit- 
cheese,  stoutly  maintain  the  value  of  native  cat-  ten,  the  bones  small,  and  in  color,  grace,  and 
tie  and  their  crosses  with  the  best  breeds.  There  elegance  of  carriage,  they  possess  a  superiority 
are,  however,  few  neighborhoods  where  traces  of  over  all  other  British  cattle.  The  descendants 
imported  blood  may  not  be  found ;  indeed,  the  of  imported  stock  bring  a  high  price,  and  a  thor> 
high  prices  for  cattle  and  their  products  which  oughbred  cow  can  rarely  be  purchased.  Davy^s 
have  prevailed  since  1860  have  done  much  to  "  Herd  Book  "  gives  a  full  account  of  this  breed 
stimulate  breeders  to  improvement.  The  short-  of  cattle.  The  little  Kerry  cow  of  Ireland,  term- 
horn  or  Durham  is  becoming  the  favorite  breed  ed  the  ^^  poor  man^s  cow,^'  has  been  reconunend- 
in  the  West,  where  beef  is  the  leading  object  of  ed  for  poorer  lands  in  monntainous  regiocs,  bat 
the  cultivator.    The  model  of  this  breed  forms  as  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  introduce  her 
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there. — Cattle  haye  many  oomplaintS)  yet  gener-  borse,  OQoe  celebrated,  has  of  late  yearn  deterio- 
ally  they  are  exempt  from  great  mortality.  Ocoa-  rated.  A  breed  of  kine,  called  dwami,  apd  bnffii- 
BionaUy  the  ^' milk  sickness^*  appears  in  some  loes  are  much  Yalaed,bQt  not  the  camel,  of  which 
cUstricts  W.  of  the  Alleghanies,  when  the  ani-  there  are  only  few.  and  those  TcrysmalL  The  soil 
znal  sickens  and  dies,  fliving  the  pecnliar  disease  is  sandy  and  not  lertile,  bnt  nnmeroos  streams 
to  all  who  partake  of  her  milk  or  flesh.  It  is  and  wells  afford  ample  means  of  irrigation, 
Bapposed  to  originate  from  the  rhu^  UKModen-  all  the  rivers  taking  their  rise  in  the  most  oen- 
&ron  or  poison  ivy.  The  remedy  is  feeding  large  tral  part  of  the  province.  Toward  the  8.  some 
quantities  of  Indian  com.  The  horn  distemper  of  the  hills  are  over  1,000  feet  high.  Deep  ra- 
and  hoof  ail  sometimes  prevail  extensively,  and  vines  and  caverns  are  very  nnmeroos,  ana  af- 
about  cities^  where  the  cattle  are  closely  confined  ford  safe  retreats  against  attack.  A  locality  of 
and  badly  fed,  they  become  ulcerated  and  other-  wooded  hills  called  the  Gir  is  haunted  by  wild 
wise  diseased.  No  dass  of  animals  are  so  animals  of  the  most  ferocious  kind,  and  noted 
free  from  maladies  as  neat  cattle  when  well  for  its  deadly  climate.  The  ravages  of  migra- 
treated. — Good  pasturage,  good  hay^  grain,  toryrats  produced  such  a  terrible  famine  in 
rootS)  and  water,  and  airy  stables,  with  sufi-  1814^  that  this  year  has  since  been  called  the 
dent  exercise,  are  necessary  to  maintain  good  rat  year.  The  province  is  divided  into  10  dis- 
health  in  cattle  or  to  improve  their  condi-  tricts,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  the  sep- 
tion.  Variety  of  food  is  essential,  and  the  feed-  arate  possessions  of  210  Hindoo  chiefi^  some  of 
Ing  of  roots  in  winter  Is  particularly  necessary,  whom  are  tributary  to  Great  Britain,  others  to 
as  they  replace  the  succulent  grass  of  summer,  the  Gnicowar»  The  Cattywar  tribute  figured  in 
The  practice  of  *^  soiling  "  in  summer  is  strongly  the  revenue  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay  to  the 
advocated  in  England,  and  has  found  favor  with  extent  of  £56,105  in  1856.  The  total  revenue 
those  who  have  fairly  tried  it  in  the  United  of  the  Hindoo  chiefii  is  estimated  at  about 
States.  The  cattle  are  kept  in  cool,  clean  stables,  £450,000.  The  military  force  of  the  diie&  con- 
and  green  rye,  oata,  com  sown  broadcast,  Incern,  sists  of  12,000  men,  4,000  horse  and  8,000  foot 
clover,  sorghum,  dec.,  are  cut  and  carried  to  CATULLUS,  CAixTBYAUEBnTs,  a  Roman  poet, 
them.  These  green  substances  should  b^  allowed  bom  in  Verona,  87  B.  C. ;  the  time  of  his  death 
to  wilt  and  heat  slightly  before  being  used ;  the  is  variously  estimated  between  57  and  40  B.  C. 
animals  being  turned  out  for  8  or  4  hours  in  a  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  noble  family ; 
shaded  field  without  grass.  A  lump  of  rock  his  fiither  was  connected  with  Julius  Csssar  by 
salt  should  be  put  in  each  manger.  It  Sb  recom-  the  bond  of  hospitidity,  being  a  hovpet^  a  tie 
mended  that  on  large  farms  stables  for  summer  very  sacred  among  the  Romans.  The  son  came 
should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  40  acre  field,  to  Rome  by  the  Influence  of  ManliuS)  and  be- 
to  render  it  convenient  to  get  food  to  them,  and  came  acquainted  with  Nepos,  Cicero,  and  other 
leave  the  manures  near  where  they  are  required,  great  men  of  the  age ;  possessing  a  moderate 
Cattle  afford  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  fer-  fortune,  he  did  not  enter  upon  public  life,  but 
tiiity  of  a  farm,  and  generallv  a  cattle  district,  dwelt  in  retirement  at  Rome  and  at  his  villa 
grows  richer  eveir  year,  while  a  grain  district  near  Tibur.  He  is  the  earliest  Lalan  lyric  poet 
without  the  introauction  of  foreign  manures  at  of  any  importance.  The  first  attempts  of  the 
great  cost,  grows  poorer. — ^The  weekly  average  Romans  in  lyric  poetry  may  be  traoea  to  table, 
consumption  of  cattle  in  the  city  of  New  York  triumphal,  and  the  Salian  songs;  the  Roman 
for  1855  was:  beeves  8,665,  calves  922,  cows  lyric  mavbe  considered  an  imitation,  of  the 
288 ;  total  for  the  year,  beeves  185,574,  calves  Greek,  although  possessing  peculiar  merits  of 
47,969,  cows  12,110.  The  annual  consumption  its  own.  When  tne  Roman  character  became 
of  London  was  estimated,  at  the  period  of  the  changed  by  Christianity,  lyric  poets  became  very 
last  English  census  of  1851:  bullocks  240,000  numerous;  this  change  forms  an  important 
head,  <^ves,  28,000  hd.,  sheep  1,700,000  hd.,  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  religion,  as  some  of 
pigs  85,000  hd.  The  consumption  of  Paris  in  the  most  beautiful  songs  of  the  Catholic  church 
1856  was  about  187,000,000  lbs.  of  all  kinds  of  may  be  traced,  both  m  their  text  and  musio,  to 
meat,  showing  an  increase  of  6,000,000  lbs.  Uiis  time.  We  have  116  poems  of  Catullus, 
on  thepreceding  year.  mostly  short  ones,  and  without  arrangement  by 
CATTYWAR^  or  Eatttwab,  aprovince  com-  subjects ;  a  few  belong  strictly  to  lyric  poet^^, 
prising  the  whole  of  the  Indian  peninsula  of  some  are  elegiac,  but  most  are  epigrammatic. 
Guzerat,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  K.  W.  by  the  From  his  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  Catullus  has 
Runn  and  the  gulf  of  Cutch ;  oil  the  8.  and  8.  been  called  dooUu^  but,  next  to  LucretiQa,  he 
W.  by  the  Arabian  sea;  and  on  the  £.  by  the  possesses  the  most  origmali^ ;  there  is  in  his 
British  district  Ahmedabad  and  the  gulf  of  Cam*  style  a  certain  air  of  antiquity  which  the  Ro- 
bay ;  between  lat.  20^  42'  and  28**  10'  K,  long,  mans  greatly  admired.  The  text  of  Catullus 
69^  5'  and  72"*  14'  £. ;  area  19,850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  seems  to  have  been  early  corrupted ;  all  1168. 
1,468,900.  The  principal  towns  are  Amreli,  Cho-  are  derived  from  one  source,  and  that  an  impcr- 
teyla,  Koondla,  Buggusra,  and  CheetaL  The  feet  one.  There  are  several  poems  of  unknown 
principal  product  is  cotton.  The  grains  chiefly  authorship,  which  are  ascribed  to  CatuUns;  the 
cultivated  are  wheat,  maiae,  and  millet  The  elder  Fliny  mentions  Ih  Incantammtii.  Oiru 
sugar  cane  is  grown  extensively,  bnt  is  only  made  and  PfinigiHum  VmertB  have  been  attributed  to 
to  produce  molasses  or  gcor.    The  Cattywar  him,  but  Uie  latter  is  now  generally  believed  to 
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bATe  been  written  hj  Donm  in  the  Sd  oentoy.  is  one  of  thericbest,  mort  fertile^  ondmostpop- 

la  hie  epigramoMtio  poems  the  Romsn  spirit  nloos  districts  of  South  America. 
prevAils,  and  in  the  elegiac  the  Greek.    Most  of       CAUCASIAN  RACE,  one  of  the  5  varieties 

his  epigrams  are  pleasant  light  impromptos,  fall  ioto  which  mankind  was  divided  by  BlomeobacL 

of  ironjr  and  satire,  of  various  forms  and  on  a  It  is  also  one  of  the  8  varieties  in  the  danifics- 

great  variety  of  saMects;  they  contain  many  tion  of  Cnvier,  one  of  the  16  qpedes  in  that  of 

obsoore  passages  and  s<nne  allasions  offensive  to  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  and  wppears  in  other  dss- 

modera  ears ;  thej  are  composed  in  18  different  ttficataons.    According  to  filumenbach  it  is  the 

metres.   The  .elesies  are  imitationa  of  the  Greek,  central  and  original  race  from  which  the  others 

especially  of  CaJTimachns and  Sappho;  thev  ex-  have  been  produced.    Its  characteristios  are  s 

hibit,  however,great  vigor  of  language,  and  leas  white  complexion,  reddish  cheeks,  not-brown 

frivolity  than  bis  epigrams ;  some  <yf  the  best  hair,  roond  head,  oval  £soe  with  regular  featores, 

are  the  58d,  66th,  and  66th.    A  good  edition  of  even  brow,  thin  and  regularly  curved  nose,  small 

his  works  is  that  of  Sillig,  Gdttingen,  1888.  mouth,  perpendicular  front  teeth,  and  full  rooDd 

CAUB  (Germ.  Kah^  a  (German  town,  in  the  chin.  It  embraces  the  most  Dowerfal  and  es- 
ducby  of  ilassaa,  parish  of  St  Goarshansen,  on  lightened  nations  of  the  world,  and  its  general 
the  Khine,  which  was  here  crossed  by  BlUcher  external  appearance  is  such  th&tMeinen  reoog- 
with  his  army,  Jan.  1, 1814.  The  ruins  of  the  nixed  but  2  races  of  men,  the  Caucasian  or 
OMtle  of  Gutenfela  rise  on  a  steep  rock  above  beantifu],  and  the  Mongoliaa  or  ufdy.  To  it 
the  town,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  river  between  belong  all  the  ancient  and  modem  Eoropeansi 
Caub  and  Bacharach  is  the  Leyenfels,  a  rock  up-  excepting  the  Unniah  tribes,  the  Indians,  Pei^ 
on  which  is  the  funous  castle  called  the  Old  sians,  Phceniciana,  Hebrewa,  Arabs,  and  other 
Ffalz  or  the  Pfilzgra^Bnstein,  supposed  to  have  tribes  of  W.  Asia,and  the  l^jptianS)  AbysriniaDs, 
been  built  as  a  toll  bouse,  and  spoken  of  in  the  Guanchea,  and  other  inhabitants  of  N.  Africa. 
legends  of  the  Rhine  as  the  place  where  in  for-  CAUCASUS,  a  general  name  given  to  the 
mer  times  the  princesses  of  the  palatinate  used  region  and  the  chain  of  mountains  therein  which 
to  be  delivered  of  their  children.  The  inhabit-  stretch  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  sees, 
ante  are  encaged  in  navigation  and  in  trade  dividinff  the  Russian  provinces  of  GSscsocssii 
in  wine,  and  more  actively  in  date,  of  which  from  fi'anscaucasia,  and  forming  part  of  the 
there  are  extensive  qnarriea  in  the  lateral  val-  boundaiy  between  ISurope  and  j^ia.  An  oat- 
leys.    Pop.  about  1,600.  Hue  of  the  country  would  represent  a  system  of 

CAUCA,  a  state  of  New  Granada,  bounded  round-topped   mountains   (exhiHting  few  of 

K.  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  W.  b^  the  Pacific,  S.  those  p^is  which  distinguish  the  Alpise  asd 

by  iicuador,  and  £.  by  the  provmces  Magdalena  other  chains),  their  sides  seamed  with  deep  hot 

nnd  Cundinamarca,  divided  into  the  4  districts  fbrtile  valleys^  descending  to  the  steppes  or 

of  Popayan,  Choco,  Buenaventura,  and  Pas-  plains  which  stretch  K.  Into  the  coanay  of 

to.  Area  68,800  sq.m.  Pop.  in  1868, 49,000  Can-  the  Cossacks,  and  8.  to   Asia  Minor.    Tb« 

casian  whites^  26,000  dvilixed  Indians,  88,000  whole  re^on  known  as  Caucasian  is  comprised 

negroes,    14,600    quadroona,  88,049  mestizos,  within  lines  extending  frxmi  the  mouth  of  the 

114^800  mulattoes,  s!,800  zambaa;  total,  276,249.  Koor  on  the  Caspian,  in  kt  89**,  crossing  the  40th 

The  principal  town  is  Popayan,  near  the  2  far  and  41st  parallels  in  a  K.  K  direction  to  the 

mous  volcanoes  of  Purace  and  Sotara.     The  mouth  of  theRion,  cnrPhasiSyOn  the  Black  see, 

principal  mountains  are  the  Paramo  de  Guana-  lat.  42^  N.,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Terek 

caS|  the  Quindiu,  Pasto,Sindagna,  all  branches  of  on  the  Csspian,  lat  44%  to  the  embonchore  of 

the  Cordilleraadelos  Andes.  The  principal  pro-  the  Koobsji,  on  the  Black  sea,  in  1st.  45°;  it> 

ductions  of  the  state  are  gold  and  platina.    The  extreme  points  being,  on  the  I^.  W.,  in  long, 

soil  is  very  fertile,  and  cattle  and  sheep  abound.  87^,  and  on  the  8.  K,  in  long.  60^    Iti  ires 

(Cocoa,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  various  kinds  is  roughly  estimated  at  66,000  sq.  m.    The 

of  grun  and  rice,  are  also  produced.    The  sea  territory    N.   of  the   Caucasian   chain  v» 

•of  rapaa  in  this  state  is  the  source  of  the  Mag^  formeriy  known  aa  the  Rnsrian  province  or 

dalena  river.    Among  the  rivera  is  the  Posam-  sovemment  of  Caucasus,  also  as  CiflcaoctfUf 

bio,  which  aprings  from  the  volcano  Purace,  the  but  it  now  forms  the  Russian  goveroment  of 

hot  acid  waters  of  which  are  poisonous  and  Astri^han.    The  vast  tract  of  country  S.(^  the 

produces  a  dangerous  disesse  of  the  eyes ;  the  mountains  forms  the  present  government  of 

Atrato,  which   is  united  with  the  San  Juan  Transcaucasia.    The  Caucasus  proper  conaits 

by  the  canal  of  Raspadnra  in  this  state ;  and,  of  the  mountalii  provincea  which  Rosas  has 

beside  other  smaller  rivers,  the  Caoca,  which  so  long  sought  to  conquer.    It  commenoes  in 

rises  in  that  part  of  the  Andes  called  Psramo  a  line  of  clifb  frontiuff  on  the   Caspisn  e^ 

de  Guanaoas,  flows  through  the  provinces  of  at  tiie  peninsula  of  Aptheron,  whence  the 

Popayan,  Antioquia,  and  Carthagena,  and  after  main  chain  stretches  in  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the 

a  course  of  600  miles  between  the  central  and  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  a  distance  of  700  m^ 

W.  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  £Uls  into  the  Mag-  and  terminates  in  the  promontory  where  the 

dalena,  between  the  small  towns  of  Pinto  and  sea  of  Azof  unites  with  the  Black  sea  at  the 

TaaaIaa         /IaI:      T^..^      ^^Jl      A^Al^^^l^     ^-^     Al.^  "D....^..^  r^.^...^.  ^«   A^.^A      'E\.^«M  »lkA  main  ehflin 


Tacaloa.  Cali,  Toro,  and  Antioquia  are  the  Russian  fortress  of  Anapa.  From  the  main  chsiB 
principal  towns  on  its  banks,  and  the  Keobi  is  other  ranges  branch  it.  and  S.,  giving  ^^ 
Its  UrgdBl  tributary.    The  valley  of  the  Canca    country  a  width  of  from  66  to  150  m.   V» 
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principal  of  these  sabridiary  ohoiiifl  are  Elrend  approximate  estimate  of  the  average  valne  of 

and  Elbrooz,  both  on  the  N.     The  principal  the  principal  prodncts  annually  exported  from 

Bommits  are  Moant  Elbrooz,  the  highest  point  the  Oancasus : 

of  the  range,  varioasly  estimated  at  16,600  and         Wbest $io,oo<mmo 

18,000  feet;  Mquinvari  or Kasbek,  U,600  feet ;         S"t^vV *«SS8»<^ 

Ohat-Elbrooz.  on  the  confines  of  Daghestan,         £&.    '; S&ooo 

14,000  feet;  Djonar-Yah6,  estimated  at  8,000;         CatUo *//..//.! ^V/.V.V.'.V.V.V.i*«iooa.ooo 

and  Goudah,  7,000  feet.    The  passage  of  these         MSd«r:*V"*;:; alooo 

mountains  is  effected  through  defiles,  some  of         wine ..'/,','/.'.     ^V///////.V///.V. V.'. V.'.V.iswIooo 

which  have  a  historic  celebrity.    Such  are  tho         liuf^^ ^*Soft 

Oauoasian,  now  called  the  Dariel  pass,  the' Al-         Cotton  '.".!!!'.!*/.!!!'.!'.!.*.**.!!'.!!!!;;;*.*.;!'.!!  .'isolooo 

banian  or  Sarmatic  pass  in  Daffhe^an,  the  '— 

Oaspian  pass  near  Teheran,  and  the  Iberian,  now  ^**" $82,9T(^ooo 

called  the  Schaourap6  pass.  Only  one  road  is  Few  minerals  have  been  discovered ;  gold  ap- 
practicable  for  carriages,  namely,  the  pass  pears  to  be  totally  wanting;  iron,  copper,  salt- 
from  Mozdok  to  Tifiis,  by  the  valley  of  the  petre,  and  lead  are  found,  the  latter  m  consid- 
Terek.  The  mountains  of  the  Oancasus  are  erable  quantity. — ^The  Oaucasians  are  gen« 
either  flat  or  round-topped.  The  geoloffical  erally  a  bold  and  restless  people,  hunters  and 
structure  of  the  greater  portion  is  of  secondary  guerrillas  from  choice,  shepherds  and  agri- 
formation,  interspersed  with  volcanic  rocks,  culturists  only  from  necessity.  Although  hos- 
The  summits  and  central  ridge  are  granitic;  on  pitable,  they  are  Jealous  and  i^vengeftil.  Like 
each  side  the  granite  has  schistose  mountains  all  mountaineers^  they  are  endowed  with  an  in- 
Joining  it,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  calcare-  domitable  love  of  their  country.  They  live  in 
ous  hills  whose  bases  are  covered  by  sandy  villages  built  of  stone,  around  a  citadel  which 
downs.  The  mountidns  are  more  abrupt  on  they  garrison  in  time  of  danger.  Until  recent- 
their  north  face ;  southward  they  descend  by  a  ly  their  vouth  of  both  sexes  were  raised  for 
succession  of  terraces.  Snow  rests  on  summits  sale  in  the  slave  markets  of  Oonstantinople; 
over  1 1,000  feet  in  altitude  throughout  the  year,  but  tliat  traffic  has  been  suppressed.  Their  po- 
Tho  glaciers  are  but  of  limited  extent,  and  no  litical  organization  was  formerly  a  loose  sort  of 
active  volcanoes  are  known.  Earthquakes  are  republicanism,  under  the  nominal  pnasidency  of 
not  infrequent.  The  region  is  scantily  supplied  a  nereditary  prince.  Recent  events  have  ma* 
with  running  streams.  There  are  no  lakes,  if  terially  modified  that  form.  Literature  tbey 
we  except  a  small  sheet  of  water  lying  to  the  have  none.  Their  religion  is  an  ofbhoot  of 
8.  of  Mount  Khoki  Twelve  watersheds  or  Mohammedanism,  corrupted  from  many  sources, 
channels  are  counted.  6  on  the  K.  slope,  and  6  Of  late,  Shamyl,  the  Circassian  chieftain,  has 
on  the  S.  The  principal  rivers  on  the  north-  instituted  a  new  creed,  of  which  tiie  principal 
ward  are  the  Terek,  flowing  E.  to  the  Caspian,  tenet  is  obedience  to  the  divine  conunnnications 
and  the  Kooban,  W.  to  the^lack  sea.  On  the  received  through  himself.  Probably  the  total 
B.  the  Koor  in  like  manner  flows  E.,  and  the  population  of  the  Caucasian  region  is  not  diort 
Bion  W. — The  country  of  the  Caucasus  pos-  of  2,500,000. — ^Ancient  history  makes  frequent 
sesses  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  arid  mention  of  this  region.  Here  Prometheus 
heats  of  the  valley  to  the.  cold  of  perpetual  was  chained.  Deucalion,  Pyrrha,  and  the  Argo- 
anow.  Vegetation  in  the  habitable  districts  is  nants,  Sesostris  and  the  iE^ptians,  the  8cyth« 
luxuriant.  Forests  of  the  finest  timber  clothe  ians,  Mithridates,  Pompey,  and  Trajan,  are  as- 
the  hills  almost  to  the  snow  line.  Grain  will  sociated  with  its  history.  The  Arabs,  Mongol^ 
grow  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet.  In  the  cen-  Tartars,  and  Turkomans  successively  ravaged 
ital  belt  the  ordinary  species  of  fruits  produce  the  countries  to  its  base.  Bussia  and  Persia 
well.  Dates,  pomegranates,  and  fics  ripen  in  then  struffiKled  for  its  possession,  until,  in 
the  valleys.  Kice,  flax,  tobacco,  ana  indigo  are  1818,  the  Russians  became  nominally  possess- 
sure  crops.  The  culture  of  sugar-cane,  sUk,  ed  of  it  by  successive  treaties.  For  the 
and  cotton  has  been  introduced  into  some  lo-  past  20  vears  a  constant  war  has  been  car- 
oalities  of  the  Bussian  districts.  Among  the  ried  on  between  the  Caucasian  mountaineers 
productions  peculiar  to  the  Caucasus  are  a  spe-  and  the  Bussians.  Since  1800,  when  Georgia 
des  of  cochineal  insect;  a  hard- wood  tree,  call-  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  the  czar,  the 
ed,  locally,  atUcMia,  with  wood  of  a  rose  color,  Bussians  have  been  untirmg  in  their  efforts  to 
suitable  for  cabinet  work ;  aUb  the  Caucasian  reduce  the  mountain  tribes,  which  form  a  bar« 
goat,  celebrated  for  the  value  of  its  hair;  and  a  rier  to  iJ^eir  advance  eastward.  A  desoltory 
wild  animal  of  the  feline  species,  called  by  the  warfare  of  several  years  ended  by  the  moun- 
nativeschatu.  The  horses  of  the  Caucasus  bear  taineers  being  reduced  to  a  condition  nearly 
a  high  character  for  endurance  and  docility,  approaching  to  subjection.  But  in  1828  a  new 
Wild  cattle  are  found  in  the  forests.  Wolves,  movement  sprung  up  in  the  mountains.  Ho- 
bears,  iackals,  lynxes,  with  the  minor  fur>beiuing  hammed,  the  HoUah,  commenced  againust  the 
animak,  are  nnmerons.  The  wool  of  the  ordi-  Bussians  a  campaign  inDaghestan.  A  chieftain 
nary  breeds  of  sheep  is  long  and  fine.  Almost  named  Kasi-Mollah  was  soon  recognized  as  the 
every  .species  of  birds  known  to  the  latitude  are  head  of  the  movement,  having  for  his  aid 
found  here.     The  following  table  presents  an  Shamyl^  then  a  young  man^  but  "who  has  since 
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become  hmcm»  ee  tbe  CSrcmriine'  6tikt  TMs  die  Ocaoaeieiis,  and  of  wbkih  they  made  good 
cbiel  Kasi,  kept  up  a  brilliant  reeutanee  to  iiaew  Asbood  astheirarwasoyer  dieBmrnaia 
tbe  Bnman  power  tiU  1CK81,  wbeo  be  waa  ahnt  again  tamed  their  arine  agunet  them,  and  the 
up  in  Bimrj.  The  Roaeiana  stormed  the  place,  atmggle  continoea  to  the  present  boor.  Tbe 
and  gained  pcaaeeaion  of  it  only  when  the  but  whole  territoqr  allied  to  Bhamjl  ia  dlfided 
of  ita  defenaers  had  perished ;  the  chief  bim-  into  four  provinceSi  each  of  wbioh  is  adroinb' 
self  waa  dain.  Hamsad  Bey  next  took  the  tcred  by  a  lieutenant-general.  Each  prorince 
field,  and  deroted  his  first  care  to  coercing  is  sobdivided  into  5  districtB,  called  Kaibdoma, 
into  nentrality  the  disaffected  tribeSi  but  his  orer  each  of  which  presides  a  Naib,  who  is  re- 
career  waa  cnt  abort  by  assassination.  The  quired  to  maintidn  900  horsemen.  Prince 
IColkJi  ICobammed  being  now  dead,  Bbamyl  Bariadnsky  left  Rnssia  in  Oct.  186<l,  to  assome 
was  elected  his  successor.  From  that  day  to  tbeiunctionsof  governor  in  the  Gancasas. 
this  the  war  has  been  carried  on  with  varying  OAUOASUS,  Ikduh.  Bee  Hnmoo-EocsH. 
success,  but  has  never  fiagged.  The  campaign  OAUOHT,  Arousnir  Loaa^  a  French  math- 
of  1887  terminated  by  the  capitulaUon  of  ematieian,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  21,  1789,  died 
Bhamyl,  who  waa  besie^  in  Tilitla.  During  Ifav  88, 1857.  His  father,  the  poet  of  Rouen, 
1688  the  Oancaaiana  were  employed  in  prepar-  and  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  hoase  of 
ing  themselves  for  fature  resistance^  several  peera  (bora  1755,  died  1847),  gave  him  a  care- 
of  the  diaaffocted  tribes  Joining  them.  The  fnl  education,  and  be  early  showed  signs  of  a 
passes  of  the  mountaina  were  fortified,  and  the  talent  both  for  poetry  and  matbematica.  Ad- 
strong  pontion  of  Akulso  waa  put  in  readiness  mitted  in  1806  to  the  icde  polytechniq'ue,  he 
to  stand  a  siege.  In  the  socceedinff  year  the  distinguished  himself  by  the  solution  of  difficolt 
Rosrians,  under  Gen.  Grabbe,  entered  the  ter-  problems,  and  maintained  the  first  rank  in  this 
ritory,  defeated  Uie  Caucasians,  and  drove  them  school,  and  afterward  in  the  ^U  de»  fonts  et 
back  UDon  Akulgo,  which  was  finaDy  taken  ekattsUsi.  From  the  year  1818  down  to  1846,  be 
after  a  blockade  of  79  days,  and  8  days'  hand-to-  poured  forth  almost  mcessantly  the  riches  of  a 
hand  fighting.  The  Caucasians  once  more  nom-  mind  singularly  adapted  to  algebraic  and  matbe- 
inaUy  succumbed  to  the  Russian  power.  Ic  matical  research.  Scaroeabrandiof  mathemst- 
the  next  year,  March,  1 840,  the^r  again  revolted,  ios,  pure  or  applied,  does  not  owe  something  to  bis 
Having  fbund  European  tactics  meffective  in  the  labors.  His  nune  will  rest  chiefly  on  his  read- 
previous  campaign,  thev  fell  back  on  their  old  ual  and  his  imaginary  calcnius.  He  was  ad- 
svstem  of  guerrilla  war&re.  Lesghistanaodthe  mitted  to  the  aoidemy  in  1816,  and  aboat  tbe 
Tchetohentsi  were  formed  into  a  military  oreani-  same  time  appointed  pvofeesor  of  mechanics  in 
zation,  which  enabled  them  to  throw  their  force  the  poiyteclmic  school.  He  published  in  18SI 
on  any  point.  Gen.  Grabbe  again  attempted  to  "  Lectures  on  Analysis ;  ^  in  1826,  *^  Lectores  on 
penetrate  into  the  mountains,  but  was  compelled  Differential  Calculus ;"  and  in  1826^^8,  **  Lee- 
to  retreat  with  much  suffering  to  his  army.  The  tores  on  the  Applications  of  the  Infinitedmal  Cal- 
next  attempt  to  c<mquer  this  brave  people  was  cuius  to  Geometry.^'  Thejournala  of  tbe  academy 
made  in  1846  by  Mnce  WoronzoO,  wno  bore  and  several  European  mathematical  joumsls 
theappointmentofgovernor-generalof  theRus-  contain  numerous  and  valuable  memoira  ftom 
rian  Oaocadan  provinces.  Woroncoff penetrated  his  pen.  He  is  highly  hon<ved  in  his  native 
to  Darffo,  which  he  found  in  fiamea.  The  cam*  country  both  for  his  genins  and  the  ezcellenee  of 
paign  being  over,  Woronzoff  returned  home,  bis  private  character ;  but  his  consdentioss  at- 
By  hb  recommendation  a  new  plan  of  action  tachment  to  Bourbon  legitimacy  prevented 
was  introdnced  agdnst  the  mountaineers.  Hith-  him  fh>m  taking  the  necessary  oath  of  allcei- 
erto  the  tactics  had  been  to  bring  them  to  ance,  by  which  alone  he  could  retain  the  poblic 
pitched  battle,  with  the  hope  of  breaking  their  offices  which  he  hdd  in  1880,  or  accept  tbo^' 
strength  at  a  single  blow.  Now  the  plan  was  offered  him  on  subsequent  occasions,  in  1648, 
to  send  detached  columns  against  isolated  spots,  however,  he  was  appointed  to  the  cbair  of 
and  wherever  a  footing  was  obti^ed,  to  erect  mathematical  astronomy  which  was  then  iosti- 
a  fort  on  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Can-  tuted  at  the  Paris  univeraty ;  but  refiising  to 
casians  have  been  able  to  carry  on  offensive  take  the  requisite  oath  of  lulegiance,  he  relin* 
operations.  In  1846  they  swept  the  line  of  quished  this  post  in  June,  1853.  His  politico- 
Russian  forts,  and  returned  to  tfa^r  mountains  religious  writings  testify  both  to  his  faith  in  le- 
laden  with  plunder.  In  1848  and  1850  they  iptimacy  in  politics,  and  in  Roman  Catholicisoi 
made  similar  expeditions,  and  in  1853  they  m  religion.  One  of  his  roost  characten^o 
took  fiwm  the  Russians  several  guns,  and  drove  works  of  the  kind  is  his  poem  Charles  F.  ^ 
them  back  from  8  leagues  of  territoiy.  During  JBtpagns,  which  was  published  in  1884. 
the  Crimean  war  the  Uiroassians  refrained  from  CAUCUS,  a  word  of  American  ongrs,  em- 
taking  a  conspicuous  part.  They  embraced  the  ployed  in  the  United  States  to  designate  a  put 
opportunity  to  cpnsolidate  their  own  resources  of  the  p<^itical  machinery  of  the  oonntry, 
for  the  renewed  struggle  with  Russia,  which  which,  tnough  unknown  to  its  written  cob- 
they  foresaw  awaited  them  when  the  Crimean  stitutions  and  resting  merely  on  usage,  forms 
war  should  be  over.  The  destruction  by  the  a  marked  feature  of  the  American  poDtical 
allies  of  the  Russian  forts  on  the  eastern  coast  of  system.  The  oldest  written  use  of  this  word  » 
the  Black  sea  waa  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  probably  in  the  foUowing  passage   in  ^obn 
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Adams's  diarj,  dated  Boston,  Feb.  1768  :  of  eonrse  the  attendance  was  chiefly  oompoaed 
^'  This  day  learned  that  the  caucus  dub  meets  of  sealoos  politioiaQs.  A  moderator  and  clerk 
at  certain  times  in  the  garret  of  Tom  Dawes,  being  chosen,  a  nomination  list  was  opened, 
the  adjutant  of  the  Boston  regiment.  He  has  Each  person  present  Domioated  whom  he  pleased, 
a  large  hoose,  and  he  has  a  movable  partition  in  Several  copies  of  the  list  were  made  and  dis- 
his  garret  which  he  takes  down,  and  the  whole  tribated  through  the  meeting,  each  person 
dub  meets  in  one  room.  There  they  smoke  placing  a  oiark  against  the  candidato  whom  he 
tobacco  till  you  cannot  see  trom  one  end  of  the  proposed,  and  the  candidato  having  the  highest 
garret  to  the  other.  There  they  drink  flip,  I  number  of  marks  was  declared  the  nominee, 
suppose,  and  there  they  choose  a  moderator  This  method,  however,  was  evidently  inapplica- 
who  puts  questions  to  the  voto  regularly,  and  Ue  where  the  constitoency  was  large  or  the  dis- 
sdectmen,  overseers,  collectors,  wardens,  fire--  trict  eztonsive,  as  was  the  case  when  state  sena- 
wards,  and  representatives  are  regularly  choseir  tors  or  representatives  in  congress  were  to  be 
before  they  are  chosen  by  the  town.  They  send  chosen.  Hence  the  substitution  of  a  representa* 
committees  to  wait  on  the  merchants'  dub,  and  tive  caucus,  delegates  being  wpointed  at  meet- 
to  propose  and  Join  in  the  choice  of  men  and  ings  like  that  above  described,  held  in  case  of 
measures.  Capt  Cunningham  says  they  have  dties  and  large  towns  in  the  wards,  and  in  coun* 
often  selected  him  to  go  to  those  caucuses^"  &o,  try  districts  in  the  townships.  These  dective 
Gordon,  in  the  following  passage  of  his  ^  His*  caucuses  commonly  took  to.themsdves  the  name 
tory  of  the  American  Revolution,"  under  date  of  nominating  conventions^  and  their  introduo- 
of  1775 — at  which  time  he  was  minister  of  Box-  tion  marks  a  third  era  in  the  development  of 
bnry  near  Boston,  and  very  intimate  with  the  tiie  caucus  system.  A  considerable  period, 
political  leaders  of  the  day — ^traces  back  tiiis  however,  elapsed  before  this  convention  system 
practice  to  a  much  earlier  date :  "  More  Uian  50  was  applied  to  stete  or  presidential  nominations, 
years  ago  Mr.  Samuel  Adams's  father  and  20  The  members  of  the  state  le^slatures  in  the  one 
others,  one  or  two  from  the  north  end  of  the  case  and  of  congress  in  the  other — ^those  of  each 
town  where  all  the  ship  business  is  carried  on^  party  holding  tiieir  own  separate  caacoa— took 
used  to  meet,  make  a  caucus,  and  lay  their  plans  upon  themsdves  to  make  these  nominations, 
for  introducing  certain  persons  into  places  of  At  first  these  legidative  and  congressional  cau- 
tmst  and  power.  When  they  had  settled  it,  they  cnses  were  held  privatdy,  the  resmt  bdng  grad- 
reported  and  used  each  their  narticular  influence  uaHy  diff^ised  among  the  local  leaders  of  the 
with  hi8  own  drde.  He  and  his  friends  would  party  by  private  correspondence.  Afterward, 
furnish  themselves  wit^  ballots,  indudiag  the  however,  they  came  to  be  formally  and  avow- 
names  of  the  parties  fixlb  upon,  which  they  dis*  edly  held.  Committees  were  appomted  to  look 
tributed  on  the  days  of  election.  By  acting  in  after  the  elections,  and  beside  a  stete  commits 
concert,  together  with  a  careful  and  extensive  tee  the  legidative  caucuses  assumed  the  poww 
distribution  of  ballots,  they  generally  carried  of  nominating  the  chairmen  of  the  locd  connty 
the  dections  to  their  own  mind.  In  like  man*  and  district  conventions.  At  length  it  began 
ner  it  was  that  Mr.  S.  Adams  first  became  a  to  be  objected  that  in  these  legishitive  caucuses 
represenUtive  for  Boston."  It  has  been  plans-  only  those  districts  in  which  the  party  was  in 
ibiy  conjectured  that  caucus  is  a  corruption  of  the  minority  y^re  represented,  and  this  and 
calkers.  Very  likelv  the  caucus  dub  which  other  causes  led,  between  1820  and  1880,  to  the 
met  in  Tom  Dawes^s  garret  was  origindly  a  snbstitution  in  New  York  and  Petinsylvania  of 
mechanics'  dub,  called,  from  the  leading  trade  stete  conventions  in  their  place — a  custom  since 
in  it,  the  calkers'  club,  which  name,  with  a  universally  imitated.  Congressional  caucuses 
variation,  it  still  retoined  after  it  had  passed  about  the  same  time  fdl  into  disfavor.  That 
into  the  hands  of  politicians.  The  change  of  held  in  1828  to  nominate  a  successor  to  Mon- 
povernment  consequent  on  the  revolution  led,  roe  was  but  denderly  attended ;  and  its  nomiv 
in  the  northern  stetes  especially,  to  a  great  in-  nation  was  eztenavely  disregarded,  so  that  Mr. 
crease  in^the  number  of  elective  offices,  while  Crawford,  ite  nominee,  was  oehina  both  Jack* 
the  prevailing  idea  of  the  impropriety  of  self-  son  and  Adams  in  the  popular  vote.  At  the 
nominations  and  of  a  personal  canvass  for  votes  presidentid  dection  of  1828,  Adams  became 
made  some  nominating  and  canvaasing  machin-  the  candidate  of  one  party  and  Jackson  of  the 
ery  necessary.  Meetings  held  for  this  purpose  other,  without  any  formd  nomination.  Indeed, 
xeceived  the  name  of  caucuses.  These  caucuses  it  may  be  observed  of  the  congresaiond  caucus- 
were  no  longer  private  dubs. — Soon  after  the  es,  that  so  far  as  the  presidency  was  concerned 
adoption  of  the  &denl  constitution,  tiie  people  they  dl,  except  the  last  of  which  the  nominati<m 
of  the  United  States  became  divided  into  two  fisdled,  did  but  sdect  the  candidato  already  des« 
stronglymarked  parties,  the  fedendists  and  the  ignated  by  popular  expectation.  The  con- 
republicans.  £ven  the  loc^d  elections  of  the  eressional  caucus  system  being  exploded,  the 
smallest  places  speedily  came  to  turn  for  the  Jackson  or  democratic  party  hdd  in  1882  a 
most  part  on  this  great  nationd  party  division,  nationd  nominating  convention,  each  stete 
Each  party  hdd  in  each  election  aistrict  its  own  being  entitied  to  the  same  number  of  votes  as 
caucus  to  nominate  candidates.  Public  notice  in  the  presidential  election,  and  dmilar  conven- 
of  the  time  and  place  was  given,  and  every  tions  of  tiiat  party  have  been  hdd  to  nominate 
voterof  the  party  was  at  liberty  to  attend;  but  candidatee  for  each  sacoeeding  preddantld 
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tarn.  The  oppostioii,  then  known  is  whlgiL  TIm  waperMUkm  10  though  to  haye  eome  from 
adi^rted  tho  uaoB  poliqr  in  18S7,  and  tho  East;  and,  aocording  to  Weston,  in  Ini 
nnoe  that  period  all  nominations  for  the  presi-  **•  ICoral  Aphorinns  from  the  Arable,**  there  an 
denej,  bj  wbaterer  partj  or  fragment  of  party,  aeveral  words  In  that  language  for  it  With  the 
hare  been  made  hy  a  similar  agencj.  The  iVench,  «lrv  nS  co^ei  was  an  ancient  ptoTerhi 
sonthem  states,  in  which  ori^naHj  there  were  indicatiTe  of  the  good  fiMtone  of  the  indiTidoaL 
few  decticMis  hj  the  people^  except  for  the  The  alchemiBts  ascribed  magical  yirtnes  to  it; 
state  le^islatores  and  congress,  and  in  which  and,  acoordmg  to  Grose,  the  health  of  the  per- 
the  English  sjstem  of  self-nomination  and  a  per-  son  bran  with  it  ooold,  in  after  life,  be  jnqged 
sonal  canraas  preTailed,  long  stood  oat  against  of  bj  its  ccnditioD,  whether  dry  and  cri^  or 
the  eancos  system.  Bnt  9b  the  dioice  of  reUaed  and  flaccid.  Medicinal  Yirtuci  are 
state  fforemora  and  other  state  ofllcers  has  pobablj  still  imputed  to  it  bj  the  ignorant,  u 
been  g|ren  to  the  people,  this  system  hss  grad-  is  the  property  of  prcserring  the  owner  of  it 
nally  worked  its  way,  till  it  is  now  fidrly  estab-  from  drowning.  It  is  consequently  bonnet  and 
Hahed  in  all  the  states.  The  power  of  asMm-  sold  occanonaUy  at  a  high  price,  and  advertiBd- 
bling  these  bodies  rests  with  a  committee  an-  meats  of  it  are  met  with  in  foreign  jourpah^ 
pointed  by  the  preirious  convention.  Beside  and  in  one  instance,  in  the  yesr  1867,  m  a 
Judging  the  qualifications  of  their  own  memben^  Journal  of  New  To^  The  purchasers  are  in 
and  nominathig  caudidates,  they  assume  the  general  seafiiringmen. 
power  of  drawing  up  party  creeds  or  platformsi  CAULABAGH,  or  Kaixabaob,  a  town  of 
as  they  sre  called,  and  of  determining,  in  case  the  Puigaub,  in  the  Salt  Range,  68  m.  from 
of  new  and  important  questions,  what  position  Peshawar,  lat  88^  18'  N.,  long.  71^  85'  £.  It 
the  party  shall  take.  Though  their  authority,  is  built  on  terraces  cut  out  of  the  dedivitj  of  a 
like  that  ckT  the  religious  orsanisations  of  the  hill  near  the  rirer  Indus,  which  waten  the 
United  States^  to  which  they  bear  a  certain  re-  town.  In  the  Ticinity  are  large  masses  of  pan 
semblance,  is  destitute  of  any  legal  aanction,  rock  salt,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  earned  on 
yet  it  is  rigorously  upheld  by  Uie  force  of  party  in  this  article  and  in  alum, 
feeling,  especially  in  times  of  great  party  ex-  OAULAINOOURTfAncAimAuoTfflnH  Loins, 
dtemeot,  fidelity  to  regnUu*  nominations  being  marquis  of,  and  duke  of  Vicenza,  a  Freneh 
zealously  inculcated  by  caucus  politicians,  both  ffeneral  and  diplomatist^  bom  at  Caolainooort, 
as  indiflpensabletosnooeesand  as  the  greatest  of  department  Aisne,  Deo.  9,  1778,  died  in 
politioBl  virtues.  Membership  of  these  conren-  Paris,  Feb.  19,  18S7.  He  entered  the  annj 
tions,  when  made  an  object  of  contest,  is  gen-  at  an  early  age ;  bamg  of  noble  birth  he 
erally  attained  by  superior  adroitness  and  anda-  was  deprived  5t  his  property  at  the  rerolQ- 
city.  Gross  frauds,  and  in  some  cases  open  tion,  and  cast  into  prison,  but  was  libe^ 
violence,  areresorted  to,  pospession  of  the  mi^or-  ated;  and  by  the  interposition  of  Geo.  Hoebe 
ity  in  the  convention  ordinarily  carrying  with  reinstated  in  the  army.  After  being  attached 
itj  as  between  the  different  cliques  contending  to  the  Turkish  emhaaqr  for  2  years,  he  diedn- 
for  its  control,  the  leadership  of  the  partv.  The  gnished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  1800  nnto 
caucus  system  is  thus  often  converted  into  a  iforeau,  and  after  the  peace  of  Lun^viDe  vas 
contrivance  for  the  distribution^f  offices  among  sent  by  the  first  consul  to  congratulate  the  Bio- 
men  more  distinguished  for  intrigue  than  for  sian  emperor  Alexander  on  &  acoeasion.  On 
talent,  who,  by  combination  and  mutual  sup-  his  return  Napoleon  attached  him  to  his  own 
port,  andbyservingeach  other's  turns,  are  often  stafll  While  he  was  superintending;  eome 
raised  to  offices,  and  sometimes  vei*y  high  ones,  operations  on  the  Rhine  the  duke  d'Eo^u^ 
for  which,  apart  from  a  caucus  nominatioD,  they  was  arrested  and  shot,  and  suspicion  hmted 
would  h&rdly  have  been  thought  of  as  can-  that  Caulaincourt  had  a  hand  in  ioA  death.  Be 
didates.  accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  campaigns  of  l^ 

OAUDEBEO,  a  French  town  on  the  Seine,  de-  '8,  and  7;  in  the  latter  year  being  appointed 

partment  of  Seine-Iofl&rieure,  26  m.  E.  of  Havre,  minister  to  Russia,  whence  he  returned  in  1^^^* 

Pop.  2,667.    The  principal  edifice  is  the  parish  After  the  burning  of  Moscow  Napoleon  ehose 

church,  a  celebrated  Gothio  building  in  the  him  as  his  travelling  companion  to  France. 

fiorid  style  of  the  15th  century.    It  was  taken  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations 

by  the  Enfflish  in  1419,  and  by  the  Protestants  of  the  2  chambers  during  the  Hundred  IHt^ 

in  1562.    In  1592  it  was  besieged  by  Alexander  and  lived  in  retirement  after  the  second  resto- 

Famese,  who  received  beneath  its  walls  a  fiital  ration  of  the  Bourbons. — Atrousn  Jrait  (ta- 

wonnd.    Its  industry  was  ruined  by  the  ravooa-  brixl,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Can- 

tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  kinoourt,  Sept  16, 1777,  died  Sept  7,  1818. 

0  AUL  (Lat.  caulct^  a  fold),  a  membrane  which  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  campaigns  w 

sometimes  envelopes  the  head  of  a  child  when  the  Rhine,  Italy,  and  Spain,  obtained  the  rase 

bom.    It  is  of  interest  only  for  the  superstitious  of  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  a  division 

feelinffs  with  whic^  it  has  long  been  regarded,  of  cuirassiers  in  the  expedition  to  Russia.   He 

The  chad  that  happened  to  be  bom  with  it  was  fell  in  the  battle  of  Borodino,  at  the  entraooe  oi 

esteemed  particularly  fortunate ;  and  the  posses-  a  redoubt  which  he  had  forcedL 

sion  of  it  afterward,  however  obtained,  was  OAULIFLOWER  Q^raatka  oleraeeaMryt», 

highly  prized,  as  of  a  charm  of  great  virtue.  De  Oandolle),  a  cultivated  plant  of  the  oablMg* 
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tribe.  It  has  s  oomfmct  rounded  head  of  deli-  dation  than  that  which  it  has  been  used  to 
cate  flavor,  standing  on  a  stalk  18  to  26  inches  denote.  It  would  reqaire  a  thorough  review 
in  height,  and  sorrounded  bv  long  leaves.  The  of  the  historj  of  philosophy  and  of  the  various 
leaves  are  not  doeelj  packed  as  in  the  cabbage,  systems  that  have  been  taught,  to  give  a  satis- 
It  is  more  tender  than  the  cabbage,  and  in  factory  exposition  of  all  the  senses  in  which 
transplanting  should  have  a  ball  of  earth  lifted  the  word  *^  cause"  has  been  used,  and  of  all 
with  the  roots  to  secure  a  continuous  growth,  the  theories  of  causation;  this  is  of  course  im- 
In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  2  crops  are  rfused  possible  in  this  place.  The  discussions  of 
in  the  kitchen  garden  in  one  seascm.  If  the  cause  appear  to  have  assumed  a  sdentific  form 
early  cauliflower  does  not  come  to  perfection  first  with  Aristotle  ("  Posterior  Analytics,*' 
by  Uie  end  of  June,  it  wiU  usually  fail  to  head,  ii.,  chap.  xL).  Aristotle  reckons  4  kinds  of 
fjrom  the  excessive  heat  at  that  time.  To  ob-  causes— efficient,  final,  material  and  formal 
tain  plants  for  this  crop  seeds  should  be  sown  in  The  first  or  efficient,  being  the  force,  en- 
September  in  good  soil,  and  in  about  4  weeks  ergy,  or  penon  by  which  any  thing  has  been 
transplanted  to  a  cold  frame,  set  2  or  8  inches  brought  into  being,  is  of  necessity  prior  to  the 
apart,  and  careftilly  protected  by  glass  during  effeet  or  thing  produced ;  the  second  or  final 
the  winter,  being  opened  to  the  air  only  during  cause  is  the  object  for  which  a  thing  is  pro- 
warm  days.  In  February  they  (E^ould  be  set  duced,  and  does  not  really  exist  until  after  the 
into  another  frame,  8  to  12  inches  apart,  to  effect,  and  is  in  some  sense  the  effect  of  the 
prevent  a  spindling  growth.  They  should  be  effect  Material  causes,  as  Aristotle  says  ^"  Me- 
transplanted  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  taphysics,"  vii.  4),  exist  only  in  physical  substan- 
at  a  distance  of  8  feet  from  each  oUier,  and  well  ces ;  as,  for  example,  marble  is  the  material 
watered  and  frequently  hoed  during  the  dry  cause  of  a  statue,  or  in  general  that  of  which 
weather.  At  the  time  of  heading,  the  larger  anything  is  made  is  its  material  cause,  and  the 
leaves  may  be  broken  over  the  head  to  protect  tools,  machinery,  ^,  by  which  its  specific  form 
it  from  the  sun,  and  the  waterings  should  be  was  given  to  it,  are  its  formal  cause.  In  a  short 
fluent  For  a  late  crop  the  seeds  are  sown  time,  however,  these  definitions  came  to  have  a 
in  an  open  bed  in  May,  and  the  transplanting  is  more  metaphysical  meaning,  and  even  Aristotle 
in  July.  Those  plants  which  do  not  head  be-  himself,  in  the  "  Analvtics  "  as  cited,  uses  the 
fore  frost  mav  be  removed  to  a  warm  shed  or  words  material  and  lormal  as  denoting  kinds 
cellar,  covered  with  coarse  litter,  and  allowed  of  cause,  in  a  sense  much  the  same  as  they  came 
to  head  during  early  winter.  to  have  afterward  with  the  schoolmen  of  the 

OAURA,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  formed  by  the  middle  ages.    In  this  use  the  material  cause  is 

junction  of  the  Turani,Erevato,  Mareguare,  and  the  eBuntia  of  the  conception,  and  the  formal 

several  of  their  tributaries.    It  unites  with  the  cause  is  the  differentia.    Hence  with  them  the 

Orinoco  after  a  N.  course  of  about  160  m.  definition  of  a  thing  is  by  means  of  its  material 

OAUBSINES,  or  Oaoboini,  also  Oaobsirx,  andformalcauses,  that  is,  the  essentia  and  differ- 

Italian  usurers  in  the  middle  ages,  who- were  entiaof  its  conception.    In  this  view,  to  illus- 

often  driven  out  of  the  countries  in  which  they  trate  the    uses  of  the  word  cause,  the  effi- 

resided,  on  account  of  their  merciless  exactious.  dent  cause  of  man  would  be  his  Oreator ;  the 

They  derived  their  name  from  Oahors,  which  material  cause,  in  the  physical  sense,  the  carbon, 

was  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  same  class  oxygen,  lime,  kxy.^  of  which  his  body  is  com- 

of  persons  in  southern  FVance.  posed — ^in  the  metaphysical  sense,  the  properties 

0AIJ8.  Salomon  bk,  a  French  engineer,  arohi-  common  to  animal  life ;  the  formal  cause,  in  the 
tect,  and  author,  died  about  1686.  He  was  physical  sense,  would  be  any  instrument  or 
bom  probably  at  Dieppe,  devoted  himself  with  means  with  which  creation  had  been  effected,  if 
ardor  to  mathematics,  making  Archimedes,  such  there  were— in  the  metaphysical  sense,  it 
Yitmvins,  and  Euclid  his  favorite  reading ;  would  be  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
went  in  1612  to  London,  where  he  was  at-  human  nature;  and  the  final  cause,  in  the  lan- 
taohed  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward  guage  of  a  well  known  theological  formulary, 
Oharles  I. ;  lived  from  1614  to  1620  at  Heidel-  would  be**  to  gloriQr  God  and  eigoy  Him  forever." 
berg,  at  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine  Fred-  In  reference  to  the  material  and  formal  causes, 
eric  v.;  and  returned  to  France  in  1624,  it  is  evident  that  the  different  senses  of  the 
where  he  received  the  title  of  royal  engineer  word  arose  from  a  change  in  the  real  object 
and  architect.  He  wrote  several  ingenious  contemplated.  In  the  one  case  it  was  the  out- 
works, in  one  of  which,  entitled  Le$  raiiom  ward  visible  object,  the  ontological  reality ;  in 
d€i  /arce$  motceantM,  he  speaks  of  the  expan«  the  other,  it  was  the  conception  of  that  reality ; 
non  and  condensation  of  steam  in  a  way  natu-  and  hence  the  terms  in  modem  use,  "  the  mat- 
rally  to  suggest  the  idteraate  action  of  the  pis-  ter  of  a  conception,"  that  la,  those  essential  prop- 
ton  and  the  principle  of  the  steam  engine;  it  erties  of  the  object  by  means  of  which  it  is  cog- 
has  therefore  been  claimed  that  the  marquis  of  nized  as  existing,  and  which  Dr.  Wilson  in  his 
Worcester  borrowed  from  him  the  discovery  of  **  Logic,"  p.  209,  proposes  to  call  material  proper- 
the  properties  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  ties,  as  being  those  on  which  demonstration  is 

OAUSE.    Few  words  are  more  conspicuous  based.    So,  also,  the  formal  cause  of  a  conception 

in  the  discussions  of  philosophy  than  tbiB,  and  can  be  only  those  properties  by  which  its  ob- 

lew  if  any  principles  lie  deeper  in  its  foun-  ject,  or  objects,  if  it  be  the  conception  ot&tsp^ 
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mOMT  dua  ol  an  iDdiridMl,  tf»  dirtiiH  Ibrm  ef  enn,  that  H  tbe  oMMmd,  ii,  as  vi 

gniibad  from   otb«r  indiridbob   or   ipedeiL  liATaMid,  aooMtinieBiBrarcreneetofbeiiioti^cs 

TbcM  pcopartiM  may  be  called  fennal  with  of  free  agenta  called  tbe  noring  caon  (the 

reference  lo  the  lawa  of  indnotion.    In  tbia  agent  hhaaelf  being  the  effident  caiae);  and  in 

Tiew  of  then,  the  material  propertiea  are  a  the  nae  of  medical  men  cepeeiaBy,  it  is  dtm 

eama  or  groond  of  realiQr  to  certain  othen  called  the  ercitingcanBg^  flii^  whldipiito  a  pre- 

whiflli   an   implied  ;    thna,    threeao^ednem  eiiating  agent  or  ibree  into  a  stale  of  aeCiTitf  . 

woold  be  a  material  property  and  so  a  m»-  Then,  from  another  point  of  Tieir,  we  spesk  of 

terial  canae  of  «  triangle,  bat  the  equality  fliat  and  aeeood  cawsss,  and  likewise  of  absdnta 


of  the   aom  of  its  angles  with  two  ri^t  an*  oaaa&  each  of  them  Tarietiea  of  efficient  cubs. 

glee  would  be  an  implied  property,  not  obvi-  Abeunte  canseisthenncansed  eanse^GodsloDe. 

one  on  the  first  conception  of  a  trian^  boi  aa  In  Him  there  may  hare  been  final  canBe,licDoein 

necemary  to  its  reality  as  the  material  nroperty  physics  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called  tele- 

of  threeangledness  which  necessitatea  it    80  dogy,  or  the  edence  of  final  causes;  and  Bk 

also  canine  teeth,  for  example,  are  a  formal  own  rditions  woold  then  be  oceasiontl  caoaa. 

property  of  all  the  eamiio,  and  a  caraiTorooa  Theabatrfote  cansemostcf  necesoty  besfint 

mooe  of  life  is  the  modal  property,  denoting  the  canse.    Bot  br  a  first  canse  we  always  mesa 

mode  of  life  or  being  which  a  formal  proper^  an  i^pent  which  acts  with  intelligence  and  from 


neeeasitatea,  and  of  which  it  is  in  some  senseof  moial freedom,  in  distniction  from  one  wfaidi,  as 
the  word  the  cause.    80,  too,  in  regard  to  final  do  most  if  not  all  the  objects  in  natoie,  mainly 
canse,  it  may  have  asobjectiye  and  an  objectiTO  acts  with  the  fiiroe  wtnch  baa  been  imperted  to 
meaning,  a  p^cbologicaland  an  ontological  ap*  it.    Thns,  if  one  throwsaball  agnnatavaO, 
plication;  thus,  theend  attained  or  accomplished  the  ball  itself  is  a  canse  of  the  indeotation 
would  be  the  nnal  canse  in  the  olMectiTO  or  onto-  made,  ao  also  is  the  man  who  threw  it   The 
logical  sense.    In  this  sense  alone  does  Ar«  former  we  call  the  second  cause,  the  latter  the 
istotle  appear  to  have  need  the  woriL    Bat  in  first  canae.    This  distinction  arises  ftom  tbe 
some  esses  there  is  no  ontologiosl  or  otjectave  fint  that  we  rdbse  to  reeogniae  in  mere  mat- 
end,  no  material  or  snbstaalSid  resolt ;  and  in  ter  any  thing  bnt  inertia,  any  form  or  power  to 
that  case  the  motive  of  the  agent  and  his  gr^  ehange  itself  from  rest  to  motion,  or  eiM  nm 
ification  have  come  to  be  called  the  final  caose,  from  motion  to  rest;  hcnoe  norely  material 
though  this  is  more  properiy,  and  generally  in  otdeets  have  been  very  generally  regsrded  as 
foot  in  modem  times,  called  the  moving  canae.  only  secondary  canses.    Another  diatinetion  in 
Bwedenborg,   however,   and    after   him    the  canses  arose  among  the  schoolmen,  by  which 
8wedenboi^ans  also,  generally  and   perhaps  they  are  called  tranrient)  permanent,  and  im- 
exdosively  nae  the  words  final  canse  or  end  m  manent   canses ;    these   8    words   stand  for 
the  metaphysical  or  saljective  sense.    That  the  8  great  theories  of  theism  in  refereoce  to 
which  waa  called  efficient  canse  by  Aristotle  the  creation  and  oontinaanee  of  the  materisl 
has  since  been  diatinguiahed  into  two  daasea.  world.    A  good  illnstiation  of  the  difference  is 
And  even  his  definition  seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  The  man  who  in  the  nigfat  eomes 
vagoe,  ^^that  which  first  moves  something,"  that  along  and  lights  the  street  lampe  is  the  transient 
ont  of  or  from  which  the  force  emana^  that  caose  of  the  light  which  is  dijGnised  throngb  the 
cansed  the  motion ;  thia  definition  ia  found  to  streets;  the  gas  or  oil  that  bnms  is  the penna* 
apply  equaUv  to  two  distinct  forces,  called  in  nent  cause;  and  the  ignition  or  process  of  boro- 
later  times  the  effident  and  tbe  occasional  cause*  log  itself  is  the  immanent  canse.    From  this  it 
For  example,  in  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  wSl  be  seen  that  transient  and  permanent  canses 
the  spark  which  ignites  it  would  be  caUed  the  may  be  efficient  cansea,  triiile  the  innmanent 
cause  of  the  exploaion ;  but  yet  the  spark  is  canse  must  be  not  only  the  efficient  cins^ 
a  caose  in  a  very  different  sense  from  the  expan-  but  in  the  physical  sense  the  material  canse 
sive  force  of  the  gases,  eapecially  the  nitrogen,  also.     I^  now,  Ood  is  the  immanent  eanse 
which  are  consolidated  m  the  powder,    llie  of  the  univerae,  we  have  pantheisoi,  and  nt- 
gases  would  not  explode  without  the  spark,  nor  tore  itself  is  only  God  appearing  u  matter, 
the  spark  canse  an  explosion  without  the  gases,  This  is  the  theory  of  Hegel  and  hie  ^^^\ 
or  in  case  it  had  fallen  upon  sand  or  onion  seed;  era,  and  in  fact  is  cononon  to  all  forms  of 
and  yet  both  are  included  in  Aristotle's  defi-  pantheism  and  monism.    If  God  is  only  the 
nition.    The  importance   of  this  distinction  trandent   cause,  then   we  have  matter  eo* 
was  first  appreciated  only  in  modem  times,  dowed  with  certain  dynamic  powei^  and  the 
and  since  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  universe  capable  of  going  on  of  itsdf,  iBOn 
the  natural  aciences  in  the  inductive  method,  we  are  prepared  to  deny,  if  we  do  not  acta- 
Cousin  mentiona,  in  his  **  Review  of  Locke's  ally  deny,  the  existence  of  a  providence  aoo 
Essay  on  the  Understanding,"  that  the  fiul-  moral  government  of  the  world  >  ^^  ^  r? 
ure  to  recognize  this  distinction  by  that  dis<  Epicurean  view,  having  been  first  P'^'P^T^ 
tinguished  philosopher  led  to  the  most  serious  by  Epicoms.    The  view  which  makes  God  toe 
and  fundamental  error  of  his  system,  treat-  permanent  canse  would   establish  a  1^^^ 
ing  sensations   as   the  efficient   cause  when  between  Him  and  the  objects  in  tbe  createa 
infacttbeyareonly  the  occasional  cause  of  the  univerae  which   is   best  illnstrated,  peroa^ 
ideaa  which  we  form  of  sensible  ol^ecta.    Thia  by  the  rdation  of  a  man  to  his  own 
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they  are  the  oreation  of  his  own  mind,  and  adopted  by  the  realiMs  generally  in  the  media- 
exist  as  lonff  as  that  mental  aotivify  in  which  val  schoolB.  The  second  is  the  theory  first 
they  had  their  origin  continues,  and  no  Ion-  suggested  by  Leibnitz,  and  adopted  by  the  mod- 
ger.  In  this  view  the  objects  of  nature  would  em  ideaUsts  generally,  from  Kant  to  Cousin 
be  denied  to  have  any  substantial  reality,  and  Bir  William  HamUton,  who  seem  to  have 
and  called  merely  phenomenal.  This  seems  giventoit  a  more  minute  exposition  and  a  more 
to  be  the  view  of  8ohelling  and  of  Cousin,  preeminent  place  than  it  nad  occupied  even 
and  has  been  expressly  announced  by  Coleridge ;  in  the  writings  of  Leibnitz.  According  to  this 
eadi  of  these  philosophers  of  course  giving  to  ^e  theory,  certun  ideas,  and  among  them  that  of 
theory  some  modifications  and  peouliaritiee  of  cause,  which  represent  to  the  mind  objects  not 
his  own.  Second  causes,  also,  are  sometimes  cognizable  by  the  senses,  are  the  product  of  the 
deagnated  as  immediate  or  remote ;  immediate  mind  itself  acting  spontaneously  and  according 
denoting  that  antecedent  of  any  effect  which  to  the  laws  of  its  own  constitution.  The  third 
was  the  last  in  the  order  of  time  before  it,  theory  is  tiiat  of  the  sensationalist,  who  holds 
whereas  the  remote  cause  was  any  one  of  the  that  all  ideas  are  produced  from  the  action  of 
anterior  secondary  causes  (and  sometimes  even  objects  upon  the  senses.  It  has  been  objected 
the  efficient  cause  is  so  called)  on  which  the  to  this  theory  that  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  dis- 
thouffhts  are  fixed.  In  the  light  of  the  distino-  tinotion  between  causation  and  mere  antece- 
tion  between  first  and  second  causes,  every  denoe ;  and  Hume  so  taught,  denying  that  our 
object  of  thought,  except  the  absolute  cause  and  idea  of  cause  implied  anything  mo%  than  a  mere 
possibly  an  absolute  effect,  is  conceived  as  both  uniform  or  general  antecedence  of  that  which 
cause  and  effect ;  and  so  cause  and  effect,  with  we  call  the  cause  of  an^  event.  This  is  regarded 
the  exception  just  made,  are  but  alternate  con*  as  a  successful  redwtw  ad  dbsurdumy  for  it  is 
ceptions  of  the  same  thing.  Any  olrjeot^  oon^  certain  that  all  men  make  a  distinction  between 
sidered  in  reference  to  what  preceded  it,  is  an  cause  and  mere  antecedent  Nobody  is  content 
effect,  and  in  reference  to  what  follows  it  in  the  to  use  the  words  as  mere  synonymes.  For  ex- 
line  of  causation,  is  a  cause.  Then  again,  ample,  a  man  eats  his  hreakSfastimd  is  hungry  at 
ontologioally,  causes  are  of  8  kinds:  nega-  noon,  he  eats  a  dinner  and  is  hungry  at  evening, 
tive,  substantial,  and  modal.  A  negative  cause  takes  his  supper  and  rises  hungry  again  in  the 
is  an  ontological  unreality,  which,  however,  morning;  and  yet  no  one  ever  supposes  that  the 
may  be  denoted  by  either  a  positive  or  a  neg^  food  is  the  cause  of  the  hunger  that  follows  the 
ative  term.  Thus  we  say  that  cold  congeua  takmgit,  notwithstanding  the  uuifonnity  with 
fluids,  darkness  makes  the  plants  that  grow  which  the  one  phenomenon  follows  the  other, 
in  it  to  be  white  or  without  color ;  here  To  ihe  view  of  Leibnitz  and  the  idealists  it  is 
cold  and  darkness  are  spoken  of  as  causey  objected,  that  if  the  principle  of  causation, 
though  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  they  namely,  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause, 
are  regarded  as  mere  absences  of  positive  re-  is  evolved  from  the  idea  of  cause,  and  the  idea 
alities---heat  and  light  being  considered  as  real,  of  cause  is  the  mere  spontaneous  product  of 
cold  the  absence  of  heat,  and  darkness  the  the  mind,  then  neither  the  idea  nor  the  prin- 
absence  of  light.  And  in  general,  the  absence  ciple  of  causation  can  rise  to  a  certainty  above 
of  either  an  occasional  or  an  efiicient  cause  is  the  mere  subjective  necessity  of  our  thinking 
itself  spoken  of  as  a  cause  of  any  event  or  result  thus  and  so  rather  than  otherwise,  which  is  In 
which  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  cause  fiiot  Sir  William  Hamilton's  view ;  that  is,  the 
itself  had  been  present  and  active.  The  die-  principle  itself  rMs  rather  upon  the  nature  of 
tinotion  between  substantial  and  modal  causes  the  admitting  mind  than  upon  that  of  the  ad- 
has  reference  to  the  feiot  that  a  cause  to  be  real  mitted  truth.  In  view  of  these  objections,  and 
must  be  substantial,  while  its  efficiency  as  a  on  c^er  grounds,  Dr.  Wilson  has  proposed  a 
cause  often  depends  upon  its  being  in  a  certain  new  theory  of  the  whole  subject  in  the  first 
condition.  Thus^  for  illustration,  when  a  man  place,  he  denies  both  the  Platonio  and  Camea- 
steps  on  a  worm  and  crushes  it  to  deatii,  we  say  dean  theories  of  innate  ideas,  and  the  Leibnitz- 
the  step  causes  the  worm's  death.  Bat  the  step  ian  theory  of  tiiehr  spontaneous  production,  and 
is  not  a  substance,  it  is  only  a  mode ;  the  foot  holds,  in  addition  to  Locke's  theory  of  sensation- 
caused  the  worm's  death,  but  only  by  being  in  alism,  that  we  have  a  fswulty  of  insight  or intui* 
the  mode  of  stepping.  Hence  the  foot  is  the  tion  by  which  we  cognize  directly  and  imme- 
substantial  cause,  the  step  the  modaL  This  dis-  diately  olgects,  properties,  and  rdations  invisible 
tlAion  is  based  upon  an  idea  in  relation  to  to  sense-perception.  In  the  second  place,  he 
causation  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  holds  that  the  word  cause,  as  used  in  tiiis  con- 
soon,  and  which  if  it  is  received  cannot  Ml  to  nection,  is  an  abstract  term.  It  may  be  a  con- 
exert  a  great  and  very  marked  influence  upon  crete  term  indeed,  as  when  we  speak  of  tiie 
the  whole  of  the  teachings  of  metaphysical  cause  of  any  particular  thing;  but  in  that  case 
science. — Theories  of  causation  are  intimately  it  denotes  only  an  alternate  conception  of  some 
connected  with  ^d  dependent  upon  the  theories  reality  which  we  have  cognized  by  other  pro- 
of the  origin  of  the  idea  of  cause.  Of  these  perties,  and  for  which  we  have  another  name, 
there  are  ^  which  seem  to  be  all  that  are  pos-  But  taking  the  word  cause  to  be  an  abstract 
Bible.  The  first  is  the  theory  of  innate  ideas  in-  term  in  its  ordinary  use  without  the  article,  he 
troduced  by  Plato,  modified  by  CameadMi  and  saya  that  it  most  denote  either  a  pn^perty, 
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a  relation^  or  a  mode  of  exfatenoe  in  or  1^  ^*^    But  m  his  Ghriatian  faitli,  to  mj  noUt- 
whidi  we  have  oognized  some  reality,  Just  as  ing  of  liis  philosophy,  would  not  allow  him 
whitenees  denotes  a  property  by  wbich  we  eog^  to  bold  to  soch  a  riew  as  the  utmost  of 
nize  snow  for  example,  and  life  is  a  mode  of  ex-  oansation,  he  tanght  that  the  principle  itself 
isteoce  in  which  we  oognixe  oertain  bodies  which  teaohes  that  every  eflmst  must  bare 
which  hence  we  call  living;  or  antecedence  la  a  cause,  is  only  a  saljeotive  neceasity  of  the 
a  relation  in  and  by  which  we  cognise  two  ob-  thinking   agent,   ^'a  negative  impotence,^  or 
jects  as  ^ing  the  one  before  the  other.    Ante-  utter  inability  of  coivoeivinff  of  any  tiling  ex- 
cedence  is  the  product  of  sense-pwoeption,  and  cept  as  an  eflbct  which  hsd  some  came,  hoth 
common  to  man  and  bmte.   Caose  is  the  product  efficient  and  material  (in  the  physical  9tim\ 
of  direct  intuition  into  the  nature  of  the  rela>  preceding  it.    To  this  it  is  objected  that  we  do 
tion  sobsisdng  between  the  two— -an  intuition  indeed    cognise   and   coneeive   of  whsterer 
which  sees  that  the  one,  the  antecedent,  not  la  cognised  or  oonceived  9b  finite,  as  esosed; 
only  precedes  but  is  the  ground  and  eaaae  on  and  regarding  it  therefore  as  an  ^ftct,  the 
which  the  existence  of  the  consequent  depends ;  mind  does  necessarily  revert  to  Its  sntecedeot 
thi^  what  the  animal  does  not  see.  And  hence,  cause  and  ground;  but  that  in  our  cognitioD 
as  above  said,  since  what  we  coffnize  we  cog*  or  conception  of  the  Infinite,  the  mind  does 
nise  in  the  concrete,  and  as  a  substantial  reu-  not  and  cannot  cognLoe  Him  as  efl^  snd  to 
ity,  whether  matter  or  q>irit,  whatever  is  truly  a  does  not  and  cannot  ask  for  his  cause,  or  sop- 
cause — that  is,  an  efficient  cause— must  be  sub-  pose  he  had  one.   We  might  9b  well  au  fbr  the 
etantiaL  and  the  mode  at  best  can  be  only  an  oo*  radius  of  a  triangle,  or  Uie  hypotbenaM  of  ao 
carionai  cause  or  condition  of  activity,  but  fur-  ellipse ;  the  figures  have  no  such  parts,  and  the 
nishing  none  of  the  forces  of  which  the  effect  is  question  ImpUes  that  the  person  who  pots  it 
the  resultant.    In  this  view.  It  is  held  that  ev-  has  not  the  conception  of  the  triangle  or  the 
ery  effect  must  have  a  cause,  and  that  the  effect  ellipse  in  his  mind.    And,  accordingly,  Sir  Wil- 
is therefore  absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of  liam  Hamilton  denies  that  we  have,  or  can  hare, 
its  cause— a  cause  which  is  both  homogeneous  any  idea  or  conception  of  the  infinite,  the  ah- 
and  adequate— that  ia,  the  same  in  kind  as  the  solute,  the  unconditioned,  or  the  uncsnaei  for 
effect,  and  sufficient  in  quantity  to  produce  the  he  thinks  that  these  are  all  but  nsmea  sod  al- 
effect    Thus,  heat  is  a  cause  homogeneous  to  temate  oonceptioiis  for  the  same  thing.   We 
fluidity,  and  812^  Fahrenheit  sufficient  in  quan*  cannot  examine  Hamilton's  doctrines  oq  the 
tity  to  produce  the  boiling  of  water;  whereas  subject  in  this  place,  but  would  merdj  sog- 
a  much  lower  degree  would  be  inadequate,  and  gest  the  inquiiy  whether  that  disthigiusbed 
electricity  (except  as  produdng  heat)  woula  not  philosopher  has  not  committed  a  great  mis- 
be  a  cause  homogeneous  to  the  dfect    The  take,  and  supposed  that  it  is  the  same  thing 
laws  for  the  investigation  of  causes  are  re-  for  ikte  object  of  Uie  conoeption  to  be  iucod- 
served  for  consideration  under  the  head  of  In-  ditioned,  and  for  the  conception  itself  to  be 
nucnoK. — ^The  question  has  been  raised  whether  unconditioned?     No   conception  ii  unooodi- 
our  ideas  of  causation  imply  the  actual  creation  tioned    If  positive,  it  Is  limited  in  logical  quQ- 
of  any  thing,  or  only  a  change  in  the  form  of  ita  tity,  and  conditioned  by  and  so  dependent  upoa 
existence.    At  first,  the  idea  of  cause  only  in-  the  essentia  and  differentia  which  constitate  iti 
dudes  the  latter ;  for  that  Is  all  that  there  is  in  material  cause.    But  can  we  infer  from  the  6^ 
the  external  phenomena  from  which  we  gen-  that  the  conception  of  the  Highest  is  limited  and 
eralize  our  idea.    And  here  again  we  encoun-  conditioned,  tnat  therefore  either  He  most  be 
ter  another  peculiarity  of  the  theories  of  causa*  conditioned  or  we  can  have  no  coDception  of 
tion,  namely,  the  occasional  cause  of  the  idea  Him?  which  last  is  6ir  William^s  horn  of  tbe 
of  cause.    It  is  commonly  held  that  the  idea  of  dilemma.   The  general  doctrine  therefore  is  tb^ 
cause  arises  fnnn  seeing  the  changes  that  take  we  have  ideas  or  conceptions  of  the  Iniiniteand 
place  in  outward  nature.   ICaine  de  Buran held,  absolute ;  that  while  they  are  conditioDed  Hefl 
on  tbe  contrary,  that  the  idea  doubtless  first  not^  and  that  never  can  the  mind,  with  '^ 'H^ 
arose  from  observing  in  the  phenomena  of  con-  quate  idea  of  Him,  ask  who  or  what  onsed 
sciouBuess  tbe  fact  of  volition,  in  which  we  are  Him.    On  the  contrary,  we  recognise  Him  ^ 
conscious  of  the  causal  act  d  producing  not  having  the  ground  of  His  being  in  Hima^  so 
only  tbe  volition  or  nuu$  that  immediately  pre-  that  &e  supposition  of  His  nonnexistenoe  b  tf 
cedes  the  physical  act,  but  also  of  producing  absurdity,  and  in  ffim  we  find  the  csnae  oUi| 
that  act  itself.    And  Oderidge  appears  to  think  substantial  realities,  and  to  Him  all  our  inViR' 
that  the  idea  of  causation  is  eepeciidly  obtained  gations  of  cauaes  tend,  and  in  Him  find  tbor 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  activity  and  the  completion.  « 
prodncU  of  our  imaginations.    In  either  of  these        GAUSEWAT,  or  Oaubbt,  an  elevatioa  tf 
views,  the  idea  of  causation  wodd  impl^  that  stones,  stakes,  and  earth,  which  serves  as  a  (^ 
in  causation  there  might  be  the  production  of  passage  over  wet  marshy  ground,  or  sssnoie 
aomething  out  of  nothmg— from  no  preexisting  to  keep  the  waters  of  a  pond  or  rirer  zroo 
material.    This  view  Bir  William  Hamilton  de-  overflowing.    The  word  Is  derived  from  tee 
nies.    **  We  cannot  conceive,"  says  he,  "  either,  French  eAouas^,  which  has  a  similar  lOfB^'^ 
on  the  one  hand,  nothing  becoming  something,       CAUSSIN  DS  PERCEVAL,  Jeav  JaoQ^ 
or,  on  the  other,  something  be<^ming  noth-  Ainx>iBX,  a  IVench  orientalist^  bom  Joo*  ^ 
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1T50,  St  Montdidler,  died  July  29, 1885.    He  was  elected  to  the  oonyention,  where  he  roted 

published   good    editions   of   some   Arabian  for  the  death  of  Looia  XVI,    As  commissarj 

works,   among   which  were    "Lokman's  Fa-  from  that  assembly  to  the  army  in  the  Vend^ 

bles  "  and  the  8  first  chapters  of  the  ''  Koran; "  and  afterward  to  that  in  the  Pyr^n^s,  he  gave 

rarions  translations  of  an  historical  or  sd*  evidence  of  energy  and  talent.    He  took  part 

entific  character,  and  interesting  memohrs  in  with  the  Thermidoreans  against  Robespierre, 

the  collection  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  was  sent  on  a  third  minion  to  the  army  of 

— ^Abbcaitd  Pibbsb,  son  of  the  precediog,  bom  Bhin  et  ICoselle.    Having  returned  to  Paris,  he 

in  Paris  in  1796,  travelled  In  the  East  to  per-  was  on  the  1st  Pnurial  intmsted  with  the 

feet  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic.    On  his  re-  command  of  the  troops  to  protect  the  conven- 

tom  to  France  in  1 822,  he  was  appointed  nrofes-  tion  against  the  rebels,  bnt  was  nnable  to  pre- 

sor  of  the  common  Arabian  langnage,  nrat  in  vent  their  invading  the  hall  of  the  asBembly, 

the  royal  school  for  oriental  laogaages,  then  in  On  the  18th  Vend^miaire,  he  was  made  an  as-' 

the  college  of  France.    Beside  an  Arabic  gram-  sistant  to  Barras  in  the  defence  of  the  conven-. 

mar  and  a  revised  edition  of  ^*  EUious  Boothor's  tion,  bnt  had  not  much  to  do,  owing  to  the  ap- 

French  and  Arabic  Dictionaiy,"  he  has  pnb-  pointment  by  his  coUeagae  of  the  yoang  Gen» 

lished  a  very  important  historical  work,  Euai$  Bonaparte,  who  took  idl  the  responsibility  on 

9ur  rhUtoire  dst  Arah€$  awtnt  Vhlamitme^wn-  himself  and  saved  the  convention.    Oavaignao 

dant  Vepoqvs  de  Mohamet  et  huqu'd  la  redue^  was  for  a  while  a  member  of  the  conncil  of  600. 

Hon  de  toutee  U$  trUme  eaue  la  loi  mtuultnans^  On  retiring  from  that  assembly,  his  reduced 

8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1847,  and  several  translations  circumstances  constrained  him  to  accept  sevend 

from  the  Torkish.  inferior  offices.    In  1806  he  entered  the  service 

OAUSTIO  (Or.  Kai«,  to  bnm),  a  class  of  snb-  of  Naples  under  Joseph,  and  was  appointed  ooun- 

Btances  used  for  burning  out  diseased  spots  oa  ciUorofstate  by  his  successor  ICnrat.  Heretum- 

the  skin,  and  for  creating  artificial  sores  by  ed  to  France  in  1812,  and  was  in  1816,  during 

means  of  which  the  ^stem  may  be  partially  the  Hundred  Days,  appointed  prefect  of  the  Som- 

drained  of  its  impurities.     In  cases  of  inter*  me.  On  the  2d  restoration,  being  expelled  from 

nal  suppuration  these  are  found  very  beneficial.  France  as  a  re^oide,  he  repair^  to  Brussels, 

The  most  common  caustic  employed  is  nitrate  where  he  lived  obscurely,    ll.  filoiroBB  Louis 

of  silver  or  lunar  caustic,  being  mild  and  effect-  Godbfbot,  a  French  republican  joumaUst,  Uie 

ive.  The  other  varieties  are  arsenic,  blue  vitriol,  older  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Paris  in  1801, 

potash,  and  preparations  of  mercury. — Oaustio,  died  May  6, 1 846.   He  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 

a  curve  of  bright  light,  formed  by  the  intersec*  lar  leaden  of  tho  republican  party  during  the  res- 

laon  of  refracted  or  reflected  rays.   If  of  refract-  toration  and  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.    He 

ed  light,  it  is  called  a  diacaustic,  if  of  reflected,  a  distinguished  himself  in  the  revolution  of  July, 

oatacaustic.    The  most  familiar  instance  is  seen  but,  msappointed  by  the  elevation  of  Louis 

on  the  table-cloth  inside  a  polished  napkin  ring.  Philippe  to  the  throne,  he  took  a  more  or  less 

OAUTERETS,  a  French  watering  place  in  active  part  in  the  conspiracies  for  the  overthrow 

the  department  of  Hautes  Pyr^n^es,  situated  of  the  new  dynasty.    He  was  several  times  ar- 

in  a  fertile  basin  2,900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rested  and  arraigned  before  the  tribunals,  bnt 

enclosed  by  rugged  mountains.     It  haa  hot  generally  evaded  condemnation  through   his 

sdphur  springs  whose  temperature  varies  from  skilful  defence,  while  winning  great  popularity 

102"  tol22*^.  by  his  chivalric  and  dignified  bearing  inidl  h& 

OAUTERY   (Grr.    Mnrnj^Mor,  burning),    the  trials.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  9<h 

sealing  of  flesh  with  caustic  applications,  as  eieU  dee  amu  du  peuple^  and  on  the  dissolution 

pure  potash,  or  with  a  hot  iron.    The  former  of  that  association  he  was  active  in  the  more 

was  called  by  the  ancients  potential,  and  the  powerful  organization  of  the  eoeiete  dee  droUe 

latter,  the  actual  cautery.  de  Vhomme,   After  the  troubles  of  1884  he  was 

OAYA,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  arrested  with  several  others,  tried  before  a  spo- 

Frincipato  Oiteriore,  situated  in  the  agreeable  cial  court,  and  sentenced  to  prison.    He  was 

ralley  of  Fenestra,  26  m.  8.  £.  of  Nicies;  pop.  incarcerated  at  6te.  P^higie,  but  succeeded  in 

about  18,000.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  sunra-  making  his  escape  July  18, 1886,  and  retired 

gan  to  the  pope,  and  has  a  cathedral,  several  to  Belgium,  where  he  spent  nearly  6  years.    In 

other  churches,  and  a  convent  for  gentlewomen.  1841  he  returned  to  France,  and  became  one  of 

The  district  is   unproductive^  but  the  town  theeditorsandinfSact  the  inspiring  mind  of  the 

flourishes  by  commerce  and  by  manufactories  Referme^  the  most  violent  of  the  opposition 

of  nlk,  cotton,  and  woollen.    About  one  mile  Journals.    He  was  the  author  of  Le  cardinal 

from  Oava  is  the  celebrated  Benedictine  men-  DUMej  &u  taut  ehemin  mine  d  Eome^  and  Uns 

BiB^rj  of  La  Trinita  deUa  Cava^  whose  library  tuerie   de  Coeaquee^  which  are   remembered 

and  archives,  now  transferred  to  Naples,  were  only  on  account  of  his  political  reputation.    HL 

the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  Louis  EuotUB,  a  French  general,  and  chief  of 

OAVAIGNAO.  I.  JsAK  Baptistb,  a  member  the  republic  in  1848,  2d  son  of  Jean  Baptists, 

of  the  French  national  convention,  bom  in  1762,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  16,  1802,  died  at  his  country 

at  Gordon,  died  in  1829  at  Brussels.    Having  seat,  Ob&teau  Onmes,  near  Fl6e,  department  of 

as  administrator  of  •  tlie  Haute  Graronne  ao-  8arthe,  Oct.  28, 1867.    He  was  educated  at  the 

quhred  some  popularity  in  that  department|  he  polytechnic  echoo]|  and  entered  the  army  aa 
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raMieiiteiMst  of  eDgSneers,  took  ptrt  in  the  -oponbinMelfthe  vnreleAiiBg  hatred  of  sevtni 

French  expedition  to  the  Mores,  and  wai  ap-  Jonnialista,  espeoiallj  Smile  de  Oirardio,  who 

pointed  to  a  captaincy  in  1820.    On  the  rero-  at  once  waged  against  him  the  most  formidable 

lation  of  1880,  he  waa  the  first  officer  of  his  varfare.  Several  propositions  were  made  in  ^ 

regiment  to  declare  for  the  new  order  of  things,  aasemhlj  to  make  him  president  for  4  yesrs  witlh 

hnt  heing  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  tendencies  out  reoeorse  to  an  election ;  bat  the  idea  wss  eon- 

of  the  ffovemment  he  entered  the  <uaoeAatum  trary  to  his  principles,  and  he  r^)eotei  it  When 

fusttonaZsi  an  omnixation  of  the  opposition,  the  presidential  election  came  on  ^e&  10), 

in  conseqaence  of  which  he  was  for  a  while  dis-  although  Oaraignao  had  at  his  diapoBsl  aQ  the 

charged  fVom  active  service.    In  1882  he  wss  government  ]>atroiiage,  he  wss  defested  bj 

sent  to  Africa,  where  he  had  to  make  his  way  an  immense  mi^joritj.    Ont  of  7,449,4T1  votcB, 

bj  his  own  talents  and  prowess.  Being  intmst-  Oavaignac  received  bnt  1,448,802,  white  Loois 

ed  in  1886  with  the  command  of  the  fortress  of  Kapoleon  had  6,684,520.     Gavaignao  bore  this 

Tlemcen,  he  held  this  advanced  post  for  8  years  defeat  with  dignity  and  tranqoillitv.    On  Dea 

against  the  repeated  aasanlts  of  the  Arabs.  20  he  rengned  his  power  into  the  bands  of  the 

When  relieved  in  1889  from  his  ardnons  tadc,  newlj^elected  president,  and  modestly  retnned 

his  health  having  been  impaired  by  incessant  tohis  seat  in  the  assembly.  He  continued  to  take 

exertions,  he  askM  to  be  placed  on  leave ;  he  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  fipesking 

was  then  made  a  mi^or.    A  few  months  later  rarely,  but  with  marked  ability  and  effect   Oa 

he  returned  to  AfHoa,  where  his  defence  of  the  toup  d^Stat  of  Dec  1861,  he  was  arrested 

Cherohell  wss  no  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Hem-  and  taken  to  the  castle  of  Ham,  his  name  bemg 

cen.    In  1840  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieotenaat-  placed  at  the  head  of  the  liat  of  the  prosetibed. 

colonelcy,  and  then  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Previous  to  this  event  he  had  been  betrotbed 

Zouaves.     FmaHy,  in  1844,  he  was  made  briga-  to  Mile.  Odier,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  banker  of 

dier-general  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Paris;  after  the  couo  ePitat  and  the  minof  tbe 

Gran.    On  the  revolntion  of  February,  1848,  he  republican  party,  cffiHts  were  made  to  break  off 

was  appointed  governor-general  of  Algeria,  and  the  match,  bat  in  vain;  and  the  first  fhanSij 

?romoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  &oe  which  Oavaignac  saw  in  the  fortresB  of 

he  same  year  he  was  eleded  to  the  constitu-  Ham,  after  his  imprisonment,  was  that  of  tbe 

ent  assembly  bv  bo^  the  departments  of  Seine  muden  who  a  few  davs  later  became  hit  wife^ 

and  Lot ;  the  latter  being  tne  native  place  of  the  marriage  taking  place  immediately  alter  bis 

his  family,  he  gave  it  his  preference,  and  was  release,  when  he  was  at  his  own  request  placed 

allowed  to  leave  Algeria  to  take  his  seat  as  a  on  the  retired  list  of  tbe  army.    He  sobee* 

representative.    He  reached  Paris  2  days  after  quently  lived  for  a  time  in  retirement  in  Bd- 

the  diBtorbances  of  Hay  16,  and  was  immediately  glum,  and  when  he  returned  to  France  reoded 

appointed  minister  of  war.  with^he  condition  mainly  at  his  country  seat  in  the  department  of 


tnat  he  should  bring  to  Paris  a  sufficient  number  Sarthe.    In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the 

of  troops  to  protect  the  capital  against  any  popu*  lative  body,  but  reftned  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 

lar  outbreak.    In  a  few  weeks  76,000  regular  legiance  to  the  emperor.    In  1867  he  was  agut 

troops  were  gathered  within  tiie  walte^while  190,-  chosen  to  the  same  office  hj  the  electors  of  tbe 

000  national  guards  were  ready  to  support  them.  8d  district  of  Paris,  as  a  kind  of  protest  sgaioat 

All  was  ready  for  civil  war,  which  broke  out  the  existing  form  of  government,  bnt  sgsin  le- 

on  the  dissolution  of  the  ateUen  natianatix,  fused  to  tt&e  the  oath.    This  was  the  last  F^- 

On  June  22  barricades  were  erected  in  the  most  lie  act  of  his  life.    Grief  and  ohsgrin  at  tbe 

central  parts  of  tbe  city.    The  executive  com-  measures  of  the  government  and  the  ttiSSexwp 

mittee  of  the  constituent  assembly  advised  that  of  thousands  of  his  political  fHends  coBdenmed 

troops  should  be  sent  in  aU  directions  to  antici-  to  exUe  and  misery  had  l<mg  caused  la  bin 

pate  hostile  preparations ;  bnt  Oaviugnac  re-  emotions  which  aggravated  a  disease  of  ^ 

nised,  and  concentrated  his  troops  in  order  heart,  the  germs  of  which  had  been  contncted 

finally  to  bear  on  the  principal  points  with  ir«  in  Africa ;  and  one  morning,  aa  he  was  '^T^ 

resistible  force.     The  assembly  naving  at  last  his  house  to  visit  a  friend,  he  snddeidy  e^nred 

invested  him  with  dictatorial  powers,  ^e  strog*  tn  the  arms  of  an  attendant  without  uttenag  * 

gle  commenced  in  earnest  June  28,  at  11  oWo(£,  word.    His  devoted  wife  conveyed  his  remaios 

and  lasted  for  70  hours  with  scarcely  an  inter*-  to  Paris,  where  tliey  received  Uie  hooonof  ft 

mission.    At  last  victory  was  secured  to  the  fbneral  procession  in  which  many  thooaands  of 

government  through  the  skilful  measures  of  Oa**  persons  took  part    He  left  an  only  son. 
vaignac,  the  intrepidly  of  his  fellow-generals,       OAYAILLON,  a  French  town  on  the  rinr 

Bedeaa,  Lamorici^re,  Foncher,  the  firmness,  of  Durance,  in  tbe  department  of  Yaodnse,  and  tbe 

the  national  guard,  the  courage  of  the  regular  arrondissement of  Avignon;  pop.  7,406.   Itbtf 

troops,  bat  above  all,  the  exertions  of  the  an  active  trade  in  raw  nlk,fMtB,  and  preserve^ 

young  gardes  tnolfilei.    On  June  29  Cavidgnac  and  manufactories  of  vennicdii  and  ^^^^* 

resigned  his  dictatorship,  and   the  assembly  Daring  the  revolution  its  fortificalaoDS  were  de- 

unanimously  elected  him  chief  of  the  executive  stroyed.    It  was  an  ancient  Boman  town,  bv 

power.    lie  was  then  the  most  popular  man  having  been  repeatedly  {rfllaged  by  bsrbsrisDS, 

among  tlio  iKntrgeams  ;  bnt  he  was  disliked  by  and  having  suiiered  much  firom  an  eartfaqiw^ 

the   lower  claasea^  and  had,  beside,  drawn  in  1781,  it  has  f^w  remains  of  antiqaUgr*   'l^ 
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most  remarkoUe  of  itsrnfaisisa  trimnpbal  an^  oral,  and  being  appcdntod  govienior  of  the  ial- 

anpposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Angostan  and  of  Jenej.     An  aooonnt  of  the  ^^  War  in 

age.    The  oonntry  ronnd  OaTaill(»i  is  justly  the  Oevennesnoder  Col.  Oayalier"  was  publish* 

called  the  garden  of  the  province.  ed  in  English  in  1726.    Probably  it  was  not 

OAYALGANTI,  Guido,  an  Italian  pbiloso-  written  by  Cavalier  himself,  and  is  of  very 

pber  and  poet,  bom  in  Florence  in  the  early  little  valne.     Engine  Sae  has  also  fnrnished 

part  of  the  13th  oentary,  died  in  1800.    DantOj  a  work  founded  upon  bis  life. 

whowaahisfnend^introdnoesOavaloanti'sfather  OAYALIER    (Spanish   cabdlUro)^   a  gen« 

in  his /T^/in'Tto  into  the  regions  of  the  oondemned,  Heman   who   fought  on   horseback,   in   the 

on  account  of  his  Epionrean  philosophy.    Guido  first  instance,  when  the  cavalry  of  European 

was  distinguished  tor  the  lofty  s^le  of  his  armies  oomdsted  wholly  of  the  feudal  landed 

poetry,  which  was  composed  for  the  most  part  aristocracy,  with  the  gentlemen  of  their  follow-* 

of  sonnets  and  canaonets,  the  most  celebrated  ings.    In  its  secondary  sense,  both  in  Spanish 

of  which  are  those  dedicated  to  Mandetta,  a  and  English,  the  word  came  to  signify  abso- 

lady  whom  he  bad  met  at  Toulouse  after  his  lately,  and  without  any  rrferenoe  to  its  deriva- 

return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Oompostella.    Hav-  tion  or  origin,  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  birth 

ing  married  a  daughter  of  the  Ghibelline  chief  and  breeding ;  and,  as  a  yet  further  deduction. 

Farina  degli  Uberti,  he  sucoeeded  his  father-in*  a  gentleman  of  manners,  accomplishments,  and 

law  as  head  of  that  party.    When  the  leaders  of  air.    In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  the 

both  fifeotions  were  exiled  by  the  citizena,  Caval-  word,  being  used  probaUy  by  the  upper  classes 

canti  was  sent  to  Sarzana,  where  his  healtii  was  somewhat  absolutely  and  hyperoriticaUy,  so  as 

■o  much  injured  by  the  bad  air,  that  he  died  soon  to  be  ofEensive  to  their  infjariors,  received  a  par* 

after  his  return.    His  Bime,  edite  ed  inedite^  ticular  and  pointed  application,  which  it  long 

were  published  by  Ciociaporri  at  Florence,  in  continued  to  bear  in  England,  as  sigoifying  one 

1813.  attached  to  the  court  and  high  church  party, 

CAYALIER,  Jkan,  a  leader  of  the  Oamisards  and  thereafter  a  Jacobite,  or  one  attached  to 

or  insurgent  Protestants  in  the  Cevennes,  bom  the  Stuart  family  and  favorable  to  their  resto* 

about  1679  at  Bibante,  in  Languedoc,  cUed  in  ration,  after  the  tran^r  of  the  crown  to  the 

Hay,  1740,  at  Chelsea,  a  suburb  of  London.  housesofNaasau  and  Brunswick.  It  is  commonly 

The  son  of  a  poor  peasaut,  he  was  first  a  shep*  asserted  that  this  usage  of  the  word  is  to  bo 

herd,  then  a  journeyman  baker.    Beliffiousperw.  ascribed,  as  is  the  case  with  many  if  not  most 

aecution  afterward  forced  him  to  leave  his  political  and  party  nicknames,  to  its  introduci 

country,  but  after  living  a  few  months  at  Ge*  tion  by  the  opposite  faction  as  a  term  of  de- 

neva,  he  secretly  came  back,  and  was  foremost  ridon.    This  may  be  and  probably  is  true  in 

among  the  promoters  of  the  insurrection  of  some  degree ;  but  it  was  certainly  applied  by 

1702.    He  was  at  once  a  preacher  and  a  sol*  genldemen  to  themselves  and  to  one  another, 

dier,  and  his  talents,  devotion,  and  prophetic  before  it  was  employed  as  a  by-name  of  party 

gifts  gave  him  an  authority  almost  equal  to  tliat  reproach. 

of  the  Camisard  oommairaer-in-chief.     When  CAVALIEBI,  or  Cavaixbio,  Bonavxntubi, 

Marshal  Yillars  took  the  command  of  the  royal  an  Italian  mathematician,  born  in  Milan  in 

troops,  Cavalier  had  an  interview  with  him  at  1598,  died  in  Bologna,  Dec.  3, 1647.  He  studied 

Nimes,  and  agreed  on  terms  of  peace:  the  mathematics  at  Pisa  under  B.  Castelli.  a  disciple 

young  chief  was  to  be'  received  into  the  king^s  of  Galileo,  officiated  as  professor  in  Bologna,  and 

service,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  a  hai^*  was  author  of  several  mathematical  works,  the 

some  pension ;  a  regiment  was  to  be  raised  most  prominent  of  which  was  entitled  Oeome* 
amcmg  the  Camisards,  who  were  now  to  enjoy  -  Ma  fndiniibUibvSj  &c    Having  expressed  in 

the  froe  exercise  of  their  religion.    This  treaty  this  work  some  original  ideas  conceraing  the 

did  not  suit  the  other  chidb  or  the  people,  abstruse  sciences,  the  Italians  claim  him  to  be 

Cavalier  was  immediately  discarded  by  them,  tiie  inventor  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus, 

and  departed  fbr  Paris  attended  by  very  few  com*  CAVALLIKI,  Puetbo,  a  Roman  painter,  who 

panions.    There  he  was  treated  with  contempt  flourished  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  in 

by  the  king;  and  having  received  secret  ad-  tbeearlypartof  the  14th  century.    He  was  the 

vice  that  he  was  to  be  put  in  prison,  he  made  disciple  of  Giotto,  and  the  first  painter  of  the 

his  escape  to  Switzerland,  whence  he  went  to  Boman  school  who  was  worthy  of  competing 

Holland.    Having  entered  the  service  of  Eng-  with  the  great  Florentine  masters.    His  most 

land,  he  organized  a  regiment  of  French  re*  celebrated  work,  a  picture  of  the  *^  Cmclfixi(m," 

fngees,  whom  he  took  to  Spain  to  support  tiie  j^  at  Assisi.    Most  of  his  other  works  are  now 

cause  of  Charles.   At  the  oattle  of  Almanza  destroyed. 

this  regiment  engaged  a  battalion  of  French  CAVALLO,  Txbbioub,  an  electrician,  bom  in 

troops,  which  fought  with  such  fury  that  the  Kaples  in  March,  1749,  was  a  resident  of  Lour 

greatest  part  of  bothjDorps  were  left  dead  on  the  don  during  the  groatest  part  of  his  lifej  and  died 

battlefield.    Cavalier  afterward  joined  the  army  there  in  Dec  1809.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Ne* 

of  Prince  Eugdne,  who  entered  Provence  and  apolitan  physician,  completed  his  education  in 

besieged  Toulon.    After  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  went  at 

he  repaired  to  England,  where  he  was  received  an  early  age  to  England  with  a  view  of  becom* 

with  great  fovor,  obtaining  the  rank  of  gen*  ing  a  merohant;  but  devoting  himself  to  the 
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$tadj  of  Bttonl  phflotophy,  he  gained  a  }Af^  to  aot  in  oonoert^  to  move  in  ranks  and  fiki^ 
repntation  as  a  voluminoos  writer  and  ezperi-  to'keep  together  in  a  definite  tactical  furinstion, 
menter  in  electricitj  and  the  physical  sciences,  and  thua  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  conceiir 
He  invented  an  instrnment  called  a  condenser,  trated  and  advancing  mass  upon  a  given  point 
and  another  called  a  multiplier  of  electricity,  of  the  enemy^s  front.     Thus  oreimized,  tiiey 
and  other  instramenta    His  hest  work  was  his  proved  everywhere  superior  to  the  undriDed, 
*^  Elements  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Phi*  unwieldj,    and  uncontrolled    mobs   broo^t 
losophy ''  (4  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1608).  against  them  by  the  Asiatica.    We  have  no  ia- 
GA  Y  ALRT  (Fr.  emtalerie^  from  tanoLur^  a  stance  of  a  combat  of  Grecian  cavalty  against 
horseman,  from  ekenal^  a  horse),  a  body  of  sol-  Persian  horsemen  before  the  time  the  FerssBs 
diers  on  horseback.  The  use  of  the  horse  for  rid-  themselves  had  formed  bodies  of  a  more  regular 
ing,  and  the  introduction  of  bodies  of  mounted  kind  ci  cavalry ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbiit 
men  into  armies,  naturally  originated  in  those  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  as  when 
countries  to  which  the  horse  is  indigenous^  the   infantry  of  both  nations  met  in  battle. 
and  where  the  climate  and  gramineous  produc-  Cavalry,  at  first,  was  oiganized  by  the  horse- 
tions  of  the  soO  favored  the  development  of  idl  hreeding  countries  of  Greece  only,  such  u 
its  physical  capabilitiea.    While  the  horse  in  Thessalia  and  Boaotia;  but^  very  soon  after,  the 
Europe  and  tropical  Asia  soon  degenerated  into  Athenians  formed  a  body  of  heavy  cavalry,  be- 
a  clumsy  animal  or  an  nndersised  pony,  the  side  mounted  archers  for  outpost  and  skirmish- 
breed   A  Arabia,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  ]%ypt,  ing  duty.    The  Bpartans,  too,  had  the  GiU  of 
and  the  north  coast  of  Africa  attained  great  their  vouth  formed  into  a  body^ofhorse-gnardi; 
beauty,  n>eed,  docility,  and  endurance.    But  it  but  they  had  no  faith  in  cavalry,  and  made 
appears  that  at  first  it  was  used  in  harness  only ;  them  dismount  in  battle,  and  fight  as  io&ntry. 
at  least  in  military  history  the  war  chariot  long  From  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  from 
precedes  the  armed  horseman.    The  Egyptian  the  Greek  mercenaries  serving  in  their  army,  the 
monuments  show  plenty  of  war  chariots,  but  Persians  learned  the  formation  of  reffular  cstbI- 
with  a  single  exception  no  horsemen ;  and  that  ry,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  por- 
exception    appears  to  belong  to  the  Roman  Uon  of  the  Persian  horse  that  fought  agunst 
period.    Still  it  is  certain  that  at  least  a  couple  Alexander  the  Great  were  more  or  less  trained 
of  centuries  before  the  country  was  conquered  to  act  in  compact  bodies  in  a  regular  manner, 
by  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians  had  a  numerous  The  Macedonians,  however,  were  more  than  a 
pavalry,  and  the  commander  of  this  arm  is  more  match  for  them.    With  that  people  horsemaa- 
than  once  named  among  the  most  important  ship  was  an  accomplishment  indi^nsaUe  to 
officials  of  the  court    It  is  very  likely  that  the  the  young  nobility,  and  cavalry  held  a  hi^ 
Egyptians  became  acquainted  with  cavalry  dur-  rank  in  their  army.    The  cavalry  of  Philip  and 
ing  their  war  with  the  Assyrians;  for  on  the  As-  Alexander   consisted  of  the  Macedonian  and 
ffyrian  monuments  horsemen  are  often  delinea-  Thessalian   nobility,    with   a  few  squadrons 
ted,  and  their  use  in  war  with  Assyrian  armies  recruited  in  Greece  proper.    It  was  composed 
at  a  veiT  early  period  is  established  beyond  a  of  heavy  horsemen — eatopibtotfto— «nned  with 
doubt.    With  them,  also,  the  saddle  appears  to  helmet   and   breastplate,  cuisses,  and  a  long 
e             have  originated.    In  the  older  sculptures  the  q>ear.   It  usually  chaurged  in  a  compact  bodjt  in 
soldier  rides  the  hare  back  of  the  animal ;  at  a  an  oblong  or  wedge-shaped  column,  sometimtf 
later  epoch  we  find  a  kind  of  pad  or  cushion  in-  also  in  line.    The  light  cavalry,  composed  of 
trodnced,  and  finally  a  high  saddle  similar  to  that  auxiliary  troops,  was  of  a  more  or  less  irregnlff 
now   used  all   over  the  East.    The  Persians  kind,  and  served  like  the  Cossacks  now-a-ds}8 
and  Medians,  at  the  time  they  appear  in  history,  for  outpost  duty  and  skirmisbing. — ^The  bawe 
were  a  nation  of  horsemen.  Though  they  retain-  of  the  Granicus  (88i  B.  G.)  offers  the  first  in- 
ed  the  war  chariot,  and  even  left  to  it  its  ancient  stance  of  an  engagement  in  which  cavalry  play^ 
precedence  over  the  younger  arm  of  cavalry,  yet  a  decisive  part  The  Persiancavalry  was  phioed  at 
the  great  numerical  strengUi  of  the  mounted  charging  distance  from  the  fords  ofthe  river.  As 
men   gave  the  latter  an  importance  it  had  socm  as  the  heads  of  columns  of  the  Macedonian 
never  possessed  in  any  former  service.     The  infantrv  had  passed  the  river,  and  before  tb^ 
cavalry  of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Per-  could  deploy,  the  Persian  horse  broke  in  npoa 
sians  consisted  of  that  kind  which  still  prevails  them  and  drove  them  headlong  down  a^un 
in  the  East,  and  which,  up  to  very  recent  times,  into  the  river.    This  manoeuvre,  repeated  ser- 
was  alone  employed  in  northern  Africa,  Asia,  era!  times  over  with  perfect  success,  shovs  at 
and  eastern  Europe,  irregular  cavaliy.     But  once  that  the  Persians  had  regular  cavalry  to 
no  sooner  had  the  Greeks  so  far  improved  their  oppose  to  the  Macedonians.  To  surprise  io^mtzy 
hreed  of  horses  by  crosses  with  the  eastern  in  the  very  moment  of  its  greatest  weakness 
horse,  as  to  fit  them  for  cavalry  purposes,  than  viz.,  when  passing  from  one  tactical  forma^oa 
they  began  to  organize  the  arm  upon  a  new  into  another,  requires  the  cavalry  to  be  wdl  la 

Eriociple.    They  are  the  creators  of  both  regu-  hand,  and  perfectly  under  the  control  of  ite 

ir  infantry  and  regular  cavalry.    They  formed  commanders.    Irregular  levies  are  incapable^ 

the  masses  of  fighting  men  into  distinct  bodies,  it    Ptolemy,  who  commanded  the  advanced 

armed  and  equipped  them  according  to  the  pur-  guard  of  Alexander's  army,  could  make  no 

pose  they  were  intended  for,  and  taught  tLun  headway  until  the  Macedonian  cuirassiers  passed 
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the  river,  and  charged  the  PersiaBs  in  £ank.  A  beat  war-horse  in  existence.  The  Oarthaginian 
long  combat  ensued,  bat  the  Persian  horsemen  infantry  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
being  disposed  in  one  line  without  reserves,  even  after  it  bad  been  long  trained  by  its  two 
and  being  at  last  abandoned  by  the  Asiatic  great  chiefs;  it  would  not  have  had  the  slightest 
Greeks  in  their  army,  were  ultimately  routed,  chance  against  the  Roman  legions,  had  it  not 
The  battle  of  Arbela  (861  B.  0.)  was  the  most  been  for  the  asslBtance  of  that  cavalrv  which 
glorious  for  the  Macedonian  cavalry.  Alexander  alone  made  it  possible  for  Hannibal  to  hold  out 
in  person  led  the  Haoedonian  horse,  which  16  years  in  Italy ;  and  when  this  cavalry  had 
formed  the  extreme  right  of  his  order  of  battle,  been  worn  out  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  so  many 
while  the  Thessalian  horse  formed  the  left,  campaigns,  not  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 
The  Persians  tried  to  outflank  him,  but  in  the  there  was  no  longer  a  place  in  Italy  for  him. 
decisive  moment  Alexander  brought  fresh  men  Hannibal's  battles  have  that  in  common  with 
from  tlie  rear  so  as  to  overlap  them  in  their  those  of  Frederic  the  Great^  that  most  of  them 
turn;  they  at  the  same  time  left  a  gap  be-  were  won  by  cavalry  over  first-rate  infantry; 
tween  theur  left  and  centre.  Into  ti^  gap  and,  indeed,  at  no  other  time  has  cavalry  per- 
Alexander  at  once  dashed,  separating  their  left  formed  such  glorious  deeds  as  under  those  two 
from  the  remainder  of  the  array,  rolling  it  up  great  commanders.  From  what  nation,  and 
completely,  and  pursuing  it  for  a  considerable  upon  what  tactical  principles ,  Hamilcar  and 
dJBtJtnce.  Then,  on  being  called  upon  to  send  Hannibal  formed  their  regular  cavalry,  we  are* 
assistance  to  his  own  menaced  left,  he  rallied  not  precisely  informed.  But  as  their  Numid* 
his  horse  in  a  very  short  time,  and  passing  be-  ian  light  horse  are  always  clearly  distinguished 
hind  the  enemy's  centre  fell  upon  the  rear  of  from  the  heavy  or  regular  cavalry,  we  may  con- 
his  right.  The  battle  was  thus  gained,  and  dude  that  the  latter  was  not  composed  of 
Alexander  from  that  day  ranks  among  the  Berber  tribes.  There  were  very  likely  many 
first  of  the  cavalry  generals  of  all  times.  And  foreign  mercenaries  and  some  Carthaginians ; 
to  crown  the  work,  his  cavalry  pursued  the  the  great  mass,  however,  most  probably  con- 
fugitive  enemy  with  such  ardor  that  its  ad-  sisted  of  Spaniards,  as  it  was  formed  in  their 
vanced  guard  stood  the  next  day  76  miles  in  country,  and  as  even  in  Csssar's  time  Spani^ 
advance  of  the  battle-field.  It  is  very  curious  horsemen  were  attached  to  most  Roman  armies, 
to  observe  that  the  general  principles  of  cavalry  Hannibal  beins  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
tactics  were  as  well  understood  at  that  time  as  civilization,  and  Greek  mercenaries  and  soldiers 
they  are  now.  To  attack  infantry  in  the  for-  of  fortune  having  before  his  time  served  under 
mation  oi  the  march,  or  during  a  change  of  the  Carthaginian  standards,  there  can  scarcely 
formation ;  to  attack  cavalry  principally  on  its  be  a  doubt  that  the  organization  of  the  Grecian 
flank ;  to  profit  by  any  opening  in  the  enemy's  and  Macedonian  heavy  cavalrv  served  as  the 
line  by  dashing  in  and  wheeling  to  the  right  and  basis  for  that  of  the  Carthngmian.  The  very 
left^  so  as  to  take  in  flank  and  rear  the  troops  first  encounter  in  Italy  settled  the  question  of  the 
placed  next  to  such  a  gap ;  to  follow  up  a  victory  superiority  of  the  Carthaginian  horse.  At  the  Ti- 
by  a  rapid  and  inexorable  pursuit  of  the  broken  cinns  (218  B.  C.))  the  Roman  consul  Publius  Sci- 
enemy — ^these  are  among  the  first  and  most  pio,while  reconnoitring  with  his  cavalry  and  light 
important  rules  that  every  modem  cavalry  ofii-.  m£uitry,  met  with  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  Ted 
cer  has  to  learn.  After  Alexander's  death  we  by  Hannibal  on  a  similar  errand.  Hannibal  at 
hear  no  more  of  that  splendid  cavalry  of  Greece  once  attacked.  The  Roman  Ught  infkntry  stood 
and  Macedon.  In  Greece  infantry  again  pre-  in  first  line,  the  cavalrv  formed  the  second. 
Tuled,  and  in  Asia  and  Egypt  the  mounted  The  Carthaginian  heavy  horse  charged  the  in- 
service  soon  degenerated. — ^The  Romans  never  iantry,  dispersed  it,  and  then  fell  at  once  on  the 
were  horsemen.  What  little  cavalry  they  had  Roman  cavalry  in  front,  while  the  Numidian 
with  the  lemons  was  glad  to  fight  on  foot  irreffulars  charged  their  flank  and  rear.  The 
Their  horses  were  of  an  inferior  breed,  and  the  batue  was  short  The  Romans  fought  bravely, 
men  could  not  ride.  But  on  the  southern  side  of  but  they  had  no  chance  whatever.  They  could 
the  Mediterranean  a  cavalry  was  formed,  which  not  ride ;  their  own  horses  vanquished  them ; 
not  only  rivalled,  but  even  outshone  that  of  Alex-  frightened  by  the  flight  of.  the  Roman  skir- 
axider.  The  Carthaginian  generals,  Hamilcar  mishers,  who  were  driven  in  upon  them  and 
and  Hannibal,  had  succeeded  in  forming,  be-  sought  shelter  between  them,  they  threw  off 
aide  their  Numidian  irregular  horsemen,  a  body  many  of  their  riders  and  broke  up  the  forma- 
of  first-rate  regular  cavalry,  and  thus  created  tion.  Other  troopers,  not  trusting  to  their 
an  arm  which  almost  everywhere  insured  horsemanship,  wisely  disinounted  and  attempt- 
them  a  victory.  The  Berbers  of  north  Africa  ed  to  fight  as  infiintry.  But  already  the  Car- 
are,  up  to  the  present  day,  a  nation  of  horse-  thaginian  cuirassiers  were  in  the  midst  of 
men^t  least  m  the  plains,  and  the  splendid  them,  while  the  inevitable  Nnmidians  galloped 
Barb  horse  which  carried  Hannibal's  swords-  round  the  confused  mass,  cutting  down  every 
men  into  the  deep  masses  of  the  Roman  in-  fugitive  who  detached  himself  from  it  The 
fkntry,  with  a  rapidity  and  vehemence  un-  loss  of  the  Romans  was  considerable,  and  Pub- 
known  before,  still  mounts  the  finest  regiments  of  lius  ddpio  himself  was  wounded.  At  the 
the  whole  French  cavalry,  the  chasieun  d^Jf-  Trebia,  Hannibal  succeeded  in  enticing  the  Ro- 
rique^  and  is  by  them  acknowledged  to  be  the  mans  to  cross  that  river,  so  as  to  fight  with  this 
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barrier  in  tbetr  rear*  No  Moner  was  this  ac-  lirokan,  and  aoooiuntMd.  Nereriraa iha«  moh 
ootnplislied  than  he  advanced  with  all  his  troopa  complete  deatmctioQ  of  an  army.  The  Bo- 
against  them  and  forced  them  to  batUe.  The  mans  lout  70,000  men ;  of  their  caTahy,  onij 
Bomana,  like  the  CarthagiDians^  had  their  70  men  eecaped.  The  Carthaginians  lost  not 
infantry  in  the  centre ;  bat  opposite  to  the  2  qnite  6,000,  f  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Otitie 
Boman  wings  formed  by  cavalry,  Hannibal  oontingents,wbichhadhad  tobearthebmntof 
placed  his  elephants,  making  nse  of  his  oav*  the  fini  attack  of  the  legions.  Of  Hasdmbal'a 
airy  to  outflank  and  overlap  both  wings  of  his  6,000  regular  horse,  which  bad  won  the  whole 
opponents.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  battle^  of  the  battle,  iiot  more  than  900  men  were  killed 
the  Roman  cavalry,  thus  turned  and  outoum-  and  wounded.  Hie  Rooian  cavalry  of  later 
bored,  was  completely  defeated ;  but  the  Bo-  times  was  not  much  better  thAn  that  of  tlie 
man  infaDtry  drove  back  the  Carthaginian  Panic  wars.  It  was  attached  to  the  legions  in 
centre  and  gained  ground.  The  victorious  Car-  small  bodies,  never  forming  an  independent 
thaginian  horse  now  attacked  them  in  front  arm.  Beside  this  legionary  cavalry,  there 
and  flank ;  they  compelled  them  to  desist  from  were  in  Cesar^s  time  l^ranish,  Celfio,  and  Gcv- 
advsnoing,  but  could  not  break  them.  Hanni-  man  mwcenary  horsemen,  all  of  them  more  cnr 
bal,  however,  knowing  the  solidity  of  the  Ro-  leas  irregular.  No  cavalry  serving  with  the 
man  legion,  had  sent  1,000  horsemen  and  1,000  Bomans  ever  performed  things  worthy  of 
picked  foot  soldiers  under  his  brother  Mago  by  mention;  and  so  neglected  and  ineffective  was 
a  roundabout  way  to  their  rear.  These  frem  this  arm,  that  the  Parthian  irregnlars  of  Kho- 
troops  now  fell  upon  them  and  succeeded  in  rassan  remained  extremely  fiurmidable  to  Ro- 
breaKing  the  second  line ;  but  the  first  line,  man  armiea.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  em- 
10,000  men,  closed  up,  and  in  a  compact  body  pire,  however,  the  andent  passion  for  horses 
forced  their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  and  horsemanship  retained  its  sway ;  and  By- 
roarcbed  down  the  river  toward  Placentiai  aantium  remained,  up  to  its  conquest  by  the 
where  they  crossed  it  unmolested.  In  the  ba^  Torks,  the  great  horse  mart  and  riding  acade- 
tle  of  Cannffi  (216  B.C.),  the  Bomans  had  60,000  my  of  Europe.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
in&ntry  and  6,000  cavalry ;  the  CarthaginianS|  during  the  momentary  revival  of  the  Byzan- 
40,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry.  The  cav-  tine  empire,  under  Justinian,  its  cavmby  was 
airy  of  Latiam  formed  the  Boman  right  wing,  on  a  comparatively  respectable  footing;  and 
leaning  on  the  river  Aufidas ;  that  of  the  allied  in  the  battle  of  Capua,  in  A.  D.  652,  the  ennnch 
Italians  stood  on  the  left^  while  the  infantry  Narses  is  reported  to  have  defeated  the  Teutonic 
formed  the  centre.  Hanniba),  too,  placed  his  invaders  of  Italy  principally  by  means  of  this 
infantry  in  the  centre,  the  Celtic  and  8poni^  ann.-^The  establishment,  in  all  conntries  of 
levies  again  forming  the  wings,  while  between  western  Europe,  of  a  conquering  aristocracy  of 
them,  a  little  farther  back,  stood  his  African  Teutonic  origin,  led  to  a  new  era  in  the  history 
infantry,  now  equipped  and  orcaoized  on  the  of  cavalry.  Hie  nobility  took  everywhere  to 
Boman  system.  Of  his  caviJry,  he  placed  the  mounted  service,  under  the  designation  of 
the  Numidians  on  the  right  wing,  where  the  men-atHirms  {ffen$  tParmei),  forming^  a  body 
open  plain  permitted  them,  by  their  superior  of  horse  of  the  heaviest  description,  in  which 
mobility  and  rapidity,  to  evade  die  charges  of  not  only  the  riders  but  also  the  horses  were 
the  Italian  heavy  horse  opposed  to  them ;  while  covered  witii  defensive  armor  of  metal  The  first 
the  whole  ofthe  heavy  cavalry,  under  Hasdrubal,  battle  at  which  such  cavalry  M>pear6d  wai 
was  stationed  on  the  left,  close  to  the  river,  that  at  Poitiers,  where  Charles  Martel,  in  73S, 
On  the  Boman  left^  the  Numidians  gave  the  beat  back  the  torrent  of  Arab  invasicHi.  The 
Italian  cavalry  plenty  to  do,  but  from  their  Frankiah  knighthood,  under  Eudes,  doke  of 
very  nature  as  irregular  horse  could  not  breaJc  Aquitania,  broke  throud^  the  Moorish  ranks 
up  their  close  array  by  regular  charges.  In  the  and  took  theur  camp,  ^ut  snch  a  body  was 
centre,  the  Boman  infantry  soon  drove  back  not  fit  for  pursoit ;  and  the  Arabs,  aiscordinglj, 
the  Celts  and  Spaniards,  and  then  formed  into  under  dielter  of  their  inde&tigable  irregnhur 
a  wedge-shaped  column  in  order  to  attadc  the  horse,  retired  unmolested  into  B^n.  Prom 
African  infantry.  These,  however,  wheeled  in-  this  battle  dates  a  series  of  wars  in  wfaieh  the 
ward,  and  charging  the  unwieldy  mass  in  line,  massive  but  unwieldy  regular  csvaliy  of  the 
broke  its  impetus :  and  there  the  battle,  now,  be-  West  fought  the  a^e  irregulars  of  the  &fit  with 
cameastanoing  nght  But  Hasdrubal's  heavy  varied  success.  The  German  knighthood  mess- 
horse  had^  in  the  mean  time,  prepared  the  de-  ured  swords^  during  neariy  the  whole  of  the 
feat  of  the  Bomans.  Having  furiously  chaived  10th  century,  with  the  wild  Hungarian  horse- 
the  Boman  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  they  dis*>    men,  and  totally  defeated  them  by  their  dose 

Sersed  them  after  a  stout  resistance,  passed,  array  at  Merseburg  in  988,  and  at  the  Lech  in 
ke  Alexander  at  Arbela,  behind  the  B(»nan  055.  The  Spanish  chivalxy,  for  several  dltato- 
centre,  fell  uponthe  rear  of  the  Italian  cavalry,  ries,  fought  the  Moorish  invaders  of  their 
broke  it  completely,  and,  leaving  it  an  easy  prey  country,  and  ultimately  conquered  them.  But 
to  the  Kamidians,  formed  for  a  grand  charge  when  the  occidental  ^^  heavies"  transferred 
on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Boman  infantry,  the  seat  of  war,  during  the  crusades,  to  the 
This  was  decisive.  The  unwieldy  mass,  at-  eastern  homes  of  &eir  ^emiea,  they  wcse  in 
tacked  on  all  sides,  gave  way,  opened  out,  was    their  turn  defeated,  and  in  most  oases  eomplete- 
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Ij  destroyed  ;  neither  they  nor  their  horses  with  muskets,  bnt  a  general  change  took  place 

conld  stand  the  climate,  tiie  immensely  long  in  the  character  of  infantrjk    This  arm  began. 

marches,  and  the  want  of  proper  food  and  to  be  formed  by  the  enUstment  of  mercenaries 

forage.  These  cmsades  were  followed  by  a  fresh  who  made  a  profession  of  military  service.    The 

irraption  of  eastern   horsemen   into  Enrope,  German  LandaJmeehU  and  the  Swiss  were  such 

tiiat  of  the  Mongols.    Having  overmn  Russia,  professional  soldiers,  and  they  very  soon  Intro- 

and  the  provinces  of  Poland,  they  were  met  dnced  more  regular  formations  and   tactical 

at  Wahlstatt  in  Silesta,  in  1241,  by  a  combined  movements.   The  ancient  Doric  and  Macedonian 

Polish  and  Qerman  army.    After  a  long  strug-  phalanx  was,  in  a  manner,  revived ;  a  helmet 

gle,  the  Asiatics  defeated  the  worn-out  sted-  and  a  breastplate  somewhat  protected  the  men 

clad  knights,  bnt  the  victory  was  so  dearly  against  the  lance  and  sword  of  the  cavalry ;  and 

bought  that  it  broke  the  power  of  the  invaders,  when,  at  Novara  (1518),  the  Swiss  infantry  drove 

The  Mongols  advanced  no  farther,  and  soon,  the  French  knighthood  actually  from  the  fidd, 

by  divisions    among    themselves,    ceased    to  there  was  no  ftirther  use  for  such  valiant  but 

be   dangerous,  and  were  driven  back.     Dor-  unwieldy  horsemen.      Accordingly,  after  the 

ing  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  cavalry  re-  insurrection  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain, 

mained  the  chief  arm  of  all  armies :  with  the  we  find  a  new  class  of  cavalry,  the  German 

eastern  nations  the  light  irregular  horse  had  J?^tdr«(m^e9of  the  French^  raised  bvvolun- 

always  held  that  rank ;  with  those  of  western  tary  enlistment,  like  the  infantry,  and  armed 

Europe,  the  heavy  regular  cavaliy  formed  by  with  helmet  and  breastplate,  sword  and  pistols, 

the  knighthood  was  in  this  period  the  arm  They  were   fully  as   heavy  as   the   modem 

which  decided  every  battle.    This  preeminence  cuirassiers,  yet  far  lighter  than  the  knights. 

of  the  mounted  arm  was  not  so  much  caused  They  soon  proved  their  superiority  over  the 

br  its  own  excellence,  for  the  irr^lars  of  the  heavy  men-at-arms.    These  now  disappear,  and 

iiast  were  hicapable  of  orderly  fight,  and  the  with  them  the  lance ;   the  sword  and  short 

regulars  of  the  West  were  clumsy  beyond  be-  firearms  now  form  the  general  armature  for 

lief  in  their  movements;  it  was  principally  cavalry.    About  the  same  time  (end  of  the 

caused  by  the  bad  quality  of  the  in&ntry.  16th  oentur]^  the  hybrid  arm  of  dragoons  was 

Asiatics  as  well  as  Europeans  held  that  arm  introduced,  nrst  in  France,  then  in  the  other 

in  contempt ;  it  was  composed  of  those  who  countries  of  Eivope.     Armed  with  muskets, 

could  not  afford  to  appear  mounted,  princi-  they  were  intended  to  fight,  according  to  cir- 

pally  of  slaves  or  serfs.    There  was  no  proper  cumstances,  either  as  infantry  or  as  cavdry.    A 

organization  for  it ;  without  defensive  armor,  similar  corps  had  been  formed  by  Alexander  the 

with   a   pike  and    sword  for  its   sole  wea-  Great  under  the  name  of  the  difnathtB^  but  it 

pons,  it  miffht  now  and  then  by  its  deep  for-  had  not  yet  been  imitated.    The  dragoons  of 

mation  wiwstand  the  furious  but  disorderly  the  16th  century  had  a  longer  existence,  but 

charges  of  eastern  horsemen ;  but  it  was  resist-  toward  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  they  had 

lessly  ridden  over  by  the  invulnerable  men-at-  everywhere  lost  their  hybrid  character,  except 

arms  of  the  West.    The  only  exception  was  in  name,  and  were  generally  used  as  cavalry, 

formed  by  tiie  English  in&ntry,  which  derived  The  most  important  feature  in  their  formation 

its  strength  from  its  formidable  weapon,  the  was  that  thev  were  the  first  body  of  regular 

long-bow.     The  ntmierical  proportion  of  the  cavalry  which  was   completely  deprived   of 

European  cavalry  of  these  times  to  the  re-  defensive  armor.    The  creation  of  real  hybrid 

mainder  of  the  army  was  certainly  not  as  dragoons  was  again  attempted,  on  a  large  scale, 

strong  as  It  was  a  few  centuries  later,  nor  by  uie  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia ;  but  it  was 

even  as  it  is  now.    Knights  were  not  so  ex-  soon  proved  that,  before  the  enemy,  they  must 

eeedit^gly  numerous,  and  in  many  large  battles  always  be  used  as  cavalry,  and  consequently 

we  find  that  not  more  than  800  or  1,000  of  Alexander  11.  very  soon  reduced  them  to  simple 

them  were  present.    But  they  were  generally  cavalry,  with  no  more  pretensions  to  dismount- 

snfiSoient  to  dispose  of  any  number  of  foot  sol-  ed  service  than  hussars  or  cuirassiers.    Maurice 

diers,  as  soon  as  they  had  succeeded  in  driving  of  Orange,  the  great  Dutch  commander,  form-  • 

flrom  the  field  the  enemy's  men-at-arms.    The  ed  his  Beiten  for  the  first  time  in  something  like 

general   mode  of  fighting  of  these   men-at-  our  modem  tactical  organization.    He  taught 

arms  was  in   lin^  in  angle  rank,  the  rear  them  to  execute  charges  and  evolutions  in  sep- 

rank  being  formed  by  the  esquires,  who  wore,  arate  bodies,  and  in  more  than  one  line ;  to 

generally  speaking,  a  less  complete  and  heavy  wheel,  break  o£  form  column  and  line,  and 

suit  of  armor.    These  lines,  once  in  the  midst  of  change  front,  witnont  disorder,  and  in  separate 

the  enemy,  soon  dissolved  themselves  into  sia-  squadrons  and  troops.    Thus  a  cavalry  fight 

gle  combatants,  and  finished  the  batUe  by  sheer  was  no  longer  decided  by  one  charge  of  the 

hand-to-hand   fighting.     Subsequentiy,   when  whole  mass,  but  by  the  successivo  dbarges  of 

firearms  beein  to  come  into  use,  deep  masses  separate  squadrons  and  lines  supporting  each 

were  fonuM,  generally  squares;  but  then  the  other.     His  cavalry  was  formed  senerally  5 

days  of  chivalry  were  numbered.    During  the  deep.    In  other  armies  it  fought  in  deep  bodies, 

15th  century,  not  oidy  was  artillery  introduced  and  where  a  line  formation  was  adopted  it  was 

into  the  field  of  battie,  while  part  of  the  in&ntry,  still  from  6  to  8  deep.    The  17th  century,  having 

the  skirmishers  of  those  times,  were  armed  completely  done  away  with  the  oosUy  men-at- 
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annfliiacreaaedtlieniiiiierieal  strength  of  cavahy  to  niae  it  to  the  eolmiiiitiiig  point  of  glorj. 
to  an  enonnoos  ozt^t  At  no  other  period  waa  The  PnuBian  cavalrj,  heavy  men  on  clomsx 
there  lo  large  a  proportion  of  that  arm  in  every  bonea,  drilled  for  firing  only,  mch  as  Frederic's 
army.  In  the  80  years' war  from  I  to  nearly  ^  &ther  had  left  them  to  liia  son,  were  beaten  in  aa 
of  Mch  army  was  generally  oompoeed  of  cavalry ;  instant  at  MoUwitz  (1741).  Bat  no  sooner  was  the 
in  sin^e  instances  there  were  2  horsemen  to  1  first  Silesian  war  brought  to  a  close  than  Fred- 
foot  soldier.  QnstaTOS  Adolphna  stands  at  the  erio  entirely  reorganised  his  cavabry.  Finng 
h«adof  caralry  commanders  of  this  period.  Hia  and  dismounted  drill  were  thrown  into  the 
mounted  troons  consisted  of  cuirassiers  and  background,  and  riding  waa  attended  ta  ^^All 
dragoons,  the  latter  fighdng  almost  always  as  erolutions  are  to  he  made  with  the  greatest 
cavalry.  His  cuirassiers,  too,  were  much  lighter  meed,  all  wheels  to  he  done  at  a  canter.  Car- 
than  those  of  the  emperor,  and  soon  proved  sJry  officers  most  above  all  things  form  the  men 
their  incontestable  superiority.  The  Swedish  into  perfect  riders ;  the  cnirasBiera  to  be  as 
cavalry  were  formed  8  deep ;  their  orders  were^  handy  and  expert  on  horseback  as  a  hnisar,  and 
contrary  to  the  nsage  of  the  coirasriers  of  most  well  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  sword.**  The 
armies^  whose  chief  arm  was  tlie  pistol,  not  to  men  were  to  ride  every  day.  Riding  in  difficult 
lose  time  in  firing,  but  to  charge  the  enemy  ground,  across  obstadee.  and  fencing  on  horse- 
sword  in  hand.  At  this  period  the  caralrv,  back,  were  the  principal  drilhi.  In  a  chazge,  no 
which  during  the  middle  ages  had  generally  firing  at  all  was  allowed  until  the  1st  and  2d 
been  placed  in  the  centre,  waa  agun  placed,  lines  of  the  enemy  were  completely  broken. 
as  in  antiquity,  on  the  wings  of  the  army,  *^  Every  squadron,  as  it  advances  to  the 
where  it  waa  formed  in  2  lines.  In  England,  the  drnrge,  is  to  attack  the  enemy  sword  in  hasd, 
civil  war  gave  rise  to  2  distinguiahM  cavalry  and  no  commander  shall  be  allowed  to  let  his 
leaders.  Prince  Rupert,  on  the  royalist  side,  had  troops  fixe  under  penalty  of  infamous  cashiering; 
u  much  ^'  dash  **  in  him  as  any  cavalry  general, .  the  generals  of  brigades  to  be  answerable  for 
but  he  was  almost  alwsys  carried  too  sir,  lost  this.  As  they  advance,  they  first  fall  into  a 
his  cavalry  out  of  hand,  and  was  hiipself  so  quick  trot,  and  finally  into  a  full  gallop,  bat 
taken  up  with  what  was  immediately  before  weU  dosed;  and  if  they  attack  in  this  waj,  his 
him.  that  the  general  always  disappeared  in  the  m^festy  is  certain  that  the  enemy  will  always  be 
"  bold  dragoon.'*  Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  broken."  ^*  Every  officer  of  cavalry  will  have 
with  quite  as  much  dash  where  it  was  required,  always  present  to  his  mind  that  there  are 
was  a  &r  better  seneral ;  he  kept  his  men  well  but  2  thmgs  required  to  beat  the  enemy :  1, 
In  hand,  always  held  back  a  reserve  for  unfore-  to  charge  him  with  the  greatest  possihle 
seen  events  and  decisive  movements,  knew  how  speed  and  force,  and  2,  to  outflank  him/' 
to  manoBUTre,  and  thus  proved  generally  victo-  Ihese  passages  from  Frederic's  instroctioni 
rioQS  over  his  inconsiderate  opponent  He  won  sufficiently  show  the  total  revolution  he  cv- 
the  battles  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  by  hia  ried  out  in  cavalry  tactics.  He  was  aecoDded 
cavalry  alone. — With  most  armies  the  use  of  admirably  by  Seydlitz,  who  always  commanded 
the  firearm  still  remained  the  chi^  employment  his  cuirassiers  and  dragoonsy  and  made  such 
of  cavalry  in  battle,  the  Swedes  and  English  troopa  of  them  that,  for  vehemence  and  order 
alone  excepted.  In  France,  Pmssia,  and  Austria,  of  chai^  quickness  of  evolutions,  readiness  i<x 
cavalry  was  drilled  to  use  the  carabine  exactly  flank  attacxs,  and  rapidity  in  rallying  and  re- 
u  infantry  used  the  musket  They  fired  on  forming  after  a  charge,  no  cavdry  has  erer 
horseback,  the  line  standing  still  all  the  while,  equalled  the  Prussian  cavalry  of  the  7  years' 
by  files,  platoons,  ranks,  dec ;  and  when  a  war.  The  fhiits  were  soon  visible.  At  Ho- 
movement  for  a  charge  was  made,  the  lino  henfriedberg  the  Baireuth  regiment  of  drft- 
advanced  at  a  trot,  pulled  up  at  a  short  distanoe  goons,  10  squadrons,  rode  down  the  whole  left 
from  the  enemy,  gave  a  volley,  drew  swords,  wing  of  the  Austrian  infantry,  broke  21  battal- 
and  then  charsed.  The  eflfective  fire  of  the  ions,  took  66  stand  of  colors,  6  guns,  and  4,000 
Ions  lines  of  infantry  had  shaken  all  confidence  prisoners.  At  Zomdor£  when  the  PruBsisn 
in  the  charge  of  a  cavalry  which  was  no  longer  mfantry  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  Seydlitx, 
protected  by  armor ;  consequently,  riding  was  with  86  squadrons,  drove  the  victorious  Bossian 
neglected,  no  movements  could  be  executed  at  cavalry  from  the  field,  and  then  fell  upon  tbe 
a  quick  pace,  and  even  at  a  slow  pace  accidents  Russian  infantry,  completely  defeating  it  with 
happened  by  the  score  to  both  men  and  horses,  great  slaughter.  At  Rossbach,  Striegao,  K^ 
The  drill  was  mostly  dismounted  work,  and  selsdorf,  Leuthen,  and  in  10  other  battles,  Fred- 
their  officers  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  way  eric  owed  the  victory  to  his  splendid  cavalry.— 
of  handling  cavalry  in  battle.  The  French,  it  When  the  French  revolutionary  war  broke  ont, 
is  true,  sometimes  charged  sword  in  hand,  and  the  Austrians  had  adopted  the  Prussian  system, 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  true  to  his  national  but  not  so  the  French.  The  cavalry  of  the 
tradition,  always  charged  full  speed  without  latter  nation  had,  indeed,  been  much  disorgan- 
firing,  dispersing  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  ized  by  the  revolution,  and  in  the  begiiu^^  ^^ 
sometimes  even  taking  field  works  of  a  weak  the  war  the  new  formations  proved  almost  use- 
profile.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Frederic  the  less.  When  their  new  infantry  levies  were 
Great  and  his  great  cavalry  commander,  Seyd-  met  by  the  good  cavalry  of  the  English,  Tros- 
litz,  to  revolutionize  the  mounted  service,  and  sians,  and  Austrians,  they  were,  during  1<^ 
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and  *98,  almost  imiform]  J  beaten.  The  cavalry,  parativelj  slow  pace,  at  a  trot  or  a  collected 
quite  unable  to  cope  with  such  opponents,  was  al-  eanter ;  there  are  but  few  iostances  where  they 
ways  kept  in  reserye  until  a  few  years'  campaigUn  charged  at  a  gallop.  Their  great  bravery  and 
ing  had  improved  them.  Since  1796  and  after-  dose  ranks  o^db  up  often  enouffh  for  the  cur- 
ward  every  division  of  iD&ntry  had  cavalry  aaa  tailed  impetus,  but  still  their  charse  was  not 
support;  still,  at  Wtlrzburg,  the  whole  of  the  what  would  now  be  considered  good.  The  old 
French  cavalry  was  defeated  by  69  Austrian  system  of  receiving  hostile  cavalry  standing^ 
squadrons  (1796).  When  Napoleon  took  the  di-  carabine  in  hand,  was  in  very  many  cases  re- 
rection  of  afiairs  in  France,  he  did  his  best  to  im-  tained  by  the  French  cavalry,  and  in  every 
prove  the  French  cavalry.  He  found  about  the  such  instance  were  they  defeated.  The  last 
worst  material  that  could  be  met  with.  Asa  nar  example  of  this  happened  at  Danigkow  (April 
tion,the  French  are  decidedly  the  worst  horsemen  5,  1818),  where,  about  1,200  French  cavalry 
of  Europe,  and  their  horses,  good  for  draught,  thus  awaited  a  charge  of  400  Prossians,  and 
are  not  well  adapted  for  the  saddle.  Napoleon  were  completely  beaten  in  spite  of  their  num- 
himself  was  but  an  indifferent  rider,  and  neg-  bers.  As  to  Napoleon's  tactics,  the  use  of 
lected  riding  in  others.  Still  he  made  great  great  masses  of  cavalry  with  him  became  sucJi 
improvements,  and  after  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  a  fixed  rale,  that  not  only  was  the  divisional 
his  cavalry  in  great  part,  mounted  on  German  cavalry  weakened  so  as  to  be  completely  use- 
and  Italian  horses,  was  no  despicable  adversary,  less,  but  also  in  the  employment  of  these 
The  campaigns  of  1805  and  1806-'7  allowed  his  masses  he  often  neglected  that  successive  en- 
cavalry  to  absorb  almost  all  the  horses  of  the  gagement  of  his  forces  which  is  one  of  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  armies,  and  beside,  re^n-  principal  points  in  modem  tactics,  and  which 
forced  Napoleon's  army  by  the  excellent  cavalry  is  even  more  applicable  to  cavalry  tJian  to  in- 
ofthe  confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  grand  fantry.  He  introduced  the  cavalry  charge  in 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  Thus  were  formed  those  column,  and  even  formed  whole  cavalry  corps 
enormous  masses  of  horsemen  with  which  Na-  into  one  monster  column,  in  such  formations  tlmt 
poleon  acted  in  1809,  1812,  and  the  latter  part  the  extrication  of  a  single  squadron  or  regiment 
of  1818,  which,  though  generally  designated  became  an  utter  impossibility,  and  that  any  at- 
as  French,  were  in  great  part  composed  of  tempt  at  deploying  was  entirely  out  of  iho 
Gkrraans  and  Poles.  The  cnirass,  which  had  question.  His  cavfury  generals,  too.  were  not 
been  entirely  done  away  with  in  the  French  up  to  the  mark,  and  even  the  most  brilliant  of 
army  shortly  before  the  revolution,  was  re^  them,  Mnrat,  would  have  cut  but  a  sorry  figure 
stored  to  a  portion  of  the  heavy  cavalry  by  if  opposed  to  a  Seydlitz.  During  the  wars  of 
Napoleon.  In  other  respects  the  organization  1818,  '14,  and  '15,  cavalry  tactics  had  decidedly 
and  equipment  remained  nearly  tiie  same,  ex-  improved  on  the  part  of  Napoleon's  opponentflL 
oept  that  with  his  Polish  auxiliaries  he  received  Though  to  a  sreat  extent  following  Napoleon's 
some  regiments  of  light  horse,  armed  with  the  system  of  holding  cavalry  in  reserve  in  large 
lance,  the  costume  and  equipment  of  which  were  masses,  and  therefore  very  often  keeping  the 
soon  imitated  in  other  armies.  But  in  tiie.  greater  portion  of  the  -  cavalry  entirely  out  of 
tactical  use  of  cavalry  he  introduced  a  complete  an  action,  still  in  many  instances  a  return  to  the 
change.  According  to  the  system  of  composing  tactics  of  Frederio  was  attempted.  In  the 
divisions  and  army  corps  of  all  8  arms,  a  por^  Prussian  army  the  old  spirit  was  revived. 
Hon  of  the  light  cavalry  was  attached  to  each  BlQcher  was  tiie  first  to  use  his  cavalry  more 
division  or  corps ;  but  the  mass  of  the  arm,  boldly,  and  generally  with  soccess.  The  am- 
and  especially  all  the  heavy  horse,  were  held  buscade  of  Haynau  (1818),  where  20  Prussian 
together  in  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  striking  squadrons  rode  down  8  French  battalions  and 
at  a  favorable  moment  a  great  dedsive  blow,  took  18  gnns,  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  mod- 
or,  in  case  of  need,  of  covering  the  retreat  of  the  em  history  of  cavalry,  and  fornos  a  favorable 
army.  These  masses  of  cavalry,  suddenly  ap-  contrast  to  the  tactics  of  Ltltzen,  where  the  al- 
pearing  on  a  given  point  of  the  battie-field,  have  Ues  held  18,000  horse  entirely  in  reserve  until 
often  acted  decisively;  still,  they  never  guned  the  battie  was  lost,  although  a  more  favorable 
such  brilliant  successes  as  the  horsemen  of  cavalry  ground  could  not  be  found. — ^The  £ng- 
Frederic  the  Great.  .  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  lish  had  never  adopted  the  system  of  forming 
looked  for  pnrtiy  in  the  changed  tactics  of  in-  large  masses  of  cavalry,-  and  had  therefore 
fantry,  which,  by  selectine  chiefly  broken  many  successes,  although  Napier  himself  ad- 
ground  for  its  operations,  and  always  receiving  mits  that  their  cavalry  was  not  so  good  at  that 
cavalry  in  a  square,  made  it  more  difficult  for  time  as  that  of  the  French.  At  Waterloo 
the  latter  arm  to  achieve  such  great  victories  (where,  by  the  way,  the  French  cuirassiers  for 
as  the  Prussian  horsemen  had  obtained  over  the  once  charged  at  fhll  speed),  the  English  cavalry 
long,  thin  infantry  lines  of  their  opponents,  was  admirably  handled  and  genendly  snccess- 
But  it  is  also  certain  tiiat  Napoleon's  cavalry  ful,  except  where  it  followed  its  national  weak- 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  Frederic  the  Great,  nesa  of  getting  out  of  hand.  Since  the  peace  of 
and  that  Napoleon's  cavalry  tactics  were  not  1815,  Napoleon's  tactics,  though  still  preserved 
in  every  instance  an  improvement  upon  those  in  the  regulations  of  most  armies,  have  again 
of  Frederic.  The  indifferent  riding  of  the  made  room  for  those  of  Frederic.  Riding  is  bet- 
French  compelled  them  to  charge  at  a  com-  ter  attended  to,  though  still  not  at  all  to  the 
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extent  It  should  be.  The  idea  of  reoeiTing  the  Pnusia,  60  yean  ago,  bad  to  buy  almost  all  her 
enemy  carabiQe  in  hand  ia  scouted ;  Frederic's  horses  abroad,  but  now  can  mount  the  whole 
role  is  everywhere  rerived,  that  every  cavalry  of  her  cavalrv,  line  and  landwehr,  in  the  in- 
commander  who  allows  the  ehemy  to  charve  terior.  For  the  line,  the  horses  areboaght  at  3 
him,  instead  of  charsing  himaeU^  deserves  to  be  Tears  old,  by  remoont  commissaries,  and  sent 
cashiered.  The  gslfop  is  again  the  pace  of  the  into  depots  imtfl  old  enough  for  service ;  8,600 
charge ;  and  the  column  attack  has  made  way  an  required  every  year.  In  case  of  mobiliza- 
for  charses  in  successive  lines^  with  dispositions  tion  or  the  landwehr  cavalry,  all  horses  in  the 
for  flanl  attack,  and  with  a  possilnlity  of  ma-  country,  Mke  the  men,  are  liable  to  be  taken 
noBuvring  with  single  detachments  during  the  for  service;  a  compensation  of  from  $40  to 
ohai^.  Btill  much  remains  to  be  done.  A  $70  is  however  paid  for  them.  There  are  8 
greater  attention  to  riding,  especially  across  times  more  serviceable  horses  in  the  country 
country,  a  nearer  approach  in  the  saddle  and  than  can  be  reouired.  Fjranoe,  of  all  European 
theseat  to  those  of  the  hunting^field,  and  above  countries,  is  the  worst  off  for  horsesi  The 
all,  a  reduction  of  the  weight  carried  by  the  breed,  though  often  good  and  even  ezceDent 
horse,  are  improvements  cslled  for  in  every  ser-  for  draught,  is  genersJly  unfit  for  the  sad^e. 
vice  without  exception. — ^From  the  history  of  €k>vemment  breeding  studs  (hara$)  have  been 
cavalry  let  us  now  turn  to  its  present  organiza-  long  established,  but  not  with  the  success  they 
tbn  and  tactics,  llie  recruiting  of  cavalry,  as  have  had  eisewhere ;  in  1888  tliese  studs,  and  the 
far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  u  not  different  rononnting  depots  connected  with  them,  eonld 
upon  the  whole  from  the  way  the  other  arms  not  fiumish  1,000  horses  to  the  service,  bought 
recruit  themselves  in  each  country.  In  some  at  government  bred.  Cren.  Laroche-Aymond 
states,  however,  the  natives  of  particular  dis«  considered  that  there  were  not  altogether  20,- 
tricts  are  destined  to  this  service:  thus  in  000  horses  in  FVanoe  between  4  and  7  years  old, 
Bussia,  the  Malorussians  Qiatives  of  little  Rua>  fit  for  cavalry  service.  Though  the  depots 
sia) ;  in  F^russia,  the  Poles.  In  Austria,  the  and  studs  have  of  late  been  much  improved, 
heavy  cavalry  is  recruited  in  Germany  and  they  are  still  insuflSclent  to  frilly  supply  the  army. 
Bohemia,  the  hussars  exclusively  in  Hungary,  Algeria  frimishes  a  splendid  breed  of  cavalry 
the  lancers  mostly  in  the  Polish  provinces,  horsei^  and  the  best  laments  of  the  service, 
The  recruiting  of  the  horses,  however,  deserves  the  ckaueun  d^Jfriqfte^  are  exclusively  mounted 
especial  notice.  In  England,  where  the  whole  with  them,  but  the  other  regiments  scarcely 
cavalry  does  not  require  in  time  of  war  above  get  any.  Thus  in  case  of  a  mobilization,  the 
10,000  horses,  the  government  finds  no  diffi-  iVench  are  compelled  to  buy  abroad,  sometimes 
eulty  in  buying  tiiem ;  but  in  order  to  insure  in  England,  but  mostly  in  northern  Germany, 
to  the  service  the  benefit  of  horses  not  worked  where  they  do  not  get  the  best  dass  of  horses, 
till  nearly  0  years  old,  8-year-old  colts,  mostiy  though  each  horse  costs  them  nearly  $100. 
Yorkshire  bied,  are  bought  and  kept  at  gov-  Many  condemned  horses  from  German  cavalry 
emroent  expense  in  depots  till  they  are  fit  regiments  find  their  way  into  the  ranks  of  the 
to  be  used.  The  price  paid  for  the  colts  (£20  French,  and  altogether  the  French  cavalir,  the 
to  £25X  and  the  abundance  of  good  horses  eJumeun  d?Afrique  excepted,  is  the  worst 
in  the  country,  make  the  British  cavalry  cer-  mounted  in  Europe. — Cavalry  is  essentially  of 
tainly  the  b^  mounted  in  the  world.  In  S  kinds:  heavy  and  light.  The  real  distinctive 
Rusna  a  similar  abundance  of  horses  exists,  character  of  the  2  is  in  the  horses.  Laige 
though  the  breed  is  inferior  to  the  English,  and  powerful  horses  cannot  well  work  together 
The  remount  officers  boy  the  horses  by  wnole-  with  small,  active,  and  quick  ones.  The  for- 
sale  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of  mer  in  a  charge  act  less  rapidly,  but  with 
the  empire,  mostly  firom  Jewish  dealers;  they  greater  weight;  the  latter  act  more  by  the  speed 
re-sell  those  that  are  unfit,  and  hand  over  to  and  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  and  are  more- 
the  various  regiments  such  as  are  of  its  color  over  tit  more  fit  for  single  combat  and  skir- 
(all  horses  being  of  the  same  color  in  a  Russian  mishing,  for  which  heavy  or  large  horses  are 
regiment).  The  colonel  is  considered  as  it  were  neither  handy  nor  intelligent  enough.  Thus 
proprietor  of  the  horses ;  for  a  round  sum  paid  far  the  distinction  is  necessary ;  but  fashion, 
to  him  he  has  to  keep  the  regiment  wdl  mount-  ikncy,  and  the  imitation  of  certain  national 
ed.  The  horses  are  expected  to  last  8  years,  costumes,  have  created  numerous  snbdivtaoDS 
Formerly  they  were  taken  from  the  larse  and  varieties,  to  notice  which  in  detail  would  be 
breeding  establishment  of  Yolhynia  and  the  of  no  interest.  The  heavy  cavalry,  at  least  in 
Uknune,  where  they  are  quite  wild;  but  the  part,  isin  most  countriesfumishedwith  a  cuirass, 
breaking  them  for  cavalry  purposes  was  so  dif-  which,  however,  is  fiur  from  being  shot  proof; 
ficnlt  that  it  had  to  be  given  up.  In  Austria  in  Sardinia,  its  first  rank  carries  a  lance.  Light 
the  horses  are  partly  bought,  but  the  greater  cavalry  is  partly  armed  with  the  sword  and  car- 
portion  have  of  late  been  famished  by  the  gov-  abine,  partly  with  the  lance.  The  carabine  is 
emment  breeding  establishments,  which  can  either  smooth-bored  or  rified.  Pistols  are  add- 
part  every  year  with  above  5,000  5-year-old  ed  in  most  cases  to  the  armature  of  the  rider; 
cavalry  horses.  For  a  case  of  extraordinary  the  United  States  cavalry  alone  carries  the 
effort,  a  country  so  rich  in  horses  as  Austria  revolver.  The  sword  is  either  stnJght,  <v 
can  rely  upon  the  markets  of  the   interior,  curved  to  a  greater  or  less  d^ree;  the  first 
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preferable  for  thmsts,  the  seoond  for  cuts.  The  chiefs  require  a  quicker  eye  and  a  greater  pres^ 
qnestion  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  lance  over  ence  of  mind  than  those  of  heavy  norse.  The 
the  sword  is  still  under  discussion.  For  close  men  must  be,  individnally,  better  horsemen ; 
encounter  the  sword  is  undoubtedly  prefera-  they  must  have  their  horses  perfectly  under 
ble;  and  in  a  charge  the  lance,  unless  too  long  control,  start  from  a  stand  into  a  fuU  oallop, 
and  heavy  to  be  wielded,  can  scarcely  act  at  and  again  stop  in  an  instant ;  turn  quick,  and 
all,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  broken  cavalry  it  is  leap  well;  the  horses  should  be  hardy  and 
found  most  effective.  Of  nations  of  horsemen,  quick,  light  in  the  month,  and  obedient  to  the 
almost  all  trust  to  the  sword;  even  the  Oos-  leg,  htLuay  at  turning,  and  especially  broken  in 
sack  abandons  his  lance  when  he  has  to  fight  for  working  at  a  canter,  having  their  haunches 
against  the  expert  swordsmen  of  Oireassia.  The  well  under  them.  Beside^  rapid  flank  and  rear 
pistol  ia  useless  except  for  a  signal  shot;  the  attacks,  ambuscades,  and  pursuit,  the  light  cav- 
carabine  is  not  very  effective,  even  if  rifled,  and  ahry  has  to  do  the  greater  part  of  the  outpost 
never  will  be  of  much  real  use  until  a  breech-  and  patrolling  duty  for  the  whole  army ;  apt- 
loading  one  is  adopted;  the  revolver  in  skilful  ness  for  single  combat^  the  foundation  of  which 
hands  is  a  formidable  weapon  for  close  encoun-  is  good  horsemanship,  is  therefore  one  of  its 
ter;  still  the  queen  of  wei^ons  for  cavalry  is  a  principal  requirements.  In  line,  the  men  ride 
good,  sharp,  handy  sword. — ^Beside  the  saddle,  less  close  together,  so  as  to  be  alwavs  pre- 
bridle,  and  armed  rider,  the  cavalry  horse  has  pared  for  changes  of  front  and  other  evolutions, 
to  carry  a  valise  with  reserve  clothing,  camp  — ^The  English  have  nominally  18  light  and  18 
ntensils,  grooming  tackle,  and  in  a  campaign  heavy  regiments  (dragoons,  hussars,  lancers; 
also  food  for  the  rider  and  forage  for  itself,  the  2  regiments  of  life-suards  alone  are  cuiras- 
The  sum  total  of  this  burden  varies  in  dif-  siers) ;  but  in  reality  aU  their  cavalry,  by  com- 
ferent  services  and  dasses  of  cavalry,  be-  position  and  training,  are  heavy  cavaliy,  and 
tween  250  and  800  lbs.  for  the  heavy  march-  little  different  in  the  size  of  men  and  horses, 
ing  order,  a  weight  which  will  appear  enormous  For  real  light  cavalry  service  they  have  always 
when  compared  with  what  private  saddle  used  forei^  troops---Grermans  in  Europe,  native 
horses  have  to  carry.  This  overweighting  irregulars  in  India.  The  French  have  8  kinds: 
the  horses  is  the  weakest  point  of  aU  cavalry,  light  cavalry  hussars  and  chasseurs,  17^  squad- 
Great  reforms  are  everywhere  required  in  tins  rons ;  line  cavalry,  lancers  and  dragoons,  120 
respect  The  weight  of  the  men  and  accoutre-  squadrons ;  reserve  cavalry,  78  squadrons,  cui- 
ments  can  and  must  be  reduced,  but  as  long  as  rassiers  and  carabineers.  Austria  nas  96  squad- 
ihe  present  system  lasts,  this  drag  upon  the  rons  of  heavy  cavalry,  dragoons  and  cuirassiers; 
horses  is  always  to  be  taken  into  account  when-  and  192  squadrons  of  light,  hussars  and  lancers, 
ever  we  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  exertion  Prussia  has,  of  the  line,  80  squadrons  of  heavy 
and  endurance  of  cavalry.  Heavy  cavalry,  horse,  cuirassiers  and  lancers ;  and  72  squadrons 
composed  of  strong  but,  if  possible,  compara-  of  light  horse,  dragoons  and  hussars ;  to  which 
tively  light  men,  on  strong  horses,  must  act  may  be  added,  in  case  of  war,  186  squadrons  of 
principally  by  the  force  of  a  well-cloeed,  lancers  of  the  first  levy  of  the  landwehr.  The 
solid  cluurge.  This  requires  power,  endur-  second  levy  of  the  landwehr  cavalry  will 
ance,  and  a  certain  physical  weight,  though  scarcely  ever  be  formed  separately.  The  Bus- 
not  as  much  as  womd  render  it  unwieldy,  sian  cavalry  consists  of  160  heavy  squadrons, 
There  must  be  speed  in  its  movements,  but  no  cuirassiers  and  dragoons;  and  804  light  squad- 
more  than  is  compatible  with  the  highest  de-  rons,  hussars  and  lancers.  The  formation  of 
gree  of  order.  Once  formed  for  the  attack,  it  the  dragoon  corps  for  alternate  mounted  and 
must  chiefly  ride  straight  forward;  but  what-  infimtry  duty  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
ever  comes  in  its  path  must  be  swept  away  dragoons  incorporated  with  the  heavy  cavalry, 
b^  its  charge.  The  riders  need  not  be,  indi-  The  real  light  cavalry  of  the  Bussians,  how- 
Yidually,  as  good  horsemen  as  those  of  light  ever,  are  the  Cossacks,  of  whom  they  always 
cavalry ;  but  they  must  have  full  command  over  have  more  than  enough  for  all  the  outpost,  re- 
iheir  horses,  and  be  accustomed  to  ride  strdght  connoitring,  and  irregular  duties  of  their  armies, 
forward  and  in  a  well-closed  mass.  Their  In  the  IT.  S.  army  there  are  2  regiments  of 
horses,  in  consequence,  must  be  less  sensible  to  dragoons,  1  of  mounted  riflemen,  and  2  styled 
the  leg,  nor  ^ould  they  have  their  haunches  too  cavalry;  all  of  which  regiments,  it  has  been 
much  under  them ;  they  should  step  out  well  recommended,  should  bo  called  regiments  of 
in  their  trot,  and  be  accustomed  to  keep  well  cavalry.  The  IT.  S.  cavalry  is  reaDy  a  mounted 
together  in  a  good,  long  hand  gallop.  Light  infkntry. — ^The  tactical  unity  in  cavalry  is  the 
cavalry,  on  the  contrary,  with  nimbler  men  and  squadron,  comprising  as  many  men  as  the  voice 
quicker  horses,  has  to  act  by  its  rapidity  and  and  immediate  authority  of  one  commander  can 
ubiquity.  What  it  lacks  in  weight  must  be  control  during  evolutions.  The  strength  of  a 
made  up  by  speed  and  activity.  It  will  charge  squadron  varies  from  100  men  (in  En^and)  to 
with  ^e  greatest  vehemence ;  but  when  pref-  200  men  (in  France) ;  those  of  the  other  armies 
erable,  it  will  seemingly  fly  in  order  to  fall  upon  also  being  within  these  limits.  Four,  6,  8,  or 
the  enemy's  flank  by  a  sudden  change  of  front  10  squadrons  form  a  regiment  The  weakest 
Its  superior  speed  and  fitness  for  single  com-  re^uients  are  the  English  (400  to  480  men) ; 
bat  render  it  peculiarly  fit  for  pursuit     Its  the  strongest  the  Austrian  light  horse  (1,600 
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men).  StrongreghneDtoareaptto  be  unwieldy;  hare  the  firm  reeoltttton  to  break  into  the  ene- 
ioo  weak  onet  are  very  soon  rednoed  by  a  my*B  line,  bat  he  must  also  be  perfectly  master 
oampaign.    Thus  the  British  light  brigade  at  of  his  horse.    Tlie  regnlations  of  different  ar- 
Balaklava,  not  2  months  after  the  opening  of  mies  give  Tarions  rules  for  the  mode  of  advanot 
the  oampaign,  nombered  in  5  regiments  of  9  of  the  charging  cavalry,  but  Hiey  all  agree  in 
squadrons  each  scarcely  700  men^  or  Just  half  thb  point»  that  the  line,  if  possible,  begins  to 
as  many  as  one  Russian  hussar  regiment  on  the  move  at  a  walk,  then  trot,  at  firom  800  to  160 
war  footing.    Peculiar  formations  are :  with  the  yards  from  the  enemy  canter,  gradually  increaa- 
British  the  troop  or  half  squadron,  and  with  ing  to  a  gallop,  and  at  from  20  to  80  ysrda  from 
the  Austrians  the  division  or  double  squadron,  the  enemy  full  speed.  All  such  regulationa^hov- 
an  intermediate  link  which  alone  renders  it  ever,  are  subiect  to  many  exceptions ;  the  state 
possiUe  for  one  commander  to  control  their  oftheground,  the  weather,  the  conditioned  the 
strong  regiments  of  horse. — Until  Frederic  the  horses,  Ac,  must  be  taken  into  conadenition  in 
Great,  all  cavalry  was  fbrmed  at  least  8  deep,  every  practical  case.    If  in  a  charge  of  eavalrj 
He  first  formed  his  hussars,  in  1748,  2  deep^  against  cavalry  both   parties   actually  meet, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Rossbach  bad  his  heavy  which  is  by  far  the  most  uncommon  case  in 
horse  formed  the  same  way.   After  the  7  years'  cavalry  engagements,  the  swords  are  of  little 
war  this  formation  was  adopted  by  all  other  avail  during  the  actual  shock.    It  is  the  mo- 
armies,  and  is  the  only  one  now  in  use.    For  mentum  of  one  mass  which  breaks  and  scatters 
Enrposesof  evolution  the  squadron  is  divided  the  other.    The  moral  element^  bravery,  is  bere 
ito  4  divisions ;  wheeUng  firom  line  into  open  at  once  transformed  into  material  force;  tlie 
column  of  divisions,  and  back  into  line  finom  bravest  squadron  will  ride  on  with  the  greiBtest 
column,  form  the  chief  and  fundamental  evo-  self-confidence,  resolution,  rapidity,  erueMbk 
lution  of  all  cavalry  manosuvres.    Most  other  and  solidity.    Thus  it  is  that  no  cavaliy  can  do 
evolutions   are  only  adapted   either  for  the  great  things  unless  it  has  plenty  of  "dash" 
march  (the  flank  march  by  threes,  d^),  or  for  about  it    But  as  soon  as  the  ranks  of  one  partj 
•ztramdinary  cases  (the  dose  column  by  di*  are  broken,  th^  swords,  and  with  them  inaivid- 
visions  or  squadrons).    The  action  of  cavalry  ual  horsemanship,  come  into  play.    A  portion 
in  battle  is  eminently  a  hand-to-hand  encoun-  at  least  of  the  victorious  troop  has  also  to  give 
tor ;  its  fire  is  of  subordinate  importance ;  steel  up  its  tactical  formation,  in  order  to  mow  with 
^^ther  sword  or  lance— 4s  its  diicf  weapon ;  the  sword  the  harvest  of  victory.    Tbns  the 
and  all  cavidry  action  is  concentrated  in  the  successful  charge  at  once  decides  the  contest; 
charge.    Thus  the  charge  is  the  criterion  for  but  unless  followed  up  by  pursuit  and  angle 
all  movements,  evolutions,  and   positions  of  combat,  the  victory  would  be  comDaratiTely 
cavalry.    Whatever  obstrocte  the  facility  of  fruitless.    It  is  this  immense  preponderance  of 
charging  is  faulty.    The  impetus  of  tibe  charge  the  party  which  has  preserved  its  tactical  corn- 
is  produced  by  concentrating  the  highest  effort  pactness  and  formation,  over  the  one  which  has 
both  of  man  and  horse  into  its  crowning  mo-  lost  it,  which  exnlains  the  imposdbility  fbr  u^ 
ment^  the  moment  of  actual  contact  with  the  regular  cavalry,  be  it  ever  so  good  andaonn- 
enemy.    In  order  to  effect  this,  it  is  neces-  merons,  to  defeat  regular  cavalry.    There  d  no 
sary  to  approach  the  enemy  with  a  gradually  doubt  that  so  far  as  individual  horsemanship 
increasing  velocity,  so  that  the  horses  are  put  and  swordsmanship  is  concerned,  no  regnbr 
to  their  full  speed  at  a  short  distance  tmm  cavalry  ever  approached  the  irregulars  of  the 
the  enemy  only.    Now  the  execution  of  such  nations  of  horse-warriors  of  the  East ;  and  jet 
a  charge  is  about  the  most  difficult  matter  the  very  worst  of  European  regular  cavalritf 
that  can  be  asked  from  cavalry.     It  is  ex-  has  alwap  defeated  them  in  the  field.  From  the 
tremely  difficult  to  preserve  perfect  order  and  defeat  of  the  Huns  at  Chalons  (451)  to  the  se- 
solidity   in  an  advance  at  increasing    pace,  poy  mutiny  of  1867.  there  is  not  a  sinde  in- 
especially  if  there   is  much  not  quite  level  stance  where  the  splendid  but  irregular  hbrs^ 
ground  to  go  over.     The  difficulty  and  im-  men  of  the  East  have  broken  a  single  regiment  of 
portance  of  riding  strai{;:ht  forward  is  here  regular  cavalry  in  an  actual  charge.    Their  l^ 
shown ;  for  unless  every  rider  rides  straight  regular  swarms,  charging  'trithont  concert  or 
to  his  point,  there  arises  a  pressure  in  the  compactness,  cannot  make  any  impression  npoa 
ranks,  which  is  soon  rolled  back  from  the  cen^  the  solid,  rapidly  moving  mass.    Their  sap^ 
tre  to  the  flanks,  and  from  the  flanks  to  the  riority  can  only  appear  when  the  tactical  fo^ 
centre ;  the  horses  get  excited  and  uneasy,  their  mation  of  the  regulars  is  broken,  and  the  oooh 
unequal  speed  and  temper  comes  into  play,  and  bat  of  man  to  man  has  its  turn ;  but  the  wild 
soon  the  whole  line  is  straggling  along  in  any  racing  of  the  irregulars  toward  their  opponents 
thing  but  a  straight  allignment,  and  witii  any  can  have  no  such  result   It  has  only  been  wb^ 
thing  but  that  closed  solidity  which  alone  can  regular  cavalry,  in  pursuit,  have  abandoned 
insure  success.    Then,  on  arriving  in  front  of  their  line  formation  and  engaged  in  ^S"^^^ 
the  enemy,  it  is  evident  that  the  horses  will  at-  bat,  that  irregulars,  suddenly  turning  roond  m 
tempt  to  refuse  running  into  the  standing  or  seizing  the  favorable  moment,  have  ^^^^^ 
moving  mass  opposite,  and  that  the  riders  must  them ;  indeed,  this  stratagem  has  made  up  almw 
prevent  theur  domg  so ;  otherwise  the  charge  is  the  whole  of  the  tectics  of  irregulars  a«ifl« 
sure  to  fall.   The  rider,  therefbro^  must  not  only  regulars,  eve*  shuce  the  wars  of  the  Flartmaos 
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and  the  Romans.  Of  this  £here  is  nol>etter  exam-  on  the  Rnssian  infantry  which  had  Jost  heen ; 
pie  than  that  of  Napoleon's  dragoons  in  Egypt,  poised  in  an  attack  on  the  village  of  Waohan. 
nndonhtedly  the  worst  regular  cavalry  tiien  The  French  horse  approached  at  a  trot ;  about 
existing,  which  defeated  in  every  instance  the  600  or  800  yards  from  the  allied  infantry  they 
most  splendid  of  irregular  horsemen,  the  Mam*  broke  into  a  canter;  in  the  deep  ground  the 
elukea.  Napoleon  said  of  tliem,  2  Mamdukea  horses  soon  got  fiitigned,  and  the  impulse  of  the 
were  decidedly  superior  to  3  Frenohmen ;  100  charge  was  spent  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
Frenchmen  were  a  match  for  100  Mamelukes;  squares.  Only  afew  battalions  which  had  snf- 
800  Frenchmen  generally  beat  800  Mamelukes;  fered  severely  were  ridden  over.  Passing  ronnd 
1,000  Frenchmen  in  every  instance  defeated  the  other  squares,  the  mass  galloped  on  through 
1,600  Mamelukes.  However  great  may  be  the  the  second  line  of  infantry,  without  doing  any 
superiority  in  a  charge  of  that  body  of  cavalry  harm,  and  finally  arrived  at  a  line  of  poncb  and 
which  beet  preserves  its  tactical  formation,  it  is  morasses  which  put  a  stop  to  their  progress, 
evident  that  even  this  body  must,  after  the  sue-  The  horses  were  completely  blown,  the  men  in 
oessful  charge,  be  comparatively  disordered,  disorder,  the  regiments  mixed  and  nncontrol- 
Tlie  success  of  the  charge  is  not  equally  deci*  lable ;  in  this  state  two  Prussian  regiments  and 
si ve  on  every  point ;  many  men  are  irretrievi^Iy  the  Oossacks  of  the  guard,  in  all  less  than  2,000 
engaged  in  single  combat  or  pursuit;  and  it  is  men,  surprised  their  flanks  and  drove  them  aU 
comparatively  but  a  small  portion,  mostly  be-  pell  mell  back  again.  In  this  instance  there  waa 
longing  to  the  second  rank,  which  remains  in  neither  a  reserve  for  unforeseen  emergencies,  nor 
some  find  of  line.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  any  proper  regard  for  pace  and  distance;  the 
moment  for  cavalry;  a  very  small  body  olfre^  result  was  defeat. — ^The  charge  may  be  made 
troops,  thrown  upon  it,  would  snatch  the  victory  in  various  formations.  Tacticians  distinguish 
from  its  hands.  To  rally  quickly  after  a  charge  is  the  charge  en  muraiUe^  "when  the  squadrons 
therefore  the  criterion  of  a  really  good  cavSry,  of  the  charging  line  have  none  or  but  very 
and  it  is  in  this  point  that  not  ouly  young  but  small  intervius  between  each  other;  the  charge 
also  otherwise  experienced  and  brave  troops  are  with  intervals,  where  there  are  from  10  to 
deficient.  The  British  cavalry,  riding  the  most  20  yards  from  squadron  to  squadron  ;  the 
spirited  horses,  are  eq>eoia]ly  apt  to  get  out  of  eharge  en  kiheUm^  where  the  successive  squad- 
hand,  and  have  almost  everywhere  sufTered  se-  rons  break  off  one  after  the  other  from  one 
verely  for  it  («.  a.,  at  Waterloo  and  Balaklava).  wing,  and  Uius  reach  the  enemy  not  simul- 
Thepursnit,  on  the  rally  being  sounded,  is  gener-  taneouslv  but  in  succession,  which  form  may 
ally  left  to  some  divisions  or  squadrons,  spedally  be  mn<m  strengthened  by  a  squadron  in  open 
or  Dy  general  regulations  designated  for  wis  ser-  column  on  the  outward  rear  of  the  squadron 
vice ;  while  the  mass  of  the  troops  re-form  to  be  forming  the  first  MUlon  ;  finally,  the  charge  in 
ready  for  all  emei^ncies.  For  the  disorganized  column.  This  last  is  essentially  opposed  to 
state,  even  of  the  victors,  after  a  charge,  is  in-  the  whole  of  the  former  modes  of  charging, 
ducement  enough  to  always  keep  a  reserve  in  which  are  all  of  them  but  modifications  of  the 
hand  which  may  be  launched  in  case  of  failure  line  attack.  The  line  was  the  general  and  fun- 
in  the  first  instance ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  first  damental  form  of  all  cavalry  charges  up  to  Na- 
mle  in  cavalry  tactics  has  always  been,  never  to  poleon.  In  the  whole  of  the  18th  century,  we 
engage  more  than  a  portion  of  the  disposable  find  cavalry  charging  in  column  in  one  case 
forces  at  a  time.  This  general  application  of  only,  i.  a.  when  it  had  to  break  through  a  sor- 
reserves  will  explain  the  variable  nature  of  large  rounding  enemy.  But  Napoleon,  whose  cavalry 
cavalry  combats,  where  the  tide  of  victory  ebbs  was  composed  of  brave  men  bnt  bad  riders,  had 
and  fiows  to  and  fro,  either  party  being  beaten  to  make  np  for  the  tactical  imperfections  of  his 
in  his  turn  until  the  last  disposable  reserves  mounted  troops  by  some  new  contrivance.  He 
bring  the  power  of  their  unbroken  order  to  bear  began  to  send  his  cavalry  to  the  charge  in  deep 
upon  the  disordered,  surging  mass,  and  decide  oommns,  thus  forcing  the  front  ranks  to  ride 
the  action*  Another  very  important  oircum-  forward,  and  throwing  at  once  a  far  greater 
stance  is  the  ground.  No  arm  is  so  much  con-  number  of  horsemen  upon  the  sdected  point  of 
trolled  by  the  ground  as  cavalry.  Heavy,  deep  attack  than  could  have  been  done  by  a  line  at- 
soU  will  break  the  gallop  into  a  slow  canter;  tack.  The  desire  of  acting  with  masses,  during 
an  obstacle  which  a  single  horseman  would  clear  the  campaigns  succeeding  that  of  1807,  became 
without  looking  at  it,  may  break  the  order  and  with  Napoleon  a  sort  of  monomania.  He  in- 
solidity  of  the  line;  and  an  obstacle  easy  to  vented  formations  of  columns  which  were  per- 
dear  for  fresh  horses  will  bring  down  animals  feetly  monstrous,  and  which,  happening  to  be 
that  have  been  trotted  and  galloped  about  with-  succeesfol  in  1809,  were  adhered  to  in  the  later 
out  food  fh)m  early  mommg.  Again,  an  nn-  campaigns,  and  helped  to  lose  him  many  a  battle, 
foreseen  obstacle,  by  stopping  the  advance  and  He  formed  columns  of  whole  divisions  either 
entailing  a  change  of  front  and  formation,  mav  of  infantry  or  of  cavalry,  by  ranging  deployed 
bring  the  whole  line  wiChin  reach  of  the  enemy^a  battalions  and  regiments  one  behind  the  other, 
fiank  attacks.  An  example  of  how  cavalry  This  was  first  tried  with  cavalry  at  Eckmnhl, 
attacks  should  not  be  made,  was  Murat's  great  in  1809,  where  10  regiments  of  cuirassiers 
charge  at  the  battle  of  Leipslc  Heformeali,-  charged  in  column,  2  re^ments  deployed  in 
000  horsemen  into  one  deep  mass,  and  advanced  front,  4  rimilar  lines  fbllowing  at  distances  of 
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aboat  60  ywds.    With   infimtrj.  oolnmnft  of  deetination.'^    The  thin  lines  <rf  in&ntiy  in 

whole  diyisiona,  one  bettalion  deployed  behind  those  days  met  the  cavnlrj  charge  with  M 

the  other,  were  formed  at  Wagram.     Such  confidence  in  the  effect  of  their  fire,  and  indeed 

mancsayres  might  not  he  dangerooa  against  repelled  it  often  enough ;  bnt  where  they  once 

the   slow  and   methodical  Anstriana   of  the  sot  broken,  the  disaster  was  irreparable,  as  st 

time,  bnt  In  every  later  campaign,  and  with  Hohenfriedberg  and   Zomdort     At  praoit, 

m<»«  aotiTe  enemies,  they  ended  in  defeat,  when  the  colnnm  has  replaced  the  line  in  go 

We  hare  seen  what  a  pitiable  end  the  great  many  cases,  the  rak  is  uiat  Infimtry  alwsjs, 

charge  of  Mnrat  at  Wachao,  in  the  same  forma-  where  it  is  practicable,  form  square  to  reeeire 

tion,  came  ta  The  disastrous  issue  of  D'£rlon'8  cavalry.    There  are  indeed  plenty  of  instsnces 

mat  infiintry  attack  at  Waterloo  was  caused  in  modem  wars  where  good  cavalry  hassuipiised 

by  its  being  made  with  this  formation.  With  infuitry  in  line  and  h^  to  fly  from  its  fire ;  but 

cavalry  the  monster  column  appears  eq>ecially  they  form  the  exception.     The  question  now 

fimlty,  as  it  absorbs  the  most  vslnable  resources  is,  whether   cavalry    has  a    iisir   chance  of 

into  one  unwieldy  mass,  which,  once  launched,  breaking  squares  of  infantry.    Opinions  sre 

is  irretrievably  out  of  hand,  and,  whatever  sno-  divided  ;    but  it  appears  to  be  generslly  sd- 

cess  it  may  have  in  front,  is  idways  at  the  mercy  mitted  that,  under  ordinary  ciroumstanees,  a 

of  smaller  bodies  well  in  hand  that  are  thrown  good,  intsct  inCsntry,  not  shattered  by  aitiUeiy 

on  its  flttiks.    With  the  materials  for  one  such  Ire,  stands  a  very  great  chance  against  cavslrj, 

column,  a  second  line  and  one  or  two  reserves  while  with  young  foot  scddiera,  who  have  lost 

might  be  prepared,  die  charges  of  which  might  the  edge  of  their  energy  and  steadinesB  by  a 

nothavesuchan effect  atfirst, but  would oertaiuly  hard  day's  fighting,  by  heavy  losses  and  long 

by  their  repetition  ultimately  obtain  greater  re-  exposure  to  fire,  a  resolute  cavalry  has  tbe  best 

suits  with  smaller  losses.    In  most  services,  in-  of  it.    There  are  exceptions,  soch  as  thechsiige 

deed,  this  charge  in  colnnm  has  either  been  of  the  German  dragoons  at  Garcia  Hemandex 

abandoned,  or  it  has  been  retained  as  a  mere  (i>^  l^^^^X  where  ei^  of  8  squadrons  broke  sn 

theoretical  curiosity,  while  for  all  practical  pur-  intact  Frenoh  square ;  but  aa  a  rule,  a  cavslry 

poses  the  formation  of  large  bodies  of  cavalry  commander  will  not  fiind  it  advisable  to  konch 

IS  made  in  several  lines  at  clisrging  intervals,  his  men  on  such  infantry.    At  Waterloo,  Ke/s 

supporting  and  relieving  each  other  during  a  grand  charges  with  the  mass  <^  the  French  rs- 

prolonged  engagement.     Napoleon,  too,  was  serve  cavalry  on  Wellington's  centre,  oonM  not 

the  first  to  form  his  cavalry  into  masses  of  break  the  English  and  German  squares,  beesnse 

several  divisions,  called  corps  of  cavalry.    As  these  troops,  sheltered  a  good  deal  behind  the 

a  means  of  simplifying  the  transmission  of  com-  crest  of  the  ridge,  had  suffered  very  little  from 

maods  in  a  large  army,  such  an  organization  of  the  preceding  cannonade,  and  were  almost  all 

the  reserve  cavalry  b  eminentiy  necessary ;  but  as  good  as  intact    Such  cfaatvea,  therefore,  sre 

when  mamtiuned  on  the  field  of  battie,  when  adapted  for  the  last  stage  of  a  battle  only,  when 

these  corps  had  to  act  in  a  body,  it  has  never  the  infantry  has  been  a  good  deal  ahattered  sod 

produced  any  adequate  results.    In  fisot,  it  was  exhausted  both  by  actual  engagement  and  by 

one  of  tbe  main  causes  of  that  fanltv  formation  passivity  under  a  concentrated  artillery  fire, 

ofmonstercolumnswhidiwehave  already  men-  And  in  such  cases  they  act  decisively,  ss  at 

tioned.  In  the  present  European  armies,  the  cav-  Borodino  and  Ligny,  espedaily  whea  supported, 

airy  corps  u  generally  retained,  and  in  the  Prus-  as  in  both  these  cases,  by  infantry  reserves.— 

sian,  Russian,  and  Austrian  services,  there  are  We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  various  duties 

even  established  normal  formations  and  general  which  cavalry  may  be  called  npon  to  perform 

rules  for  the  action  of  such  a  corps  on  the  field  of  on  outpost,  patrolling,  and  esoorting  servioe,  An. 

battie^  all  of  which  are  based  on  the  formation  A  few  woros  on  the  general  tactics  of  cavalry, 

of  a  first  and  second  line  and  a  reserve,  together  however,  may  find  a  place.     Infantry  haf- 

with  indications  for  the  placing  of  the  horse  artil-  ing  more  and  more  become  the  midn  stay  of 

lery  attached  to  such  a  body. — We  have  hitherto  batties,  tiie  manoeuvres  of  the  mounted  arm  are 

spoken  of  the  action  <^  cavalry  so  fiur  only  as  necessarily  more  or  less  subordinate  to  those  of 

it  is  directed  agamst  cavalry.    But  one  of  the  the  former.    And  as  modem  tactics  are  founded 

principal  purposes  for  which  this  arm  is  used  in  upon  the  admixture  and  mutual  support  of  the 

iMittie,  in  fret  its  principal  use  now-a-days,  is  its  8  arms,  it  follows  that  for  at  least  a  portion  of 

action  against  inmntry.    We  have  seen  that  in  the  cavalry,  all  independent  action  is  entirely 

the  18th  century  iofimtry,  in  battle,  scarcely  out  of  the  question.    Thus  the  cavalry  of  an 

ever  formed  square  against  cavalry.    It  received  army  is  always  divided  into  %  distinct  bodies : 

tbe  charge  inline,  and  if  the  attack  was  direct-  divisional  cavalry  and  reserve  cavalry.    The 

ed  against  a  fiank,  a  few  companies  wheeled  first  consists  of  horsemen  attached  to  the  vari- 

back,  en  poienee^  to  meet  it     Frederic  the  ous  dSvisbns  and  corps  of  infantiy,  and  under 

Great  instructed  hb  infantry  never  to  form  the  same  commander  with  them.    In  battle,  tts 

square  except  when  an  isolated  battalion  was  office    is   to    seize    any   favorable   moments 

surprised  by  cavalry ;  and  if  in  such  a  case  it  whidi  may  offer  themselves  to  gain  an  advan- 

had  formed  square,  '^  it  may  march  straight  tage,  or  to  disengage  its  own  in^try  when 

against  the  enemy's  horse,  <&ive  them  away,  attacked  by  superior  forces.    Its  action  is  nata- 

and,  never  heeding  their  attacks,  proceed  to  its  rally  limited,  and  ita  strength  is  not  suffioient 
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to  act  any  way  independently.  The  oaralry  of  weeklymarket^areheldintbetotrn.  Itoontainsa 
reserve,  the  mass  of  the  oavdry  with  the  army,  fine  parbh  church,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
acts  in  the  same  subordinate  position  toward  meeting  honses,  a  fever  hospital,  an  infirmary,  a 
the  whole  infantry  of  the  army  aa  the  divisional  royal  endowed  school,  a  county  gaol  and  court- 
cavalry  does  toward  the  infantry  diviaon  to.  house,  barracks,  and  a  public  pleasure-ground, 
which  it  belongs.  Accordingly,  the  xeserve  bequeieUhed  to  the  town  by  the  late  Lady  Fern- 
cavalry  will  be  held  in  hand  till  a  favorable  bam. 

moment  for  a  great  blow  offers  itself^  either  to  OAYANAS,  or  Oabahas,  a  port  of  Cuba,  on 

repel  a  grand  infantry  or  cavafary  attack  of  the  the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  island,  38  m.  8.  W.  of 

enemy,  or  to  execute  a  charge  of  its  own  of  a  Havana;  lat  28°  5'  N.,  long.  82°  66'  W.  It  has 

decisive  nature.    From  what  has  been  stated  a  fine  deep  bay,  capable  of  containing  100  ves- 

above,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  proper  use  of  sels,  and  is  defended  by  a  battery  of  6  guns, 

the  cavalry  of  reserve  is  generally  during  the  lat-  having  in  its  centre  a  martello  tower,  with  1 

ter  stages  of  a  great  battle;  but  then  it  may  be  gun.    The  entrance  to  the  bay  lies  between  2 

and  often  has  been  decisive.    Such  immense  sue-  extensive  reefii.    Some  of  the  most  celebrated 

cesses  as  Seydlitz  obtained  with  his  horse  are  com-  n>ecimen8  of  Havana  cigars  bear  the  name  of 

pletelv  out  of  the  question  now;  but  still,  most  Cabanas. 

great  battles  of  modern  times  have  been  very  ma-  OAVAKILLES,  ABTomo  Joafi,  a  Spanish 
terially  influenced  by  the  part  cavalry  has  played  naturalist,  born  at  Videncia,  Jan.  16, 1746,  died 
in  them.  But  the  great  importance  of  cavalry  in  Madrid,  May,  1804.  Educated  among  the 
lies  in  pursuit  Infantry  supported  by  artiUeiy'  Jesuits,  and  having  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
need  not  despair  against  cavalry  so  long  as  it  profession,  he  was  chosen  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
preserves  its  order  and  steadiness ;  but  once  the  duke  del  Infantado,  Spanish  ambs^ador  in 
broken,  no  matter  by  what  cause,  it  is  a  prey  France,  and  accompanied  them  to  Cans,  where 
to  the  mounted  men  that  are  launched  against  he  remained  for  12  years.  He  became  ao- 
it.  There  is  no  running  away  from  the  horses ;  quainted  with  the  botanist  Jussien,  and  devoting 
even  on  difficult  ground,  good  horsemen  can  his  attention  to  the  study  ofbotany,  he  officiated, 
make  their  wav ;  and  an  energetic  pursuit  of  after  his  return  to  Madrid,  from  1801  to  Uie 
a  beaten  army  by  cavalry  is  always  the  best  and  time  of  hia  death,  as  keeper  of  the  royal  gardens, 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  fall  fruits  of  the  His  works  are  numerous;  among  them  are"  £le- 
victory.  Thus,  whatever  supremacy  in  battles  mentary  Principles ofBotany;'^ a  "Botanical Dis- 
may have  been  gained  by  infantry,  cavalry  still  sertation  on  the  Sida,  and  other  Plants  having  an 
remains  an  indispensable  arm,  and  will  always  affinity  with  it,"  2  vols.  4to.  with  plates;  and  a 
remain  so;  and  now,  as  heretofore,  no  army  "History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia,"  2  vols, 
can  enter  the  lists  with  a  fair  chance  of  sucoesa  Svo. 

unless  it  has  a  cavahy  that  can  both  ride  and  0  AYATINA,  in  music,  a  short  air  without  a 

fight.  repeat,  often  inserted  in  recitative  for  the  pm*- 

CAVAN,  the  sonthemmost  county  of  the  pose  of  affording  an  effective  relie£ 

province  of  Ulster,  Ireland;  area,  747  sq.  m.;  OAYE,  Edwabd,  an  En^h   printer  and 

pop.  in  1861,  174,071.    The  soil  is  wet  and  bookseller,  born  at  Newton,  Warwickshire,  Feb. 

marshy,  but  with  drainage  it  is  rendered  pro-  '  29,  1691,  died  Jan.  10,  1764.    He  is  chiefly 

ducttve.    The  mountainous  districts,  which  in-  known  as  the  founder  of  the  "  Gentleman's 

dude  a  considerable  part  of  the  county,  are  Magazine,"  and  as  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson, 

harren.    Goal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  have  been  who  attended  his  death-bed,  and  wrote  his  life, 

discovered;  marl, foJler^s earth,  potter^s and  brick  The  shop  in  which  he  did  business  stUl  stands 

days  are  always  plentiful.    The  linen  trade  is  at  St.  John's  gate,  Glerkenwell,  London. — Wnr 

carried  on  in  Oavan,  but  not  at  present  to  any  uak,  an  English  scholar  and  divine,  bom  at  Pick- 

S*eat  extent.  Cavan  was  anciently  called  wdl,Leicestershire,Dec.80, 1687,  died  at  Wind- 
reifiae(^r0A»y),  and  was  part  of  the  territory  of  sor  in  Aug.  1718.  He  was  educated  for  the  minis- 
O'Bourke,  the  Irish  chief,  the  seduction  of  try  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  bdd  several 
whose  wife  by  Dermot  MacMurrough  was  the  cures.  He  was  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  who  made 
immediate  cause  of  the  English  invasion.  It  him  canon  of  Windsor.  Having  selected  as  his  res- 
was  first  made  shire-ground  toward  the  close  of  idence  the  quiet  vicarage  of  Isle  worth,  Middlesex, 
the  16th  century.  The  county  was  divided  into  he  devoted  his  life  to  researches  into  the  history 
baronies  among  the  native  possessors,  6  baronies  of  the  church.  He  produced  a  great  number  of 
flailing  to  the  lot  of  the  O'Reilly  family.  The  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  his 
O^Beulys  having  forfeited  their  posseasions  by  *^  lives  of  the  Fathers  "  (Eeelenaatiei)^  ^^  Lives  of 
rebellion  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  Apostles,"  and  *' Primitive  Christianity." 
Oavan  reverted  to  the  British  crown.  It  is  now  His  style  is  concise,  simple,  and  easy,  and  his 
divided  into  8  baronies,  and  returns  2  members  sentiments  so  liberd  that  he  has  been  accused 
to  the  British  parliament. — ^The  county  town,  of  Sodnianism.  A  monument  in  Islington  church 
also  called  Cavan,  is  on  the  Dublin  and  Gal-  marks  his  burial  place. 
way  railway,  86}  m.  from  the  former  dt^.  CAVE,  or  Cavkbk,  a  hollow  place  under 
Fop,  in  1861,  8,264,  beside  several  thousand  la  ground,  generally  with  an  opening  on  the  sur* 
the  poor  houses  and  other  public  establishments,  uce,  or  in  the  face  of  a  rock  or  hilL  The  for- 
Petty  and  quarter  sessions^  annual  fairs,  and  a  mer  term  is  aometimes  applied  to  an  artificial 
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mxeKwtiAcm,  TImm  tobCemBMB  Amnhtn,  and  mort  freqiwpt  fiim  of  CKWfm^  is  tihat  in 
oT  TBriout  form  and  dn,  tonmd  in  Mirij  whieh  there  k  a  soeeearioa  of  aptrtmenU  of 
an  parta  of  the  woiid,  of  futartio  areliitoe-  uriio*  appaaraoea  eoiuiaeCad  with  each  other. 
tore,  dark  aod  ^oony  io  appaaranoe^  aod  TbaaaTcrna  of  Afldek  in  Hungary,  aodAdels- 
oftao  of  anknowtt  aztant,  are  waQ  cakalatad  barg  in  Camiola,  are  among  the  most  remarii- 
to  awakan  tha  corioaity  and  azeita  tha  Ma  in  Eoropa.  Tba  latter  prments  anag- 
inugination.  The  prieeU  of  antiqnitj,  for  tba  nifiaent  and  imponng  q^warance,  omameDt- 
porpoea of  prododng an affMi on  tbamindaof  ed  with  vaat  nnmbere  of  pOlare  of  almost 
tba  ignoraot  popalaoa,  kMsalixed  in  carama  their  tnmaparent  whitenan.  and  gjittering  etalaetites 
falae  divinitiaa.  Tba  miainal  Delphian  oradaa^  haaginip  from  ita  root  Tba  proteoa,  a  strangB 
rerarenoad  br  tha  Oreaka,  and  raaortad  to  bjT  apaoeaofreptOa,  in  ah^ia  between  a  fizanl  and 
the  moDarcbaoftbaaadent  world,  were  dattrar-  an  eel,  is  fonnd  here,  which  lives  indiscrimi- 
edbrai>riestaaaaeatadatthamoathofaeaTa,  natalym  air  or  water,  on  the  rode  or  in  mad,  and 
who  pratanded  to  be  inspired  with  a  knowledge  to  whkfa  tha  presence  of  light  is  aitiiely  anne- 
of  Ihtare  eyantsL  Tba  primitiTa  inhabitants  of  eeaaary.  Homboldt  givea  an  interesting  account 
northern  Earopa  aelectad  oares  as  iqppropriata    ofthecaTeof  Gnadiaro  in  Yenecnda,  named  for 

EUce§  for  their  barbarons  ritea.    Among  these    a  species  of  noctnraal  birds  which  make  it 
\  Thor's  cava,  in  the  limestone  district  of  Der*    their  abode,  among  the  most  iaacceaslble  pre 
bTshire,  as  Darwin  describes  it:  cipices  of  the  monntains,  the  entrance  being 

Tbt  Mood  witwa  iwann  of  siawMeTOofc  throngfa  a  deep  rarine.    F<^wing  the  eonrse 

(Greater  ose  has  been  made  of  caverns  in  India    of  the  subterranean  stream,  he  focmdthebanb, 
than  elsewhere  for  reliaioos  porposes,  and  at  Ete-    to  his  anrprise,  adorned  for  the  distance  of  tdxdj 
phanta,8a]8ette,and£&onLDeanttfbl  temples  are    yards  with  a  Inxoriant  growth  of  trees  and 
eonstrncted,  as  is  snppoaed,  from  natoral  open-    plants.    The  damor  of  the  birds,  which  con- 
ings  in  the  rocks.    At  an  early  period,  before    gregate  here  in  vast  nnmbera,  made  the  dark 
the  art  of  building  was  practised,  the  inhaU-    and  gloomy  recesses  of  the  care  fri^tfol  with 
tants  of  the  earth  probably  dwelt  in  caves,  and    their  hoarse  discordant  notes,  which  so  appalled 
they  are  naed  aa  habitations,  dnringthe  winter,    the  Indian  gnides,  that  they  refosed  to  proceed, 
at  this  day  in  some  countries.    The  ancient    and  Humboldt  was  thus  compelled  to  retrace 
city  of  Petra  consists  of  artificial  caves  cut  in    bis  stqMi    A  singular  atmospheric  phraomenon 
the  sandstone  rock,  which  might  have  served  as    in  connection  with  some  caves  baa  been  ob- 
dwellinga.    We  read  in  Genesis  xix.  that  Lot    eerved,  and  has  attracted  tfae  attention  of  sden- 
**  dwelt  in  a  cave,  be  and  his  two  danghters.**    tific  men.    A  blast  of  cold  air  ponrs  through 
The  practice  of  burying  the  dead  in  caves  seems    the  opening,  so  strong  in  severnl  instances  as 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  catacombs.  Nearly  all    to  eztmguidi  a  candle.    When  the  temperatare 
the  great  caves  of  the  world  are  in  limestone    without  is  higher  than  that  within  the  care,  the 
rocks,  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  the  pri-    current  of  air  sets  out,  and  when  the  rererse  is 
mary  formations^  these  rocka  being  of  lunited    the  case  the  current  is  reversed.    Bnt  if  the 
extent,  the  caves,  though  numerous,  are  smidL    prevailing  current  is  outward,  it  is  probabi/  ov- 
They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  water,    ing  to  air  carried  into  the  cave  by  ftllioi^  vater, 
which,  running  in  little  streams  through  tiie    and  set  free  aa  this  dashes  over  the  rodb  in  its 
strata,  and  carrying  with  it  carbonic  acid  gas    course.  On  this  prindple  the  blowing  machine 
(by  which  limestone  is  rendered  soluble),  par-    called  the  ventilateurm  ffar^  is  eonstrncted, 
tides  of  the  rock  are  taken  up  and  removed,    for  furnishing  supplies  of  air  for  mechonical  par- 
Thus  the  rock  is  hollowed  out  more  rapidly  than    poses.    (See  Blowing  MAomNss.^    SirBoderic 
others  of  a  softer  nature  are  excavated  br  any    Murdiison,  making  some  geological  research^ 
mechanical  action ;  and  tfae  work  goes  silently    in  Russia,  met  with  a  freezing  cave  near  Setski, 
and  steadily  on  through  long  geological  periods,    which  is  destitute  of  ice  in  the  winter,  but  is  ps^ 
until  subterranean  passages  of  wondetfnl  beauty    Ually  fiUed  with  it  during  the  summer.   Car- 
and  extent  are  formed.    In  Sweden  and  Nor-    erns  in  various  parts  of  Uie  world  yield  nitre, 
way  the  granite  presents  caves  of  extraordinary    which  is  found  incrast^  upon  their  walla.  It 
size;  that  of  Marienstadt,  which  has  been  only    is  detached  with  picks,   and  is  abundant  m 
partially  explored,  is  most  prominent    In  the    Kentucky;     this    state    frimished    fh)m  ib 
neighborhood  of  Quito  caverns  are  found  in    caves  a  large  portion  of  tiie  nitre  coDSonied  m 
modem  porphyry,  and  in  the  Isle  of  France  la    the  United  States  during  the  last  war  witA 
lava.    In  tfae  lava  of  Iceland  ia  one  cxf  enormous    England.  The  interiors  of  many  European  oavefl 
extent,  that  of  Gurtshellir,  40  feet  in  height,  60    present  another  feature  of  interest  and  u^ 
in  breadth,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  length.    Hum-    portance,  vix.,  the  bonea  of  extinct  epeciea  « 
boldt  has  fbmiahed  a  great  amount  of  informa-    animals,  on  which  account  they  have  been  some- 
tion  respectinff  the  cavitiea  in  the  earth's  sur-    times  called  bone  caverns.  Dr.  Buokland,  exam- 
face,  their  differences  in  form  and  origin.    He    ining  a  cave  discovered  in  18fil,  at  Eirkdal^ 
divides  them  into  8  distinct  classes.    The  Ist    in  Yoricshire,  found  an  immense  quantity  (» 
appear  in  the  form  of  cracks  or  fissures,  having    bones,  some  of  them  in  a  good  state  of  preaerra^ 
only  one  opening,  and  penetrating  fiir  into  the    tion.    The  animals  to  which  they  belonged  were 
mountain.    The  2d  are  distingniahodfrom  these    the  bear,  tiger,  lion,  hippopotamua,  and  many 
by  reaching  the  daylight  at  both  ends.    The  8d,    others;  those  of  tha  hyena  were  most  abund- 
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ant;  all  were  of  extinct  spedes.     It  is  Bnp-  prooeedings,  in  order  to  allow  an  interested 

posed  tbat  the  Kirkdale  oave  was  for  ihanj  party  an  opportunity  to  contest  the  application 

Tears  a  den  Inhabited  by  hyenaa,  some  great  aboat  to  be  made. 

inandation  at  last  destroying  the  whole  race.  OAYEDONE,  Jacopo,  an  Italian  painter, 

Homan  bones  have  sometimes  been  found  in  bom  in  Saasuolo,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  in 

these  receptacles^  but  this  may  be  explained  by  1677,  died  in  Bologna  in  1660.    He  was  a  pupil 

the  common  practice  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  of  Ajinibale  Garracci.    His  best  works  are  tne 

bury  their  dead  in  such  repositories,  and  by  "  St.  Alo,'Vin  the  church  of  the  Mendicanti  at 

the  fiict  that  very  many  of  these  caverns,  as  Bologna,  the  ''*'  Adoration  of  the  Magi.'*  the 

has  been  stated  above,  have  been  occupied  as  ^^Four  I>octor8,"  and  the  '^  Last  Supper.'^    Out 

dwellings  by  ancient  and  barbarous  nations. —  of  Italy  he  is  foquently  mistaken  for  Annibale 

The  largest  known  cave  in  the  world  la  the  CarraccL 

Mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky.  It  is  ^tuated  in  CAVENDISH,  Hxznnr,  an  English  philoso- 
Edraondson  co.,  near  Green  river,  130  m.  S.S.  pher,  born  at  Nice,  Oct.  10,  1731  (during  a 
W.  of  Lenngton,  on  the  road  to  Nashville.  Ac-  visit  of  his  mother.  Lady  Charles  Cavendish), 
cording  to  the  statements  of  explorers,  it  has  diedinLondon,  Feb.24, 1810.  He  was  a  gentle- 
been  penetrated  to  tlie  distance  of  10  m.,  hot  man  of  great  wealth,  and  a  man  of  high  attain- 
these  are  probably  exaggerated,  as  the  wind-  menta  in  chemistry  and  in  general  physics.  He 
ings  of  the  cave  are  so  tortuous,  and  the  pro-  was  the  discoverer  of  the  composition  of  water 
gress  of  travellers  so  much  obstructed,  and  ne-  and  of  nitric  add,  and  proved  that  the  electric 
cessarUy  very  slow,  that  they  may  be  easily  de-  spark  will  generate  nitric  add  from  common 
ceived  in  this  respect  Stalactites  of  gigantic  air.  He  measured  the  density  of  the  earth  by 
rize  and  fantastic  form  are  seen  here,  though  direct  comparison  with  balls  of  lead,  and  inn 
none  so  brilliant  and  beautiful  as  adorn  the  in-  proved  the  modes  of  dividing  astronomical  in- 
teriors of  many  other  oaves.  Nitre  abounds,  struments.  His  highest  glory  consists  in  his 
A  river  navigable  by  boats  affords  a  novel  being  the  first  chemical  experimenter  and  dis- 
means  for  exploring  these  subterranean  r^  coverer  in  many  important  branches  of  that 
cesses.  Few  forms  of  life  are  found  within  science.  His  writings  may  be  idl  found  in  the 
this  cave.  Bats  and  rats  are  abundant)  and  *^  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1766, '67, 71, 
there  are  several  spedes  of  insects.  Two  vane-  '73,  '76,  '77,  '83,  '84,  '86,  '86,  '88,  '90,  '92,  '98, 
ties  of  fi^  onlv  have  been  observed :  one  of  these  and  1809.  Distinguished  in  science  for  the  ao- 
is  the  eyeless  nsh ;  the  other,  though  with  eyes,  is  curacy  of  his  experiments,  the  largaiess  of  his 
entirely  blind.  After  the  Mammoth  oave,  that  views,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  discoveries,  he 
most  wcnlhy  of  notice  in  the  United  States,  is  was  no  less  distinguished  in  private  life  for  the 
Weir's  cave,  named  for  its  discoverer.  It  is  situ-  excellence  of  his  character,  the  regularity  and 
ated  in  the  co.  of  Augusta,  near  Port  Republic,  simplicity  of  liis  habits,  and  his  in>arality  to- 
17  m.  N.  £.  of  Staunton,  Va.  Though  inferior  in  ward  other  men  of  sdence. 
size  to  the  Mammoth  cave,  being  but  2,000  feet  CAVENDISH,  or  CAin>iaH,  Thoicas,  an  Eng- 
in  length,  its  rare  beauty  ha^given  to  it  an  almost  lish  navigator  of  the  16th  century.  He  waa 
equal  celebrity.  Its  spacious  apartments,  extend-  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  estate,  residing 
ing  to  the  distance  of  i  m.,  adorned  with  thehr  at  Trimley  St.  Martin  in  Suffolk,  inherited  his 
brilliant  stalactites,  are  said  to  equal  the  enchant-  fitther's  property,  but  becoming  light  in  purse 
ed  paUces  described  in  eastern  story.  A  cave  by  living  at  court,  he  engaged  in  a  predatory 
has  recently  been  discovered  in  Marion  co.,  excur^on  agamst  the  Spanish  American  colo- 
Mo.,  which  promises  to  rival  all  others  in  nies,  fitting  out  8  vesseliB  respectively  of  120, 
extent  and  beauty.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  60,  and  40  tons.  This  expedition  started  July 
the  Biff  Sdtpetre  cave.  Large  chambers  and  21, 1586,  and  entered  the  straits  of  Magellan 
long  gfuleries  succeed  each  other;  their  height  Jan.  6,  1587.  They  were  88  dajrs  in  dearing 
var3ringfromlOOto80feet.  The  dropping  water  the  straits,  spending  some  time  in  examining 
has  formed  the  most  beautiful  stalactites,  and  the  the  coast.  On  the  Padfic  ocean  shore  they 
ceiling  is  decorated  vrith  groups  of  spar  in  a  burnt  Payta,  Acapulco,  and  other  towns,  and 
variety  of  figures.  A  number  of  caves  have  finally  captured  the  Spanish  galleon,  the  St. 
been  described  in  New  York.  The  most  in-  Anna,  a  vessel  of  700  tons,  loaded  with  a 
teresting  of  these  is  Ball's  cave  at  Schoharie,  valuaole  caigo,  and  122,000  Spanish  doUars. 
It  has  been  explored  about  I  of  a  mile.  Sta^  Satisfied  with  this  golden  success,  Cavendish 
lactitesand  stalagmites  have  been  found  in  it  of  started  fh>m  .California,  crossed  the  Padfic  to 
the  purest  white.  It  contains  2  Likes,  the  sur-  the  Ladrone  idands,  through  the  Indian  archi- 
fiEice  of  the  one  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pelago  and  straits  of  Java,  around  the  cape  of 
other.  ^  Good  Hope,  reaching  En^aad  Sept  9,  1588. 
CAVEAT  (Lat  eaoer^j  to  beware),  a  formal  In  Aug.  1591  he  started  again,  but  he  experi- 
Dotice  or  caution  given  by  a  party  in  interest  enced  bad  weather  and  dckness,  his  crew  grew 
to  a  court,  judge,  or  public  officer  against  the  mutinous,  and  he  died  either  on  the  coast  of 
performance  of  certain  acts,  such  as  permitting  South  America,  or  on  his  way  home,  in  1698. 
a  will  to  be  proved,  granting  letters  of  ad-  CAV£RY,orCAwxBT(anc.  ^Aa20nf),ariver 
ministration,  or  patents  for  inventions,  or  for  of  southern  India,  rises  in  the  British  district  of 
lands.    Its  object  and  effect  are  to  staj  the  Gooxg,among  the  Coorg  hills,  near  the  coast  of 
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ICalfllMr,  4,000  feet  iboTetlieleTd  of  the  tea,  in  padccd  in  k^gs  Cor  aile.    An  inferior  kind  is 

kt  IS^*  85'  K^  long;.  75*  84'  K    It  flows  in  a  made  into  nuJl  tliin  cakes..  It  is  much  used 

Gtrcuitous  coarse  8.  £^  diTiding  in  the  rictnitj  dnriog  seasons  of  f«t  in  Italy  and  Russia,  being 

of  Tricbinopd J  into  sereral  branches  (the  prin-  eaten  on  bread  with  oil  and  vinegar, 

dpal  of  wnich  is  the  Coleroon  rirer,  93  m.  CAVIT£,  a  province  of  Uie  ishund  of  Liuod, 

lo^),  which  descend  in  separate  feDs  of  SOO  and  one  of  the  85  whidi  constitcte  the  Spanish 

and  800  feet,  and  enter  the  sea  by  nnroerons  Pbilippinea.     It  is  boimded  K.  by  Taado,  of 

months  in  the  proTince  of  Tsi^loro.     At  Sisa-  which  Manila  u  the  capital,  £.  by  Lagnna  de 

nnnnndram  one  branch  of  it  is  croaied  by  Bay,  8.  by  Batsngan,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of 

a  bridge  1,000  feet  in  length  and  88  feet  in  Manila.    Area489  sq.  m.;  pop.  185,000.   Tin 

height,  which  was  erected  in  1880.    The  prin-  province  has  a  fertile  soil,  which  is  wcJl  ini- 

cipal  tribataries  of  the  Cavery  are  the  Hennn-  gated  by  the  nomerons  streama  whidi  flow 

vntty,  the  Lechman-Teert  the  Cnbbany,  the  from  tho  dooes  of  the  southern  Cordillena, 

Shimska,  the  Arknvati,theBhowam,theMoyel,  which  extend  throng  tiie  western  portion, 

the  Ambrawntty,  and  many  other  less  important  Its  chief  prodncte  are  rice,  coffee,  P^PP^«  o^coi, 

rivers.    In  connection  witii  the  branches  of  the  and  hemp,  which  are  largdy  e^K>rted.  Abic^ 

Cavery,  extensive   systems  of    irrigatioo,  by  degree  of  dvilixation  exists  among  the  mixed 

meansof  canab  and  embankments,  hnve  been  races  which  hnve  come  from  all  parts  of  Ln- 

recently  oonstmcted,  the  eflEbcts  of  which  have  am  and  the  Philippines  to  people  this  province, 

been  to  render  Tanjore  one  of  the  most  fertile  In  the  district  cf  Msrigondo,  near  the  S.  W. 

provinces  of  the  preeidflncy  of  Madraa.     The  extremity  of  the  province,  there  is  a  native 

whole  coarse  of  the  Cavery  is  abont  470  m.,  Christian  settlement,  established  by  natives  of 

and  it  is  navigable  only  for  small  boats.    The  the  Molnccas,  who  accompanied  the  PortogneM 

craft  in  use  are  circnlar  baskets,  from  9  to  14  Jesuit  misBionaries  that  w«^e  expelled  from 

feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  bnffalo  leather.  Amboyna  and  Ternate  in  1658.     There  ire 

In  these  produce  is  brongfat  down  the  river,  about  7,000  Chinese  mestixoe,  who  are  the 

bat  as  the  violence  of  the  stream  makes  npwara  only  pagans  in  the  province. — The  new  town 

navigation  impossible,  they  are  taken  to  piecea  of  this  name  contains  the  great  naval  anenslof 

and  the  leather  taken  back  on  the  heads  of  the  Manila^  which  has  been  rendered  by  fortifics- 

crew.  tiona  a  place  of  great  strength.    It  is  aboat  15 

CAVEBTPAUE,  or  Cauvkbtpattk,  a  town  m.  distant  fix>m  the  dty  of  Manila,  with  which 

of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  it  is  connected  bv  an  excellent  military  road. 

district  of  N.  Arcot,  on  the  road  from  Madras  A  low  tongoe  of  land  running  for  aboat  5  m. 

to  Aroot,  lat  12*"  54'  K.,  long.  79^  W  £.    A  into  the  bay  of  MwUa,  shdters  the  harbor  of 

victory  was  gained  hero  by  the  British  over  the  Cavit6  fix>m  every  wind  except  the  N.  £.   The 

French  and  their  allies  in  1754.    The  town  is  a  anchorage  is  good  and  secure  at  all  Beseons 

poor  and  meanly  built  place,  but  contains  a  tank  except  during  the  changes  of  the  moDsooDs, 

8  m.  long  and  S  m.  broad,  which  is  perlu^M  the  when  the  destructive  typhoon  talras  place.   lo 

finest  work  constructed  for  irrigation  through-  1881,  during  one  of  these  terrific  wind  storms, 

out  southern  India.  a  Spanish  sloop  of  war  of  600  tons  burden  was 

CAVI,  a  picturesque  Italian  town,  on  the  driven  from  ita  an<^orage,  and  cast  upon  the 

slopes  of  the  Monte  di  Mentoralla,  in  the  Pon-  ramparts  of  the  town.    'Die  pi^idation  of  the 

tifical  States,  8  m.  from  Paleatrina;  pop.  about  town,  outside  of  the   government  estshlidi- 

8,000.    It  was  built  by  the  Colonnas,  who  bdd  ments,  does  not  exceed  8,000  persons.    The  old 

it  as  early  as  the  11th  century,  and  is  memora-  town,  or  Cavit6  el  Yi^o,  is  situated  4  m.  &  of 

ble  for  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  here  in  1567  the  arsenal,  and  contains  10,000  iidiabitaDts; 

between  the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  Carafi!escbi.  CAVOLINI,  Fdlifpo,  in  Latin  Caulixub,  an 

On  the  andent  road,  which  was  probably  the  Italian  naturalist,  professor  of  xoology  in  ^ 

line  of  communication  between  Palestrina  and  university  of  Naples,  bom  in  Naples  in  1756, 

Anagni,  is  the  battle-field  on  which  0.  Aquilins  died  there  Maroh  85,  1810.    He  was  educated 

TuscuB  defeated  the  Hemid,  487  B.  0.  as  a  kwyer,  but  also  studied  phydcs  and  cbem- 

CA  VIANA,  an  island  of  Brazil,  85  m.  long  istry,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ms- 

and  80  m.  wide.    It  lies  in  the  N.  mouth  of  the  rine  polypi,  in  which  he  soon  became  iarooua 

Amazon,  under  the  equator ;  is  level,  fertile,  He  lost  his  property  by  the  French  invasion  « 

and  well  stocked  with  cattle.    The  small  town  1806,  but  was  recompensed  by  being  elected 

of  Roberdello  is  on  its  S.  £.  side.  professor  of  natural  history  and  member  of  the 

CAVIARE,  a  kind  of  food  prepared  fh>m  the  academy  of  sdences.    Soon  afterward  be  died 

roes  of  large  fish,  espedally  the  sturgeon.    It  of  fever,  caused  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat, 

is  chiefly  made  in  Russia,  which  country  mo-  CAVOUR,  Camillo  di,  count,  a  Sardinian 

nopolizes  this  branch  of  commerce.     From  statesman,  b<»n  in  Turin,  July  14, 1809,  and  nov 

Astrakhan  alone,  80,000  bbls.  have  been  ex-  (1858)    president   of   the   coundi  of  mim- 

ported  in  a  single  year.    The  process  <^  manu*  ters,  minister  for  foreign  aflfairs,  and  finanoe 

facturing  consists  in  thoroughly  cleaning  the  minister,  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of 

roe  from  its  membranes  and  rubbins  it  in  the  Sardinia.    His  father  was  ennobled  by  the  late 

hand  to  a  fine  pulp.    Salt  is  then  welTmixed  in,  king  Charles  Albert,  and  left  him  a  consid- 

and  the  liquor  pressed  out.   It  is  next  dried  uid  erabk  fortunei  acquired  by  trade.    He  fiiw 
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became  known  in  pnblio  life  in  1847  as  one  of  ian  statesmen,  and  that  to  him  more  than  to 
the  founders  of  and  contribators  to  II  JSisoT"  any  other  individual  are  Sardinia  and  Italy  in- 
gimento,  a  journal  of  liberal  politics.  Count  debted  for  the  successful  institution  of  parlia- 
Oavour  superintended  the  politico-economical  mentary  government,  religious  liberty,  and  an 
department  of  this  paper,  and  gave  it  a  strong  unshackled  press  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps, 
bias  in  favor  of  free  trade.  He  entered  the  In  Aug.  1858,  the  Sardinian  minister  had  an  in- 
Sardinian  chamber  of  deputies  in  1849,  and  terview  with  the  Prussian  premier  at  Baden, 
took  his  seat  among  the  members  of  the  moder-  which  was  supposed  to  augur  well  for  the  fu- 
ate  opposition.  On  the  death  of  Santa  Rosa,  turo  understanding  between  the  two  countries, 
minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  these  and  in  August  he  attended  the  f&tes  at  Cher- 
portfolios  were  conferred  upon  Count  Cavonr,  bourg. 

to  which  in  1851  was  added  the  department  of  CAYY,  a  mammal  of  the  order  rodentia^ 
the  finances.  In  1852  he  succeeded  the  marquis  iScunily  hystrieida^  sub-family  comnia  (Water- 
d'Azeglio  as  president  of  the  council,  an  office  -house),  and  genera  dolichotis  and  ccwiei.  This 
which  he  has  filled  ever  since,  with  the  excep-  sub-family  is  exclusively  South  American ;  the 
tion  of  a  short  period  of  retirement  in  1855.  molar  teeth  are  }:|,  wi&ont  roots,  those  of  the 
He  obtained  a  European  reputation  by  the  upper  Jaw  converging  and  nearly  meeting  in 
course  he  took  in  opposing  the  pope  and  the  front,  incisors  short,  4  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and 
ultramontanes  at  home,  and  in  joining  France,  only  8  on  the  hind,  and  (what  is  ezceptionid  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Turkey  against  Russia.  The  rodents)  without  clavicles;  they  do  not  use  the 
manifesto  of  Sardinia  on  this  occasion  was  fore  feet  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth.  The 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  Count  Cavour  (Jan.  cavies  have  been  generally  associated  with  the 
10,  1855^.  In  conjunction  with  the  marquis  agoutis,  and  classed  under  the  section  nibungu- 
Yillamanna,  he  represented  Sardinia  in  the  2c»toofIlliger,  erroneously  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
peace  conferences  held  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of  Waterhouse,  though  the  two  groups  approach 
1856.  During  the  sittings  of  this  conference,  he  each  other  in  many  respects,  as  in  having  the 
took  occasion  to  protest  against  the  continued  same  number  of  toes,  and  in  being  almost  or 
occupation  of  the  pontifical  states  by  foreign  entirely  destitute  of  a  tail.  In  eome  members 
troops,  and  torepresent  the  necessity  of  inducing  of  the  sub-fimiily,  and  probably  in  all,  the 
the  king  of  Naples  to  moderate  his  f^stem  of  gov-  fauoes,  or  entrance  to  the  throat,  form  a  fun- 
ernment  Not  less  famous  did  he  become  from  nd-eliaped  cavity',  opening  backward  into  the 
the  part  he  took  in  carrying  through  the  Sar-  pharynx  by  a  small  aperture  capable  of  admit- 
dinian  parliament  the  measure  for  suppressing  ting  only  very  finely  chewed  food;  by  the  ac- 
convents  and  monasteries,  and  secularizing  tion  of  the  muscles  this  conical  cavity  is  made 
their  estates,  which  drew  down  upon  him,  and  to  pass  over  the  epiglottis,  preventing  the  en- 
all  who  participated  in  the  enactment  and  eze-  trance  of  the  food  into  the  windpipe ;  the 
cution  of  this  statute,  the  m%]or  ezcommunica-  stomach  is  simple,  but  Hie  csdcum  is  large  and 
tion  of  the  pope,  and  the  hostility  of  a  large  complicated.  The  molar  teeth  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Sardinian  cler^  and  their  jaw  have  ihe  entering  fold  of  enamel  on  the 
supporters  in  parliament.  Despite  the  warm  mner  side,  while  in  the  lower  it  is  on  the  outer 
opposition  of  many  powerful  interests  which  side ;  the  palatio  portion  of  the  skull  in  front 
his  reforming  tendencies  have  ofiended,  the  of  tiiem  is  much  contracted,  and  between  them 
ministry  of  Count  Cavour  has  been  sustained  triangular,  the  posterior  emargination  being 
by  the  masses  of  the  people.  After  the  at*  very  deep,  and  exposing  the  anterior  sphenoid 
tempt  upon  the  life  of  the  emperor  of  the  bone;  in  the  lower  jaw  a  well-marked  ridge 
French  (Jan.  14,  1858),  Count  Cavour  ao-  extends  along  the  outer  side  fh>m  the  1st  mo- 
oeded  to  the  requests  of  the  French  minister  lar,  at  first  horizontally  backward,  but  after- 
of  foreign  afiairs,  and  proposed  and  carried  wiu^  curving  upward  to  the  condyloid  i)ortion, 
through  the  legislature  an  act  in  reference  distinguishing  them  from  all  other  rodents; 
to  political  refhgees  and  conspirators  against  the  condyle  is  but  little  elevated  above  the 
the  life  of  foreign  sovereigns,  which  was  de-  crowns  of  the  molars,  and  the  coronoid  process 
nounced  by  the  democratic  members  of  the  is  extremely  smdl,  in  this  and  other  particulars 
Sardinian  chamber  of  deputies.  The  act  con«  resembling  the  tailless  hares  (lagamys).  The 
oeded  a  special  jury  of  200,  to  be  designated  by  genus  doliehoti$  (Desm.)  is  characterized  by 
the  mayor  and  municipal  council  of  the  town  long  limbs ;  ears  half  as  long  as  the  head, 
in  whidi  the  court  of  appeal  is  established,  for  pointed^  broad  at  the  base ;  tail  very  short, 
the  trial  of  conspirators  against  foreign  poten«  and  curved  npward ;  metatarsus  clothed  with 
tates.  Cn  the  various  questions  which  have  hairs  anteriorly,  posteriorly  with  the  heel 
arisen  between  the  contracting  parties  eon«  naked;  molars  small,  the  8  front  iroper  and 
earning  the  construction  of  the  European  treaty  the  8  posterior  lower  divided  by  folds  of  ena- 
of  peace  of  1856,  and  concerning  the  settlement  mel  into  2  equal  lobes,  the  last  upper  and  the 
of  the  Danubian  principalities,  the  ministry  of  front  lower  being  8-lobed.  The  long  legs, 
Count  Cavour  have  supported  French  views,  and  large  ears,  and  distinct  tail  distinguish  this 
have  uniformly  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  from  the  genus  ciniaj  of  which  the  Guinea  pig 
the  policy  of  Austria.  The  admirers  of  Count  is  a  well-known  example.  The  cavies  approach 
Cavour  daim  that  he  is  the  first  of  living  Ital-  the  hares  in  their  oomparatively  short  incisor 
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teeth,  the  imperfect  oonditSon  of  the  pelate  be-  brown,  below  to  jeHowiah  white ;  it  inhabits 
fore  alladed  to,  the  narrow  bodies  of  the  sphe*  BraaL  8ome  of  its  varieties  are  of  a  rieh 
noid  bones,  and  the  small  brain  cavit j ;  the  nifooa-brown  color.  8pix*s  cavy  (C,  Sp^ 
skoll,  however,  is  not  so  large  in  its  focial  por-  Wagler)  inhabits  Brazil  from  Rio  Janeiro  to 
tion,  and  is  more  depressed,  with  much  smaller  the  Amazon;  the  general  color  is  gray,  with  a 
inoisLve  openinffs.  ITniting  the  2  groops  of  the  tinge  of  brown  on  the  back ;  the  space  between 
tme  cavies  and  the  hares,  conies  the  tjpical  the  eye  and  ear,  a  patch  behind  the  ear^  and 
species  of  the  genus  doliehoU$^  the  Pata^onian  the  lower  parts,  white ;  the  incisora  ydlow. 
cayy  (D.  patach^micay  Bhaw).  This  animal  is  It  is  laiger  than  the  Guinea  pig,  with  ihorter 
from  H  to  8  feet  in  length,  about  18  inches  and  aotto'  fur.  The  Bdivian  cavy  {C.  Bolm- 
high  at  the  shoulders,  weighing  from  20  to  80  emii^  Waterh.)  inhabits  the  elevated  regions  of 
lbs.  when  full  grown.  It  inhabits  the  desert  Bolivia;  the  hicisors  are  cnmnge  yeOow;  gen- 
and  gravelly  plains  of  Patagonia,  from  about  eral  color  of  the  fhr  gray,  with  a  faint  yeUow 
48^""  8.  to  87^*'  8.,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  tinge ;  throat,  abdomen,  and  feet  whitish.  It 
extending  into  1a  Plata  as  far  as  Mendoza,  88^°  ranly  eiEoeeds  10  inches  in  length.  8ome  of 
8.  The  fur  is  dense  and  cria>,  gray  on  the  up-  the  lofty  plains  of  tiie  Andes  are  so  undmBined 
per  parts  of  the  head  and  body,  yellowish  by  the  burrows  of  these  animals,  that  erary 
rusty  on  the  sides;  chin,  throat,  and  abdomen  step  of  a  horse  is  attended  with  danger.  It  is 
white;  rump  black,  with  a  broad  white  band  vei^  shy.  The  southern  cavy  {C.  anutraliij 
immediately  above  the  t«l;  limbs  rusty  yel-  Is.  Geo£)  is  found  in  Patagonia  from  the 
low,  but  grayish  in  fhmt  It  lives  in  burrows,  straits  of  Magellan  to  the  89th  deg.  of  8.  lat. 
but  wanders  occasionally  to  great  distances  The  incisors  are  white ;  the  fur  soft  and  of  a 
from  home  in  parties  of  2  or  8 ;  it  runs  much  light  grayish  color ;  the  eye  edged  with  white, 
like  the  rabbit,  though  not  very  fast;  it  sel*  and  a  spot  of  this  color  behind  the  ear.  It  it 
dom  squats  like  the  hare, is  very  shy,  and  feeds  about  9  inches  long,  and  is  very  tame;  it  lires 
by  day;  the  eyes  are  protected  from  the  sun  in  families,  digging  burrows  in  sandy  hills  oTer- 
by  well-developed  lashes ;  it  produces  2  young  grown  with  bmdkes ;  its  food  consists  of  seeds 
at  a  birth,  in  its  burrow ;  its  flesh  is  white,  but  and  sreen  herbage,  and  it  has  been  seen  to 
dry  and  tasteless.  It  has  been  generally  mis-  ascend  trees  to  ffA  on  their  fruits.  It  may  be 
taken  by  travellers  for  a  hare,  which  it  resem-  distingnished  from  all  others  of  the  group  by 
bles  in  its  legs,  ears,  and  tail ;  the  head  is  large,  the  shortness  of  the  head,  and  the  comparative 
terminating  in  a  blunt  muzzle  clothed  with  length  of  the  tarsi.  Numerous  remains  of 
hair?;  the  upper  lip  is  slightly  notched;  the  fossil  cavies  have  been  foand  in  the  dUaTisl 
mustaches  are  very  long  and  black.  The  strata  of  Brazil;  IL  Lund  has  described  i 
genus  eaoia  (Klein)  is  characterized  by  short  species  from  the  caverns  of  that  country, 
limbs  and  ears,  by  feet  naked  beneath,  by  mo-  CAWDOR,  or  Oaii>kr,  a  psrish  of  Soothtnd. 
lars  nearlv  of  equal  size,  each  with  2  principal  mostly  in  the  county  of  Nairn,  with  a  smsll 
lobes.  The  genus  presents  2  modificatitms  of  section  in  Inverness,  pop.  1,SOO,  area  4  sq.  m^ 
the  molars :  in  one,  the  lobes  are  nearly  equal,  noted  fbr  the  remains  of  Oawdor  castle,  a  strong 
and  the  hinder  lobe  of  the  upper  series  has  no  feudal  fortress  of  the  16tli  century,  in  which 
distinct  indenting  fold  of  enamel ;  for  this  F.  tradition  asf«rts  that  King  Duncan  was  miu> 
Ouvier  has  instituted  the  genus  eerodon,  which  dered  by  Macbeth,  tJiane  of  Oawdor,  as  narratr 
Waterhouse  retains  as  a  sub-genus;  in  the  ed  by  Shakespeare.  That  event,  however,  took 
other  (containing  the  Guinea  pig),  the  hinder  place  in  the  11th  century.  Lord  Lovatlayloog 
lobe  is  the  larger,  and  in  the  upper  series  concealed  in  this  castle  after  the  Scottish  re- 
has  a  deep  indenting  fbld  of  enamel  on  the  hellion. 

outer   side,  and  the   corresponding  half  of        OAWNPORE,  Oawfpoob,  or  OArHPOBB,  t 

the  lower  moLir  with  a  deep  fold  on  the  inner  dmtrict  of  Britisih  India,  under  the  lieat.-gov. 

side.    The  following  species  belong  to  the  sub-  ot  Uie  N.  W.  provinces,  bounded  N.  £.  by  the 

Senus  eerod<m;  those  of  eavia  proper  will  be  Ganges,  which  separates  it  from  Oude,  and  S.  W. 

escribed  under  Guinxa.  Pio.    The  rock  cavy  by  the  Jumna,  which  divides  it  fh>m  Bondel- 

(0.  rupestrii,  Pr.  Max.)  inhabits  the  rocky  dis-  cund.    Area,  2,887  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1853, 1,17V 

tricts  of  the  interior  of  Brazil,  in  the  higher  666,  of  whom  over  1,000,000  were  Hindoos, 

parts  of  the  river  courses.    The  nails  are  short,  Tbe  chief  productions  are  cotton,  sugar,  whest, 

obtuse,  and  projecting  from  large  fieahy  pads ;  barley,  maize,  pulse,  tobacco,  oil-seeds,  and  po- 

the  soft  far  is  of  a  myiah  color,  with  a  rufous  tatoes.    Schools  are  numerous,  good  rosds  trar- 

tint  on  the  back;  lower  parts  white,  with  a  erse  the  whole  district,  and  the  great  £s^'^ 

pale  ochreous-yellow   tint  on  the  abdomen;  dian  railway  will  pass  through  it    It  wss  ceded 

fore  legs  whitish  with  a  rufous  tinge,  hind  legs  to  the  East  India  company  in  1801  by  the 

chestnut  red  behind.    The  length  is  about  14  nawaub  of  Oude.— Oawkpori,  the  prindpsl 

inches,  and  it  stands  higher  than  most  cavies.  town  of  the  district,  is  situated  on  the  r^ht 

Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Indians.    The  bank  of  the  Ganges,  here  about  one  mile  wide, 

rufous-brown  cavy  (0,  Jiavid^tM,  Brandt)  is  near  the  function  with  the  Ganges  cansl,  145 

somewhat  larger  than  the  Guinea  pig,  but  its  m.  N.  of  Allahabad,  about  270  m.  below 

head,  ears,  and  fhr  are  shorter;  the  incisors  are  Delhi,  and  1,000  m.  tram  Oalcutta  by  river, 

yellow;  the  color  above  inclines  to  a  yellowish  It  covers  an  area  of  690  acres,  and  has  a  jMp 
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Illation  of  108,796,  of  whom  40,975  are  dia-  OAWOOR,  or  Cawtjs,  a  Malay  town  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  cantonments.  It  is  poorly  trict  on  the  S.  W,  coast  of  the  island  of  Samatra* 
bnilt,  and  has  but  one  mosque  of  any  pretension  The  town  or  village,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  an 
to  elegance,  but  since  its  selection  as  a  station  inconsiderable  stream,  in  lat.  6®  5'  N.,  is  a  place 
for  troops  in  1777  it  has  acquired  great  com*  of  no  note ;  it  is  composed  of  a  few  bamboo  con- 
mercial  as  well  as  military  importance.  It  slructed  dwellings,  and  has  about  1,500  inhab- 
manu&otures  saddlery,  harness,  gloves^  and  itants.  The  district  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  town 
jewelry;  its  shops  are  well  supplied,  its  wharves  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  forests  of  gutta 
are  crowded  with  vessels,  ana  its  streets  pre-  percha  and  gutta  taban  trees,  and  for  the  abnn- 
sent  a  bustling  and  animated  appearance.  The  dance  of  tigets  which  infest  these  forests.  Mr. 
race-course,  the  fashionable  drive  and  prome-  Engsl,  a  Dutch  agent^  for  many  years  stationed 
nade,  and  the  best  buildings,  among  which  atdiffo'rent  points  on  the  coast  of  the  Bencoolen 
are  an  elegant  theatre,  handsome  assembly  resadency,  in  which  this  district  is  included,  re* 
rooms,  and  dub  rooms^  are  all  within  the  can*  ported  fii  1653  that  he  traversed,  in  company 
tonments,  which  stretch  for  5  or  6  miles  up  with  an  armed  body  of  Malays,  diiSerent  por- 
the  river,  and  are  about  i  mi)b  wide.  Here  are  tions  of  this  district,  passing  tiirough  one 
the  barracks  and  many  hundred  bungalowsi  stretch  of  forest  11  miles  in  length,  composed 
the  latter  bnilt  on  the  high  banks  of  the  wholly  of  the  2  gum  trees  mentioned.  He  was 
Ganges,  embosomed  in  fragrant  groves  and  gar-  of  opinion  that  gutta  percha  could  be  extracted 
deiis,  surrounded  with  every  variety  of  eastern  and  prepared  for  shipment  at  Oawoor  at  a  cost 
fruit,  and  often  luxuriously  frirnished.  The  of  12  Dutch  doits  per  pound,  or  2i  cents  U.  S. 
lines  have  accommodations  for  about  7,000  currency.  At  the  same  time  he  records  many 
troops.  The  civilians,  whose  offices  are  in  the  deq>erate  encounters  with  tigers ;  the  encamp- 
native  town,  usually  reside  in  the  suburbs,  ment  of  the  party  was  frequently  attacked ;  the 
— ^While  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  raging  fires  by  which  it  was  surrounded  were  over- 
throughout  Bengal  in  1857.  the  military  force  leaped  by  the  terrible  beasts,  who  sprang  upon 
at  Oawupore,  commanded  by  Gen.  Sir  Hugh  tents  or  the  roo&  of  hnts;  and  though  many 
Wheeler,  consisted  of  8,800  men,  of  whom  about  were  ^ot  and  speared,  several  also  carried  off 
200  were  Europeans.  In  June,  symptoms  of  a  human  prey.  The  town  of  Oawoor  is  often- 
revolt  induced  Gen.  Wheeler  to  throw  np  an  times  thrown  into  a  state  of  general  alarm  by  a 
ijcitrenchment  on  the  parade  ground,  enclosing  descent  of  tigers  into  its  streets,  even  in  day- 
2  barrack  hospitals  and  a  few  other  buildings,  light.  The  superstitious  notions  of  the  Malays 
into  which  he  withdrew  with  5  or  6  guns  and  prevent  them  from  attempting  any  destruction 
about  900  Europeans,  of  whom  f  were  women,  of  tigers,  other  than  what  may  be  effected  in 
children,  and  other  non-combatants.  On  the  resisting  an  immediate  attack ;  and  unless  a  civ- 
5th  the  expected  rising  took  place.  The  na-  ilized  government  <&vises  some  efficient  plan 
tive  regiments  marched  off,  takiuff  with  them  for  the  extermination  of  these  powerful  and  fe- 
horses,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  setting  fire  rodons  beasts,  the  many  rich  products  of  the 
to  the  bungalows  on  their  way.  They  placed  8.  W.  coast  of  Sumatra  must  continue  td  lie 
themselves  under  the  leadership  of  the  rajah  of  waste  in  its  forests.  Pepper  and  coffee  have 
Bittoor,  commonly  known  as  the  Kena  babib,  been  advantageously  cultivated  in  portions  of 
seized  86  boat  loads  of  shot  and  shell  on  the  this  district. 

canal,  and  the  next  day  appeared  before  the  in-  OAXAMAROA,  or  Oajamaboa,  one  of  the  66 

trenchment.    The  siege  lasted  until  the  27th,  provinces  into  which  the  11  departments  of  Peru 

when  the  Europeans,  now  reduced  to  less  than  are  subdivided,  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Mara- 

half  their  original  number,  suffering  from  pes-  Hon,  or  Amazon;  pop.  of  the  province  about 

tilence  and  famine,  their  ammunition  exhausted,  50,000,  and  of  Oaxamarca,  its  capitd,  7,000.  The 

and  their  weak  ramparts  half  demolished,  sur-  city  stands  on  the  E.  declivity  of  the  W.  Andes  m 

rendered  on  promise  of  a  safe  passage  to  AUa-  a  rich  silver  mining  district,  75  m.  from  Tru- 

habad.    But  no  sooner  had  they  embarked  on  xillo.    It  contains  several  handsome  churches, 

the  Ganges  than  they  were  fired  npon  from  a  and  flourishing  manufactories  of  woollens  and 

masked  battery.    Many  were  killed  in  the  boats;  cutlery.     The  inhabitants  are  considered  the 

8  or  4  made  their  escape,  and  the  rest  were  best  workmen  in  silver  and  iron  in  Peru.    An 

captured  and  brought  to  land.    The  men  were  extensive  trade  between  the  inland  provinces 

then  put  to  death;  the  women  and  children  and  Lambeyeque  and  Truxillo  is  carried  on 

were  kept  alive  nntil  July  15,  when  the  Nena,  through  this  town.    Woollen  fabrics  form  the 

hearing   of  Gen.   Havelock's   rapid   advance  chief  exports,  and   European    manufactures, 

toward  Oawnpore,  caused  them  to  be  massa-  sugar,  brandy,  wine,  iron,  steel,  and  other  arti- 

cred,  and  had  their  bodies  thrown  into  a  well,  des  are  imported  in  return.    In  the  vicinity 

After  defeating,  in  8  obstinate  battles,  a  strong  are  the  baths  of  the  Incas,  and  a  volcanic  lake, 

native  force  sent  out  to  oppose  his  march,  Have-  into  whidi,  according  to  tradition,  were  cast  the 

lock  entered  the  city  July  16,  while  the  Kena  throne  and  regalia  of  the  Peruvian  monarchs, 

retreated  to  Bittoor.    In  November  a  monn-  the  last  of  whom,  Atahuallpa,  perished  here  by 

ment  to  the  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  the  hands  of  Pizarro. 

Oawnpore  massacre  was  erected  on  the  spot  OAXATAMBO,  or  Oajatambo,  a  town  of 

by  a  aetacliment  of  the  82d  (British)  regiment.  Peru,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
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name;  pop.  of  town,  6,000 ;  of  the  proTinoe,  Dibdhi't  aoooont  of  Oazton's  works.    He  h»A 

about  25,000.    It  is  sitnated  on  the  W.  dope  at  first  two  kinds  of  the  sort  called  seeretary; 

of  the  Andes,  at  the  head  waters  of  a  stream  afterward  he  used  three  foants  of  great  primer, 

flowing  into  the  Pacifio.    In  its  vicinity  are  sil*  a  rude  one  employed  in  1474,  and  two  improTed 

ver  mines.    The  climate,  althon^  extremely  sets  later;  one  fonnt  of  doable  pica^  which 

cold,  is  not  nn&rorable  to  the  production  of  first  appears  employed  in  1490 ;  and  one  of 

gram  and  cattle.    There  are  mannfactories  of  long  primer.    All  his  works  were  printed  m 

cloth,  and  an  active  export  trade  in  cochineal  black  letter.    Some  entries  in  the  parish  ao- 

and  in  fine  wool.  counts  of  St.  Maiigaret^.  Westminster,  in  the 

CAXIAS,  or  OACBiAa,  fd^merly  called  Al«  rear  1491  or  1492,  are  the  only  inforraati(m  we 
deaa  Altas,  an  important  commerdal  town  on  have  of  the  date  of  his  death:  "Item;  atte 
the  Itapicoru,  in  the  Braalian  province  of  Ma-  bnreynff  of  William  Oaxton  for  iii).  torches  Tf . 
ranham;  pop.  6,000.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  viy^  Item:  for  the  beQe  at  same  bnreyng; 
are  cotton  and  rice.  It  snfTered  severdy  daring  yj^''  The  largest  collections  of  books  from 
tihe  civil  war  in  1880~*40,  having  heea  for  Oaxton's  press  are  those  in  the  British  muse- 
some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents.  um,  and  in  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer  at  Al- 

GAXTOK,  WiLLiAK,  the  first  English  print-  thorp.    The  names  of  about  64  prodoctions  aze 
er,  bom  in  Kent  about  1412,  died  in  1491  or  known.    Warton  says  that  by  translating  a 
1492.    He  received  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  great  number  of  woiks  fh>m  the  Frenoh  he  did 
from  his  motlier,  and  in  his  16th  or  16th  year  much  in  his  dav  to  enrich  English  literatnre. 
was  apprenticed  to  Bobert  Large,  a  London  See  Lewis's  ^^Life  of  Oaxton,^'  Lond.  1737, 
mercer,  who  became  lord  mayor  in  1489.    In  and  01dys*s  account  in  the  Biografhia  Bri- 
1441  Caxton  became  a  fireeman  of  the  mercers*  tanniea.     The  latest  authority  is  **  William 
company,  who  appointed  him  their  agent  in  the  Oaxton,  a  BicMpraphy,''  by  Charles  Knight,  Ix>Dd. 
Low  Countries.  >  In  this  situation  he  remained       CAYAMBE,  or  Oatambbubou,  a  sammit  of 
28  years.    In  1464  he  was  Joined  with  Bobert  the  Colombian  Andes,  lying  directly  under  tbe 
WMtehill  in  a  commission  to  continue  a  treats  equator,  in  Ecuador.    It  rises  in  the  shape  of  a 
of  commerce  between  Edward  IV.  of  England,  beautiful  and  regular  cone  to  a  height  of  19,535 
and  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  or  if  they  thought  feet    Its  top  is  crowned  with  perpetual  snov, 
it  better,  to  make  a  new  one.    When  the  Eng-  and  its  geographical  position  and  great  elevt- 
lish  princess,  Marsaret  of  York,  married  Charles,  tion  render  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
dulce  of  Burgundy,  ^e  took  Caxton  into  her  mountains  of  the  world, 
household.     While  in  her  service,  he  translated        CAYCOS.    See  Caioob. 
from  the  French  into  English  Baoul  le  Fdvre's       CAYENNE,  the  name  of  an  island,  a  rirer, 
JSecueil  dei  histoirei  de  Troye,  a  work  which  he  and  a  town  in  French  Guiana,  South  America. 
commenced  at  Bruges  in  1468,  and  finished  at  The  island  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
Cologne  in  1471.    Having  been  long  absent  the  rivers  Cayenne  and  Oyao,  and  a  branch  by 
from  his  native  country,  he  needed  the  assist*  which  both  these  rivers  are  united.    It  is  83  m 
ance  of  his  mistress  to  correct  his  Engllsb.  in  circuit,  and  is  simply  an  alluvial  tract,  riang 
From  the  prologues  and  epilogues  of  this  work  over  the  level  of  the  sea.    Beside  the  town  of 
it  appears  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  art  its  name,  it  contains  some  plantations  and 
of  printing,  and  from  the  character  of  his  types  hamlets  or  dusters  of  log  cabins^  with  a  poi^* 
it  ia  evident  that  he  had  learned  the  art  in  the  ulation  of  2.718,  mostly  Africans.    The  rirer 
Low  Countries.    The  first  8  printed  works  of  is  a  tolerably  large  stream,  rising  from  the 
Caxton  were  the  original  of  Raoura  ^*  History, *'  neighboring  hills  on  the  mainlana.    Among 
the  oration  of  John  Russell  on  Charles,  duke  the  various  trees  of  Cayenne  must  be  men- 
of  Burgundy,  being  created  a  knight  of  the  tioned  the   caoutchouc,   which   was  disoor- 
garter,  and  the  translation  of  Raoul,  the  last  ered  there  by  Frismau  in  1751.— Oatkh^ 
completed  in  1471.    There  is  no  certain  evi-  the  capital  of  French  Guiana,  and  a  noted 
dence  of  the  exact  period  of  Caxton's  return  to  penal  settlement,  is  situated  on  the  westero 
England ;  the  usual  suppoation  dates  it  in  1474;  extremity  of  the  island,  and  at  the  month  oi 
it  is  beyond  doubt,  however,  that  in  1477  he  had  the  river.    Pop.  about  6,000  beside  the  oo^ 
taken  up  his  quarters  in  Uie  vicinity  of  West-  victa.     Since  Louis  Napoleon's  ewy  ^^ 
minster  Abbey,  London.    His  printing  ofilce  many  political  offenders  have  been  ^J^ 
was  in  the  Almonry,  as  appears  from  an  old  Cayenne  and  mixed   up  with  the  ^^y" 
placard  in  Caxton's  largest  type,  which  is  now  The  climate  is  extremely  hot  and  deadijrfor 
preserved  at  Oxford.    The  placard  runs:  ^*  If  Europeans;  hence  the  painful  sensation  pro- 
it  plese  any  man  spiritnel  or  temporel  to  bye  duced  in  France  by  the  selection  of  the  place  tf 
ony  Pyes  of  two  and  thre  comemoracions  of  a  prison  for  political  exiles.    Cayenne  ^^ 
Salisburi  vse  enprynted  after  the  forme  of  this  about  600  houses,  mostly  of  wood,  and  is  <«- 
present  lettre  whidie  ben  wel  and  truly  correct,  vided  into  the  old  and  new  towns;  the  ifonne^ 
late  hym  come  to  Westraonester  in  to  the  Al-  founded  about  1685,  is  ill  built,  whOe  the  new 
monesrye  at  the  reed  pale,  and  he  shal  have  one,  laid  out  at  the  end  of  the  last  <^°^^'  ^ 
them  good  chepe."    Caxton  appears  to  have  wide  and  regular  streets,  mostly  V^^^J^ 
made  use  of  several  different  sets  of  letters,  clean.    The  Place  d^Armet^  a  large  open  ap«» 
the  fac-similes  of  all  wliich  are  to  be  found  in  planted  with  orange  trees,  separates  the  »wg 
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parts  of  the  town.  The  harhor,  the  entravoe  Philippe,  all  8  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oyapok 
of  which  is  protected  by  a  fort  commanding  the  river.  The  yellow  fever  has  made  terrible  ray- 
old  town,  is  shallow,  but  otherwise  good  and  agee  in  8t.  Angostin  and  in  Ste.  Marie:  1,160 
well  adapted  for  merchantmen  of  moderate  size,  persons  were  prostrated  by  the  disease  in  1866, 
There  are  2  quays  for  loading  and  nnloadinsr.  and  the  missionaries  sent  thitner  died  one  after 
The  roadstead  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  thoDg^  another.  In  1867  appeared  in  Paris,  Mitnon 
smaU,  is  the  best  on  the  coast.  The  average  de  Cayenne  etd&la  duifane  Frangaiae^  which  is 
valne  of  imports  and  exports  during  6  years  the  first  instalment  of  a  more  extensive  work 
from  1860  to  1866,  was  colleotively  $900,000  per  to  be  publishend,  under  the  title,  Voyagee  et 
annum.    In  1866  the  value  of  the  imports  was  Wiviwua  dea  mimonnaires  de  Im  eompagnie  de 

{280,000  and  of  the  exports  $820,000,  total  Jieue  pubUee  pmr  Ue  fM^  de  la  mime  etmpch 

1,100,000,  showing  an  increase  of  $200,000  gnie^  pour  eervir  de  eomplemen^  au»  lettree  Idir 

over  the  6  preceding  years.    The  ohief  exports  fiomtee,  

connst  of  the  famous  Oayenne  pepper,  cloves^  CAYENNE  PEPPER.    See  Oapsiouii. 

sugar,  molasses  and  tafia,  coffee,  cotton,  and  ^AYES,  Lbs  Oatbs,  or  AirxOA.TBa,  a  seaport 

ebony;    the  imports,  of  wines,  liquors,  pot-  town  on  the  8.  coast  of  Hay  ti ;  pop.  10,000.    It 

tery,   glass,   machines,  jewelry,  cheese,  but*  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  on  the  ial- 

ten,  oil,  dried  meat,  A»o.    The  following  table  and,  and  contains  several  British  commercial 

presents  a  list  of  the  penal  colonies  of  Oay-  houses.  An  extensive  smngglingtrade  is  carried 

enne,  and  of  their  population  in  Jan.  1867:  on  between  it  and  Jamaica.    In  the  neighbor- 

ivMpwMM.  TkM^Mftod,  hood  of  the  town  are  upward  of  80  mm  dis- 

SSt-SJiSSjf *M        ^ilJ  tllleries,  LesOayes  is  the  centre  of  trade  of  the 

BnverHm  {MimtagMd^A'ri'wi)  iw         145  Hcaux  Yaches,  which  lies  opposite,  and  of  the 

ILmJ?"**  **" iJJ          JtS  adjacent  mountains.    The  climate,  although  tmr 

BtAuSnatinV™///// "".'*.';.'  77          87S  healthy,  is  favorable  to  production.    Its  prin- 

6t  Phflippe.'.V.'.'.           '.!'.'.!'.  91           95  dpal  crades  of  trade  are  sugar,  indigo,  coffee, 

]^»g^fe«» 80         m  c<rttoii,  and  rum. 

*" —       OAYLEY,  Abthvb,  an  English  mathema- 

766  8^1  tidan,  bom  at  Kohmond  near  London,  Aug. 
In  the  spring  of  1867,  an  accession  of  660  tran»*  16, 1821,  was  educated  at  Trinity  college.  Gam- 
ports  was  received,  bringing  the  total  of  trans*  bridge,  where  he  carried  off  the  highest  honors, 
ported  up  to  about  4,000.  A  steamer  and  a  galley  He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  '^Quarterly 
ply  aemi-monthly  between  Cayenne  and  tl»  llathematical  Jonmd,"  and  has  contributed 
al>ove-named  places  of  imprisonment  Theialand  many  juipers  to  adentinc  periodicals,  home  and 
La  Mdre,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  acQa-  f6re%n. 

oent,  and  now  entirely  deserted,  island  Le  P^re,  OAYLEY,  Sib  Qsosas,  a  skilfhl  and  public* 
is  regarded  as  the  least  unheal&y  place  on  the  spirited  Englishman,  born  at  Brompton,  York- 
Cayenne  coast;  neverthdess,  the  climate  kills  a  shire,  1778,  died  Dec  16,  1867.  His  genius 
great  number  of  persons;  among  the  recent  vio*  first  displayed  itsdf  in  the  analyds  of  the  me- 
tims  were  2  missionaries,  Father  Herviant,  who  chanioai  properties  of  air  under  chemical  and 
died  in  Cayenne  after  a  residence  of  6  months  at  physical  action.  His  papers  on  the  subject  gave 
La  M^re,  June  12, 1868,  and  Father  Boulouirae,  rise  to  many  experiments  on  the  navigati<»i  of 
who  died  on  the  idand  itsdf^  Sept.  26, 1866.  The  balloons  at  home  and  abroad.  His  experiments 
most  deadly  dimate  is  that  of  the  idaad  of  St.  on  the  steam  engine  led  to  his  invention  of  the 
Georges,  where  a  new  penal  colony  was  settled  air  engine.  His  discoveries  in  optics  were  fol- 
with  a  few  blacks  in  April,  1868.  The  minority  lowed  by  the  invention  of  an  instrument  for 
of  the  convicts  who  have  since  been  sent  there  testing  uie  purity  of  water  by  the  abstraotion 
were  negroes  from  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  of  hght.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  an  ingen- 
Of  180  white  convicts  who  arrived  there  in  ious  arrangement  for  obtaining  and  applying 
July,  1864,  nearly  half  of  them  died  before  eleotrio  power  to  machinery.  He  was  one  of 
1866 ;  several  voluntarily  starved  themsdves  to  the  original  promoters  of  the  polytechnic  insti- 
death,  2  hung  themselves,  and  a  third  drowned  tution  at  London.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last 
himself.  The  convicts  are  composed  of  thieres  century  he  implied  to  his  extensive  estates  in 
of  all  sorts,  forgers,  incendiaries^  and  murder*  Yorkshire  a  new  system  of  arterid  drdnage. 
era.  The  colony  most  fiitd  to  hedth  on  the  He  was  also  the  father  of  the  cottage  allotment 
mainland  is  Silver  KU,  or  MevUagne  d^Aroenty  system.  As  a  politician,  he  took  a  prominent 
St  the  mouth  of  the  Oyapok,  26  leagues  S.  E.  iMrt  in  the  election  of  liberd  members  of  par- 
from  Oayenne.  Since  toe  establishment  of  thia  liament,  and  the  return  of  Mr.  Brougham  was 
colony,  the  annud  average  of  mortdity  was  40  chiefly  due  to  his  ^mpathy  with  the  reform 
per  cent. ;  the  neighboring  marshes,  the  depoe-  bill.  Upon  the  passmg  of  that  bill  be  was  him- 
its  of  the  river,  a  rainy  season  of  8  or  i^  months,  self  chosen  as  member  for  Scarborough,  but  on 
accompanied  with  extreme  tropicd  heat,  all  account  of  his  advanced  age  he  soon  retired, 
combining  to  produce  here  the  most  deadly  GAYLUS,  Asm  Olaxtdi  Pbiiifpb  db  Fit- 
miasmas. — ^The  most  recently  founded  cdoniea  Bmite,  count,  a  French  archsBolo^^  bom  in 
were  St.  Augustin  and  Ste.  Marie,  in  the  earty  Paris,  Oct  81,  1692,  died  Sept.  6, 1766.  Ho 
part  of  1866,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  St  early  entered  the  military  service,  and  distin* 
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goisbed  bimself  in  the  war  of  the  SpaniBh  sno-  Ikunent,  he  eerred  for  some  time  in  Jarnac'i 

cession.    He  then  devoted  himself  to  literary  regiment  of  dragoons.     Being  chosen  in  1789  s 

parsuits  and  to  travel,  and  wrote  a  learned  deputy  of  the  noblesse  to  the  states  general,  he 

work  on  Egjrptian,  Etroscan,  Greek,  Soman,  became  one  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent 

and  Gallic  antiquities.    He  left  also  several  opponents  of  the  revolution,  but  was  treated 

•borter  treatises.  with  ingratitude  hj  the  royalists,  although  he 

CAYMAN.    See  AixiaATon.  had  labored  and  suffered  much  io  their  cause, 

CAYMANS,  three  small  islands  of  the  British  and  barely  escaped  being  put  to  death.  Havisg 

West  Indies,  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  forming  a  travelled  abroad  during  the  reign  of  terror, 

dependency  of  Jamaica.    They  are  low  islands  he  returned   to  France  in  1801.     Napoleon 

of  coral  formation,  and  2  of  them  are  barren  conferred  on   him,  although  he  had  refosed 

and  uninhabited.    Grand  Cayman,  the  largest  to  enter  his  service,  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 

of  them,  is  84  m.  Ions,  by  2i  broad,  is  covered  honor.    His  IHtcaun  et  opinions  and  bis  D^ 

with  cocoanut  trees,  nas  an  anchorage  on  the  /ense  de  Louu  XVL  were  published  in  1821. 
S.  W.  side,  and  a  popolation  of  1,600.    The  in-        CAZALLA  DE  LA  SIERRA,  a  town  in  the 

habitants  are  bold  sailors,  and  much  employed  Sierra  Morena,  Seville,  Spain ;  pop.  in  1852, 

as  pilots.    They  also  catch  large  numbers  of  6,652.    It  contains  numerous  religious  edifices, 

the  turtle  on  their  shore,  to  supply  the  markets  ruined  villas,  and  Roman  and  iU'sbio  anti- 

of  Jamaica.  quities. 

CAYO  ROMANO,  a  long,  narrow  isknd  on       CAZEMBE,  or  Eazembx,  the  title  of  the 

the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  divid^  into  2  parts  by  a  sovereign  of  a  principal  negro  state,  in  the  iote- 

channel  about  •}■  m.  wide.    It  is  66  m.  long,  nor  of  S.  £.  Africa.    His  fortified  and  eiten- 

and  averages  2^  m.  wide ;  area,  1T2  sq.  m.   Tim-  sive  capital,  Lucenda,  is  in  the  land  of  the  £i- 

ber,  horses,  and  cattle  are  the  principal  produo*  chinga,  about  lat  9^  80'  S. ;  long.  29®  16'  £. 

tions.    It  belouffs  to  Cuba.  The  territory  of  the  Cazembe  ends  860  m.  W. 

CAYOR,  or  Katob,  a  maritime  state  of  N.  of  the  capital,  and  that  of  the  Muropue  hegins. 

W.  Africa,  pop.  150,000,  between  the  mouth  of  Toward  the  S.  £.  his  rule  reaches  about  160  m. 

^e  Senegal  and  Cape  Verd.    It  produces  cot-  to  the  Zambezi  river.    The  precise  boundaries 

ton,  indigo,  millet,  and  gums.    The  inhabitants  of  his  territory  are  not  yet  authenticated,  hat 

are  Joloib  and  Mohammedans.    Capital,  Ma-  it  is  well  known  that  the  Cazembe  is  master  of 

caye.  a  kurge  portion  of  the  established  commonicatioD 

CAYUGA,  a  county  of  New  York,  a  litUe  across  we  African  continent    Part  of  the  ter- 

W.  from  the  centre  of  the  state,  bounded  N.  by  ritory  to  the  W.  consists  of  elevated  plains; 

Li^e  Ontario,  W.  by  Cayuga  lake,  touching  but  the  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Lbapnla 

Skaneateles  hike  on  the  E.,  and  traversed  by  leads  to  a  region  of  swamps  and  occasiona]); 

the  Seneca  river  and  other  smaller  streams,  of  luxuriant  trees.    The  rivers  are  extremely 

which  furnish  abundant  water  power.    Owasco  numerous;  the  most  important,  the  Loapola, 

lake,  a  beautiful  body  of  water  10  m.  long,  the  Luviri,  the  Zambezi,  and  the  Roaozeze^. 

lies  in  its  oentre.    The  county  has  an  area  of  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  the  atmosphere  loaded 

about  762  sq.  m.,  with  an  undulating  surface  wit^  humidity;   rains  abundant  and  rogQltfi 

and  fertile  soiL     Salt,  gypsum,  and  limestone  probablv  lastmg   from   October  till   IC&rch. 

are  found  here  in  abundance.    Wheat,  Indian  The  diief  products  are  palm  wine,  wild  ba- 

com,  oats,  and  hay  are  tihe  staples.    In  1865  nanas,  the  sugar-oane,  sesamum  and  o^^'^^ 

this  county  produced  868,548  bushels  of  corn,  plants,  and   various   fruits.     The  chief  food 

221,166  of  wheat,  966,686  of  oats,  57,782  tons  of  the  people  is  manioc  or  cassava.  The  pos- 

of  hay,  and  1,957,188  lbs.  of  butter.    There  session  of  cattle  is  regarded  as  a  prerogative 

were  80  grist  mills,  2  carpet  factories,  2  cotton  of  the    Cazembe.     His   sul^ects  have  only 

factories,  8  woollen  factories,  18  tanneries,  and  a  few  goats,  but  breed  fowls  and  take  &h 

10  iron  founderies.    It  contained  100  churches  as  well  as  game.    The  cattle  in  the  Cazembe 

and  8  newspaper  establishments.    Pop.  58,671.  territory  sleep  during  tiie  day  and  graze  doriag 

Capital,  Auburn.  the  night.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  slaves, 

CAYUGA  LAKE,  in  the  W.  central  part  of  ivory,  salt,  and  copper.    The  people  are  de- 

New  York,  sep^arates  Cayuga  from  Seneca  co.,  scribed  as  tall  and  strong  n^^oes,  fonnidawe 

and  extends  S.  into  Tompkins  co.  It  is  about  88  in  war,  but  docile  and  laborious  in  peace.  Foljg' 

m.  long,  and  from  1  to  8^  m.  wide.    It  is  amy  is  allowed.    No  marriage  ceremonies  tace 

navigable  in  all  parts,  but  for  about  6  m.  from  place  beyond  carrying  the  bride  home  osa 

its  N.  extremity,  is  comparatively  shallow.    On  man's  back.   Funerals  are  celebrated  with  gretf 

advancing  S.  it  becomes  much  deeper,  and  in  solemnity.    They  worship  only  the  shades  (A 

some  places  is  said  to  be  unfathomable.    It  is  their  ancestors,  but  acknowledge  a  <^^^^^^  j 

rarely,  if  ever,  frozen  over,  except  at  the  shal-  the  world.    Witchcraft  keeps  them  in  V^^ 

low  portion.    Its  surface  is  146  feet  above  Lake  terror,  and  to  be  preserved  from  it,  tJie  Ca«njw 

Ontario,  and  377  feet  above  the  sea.    The  out-  takes  a  medicine,  which  is  mixed  with  tlie  hJooa 

let  of  this  lake  flows  into  Seneca  river.  of  a  human  victim.    The  Cazembe's  .po^«^  " 

CAZ ALES,  Jean  Aktoine  Mabie  db,  a  French  absolute,  and  beside  the  Cazembe  territory,  tue 

politician,  born  Feb.  1, 1758,  died  Nov.  24^  1806.  populous  country  of  the  Fumo  Ohipaco  m  nom- 

xhe  son  of  a  counsellor  of  th6  Toulouse  par-  inally  his  vassaL    Ue  ia  invested  with  the  tiue 
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of  Maflta,  monopolizes  tbe  trade,  and  derives  his  cause  of  earthquakes;  the  description  of  min- 

revenae  maiolj  from  his  oopper  mines  and  salt  erals,  plants,  and  animals ;  and  a  particolar  ao- 

pans.    Various  expeditions  have  been  set  on  oount  of  man  in  an  anatomical,  intellectoal,  and 

l6ot  by  the  Portugaese  since  the  end  of  the  last  mond  point  of  view. 

centnrj  into  the  territories  of  the  Gazembe,  GEAN  -  B£RMUD£Z,    Juak    Aottbtiv,    a 

and  the  information  gained  of  the  countrv  is  Spanish  archieologist,  bom  Sept  17, 1749,  at 

ohiedy  through  those  channels.    The  last  ror-  Ggen,  in  Astnria,  died  in  Madrid,  Deo.  8, 1829. 

tognese  book  on  the  subject  appeared  in  Lisbon  He  devoted  himself  early  to  the  study  of  the 

in  1854,  and  is  entitled  :  0  Muata  Caeemb  e  eos  fine  arts,  into  which  he  was  initiated  by  Ra- 

pava  Maraves,  ChevaSy  Muwm^  Mttembcu^  Luf^  phael  Mengs.    After  holding  a  public  oflSce  at 

dcuy  e  otro9  da  Africa  AiutraL  ifadrid,  he  retired  to  Seville,  where  he  found- 

OAZEl^OVIil  a  post  village  and  township  on  ed  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  occupied  him« 

a  small  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Madison  co.,  self  with  the  study  of  their  history.    He  was 

N.  Y. ;  pop.  in  1855, 4,495.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  academies  of  bi»- 

Oneida   conference   seminary,  an  institution  tory  and  fine  arts  at  Madrid,  and  published 

with  from  800  to  500  pupils.  several  valuable  works  connected  with  his  fa- 

OAZOBLA,  a  Spanish  town,  in  the  province  vorite  pursuits.  His  most  important  book,  enti- 
of  Jaen,  on  the  river  Vega,  on  the  slope  of  the  tied  SumarU  de  la$  antiguedade$  romaruu  qtts 
Sierra  Oazorla ;  pop.  in  1852,  7,888.  it  is  well  hayen  JSspalia^  appeared  posthumously  in  1882. 
built,  in  tbe  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  GEABA,  one  of  the  K  E.  provinces  of  Bra- 
sides  of  a  mountain  valley,  and  contains  2  spa-  zil,  bounded  N.  and  N.  K  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
oious  squares,  one  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  nne  £.  and  S.  E.  by  the  province  of  Bio  Grande  do 
central  fountain.  It  is  defended  by  2  old  castles,  Norte,  S.  by  Parahiba,  and  W.  by  Piaohi;  area 
one  of  them  of  Moorish  origin,  and  has  numerous  in  1853,  42,(K)0  sq.  m.;  pop.  210,000 — ^the  lat- 
chnrches  and  schools,  a  spacious  theatre,  and  in  ter  estimated  in  1856  at  885,300.  The  prov- 
its  environs  many  delightful  gardens  and  highly  ince  sends  4  senators  and  8  deputies  to  the  Bra- 
adorned  public  walks.  Gazorla  was  a  military  zilian  parliament  The  capital  is  Portaleza. 
station  under  the  Bomons,  and  figured  conspio-  The  climate  is  hot  and  dry ;  tbe  soil  sandy  and 
nonsly  in  the  Moorish  oontests  of  the  18th  cen-  barren  along  the  coast,  but  more  fertile  toward 
tury.  After  repeated  attempts  it  was  taken  the  mountains.  In  the  lower  districts  grain 
and  partly  burned  by  the  Fnpnch  in  1811.  and  manioc  are  cidtivated,  and  along  the  riv- 

GAZOTTi^  Jaoqubs,  a  French  writer,  bom  ers  cotton.    The  most  fertile  and  populous  dia- 

in  1720  at  Dijon,  died  Sept  25, 1792.    He  be-  tricts  are  about  the  upper  branches  of  the  Bio 

oame  first  known  by  a  prose  poem,  Olivier^  Jaguaribe,  the  most  important  river  of  the  prov- 

eomewhat  in  the  style  of  Ariosto^s  poems.  Soon  ince.    The  province  is  celebrated  for  its  cattle, 

a  number  of  tales,  full  of  wit  and  originality,  and  for  its  fine  forests.    The  chief  exports  are 

among  which  Le  diahle  amaureux  and  Le  lord  cotton,  hides,  and  dyewoods.    The  other  prod- 

imprampttby  added  to  his  fame.     He  was  en-  nets  are  sugar,  tobacco,  pineapples,  amethyst, 

do  wed  with  snob  facility  and  power  of  imita-  alum,  and  a  small  quontitv  of  gold.    Aj^icul- 

tion  that  in  one  night  he  wrote  a  sequel  to  ture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  form  the  principal 

Yoltaire^s  poem.  La  guerre  cvoile  de  Oenive^  occupations  of  the  mhabitants. 

and  so  periect  was  the  imitation  that  no  one  GEBES,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  5th  cen- 

doubted  Uie  ^addition  to  be  Voltaire's  own.  tnrv  B.  G.    He  was  one  ot  the  pupils,  friends, 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  mirthfulness  of  and  disciples  of  Socrates,  and  is  introduced 

his  disposition.  Gazette,  in  his  later  years,  be-  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  personages  conversing 

oame  one  of  the  most  fervent  adepts  of  thedoo-  in  the   dialogue,  so  famous  in  all  ages  nnder 

trines  of  llluminism  and  Martinism.    Being  a  the  name  of  ^^Phttdo."    He  was  a  native  of 

fiuthful  royalist,  he  was  arrested  during  the  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  and  is,  in  addition  to  tbe 

revolution,  and  escaped  death  at  first  through  splendid  examples  of  Pindar,  Epaminondas,  Pe- 

the  courage  and  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  but  lopidas,  and  Plutarch,  an  evidence  against  the 

was  soon  rearrested  and  finally  executed.  truth  of  the  proverb  of  BcBotum  croMO  juraree 

GAZWYNY,  Zachabia  ben  Mohamiced  bxzt  aere  natum^  which  has  assigned  to  the  natives 

ICahmoud,  an  Arabian  naturalist,  born  at  Gaz-  of  that  state  the  unenvied  birthright  of  natural 

wyn,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  vear  of  the  Hegira  stupidity.    This  Theban  Gebes,  however,  com- 

009  (A.  D.  1212),  died  in  682  of  tbe  Hegira  posed  8  dialogues  called  Hebdms  or  the  sev- 

(Auff.  7, 1288).    His  most  important  work,  en-  enth,  Phryniehu^  and  Pinax^  the  tablet  or 

titled  the  *'  Wonders  of  Nature  and  the  Pecu-  picture.    Of  these,  the  last  alone  has   come 

liarities  of  Greation,'^  contains  an  introduction,  down  to  posterity.    It  is  a  moral  sketch  or 

in  which  he  discusses  the  nature  and  classifies  picture  of  human  life,  equally  pure  in  its  Greek 

the  faculties  of  all  beings  according  to  the  prin-  style  and  its  moral  teachings.    The  authorship 

ciples  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  a  1st  part,  of  this  work  has  been  questioned  by  modern  crit- 

in  which  he  treats  of  themes  like  the  sun,  moon,  ios,  some  of  whom  ascribe  it  to  ^  later  Gebes, 

stars,  angels,  and  genii ;  and  a  2d  part,  filled  of  Gyzicus,  while  the  foremost  Greek  scholars 

with  observations  and  speculation  as  to  earthly  all  maintain  that  it  was  Uie  production  of  Ge- 

phenomena — meteors,  winds,  climates,  rivers,  bes,  the  learned  Theban.    Ko  work  of  anti- 

and  seas;    the  formation  of  mountains-   the  qnity  has  had  a  wider  circulation  than   the 
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^Tiotare^  of  Oeibei.    It  hm  bem  tri— lilnit  tUtn.    The  pspalaiion  of  tbe  torn  m  tbont 

into  almost  all  tbo  modem  kognagMi  oTcn  7,000.    It  is  the  sett  of  a  bishopric,  and  of  tbe 

faito  ArMc    Tbo  best  editkna  are  those  of  eiTil  and  roilitarj  admimstratioa  of  tbe  proT- 

SehweighAoser  (Btrasboorg,  1806),  and  of  Go*  inoe,  whieh  iadades,  beside  the  nuua  iabnd, 

IMS,  in  bis  edition  of  Epiotetns  (Paris^  1826).  the  ncighboriog  islands,  Bobol,  Okngo,  Ibetan, 

OESU,  or  Zkbu,  toe  name  of  a  proTinoe,  Mino,  randaoi  Foego,  Polo,  Dmhs,  and  27  io- 

idttid,  and  town  of  the  Philippine  arcnipelaga  oonsiderable  islets.  The  population  of  the  prvr- 

Tbe  island  lies  between  lat  10^  SO'  and  11<»  N^  ince  in  1850  was  889,078,  of  which  nearijoDe- 

87  m.  long  and  16  ul  broad;  area  1,811  sq.  ra. ;  third  areon  the  small  island  of  Bohol.  Tbe  bish- 

pop.  272,000,  and  220  to  the  sq.  m.     This  op  of  Cebo  has  Jnrisdiction  OTer  18  of  tbe  88 

Uandwas  the  first  land  of  the  Phiuppines  with  provinoes  of  the  Spanish  Philippines.    Theie^ 

whioh  Magflhm  held  intarooorse;  no  landed  Tent  Christian  oharaoterimplaDtedbj  I  rdafteta 

npon  it  April  7,  1621 ;    and  it  is  noted  in  amone  the  first  eonTerts  ct  Ceba  has  been  pn- 

tho  arahipelago  as  being  the  first  upon  which  serred  by  their  deseendants,  and  gives  to  toeir 

Ohristianitjwas  preaohed.  However,  the  rapid  eoclesiastical  estabUBhioent  a  marked  di8tin^ 

conversion  whicn  then  took  place,  the  bap-  tion  in  the  archipelago.    The  people  are  chiefly 

tism  of  the  king  and  qneen  ot  Ceba  and  all  of  the  Blsaya  nation,  and  there  are  no  negroes 

their  oonrt,  was  mainly  effected  by  the  per-  or  wild  races  in  the  prorinee.    A  nestiao  nee, 

soaaiona  and  threats  of  the  zealooa  cironmnaTi-  the  descendants  of  Earopeans  and  nstire  wo- 

gator,  and  after  his  violent  death  a  speedv  and  men,  are  the  chief  merchanteof  the  town ;  sn^ 

genenl  apoatasy  ensoed.    It  was  not  till  the  idthoagh  they  are  the  most  cmnlentiaktbitaDts, 

arrival  of  Don  Miffnel  de  Legaspif  the  first  yet  are  regarded  nniavorably  by  nstives  of 

ridi  governor  of  the  Philippines,  44  years  pore  race,  as  well  as  Enropeans,  and  are  com- 

the  death  of  MageHan,  that  the  thoroagh  polled  to  ooeopy  a  qnarter  ci  the  town  hj 

eonverston  of  the  inh&itants  began.    The  gen-  themsdves.    The  pr^ndioe  against  mixed  ntts 

oral  adoption  of  Christaanity  by  the  people  of  is  probably  stronger  in  the  Philippines  than  in 

this  oonstdersble  island,  and  their  hearty  aban-  any  otiier  portion  of  the  eastern  beinispbere. 
dooment  of  a  horribly  degrading  idolatronawor-       CECIL,  a  N.  E.  ooonty  of  Marjlsod,  aret 

diip,  is  attribnted  mainly  to  the  seal  and  energy  aboot  800  sq.  m.,  bordering  on  PenDSjIvnntt 

of  Ai^breadeUrdafleta,  ahntoblepriestof  6ev-  and  Delaware,  and  sitnated  at  tbe  bead  d 

flle,  who  ranks  with  Xavier  as  an  indelatiga-  Chesapeake  bay,  ^ich  forms  its  8.  W.  bonn- 

Ue,  fMurlesB,  and  pore-hearted  missionary  of  the  dary.   Pop.  in  1860, 18,989,  of  whom  844  vera 

cross,  and  who  aocomplisbed  tu  more  than  slaves.    Its  W.  border  is  washed  by  tbe  Sinqiie- 

Legaspi  and  his  army  in  effecting  tlie  conoaest  hanna,  and  Sassafras  river  bomids  it  on  tbe  S. 

of  tbe  PhilippineSb    The  progress  of  tbe  island  The  sorfiioe  is  slightly  uneven,  and  the  soil 

in  popnlation   sand  agricoltoral   development  fertile  and  oarafblly  improved.    The  ]ifodiic- 

haa  been  rapid;   its  popnlation  in  1786  was  tioos  in  1860  were  410,060  bosheb  of  corn, 

only  28,820,  in  1799  it  had  more  than  trebled  168,112  of  wheats  208,880  of  oats,  snd  9,288 

the  previous  census,  and  now  there  are   in  tons  of  hay.    Batter,  cattle,  and  swine  are  tbe 

Cebo  12  times  the  nnmberof  inhabitants  that  other  principal  articles  of  export    Tbere area 

there  were  a  century  and  a  half  ago.     The  number  of  factories,  mills,  farnaces,  Ac.  M 

surftce  of  the  ishmd  is  very  uneven,  and  the  Port  Deposit  are  immense  granite  qnarries,aBd 

soil  is  thin  and  stony,  and  except  in  a  few  fer-  the  ooontry  also  contains  gneiss,  elate,  iron, 

tile  vallevs  generally  unfiivorable  to  cnltivation ;  dirome,  and  snli^te  of  magneaa.    It  is  inte^ 

but  the  domle  and  industrions  Cebnans  prodnco  seeted  by  several  railroads  leading  firom  Pbils* 

an  ample  snbostenco  for  themselves  of  rice  and  delphia  to   Baltimore.     Organieed  in  1674; 

other  yegetabie  prodnctions,  and  export  some  capital,  Elkton. 

tobaoeo,  hemp,  and  cocoa.    The  climate  is  very       CECIL,  Robbbt,  earl  of  Salisbary,  sn  En^ 

healUiy,  and  instances  of  natives  exceeding  the  statesman,  son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  by  VildM 

age  of  100  years  are  quite  common.  Anenumer-  his  2d  wife,  born  about  the  middle  of  the 

ationof82Cebnan  centenarians  is  given  in  Span-  16th  century,  died  at  Marlboroogb,  Kay  H 

ish  statistical  reports,  one  ofwhom  had  attained  1612.     He  was  of  weakly  oonstitotionj^ 

to  the  advanced  age  of  187  years.  A  low  range  deformed  in  person,  but   gifted  vitb  gr^ 

of  mountains  forms  a  water-shed  the  whcue  acuteness  and  energy.    On  his  election  to  ^ 

length  of  the  ishmd :  the  streams  that  descend  liament  as  taember  for  Westminster  Ji»  v^ 

from  the  slopes  on  either  aide  are  all  too  inoon-  ties  attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  Sliiabet^ 

siderable  in  depth  and  too  full  of  shoals  to  be  who  attached  him  to  tbe  French  mission,  ana 

available  for  any  purposes  of  navigation ;  but  subsequently  appointed  him  assistant  ^i^^ 

gold  has  recently  been  found  in  large  quantities  of  state.    The  earl  of  Essex  was  *f^^^.^ 

in  all  these  streams,  and  the  mountains  are  said  the  queen^s  favorite.    His  ir.flueaee  and  tbatw 

to  be  rich  in  fossil  coal.    Exporto  of  both  these  the  Cecils  (father  and  son)  continoslJy  came 

minerals  are  beginnins  to  increase  the  impor-  into  collision ;  consequently  a  rivalry  spmngop 

tance  of  the  commercial  port  of  the  same  name,  between  them,  which  continued,  openJj  or  m- 

sitnated  on  the  W.  coast,  in  lat.  lO**  l^  K,  and  cretly,  until  Essex  perished  on  the  Wock.  ^ 

opposite  to  the  small  ishind  of  Mactan,  which  1590  Secretary  Walsingham  died.    ^^  ^ 

is  noted  as  the  place  where  Magellan  was  manded  the  office  for  a  WMninee  of  biaowot 
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while  Barleigh  reqaested  it  for  his  son  Robert,  court  of  exchequer  decided  in  f&vor  of  the  king; 

The  queen,  unwilling  to  offend  her  favorite,  Oedl  interposed  between  the  kiog  and  the  peo- 

left  the  appointment  open,  and  it  was  not  till  pie.    He  asked,  in  conference  of  the  2  houses  of 

1596  that  Oedl  was  installed  as  prindpal  secre-  parliament,  tht«t  an  immediate  subsidy  should  be 

tary  of  state.    While  Easex  was  absent  on  the  voted  to  liquidate  the  royal  debt,  and  that  an 

2d  Spanish  expedition,  Gedl  contrived  to  pro-  addition  of  £200,000  be  made  to  the  annual 

cure  for  himself  the  chancellorship  of  the  dochy  income,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 

of  Lancaster,  which  the  earl  had  requested  for  exercise  of  the  king^s  prerogative.    Parliament 

a  friend.    That  quarrel  was,  however,  made  retorted  on  the  Ido^  by  a  demand  for  numeroua 

ftp,  and  Oecil,  being   sent  to  France,  much  reforms.     After  protracted  conferences,  both 

against  his  will,  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  houses  acQourned  without  granting  the  required 

Henry  IV.  and  the  Spaniards,  deemed  it  an  supplies.    The  fiulure  of  his  proposition  was  a 

effectual  way  of  tying  his  rival^s  hands  to  con-  source  of  bitter  mortification  to  the  treasurer, 

fide  the  secretaryship  to  him  during  his  own  His  health  sunk  under  a  complication  of  disor- 

absence.    Essex  discharged  the  trust  honorably,  ders.    Having  tried  the  mineral  waters  of  Bath 

Cedl^s  first  act  on  his  return  was  to  thwart  without  benefit,  he  set  out  for  London,  but  died 

Essex  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  deputyship  on  the  way.'    Cecil  was  a  man  of  consummate 

of  Ireland  for  his  friend  Sir  G^rge  Oarew,  an  skill,  sagacious  and  honest  in  administration^ 

inddent  which  brought  about  the  celebrated  fiar-seeing,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  unscrupu* 

quarrel  in  which  Elizabeth  boxed  her  favorite's  lous  in  using  them.    His  administration  impart* 

ears  and  invited  hitn  to  ^*  go  to  the  devil"    Es-  ed  to  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth  the  brightnesB 

sex's  fdll  was  rapid,  and  8e(»retary  Oecil  was  that  Burleigh's  talents  shed  on  the  earlier  part 

soon  relieved  from  his  rivalry.    He  is  accused  of  her  reign.    That  the  opening  of  James's  ad- 

of  having  in  like  manner  saczificed  Sir  Walter  ministration  was  less  brilliant  than  the  prece- 

Raleigh,- while   professing   to  be  his  friend,  ding  was  owing  less  to  the  minister  than  to  the 

Oantiously,  but  surely,  he  supplanted  the  influ-  pusillanimity  of  his  master.    Lord  Hailes  pub* 

enoe  of  all  others  around  the  throne,  and  cen*  fished  '*  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert 

tred  the  whole  power  of  the  conrt  in  himself.  Cecil  with  James  YI.  <^   Scotland,"   12mo. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  made  pre*  1766. 

mier.  £li2sabeth  placed  every  confidence  in  his  CECIL,  Wnxuu.  See  BmoxieH,  Lorih 
administration.  He  was  at  all  times  ready,  in  CECILIA,  Sjost,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catho* 
appearance,  to  sacrifice  his  own  views  to  the  lie  church,  whose  anniveraarv  is  celebrated  Nov. 
^^  divine  judgment  of  his  sovereign."  Yet  in  22.  She  was  a  Roman  laavof  high  descenti 
reality  he  endeavored,  with  success,  both  in  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  or  the  com- 
Elizabeth's  reign  and  her  successor's,  to  restrain  mencement  of  the  8d  century.  Compelled  by 
the  power  of  the  crown.  Having  secretly  iar>  her  parents  to  marry  Valerian,  a  noble  youth 
vored  the  interests  of  James  L,  he  was  re-  of  Rome,  although  she  had  at  an  early  age  made 
warded  by  that  sovereign,  on  his  accession,  a  vow  to  consecrate  her  life  to  religion,  St. 
by  bein^  continued  in  office,  and  by  being  Cecilia  was  eventually  doomed  to  snffer  martyr- 
created,  m  1608,  baron  of  Essenden;  in  1604^  dom;  and  her  husband,  her  brother-in-law,  and 
Viscount  Cranbonm ;  and  in  1605,  earl  of  Sal-  another  Roman,  whom  she  is  believed  to  have 
isbury.  In  1608  he  succeeded  Dorset  as  lord  converted,  were  supposed  to  have  met  with  the 
high  treasurer,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  same  fate.  St.  Cecilia  is  the  chosen  patroness 
of  Ids  new  rival,  but  former  friend,  Henry  How*  of  mudeiana^  and  from  her  skill  in  dnging,  is 
ard,  earl  of  Northampton,  to  obtain  the  office*  espedally  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  sacred 
When  the  gunpowder  plot  was  f6und  to  be  mudc  Several  churches  were  built  in  her 
really  no  fiction,  he  entered  activdy  into  the  honor  at  Rome.  Beautiful  pictures  of  the  saint 
detection  of  the  conspirators.  A  work  of  Ids  were  executed  by  Raphael  and  other  celebrated 
is  extant,  entitled  ^^A  Treatise  against  Papists."  painters^  and  Father  De  Braillon  of  the  Ora- 
James  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  sagacity  toire  puolished  in  1668  a  work  entitled.  La  s^ 
in  discovering  plots,  and  called  him  on  that  jnUture  odmifrable  de  Sawte  Ceeile  iam  eon 
aooount  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  ^^my  iglmde  Borne. 

little  beagle.'^  He  could  not  be  brought,  how-  CECRCPS,  first  king  of  Attica,  about  1550 
ever,  to  assent  to  James's  prefect  for  the  incor*  B.  C,  is  represented  in  the  ancient  legends  as 
poration  of  the  2  kingdoms.  This  backward-  the  dvilicer  of  that  country.  He  founded  Ce« 
neas  caused  the  auspidons  monarch  to  fear  that  cropia,  which  at  a  later  period  formed  the  Aero- 
be was  at  heart  a  Puritan.  In  all  other  matters  polls  of  Athens,  and^several  other  places ;  divided 
the  king  followed  his  lead,  asking  nothing  in  Attica  into  12  communities;  taught  its  iohabi- 
return  but  money  to  carry  on  hia  extravagant  tanta  morality  and  manners,  marriage,  and  the 
expenditure.  Thus^  the  whole  cares  of  the  worship  of  the  sods;  abolished  bloody  sacrifices^ 
government  were  thiH>wn  on  his  shoulders^  and  introduced  agriculture,  navigation,  ship- 
James  had  no  order  in  his  expenditure.  The  building,  and  the  culture  of  the  olive.  Accord- 
ordinary  revenues  being  insufficient  to  meet  his  ing  to  some,  he  was  of  Pelasgian  origin,  while 
wants,  imposts  were  laid  on  artides  of  com-  others  say  he  was  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian 
meroe  by  proclamation.  The  country  denied  colony  from  Sais.  He  reigned  50  years.  Hia 
the  constitutionality  of  this  proceeding,  but  the  merits  were  ooounemoiated  by  a  monument  in 
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tbe  temple  of  IGnenra,  in  faTor  of  whkh  god-  KorUi  Amencft,  the  West  Indiee,  and  aleo  Ja- 
dees  he  ia  said  to  have  decided  a  dispnte  with  pan,  and  attune  a  height  of  from  15  to  80  feet. 
Keptone  concerning  tbe  poeeeasion  of  Attica.  Its  wood  is  odoroos,  of  a  bright  red  color,  verj 
He  was  also  worshipped  in  the  constellation  of  compact  and  dorable,  and  offensive  to  most 
Aonarins.  In  senlptnre  he  was  represented  as  insects.  It  is  mnch  nsed  for  the  pnrposes  ot 
half  man  half  woman,  or  half  man  half  serpent ;  the  cabinetmaker  and  for  the  ontaades  of  black- 
hence  his  name  Aufwit  (Lat  Geminui).  lead  pencils. — Several  varieties  of  the  cedar 
CEDAR,  the  name  of  several  species  of  ever-  are  described  as  attaining  an  immoise  size  in 
green  trees  of  the  order  eonifertt,  the  principal  Oalifomia. 

ci  which  are  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  {pinu$  ee-       CEDAR.    I.  AW.  co.  of  Mo,  intersected  bj 

druM^  LiDn.),  the  cedar  of  Goa  (euprettus  Luai-  Sao  river;  area  435  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  5,895, 

tefit6a,Linn.),  the  Indian  cedar  {pinta  deodara^  of  whom  196  were  slaves.    The  soiface  is  nn- 

LambertX  the  white  cedar  (euprettus  thy<nde9^  even,  the  soil  prodootive.    In  1850  it  yielded 

Linn.),  and  the  red  cedar  (jtffitpenMFftiytntayio^  147,225  bnshels  of  com,  9,067  of  wheats  45,- 

Dnn.). — ^The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  cedar  larch,  769  of  oats,  and  202  tons  of  hay.    The  pobUc 

is  a  native  of  the  coldest  parts  of  Mt  Lebanon  schools  numbered  820  pnpils.     Capital,  Fre- 

and  the  range  of  the  Taaros,  and   from  its  mont.    II.  An  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  intersected  by 

anperior  magnificence  became  with  Scripture  Cedarand  Wapsipinioon rivers;  area 576 sq.  m.; 

writers  a  favorite  emblem  for  greatness,  splen-  pop.  in  1856,  9,481.     The  sorface  is  divenofied 

dor,  and  m^esty.    The  dnrability  and  fragrance  by  fertile  nndolatin^  prairies  and  woodlands. 

ofitswoodcansedittobesonghtforcostlybQild-  In  1856  the  prodoetions  were  770,971  bosheb 

inffs,  as  the  palace  of  David  and  the  temple  of  of  com,  255,742  of  wheat,  117,002  of  oats,  and 

8<3omon.    Though  it  formerly  covered  LelMmon  142,797  lbs.  of  butter.    Cedar  river,  from  which 

with  dense  forests,  so  that  fonncore  thousand  the  coun^  is  named,  flows  through  a  narrow 

hewers  were  employed  by  Solomon  in  obtaining  pass  in  the  W.  part,  on  either  side  of  whidi 

timber  from  them,  yet  the  destraction  of  tiie  its  rocky  banks  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  great 

trees  for  architectural  purposes  was  more  rapid  height  *  Capital^Tipton. 
than  their  growth,  and  in  the  6th  century  Jus-        CEDAR   MOlTNTAIKS,  a  range  of  Gape 

tinian  found  it  difficult  to  procnre  cedar  timber  Colony,  south  Africa,  extending  fnnn  lat  81^ 

enough  for  the  roof  of  a  nngle  church.    The  57'  to  82^  24'  S.,  and  neariy  along  the  meridian 

cedars  of  Lebanon  have  now  dwindled  to  a  few  of  19^  £.     They  are  of  primitive  formation, 

groves,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  thick  forest  with  peaks  from  1,600  to  5,000  feet  above  the 

containing  about  80  very  large  trees,  50  of  level  of  the  sea,  covered  with  gigantic  oedar 

middling  size,  and  800  smaller  and  young  ones,  trees.    At  heights  of  from  800  to  1,000  feet 

It  occupies  a  natural  amphitheatre  at  the  foot  above  tbe  valley  are  found  many  Bo^Jesman 

of  the  wildest  of  the  gorges  of  Lebanon,  and  is  caves  with  well-executed  drawings  in  red  ochre, 

regarded  by  the  people  as  sacred.    Tbe  largest  An  ash-colored  quartzose  sandstone  predomi- 

of  the  trees  have  a  diameter  of  9  feet    This  nates  in  the  higher  parts,  and  marine  fossals  in 

cedar  is  now  extensively  cultivated  as  an  orna-  the  lower.    The  vaUeys  between  the  hills  are 

mental  tree  in  Europe  and  America,  one  or  two  very  fertile. 

specimens  of  it  giving  variety  and  force  to  a  duU  CEDAR  SPRIKGS^  a  post  Tillage  of  Spar- 
front  of  round-headed  trees. — ^The  cedar  of  Goa  tanburg  dist,  8.  C,  is  an  old  watering-puioe 
is  found  wild  in  parts  of  India  and  in  Japan,  and  the  seat  of  a  state  deaf  and  dnmb  asylum, 
and  has  been  naturalized  in  Portugal  around  a  prosperous  and  well-conducted  instituticHi, 
Cintra.  It  is  the  handsomest  tree  of  die  genus  origmally  established  by  the  Rev.  N.  P.  Walker. 
etipremt9^  and  distinguished  by  its  abundance  of  CEFALU  (anc  C^haladu\  a  fortified  sea- 
long  dicbotomous  pendent  branchlets.  —  The  port  town,  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  on  the  N.  coast 
Indian  cedar  is  a  large  tree  found  wild  on  the  of  the  island  of  SicUy,  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
mountains  of  Nepaul  and  Thibet^  at  a  height  of  same  name  (which  is  divided  into  12  cantons), 
about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  timber  in  the  province  of  Palermo^  and  89  m.  S.  E.  of 
possesses  the  qualities  attributed  by  the  ancients  that  city ;  pop.  8,940.  The  town  1:1  the  seat  of 
to  tbe  cedar  of  Lebanon,  being  compact,  resin-  a  bishopric,  and  contains  a  fine  cathedral  and 
ons,  and  fragrant  It  is  much  used  for  building  several  other  churches.  The  remains  of  a  Pbce- 
in  India,  has  been  introduced  into  England  as  nician  edifice,  a  castle  bnilt  by  the  Suraoens^ 
an  ornamental  tree,  and  has  been  successfully  and  several  marble  quarries,  are  in  the  Tidnity. 
grafted  on  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. — The  white  Sea  fishing  is  prosecuted  with  great  activi^. 
cedar  is  an  abundant  tree*  in  swamps  in  the  The  port,  however,  is  capable  of  receiving  only 
United  States  southward  from  Massachusetts  a  small  number  of  yesseis. 
and  Ohio,  reaching  a  height  of  from  80  to  70  CEHEGIN,  or  Cmauis,  a  Spanish  town,  pro- 
feet  It  has  a  fibrous,  shreddy  bark ;  leaves  of  a  vince  of  Mnrcia,  8  m.  K  from  Caravaca ;  pop. 
dull,  glaucous-green  color,  very  small  and  scale-  in  1852,  6,854.  It  contains  numerous  hand- 
like, and  an  exceedingly  durable  wood  of  a  red-  some  houses,  built  of  marble  frt>m  the  neigh- 
dish  color.  Every  part  of  the  tree  is  strong-  boring  quarries,  and  has  manufactories  of  paj^, 
scented.  It  is  used  as  a  material  for  fences,  cloth,  soap,  pottery,  oil  and  brandy  distilleries, 
and  is  in  the  highest  esteem  for  shingles  and  and  commerodin  wine,  frnits,  grain,  wool,  hemp, 
coopers'  staves. — ^The  red  cedar  is  a  native  of  flax,  and  cotton.    There  are^  beside  the  parish 
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church,  8  chapels,  several  schools,  a  theatre,  In  the  Tioinity  are  Reeves  castle,  the  seat  of 

and  varioas  handsome  public  baildings.  the  earl  of  Leitrim,  and  Lyons  oasUe,  the  seat  of 

OELAEOWSKY,    Fbantzsbk  Ladislaw,  a  Lord  Olonoorrj.    Swift^s  Vanessa  resided  for 

Bohemian  poet  and  philologist,  bom  at  Stra-  some  time  at  Celbridge  abbey,  the  rendence  of 

konitz,  March  7,  1799,  died  in  Prague,  Aug.  5,  Mr.  H.  Grattan. 

1852.  Having  learned  German  in  his  child-  CELEBES,  an  island  of  the  Malay  arohipel- 
hood,  he  entered  the  gymnasium  of  Budweis  in  ago,  of  singular  conformation,  representing  in 
1812,  and  studied  subsequently  at  Pisek,  linz,  appearance  6  extensive  peninsulas  grouped 
and  Pragae.  He  was  destined  for  the  pulpit,  but  around  a  small  central  body.  The  northern,  or 
from  patriotic  impulses  declined  to  adopt  that  peninsula  of  Menado,  intersected  by  the  equa- 
professioD,  and  engaged  in  1821  as  instructor  in  tor,  about  one  degree  from  its  junction  at  the 
a  nobleman's  family,  where  he  could  at  the  bay  of  Polos  with  the  central  mainland,  ex- 
same  time  pursue  his  literary  occupations.  He  tends  from  this  point  nearly  due  K  to  its  ex- 
soon  published  a  series  of  original  and  translated  tremity  at  Cu)e  Polisan,  480  m. ;  the  N.  E.,  or 
works,  remarkable  at  that  period  of  transition  peninsula  of  Balante,  is  182  m.  long;  the  S.  £., 
from  the  old  classical  to  the  modem  national  or  peninsula  of  Teboonkoo,  is  170  m.  long ;  the 
style  in  the  Cechic  literature.  In  1828  he  be-  6.W.,  or  Boni  peninsuk,  160  m. ;  and  the  W., 
came  associate  editor  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review  or  Mandor  peninsula,  is  a  short  projection  about 
for  the  Catholic  Clergy, ''  published  by  the  con-  ^  a  degree  m  length.  Celebes  extends  800  m. 
sistorium  at  Prague,  and  m  1834  editor  of  the  from  its  N.  E.  extremity  to  its  most  southem 
**  Bohemian  Gazette,*'  and  of  the  ^^  Bee,"  a  lite-  point;  it  has  an  extent  of  sea-coast  equal  to  all 
rary  journal.  He  also  commenced  a  series  of  the  Atlantic  United  States,  or  about  2,600  m. ; 
lectures  on  the  Cechic  language  and  literature,  and  yet  its  area  is  but  68,600  sq.  m.,  or  about 
at  the  university  of  Prague.  He  lost  both  his  the  extent  of  the  state  of  Missouri.  The  8  ex- 
situation  as  editor  and  that  at  the  university,  in  tensive  gulfs,  Gorontalo,  Tomaiki,  and  Boni, 
consequence  of  a  remark  against  the  emperor  which  serve  to  form  these  peninsulas,  are  very 
Nicholas.  The  favor  of  public  opinion,  however,  shallow,  especially  Gorontalo  or  Tomini,  which, 
and  a  comfortable  situation  as  librarian  of  the  though  makine  an  indentation  of  240  m.,  yet 
prince,  afterward  of  the  princess  Kinsky,  were  has  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  per- 
the  rewards  of  his  liberalism.  The  Bohemian  mit  the  entrance  of  the  largest  class  of  Euro- 
society  for  the  propagation  of  science  elected  him  pean  vessels;  and  even  those  of  the  lightest 
a  member  in  1840.  In  1842  he  accepted  a  pro-  burden  have  not  been  able  to  approach 
fessorship  of  the  Slavic  language  and  literature,  within  10  or  15  m.  of  its  almost  unknown 
recently  established  by  the  king  of  Pmssia  foi  coasts.  But  at  the  period  of  the  first  Euro* 
the  benefit  of  his  Polish  subjects,  at  the  uni  pean  intercourse  with  the  island,  8  centuries 
versity  of  Breslau.  After  the  events  of  1848,  ago,  Portuguese  frigates  freely  navigated  this 
the  Austrian  government,  which  now  sought  broad  bay.  There  has  been  a  sensible  diminu- 
for  support  from  the  Cechic  nationality,  offered  tion  in  depth  of  the  waters  surrounding  this 
him  a  professorship  at  the  university  of  Prague,  island,  and  it  is  manifest  that  a  gradud  np- 
He  did  not  live  long  to  officiate  in  this  capacity,  heaval  of  this  portion  of  the  archipelago  is  in 
his  death  having  been  accelerated  by  demesne  progress ;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  this  and 
misfortunes  and  mental  suffering.  Of  his  nu-  the  neighboring  idand  of  Gilolo,  which  is  also 
merouB  works,  the  following  are  most  remark-  a  group  of  peninsulas,  will  have  their  great 
able:  "Poems"  (Prague,  1822,  new  edition,  bays  filled  up  by  terra flrma,  and  will  euiibit 
1830);  "SlavicNationalSongs"  (8  vols.,  Prague,  an  unbroken  outline  like  Borneo,  which  evi- 
1822-'27) ;  "  Lithuanian  National  Songs  '*  dently  at  one  time  presented  the  same  singular 
(Prague,  1827) ;  a  metrical  translatioA  of  Walter  configuration  as  these  two  isdands.  Elevated 
Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  (Prague,  1828) ;  mountain  chains  extend  throughout  the  whole 
a  translation  of  Augustine's  De  Civitate  Dei,  5  length  of  each  peninsula  of  (Mebes ;  but  the 
vols.  (Prague,  1829-^82) ;  "  Echo  of  Russian  peninsula  of  Menado  alone  is  of  volcanic  ori- 
Kational  Songs''  (Prague,  1829);  "Echoof  Ce-  gin,  and  It  has  8  active  volcanic  peaks,  about 
chic  National  Songs"  (Prague,  1840).  One  of  his  5,000  ft.  high,  near  the  £.  extremity.  The 
latest  works  was  the  ^^  Popular  Philosophy  of  highest  peak  of  the  island,  Lompo  Batang,  8,200 
the  Slavic  Nations  in  their  Proverbs"  (Prague,  ft.  high,  is  near  the  extremity  of  the  8.  penin- 
1851).  After  1885  Celakowsky  was  engaged  in  sula.  The  surface  of  the  central  mainland  and 
a  comparative  study  of  all  the  Slavic  dialects,  of  portions  of  the  S.  W.  and  S.  peninsulas,  is 
the  fruit  of  which  is  given  in  port  in  his  ad-  mostly  elevated  table  land,  covered  with  excel- 
^tions  to  Jungmann's  Cechic  dictionary.  As  a  lent  pasture  grasses,  upon  which  are  found  graz- 
poet  he  is  disdnguished  by  the  grace  and  naiveU  ing  great  numbers  of  wiM  horses  and  buffiuoes, 
of  his  popular  songs.  as  on  the  prairies  of  America.    These  natural 

CELBkIDGE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  pastures  of  Celebes  are  a  peculiarity,  not  ob- 

oounty  of  Kildare,  15  m.  W.  from  Dublin,  on  served  on  any  other  island  of  the  arcnipelago; 

the  right  bank  of  the  Liffey,  which  is  here  but  it  has  recently  been  found  to  be  the  case 

crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge ;  pop.  in  upon  some  of  the  Papuan  islands,  Ijing  between 

1851,1,674.    Manufactories  of  straw  hats  and  theMalaysian  and  Polynesian  formations.  These 

woollen  and  linen  wares  are  carried  on  here,  extensive    plains,    which   serve   for   hunting 
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9ronii,ndtlMgrHit«xteBtofaeft-eOMt,k«re  Moh«mnMdniHD,  liln  tbt  rail  of  tke  inhdii- 

OQiitribiited,iiodwb^  lodifrtiDgiiiBh  tb^uhab-  Unto;  md  tinir  coaatoy  priwmhi  «b iLteWBtiag 

iUnU  of  Oelebc*  for  an  ardoit  lore  of  Um  field  for  the  kbon  of  the  Ouktitokuamoouj, 

ehate,  tod  a  love  of  muitiiDe  adveiitarey  abovo  The  W^  or  pemoanla  of  Ralaiitft,  is  evM  Icm 

all  odwr  people  in  the  archipelago^  or  in  the  known  than  thai  of  Teboookoo,  and  ia  peopled 

eaiteni   hemkphere.     To   eaptore  the  wild  hj  the  aante  raee.    The  ¥fnado  penineda  ia 

howe  of  their  graaiy  plateant    a  wellnJiapedi  the  moat  fertile  of  the  whole  idand.   Thetun- 

qwrited  animal'to  mbdne  him,  and  to  train  toiy  of  ¥inahaai,  near  iti  K  extnoity,  pro- 

mm  lor  the  pmaoit  of  the  wild  deer  and  bebi-  dnoea  the  finert  qnaUtj  of  eoffee  in  the  arelii- 

mta^isapaaiionaniocigthelree-epiritedraoaaof  pelago^  anperior  to  the  heat  of  Java.    The 

tliis  iciand,  eipeaialljr  thoee  of  the  8.  W.  or  annul  prodnct  has  been  lor  a  lew  yean 

Booi  penioaola,  whioi  is  only  equalled  hj  their  paet    aboot    1,2601,000  Iba.      This   tcnitorj 

love  of  adventure  by  aeap  whether  oonuner-  alao  prodaeea  abont   860,000  Iba.  cf  oooot) 

cial,  piratical,  exploring,  or  colonizing.  Intheae  and  it  k  aaid  to  be  tiie  only  tenitcNry  in tfat 

reepeeta,  one  noe  in  particolar,  the  Bogia  of  ardiipelago  in  whidi  this  delicate  phat  his 

fiooi   and  Taw^jo,   are  dirtingniehed  abore  been  aaooearfiilly  caltiTated.    Upon  the  ttbto 

all  other  people  in  the  eeatem  seaa.     (See  landa  of  Ifinahawa,  which  are  aboot  S,600  ftet 

BuoiB»)    The  chief  aeat  of  thia  people  ia  on  above  the  level  of  the  aeap  the  Amenean  po> 

the  borderaof  Lake  Labaya«  or,  aa  called  by  the  tato  and  all  the  eaeoknt  Tcgetableaof  temper- 

nativee,  TqMrang  Danao.  It  ia  25  m.  long  and  ate  diinalea  are  onlliTated  with  mncfa  anooe& 

18  broad,  and  baa  an  aTcrage  d«>th  of  82  feet  Thia  tetritoiy  exporta  alao  aboot  iSjOOO  evi  of 

inthedryaeaaon,and60feetinthewetaea9on.  rice  yearly.  Bieh  alhiTialdepoaitsofgoldbaTa 

Upward  of  100  neatly-boilt  villegea,  taatdolly  bean  foond  in  many  places  throaghont  the  cb* 

embowered  in  the  atately  frait  treea  of  the  tire  length  of  thia  peninanla,  uid  aome  of 

tropic^  border  and  adorn  ito  ahorea^  while  ito  thoae  now  woiked  by  the  snltan  of  Keaado 

aajiaoe  ia  oorered  with  aach  nwnbera  of  aailing  are  aaid  to  be  the  richest  in  the  archipek- 

craft  of  every  deacription,  that,  aa  stated  by  a  ga    Tin  and  copper  are  alao  foond.    Tbeinn 

Bogia  chieftain  at  Singapore,  it  woold  not  be  ore  of  the  island  ia  of  a  very  anperior  qotfitj; 

difficult  on  many  daya  to  paas  a  aignal  by  voice  and  there  ia  a  pecoliar  kind,  called  paaior, 

from  vesael  to  veaael  the  whole  Mogth  of  the  which  is  almost  white  like  tin,  and  is  used 

lake.    However  much  we  may  regaird  thia  aa  by   the  famona  Dyak  cntlera  in   dainaaoen- 

a  native  exaggeration,  we  know  that  thia  re-  ing  their  celebrated  sword  and  knife  blades. 

markable  lake  ia  a  great  inland  harbor  of  aop*  There  are  no  large  ferodoos  aoimals  upon  ti)u 

ply  and  repaira  for  the  great  fleet  of  Bugia  island ;  none  of  the  fdlne  noe  exiBt  upon  it; 

prahoa,  or  padewakans,  which  cmiae  Ihroogfa*  neither  does  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros.   The 

cat  the  arehipelago.    The  only  outlet  of  the  prindpal  wild  animala  are  the  horse,  bnffido, 

lake  is  the  Ohinrana  river,  which  diaembognea  end  ox,  which  are  readily  domestiQated  by  tbd 

in  the  bay  of  Boni,  in  lat  4^  16'  S.   During  the  nativee;  and  in  the  foreata  and  graasf  plains 

N.  W.  monaoon,  the  largeet  native  craft  can  are  great  nnmben  of  a  apecies  of  sebo,  several 

deaoend  this  atreant    It  ia  about  63  m.  long,  varieties  of  deer,  the  hog  deer,  or  babi-rasa,th0 

and  haa  an  average  depth  of  2i  fathoms.    The  common  wild  hog,  and  aeveral  varieties  of  tha 

Bugia  occupy  fhat  portion  of  the  S.  W.  pen-  marsupial  or  poured  class  of  animals,  like  the 

insula  Iving  between  let.  8*  SO'  and  6^  S.     To  kangaroo  ana  opossum.    A  Tery  dense  forest 

theaoothwardof  them,  the  tfangaasar tribes, and  covers  the  mountalnoua  portions  of  the  islandj 

the  small  statea  of  Tooratea,  Boothein,  and  and  the  woods  of  aevenl  trees  are  esteemed 

Booleknmbay  which  occupy  the  extremity  of  the  very  valuable  for  econonuo  and  artistic  pnrpoee& 

eninsnla,  have  been  aoljngated  by  the  Dutch*  The  aago  |ielm  is  found  very  plentifulji  e^^ 

r.  of  the  Bugia  ia  a  nation  called  theKandara^  fumiahea  e  light  and  pleasant  bread,  chiefly 

who  have  like  them  invented  a  written  alphabet  used  by  the  least  civilixed  inhabitants  of  the 

The  8.  £.  or  Teboonkoo  peninsula  is  very  island,  but  the  staple  article  of  food  of  ti^ 

little  known;  its  interior  has  not  been  explored  people  of  lOnahasa.    About  |  of  the  island 0 

by  Europeans^  and  is  poaseaaed  by  aevend  wild  elevated  prairie  land,  and  the  reat  is  mow/ 

tribes^  w1k>  are  deecribed  as  A16iras,  the  pe-  dense  forest,  with  the  exception  of  a  &w  euti' 

collar  aboriginal  race  foond  in  all  the  islands  vated  districts  in  the  N.  and  8.  W.  peninsiih^ 

of  the  Molucca  aeas.    Sir  Stamford  Baffles  is  of  which  do  not  comprise  more  than  about  tba 

opinion  that  the  principal  races  of  Celebes  are  fi^  part  of  the  snr&ce  of  the  island.   In  ^^ 

of  Tartar  origin.    The  centre  of  the  island  is  gard  to  population,  the  Dutch  estimate  520,000 

poaaesaed  bv  a  barbaroua  people  called  Turijaa,  under  thor  jurisdiction  in  the  N.  and  &w* 

who  resemue  the  D^aks  of  &>meo ;  they  have,  peninsnlasy  who  occupy  about  }  <^  the  w"^ 

like  them,apassion  for  possessing  human  bends,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  population  is  do» 

and  they  spend  much  time  in  hunting,  not  like  less  than  1,600,000,  which  in  prop<Htion  to 

other  savages  for  subsistence  alone,  bat  for  the  area  is  not  more  than  ^  the  density  of  popo- 

aake  of  the  aport,  and  they  follow  the  chase  lation  on  the  island  of  Java.— Celebes  w^  om 

with  as  keen  a  relish  as  the  English  qiortsman.  discovered  in  1626  by  a  small  baod  of  Porta- 

They  are  a  good-looking  type  of  the  brown  gnese  adventurers,  who  sailed  from  Ternate  w 

race;  they  are  pagans^  not  having  yet  adopted  a  small  native  craft   in  quest  of  what  ▼» 
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tomed  a  group  of  ialands  said  to  aboxmd  in  Uaaoliing  to  treaohes  wliioh  are  nearly  1  foot 

gold,  and  spoken  of  as  «i  2aitA^  ^^  still  more"  in  depth.    The  plants  are  repeatedly  earthed  up 

islands,  where  the  European  intraders  might  till  they  have  risen  2  feet  or  more  above  the 

find  gold  and  spices  the  same  as  they  had  found  natural  surface.    Oelef  lac  is  not  blanched,  but 

in  the  Holucca  group  of  islands.    The  For-  grows  openly,  exposed  to  the  light, 

tuffuese,  who  toudied  at  the  points  of  2  penin-  OELESTINJB,  the  name  of  6  popes.    I.  St. 

sulas,  thought  they  were  dijSerent  islands ;  and  Oblbstins,  whose  anniversary  is  odebrated  April 

in  their  report  named  them  m  ilha$  Celiebet^  6,  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  related  to  the  emperor 

which  designation  being  adopted  by  De  Barros,  Yalentiniao,  was  oreated  cardinal  deacon  by 

De  Cauto,  OastaOeda,  and  other  Portuguese  Innocent  I.,  and  succeeded  Pope  Boniface,  Nov. 

chroniclers,  has  become  fixed  in  geography  and  8, 422.    The  heresy  of  Kestorius  induced  him  to 

history  as  the  name  of  the  island.    But  such  a  convoke  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  481,  at 

name  is  not  known  to  its  inhabitants,  who  which  200  bishops  were  assembled,  and  which 

generally  call  it  "  Negri  Bngis,"  or  the  Bugis  was  presided  over  by  his  8  legates.    Celestius, 

Land.  Themostadvanoedof  the  nations  of  Gcle-  the  chief  of  the  Pelagians,  having  retired  into 

bes  were  converted  to  Mohammedanism  some  Britain,  he  sent  missionaries  there  who,  in  the 

years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  space  of  2  years,  brought  back  that  country  to 

archipelago.     They  disregarded  the  teachings  the  faith.    6h(»tly  after  this  he  sent  Palladfus  to 

of  the  Portuguese  missionaries^  which  were  so  Scotland,  and  St  Patrick  to  Ireland.      Some 

readily  accepted  and  faithfully  observed  by  the  epistles  of  this  pope  have  been  preserved,  but 

people  of  the  neighboring   Molucca  islands,  those  written  to  the  bishops  who  had  taken 

The  first  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with  the  part  in  the  election  of  Nestorius  and  to  Fuen- 

island  was  in  1607.    In  1660  they  expelled  the  gins  have  been  lost.    He  died  April  6,  482,  and 

Portuguese  from  their  possessions  in  the  Ma-  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Priscilla,  on 

cassar  country.    The  Dutch  maintained  their  the  Via  Salavia.    II.  Guido  di  Castkllo,  was 

position  in  Celebes  for  2  centuries,  till  their  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  and  was  created  cardinal 

expulsion  by  the  British  in  1810.    But  their  jpriest  by  Honorius  II.,  and  made  governor  of 

Sossessions  in  Celebes,  along  with  those  in  ^Benevento  by  Innocent  II.,  at  whose  death  he 
ava,  were  restored  to  them  in  1816.  The  was  elected  pope,  Sept.  26, 1148.  As  soon  as 
Dutdi  declared  Macassar  a  free  port  in  1846^  he  had  ascended  the  pontifical  throne  he  re- 
as  a  rival  to  Sinppapore;  and  Kemia,  in  the  Me-  ceived  ambassadors  from  Louis  YIL,  who  came 
nado  peninsula,  m  lat  1^  22'  N.,  and  long.  125^  to  supplicate  peace,  and  also  absolution  from 
19'  E^  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1849.  the  ecclesiastical  censures  under  which  the 
CELEBES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  regiment  of  kingdom  had  been  laid  by  his  predecessors, 
royal  body-guards  instituted  by  Bomulua,  com-  The  pope  granted  their  request  in  the  presence 
posed  of  300  young  men  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  nomes  of  Bome.  Having  occupied  the 
families.  They  were  elected  by  the  suffrages  pontifical  see  6  months,  he  died  March  9,  1144^ 
of  the  80  curia,  each  of  which  furnished  10.  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  John  La- 
The  name  has  been  derived  by  some  from  the  teran.  Only  8  episties  of  his  are  extant  ILL 
name  of  their  first  chief,  but  more  probably  was  Giaobntb  Obsini,  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  de- 
given  to  them  in  allusion  to  the  rapidity  with  scended  fh>m  the  illustrious  family  of  that 
which  they  executed  their  orders.  Their  com-  name.  He  was  created  cardinal  by  Honoiius 
mander  was  called  the  tribune  of  the  celeres,  and  II.,  elected  pope  when  past  80  years  of  age, 
was,  after  the  king,  the  highest  officer  in  the  March  80, 1191,  and  died  Jan.  8,  1198.  The 
state.  This  office  was  held  by  Brutus  when  he  day  after  his  consecration  he  crowned  the  em- 
expelled  the  Tarquins  from  Rome.  The  celeres  peror  Henry  YL,  and  his  empress  Constance, 
are  thought  by  ifiebuhr  to  have  been  the  patri-  After  the  coronation,  tke  emperor  restored  to 
clans  in  general,  so  called  because  they  coiQd  the  pope  the  dty  of  Tusculum,  which  the  pope 
keep  horses  or  fought  on  horseback,  and  thus  to  gave  to  the  Roman  citizens,  who  to  avenge 
correspond  with  the  later  equitea  or  knights.  aome  former  disputes  destroyed  it  He  after- 
CElERT  (apium  graveolem,  linn.),  an  nm-  ward  excommunicated  th^  emperor,  because  he 
belliferous  plant  cultivated  for  salad.  In  its  kept  in  prison  Richard  Coeur  ae  Lion.  Among 
wild  state,  in  which  it  is  found  in  ditches  other  noteworthy  events  of  Celestine^a  ponti- 
throughout  Europe,  it  is  rank,  coarse,  and  even  ficate  was  his  confirmation  of  the  Teutonic 
poisonous,  but  by  cultivation  in  gardens  it  be-  military  order  in  1192.  iy.r  The  son  of  John 
comes  sweet,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  an  agreeable  CastigUone,  of  Milan,  and  Cassandra  CrivellL 
flavor.  Its  green  leaves,  stems,  and  seeds  are  the  aster  of  Urban  HI.  He  was  appointed 
used  in  soups,  and  the  blanched  stalks  either  canon  and  chancellor  of  his  native  city,  and 
in  that  way,  or  more  usually  as  a  salad.  One  afterward  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
variety,  called  the  celeriac,  is  raised  only  for  Altacomba.  Gregory  IX.,  in  1227,  created 
the  root  or  base  of  the  leaves,  which  becomes  a  him  cardinal,  and  sent  him  as  legate  into  Tus^ 
white,  solid  bulb.  Celery  requires  a  deep,  cany,  and  after  this  to  Lombardy  and  to  Monte 
rich,  well  drained  soil.  The  seed  is  sown  in  a  Casino,  where  he  found  the  emperor  Frederic 
bed,  from  which  the  plants  are  transferred  to  II.  preparing  to  send  succors  to  the  Holy  Land, 
another  when  they  are  2  or  8  inches  high.  At  He  was  elected  pope  Sdpt  20, 1241.  Advanced 
8  or  12  inches'  height  they  are  transferred  for  in  years,  and  with  health  much  impaired  by  in- 
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flrmitiM,  he  ooenpied  the  see  on\j  a  short  time,  ererj  S  monthe.    He  finally  died  there  Iby  19, 

Mid  died  Oct.  8,  1241,  withoat  haring  received  1296,  and  waa  canonized  at  ATignon  by  Pope 

oonflecratioD,  and  without   haWng   published  QemeDty^Maj5,1818.    He  wrote  the  foUov- 

any  bnlL    V.  Piktbo  Ahobjcbisb,  bom  about  ing  treatiflea,  which  were  publiahed  at  Naples  in 

1210,  at  laemia,  in  Naples,  died  Mar  19, 1296.  1640  :  SeiaiUf  VUm  turn;  Be  ViriutilniM;  Ik 

Previous  to  his  eleetion  he  waa  caUed  Pietro  Vitu$;J}eBbmini$  VanitaU;  DeExempU9;Ik 

of  Murrone,  from  a  mountain  near  Bulmona  SenUntm  FMmm,    Several  lives  of  this  pope 

where  he  led  a  solitary  life.    When  17  years  have  been  written ;    among  Ihem,  one  bj 

old  he  became  a  Benedictine  monk  in  the  mon-  Lelio  llaiini,  which  waa  pnbuahed  at  Milin  in 

astery  of  Faifoli,  in  the  diocese  of  Benevento.  1680. 

After  performing  extraordinary  penances  for       CELIBACT,  the  state  of  a  person  vbo  re- 
many  years,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  waa  nonncea  matrimony.    Among  the  classical  us- 
ordained  priest  in  1289.    Having  spent  6  vears  tions  celibacy  was  considered  as  an  offence  to- 
at  Murrone,  he  afterward  remov^  to  Mount  ward  society,  and  celibates  were  subjected  to 
Mi\jella,  near  Sulmona,  where  he  lived  with  2  varioos  penalties.    In  Sparta  unmarried  men 
other  priests  in  a  large  cavern.    He  fasted  every  were  re^^irded  as  deserters  from  the  eomniimi- 
day  except  Sunday,  and  observed  4  Lents  in  the  ty,  branded  with  infamy,  and  by  the  laws  of 
year,  living  on  bread  and  water,  working  and  Lycnrgus  might  be  seized  and  severelj  pno- 
praying  during  the  entire  day  and  most  of  ished  by  tiie  women  in  the  temple  of  HercoIesL 
the  night    In  1244,  he  founded  the  religious  Plato,  in  his  imaginary  republic,  declared  sH 
order  called  Celestines,  which  prospered  so  those  who  had  remained  unmarried  till  thej 
much  dnring  his  lifetime  that  it  consisted  of  were  86  years  old  to  bo  incapable  of  boldiD^ 
600  monks  and  86  monasteries.    This  order  any  public  office.    By  the  laws  of  Rome  celi- 
was  approved  by  Urban  IV.,  who  inoorpo-  bates  were  forbidden  to  bear  witness  in  coarta^ 
rated  it  with  the  Benedictine  order.  Gregory  X.  or  to  leave  a  will,  and  special  penalties  vere 
confirmed  it  m  1274  in  the  2d  general  council  reserved  for  them  in  the  future  life.    Such 
of  Lyons.    Pietro  was  elected  pope  July  7^  opinions  and  ordinances  prove  that  in  those 
1294,  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  I Y.    The  ao-  times  celibacy  had  charms  and  partisans,  for  an 
count  of  his  election  being  forwarded  to  him  in  ideiJ  disorder  would  not  call  forth  so  great 
his  retirement,  he  refused  to  accept  the  dignity,  rigor.    It  is  remarkable  that  whOe  odibacj 
tiiongh  the  cardinals  and  Charles  II.  king  of  was  proscribed  in  Europe,  it  was  authorized  in 
Naples,  and  Andrew  III.  king  of  Hungary,  the   fast     There   ceubates   bore  honorable 
urged  him  strongly  to  do  so.    He  attempted  to  names,   were   nused   to   high  positions,  m 
fiy  from  his  retreat,  but  was  prevented  by  a  vast  styled  eunuchs  of   the  sun  and  favorites  of 
concourse  of  peoplei    At  length  he  consented  to  heaven.    With  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
accept  the  dignity,  and  proceed  to  Perugia  ao-  Greece  and  Rome,  the  celibate  state  became 
companied  by  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Hungary,  more  common,  and  custom  triumphed  over  the 
and  was  crowned  Aug.  29.    He  made  his  pub-  laws.    Urns  often  the  men  of  letters,  the  phi- 
lie  entrance  into  the  city  amid  the  applause  of  losophers,  athletes,  gladiators,  and  mnsiciaiBt 
more  than  200,000  people.     In  the  city  of  some  ftom  taste  and  some  from  neoessitj,  re 
Aquila  he  appointed  12  cardinals,  6  of  whom  nounoed  marriage.    This  was  fi^nentlj  uvs 
were  Italians  and  7  French,  and  then  went  to  case  with  the  disciples    of  Pythagoras  asd 
Naples.    He  made  2  constitutions  which  pro-  Diogenes.    Celibacy  was  early  regarded  ^ 
vided  for  the  cardinals  entering  into  conclave  pecSiar  privilege  and  jduty  of  the  priesthood. 
on  the  election  of  a  pope,  thua  renewing  a  Among  the  Jews,  those  who  were  intended  for 
constitution  already  made  by  Gregory  X.  in  the  the  service  of  the  temple  were  permitted  to 
council  of  Lyons ;  and  also  another  respecting  marry,  but  under  certain  special  restrictioos. 
the  pope  resigning  his  office.    After  occupying  Among  the  £g}*ptians,  the  priests  of  Isis  vera 
the  pontifical  see  dnring  5  months,  he  renounced  bound  to  chastity.     The  gymnosophists  &Dd 
the  tiara,  Dea  18,  1294,  on  finding  that  he  was  Brahmms  of  India,  and  the  hierophanta  of  tbe 
but  littie  aoauaintedTrith  temporal  matters,  and  Athenians,   lived   in   celibacy.     '^^'^  T^ 
still  retained  his  unconquerable  love  for  soli-  nttidens  among  tiie  Persians  consecrated  to 
tude.    The  see  remained  vacant  10  days,  when  tnb  worship  of  the  sun,  and  vestal  virgios 
Boniface  YIH.  was  elected  his  successor.    Oel-  amonar   the   Romans,  who   alone  ^^.^ 
estine  then  retired  again  to  his  solitude  at  Ma-  mitted  to  guard  the  sacred  fire.    The  ^^^^ 
jella,  to  devote  himself  altogether  to  prayer  and  of  religious   persons   was   regarded    Li  'n 
to  mortification.    His  successor,  Boniface  YUL.  Greeks  as  a  supernatural  grace,  spplsndedm 
fearing  difficulties  might  be  caused  by  artful  sublime  though  vague  terms,  and  no  sacnuce 
persons,  who  would  turn  his  simplicity  to  their  was  regarded  as  perfect  without  the  JJ^?^' 
own  account,  wished  to  keep  him  under  his  tion  of  a  virgin.— In  the  P""^*'*^®  J^J^^S 
control,  and  at  first  confined  him  in  a  house  church  celibacy  came  gradually  to  ^^^^^^'^^ 
in  Anagni  near  his  own  residence,  and  after-  a  higher  state  than  matrimony.     V^^.^JJiJ 
ward  transferred  him  to  Fiunone,  near  Feren-  fathers,  eqjecially  St  Jerome,  enthowastic^ 
tino  in  Campagna,  where  he  languished  for  10  celebrated  the  virtue  of  continence,    frm  . 
months  in  a  climate  so  sickly  that  the  religious  time  of  the  apostles  there  were  P®*?^"*  *^ 
who  waited  on  him  were  obliged  to  be  changed  prierthood  who  practised  celibacy  and  esteem 
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id  a  moral  triamph.  Yet  there  was  no  law  nor  which  all  yegetahle  and  most  animal  stmctnres 
uniformity  of  opinion  or  action  on  the  subject,  are  bnilt  np.  Since  the  improvement  in  the 
and  it  was  not  till  the  4th  century  that  even  microscope  within  the  last  25  years,  and  more 
the  higher  clergy  began  generally  to  live  in  especially  since  the  researches  of  Schleiden  in 
celibacy.  The  councu  of  the  Spanish  and  Af-  1887,  and  of  Schwann  a  little  later,  the  atten- 
rican  dmrches  at  EWira,  in  Spain,  A.  D.  805,  tion  of  physiologists  has  been  unceasingly  direct- 
commanded  ecclesiastics  of  the  8  first  grades  to  ed  to  the  minute  elementary  structure  of  living 
abstain  from  conjugal  interoourse  under  penalty  things.  The  observers  last  named  have  shown 
of  deposition.  A  motion  to  the  same  effect  that  a  cell,  containing  within  it  another  cell 
was  made  in  the  general  council  of  Nice,  in  (the  nuel&us\  the  latter  containing  a  granular 
A.  D.  825,  but  it  was  rejected.  Yet  a  tradition  body  (the  ntieleolus\  is  the  primary  form  which 
became  prevalent  about  that  time,  that  priests  organic  matter  assumes  when  it  becomes  an  or- 
ouce  admitted  into  holy  orders  should  not  af-  ganic  structure;  thebodiesof  many  animals  and 
terward  marry,  and  this  practice  being  once  plants  are  composed  entirely  of  cells,  and  the 
established,  led  naturally  to  the  opinions  that  tissues  of  the  embryo,  in  the  first  instance,  con- 
persons  who  were  married  should  not  be  ad-  sist  of  nucleated  cells,  which  are  developed 
mitted  into  orders,  and  that  celibacy  was  a  into  the  dissimilar  textures  of  the  adult  animal, 
holier  state  than  marriage.  In  the  Latin  However  great  the  difference  may  seem  between 
church  the  usage  of  celibacydwas  most  strictly  the  animiu  and  the  plant,  when  seen  by  the  un- 
observed. Near  the  close  of  the  4th  century  assisted  eye  and  in  their  perfect  form,  theygrad- 
Pope  Siricios  forbade  conjugal  intercourse  to  nally  approach  each  other  as  we  descend  in  the 
priests  without  distinction,  and  this  interdic-  scale,  and  finally  meet  in  a  common  structure, 
tion  was  repeated  by  the  subsequent  popes  and  the  simple  individual  cell ;  and,  when  reduced 
councils.  The  emperor  Justinian  declared  the  to  this,  no  one  can  say  to  which  of  the  two  great 
child  of  an  ecclesiastic  illegitimate,  and  incapa-  kingdoms  it  belongs.  The  microscope  has  re- 
ble  of  being  an  heir.  The  council  of  Tours,  in  vealed  the  great  fact  of  unity  of  plan  in  this 
666,  decreed  that  married  monks  and  nuns  in-  elemental  structure  throughout  the  organic 
onrred  excommunication,  and  that  their  mar-  world.  In  foimer  times  the  power  of  sponta- 
riage  was  null.  The  Greek  church  opposed  neons  motion  and  the  presence  of  a  stomach 
the  action  of  the  Latins,  and  has  always  recog-  were  considered  the  distinctive  attributes  of  an- 
nized  the  marriages  of  priests  and  deacons  imals;  but  we  now  knowthat  most  of  the  lowest 
which  took  place  before  their  consecration,  vegetables  possess  this  power  at  some  period  of 
The  monks,  and  the  bishops  who  are  chosen  their  lives,  and  by  the  same  hair-like  nlaments^ 
from  among  them,  are  unmarried.  In  the  Ro-  or  eilioy  by  which  the  lower  animals  move ; 
man  church,  councils  were  frequently  occupied  while  the  sponge  and  some  protozoa  have  neither 
with  rigorous  measures  against  violations  of  the  the  power  of  motion  nor  a  proper  stomach.  No 
law  of  celibacy ;  and  observance  of  the  law  was  chemical  element  can  be  considered  a^  a  char- 
most  strictly  insisted  upon  under  the  pontificate  acteristic  of  the  animal  as  distinguished  from 
of  Gregory  y II.,  who  excommunicated  every  the  plant;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  primary 
married  priest,  and  every  layman  who  should  cells  are  absolutel  v  indistinguishable  from  each 
be  present  at  a  service  celebrated  by  him.  Hie  other.  In  tho  cell,  however,  is  to  be  found  the 
reformers  rejected  celibacy  as  contrary  to  natu-  distinction  between  plants  and  animals,  viz., 
ral  law,  and  permitted  Protestant  ministers  to  in  its  power  of  development,  in  its  destiny:  in 
marry.  Luther  thought  at  first  of  maintaining  the  plant,  the  cell,  however  changed  in  form  and 
the  celibacy  of  monks,  by  reason  of  their  vow,  contents,  always  retains  the  characters  of  a  cell ; 
but  afterward  married  himself.  This  innovation  but  in  the  animal  the  cell  usually  undergoes  a 
brought  the  question  up  again  in  the  Oatholio  devdopment  into  tissues,  in  which  the  cellular 
church,  and  although  the  emperor,  the  king  of  form  completely  disappears.  In  the  developed 
France,  and  many  of  the  electors  and  prmces  animal  of  the  lowest  types,  where  the  distinc- 
were  favorable  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  yet  tion  is  the  most  difScnlt,  the  elements  of  nutri- 
the  council  of  Trent,  which  closed  its  sittings  tion  are  eminently  characteristic ;  the  simplest 
in  1668,  decided  finally  to  retain  the  disci-  protoBOOy  which  seem  to  be  only  a  mass  of 
pline  of  celibacy.  From  that  time  tiie  law  living  jelly,  must  feed  upon  organic  compounds 
has  been  absolute  in  the  Roman  Catholic  derivedfromother  living  things  which  are  taken 
priesthood.  One  who  has  been  married  can-  into  the  interior  of  the  body ;  while  all  plants 
not  be  ordained  if  his  wife  is  living^  unless  derive  their  nourishment  fh)m  tho  absorption  of 
a  separation  takes  place  between  tihe  parties  by  inorganic  elements  by  tho  external  surface,  and 
mutual  consent  Those  who  have  yet  attained  evolve  oxygen,  by  the  decompontion  of  carbonic 
only  the  lower  orders  may  renounce  their  bene*  acid,  under  the  infiuence  of  sun-light ;  so  that 
fices,  forsake  their  orders,  and  be  married ;  but  the  simplest  members  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
it  is  otherwise  with  sub-deacons  and  the  higher  which  cannot  be  dbtinguiahed  by  any  peculiar- 
degrees.  To  such  tiie  pope  alone,  notwithstand-  ities  of  structure,  are  separated  physiologically 
ing  the  indelibility  of  the  character  of  priest^  by  the  phenomena  of  nutrition.  Though  the 
may  grant  permission  to  retire  from  the  priest-  vegetable  and  the  animal  cell  do  not  differ  ex- 
hood,  and  consequently  to  contract  marriage.  cept  in  tlieir  ultimate  development,  it  will  ren- 
OELL,  the  simplest  form  of  organic  life,  from  der  the  subject  more  intelligible  to  begin  with 
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thelbnocr,  wldeh  is  ▼«ry  eas;f  to  obMnre,  and  d«Te]oped  into  stem,  lesrea,  rootB,  ilowera,  &&, 
to  flfloend  in  the  latter  ftim  the  embryo  oell  to  remeiniDg  in  nratoal  eonneetion,  bvt  dwsja, 
the  perfect  tisBoe.    In  men j  pUmts  the  indiTid-  whether  ao-eaSed  spiral  yesaela,  tnbea,  or  fibres, 
nal  ia  oonatitated  by  a  angle  cell,  liTing  for  it-  merely  modified  or  eloogated  celb  aerring  dis- 
aelf  and  by  itadf ;  the  higher  phuits  are  formed  tinot  ptirpoaea.    The  name  of  ceHnlar  tissoe  ia 
l^  an  aggregation  of  aooh  cellai  eaeh  of  which  prop^Ij  applied  only  to  the  fiibrie  of  plimts, 
haa  ita  ind^Mndeot  life  bealde  thatwhieh  it  whoae  most  important  and  actiTe  parts  are  made 
poaaeapea  aa  a  member  of  anoi^ganiam;  aothat^  irpof  cells,  the  woody  tiasne  being  specianyde- 
aa  SchleideB  first  maintained,  in  1687,  the  '*  life-  eigned  for  mechanical  aop^rt  and  for  the  cod- 
hiatory  of  the  individual  eeli  ia  the  firat  and  veyanoe  of  fioida ;  the  pith,  bark,  medollary 
abaolntely  indispenaable  btaia  of  Tegetable  and  raya,  and  eambiam  are  eompoaed  of  cellolar 
animal  physiology.'*  What  then  ia  the  vegetaUe  anbetance;   thia,  in  fiict,  ia   fomid  wherever 
cell,  and  bow  doea  it  originate  and  mnlti|jy  t   It  growth  is  taking  place.    The  oella  preserve  their 
was  the  view  of  Schleiden  and  Schwann  that  oral  or  giobnlar  form  only  when  loosetir  aggre- 
aroond  the  preexisting  aolid  fnndameatid  body  gated,  aind  become  flattened  and  irreguhir  as  the 
(the  nudeos)  a  membrane  is  formed,  which  ex-  tiasoe  becomea  consolidated.  The  celb  bare  been 
panda  and  constitutea  the  celL  Dr.  Bomett  Hn  named  by  botaniata  oblong,  lobed,  square,  ey- 
nis  ^  Priae  Easay  on  the  Cell,'*  presented  to  toe  lindrical,  fnaiform,  ateOate;  the  latter beingfoaxid 
American  medical  aasociation  in  1861)  eoo^d-  where  lightneaa  itdetdrable,  aa  in  the  sterna  of 
era  that  thia  is  not  alwaya  the  caae,  and  that  water  p^ta.    The  dimaiaiona  of  these  ceDs 
there  is  another  mode  of  cell  formation,  which  ia  vary  from  ^  to  ^iV?  of  aa  inch  in  diameter, 
that  Uie  nucleated  cell  ia  simply  one  cell  oon-  bnt  they  are  generally  from  ^to  jj^of  anincb, 
taining  another  within  ita  walla ;   in  hia  own  and  are  held  together  by  an  mtercellnlar  sob- 
words  :  *^  With  Schwann  the  nndena  is  ezoge*  atance  analogoos  to  the  gelatinooa  layer  between 
noas  and  germinative ;  with  me  the  nndena  is  the  cells  of  algaa.    The  woody  fibre,  in  the  last 
endogeoons  and  reproductiTe."    The  two  eon-  analysia,  is  only  a  variety  of  the  cellular  sob- 
dnaionsofthe  studies  of  oell  life,  according  to  Dr.  atance,  beiitf  composed  of  elongated  cells  ad- 
Bnmett,  are:  '^  1.  The  existence  oi  an  element-  faerent  by  their  whole  length  and  hardened  by 
ary  particle,  having  an  invariable  nnity  of  ex-  the  internal  depodt  of  scTerogen.    Such  oelb 
prejvion,  the  cell.    2.  The  nniversality  of  the  xisnally  contain  an  evident  nndeus,  which  as- 
applioation  of  this  particle  for  the  formation  of  snmes  a  brownish  yellow  color  when  treated 
organized  parts,  the  tissnes.*'    The  vegetable  by  an  iodine  solution ;  thenndensworcytoblas^ 
ceUisa  membranona  vesicle  containing  a  flaid.  containa  smaller  cdla,  or  nndeoIL     Ia  some 
The  cell  wall  ia  composed  of  two  layers :  an  in-  low  plants  the  single  cells  live  isolated  and  dis- 
ner,  called  the**  primordial  utricle,"  first  formed  tinct;    others  unite   together  into  yarioody 
and  the  most  essential  to  cdl  existence;  it  is  shaped  masses;  others  loin  in  a  definite  zoan- 
thin  and  ddicate,  and  ci  albuminous  eonstitu-  ner.    In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  cells  geoer- 
tion ;  the  outer  laver  is  produced  after  the  pri-  ally  increase  by  division  into  two,  each  provi- 
mordial  utricle  and  ita  oontenta  are  endoaed,  and  ded  wKh  its  half  ci  the  primitive  nndena ;  eaeh 
takea  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  oell ;  it  is  new  cell  secretes  its  own  gelotinons  envelope 
thick,  strong,  and  priodpally  composed  <^  od-  and  soon  becomea  free  mm  its  companion; 
lolose,  a  starch-like  substance  containing  no  ni-  sometimes  the  subdivision  is  so  rapid  that  a  ee- 
trogen.    The  outer  layer  is  merely  protective,  ries  of  cells  is  produced  withont  gdatinoas  en- 
while  the  primordial  utricle  is  engaged  in  the  velope,  hanging  on  to  each  other;  plants  tfaos 
vital  (^lerationa  of  the  cell    The  contents  <^  grow,  the  cells  of  the  higher  forms  being  derel- 
the  vegetable  cell,  more  or  leas  deeply  colored,  oped  into  special  organs.    Generation  in  tiie 
have  been  coUectivdy  called  **  endodirome,'*  lowest  plants  is  effected  by  the  union  or  foflon 
and  consbt  of  colorless  protoplasm  or  organ-  of  a  paur  of  ceDa,  by  a  process  termed  cotgoga* 
iaable  fluid  containing  albuminoua  matter,  and  lion,  the  merabnme  aa  well  aa  the  contenteb^ 
in  the  interior  a  mere  watery  sap.    The  distino-  ing  completely  fused ;  the  two  cells  are  ftsed 
tion  between  wall  and  contents  cannot  be  made  Into  a  single  mass,  the  spore,  which  becomea  the 
out  in  some  of  the  lowest  forms ;  sometimes  the  primordiiu  cell  of  a  new  g^eration  by  the  pi^ 
cell  appears  as  a  mass  of  endoohrome,  retaining  cess  of  binary  subdivision.    One  of  the  mos 
its  form  by  its  own  visddity,  the  soperficial  layer  remarkable  properties  of  the  vegetable  cell,  es- 
gradually  becoming  coasdidated,  and  the  inte-  pedally  in  the  lower  forms  of  aquatae  plsot^  ^ 
rior  becoming  more  liquid ;  and  this  has  been  the  power  of  motion ;  this  usoaUy  ^^P^^^,^ 
considered  the  way  in  which  a  cell  is  devdoped  the  extension  of  the  primordid  utricle  mto 
from  a  rudimentary  mass  of  organizable  fluid,  thread-like   filaments   which   impel  the  eeii 
The  fbngi,  algin,  and  lichens  are  composed  of  through  the  water  by  the  contraction  of  their 
simple  cells,  globnkr  in  the  lowest  forms,  but  vibratory  cUia;  these  motile  cells  were  until  re- 
elongated  in  the  higher  types;  each  of  these  centiy  considered  animaknles.    The  contents  a 
may  maintain  a  aeparate  existence  and  multiply  the  cells  of  plants  are  of  vast  importsnoe  to 
itself  almost  indefinitely.  In  theflowering  plants  man ;  at  the  head  of  these  stand  the  oval  gran- 
the  structure  appears  more  complex,  but  it  is  nles  constituting  stardi,  the  almost  ezdastTe 
still  only  an  aggregation  of  cdls,  differing  from  food  of  more  than  half  of  the  human  nc6;  one 
the  simplest  forma  only  in  their  power  of  being  ci  the  most  common  of  the  cell  contentBiscUo* 
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rophyl,  or  ffreen  Teoetable  iraz,  the  caxue  of  moleoales  of  the  clronlating  fitdds  into  massea 
the  green  color  of  plants,  and  existing  in  the  whose  exterior  forms  a  cell  wall,  the  interior 
leaves  and  yovms  steins  when  not  deprived  of  becoming  liqnefied  cell  contents ;  this  last  can 
light;  it  is  solnole  in  alcohol  and  etlier,  and  take  place  only  in  highly  organized  animals, 
forms  a  thin  coating  to  the  grannies  of  the  cell.  The  simple  membrane  of  cells  and  basement 
In  the  leaves  of  water  plants  the  circnlation  of  membrane  are  structureless ;  after  this  come 
the  granular  contents  of  the  cells  may  be  easily  the  ffrannles  or  molecules,  very  minute,  floating 
seen,  passing  ap  <me  side  and  down  the  other,  £ree  like  those  in  the  diyle,  or  enclosed  as  in  the 
never  esciq)ing  mto  adjoining  cells ;  the  nndens,  nerve  corpuscles,  gland  cella,  and  pigment  cells; 
with  its  nudeolns,  may  be  distinguished  from  next  to  these  simple  structures  come  nudei  or 
the  rest  by  its  larger  size  and  its  greater  trana-  oytoblasts,  cells  within  cells,  and  sometimes  with 
parency.  Elongated  cells  unite  in  many  plants  granular  nudeoM ;  the  blood  corpuscles  are  ve- 
to form  vessels  containing  milky  secretions ;  aicnlar  nuclei,  with  walls  of  simple  membrane, 
among  these  are  the  juices  whose  concretion  pro-  without  nndeoli ;  the  epithdium  and  pigment 
duces  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha.  Fixed  oils  cells  have  nucleoli ;  the  nudei  of  the  lymph  and 
are  found  as  contents  of  cells,  espedally  chyle  corpuscles  appear  granular.  Free  nudei 
within  the  seeds,  where  they  serve  to  nouiv  are  found  in  the  gastric  Juice,  in  the  gray  cere- 
ish  the  embryo ;  among  these  are  the  coooanut,  bral  substance,  and  in  some  quickly  growing  tn- 
palm,  castor,  oroton,  nnseed,  rape,  and  other  mors ;  nuclei  in  cells  (and  each  cell  generally 
oilfl^  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  Oells  also  contains  only  a  single  nucleus)  appear  to  be  in 
secrete  volatile  oils,  camphor,  gums,  wax,  and  contact  with  the  cell  wall,  without  any  rdaticm 
resins ;  they  contain  crystallized  mineral  sub*  to  the  centre  of  tiie  cell.  The  walls  of  animal 
stances,  called  raphides,  usually  salts  of  lime ;  celk  ccwlesce  to  form  tubes  and  sheaths,  while 
also  aderogen,  a  gritty  substance  found  often  in  in  plants,  according  to  Quekett,  the  cell  wall  is 
the  centre  of  pears,  giving  hardness  to  fhiit-atones  always  present  in  the  oldest  and  hardest  tissues ; 
and  nut-shells,  and  constituting  the  dense  white  and  in  the  former,  except  in  the  true  cellular 
substance  known  as  vegetable  ivory.  The  stings  tissues,  the  waUs  disappear  and  no  trace  may 
of  plants^  as  of  the  netUe,  are  elongated  ceUs  be  left  of  the  nndeus  or  nucleolus;  in  other 
containing  an  irritating  liquid.  The  beautiful  cases  the  nuclei  may  remain  attadied  to  the  in- 
cdors  of  flowers  depend  on  coloring  matters,  ner  sur&ce  of  the  wall.  Nudei  are  generally 
usually  fluid,  contained  within  the  cells.  All  oval  or  round,  and  do  not  conform  themselves 
plants,  then,  are  made  up  of  a  primitive  mem-  to  the  different  shapes  of  cells;  but  they  are 
brane  existing  in  the  form  of  cells,  each  provid*  sometimes  elongated  and  divided.  In  the  fully 
ed  in  the  young  state  with  a  nudeua  or  cyto-  devdoped  blooa  corpuscles  the  nucleus  has  di^ 
blast  and  nudeoli,  which  bv  aggregation  imd  appeai^ ;  in  other  instances,  the  disappearance 
modification  make  up  all  their  tissues;  each  of  the  nucleus  is  a  sign  of  degeneration  of  tis- 
having an  independent  existence,  and  secreting  sue;  in  the  yolk  and  milk  cells,  and  in  the  cell 
whatever  may  be  nece^arr  flv  the  perfection  products  of  disease,  the  contents  are  granular, 
of  the  tissue  of  which  it  forms  a*  part,  or  for  in  the  diyle  and  lymph  corpuscles  the  repro- 
the  reproduction  of  its  spedes. — ^In  addition  to  doctive  granules  are  set  free  by  the  bursting  of 
what  has  been  said  before  (in  vol.  i.  pp.  522,  the  cdl  wall,  and  are  in  their  turn  developed 
628,  artide  Anatomy),  it  may  be  stated  that  the  into  cells  at  the  expense  of  the  organlzable  ma* 
animal  cdl  in  its  amplest  form  lives  independ-  terials  d  the  fluids  in  which  they  float ;  similar 
ently  of  other  ceDs,  and  requires  for  its  growth  grannies  in  the  plastic  lymph  of  inflamed  sur- 
to  maturity  nothing  but  a  proper  nutriment  and  ikoes  c^ve  rise  to  successive  generations  of 
tempmture.  like  the  vc^table  cell,  it  origi-  ceDs  by  which  the  healing  process  is  effect- 
nates  in  a  reproductive  germ  or  granule,  prepar-^  ed.  The  nndeus,  where  it  exists,  seems  to 
ed  previondy  by  another  cell,  whidi  organizes  be  the  diief  instrument  <^  the  ftmctional  ac» 
the  nutrient  particles  in  its  neighborhood,  and  tivity  of  the  cell.  In  many  cases  the  multi- 
forms  from  them  the  cdl  wall  and  its  contents^  plication  of  oells  is  eflboted  by  the  division  of 
among  which  are  reproductive  granules,  the  the  nudeua^  each  portion  giving  origin  to  a  new 
gerpis  of  new  cdls  to  be  set  free  by  the  rupture  edl,  as  in  the  case  of  ffrowing  cartilage;  where 
of  itB  waU ;  unlike  the  vegetable  cdl,  it  cannot  ra^^d  growth  is  needed,  and  for  a  tissue  of  only 
oombine  in  itself  inorganic  elements,  but  must  temporary  duration,  a  duster  of  secondary  ceus 
have  an  organlzable  nutrient  fluid  rapplied  to  is  produced  in  the  parent  cell  by  the  minute 
it,  from  which  each  cdl  sdeots  the  elements  snbdivinon  of  the  nucleus,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
proper  for  the  performance  of  its  fmction.  The  ceDs  of  seoretion  in  the  glandular  organs,  and, 
animal  cell  has  no  cellulose  wall,  its  contents  according  to  Dr.  Barry,  of  the  primary  devel* 
being  enclosed  in  a  single  membrane  composed  qmient  of  the  embryo ;  but  in  all  cases  cells 
of  albuminoee ;  in  its  young  state  it  contains  a  must  take  their  origin  in  germs  prepared  by  ar 
semi-fluid  plasma,  which  may  continue  as  such  previoudy  existing  cdl.-^As  the  cell  is  the  type 
in  cells  of  mere  growth  and  multiplication,  or  of  organiztttion,  we  must  expect  to  find  in  it  the 
may  be  displaced  by  the  spedd  product  natural  first  nidifnents  of  the  embryo ;  the  cdl  contain- 
to  the  cdL  It  may  multiply  by  binary  subdi-  ins  these  rudiments  is  the  ^mm  or  egg;  it  is  a 
vidon,  by  the  breaking  up  of  its  contents  into  ceU  endodng  a  second,  within  which  is  a  third 
several  partades^  or  by  the  aggregatioa  of  the  of  granular  condstenoe;  the  first  is  the  vitelline 
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membrane,  the  cell  wall ;  the  second  la  the  ger-  contact  with  fluids ;  these  are  produced  by  s 
minal  vesicle,  or  nucleus :  and  the  third  is  the  regular  exudation  of  cells,  tessellated  or  pave- 
germinal  spot,  or  nucleolus.  The  erabryo  be-  ment-like  on  the  delicate  serous  and  jovial 
comes  an  aggregate  of  cells  precisely  in  the  membranes,  on  the  lining  of  the  bloodyesBels, 
manner  that  all  animal  cells  grow,  viz. :  bj  the  and  in  some  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes; 
devdopmenc  of  new  cells  within  the  old  from  and  oylinder^ike  in  the  intestinal  canal,  at  the 
the  subdivision  of  the  nucleus,  and  hj  the  ag-  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  larger 
gregation  of  intercellular  granules  into  nuclei  ducts  of  glands  and  other  secretory  organs.  The 
which  form  cells.  From  the  cells  are  formed  the  free  surface  of  the  outermost  cells  is  in  some 
tissues ;  in  those  consisting  of  fibrous  elements  parts  covered  with  delicate  movable  cilia,  as  in 
the  cell  walls  become  elongated  and  minutely  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages.  By 
folded ;  in  muscles,  nerves,  and  smallest  blood-  means  of  such  minute  cells  the  most  important 
vessels,  the  cells  are  Joined  end  to  end,  their  functions  of  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  aecre- 
walls  coalesce,  and  their  cavities  communicate;  tion  are  performed ;  the  process  of  reparation 
in  these  cases  the  nuclei  are  cenerally  persistent^  is  effected  throush  them,  and,  unfortunately, 
though  altered  in  form.  Henle  is  of  opinion  manv  diseased  and  malignant  growths  are  formed 
that  the  white  fibres  of  cellular  tissue  (see  Ckl-  by  the  same  organic  cells.  Since  the  time  of 
UJULR  Tibsde)  are  derived  from  the  cellwall,  Schwann  and  Schleiden  it  has  been  geno^yad- 
and  the  yellow  fibres  fjrom  the  nndens ;  accord-  mitted  that  the  nucleated  cell  is  the  agent  of  the 
ing  to  Todd  and  Bowman,  the  basement  mem-  most  important  living  processes,  both  in  planU 
brane  of  the  skin  and  other  parts  is  formed  by  and  animals,  from  their  embryonic  origin  to 
the  flattening  and  fusion  of  the  cell  walls.  In  their  final  development.  The  act  of  secretion 
bone  we  have  seen  that  the  nuclei  form  the  in  glands  is  performed  by  nucleated  cells,  ivLich 
lacuna  from  which  the  eanaUeuli  are  prolonged,  grow  by  appropriating  to  themselves  the  proper 
and  in  cartilage  thev  remain  in  the  cell  cavities,  elements,  prepare  the  material  of  their  peculiar 
GontributiDg  probably  to  itsnutrition  and  growth*  secretion,  and  by  their  rupture  discharge  it  into 
There  does  not  appear  to  beany  actual  conver-  the  glandular  ducts  and  receptacles;  the  con- 
sion  of  the  cell  wall  or  the  nucleus  into  the  tinuance  of  the  secretion  depends  on  the  sno- 
proper  elements  of  tissue,  which  depend  on  or-  cessive  development  and  deliberation  of  the 
ganizing  processes  connected  chiefly  with  the  constituent  g^d  cells.  The  reproductive  cells 
cell  waU.  The  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  formed  are  developed  in  the  male  in  the  testes,  in  thefe- 
in  the  first  instance  from  the  embryo  cells  of  male  in  the  ovaries.  Absorption  from  the  in- 
the  vegetative  laver  in  mammals  and  birds,  and  testinal  mucous  membrane,  as  Heu*  as  chyle  is 
of  the  inner  surmce  of  the  vitelline  membrane  concerned,  is  effected  Uirougb  clusters  of  minute 
in  the  lower  vertebrates.  The  ceUs  of  bone,  of  cells,  which  take  up  the  natrient  products  of 
the  brain,  and  of  cartilage,  have  already  been  digestion,  and  reversing  the  course  of  the  secre- 
described  under  those  heads. — ^The  principal  tis-  tory  process,  convey  them  into  the  lacteals; 
sues  in  which  cells  continually  exist  are  in  fat,  during  the  presence  of  chyle  these  cells  grow, 
coloring  matter,  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  select,  absorb,  and  prepare  the  nutrient  materi" 
and  secreting  glands.  Adipose  tissue  consists  al,  and  then  by  their  rupture  give  it  up  to  the 
of  cells  with  walls  of  structureless  membrane,  lacteals ;  in  the  blood,  the  lymph  anddiyleoor- 
containing  fat,  globular  when  single,  variously  pusdes  convert  the  albuminous  matters  into 
flattened  under  pressure,  and  without  percepti-  nbrine,  which  they  set  fi%e  by  their  own  oon- 
ble  nucleus  except  in  the  embryo ;  this  tissue  is  stant  dissolution ;  and  finally,  the  red  corpuscles, 
citable  of  rapid  growth,  as  is  familiarly  seen  another  set  of  cells,  effect  the  interchange  be- 
in  fatty  tamors.  Coloring  matter  in  vegetables  tween  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the  lungs  and  tis- 
roay  exist  in  the  cell  wall,  as  in  some  ferns,  or  sues,  or  p^orm  the  function  of  respiration.-— 
in  a  contained  finid,  as  in  chlorophyl  gener-  As  each  cell  has  its  period  of  life,  we  may  easily 
ally ;  finid  coloring  matter  exists  in  the  blood  understand  the  nature  of  the  continual  process 
cells,  but  piffroent  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  of  growUi  and  decay  going  on  in  the  living  o^ 
granules.  The  pigment  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  ganisnu  The  absorbent,  secreting,  and  fibrine- 
eye  consists  of  innumerable  granules,  about  elaborating  cells  are  very  tranaent  in  their  ez- 
firm  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  endoeed  in  6-  istence ;  the  oeUs  of  organs  which  give  mecban- 
sided  cells,  the  depth  of  color  being  in  proper-  ical  support,  as  of  the  heart-wood  in  plants  and 
tion  to  the  quantity  collected  in  a  certain  space  of  the  Dones  of  animals,  have  an  indefinitely 
within  the  cell ;  thecolorinff  matter  of  the  skin  prolonged  existence ;  the  cells  from  which  the 
is  also  enclosed  in  hexagoniu  cells.  Theepider-  muscular  and  nervous  tissues  originate  are  at 
mis,  or  external  covering  of  the  skin,  consists  of  first  not  different  from  ordinary  cells,  but  tbey 
several  layers  of  cells,  incessantly  produced  from  have  a  power  of  transformation  impressed  npon 
below  and  constantly  thrown  off  by  desquaroa-  them  from  the  banning,  in  virtue  of  which 
tion  fk'om  the  surface ;  these  cells,  spherical  in  they  soon  assume  a  peculiar  aspect  The  life  ci 
contact  with  the  corinm,  become  flattened  into  the  cells  of  those  tissues  in  which  the  most  ao- 
flat  scales  on  the  surface,  witJiout  trace  of  nu-  tive  vital  changes  are  going  on.  as  the  ^^^^"^ 
del.  All  the  naturally  free  internal  surfaces  of  and  the  muscular,  is  uniformly  tne  shortest ;  and 
the  body  are  provided  with  constantly  forming  this  is  of  much  practical  importance  to  those 
and  falling  cutides,  called  epithelia,  always  in  who  are  obliged  to  stimulate  the  brain  to  in- 
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creased  fanctional  activity.  The  faster  any  i»8«  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  Hanover,  contains 
sue  is  made  to  live,  the  shorter  will  be  its  life,  churches  of  different  denominatians,  an  old  cas- 
unless  the  repose  necessary  for  reparation  be  tie  formerly  occupied  by  the  dukes  of  LQne- 
ample.  As  in  the  lower  fungi  and  the  early  burg,  a  medical  college,  2  public  libraries,  an  agri- 
stages  of  embryonic  development,  cells  occa-  cultural  society,  and  various  other  public  insti- 
sionally  proceed  to  the  work  of  multiplication  tutions.  Celle  is  also  noted  for  its  annual  horse 
with  extreme  rapidity,  neither  the  primary  nor  races.  The  famous  stud  of  the  king  of  Hanover 
the  secondary  cells*  undergoing  any  further  and  the  house  of  correction  are  near  the  town, 
change ;  this  distinguishes  fungoid  or  malignant  In  the  castle  park  is  the  mausoleum  of  Matilda, 
growths  from  healthy  structure. — ^For  cell  pa-  queen  of  Denmark,  who  died  hero.  The  inbab- 
thology  and  minute  investigations  into  tiie  his-  itants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  to- 
tory  of  the  cell,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  bacco,  cigars,  stearine,  &c.,  and  carry  on  a  brisk 
Burnett's  "Essay;"  he  regards  pathology  as  an  transit  trade  in  wool,  wax,  honey,  and  wood, 
erring  physiology,  it  being  impossible  to  dis*  CELLINI,  Bbnysnuto,  an  .Italian  artist, 
tinguish  the  cells  of  either  as  to  their  origin  born  in  Florence,  in  1600,  died  there  Feb.  25, 
and  general  aspect ;  the  difference  relates  to  1570.  Intended  ifor  the  musical  profession,  to 
their  destiny,  not  to  their  structure.  which  his  father  was  devoted,  he  gave  thepref- 
GELLAMARE,  Antonio  Giudioe,  prince  o^  erence  to  the  pursuits  of  a  goldworker  and  en- 
duke  of  (xiovenazzo,  a  Spanish  diplomatist  of  graver.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  skilfol 
Grenoese  origin,  born  in  1657,  in  Naples,  died  hand  and  a  fertile  fancy,  be  soon  distinguished 
May  16, 1733,  in  Seville.  Brought  up  at  the  himself  in  chasing  sword  handles,  cutting  dies, 
court  of  Charles  U.  of  Spain,  he  afterward  and  engraving  medals.  But  his  headstrong  dis- 
fought  the  battles  of  his  successor,  Philip  Y.,  position  tended  to  involve  him  in  brawls  and 
against  the  imperialists.  Taken  prisoner  in  quarrels,  which  were  free  however  from  malice, 
1707,  he  was  detained  until  1712.  Three  and  frequently  blended  with  a  charming  vein 
years  after  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  of  drollery  and  audacity.  His  debut  in  the 
sent  to  France  as  ambassador.  Here  he  joined  sphere  of  art  went  thus  hand  in  hand  with  his 
in  the  conspiracies  planned  against  tiie  duke  of  exploits  in  the  field  of  duelling,  and  at  the  age 
Orleans,  with  a  view  of  vesting  the  regency  of  of  15,  when  his  genius  had  already  excited  the 
France  in  Philip  of  Spain,  but  the  plot  was  dis-  admiration  of  his  townsmen,  he  was  banished 
covered,  and  the  seizure  of  Cellamare's  de-  to  Sienna.  Aiterwanderingfbr  sometime  from 
spatches  laid  bare  the  whole  detdls.  He  was  one  town  to  another,  he  eventually  found  his 
sent  out  of  France  at  once,  and  on  his  return  way  to  Rome,  where  a  gold  medal  of  Clement 
was  appointed  captain-general  of  Old  CastUe,  YII.,  of  which  he  had  furnished  the  die,  secured 
a  post  which  he  retained  until  his  death.  him  a  favorable  reception  at  the  papal  court 
CELLARER  (Lat.  ceUaritu).  under  the  Ro-  The  pope  took  him  into  his  service,  and  this 
man  emperors,  a  functionary  wno  examined  the  portion  gained  him  abundant  employment  in 
accounts,  and  to  whom  was  committed  the  care  cutting  seals  for  many  eminent  prelates.  He 
of  tlieir  domestic  affairs.  The  name  was  subse-  also  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  castle 
quently  given  to  ti^e  purveyors  or  agents  for  of  Sant'  Angelo,  Rome  being  at  that  time  the 
prelates  and  monasteries.  The  cellarer  was  one  theatre  of  conflicts  between  Charles  Y.  and 
of  the  4  great  officers  of  monasteries,  and  had  Francis  I.,  and  Cellini  was  fond  of  boast* 
under  his  orders  the  bake-house  and  the  brew-  ing  that  he  had  killed  the  constable  of  Bour- 
house.  He  regulated  the  harvesting  and  storing  bon  and  the  prince  of  Orange.  At  an  v  rate, 
of  the  corn,  and  managed  the  whole  economy  of  when  he  left  Rome  he  had  added  the  laurels 

>           the  provisions.    His  compensation  was  tV  o^  ^^  ^  soldier  to  those  of  an  artist.    At  Mantaa, 

all  the  grain  received,  and  a  furred  gown.   The  where  he  remained  until  an  affray  compelled 

office  was  sometimes  held  by  persons  of  illus-  him  to  leave  the  town,  he  became  acquainted 

trious  birth;    thus  Philip  of  Savoy,  in  1243,  with  Giulio  Romano,  and  through  him  with 

was  cellarer  to  the  archbishop  of  Yienna.  the  grand  duke,  who  gave  him  some  oom- 

CELLARIUS,  Chsistopu,  a  learned  German,  missions.    On  his  return  to  Florence,  where 

bom  at  Sohmalkalden,  Nov.  22,  1638,  died  in  his  militarv  exploits  at  Rome  had  reinstated  him 

HaUe,  June  4,  1707.    He  devoted  himself  so  in  the  good  graces  of  the  authorities,  he  formed  an 

doselyto  the  studyof  the  oriental  languages  and  intimacy  with  Michel  Angelo;  but  his  violent 

literature,  that  it  is  related  of  him  that  during  temper  again  embroiled  him  in  a  quarrel,  which 

:.           the  14  years  he  spent  at  the  univernty  of  Halle,  compelled  him  to  leave  in  diFgnise  for  Rome, 

he  only  once  went  out  for  a  wcQk  in  the  streets.  While  at  Florence,  he  devoted  himself  princi- 

;           He  edited  more  than  20  Greek  and  Latin  das-  pally  to  the  execution  of  medals,  the  best  of 

sical  works,  and  wrote  several  volumes  on  the  which  are  Hercules  and  the  Nemean  lion,  and 

grammar,  geography,  history,  and  languages  of  Atlas  supporting  the  globe.    At  Rome,  he  was 

f'          oriental  countries.  appointed  engraver  to  the  mint,  but  soon  found 

CELLE  (Ger.  ZeUe\  capital  of  the  bailiwick  himself  again  in  trouble.    This  time  a  mistress 

>:           of  the  same  name  in  Hanover,  district  of  LUne-  of  his  named  Angelica,  who  had  fled  to  Na- 

burg,  on  the  Aller,  which  is  here  navigable,  and  pies,  seems  to  have  roused   his  wrath.     He 

i          on  the  Hanover  and  Brunswick  railway  ;  pop,  followed  her  to  Naples,  but  on  receiving  the 

12,100.    It  is  a  well-built  and  paved  town,  the  pardon  of  the  new  pope  (Paul  lU.)  returned  to 
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Borne,  and  remnlned  for  a  oonaideraUe  time  brandiaa;  it  ii  abondaiit  imder  ih&  akin  and 

in  his  servioej  although   the   pope's  natural  themnoons  and  serous  membnuMs;  it  enters 

SOD,  Pier'  Luigi,  was  hostile  to  him,  and  caused  largely  into  the  formatioQ  of  niembr8iiea»  henoe 

him  to  be  imprisoned  upon  a  charge  of  har-  often  called  ceUnlar  membranes,  proteetiDg  the 

ing  robbed  the  castle  of  6ant'  Angelo  during  organs  and  cayitiea  bj  their  too^mess  and 

tlie  war.    Through  the  ioterference  of  the  csi>  elasticitj*    The  spaces  of  the  ceUvlar  tisane  ars 

dinal  of  Ferrora  he  obtained  his  pardon^  after  continnons  throughont  the  body,  as  ^maj  be 

having  previously  efifooted  hia  escape.    8nb-  proved  by  artificial  iDdflatioo  by  the  blow-pipe^ 

sequently  he  was  employed  in  France,  at  the  and  as  is  finsqnently  seenin  eases  of  empbysenui 

court  of  Francis  LfUntil  his  differences  witJi  and  anasarca,  where  air  or  fluid  is  eflbsed  into  its 


the  duchess  d^£tampea  prompted  hia  return  to  meshes.  Under  the  microscope  tins  tissoe  pre- 
Florence,  where  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  de'  aents  8  kinds  of  fibres,  ineztnoably  min^^  in 
Medici  supplied  him  with  a  studio.  Here  be  various  proportions.  The  one  is  white  and  in- 
commenced  his. celebrated  '^Perseus,"  which,  as  elastic,  oisposed  to  a  waved  or  sig-ag  arrange- 
soon  as  it  was  exposed  to  public  view,  created  meat  in  bands  of  nneqnal  thidmess,  creased 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  He  was  now  employed  longitudinally  by  numerous  streaks ;  the  larg^ 
upon  many  important  works,  which  did  not  est  of  these  bands  are  often  ^  of  an  iaat 
permit  him  to  accept  a  proposition  made  to  him  wide ;  the  component  fibres  do  not  branch,  ac- 
Dy  Catharine  de'  Medici  to  superintend  the  ez-  cording  to  Hassall ;  this  is  the  white  flbrona 
ecution  of  a  monument  to  be  dedicated  to  Henry  tissue.  The  other  kind  of  fibre  is  elastio,  of  a 
II.  He  remained  in  the  grand  duke's  service  yeUowiah  color,  composed  of  brandied  fila- 
until  his  death,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  ments  disposed  to  curi  when  not  pot  on  the 
in  the  church  of  8.  Annuujsiata. — Hia  auto-  stretch;  they  are  generally  about  ^^  ^  an 
biography,  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  inci-  inch  thick,  interladng  with  the  others  without 
denta  of  his  stirring  life,  and  of  the  history  and  becoming  continnons  with  them ;  tfaia  is  the 
manners  of  his  times,  has  been  translated  into  yellow  fibrous  tissue.  These  d  elements  of  the 
German  by  Goethe,  into  French  by  Faijasse  eeUnlar  tissoe  may  be  at  once  distangnlahed 
and  A.  Marcel,  and  into  English  byKngent  The  by  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  dilute  acetic 
best  edition  is  that  of  Carpani  of  1812,  trana-  acid,  which  instantly  causes  the  former  to  swell 
latcd  into  English  by  Roscoe.  Cellini  also  left  up  and  become  transparent  and  soft,  while  it 
MSS.  on  various  branches  of  art,  and  the  acad<*  canses  no  change  in  the  latter.  In  the  eariiest 
eraydellaCrusca  quotes  him  frequently  as  a  claa*  periods  of  its  existence  Schwann  and  most 
sio.  The  best  part  of  his  artistic  works  are  his  other  observers  describe  the  eellnlar  tissae  as 
smaller  productions  in  metals,  the  embossed  originating  in  nucleated  ceUa  of  an  elongatod 
decorations  of  shields,  cups,  salvers,  ornamented  form,  from  the  ends  of  whidi  fibres  proceed, 
sword  and  dagger  hilts^  clasps,  medals,  and  coins;  the  cells  themselves  afterward  b«ng  absorbed ; 
and  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  his  skill  according  to  Han^  the  ceDa  exist  fint  as 
in  these  branches  of  art,  in  whicli  he  showed  nuclei,  around  which  the  c^  wall  makes  its 
himself  a  close  student  of  Michel  Angelo'a  appearance,  assuming  a  fuaform  shape,  and 
works,  are  a  richly  ornamented  salt-cellar  in  giving  rise  to  nnbrandhed  or  brandbed  file- 
the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna,  and  a  magnifi-  ments  as  the  fibre  belcmgs  to  the  white  or  yet 
cent  shield  at  Windsor  castle.  Of  his  laiver  low  fibrous  tissue.  Cellular  tissue  ia  espeeiaUy 
works,  the  bronze  group  of  Perseus,  with  tibe  abundant  in  parts  whidi  enjoy  firee  motion,  as 
head  of  Medusa,  in  the  Piazza  del  Gran'  Duca  in  in  the  &ce  iUK>ut  the  eyes  ana  cheeks,  tibe  an- 
Florence,  and  his  "  Christ "  in  the  chapel  of  the  terior  part  of  the  neck,  the  ann-pit,  the  flex- 
Palazzo  Pitti,  are  the  most  prominent  ures  of  the  joints,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the 
CELLULAR  TISSUE,  a  name  given  by  the  sole  of  the  foot;  the  superficial  and  moat  mov- 
older  anatomists  to  a  tissue  formed  by  a  mix-  able  muscles  are  separated  by  thi<^er  layers 
ture  of  white  and  yellow  fibres,  extensively  dif-  than  the  deep-eeated  ones,  and  the  oonatitne&t 
fused  in  the  animal  body  under  the  names  of  fibres  are  held  together  by  it  during  contrao- 
cellular,  fibro-cellular,  areolar,  and  fibrous  tis-  tion ;  almost  every  part  of  the  vasciuiBr  system 
sue;  the  best  name  is  areolar  tissue,  derived  is  held  in  place  by  this  tissue,  whose  elaatieity 
from  the  appearance  of  areola^  or  meshes,  left  protects  the  vess^  during  the  neeesaary  move- 
between  the  intricate  crossings  of  the  compo-  ments  of  the  body;  even  its  own  minute  but 
nent  fibres ;  these  were  formerly  mistaken  for  numerous  vesaels  are  conducted  and  eovseloped 
cells.  This  tissue,  like  others  of  the  living  by  this  all-pervading  tissue.  It  is  difficult  to 
organism,  takes  its  origin  in  cells,  but  in  its  de-  say  where  cellular  Ussne  ia  not  found,  unless  it 
veToped  state  it  consists  of  fibres,  whence  it  is  be  in  the  teeth,  in  bone,  in  cartilage,  and  in  the 
called  fibrous  tissue  by  some  anatomists;  the  cerebral  substance,  where  its  presence  would 
old  term,  cellular  tissme,  is  so  well  waA.  uni-<  be  manifestly  useless.  The  internal  vital  or- 
yersally  understood,  that,  though  inaccurate,  it  gans  most  exposed  to  external  violence  are 
will  probably  long  be  employed  in  this  applica-  protected  by  large  quantities  of  this  snhrtance, 
tion.  Its  principal  use  seems  to  be  to  connect  as  the  pancreas^  kidneys,  colon,  and  genito- 
other  tissues^  allowing  at  the  same  time  more  or  urinary  apparatus;  every  organ  has  its  imvest- 
less  freedom  of  motion  between  them ;  it  sup-  ing  covering  of  cellular  tisBoe,  and  its  prooessos 
ports  the  vessels  and  nerves  in  their  minutest  of  the  same  penetrating  and  holding  toge^er 
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its  oomponent  parts.    It  Is  especially  abundant  debilitated   conditions   of  the   system,   after 

JQSt  under  the  skin,  to  facilitate  its  movements,  poisoned  wounds,  and  in  certain  epidemic  altera 

and  it  exists  in  nncommon  qoantity  about  and  ations  of  the  air,  the  nsoal  barrier  of  oironm* 

in  the  interior  of  the  mammary  glands.    Thns,  scribing  lymph  is  not  effused,  and  the  products 

this  tissue  seems  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  nnion  of  inflammation  spread  extensively  through  the 

between   parts,  as   an   element   of   strengtii  areolss  of  the  subcutaneous  and  internal  cellular 

and  protection  rather  than  as  a  substance  of  tissue ;  this  is  fSamiliarly  seen  in  phlegmonous 

primary  importance  in  itself;  wherever  ela»*  erysipelas,  and  constitutes  a  most  dangerous 

ticity  is  required,  the  yellow  fibrous  tissue  is  disease  fnm  the  extensive  suppuration   and 

most  abundant,  while  the  white  fibrous  tissue  sloughing  of  the  tissues.    In  wounds  of  the 

prevails  in  parts   demanding  resistance   and  lungs  a  communication  is  often  established  be- 

tenacity;  and  the  openness  of  the  meshes  .is  in  tween  the  air-passages  and  this  tissue,  when 

Proportion  to  the  amount  of  mobility  needed,  the  integuments  are  variously  raised  by  the  in- 
he  amount  of  cellular  tissue  varies  with  age  filtration  of  air  in  the  areolss,  constitutiDg  eX" 
and  temperament^  being  greatest  in  youth  and  ternal  emphysema;  a  similar  conation  is 
least  in  old  age;  the  plumpness  and  roundness  artificially  produced  by  the  butcher  when  he 
of  the  arms  in  children  and  females  depend  on  blows  up  his  meat.  It  grows  with  such  ra- 
the presence  of  this  substance  around  the  loints,  pidity  that  tumors,  often  of  large  size,  are  de- 
which  in  man  are  prominent  and  angular;  a  veloped  from  it;  most  so-cailed  ** fibrous" 
full  diet  and  habits  of  indolence  cause  ita  ao-  tumors  are  composed  of  this  tissue ;  in  such 
cumulation,  while  abstinence  and  exercise  tend  cases  the  microscopist  is  able  to  detect  the  fnsi- 
to  diminish  it.  like  other  soft  solids,  it  con^-  form  cells  and  the  mass  of  fibres  in  process  of 
tains  much  water  in  its  interstices,  which  is  formation  from  what  was  once  the  cellwalL 
favorable  for  the  firee  movement  of  the  fibres;  OELSUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  the  2d 
an  unnatural  increase  of  tiiis  fluid  in  the  sub-  centmy,  the  author  of  a  work  against  Christi- 
entaneous  cellular  tissue  causes  the  form  of  anity,  a  large  part  of  which  has  been  preserved 
dropsy  called  ancuarcoy  so  common  about  the  in  the  answer  to  it  written  by  Origen.  Skilled 
feet  and  ankles,  and  indicated  by  the  skin  pit-  in  both  the  Epicurean  and  Platonic  phikeophies, 
ting  under  the  pressure  of  thefineer;  in  the  he  was  fbU  of  contempt  ibr  the  new  religion, 
English  training  process  it  is  rapiSy  lessened,  and  argued  d  priori  against  its  doctrines.  By 
with  a  remarkable  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  ingeniously  confounding  the  views  of  the  nu- 
the  body ;  its  natural  and  slow  disappearance  merous  sects,  and  by  the  most  intrepid  asser- 
ts seen  in  old  age  and  in  chronic  diseose,  in  tions,  he  ridiculed  and  travestied  in  a  grotesque 
which  the  skin,  especially  about  the  face  and  manner  the  facts  related  by  the  evangelists, 
neck,  becomes  wrinkled  and  flabby.  Its  power  The  refutation  of  his  work,  composed  nearly  a 
of  reproduction  is  great^  and  it  is  rapidly  oentnrylater  by  Origen,  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
formed  both  in  healthy  and  morbid  growths;  most  valuable  of  the  patristic  writings, 
it  undergoes  the  putrefactive  process  slowly,  OELBlJS,AirLOsOoBNXLnTs,  a  Roman  author, 
and  when  bofled  yields  gelatine  from  ita  white  who  lived  probably  during  the  reigns  of  Angus- 
fibrous  element—^  extensive  a  tissue  as  this  tus  and  Tiberius.  He  wrote  a  kind  of  cydo- 
must  of  necessity  become  involved  in  many  psdiaDtfjlrti&tM,  containing  a  series  of  treatises 
diseases ;  it  is  subject  to  all  the  effects  of  in*  on  rhetoric,  history,  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
flammation,  with  suppuration  and  mortiflea-  war,  agriculture,  and  medicine,  of  which,  beaide 
tion ;  to  the  infiltration  of  blood,  serum,  air,  some  fragments,  only  that  on  medicine  is  still 
and  nrine;  to  induration,  tumors,  and  un-  extant.  Of  the  8  books  of  this  work,  in  which 
natural  increase  and  degeneration.  In  common  he  made  known  the  system  of  Hippocrates,  fol- 
inlBammation  of  this  tissue,  the  capillaries  be»  lowing  beside  Asdepiades  and  tiie  Alexandri- 
come  congested,  and  a  part  of  tiieir  contents  ans,  the  first  2  treat  of  diet,  and  the  general 
escapes,  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood ;  the  principles  of  ^erapeutics  and  patiiology ;  the 
ooagulable  lymph  thus  efi\a8ed  causes  the  hwd-  rest  of  particular  diseases  and  their  treatnaent, 
ness  of  circumscribed  inflammation ;  this  may  as  well  as  of  surgery.  Of  its  numerous  editions, 
be  removed  by  absorption,  or  may  become  those  by  Fortius  (Florence,  1478\  Milligan  (Ed- 
softened  by  the  depo^tion  of  purulent  matter,  inbnrgh,  1826),  and  Bitter  and  Olbers  (Cologne, 
constituting  an  abscess^  whose  walls  are  formed  1886),  are  the  most  valuable, 
by  an  indurated  layer  of  the  tissue  whichpre-  CELTiE,  Cslts,  a  people  who  came  into 
Tents  the  pus  fi'om  spreadingindefinitely.  When  Europe  from  the  north-east,  whose  earliest  mi- 
an  abscess  is  formed  the  cellular  tissue  between  grations  were  entirely  prior  to  the  historic  ages, 
it  and  tiie  sniface  of  the  skin  is  removed  by  and  whose  origin  and  primal  seats  are  nnknowii, 
nlceration  or  absorption,  or  the  pus  is  evacuated  although  modem  philology  has  established  that 
by  the  knife ;  when  firom  excess  of  infliamma-  they  came  originally  fit>ra  Asia,  and  that  their 
tion  or  other  cause  the  capillary  circulation  is  dialects  belong  to  the  great  Indo-European  fa- 
permanently  sa«ipended,  the  vital  properties  of  mily  of  languages.  The  persons  who  carried  to 
tiie  tissue  are  destroyed,  and  mortification  takes  Athens  the  tidings  of  the  sacking  of  Home  by  the 
place,  the  dead  parts  being  removed  in  offensive  Gauls,  who  are  identical  with  one  tribe  or  divi- 
finids  and  pulpy  shreds.  In  chronic  inflamma-  sion  at  least  of  the  Colts,  related  that  Rome  had 
tion  the  cellular  tissue  becomes  indurated.    In  been  taken  by  a  great  host  of  Hyperboreans^  that 
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term  Bigmfying  only  a  people  wLo  dwelt  beyond  loft,  wbereTer  eiUier  of  them  precedes  the  toit- 
the  unknown  mountainB  of  the  north — the  point  el  i  or  e,  we  gi^e  a  eoand  to  the  oonsoiumt  and 
of  theoompan  being  changeable  at  will,  in  refer-  the  wora  diametrioally  opposite  to  the  soofid 
ence  to  the  place  of  the  sp^er.  Thus,  to  the  ear-  given  by  the  Greeka,    This  has  led  to  the  &ct 
liest  Italians  it  is  probable  that  the  Rhotian  and  that  words  which  in  the  Greek  tongue  are  at 
Euganean  Alps  were  the  Hyperborean  moun-  once  se^i  and  recognized  to  be  identical^  with 
tains,  as  it  is  clear  that  those  ranges  long  shut  us  appear  to  have  not  the  smallest  posBibleecHh 
them  out  from  all  knowledge  of  the  movements  nection.    The  Greek  word  which  the  Romans 
of  the  wandering  tribes  to  the  northward  of  translated  into  GaUi,  which  we  reader  Ganls, 
them.    As  geographical  knowledge  and  civiliza*  and  which  is  palpably  the  name  by  which  tiie 
tion  extended  to  the  northward,  the  Hyperbo-  Scottish  Highlanders  still  des^nate  tberoaelTea, 
reans  receded  to  the  Hartz  mountiuns,  and  the  Gael,  is  TuXaroL,  Galatu ;  that  which  the  Bo- 
Sndetio  and  Carpathian  chain,  for  the  Italians  mans  translated  into  OeltsB  and  we  render  Celt!^ 
and   for   the  Greeks  of  Hellas  ;    whUe   for  is  KfXnu.  Keltai;  those  which   the  Romans 
those  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  sea  and  of  translated  Cimmerii  and  Cimbri,  and  which  we 
the  Crimea,  they  retired  even  to  the  Ural  render  in  the  same  way,  are  KifiiuptM  and 
and  Altai  mountains.    When  Herodotus  first  Ki/j^^mm,  Kimmerioi  and  Kimbroi,  the  latter 
wrote  of  the  Celts,  about  440  B.  C,  he  only  f^most  identical  with  the  name  given  to  them- 
knew  of  them  as  dwelling  in  the  extreme  north-  selves  by  the  modem  Welsh,  who  are  known  to 
west  of  Europe,  at  so  vast  a  distance  that  he  be   a  Celtic  tribe,  K^ri.     Aguo,  we  find 
bdieved  them  to   have   been   seated  beyond  that  the  Gauk  who  invaded  Bome^  Greece, 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  he  evidently  im»  and  Asia  Minor  in  the  4th  and  8d  cento- 
agines  their  migrations  to  have  been  firom  the  ries  B.  C,  are  variably  called  Gaktai  and 
west  eastward ;  but  in  modem  times  the  direc-  Keltai,  the  former  name  being  generally  limited 
tion  and  course  of  all  the  great  migrations  have  to  that  portion  of  those  races  which  entered 
been  so  thoroughly  investigated  and  deared  up,  Asia  Minor,  and  effected  a  lodgment  in  that  part 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  of  it  which  from  them  took  the  names  of  Galflr 
assertion  of  the  old  Greek  author  to  be  an  error,  tia  and  G^o-Grocia ;  and  that  both  the  great 
and  in  asserting,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  great  invading  bodies — ^that  which  occupied  for  many 
migration  or  irraption  of  barbarians  ever  tra-  months  all  Rome  with  the  exception  of  the 
veued,  on  the  most  extended  scale,  from  tiie  capitol,  and  that  which  was  repulsed  from  Del- 
west  easterly,  although  in  some  irr^^ular  local  phi — ^were  commanded  by  men  whose  name,  as 
movements,  in  working  southwardy  they  may  it  is  delivered  to  us  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
have  temporarily  assumed  an  easterly  direction  historians,  is  identical  with  the  Celtic  title  eqm- 
— as,  in  entering  Italv  from  the  northward,  valent  to  kiug  or  chieftain.    Now  from  these 
they  must  necessarily  have  done,  owing  to  the  various  facts  we  find  that,  in  the  early  part  of 
trend  of  the  land.     If,  however,  as  there  is  the  8d  century  before  Christ,  the  Greeks  oslj 
much  cause  to  believe,  the  Cimmerii,  who  en-  knew  the  Kelts  as  settled  in  the  extreme  Dorth- 
tared  and  long  held  the  Crimea,  were  Cimbric  west  of  Spain  and  along  the  south-western  shora 
Celts,  we  know  that  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  of  France,  and  that  at  nearly  the  same  penod 
Ardys,  king  of  Lydia  (678-'29  B.  C),  they  enter*  a  vast  simultaneous  irroption  of  these  harbtfi- 
ed  Asia  Minor,  necessarily  from  the  eastward,  ans  poured  down  upon  civilized  Europe  from  uj 
since  they  were  land  jouraeyers  and  not  sea-  northward.    Naturally,  therefore,  theyhelierea 
farers,  and  held  Sardis  until  expelled  from  it  the   invaders   to    come  fh>m  the  places  m 
by  Alyattes.  the  contemporary  of  Cyaxares,  in  which  they  were  known  to  be  settled  of  ol^ 
the  end  of  the  6th  century  before  Christ.    But  and  to  have  travelled  always  from  the  west 
they  held  yet  longer  to  the  Crimea.   It  has  been  eastward,  instead  of  making  their  way,  as  mf 
stated  above  that  the  Gauls  and  the  Cimbri  are  really  did,  from  the  north-east  westward,  m 
both  Celts,  and  in  order  to  show  that  fact  satis-  only  coming  upon  the  nortiiern  fh)ntier9  of  cit- 
factorily,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  both  ^  Uization.    The  same  idea  seems  to  hare  pr^ 
to  etymology  and  ethnology ;  this,  however,  can  |  vailed  in  reference  to  the  Kimmerii,  to  whom 
be  done  briefly  and  simply.    In  relation  to  the  Herodotus  also  ascribes  an  easterly  oourse  to- 
first,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  much  difll-  |  ward  Asia  Minor,  evidently  for  no  other  reason 
culty  has  arisen  in  tracing  the  origin  of  words  than  that  he  found  them  still  settled  in  uie 
doducible  from  the  Gre^  from  our  having'  Crimea  titer  their  expulsion  from  the  aonthtffl 
adopted  the  Latin  c,  which  even  in  that  language  extremity  of  Asia  Minor ;  and,  conoeiriog  tae 
had  no  doubt  the  hard  sound,  to  represent  the  Crimea  to  be  their  original  seat,  natai^U/^P' 
Greek  jt,  which  had  not  nor  could  have  had  any  posed  that  tJiey  had  marched  ®*8^^*™,*:?^ 
other ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  Latin  ^,  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  *°^^^fj 
which  had  perhaps  a  variable  sound,  to  repre-  soutlieriy  between  the  head  of  that  sea  andjj® 
sent  the  Greek  y,  which  had  invariably  the  hard  Caspian,  into  lesser  Asia.    Whereas,  the  tff e 
sound  of  the  letter.    That  is  to  say,  the  Greek  invasions  of  both  regions  were  probably  made  ai 
K  is  invariably  the  English  *,  and  the  Greek  y  the  same  time,  and  from  the  north-east,  the  tm- 
invariably  the  English  ff  as  used  in  game  or  grating  hordes  taking  some  the  lower,  some  w« 
gun,  never  as  hi  gender  or  in  gin.    Our  6  then  upper  side  of  the  Black  sea.    But  those  wJW 
and  our  ^  being  both  commutable  from  hard  to  came  to  the  southward  were  speedily  e^>eue<i, 
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having  entered  rich,  popnlons,  well-armed  oonn-  little  appears  to  torn ;  and  on  the  former  leas 

tries,  of  the  most  anoient  civilization  of  the  depends  than  appears  at  first  sight.    The  whole 

world,  having  walled  cities  and  fortresses,  oa-  is  reduced  to  a  ^mple  confusion  of  a  single 

pahle  of  enduring  long  sieges,  as  was  the  case  name  in  an  account,  perfectly  consistent  in  other 

with  Sardis.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  passed  respects,  of  one  writer,  and  to  the  consistency 

to  the  northward  rolled  onward  to  the  extreme  of  all  accounts  with  the  distinctions  which  we 

west,  leaving  the  small  colony  in  the  Cimmeri-  find  existent  in  the  still  existing  races.    All 

an  Chersonese  which  long  held  its  ground  there,  these  writers  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  2 

owing  to  the  wild,  desolate,  and  inhospitable  nar  grand  divisions  of  the  Celtic  peoples  of  France, 

tore  of  those  regions,  alternating  between  barren  distinct  from  each  other  in  tongue  and  in  many  of 

sandy  deserts  and  deep  pestilential  swamps  and  their  habits :  the  northern  or  maritime  tribes 

salt  marshes.    It  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  coasts,  whom 

that  the  Cimbrio  Chersonese,  or  penmsula  of  Diodorus  calls  Cimbri,  and  Osasar  Belgians;  and 

Jutland,  was  peopled  bv  a  branch  of  the  same  the  inland  and  southern  tribes,  whom  Diodorus 

hordes,  which  traveUed   yet   further  to  the  calls  Celts,  and  C»sar  Gauls.  (^Now  we  find 

Borth,  through  the  vast  forests  far  beyond  the  that  along  the  northern  shores  of  France  the 

furthest  ken  of  the  incipient  civilization  of  Kymrio  race  still  exists,  in  Brittany  more  espe- 

those  days.     Now,  regarding  the  matter  in  cially,  and  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Welsh 

an  ethnological  point  of  view,  Diodorus  tells  Kymri,  to  the  extent  even  oi  their  being  able 

us  that  under  the  common  name  of  Gauls  the  to  make  themselves  mutually  understood,  whom 

Bomans  included  2  grand  divisions  of  one  and  we  know  to  have  dwelt  along  the  southern 

the  same  people,  the  one  consisting  of  the  Celts  shores  of  England,  exaotiy  where  Oedsar  plants 

of  Spain,  of  the  south  and  centre  of  Gaul,  and  his  Belgio  Britons,  until  they  were  expelled 

of  the  north  of  Italy ;  the  other,  of  the  tribes  thence,  and  cooped  up  in  the  hill  fastnesses  of 

inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  the  skirts  of  Wales  by  the  invading  Anglo-6axons.J    We 

the  Hercjrnian  forest,  and  eastward  so  far  as  to  know  also  that  another  Celtic  tribe,  known  as 

the  frontiers  of  Scythia.    By  the  Hercynian  the  Gael,  whom  Caosar  calls  Granls,  aid  inhabit 

forest  appears  to  be  intended  all  the  great  tract  the  central,  and  do  still  inhabit  the  northern 

of  forest,  mountainous  and  marshy  country,  ex-  parts  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  while  the 

tending  from  the  Rhine  in  the  neighborhood  of  ac(jacent  island  of  Ireland  is  also  occupied  by  a 

the  lake  of  Constance  to  the  swampy  shores  of  Celtic  race  having  dose  affinities  of  tongue 

the  Oder  and  the  Weser.    This  latter  division,  with  the  Gael,  but  hardly  any  with  the  Eymri; 

he  says,  were  the  proper  Gauls,  the  other  were  these,  whom  we  call  the  Erse,  as  also  another 

to  be  called  Celts.    Diodorus  farther  says,  that  tribe  of  Celtic  origin,  said  by  some  authorities 

to  these  more  remote  tribes  belonged  the  Cimbri,  to  be  the  purest  of  all  the  lately  existent  Celtic 

whom  some  writers  identified  with  the  old  tribes,  who  inhabited  Cornwall,  have  some  un- 

Cimmerii,  and  that  these  Cimbri  were  the  people  known  foreign  cross,  possibly  of  Iberian  blood, 

who  took  Rome,  sacked  DelphL  and  carried  All  the  statements,  therefore,  agree  with  one 

their  conquests  even  into  Asia.    In  the  C^brio  another  and  with  present  dronmstancea  except 

and  Teuton  wars  with  Marius  and  Catulus,  these  in  the  solitary  statement  of  Diodorus  that  the 

people  had  been  evidentiy  pressing  down  from  Cimbri  or  Eymri  of  the  coasts  were  pure  Gael, 

the  northward,  with  a  generally  western  direo-  and  that  the  Cdts  were  not  so ;  as  also  that  the 

tion  from  the  Hercynian  forest ;  and  the  portion  Eymri  were  those  Gad  who  took  Rome,  pillaged 

which  the  former  general  defeated  on  the  putrid  Delphi,  and  invaded  Asia  Minor.    This  seems  a 

plains  near  Aix  in  Provence,  was  merely  the  most  natural  and  simple  confusion  of  the  names 

refluent  ebb  of  the  tide  which  had  rushed  of  2  kindred  tribes  of  Celtic  race,  by  a  writer 

through  all  the  length  of  Gaul,  and  had  been  who  did  not  understand  their  tongue.    The  2 

repulsed  by  the  Iberian  and  Cdtiberian  nations  tribes  really  were  tiie  Eymri  and  the  Gael,  both 

from  the  passes  of  the  Pyr^n^es.    When  Ceasar  equally  Celts ;  whom  he  oonfhses  into  the  Eymri 

conquered  Gaul,  we  learn  f]*om  him  that  the  or  Gael  and  the  Celts,  admitting  at  the  same 

whole  country  was  divided  between  8  sreat  time  that  both  divisions  were  one  people,  Cdts. 

tribes :  one,  which  he  calls  the  Gauls,  phtced  Csosar,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  them  all  Gad, 

exactiy  where  Diodorus  places  his  Celts ;  an-  but  Belgic,  that  is  to  say  Eymric,  and  Cdtio 

other,  which   he  eaUs  the   Belgians,  nearly  Gael;  and  when  we  come  to  the  undoubted 

where  Diodorus  places  his  Cimbri ;  and  yet  a  truth  that  the  words  Gaelic  and  Eeltic  are 

third,  which  he  calls  Aquitani,  along  the  base  in  their  origin  the  same,  the  discrepancy  is  of 

of  the  Pyr^n^es.    On  invading  Britain,  he  again  littie  vdue.    Now  it  is  probable,  from  a  review 

found  Belgians  or  Cimbri  dong  the  eastern  and  of  dl  these  circumstances,  that  so  early  as  the  6th 

south-eastern  shores,  and  learned  that  there  or  6th  century  before  Christ  there  was  a  west* 

were  Gauls  further  inland.    Now,  in  dl  this  ward  Cimbric  or  Cimmerian  invasion  of  eastern 

there  are  only  two pdpable  difficulties:  tibeone,  Europe,   a  small   portion  of  which,  passing 

the  declaration  of  Diodorus  that  the  Cimbri  or  downward  into  lesser  Asia,  was  expelled  or  ex- 

Kymri  were  Galli  or  Gad,  in  opposition  to  terminated,  while  the  great  masses  passed  on 

being  Celts;  the  other,  that  he  ascribes  the  tsk-  to  the  westward,  far  to  the  north  of  the  few 

ing  of  Rome  and  attack  of  Grec^ce  to  Eymri,  civilized  nations  of  southern  Europe,  dong  the 

not  to  Gael.    On  the  latter  of  these  difficulties  northern  bases  of  the  Balkan  and  Carpathian 
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fmngeii  to  tlM  BkorM  of  the  Baltio  and  of  the  to  io  large  an  extent  that,  xmleat  in  a  small 
North  aea;  that  kindred  tribee  oi  the  Oeltic  portion  of  Armorica  or  Brittany,  no  conti- 
peoples,  whom  we  know  as  Gael,  either  at  the  nental  race  exists  in  which  Uie  Celtic  blood  has 
same  or  at  a  later  period,  paasing  in  the  aame  BXt  eqoal  share,  much  leas  a  majority ;  thnt 
direotiOD,  hot  somewhat  lower  toward  the  portion  is  Kymric.  Tbe  Oeltio  race  at  the 
BOQth,  ooeopled  all  the  eentral  and  soothem  present  daj  exists  in  a  pure  state  onlj  in  the 
parts  of  Froaoe,  established  themselves  on  the  Cymric  in  Wales  and  Oomwall,  in  the  Gaelic 
shores  of  tbe  bay  of  Biscay,  and  possibly  on  in  the  Scottish  highlands,  and  in  the  Gaelic  in 
the  coasta  of  Iforbihan  and  Brittany,  beMe  its  Erse  yariet^  in  Ireland.  In  its  mixed  form 
oooopying  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Britain,  of  the  Kymrio  it  is  fonnd  in  Brittany ;  of 
and  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Spain.  Gaelic,  in  an  infinitesimal  and  hardly  apprecia- 
These  are  the  (Mt»  of  whom  Herodotus  speaks  ble  proportion  in  all  tiie  centre  and  south  of 
as  settled  on  the  north*westem  ocean,  beyond  France,  and  in  a  still  inferior  degree  among 
the  piUan  of  Herooles.  In  the4th  century  B.  0.  aome  of  the  hill  races  of  the  interior  of  Spain, 
anouier  great  pAsogo  of  the  hordes  took  place,  Mach  disputation  has  arisen  on  one  point  in 
known  as  the  Brennie  inyasiona,  into  the  north  recent  times,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Celtic  and 
of  soothem  Europe  and  as  far  as  Galatia  into  Cimbrio  races  of  the  present  day  with  tbe 
Asia.  Whether  tois  was  Kymrio  or  Gaelic  it  is  tribes  which  struck  snch  consternation  into  the 
impossible  to  determine,  but  there  appears  no  civilized  men  of  aonthem  Europe  between  the 
reason  for  doubting  that  its  general  course  was  in  4th  and  9d  centuries  before  Christ.  But  much 
the  precise  track  of  the  former  migrations ;  that  stress  has  been  laid  on  trifles,  as  will  be  jndged  on 
in  aU  probaMlity  both  tribes,  Kymri  and  Gael,  a  perusal  of  the  foUowing  extract  from  Ih*.  Ar> 
were  concerned  in  it;  and  that  the  Eymricpor-  nold's  **  History  of  Rome/'  '^ There  is  one  point, 
tion  held  to  tbe  northward,  the  Gaelic  to  the  however,"  he  says,  *4n  which  the  difference  be- 
southward  of  tlieir  line  of  march. '  Thereafter  a  ween  the  Keltic  race  in  andent  and  modem  times 
eontinual  pressure  of  the  Kymri  from  the  has  been  unduly  exaggerated.  The  Greek  and 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  the  Cimbrio  Cfaersoneee,  Roman  writers  invariably  describe  the  Gauls  as 
■eems  to  have  ensued  previous  to  the  last  cen-  a  tall  and  light-haired  race  in  comparison  with 
tury  l)efore  the  Christian  era,  along  the  shores  their  own  countr3rmen ;  but  it  has  been  main- 
ef  the  North  sea  and  tbe  channel,  which  ocou-  tained  that  there  must  be  some  confusaon  be- 
pying  both  shores  drove  the  Gael  back  in  tween  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  inasmuch  as  tbe 
Doth  countries,  France  and  England,  from  the  Keltic  races  now  existing  are  all  dark-haired, 
seaboard,  and  occupied  all  the  coasts  of  north-  This  statement  was  sent  to  Niebuhr  by  some 
em  Europe,  fiom  the  months  of  the  Elbe  and  Englishman ;  and  Niebuhr,  taking  the  faet  for 
Rhine  to  Cape  La  Hogne,  and  from  the  South  granted  on  his  correspondent's  authority,  was 
Foreland  to  Portland  Bili  In  the  time  of  Ma-  natnraDy  perplexed  by  iL  But  had  he  travelled 
rius,  this  vaat  torrent— liaving  been  beaten  back  ever  so  rapidly  through  Wales  or  Ireland,  or 
from  Spain,  which  they  had  attempted  to  con-  had  he  cast  a  glance  on  any  of  those  gronps  of 
quer,  and  which  had  been  conquered  and  over-  Irish  laborers  who  are  constantly  to  be  met 
run  by  a  new  people  of  unknown  origin,  the  Ibe-  within  summer  on  all  the  roads  in  England, 
nana,  who  had  hemmed  up  the  original  Celtic  he  would  at  once  have  perceived  that  his  per- 
inhabitants  in  the  central  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra  plexity  was  needless.  Compared  with  the  Ital- 
Morena,  and  who  had  even  crossed  the  Pyr^  lans,  it  would  certainly  be  trae  that  the  Keltic 
ii6es  and  established  themselves  about  the  Adonr  nations  were,  generally  speaking,  both  light- 
and  Garonne— came  rushing  ba^  in  vast  multi-  haired  and  tall.  If  climate  had  any  thing  to  do 
tndes,  numbering  tlieir  fighting  men  bymany  with  the  complexion,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands^  principally  Kymri,  north  of  Europe  in  remote  times  may  be  snp- 
al  though  swelled  by  Teutonic  and  Gnelio  swarms  posed  to  have  oeen  fairer  and  more  li^t-liaiied 
who  had  joined  the  march,  and  precipitated  than  at  present;  while  the  roving  life,  the  plenti- 
themselves  on  the  north-western  frontiers  of  the  fhl  food,  and  the  absence  of  all  hard  labor  most 
Roman  empire,  only  to  be  utterly  annihilated  have  given  a  greater  development  to  tbe  stature 
and  dispersed  by  the  discipline  of  civilized  men,  of  the  Gaulish  warriors  who  first  broke  into 
whom  now  for  the  first  time  they  fairiy  en-  Italy,  than  can  be  looked  for  among  the  actual 
oountered.  From  this  time  their  career  as  a  peasantry  of  Wales  and  Ireland."  For  the  rest, 
migratory  and  conquering  people  is  at  an  end.  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  race  appear  to 
The  Romans  sought  them  out  and  subjugated  be  entirely  unchanged  flrom  their  first  appear- 
them  in  FVance,  in  Spain,  in  Britain.  After  ance  to  the  present  day.  They  are  these: 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Danes,  the  dauntless  personal  courage,  extreme  reckless- 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  Normans  annihilated  ness  of  human  life,  nroneness  to  be  moved 
them  in  Great  Britain,  all  but  a  remnant  of  the  either  to  tears  or  laughter,  quickness  of  percep- 
Kymri  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  of  the  Gael  in  tion  and  readiness  to  undertake,  combined  w  ith 
the  Scottish  highlands.  In  France  and  Spain,  downess  to  reason  and  impatience  to  persist  or 
successive  irraptions — in  the  former  of  Bnrgnn-  endure ;  readiness  of  wit,  copiousness  of  words, 
diana,Franks,Goths,  and  Normans;  in  the  latter  liability  to  violent  fits  of  Iteadlong  passion, 
of  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Saracens — subjugated  great  fickleness,  want  of  enduring  attacltmente 
them  first)  and  then  intermarried  with  them  or  resentments,  greater  adherence  to  the  sept 
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or  cUm  than  to  tbe  &milj ;  litiie  oonstmctire-  In  the  fofber  categoiy  may  bo  classed  the  hy- 

hess,  little  tendenoy  to  legislation,  to  art,  unless  draalio  or bailding  cements,  nsed  in  architectare, 

to  the  rudest  music  and  to  wild  ballad  poetry ;  and  formed  from  those  argillaceous  limestones 

remarkable  female  chastity,  and  great  adher-  which  on  calcination  are  rendered  capable  of 

ence  to  the  race,  its  habits  and  traditions.  setting  xmder  water  with  rapidity,  of  acquiring 

CELTIBEHIAKS,  Csltibbbi,  a  people  of  the  great  hardness  in  a  short  time,  and  of  being  em- 
interior  of  Spain,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  ployed  without  the  admixture  of  any  foreign 
Aragon,  and  portions  of  Old  and  l^ew  Gas-  substanoea.  In  the  latter  olasa  the  most  prom- 
tile  and  Kayarre.  Every  thing  concerning  inent  are  the  bituminous,  oleaginous^  and  resi- 
their  origin,  the  places  whence  they  came,  nous,  be^de  miscellaneous  cements,  a  great  num- 
and  their  connexion  with  other  races,  is  ex-  ber  of  which  are  employed  in  the  different 
ceedin^y  obscure.  Aocordiuff  to  Diodorus  branches  of  the  industrial  arts.  Among  the 
Siculus^  they  were  composed  of  2  nations,  the  hydraulio  cements,  the  most  widely  known  are 
Celta)  and  Iberi,  whence  they  were  called  Oelti-  the  Roman,  Portland,  Medina,  and  Mulgrave  in 
berians;  but  whether  he  intends  to  say  that  England,  and  the  Kingston  and  Bosendale  ce- 
^e  people,  for  it  deserves  that  name,  was  made  ments  in  this  country. — ^Roman  cement  was  first 
up  by  a  fusion  of  2  tribes  or  races  into  one  na-  manufSu$tured  bv  Kr.  Parker  of  London,  frou\ 
tion  under  one  polity,  or  that  the  whole  people  the  septaria  nodules  of  the  London  day  formar 
had  gradually  grown  up  from  the  mixture  of  2  tioxi,  found  in  the  island  of  Sheppey ;  his  processi 
bloods  by  intermarric^B^,  does  not  appear.  The  which  was  patented  in  1796.  consisted  in  cal* 
Romans  found  in  Spain,  when  they  dispossessed  cining  the  stone  nearly  to  ue  point  of  vitri- 
the  Carthaginians,  2  Oeltio  tribes,  as  such,  stiU  faction,  and  then  reducing  it  to  powder  by 
existing  pure  and  unmixed,  one  on  the  Anas  or  crushing;  he  applied  the  term  Roman  to  this 
Guadiana,  in  the  south-west  of  Spain,  and  one  on  preparation  from  its  similarity  to  that  formed 
the  Minho,  in  the  north-west  of  Portugal,  and  by  the  ancient  Romans  from  pozzolana  and  tras& 
beside  these  the  Geltiberians,  who  occupied  the  substances  of  volcanic  origin,  and  nearly  allied 
country  lying  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Ta-  to  the  septaria  in  their  d^emical  constitution* 
gus,  extending  northward  to  the  Ebro  in  the  At  a  later  date  it  was  discovered  that  the  sep- 
TiciQity  of  Saragossa,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  taria  of  other  localities  furnished  a  cement 
theprecipitous  ranges  oftheOastUIan  mountains,  similar  to  Parker's.  Medina  Cement  is  pro- 
of the  Sierra  Blanca,  and  the  eastern  roots  of  the  pared  from  nodules  found  in  Hampehire,  while 
Sierra  Morena.  The  2  other  Celtio  tribes  re-  Mulgrave  or  Atkinson's  cement  is  formed  from 
ferred  to,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  are  situated  in  the  argillaceous  limestones  of  the  lias.  Port- 
still  more  difficult  mountain  fastnesses,  the  for-  land  cement  is  so  termed  from  its  similarity 
mer  among  the  spurs  of  the  Vilheercaa  or  Toledo  in  color  to  the  Portland  stone ;  it  is  not  prop- 
mountains,  the  latter  in  the  intricate  and  al-  erly  a  cement,  but  an  artificial  hydraulio  lime 
most  impregnable  hill  country  of  Gallicia  and  composed  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  chalk  from 
Leon.  *'  With  regard  to  these  8  nations,''  the  valley  of  the  Medway ;  the  materials  are 
Kiebuhr  remarks,  "  it  seems  to  have  been  the  sround  together  under  water,  and  afterward 
universal  opinion  that  the  Celts  crossed  over  dried  and  burnt  in  proper  kilns.  Portland 
the  Pyr^ndes  as  well  as  the  Alps,  and  that  from  cement  is  noted  for  its  extraordinary  hardness 
their  intermixture  with  the  Iberians,  whom  and  tenacity,  but,  as  it  permanently  expands  in 
they  conquered)  sprang  the  nation  in  whose  settiuff,  must  not  be  usea  where  sn<£  a  property 
name  this  intermixture  is  expressed  ;  while  a  would  interfere  with  the  solidity  of  the  work; 
part  of  their  host  settled  on  the  Anas,  and  in  external  pla£^ring  it  is  of  great  value. — ^Inthe 
some  of  these  o'^ent  forward  to  the  Minius,  Uodted  States  hydriuilic  cements  are  obtained  in 
But  not  the  slightest  trace  is  to  be  found  of  any  numerous  localities.  Cements  of  good  quality 
story  concerning  this  expedition.  The  notion  are  manufactured  in  Virginia,  on  Uie  banks  of 
was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture  the  Potomac  at  Sheppardstown,  and  in  the 
made  by  foreign  historians  with  regard  to  a  vicinity  of  the  Naturid  Bridge,  also  in  Kentucky 
nation  which  had  spread  so  far  beyond  its  near  lA>uisville,  and  in  many  other  places  where 
borders  on  other  sides."  the  silioious  magnesian  limestones  are  found. 

CEMENTATION,  the  term  applied  to  the  Those  from  the  state  of  New  York,  however,  are 

preparation  of  steel,  which  consists  in  covering  oonsidered  the  best,  particularly  the  Kingstcm 

oars  of  iron  with  fine  charcoal,  and  subjecting  and  RosendaJe  oements,  manufactured  in  Ulster 

the  whole  to  long  continued  red  heats  till  a  co. ;  these  were  used  in  the  oonstrnotion  of  the 

portion  of  the  carbon  has  entered  into  and  Groton  aqueduct,  and  of  many  other  important 

combined  with  the  iron.    It  is  also  applied  to  publio  works  throughout  the  country.     The 

other  similar  processes.  oement  stone  of  Kingston  yielded  the  following 

CEMENTS,  a  term  applied  to  those  bodies  results  according  to  an  analysis  of  Pr.  Beck: 
"which  are  capable  by  their  interposition  of  unit-  stibn  «deiMika.  aom  m* 

ing  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  substances.  S™*"**  **^^ ssiS         st  2 

Thisaction  may  result  either  from  chemical  com-  iCagsMto' .'  ...V.V.V.V.V.V.iaiJS         laes 

bination,  or  it  may  be  simply  mechanical,  and  BiUca .'.'./...!. .'.'.'...'.OA^         S2.75 

due  to  the  adhesiveness  of  the  cement,  by  which  pi?Sddeofi^i; ['  SiS         ^sso 

air  is  excluded  from  the  surfaces  to  be  united.  Loas,Aa h»  lw 
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An  analysii  of  the  Sh«ppeT  stone,  from  which    powder  Turies  from  0.85  to  1 ;  the  lightest  » 
Parker's  cement  is  obtained,  gives :  the  best.    Ko  little  skill  and  attention  are  re- 

CwboMtooTUiM OlUS  qnired  in  the  nse  of  these  natural  cements;  » 

MafDMU .*.'.' '.*.'.'.'!*. '.V.'.V.'  *. ! laooi  if  they  are  not  brongfat  to  a  proper  consistence, 

OxKUorinm aosT  q^  jf  ^^q  water  be  nsed  too  sparingly  or  too 


aiuoft. . . . ™"f*."V.V.V..V.'.* !.'!'.!!!  '.Oliss  abundantly,  or  if  allowed  to  stand  after  being 

^nniiiA.! !.'...! «e.0js  made,  they  will  solidify  nneqnally,  crack,  $m 

^•*^ ^^  adhere  badly  to  the  materiala.    But  a  BUttO 

As  a  general  role  it  may  be  staled  that  a  lime-  quantity  of  water  is  neoeasary  to  work  up  co- 
stone  ranst  contain  from  86  to  86  per  cent  of  ments  to  their  greatest  point  <jr  resistance.  A^ 
day  (silicate  of  alnmina),  in  order  to  yield  a  cording  to  Trenssart,  the  best  proportions  are 
good,  quick-setting  cement,  though  10  to  12  per  1  of  water  to  8  of  cement  by  Tolnme;  and  in 
cent  of  day  will  suffice  to  give  it  hydraulic  mixing,  the  cement  should  be  beaten  up  fre- 
properties.   Great  difference  ot  opinion  has  ex-  qnently,  mnce  the  more  it  is  stirred  before  set* 
isted  in  regard  to  this  subject ;  some  have  ting  commences,  the  harder  it  becomes.   The 
ascribed  the  hydraulic  property  to  the  presence  time  of  setting  raries  considerably,  bdng  longer 
of  oxide  of  iron,  and  others  to  the  oxide  of  man-  with  sea  water  than  with  freah,  and  beins  r&- 
miese,  to  silica^  alumina,  magnesia,  and  soda,  tiu^ded  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sand  em- 
Berthier  and  Yicat,  howerer,  found  that  the  ployed.     When  used  pure,  it  will  often  harden 
presence  of  silica  was  indispensable,  and  they  in  6  or  6  minutes,  and  the  time  should  never 
assigned  no  importance  whatever  to  the  oxides  exceed  half  an  hour,  or  when  used  under  irater, 
of  iron  and  manganese.  Without  entering  upon  1  hour.    If  |^  to  2  parts  of  sand  be  added  to  1 
a  full  consideration  of  all  the  substances  iuvolv-  of  cement,  the  mixture  wiU  set  in  from  1  hour  9 
ed,  it  will  be  snffident  to  say  that  certain  earthy  minutes  to  1  hour  18  minutes  in  the  air,  and  in  a 
substances,  and  espedally  dllca,  combine  with  proportionaDy  longer  time  underwater.  Under 
the  lime  which  is  produced  by  the  calcination  sea  water,  and  especially  if  the  same  has  been 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime  conteined  in  the  cement  used  in  mixing  the  cement,  the  time  va&j  ex- 
stones,  and  that  the  silicate  thus  formed,  absorb-  tend  to  24  hours.    Pure  cement,  after  an  expo- 
ing  water,  becomes  solid. — The  general  name  of  sure  of  20  days  to  the  air,  offers  a  resistance  to 
Roman  cement  is  often,  though  erroneously,  ap-  rupture  of  about  64  lbs.  to  tiie  square  inch ;  bnt 
plied  to  all  the  natural  hydntulio  cements,  and  if  it  be  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  sand,  the  n- 
the  process  of  preparation  ii  essentially  the  same,  sistance  falls  to  87  lbs.,  and  with  an  eqaal  bnik 
They  are  burned  in  kilns,  and  a  lower  decree  to  27  lbs.,  showing  in  this  respect  a  remarkable 
of  heat  is  employed  than  that  recommended  by  difference  frt)m  the  limes.    The  resistance  af- 
Parker;  the  cement  being  under  burnt,  economy  forded  by  pure  cement  against  the  sliding  of 
is  effected  in  the  process  of  grinding.    In  bum-  stones  upon  their  beds  may  safely  betaken 
ing,  the  stone  loses  about  i  of  its  weight,  and  at  9  lbs.  per  souare  inch,  thon^  it  often 
acquires  a  brown  tinge,  differing  in  shade  accord-  reaches  18  lbs.    The  natural  cements  are  em- 
ing  to  the  kind  of  stone  used;  it  is  then  soft  ployed  to  the  best  advantage  without  sand  vben 
to  the  touch,  and  leaves  a  very  fine  dust  upon  used  in  works  under  water,  or  where  a  great 
the  fingers.    The  blocks  of  cement  might  be  crushing  weight  is  to  be  brought  upon  them  at 
preserved  for  a  Ions  while  in  a  dry  room,  m  the  once.    For  cornices,  or  coatings  exposed  to  the 
same  state  in  which  they  come  from  the  kiln ;  weather,  we  may  combine  2  parts  of  sand  with 
such  is  the  difficulty  with  which  they  absorb  8  of  cement,  and  for  perpendicular  faces  S  parts 
water  that  Gen.  Pasley  pronounced  them  inca-  of  sand  with  2  of  cement,  being  careful  to  aTOid 
pable  of  so  doing.  For  use,  howeyer,  the  cement  the  formation  of  fissures,  which  would  exp<»0 
must  be  ground,  and  is  then  put  in  casks  well  the  coating  to  th^  effects  of  frost  and  ultimately 
dosed,  flince  exposure  to  the  air  rapidly  dete-  destroy  it    Cement  adheres  very  stronglj  to 
riorates  its  quality,  the  powder  absorbing  water  iron,  still  more  so  to  granite,  and  most  of 'f^ 
and  carbonic  acici,  and  passing  into  the  stete  of  brick. — ^Beside  the  cements  already  mentioned, 
a  subcarbonate ;  ite  usefulness,  however,  may  many  others  may  be  obtained,  either  by  oTe^ 
be  restored  by  a  second  burning  at  a  lower  de-  calcination  of  the  hydraulic  limes,  whicb  lo- 
gree  of  heat  than  in  the  first  instence.    M.  duces  a  more  rapid  setting  and  a  greater  de^ 
Petot  has  observed  that  when  the  calcination  of  hardness,  or  by  the  mixture  of  burnt  c^P 
of  cement  stones  is  so  extended  as  to  expel  all  witii  the  rich  limes ;  the  latter  do  not  swell  in 
the  carbonic  acid,  the  resulting  powder  is  per*  setting,  as  b  the  case  with  the  former,  but  are 
fectly  inert,  showing  a  remarkable  difference  inferior  in  point  of  hardness;  they  f'^   .^J 
between  this  dass  of  limestones  and  those  which  eyer,  often  used  to  advantage  when  miied^^ 
produce   tihe  common   lime.     This  property  tlie  slow-setting  limes,  and  employed  in  oamp 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  experiments  ntuations,  as  in  the  lining  of  cesspools  m 
made  to  test  limestones  for  hydraulic  cement  water-tanks;  still  they  are  greatly  ^^^^^f\^ 
Cement  should  be  ground  yery  fine;  the  French  the  natural  cements,  and  their  cmploymeflt  m 
engineers  reauire  that  the  sieve  through  which  only  be  advocated  on  the  acore  of  ^°?^ 
it  passes  ahall  be  of  No.  2  of  their  wire  gauze,  Another  dass  of  cements  are  those  whose  dj^ 
and  contain  185  meshes  to  the  square  of  a  side  is  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris,  instead  ^'^r^' 
of4inchee.    Thespecifiogravityof  the  cement  drauliolime;  in  this  case  the  hardening  is  au^ 
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to  a  QDion  of  the  eement  wiih  water,  and  not  which  the  cement  is  employed  must  always  be 
to  the  formation  of  a  silicate,  as  in  the  former  dry,  and  it  should  he  need  as  hot  as  possible, 
cements ;  as  gypsmn  alone,  however,  never  ao-  Should  the  asphaltop  be  found  too  brittle,  a 
qnires  any  great  degree  of  tenacity,  it  is  em-  quantity  of  mineral  pitch  or  petroleum  may  be 
ployed  in  combination  with  alum,  in  Keene^s  added  to  correct  this  defect,  but  coal  tar  or 
cement,  powdered  gypsum  is  mixed  with  a  so-  vegetable  pitch  must  on  no  account  be  used, 
lution  of  alum,  and  U^en  heated  till  all  the  water  These  latter,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the  na* 
in  combination  is  dissipated ;  it  is  then  pow-  tural  bitumens,  may  in  some  cases  serve  as 
dered,  and  when  used,  slaked  by  a  solution  of  tolerable  substitutes  for  them;  though  deficient 
alum  in  12  or  18  parts  of  water.  Martinis  ce-  io  elasticity  and  durability,  they  yet  make  good 
ment  differs  from  the  above  only  in  adding  to  coatings  for  vaijlts,  &o.  For  pavements,  how- 
the  original  compound  .a  portion  of  carbonate  ever,  they  are  not  at  all  adapted.  They  are  pro- 
of soda,  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  in  using  a  pared  by  mixing  powdered  calcai'eous  stone 
greater  degree  of  heat;  while  in  Parian  cement  with  the  boiling  pitch  or  tar,  the  relative  pro- 
borax  is  substituted  for  the  carbonate  of  soda  portions  being  obtained  in  each  case  by  direct 
or  potassa.  These  are  useful  in  floorings,  skirt-  experiment;  the  stone  must  be  well  dried,  for 
ings,  &c.,  and  especially  where  damp  and  ver-  if  wet,  the  vapor  generated  by  it  would  render 
min  are  to  be  apprehended ;  they  may  be  em-  the  cement  porous ;  and  care  must  also  be  taken 
ployed  like  stucco  in  cementinff  walls,  and  their  lest  the  stone  be  converted  into  quicklime,  as 
surface  afterward  embellished  by  delineations  this  takes  place  with  comparative  facility,  ow- 
fiimilar  to  those  of  fresco  painting.  Stucco  is  ing  to  its  comminuted  state.  They  are  to  be 
used  for  coating  walls,  ornamenting  ceilings,  used  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  cements, 
^.,  and  consists  of  powdered  g3rpsum,  mixed  except  that  it  is  desirable  to  employ  greater 
with  a  solution  of  glue  or  gelatine.  Scagliola  thicknesses. — The  oleac^nous  cements  were  for- 
is  somewhat  similar,  and  derives  its  name  from  merly  much  used,  under  the  name  of  mastics,  for 
the  numerous  splinters  or  acagUoli  of  marble  the  purpose  of  ornamental  decorations;  they 
used  in  the  work.  (See  Srnooo.) — ^Bituminous  ftirmah  a  smooth,  close-grained  surface,  but  re- 
cements  are  employed  as  substitutes  for  flagging  quire  repidnting  every  8  or  4  years.  The  ex- 
in  the  paving  of  streets,  and  for  protecting  the  pense  and  difficulty  of  manipulation  have  caused 
extrados  of  arches  from  the  effects  of  water,  them  to  be  seldom  employed  at  the  present 
Ac  The  former  application  is  limited,  but  for  day.  The  most  widely  known  mastics  are 
the  latter  purpose  they  are  of  great  utility,  since  those  of  Hamelin  in  England,  and  the  mastic 
in  all  new  masonry  there  are  movements  which  ds  Dhil  in  France;  their  exact  composition  is 
fissure  the  coatings  executed  in  lime  or  hy-  kept  secret,  but  the  main  ingredients  are 
draulic  cements,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crevices  pounded  brick-dust  or  well-burnt  clay,  liUiarge, 
produced  by  the  unequal  contractions  and  the  red  protoxide  of  lead,  and  linseed  oiL — ^The 
shrinkages  of  the  cements,  so  that  it  is  almost  cements  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for 
impossible  to  render  such  coatings  imperraea-  mosaic  work  are  of  8  Jcinds.  The  first  is  bitu- 
ble ;  these  defects  are  admirably  remedied  by  minous,  being  composed  of  pitch  mixed  with  a 
the  elasticity  of  the  bituminous  cements ;  small  black  earth,  and  is  used  in  setting  the  large 
crevices  often  unite  of  themselves,  and  large  teuercBin  fioors;  the  second  is  oleaginous,  em- 
repairs,  when  necessary,  are  easily  execute!  ployed  for  setting  stones  of  middling  dimen- 
These  cements  are  obtained  from  the  natural  sions,  and  made  of  the  calcareous  stone  of  Ti- 
asphaltum;  mixed  with  chalk  or  other  form  roll,  and  of  oil;  while  the  third,  for  the  more 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  best  adapted  delicate  mosaics  of  pieces  of  glass,  is  composed 
to  works  which  are  exposed  to  the  e£rects  of  lime,  brick-dust,  gum  andragan,  ana  the 
of  tiie  sun ;  alone,  it  would  melt  in  such  whites  of  eggs. — ^Among  the  interminable  list 
situations,  but  for  subterranean  works  is  of  miscellaneous  cements,  we  find  a  very  useful 
considered  preferable.  (See  Asphaltum.)  The  one  for  joining  broken  pieces  of  glass  or  china- 
cement  is  spread  with  trowels,  and  as  far  ware;  it  is  termed  diamond  cement,  and  is 
as  possible  formed  into  slabs  of  about  8  feet  in  prepared  by  steeping  isin^^ass  in  water  till  it 
widti) ;  it  should  be  evenly  spread  and  com-  sw^la,  and  then  dissolving  it  in  proof  spirit,  to 
pressed,  and  fine  sand  then  i^rinkled  on  the  which  is  added  a  little  gum  resin,  gum  ammo- 
8ur£ftce,  and  worked  in  with  the  trowel,  taking  niacum,  or  resin  mastic,  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
care  to  fill  any  crevices  that  may  be  formed  possible  quantity  of  alcohol ;  it  partially  resists 
bv  ur  bubbles  wiih  cement,  and  not  with  sand,  moisture,  and  should  be  gently  heated  before 
ior  coating  arches,  a  thickness  of  }  to  i  an  applied.  HatUe's  cement  for  the  same  purpose 
inch  is  sufficient,  giving  a  quantity  of  about  consists  of2  parts  of  shell-lac  dissolved  in  1  part 
4^  lbs.  to  tihe  square  yard;  it  is  also  advisable  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  cast  into  sticks.  Kel- 
to  lay  the  cement  upon  a  bed  of  concrete  or  ler's  cement  is  prepared  according  to  the  fol- 
mortar;  in  street  paying  this  precaution  is  lowing  formula:  Steep  2  parts  of  finely-chopped 
indispensable,  and  thid  thickness  of  coating  fish  gltlb  for  24  hours  in  16  parts  of  water,  then 
must  be  fully  }  of  an  inch ;  it  is  also  well  to  boil  till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  8 ;  add  8  parts 
add  a  little  quicklime  to  the  boiling  asphaltum,  of  alcohol,  ana  strain  tiie  whole  tiirough  linen ; 
to  prevent  the  cement  becoming  too  soft  under  while  still  warm,  mix  with  a  solution  of  1  part 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.    The  surface  upon  of  mastic  in  9  of  alcohol,  and  \  a  part  of  gum 
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inwnontocmB  in  ikiM  powder;  add  tht  latttr  GEKBTERT  (Or.  m^iyrqpfor,  a  degpfaff 
mdoAUy,  And  mix  intimatel/  bj  maoentkxi*  plaoe;  mod.  Heb.  jBMM«i«.,  the  taooM  of  the 
This  oemeDt  is  used  by  beating  the  parts  to  living;  Ger.  QoUetacktr^  God'e  field,  SmUn^^ 
whioh  it  is  to  be  applied,  allowing  them  to  ohnrohyard,  and  Fridikt^y  the  ooort  of  peeeei 
cool,  and  then  oovering  with  the  hot  fluid,  and  a  plaoe  appointed  for  the  s^nltore  of  the  deio. 
pressing  the  parts  toother.  The  oeinent  b&-  The  affection  of  the  liring  for  departed  frieodi 
comes  perfectly  bard  m  6  or  6  d^s.  Itisnot  appears  in  all  the  methods  of  dsno^ngofcorpBei 
▼exywell  adapted  for  Tery  poroos  articles,  for  whidi  h«?e  been  practised  by  different  nstioDi 
which  it  would  be  better  to  use  a  concentrated  Whether  the  body  is  redoced  to  dost  bTth«er 
eolation  of  sheU-lao  in  spirits  of  wine,  applied  deesy,  the  commemorative  m«or  temb  is  «- 
to  the  parts  to  be  coaneoted,  after  the  sorCsces  teeoMd  sacred,  and  is  goarded  with  pioin  mre. 
of  the  latter  have  been  thoroughly  dried.  Cemeteries,  consecrated  by  the  knrs  end  by  nli* 
Shell-lao  aldo  forms  a  good  cement  when  die-  gion,  have  existed  from  the  Fsmotest  ages.  Tbe 
solved  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  borasL  fiebrews  had  pahUc  bnrial  groands,  and  their 
Pieces  of  spar  and  marble  ornaments  may  be  first  care  after  arriving  in  a  new  conatry  visto 
united  by  the  white  of  eggs  mixed  with  qniok-  select  a  plot  for  aepdtivBs.  Every  city  hsd  iti 
lime;  tlus  makes  a  strong  cementi  thongh  it  pnWc  cemetery  ontside  of  its  walls,  that  of  Jen- 
will  not  resist  water  efibctoally.  By  sobstitnt-  salem  being  in  the  valley  of  Cedron.  TheGreeks, 
ing  blood  for  the  white  of  egga*  a  cement  is  before  they  adopted  the  i^irgian  custom  of 
formed  fbr-seoaring  the  edges  and  riveta  of  homing  thenr  dead,  had  their  aleepittg4Bld;iDd 
boilers,  and  used  by  ccpperamiths  for  that  pnr-  at  Borne,  even  after  incrematbn  became  wul, 
pose.  A  very  strong  cement  for  stoneware  is  the  Appian  way  was  Mned  for  miles  with  sepal* 
made  by  boiling  the  cheese  of  skimmed  milk  ehresand  urns.  In  Babylonia  and  Egypt  then 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  incorporating  were  immense  burial  places,  which  are  still  at- 
the  solution  with  quicklime  in  a  mortar.  The  tested  by  the  ruins  and  nuumnies  that  htvere- 
SVench  plumbers  unite  the  glased  pottery  tubes  cently  hwsL  discovered  there.  Althoogh  it  had 
employed  by  them  for  the  distribution  of  water  been  a  law  of  the  12  tables  that  the  dead  afaoold 
either  with  a  cold  cement,  composed  of  qnick-  neither  be  buied  nor  burned  within  the  waDa 
lime,  cheese,  milk,  and  the  white  of  em,  or  of  a  city,  yet  the  Christians  early  introdiioed 
with  a  hot  cement  of  rosin,  wax,  aacThme.  the  castom,  first  of  building  their  chnrchMon 
Varley's  cement  is  formed  by  melting  16  parts  of  plots  which  covered  the  remains  of  ntartjia, 
rosin  and  1  of  beeswax  with  16  of  whiting  and  then  of  leaving  a  space  aroond  the  ehtuch 
previously  well  dried  by  having  been  heated  to  be  reserved  for  burials.  Often  the  tombs 
to  redness,  and  stirring  the  whole  well  during  invaded  the  church  itseli^  which  was  tnder- 
the  fusion.  Singer's  cement,  for  connecting  ar-  mined  by  crypts  like  a  city  by  cataoombsL  In 
tides  of  brass  and  glass,  is  composed  of  5  lbs.  ot  the  earlier  middle  ages  the  oemetery  wss  the 
rosin,  1  ci  beeswax,  1  of  red  ochre,  and  SI  churchyard,  and  relics  of  this  osage  are  still 
tablespoonfbls  of  plaster  of  Paris,  all  melted  seen  in  the  graves  which  surround  mdclMntheB 
together.  Accordmg  to  Ure,  a  cheaper  com-  in  cities,  and  in  the  common  juxtspontiGii  oi 
pound,  and  one  well  adapted  for  cementing  vol-  the  church  and  burial  ground  in  smiul  viUages. 
taio  plates  into  wooden  troughs,  is  made  of  6  But  with  the  increase  of  population  it  becasio 
lbs.  of  rosin,  1  of  red  ochre,  \  lb.  of  plaster  of  necessary  to  establish  large  public  cemeteries 
Paris,  and  i  lb.  of  linseed  oil,  the  ochre  and  without  the  city  walla,  and  this  praoties  has 
plaster  to  be  calcined  beforehand,  and  added  to  become  general  in  modem  times.  The  isort 
the  other  ingredients  while  in  fusion.  White  celebrated  of  the  European  public  oemetsries 
wax,  rosin,  and  Canada  balsam  form  a  cement  are  those  of  Pisa  and  Naples,  and  the  Fin  w 
nearly  colorlesSb  Cameos  of  white  enamel  or  CTuiutf  of  Paris.  That  of  Pisa,  called  the  Oaai^ 
colored  glass  may  be  Joined  to  a  real  stone,  to  Santo^  is  a  beautiful  oblong  court,  490  ftetloug 
give  the  ^pearance  A  an  onyx,  by  the  use  of  and  170  feet  wide,  surromuled  by  siesdss  ot 
resin  mastic,  and  in  the  same  manner  false  backs  white  marble  60  feet  high,  and  adorned  win 
or  doublets  may  be  connected  to  stones  so  as  to  ancient  Etruscan,  Greek,  suod  Roman  bsss-relio^ 
alter  their  hue.  In  these  the  cements  must  be  and  other  sculptures,  and  wiUi  paintinga  by  the 
softened  by  heat  before  being  affiled.  Iron  earliest  Italian  masters.  In  its  centre  ia  as 
pipes  are  often  cemented  by  a  paste  of  iron  enormous  mound  of  earth,  said  to  have  te^ 
filings  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  moistened  brought  from  Palestine  during  the  emaades, 
with  water ;  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  expands  and  formerly  used  as  a  bnrial  grcoad.  W 
and  solidifies  this  cement:  Ure  advises  the  cemetery  is  the  pantheon  of  the  ^^'^^^ 
proportion  of  9d  parts  of  filings  to  1  of  the  sal  among  its  most  famous  monuments  is  the  ton^ 
ammoniaa  A  similar  preparation  is  composed  Algarotti,  raised  by  Frederic  the  Great  in  176^ 
of  4  parts  of  iron  filings,  2  of  potter's  day.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  cemetoiea  » 
and  1  of  pounded  potsherds,  the  whole  being  Naples  lies  alongside  of  the  most  splendid  roaa 
made  into  a  paste  with  a  concentrated  sdu-  leading  from  Uiedty.  It<x>nsi8tBof365deepoem 
tion  of  common  salt;  on  drying,  this  becomes  dug  into  the  poxaolana  day  of  which  the  hw 
extremely  hard.  In  connection  with  the  gen-  is  composed.  One  of  these  cells  is  opeoede^^ 
oral  subject  of  cements,  see  Ldcb,  Mostab,  and  morning  to  receive  together  nil  the  deed  bodies 
GiOT.  brought  during  the  day.    Th»  Fk^ia  Cham, 
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the  Tastest  necropolis  of  Paris,  is  situated 'S.  E.  tlie   most    Ukistaiotis  families    had  tn   Tain 

from  the  city,  and  exteads  from  the  hoDndaiy  soasht   the   pope   to   spare   her   life.    Pope 

of  Aunay  almost  to  that  of  Amandiers.  It  was  Pau  Y.  confiscated  the  O^ici  estates,  includ- 

transformed  into  a  cemetery  hy  Napole<m  L,  ing  the  yUia,  whidi,  under  the  name  of  Villa 

andoontalns  the  tombs  of  Abelard  and  Heloise^  Borghese,  has  since   acquired   a  world-wide 

La   Fontaine,  Moli^re,  Beanmarohais,  DeUlle,  oelebrity.    More   than   one.  life   was  lost  in 

Talma,  Bellini,  Weber,  Laplace^  Ouvier,  Arago^  attempts  to  rescue  Beatrice.  Her  remains  were 

Benjamin  Constant,  BOme,  Boyer-Oollard,  Mar-  interred  at  Montorin  in  the  church  of  San 

shal  Ney,  the  painter  David,  Sieyds,  Barras,  Pietra    Guide's   celebrated  portrait,  in   the 

Frederic  Souli^,  Balzac^  and  others  of  the  most  Palazzo  Colonna  at  Borne,  is  said  to  have  been 

distinguished  men  of  France.    Its  highest  eleva-  taken  immediately  before  her  execution.    In 

tion  commands  the  city  on  one  side  and  thesnr-  Whiteside's  *^  Italy,"  the  true  story  of  Beatrice 

rounding  country  on  the  other,  and  its  hills  and  Genoi  is  related  e&er  the  original  MSS.,  which 

valleys  are  covered  with  every   variety   of  for  a   long   time  were   preserved  with   the 

column,  obelisk,  pyramid,  funeral  vase,  and  greatest  secrecy,  on  account  of  the  connection 

sculptured  flowers  and  garlands.    The  oeme-  of  the  Cenci  with  many  of  the  most  influential 

teries  of  Russia  are  usually  distant  from  cities  families  of  -Rome.    Mnratori's  **  Annals"  con* 

and  villages,  and  planted  with  tall  pines.  Among  ^tituto   another  authority^  which  is  firequently 

the  most  noted  and  beautiful  cemeteries  in  the  referred  to  on  the  subject  of  Beatrice.    The 

United  States  are  Mount  Auburn,  near  Boston,  French   author  De   Oustine   dramatized   the 

Mass.  (see.  GAimsiDes),  Greenwood,  in  Brook*  story,  but  the  greatest  work  on  the  sublect  is 

lyn,  and  Laurel  Hill,  near  Philadelphia.  Shelley's,  who  represents  Beatrice  as  impiicated 

CEN'CI,  BBA.TBI0E,  a  Roman  maiden  of  the  in  the  murder  of  her  father.     Mr.  Whitesidci 

16th  century,  noted  for  her  tragic  &te.    Her  however,  has  fully  established  the  fact  that  the 

father^  Oount  Kicolo  Cenci^  was  a  man  notorious  beautiful  girl  was  sinned  against,  but  no  sinner, 

for  his  bad  character  and  fiendish  passions.  An  English  translation  of  Guerraen's  novel  of 

which  would  have  brought  him  to  the  block,  if  '^  Beatrice  Cend,"  by  Mrs.  Watts  Sherman,  an* 

his  immense  fortune  hod  not  enabled  him  to  peared  at  New  York  in  1858,  simultaneoudy 

escape  on  several  occasions  from  the  hands  of  with  one  by  Signor  Monti,  of  Harvard  univer- 

justice*    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  retired  aty,  Cambridge. 

with  his  second  wife  Lucrezia,  with  Beatrice  0£N£DA  (anc  Omiteme  Oastrum)^  a  Yene- 
and  her  youngest  brother  Bernardo,  to  the  castle  tian  town  of  the  province  of  Treviso,  on  the  riv* 
of  Petrella,  situated  in  a  desolate  spot  on  the  ersMeschis  andPiare;  pop.  6,200.  It  is  the  see 
Sabine  hills,  near  the  Neapolitan  frontier ;  and  of  a  bishopric,  and  possesses  a  cathedral,  sev- 
here  in  ^^that  savage  rock,  the  castle  of  Pe-  eralchurohes,manuf{Bkctories  of  leather,  woollens, 
treUa,"  where  "  at  noonday  'tis  twilight,  and  and  paper,  and  several  minerd  springs, 
at  sunset  blackest  night,"  the  monster,  after  OKNIS,  Mount,  a  remarkable  mountain  at 
having  caused  the  death  of  2  of  his  sons,  the  junction  of  the  Graian  with  the  Ck>ttian 
perpetrated  a  diabolical  outrage  upon  the  Alps.  It  is  an  elevated  plateau  6,778  feet 
person  of  his  own  daughter.  Beatrice  bfooght  above  the  sea-level,  with  a  peak  rising  to  the 
her  case  before  Pope  Clement  VUL.  but  as  her  height  of  11,454  feet.  On  the  plateau  is  a 
appeal  for  justice  remiuned  nnheeaed,  the  as-  fine  lake  (La  Ramasse),  noted  for  an  abundant 
aassination  of  her  unnatural  parent  was  deter*  supply  of  trout.  The  mountain  lies  between 
mined  upon  by  her  stepmother,  her  brother^  the  province  of  Susa  in  Piedmont  and  that  of 
and  her  lover.  According  to  other  and  moro  Manrienne  in  Savoy.  Over  it  is  one  of  the 
trustworthy  authorities,  Beatrioo  and  her  rela-  most  noted  Alpine  passes.  It  first  appears  in 
tives  had  no  part  in  the  assassination,  which  is  history  in  the  times  of  Pepin.  It  was  over  the 
said  to  have  neen  perpetrated  by  some  of  the  pass  of  Cenis  that  Pepin  led  the  French  army 
many  enemies  of  the  old  man,  who  was  eze-  (765)  against  Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
orated  all  over  the  country.  But,  however  in  aid  of  Pope  Stephen  IIL,  in  which  service, 
this  may  have  been,  Beatrice  was  accused  of  by  Uie  promise  of  the  distressed  pope,  Pepin 
parricide,  and  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  earned  an  inheritance  of  spiritual  rewards  for 
most  excruciating  torturei^  was  executed  by  the  himself  and  all  the  French  nation*  Nearly 
manfiaui^  Sept.  11, 1599.  Her  stepmother  Lu-  1,000  years  later  Catinat,  marshal  of  France^ 
creziaand  her  elder  brother  Giaeomo  were  also  led  his  army  over  this  pass^  in  the  wars  of 
sentenced  to  death.  Her  younger  brother  Ber-  Louis  XIV.  Catinat  improved  the  Cenis  pass 
nardo's  life  was  spared  on  account  of  his  ex*  somewhat,  though  it  was  still  of  diflScult  tran- 
treme  youth.  When  the  executioner  bound  sit,  and  only  for  mules.  In  order  to  ftcilitate 
her  hands  Beatrice  said:  '^You  bin^niy  bodv  the  interoourse  across  the  Alps,  Napoleon  or* 
for  destruction,  but  my  soul  for  immortality.''  dered  a  road  to  be  laid  ont  and  oonstmoted  18 
During  the  torture  she  is  said  to  have  replied  to  feet  wide  for  a  distance  of  80  m.,  so  that  the 
each  interrogation  of  the  judge,  *^It  is  true,"  pass  of  Cenis  is  now  less  difficult  and  danger- 
adding  :  ^'  O  God,  thou  kno west  if  this  be  true."  ons.  Napoleon's  road  leads  from  Lans-le-Bourg 
Beyond  this  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  Susa.  It  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  more 
against  her.  The  death  of  Beatrice  sent  a  than  7,000,000  francs.  There  is  a  toll  levied 
t&ill   of  hoirror  through  Rome.     Many  €i  on  passengers^  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
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pan.    There  is  little  Tegetation  on  the  pUtetn,  Italj,  fte.    They  had  the  right  of  poDishing 

teas  on  aocoont  of  the  rigor  of  the  cUmate,  moral  and  political  traasgreeaions  committed  Ij 

than  the  force  of  the  winds  which  hlow  here  dtizens  of  distinction,  with  marks  of  tgDominj, 

constantly.    The  wind  from  the  Piedmont  ride  hy  expubion  from  the  senate,  and  ctcd  bj  deg- 

is  called  the  Lombards^  that  from  the  Savoy  radation  from  a  higher  to  a  k>wer  order;  for 

side  the  Vannoi$e.    It  b  colder  at  theLan»-le-  which  ponishments,  the  ill-treating  of  membm 

Bonrg  terminus  of  the  road  than  on  theplatean,  of  their  fkmilieai  eztniTagance,  md  the  porsmt 

for  dnring  8  months  of  the  year  Lans-le-Booiv  of  mean  professions,  were  regarded  as  sidSdent 

does  not  see  the  san,  on  account  of  a  hi^  peak  reasons ;  but  their  decnaioos  were  sotrject  to  u 

at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  situated*  appeal  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  then- 

GENOBITE  (Or.  Kocpof,  common,  /Sior,  lifeX  selyes  to  its  Jnrisdiction.    The  digni^  of  censor 

a  person  who  lives  in  comronnity  with  others,  was  reaarded  as  most  honorable,  and  originaDj 

under  a  common  rule.    The  hermits  of  the  only  those   were   eliffible   who  had   passed 

first  ages,  who  dwelt  In  the  deserts  together,  throosh  all  othmr  offices.    The  emperors  »• 

were  usually  called  by  this  name,  the  pJaoe  sumed  it  under  the  title  of  m^rtMi  pn/eeH; 

in  which  they  lived  bein^  called  a  eeBrufhium.  Dedus  derired  to  restore  it  independently  noder 

Some  writers  refer  the  institution  of  these  to  the  a  particular  officer.  The  brother  oi  CoDstantiDe 

times  of  the  apostles,  others  to  St.  Pacomiu%  the  Great  was  the  last  censor, 

who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century.  0EN80RINUS,  a   Latin  fframmarian  and 

CENOTAPH   (6r.  mtpot  radfot^  an  empty  ohron<^ogist,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  the 

tomb),  a  funereal  monument  raised  by  the  an-  8d  century.    He  wrote  a  treatise  upon  aooenta, 

dents  in  honor  of  a  person  who  had  not  receiv-  cited  by  Oasriodoms,  which  has  not  come  dovp 

ed  buriaL    Its  origin  was  due  to  the  belief  that  to  us.    Only  a  fragment  of  his  woi^  Ik  Metm 

the  souls  of  those  deprived  of  sepulture  must  is  extant    Beis  Imownprincipelljbvacipwa 

wander  for  a  hundred  years  on  the  banksof  the  and  learned  work  entitled  De  Die  itaiaU^  id* 

Styx,  outside  of  the  Elysian  fields.    The  most  dressed  to  bis  fiiend  Q.  CereDius,  on  the  ooei- 

celebrated  antique  cenotaphs  that  remain  are  rion  of  his  birthday.    In  this  small  book  be 

at  Pisa.  treats  fA  the  generation  of  roan,  of  his  lutal 

CENSER,  a  vessel  tot  bnming  and  waft-  liour,  of  the  influence  which  the  genii  and  stars 
ing  incense,  used  in  the  celebration  of  reli-  exerciseov«>hisde8tiny,  and  of  tiie  climacteric 
gious  rites  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  periods  of  his  life.  He  then  discDflses  mnsie, 
and  Romans,  and  still  retained  in  the  Cath-  religions  rites,  and  matters  relating  to  astrono- 
olio  church.  The  Jewish  censer  appears  to  my,  chronology,  and  coemography.  This  won 
have  been  a  sort  of  chafiuff-dish,  with  or  has  been  of  conriderable  value  in  establisbiog 
without  handles,  which  the  nigh  priest  car-  ancient  chronology.  By  it  tho  commenoemeot 
ried  into  the  sanctuary  or  placed  on  the  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar  and  other  inporttft 
altar  of  incense.  That  used  in  the  Catho-  dates  have  been  fixed,  and  Censorinus  has  there- 
lie  church  is  a  vessel  shaped  much  like  a  gob-  fore  been  named  by  Scaliger  atmm  et  dM- 
let,  with  a  perforated  lid,  swung  by  long  chains,  timmm  temporttm  vindex,  Tho  first  editi^ 
and  carriea  by  an  acolyte.  Josephus  tells  us  of  his  work  was  that  of  Bologna,  in  1497;  the 
that  Solomon  made  20,000  golden  censers  for  last  is  a  German  edition,  by  GrQber,  in  1^ 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  PRESS,  a  regoli- 

CENSOR  (Lat.  eemere,  to  estimate),  the  title  tion  by  which   books,  pamphlets,  and  ne^ 

of  Roman  magistrates  of  high  dignity  and  great  papers  are  subjected  to  the  ezamioatioa  « 

influence,  instituted  hi  the  year  442  B.  C.    The  certain  civil  or  ecdeaiastical  officers^  who  sre 

office  was  vested  in  2  persona,  originally  elected  empowered  to  authorize  or  forbid  their  poUict- 

forfi  years,  from  and  by  the  patrician  order;  tion.    Such  a  regulation  was  suggested  by  Fm 

but  later  changes  introduced  by  the  dictator  and  an  informal  censorship  exiSed  m  the  tiD^ 

Kamercns^  438  B.C.,  and  afterwfu^  reduced  of  Qreece  and  Rome.    Thus  all  the oopNs« 

the  term  of  the  office  to  18  months!  witiiout  the   works   of  Protagoras  were  ^'^''P^vf^ 

changing  the  period  of  election,  and  made  it  Athens  by  sentence  of  the  areopagoa  beei^ 

attainable  by  plebeiana,  of  whom  Rutilius,  who  he  had  expressed  doubts  conceraing  the  ow* 

had  also  been  the  first  dictator  of  that  order,  ence  of  the  gods.    Satirical  works  "i^*^ 

was  the  first  elevated  to  this  dignity  (850) ;  and  on  magic  were  often  condemned  ^.^J^ 

in  182.  even  both  censors  were  plebeians.  They  by  the  Roman  empenmLand  Diodetiaii  orde^ 

had  all  the  ensigns  of  consular  dignity,  except  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians  to  be  boive^ 

the  lictors,  and  wore  a  robe  of  scarlet.    Theur  After Xhe  church  acquired  a  share  in tbeo^ 

office  was  to  take  the  regular  census  and  keep  power,  it  induced  the  state  to  condemn  nereQ- 

them 

public  morals  and  mannera,  to  £01  remarkabfe  councils  against  tiie  woAs  of  h*j]®^2  faX 

vacancies  in  the  senate,  to  choose  the  princep9  tioniog  the  principle  that  books  obteoed  ^  ; 

senatus,  to  manage  the  farming  of  the  revennes,  the  church  should  be  suppressed,    ^f.^]^ 

customs,  and  salt  monopoly,  to  contract  for  re-  pie  was  maintained  throu(^iout  the  "|J^*J? 

paurs  of  public  buildings  and  roads  in  Rome  and  authors  often  as  a  voluntary  act  of  respect  bb 
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mitting  their  works  before  pnblioation  to  the  of  state.  The  licensing  ByBtem,  and  with  it  the 
jadgment  of  the  higher  clerggr.  The  first  emi*  censorship  of  the  press,  was  abolished  in  Eog- 
nent  instance  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Antpert,  land  in  1694  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Marj, 
a  Benedictine  monk,  who  in  768  sent  his  bnt  the  qneetion  of  its  revival  was  agitated  in 
'*  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse"  to  Pope  parliament  some  time  later. — ^A  general  censor- 
Stephen  111.,  begging  him  to  pnblish  the  work  ship  of  the  press  existed  under  Uie  old  French 
and  make  it  known.  The  invention  of  print*  monarchy.  Originally  in  the  hands  of  the 
ing  and  the  increasing  number  of  books  called  bishops,  it  passed  by  degrees  to  the  doctors  of 
forth  new  and  stricter  prescriptions  of  censor-  the  fiioulty  of  theology ;  but  this  faculty  beoom- 
ship,  and  there  still  remiun  copies  of  books  ing  divided  into  parties  on  matters  of  contro- 
printed  in  1479  and  1480  which  are  accompa-  versy,  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  took  the 
Died  with  solemn  approbations  and  attestations  censorship  from  it  in  1658.  He  appointed  4 
in  their  favor.  In  1486  Berthold,  archbishop  royal  censors  with  an  annual  stipend  to  examine 
of  Mentz,  issued  a  mandate  forbidding  the  pub-  all  works  without  distinction,  and  no  writing 
lication  of  any  work  in  the  Grerman  language  could  be  printed  or  sold,  and  no  dramatic  piece 
unless  it  should  be  first  read  and  approved  by  performed,  unless  approved  by  one  of  tliem. 
one  of  4  censors  whom  he  appointea.  In  1(K)1  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  the  censor- 
Pope  Alexander  YI.  addressed  a  bull  to  the  ship  was  abolished  and  entire  liberty  of  the 
archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mentz,  Treves,  and  press  proclaimed,  but  in  the  reign  of  violence 
Magdeburg,  according  to  which  no  book  should  which  followed  there  was  no  safety  for  obnox- 
be  printed  without  special  express  license  from  ions  journals  or  writers.  Napoleon  during  the 
the  clergy.  Finally,  in  1515,  the  council  of  the  consulate  limited  the  freedom  of  the  press  to 
Lateran,  assembled  at  Borne,  decreed  that  in  works  of  a  certain  size,  but  sabjectea  news- 
future  no  books  should  be  printed  in  any  town  ropers  and  pamphlets  to  a  strict  inspection, 
or  diocese  unless  they  were  previously  inspected  By  a  decree  of  tne  council  of  state  in  1810,  a 
and  carefally  examined  by  the  bishop  of  the  complicated  system  of  censorship  was  revived 
diocese  or  his  deputy,  or  by  the  inquisitor  of  in  France.  Even  after  a  book  had  been  exam- 
the  diocese  or  his  deputy,  or  if  at  Borne  by  the  ined,  approved,  and  printed,  it  could  be  seized 
pope's  vicar  and  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  by  the  minister  of  police  and  its  sale  stopped,  a 
Every  work  which  was  approved  was  to  be  memorable  instance  of  which  was  the  destruc- 
countersigned  by  the  hand  of  the  censor,  and  tion  of  the  whole  first  edition  of  Madame  de 
any  publication  not  thus  counterngned  was  to  Sta^Ps  De  VAllemagne,  After  various  modifi* 
be  burned  and  its  author  or  editor  excommuni-  cations  of  the  censorship,  Charles  X.,  upon 
cated.  Thus  was  a  general  censorship  of  the  coming  to  the  throne,  abolished  it  altogether, 
press  consummated  by  the  Boman  Catholic  but  soon  after  suspended  the  liberty  of  the 
church,  which  has  since  been  enforced  by  that  periodical  press.  By  a  law  of  1885  the  pro- 
church  in  countries  where  it  has  had  the  power,  prietors  of  political  journals  are  obliged  to  de- 
Its '*  Index  of  Prohibited  Books*' was  begun  by  posit  a  considerable  sum  in  the  treasury  as 
the  council  of  Trent  in  1546,  and  has  been  from  security  for  their  good  behavior.  Under  the 
time  to  time  republished  and  enlareed.  It  has  empire  of  Louis  Napoleon  the  Parisian  news- 
also  an  ^*  Index  of  Expurgated  Books." — ^In  papers  are  subjected  to  strict  supervision,  and 
countries  where  the  reformation  prevailed,  the  if  not  satisfactorily  conducted  may  be  suppress- 
censorship  was  not  abolished.  Licensen  of  ed. — A  general  censorship  of  the  press  is  main- 
books  were  appointed  in  England,  who  were  tained  in  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Bussia.  In 
for  the  most  part  bishops ;  and  in  the  reign  of  some  of  the  Italian  states  an  ecclesiastical  and 
Charles  I.  complaints  were  laid  before  the  house  a  political  censorship  exist  together.  By  the 
of  commons  against  Archbishop  Laud  and  his  Spanish  constitution  of  1887  the  previous  cen- 
associates,  because,  as  was  all^^ed,  it  was  im-  sorship  was  abolished,  and  all  Spaniards  may 
possible  to  obtain  from  them  permission  to  print  their  thoughts  freely,  su^ect  only  to  the 
publish  a  book  written  against  popery.  A  laws.  ^  The  determination  of  ounces  committed 
general  system  of  censorship  was  establisbed  by  means  of  tiie  press  belongs  to  juries^  em- 
by  a  decree  of  the  star  chamber,  dated  July  panelled  for  that  purpose.  In  the  republics  of 
11, 1687,  which  remained  in  force  during  the  Switzerland,  since  1880.  no  censorship  has 
civil  war,  and  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  par-  existed,  but  the  liberty  of  the  newspaper  press 
liament  in  1648.  It  was  against  this  act  that  is  very  much  restricted  by  kws.  By  the  con- 
Milton  wrote  his  ^^  Areopagitica :  a  Speech  for  stitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  of  1827, 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printmg."  ^'  Para-  the  Hellenes  have  the  right  of  publishing  fireely 
dise  Lost"  itself  was  in  danger  of  being  sup*  their  thoughts,  abstaining  however  from  viola- 
pressed  because  the  simile  of  Satan  compared  tions  of  decency,  from  personal  calumny,  and 
with  the  rising  sun,  in  the  first  book,  was  sup-  from  attacking  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
posed  to  contain  a  political  allusion.  Parlio-  religion.  In  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
ment took  several  measures  against '^scandalous,  Belgium,  and  Denmark,  no  authoritative  cen- 
seditioua,  libelous,  and  unlicensed  pamphlets."  sor&ip  exists,  but  upon  those  who  offend 
In  1658  the  council  at  Whitehall  ordered  that  no  through  the  press  penalties  of  various  degrees 
person  should  print  any  matter  of  public  news  of  severity  are  imposed.  These  penalties  are 
or  intelligence  without  leave  of  the  secretaiy  moat  rigorous  in  Denmark.    The  liberty  of  the 
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German  preai  has  been  eren  more  nnaettled  While  the  whole  rerenne  of  oitizeBB  of  the  1st 

than  the  political  goverameut  of  Germany^  daaa  was  regarded  as  taxable,  those  of  the  2d 

"While  tlie  emperors  of  the  hooaeof  Austria  enjoyed  the  ^vantace  of  haTicg  only  |  of  tbein 

had  Tainly  sought  to  establish  nniform  rules  to  taxed,  and  those  of  the  8d  only  |.    This  was  one 

check  the  press  in  all  the  states,  Frederic  the  of  the  democratic  features  of  Solon's  constitotioii. 

Great  granted  nniform  liberty  to  the  nress  in  The  Taluationa  were  given  by  the  citixens,  being 

his  dominions  '*  because  it  amused  him."   Dur-  subject  to  a  counter  valuation.    The  registen 

ing  the  ascendency  of  the  French  republic  the  were   prepared  and  kepi  by  eenson,  called 

press  was  arbitrarily  checked  in  most  of  the  Ifauerariy  in  after  tiroes  by  the  demarohs.  It 

states,  though  it  waa  free  in  Bavaria,  Holstdn,  is  oertain  that  valuations  of  taxable  propertj 

and  occasionally  in.  Hesse  and  Mecklenbui^g.  were  oommon  in  Greece  before  the  relopoo- 

The  censorship  waa  aobseqnently  abolished  in  nesian  war ;  the  remark,  therefore,  of  Thecy- 

some  of  the  smaller  atates,  as  Nassau,  WOrtem-  dideo,  in  the  histoiy  of  the  year  426  B.  C,  that 

berg,  and  6axe- Weimar ;  but  a  congreas  of  the  &e  Athenians  then  first  raised  a  propertj  Ux 

German  rulers,  assembled  at  Carlsbad  in  1819,  of  200  talents,  must  have  been  made  in  reference 

extended  it  over  all  printed  publicationa  under  to  the  amount  of  the  tax.    Kew  valoatioo^ 

SO  sheets.    Permission  also  had  to  be  obtained  and  new  classes  for  property  taxes,  were  intro- 

for  selling  foreign  hooka.    The  French  revolu-  dnoed  in  the  year  878  B.  C,  whose  nstare, 

tion  of  1880  prompted  the  German  people  to  however,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  detail  can 

demand  complete  freedom  fh)m  the  censorship,  now  hardly  be  determined.    A  similar  elaflnfi- 

except  in  eases  specified  by  the  diet,  but  though  cation  for  the  supply  of  the  navy,  the  trifrarekify 

liberal  regolationa  were  obtained,  they  were  up-  was  subsequently  instituted.     The  infioenee 

held  only  a  short  time,  and  there  waa  a  gradual  exercised  by  the  wealthier  classes,  aoeordioff  to 

reaction  toward  the  decree  of  Carlsbad.    In  fhe  privileges  founded  on  the  censoa,  is  spoken 

the  political  systems  of  Germany,  the  censor-  of  as  ttmoeroey,  or  aristocracy  of  we^t]L--Tbe 

aliip  was  formerly  one  of  the  functions  of  police,  Roman  census  originated  in  the  diatribation  of 

but  is  now  in  Pruaaia  and  Austria  intrusted  to  citizens  into  classes,  effected  by  Servins  Tnl- 

a  commission.    In  the  United  States  of  America  Una,  the  Mi  king  of  Borne,  in  a  most  edeom 

there  never  has  been  a  censorship  of  the  press,  manner  on  the  Campus  ICarUus,  where  werj6y 

There  are  laws  against  publications  of  a  scan*  ixen  had  to  appear,  and  to  declare  upon  ostli  his 

dtilously  immoral  character,  but  in  general  the  name  and  dwelling,  the  number  and  age  of  bii 

only  restraint  upon  printing  or  circulating  any  children,  if  he  had  any,  and  the  yslae  ofbiB 

doss  of  books  is  found  in  the  public  sentiment,  property,  under  the  penalty  of  having  his  goods 

C£XSUS,  a  registration  of  persons  and  their  confiscated,  and  of  being  scourged  and  scjd  for 

property,  which  in  some  states  constitutes  their  a  slave.    The  whole  people  was  divided  iato  6 

claim  to  citizenship,  or  to  dignities  attainable  claases,  each  comprising  a  number  of  centnries. 

only  by  members  of  certain  classes.    That  the  The  1st  class  consisted  of  the  richest  citizens, 

ancient   Ilebrews   and    their    families   were  worth  at  least  100  mines,  the  2d  of  those  Torth 

numbered  by  age  and  sex,  we  have  positive  75,  the  8d  of  those  worth  50,  the  4th  of  tbo» 

proof  in  the  samd  writings,  the  enumeration  worth  25,  and  the  6th  of  those  worth  19^  ▼luk 

of    the    people    having   been    enjoined    on  the  6th  comprehended  all  the  poor  oitizeo^ 

more  than  one  occasion.    The  most  ancient  who  were  exempted  from  all  taxes  and  pnluic 

statistical  record  extant,  derived  from  an  enu-  burdens,   and  were  termed    Oapite  eMit  ^ 

meration  of  the  people,  is  that  of  Moses  in  the  ProleUtrii,    As  each  century  had  to  fbraisfa  m 

wilderness. — ^According  to  the  constitution  dt  to  miuntain  100  soldiers  in  time  of  war,  whenoe 

Solon,  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  divided  and  ita  name,  not  from  the  number  of  its  memben^ 

registered  into  4  classes  (n/xiy^umi,  tvXi;),  ao-  and  as  the  numbers  of  centuries  in  the  dssses 

cording  to  the  amount  of  their  taxable  pro-  were  98  in  the  1st,  22  in  the  Sd,  SO  in  the  ^ 

perty,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  income.    The  22  in  the  4th,  and  80  in  the  5th,  while  the  6tii, 

1st  consisted  of  the  PmUaconomedimni,   or  forming  bnt  one,  was  altogether  ezemp^  itj 

persons  having  a  revenue  of  500  medimni  of  evident  that  the  burdens  of  the  state  weigi^ 

grain,  or  as  many  measures  of  oil;  the  2d  and  particularly  upon  the  richest,  who  were,  there* 

8d  chisses,  EtppeU^  or  knights,  and  JZeti^tto,  fore,  compensated  by  a  proportionate  ^°^5J 

comprised  the  citizens  next  in  wealth ;  and  the  in  the  Oomitia  Centvriatay  in  which  the  obio 

4th,  that  of  the  Thstety  induded  all  whose  magistrates  were  elected,  laws  framed,  sD<i 

income  fell  short  of  200  roedinmL    Only  those  peace  and  war  decided  upon.    The  vote  beiog 

belonging  to  the  8  wealthier  chiases  coold  be  taken  by  centuries^  the  98  of  the  1st  dsssaion^ 

elected  to  public  ofSce,  while  those  of  the  4th,  which  were  called  first,  coold  decide  ettff 

which  was  more  numerous  than  all  the  other  question  in  case  of  unanimity,  before  ^^^ 

three,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  suffrage  in  the  the   others.     In   comparison  with  ^^^^^^ 

pnblic  assemblies,  where  their  minority  decided  Athens,  the  poorer  claases  of  Borne  had,  bem 

m  the  most  important  affairs.    The  roedimnns  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  whole  aaonot « 

being  valued  at  a  drachma,  and  the  income  re-  their  property  taxed  like  Uie  richest,  loiae  s^ 

presenting,  probably,  the  12th  part  of  the  value  of  goods  being  also  estimated,  excepaonauy, 

of  the  estate,  the  Pentacosiomedimni  can  be  at  many  times  their  value.    SerrinsTalliwo^ 

C8timatedasownersofatalent,or8,000drao^nflS.  dnded  his  oensui^  which,  though  his  iBfUta* 
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tioDs  were  modified  and  oyertbrown,  and  but  of  which  were  published  in  1720.  The  popn- 
gradoallj'  restored,  may  be  regarded  as  an  im-  lation  of  France,  by  what  they  claim  as  their 
portant  basis  in  the  great  stractnre  of  the  first  census,  was  set  down  at  20,000,000,  where- 
Roman  power,  with  an  expiatory  sacrifice  of  a  as  by  that  of  1700,  when  their  territorial  extent 
bnll)  a  ram,  and  a  hog,  which  were  first  led  8  was  moch  increased,  it  fell  short  of  that  by  ^  a 
times  aronnd  the  Gampns  Martins.  This  cere-  million.  The  census  of  1720  was  designed  to 
mony,  continued  in  the  similar  Suovstaurilia^  be  yery  thorough  for  that  early  period,  and  re- 
was  regarded  as  a  purification  of  the  city,  or  yealed  pret^  clearly  the  Judicial,  military,  and 
IwtTwn^  which  gave  the  name  to  the  quinquen-  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  de«> 
nial  period  elapsing  between  one  census  and  yeloped  many  important  facts  respecting  agri- 
another.  Subsequently  the  kings,  the  consuls,  culture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  the 
and  then  the  censors  presided  over  the  taking  physicsl  features  of  the  country.  The  next 
of  the  census,  imitating  the  ceremonies  observ-  census  of  France  was  made  in  1762,  under 
ed  by  Senrius  Tnllius. — ^It  is  mentioned  in  the  Louis  XV.  The  minister  Necker  and  the  sta- 
*'Boyal  Oommentaries**  of  Peru,  by  GaroUasso  tist  Koheau  both  throw  doubts  upon  the  accn- 
de  la  Vega  (b.  vi.  ch.  8),  that  the  records  racy  of  its  statements.  A  general  census  was 
ot  the  census  by  that  ingenious  people  were  taken  in  1800,  another  in  1805.  A  royal  ordi- 
preserved  and  illustrated  by  a  fringe  work  of  fiance  in  1822  provided  for  a  general  census  ev* 
strings  of  various  sizes,  number  of  strands  and  ery  6  years;  but  in  place  of  an  actual  enumera- 
colors,  knotted  ^4ike  the  girdle  of  St.  Thomas,"  tion  which  should  have  been  made  in  1826,  the 
by  which  they  could  express  **  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants  was  declared  by  simply 
number  at  which  arithmetic  could  arrive;  '*  and  adding  to  the  population  of  1822  the  excess  of 
in  this  manner  they  described  the  several  births  over  deaths  for  the  intermediate  time. 
castes  of  population,  and  their  enumeration  by  and  the  result  was  by  roytd  ordinance  declared 
age  and  aex,  with  a  classification,  first,  those  of  authentic ;  a  convenient  method  of  avoiding, 
the  age  of  70  and  upward,  then  those  of  50,  when  it  seemed  politic,  unpolatable  revelations. 
^*  then  those  by  10  to  10  down  to  sucking  chil*  From  the  time  of  this  intermission  the  census 
dren."  In  this  way  they  preserved  the  record  has  been  taken  with  regularity  and  care.  In 
of  their  married  and  widowed  men  and  women  France  the  parish  or  commune  sends  its  report 
by  age  and  sex.  and  in  like  manner  they  are  re-  to  the  chief  place  of  the  canton,  the  canton  to  the 
presented  as  taking  annually  and  preserving  an  head  of  its  department,  who  forwards  it  to  the 
account  of  the  warriors  of  difi^ent  orders  and  minister  of  the  interior,  where  are  collected  the 
the  agricultural  productions  and  wealth  of  the  reports  of  the  86  principal  divisions,  the  868  dis- 
people. According  to  Herrera,  the  Mexicans  triots,  the  2,847  cantons,  and  finally  the  86,819 
were  but  little  if  at  all  behind  the  Peruvians  communes,  villages,  dec  The  population  is  re- 
in their  means  of  understanding  the  condition  turned  by  ages,  sexes,  professions  or  trades. — In 
of  the  people  by  means  of  the  census. — ^There  Prussia,  statistical  investigations  have  been  pur- 
exists  no  official  record  of  the  population  of  suedbythegovernmentsincethedaysofFrederio 
England  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  the^  Great,  and  the  statistical  bureau  was  estab- 
present  century.  The  first,  census  of  Qreat  Ushed  in  1816,  which  has  the  control  of  the  cen- 
firitain  was  taken  in  1801,  and  the  first  enume-  sus,  which  occurs  every  8  years,  when  the  popu- 
ration  of  the  population  of  Ireland  was  made  lation  is  registered  by  age  and  sex,  with  the 
in  1818 ;  but  so  imperfectly  was  the  work  ao-  principal  domestic  animals,  schools,  and  indus- 
oomplished  that  statists  place  but  little  confi-  trial  establishments  subject  to  taxation.  In 
deuce  in  the  correctness  of  the  returns,  and  this  work  the  principal  states  of  Germany  have 
the  first  census  upon  which  they  place  any  recently  united,  and  under  the  charge  of  Diete- 
great  reliance  is  that  of  1821.  The  census  of  rlci,  the  distinguished  chief  of  the  statistical 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  taken  every  10  bureau  at  Berlin,  there  have  been  prepared  and 
years,  and  includes  the  general  statistics  of  published  the  statistics  of  the  89  allied  states. 
population.  Attempts  have  been  frequently  — In  Sweden,  the  science  of  statistics  has  been 
made  to  induce  the  British  parliament  to  enact  more  particularly  cultivated  than  in  any  otlier 
the  necessary  law  for  obtaining  the  general  country,  and  the  frequent  enumeration  of  the 
statistics  of  the  kmgdom,  but  they  have  been  inhabitants  has  been  pursued  for  near  a  century 
frustrated  in  tiie  belief  that  such  investigations  with  great  care.  In  Sweden  originated  the 
would  be  distasteful  to  the  people.  England  earliest  mortality  tables  which  are  used  at  the 
also  gives  particular  attention  to  the  regiscer  of  present  day. — ^In  Russia,  the  census  was  organ- 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  has  estab-  ued  in  1723  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  establish- 
Ushed  a  bureau  of  statistics,  which  publishes  ed  during  the  previous  year  the  general  regis- 
annual  reports  of  great  value  on  the  movements  tration  of  birt  ns,  marriages,  and  deaths.  It 
of  the  popidation. — ^It  id  claimed  by  French  was  at  that  time  ordained  that  the  census 
writers,  tiiat  a  census  was  taken  during  the  should  be  renewed  every  20  years.  From  the 
reign  of  Oharles  IX.  in  the  16th  century,  but  early  institution  of  these  investigations,  and 
no  traces  of  this  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  the  particular  manner  with  which  they  have 
i^nch  archives,  idthough  they  profess  to  give  been  conducted,  we  are  possessed  of  aknow- 
the  results.  The  first  census  of  which  the  reo-  ledge  of  the  movements  of  the  Russian  popula- 
ords  are  extant  was  taken  in  1700,  the  results  tion  tor  more  than  a  century.    The  magnitude 
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of  the  labor  of  ezecating  this  work  may  be  enomentioaof  theSthoeDfliudistiiigaiiliedtiM 

imagined  from  the  fact  tnat  the  last  censos  re-  sexes  of  all  free  white  persons,  and  the  ages  d 

tamed  a  population  of  more  than  60,000,000.  white  males  and  females,  bjr  periods  of  6  yeui 

— ^In  Aostria,  the  oeDsna  was  first  taken  near  a  np  to  the  age  of  20,  thenoe  bj  periods  of  10 

centarj  since,    bnt   not  fr«<|aentlj  r^>eated  yean  to  the  age  of  100  and  npwud;  spedfy- 

nntU  after  the  year  1804,  while  at  present  an  ing  the  deaf  and  damb  and  Uind  noder  the 

enmneration  of  the  population  by  aezes  and  age  of  14,  those  between  14  and  26,  and  those 

agee  u  made  every  8d  year;  but  the  statiatios  of  over  that  age;  the  free  colored  perBons  sod 

agriculture  and  manuuotnres  have  been  almost  daves  were  claanfied  by  aex,  and  the  ages  noder 

wholly  neglected. — ^The  first  ^neral  cenaua  of  10,  and  fit>m  10  to  24, 24  to  86, 86  to  65, 66  to  100, 

Belgium  since  she  became  an  mdependent  state  and  100  and  upward,  distinguishiog  tbe  colored 

was  taken  in  1846.   It  was  nnusnally  complete,  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  without  regard  to  age. 

embracing  population,  agriculture,  and  industry.  The  6th  census,  taken  in  1840,  distiiigiiished 

The  few  previoua  censuses  were  limited  to  popu-  the  whites  i>y  sex  and  by  age,  as  fdbwe :  1,  aH 

lation.    By  a  royal  decree  of  March  16, 1841,  a  under  6  years,  thence  to  10,  thence  to  16  tod 

central  commission  was  charged  with  the  direc-  20,  thenoe  by  tens  to  100  and  upward,  spedff- 

tion  of  this  important  duty.    Special  commie-  in^  the  dei^  and  dumb,   blind,  inssne,  ind 

aions  subordinate  to   the  central  body  were  idiotic;  the  free  colored  population  and  deves 

in  1848  established  at  the  capitalaof  the9proT*  by  sexes  and  ages,  first  under  10,  tb»oe  to 

inces.     The  central  ■  commission,  in  coi^uno>  24,  86,  65, 100,  and  tboee  above  100;  also  the 

tion  with  the  bureau  of  statistics,  directea,  re-  deaf  and  dumb,  Uind,  inaane,  and  idiotic,  with- 

vised,  and  compiled  the  results.   A  blank  ached*  out  respect  to  age.    By  tibia  enumeration  the 

ule  waa  left  wiUi  every  family,  to  be  withdrawn  marshaLa  were  required  to  take  a  census  of  pe^ 

when  filled  up  according  to  the  printed  instruo-  sona  receiving  pensions  from  the  United  States^ 

tiona  left  with  it.    The  population  was  enu-  with  the  name  and  age,  and  tomakeretornaof 

merated  by  name,  age,  sex,  nativity,  language^  mines,  agriculture,  conameroe,   maDQ&etnrea, 

religion,  occupation,  education,  housea  inaured,  and  schools.    For  the  7th  census,  irhich  wtf 

and  the  number  of  houses  with  pleasure  gardens,  taken  in  1850,  unusual  preparations  were  made. 

The  statistical  commission  of  Belgium  had  for  By  law  a  oensua  board  was  provided,  to  be  oom- 

its  president  the  diatinguished  Qnetelet.  and  waa  posed  of  the  secretary  of  state,  attorney-gen* 

composed  of  15  persona   eminent   for  their  eral,  and  postmaster-general,  whose  duty  it  vas 

knowledge  in  the  several  q>ecialitiea  to  which  to  make  all  preliminary  arrangements,  and  pro- 

their   attention   was   severally   directed     As  vide  the  necessary  schedules,  paper,  and  blab!?, 

might  be  inferred,  the  result  of  their  efforts  wluch  of  consequence  involved  the  plan  of  the 

has  been  the  most  perfect  work  on  the  pop-  census.    Tins  board  waa  organized  in  Jme, 

ulation  and  resources  of  a  government  ever  pub-  1849,  and  its  plan  was  not  oi^y  approved  br 

lished  in  Europe. — ^The  census  of  the  United  congress  for  that  census,  but  by  law  made  ap- 

States  presents  the  unusual  fact  of  being  insti-  plicable  to  tiiose  to  be  taken  thereafter.  B; 

tuted  with  the  constitution  of  the  government,  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  proposed  bjKr. 

the  Ist  article  of  which  prescribe  a  general  Vinton  of  Ohio,  the  ratio  of  representation  was 

enumeration  of  the  people  within  8  years  alter  eatablished  in  advance  and  formed  part  of  the 

the  Ist  meeting  of  congress,  and  within  every  law.    The  census,  whidi  had  heretofore  been 

aubsequent  term  of  10  years  thereafter.    The  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  Btate, 

agents  employed  to  ascertain  and  report  the  waa  transferred  to  the  department  of  tbe  i^ 

elementary  &cta  are  the  marshals  of  the  several  terior,  and  Mr.  J.  0.  G.  Kennedy,  wbo  bad 

states  and  territories,  who  are  the  only  officers  acted  as  secretary  of  the  census  board,  was  ^ 

connected  with  police  afiOurs  known  to  the  gen-  pointed  to  its  direction.    It  is  believed  tbat  tbe 

eral  government.   The  first  census  of  the  United  7th  census  of  the  IFnited  States  is  the  mo^ 

States  recorded  the  names  of  heads  of  families,  thorough  ever  made  in  any  conntrj.    1^ 

enumerated  the  free  white  males  of  16  years  schedulee,  to  the  preparation  of  which  vnm 

and  upward,  the  aame  under  16,  gave   the  attention  was  bestowed,  were  arranged  on  ^ 

number  of  females,  and  the  number  of  slaves,  planof  great  nmplicity  and  oomprehensiveoess; 

The  2d  and  8d  census  distinguished  the  sexes  and  numberuig  the  houses,  specifying  the  fiupUies, 

colors  of  firee  persons,  classifying  the  f^  males  recording  the  name,  sex,  age,  color,  bir^puff) 

underl0yearsofage,thosefroml0tol6,16to26,  profession,  oroccnpation  of  every  free  inbabi^ 

26  to  45,  45  and  upward ;  the  slaves  were  sim-  tant,  distinguishing  the  married  and  ^^^?f  ^ 

ply  taken  by  number.    By  the  act  of  May  1,  those  attending  school,  and  those  nof^^.^ 

1810,  the  marshals  were  directed  to  make  return  read  and  write ;  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blmdj  u^ 

of  the  several  manufacturing  establishments  sane,  idiotic,  paupers,  and  criminals.    The  slate 

and  manufactures  within  their  several  districts,  population  were  enumerated  by  age,  p^^? ' 

A  like  division  waa  made  of  population  by  the  4th  and  the  number  voluntarily  manamitted ;  ta 

census,  which  distingniBhed  tlie  number  of  per-  number  of  fugitives,  the  deaf  and  ^^^M^*!^ 

sons  engaged  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  insane,  and  idiotic,  by  age  and  sex.   ^^!^L 

maunfiactures  respectively.    By  this  census  an  of  mortality  were  included,  which  reoordeow* 

account  of  manufactures  was  returned,  and  a  name,  age,  sex,  color,  civil  condition,  o)^ 

digest  thereof  waa  publiahed  in  1828.     The  place,  occupation,  and  caose  of  death  Qi  eaca 
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person  who  died  within  the  year  previons  tathe  yalne  of  the  ylr  of  a  dollar,  first  made  of  oop* 
day  of  enumeraUoD.  The  statistics  of  agrionltore  per  under  act  of  congress,  1787,  in  New  Haven, 
emhrace  the  natnher  of  acres  of  land  improved  The  same  year  Massachusetts  authorized  the 
and  nncnltivated,  its  value,  with  that  of  the  im-  making  of  coins  of  the  same  value,  which  was 
plements  and  machinery,  the  number,  variety,  done  the  next  year.  The  cent  with  the  symboli- 
and  value  of  the  live  stock,  with  a  full  account  of  cal  head  and  Ihe  inscription  of  ^^  Liberty ''  was 
all  the  productions  of  the  field ;  the  valne  of  ordered  by  congress  in  1792,  and  first  coined  in 
estate,  real  and  personal ;  the  taxes,  number  of  1798.  In  1857  a  coin  composed  of  88  parts 
oolleges,  academies,  and  schools,  with  the  number  copper  and  12  parts  nickel  was  issued,  which, 
of  teachers  and  papila,  and  the  revenues ;  also  being  of  smaller  size  than  the  old  cent  and  equal 
the  statistics  of  churches,  public  libraries,  and  in  v^ue,  is  designed  to  replace  it. 
newspapers;  those  of  mines,  manufaotores,  and  CENTAURS,  a  mythological  race  of  crea- 
fisheries  were  indaded,  so  as  to  give  the  capital  tures,  half  man,  half  horse,  and,  in  addition  to 
invested,  tlis  quantity,  kind,  and  value  of  raw  this,  semi-divine,  who  were  believed  especially 
materials  used ;  tiie  motive  power,  number  of  to  inhabit  the  passes  of  Mts.  Pelion  and  Ossa 
hands  of  each  sex  employed,  with  their  wages,  and  the  great  plains  of  the  Tbessaliotis  and  Pelas- 
andthe  various  prodada,  in  quantity,  kind,  and  giotis,  in  upper  Greece.  They  are  mentioned  8 
value.  A  digest  of  these  statistics  is  now  being  times  in  the  Iliad,  twice  under  the  appellation 
compiled  under  a  recent  law  of  congress.  The  ^pcr,  which  is  merely  the  ./Eolic  form  of  the 
other  details  have  for  tiie  most  part  been  publish-  common  Greek  word  irjptg  (wild  beasts) ;  under 
ed. — ^From  what  lias  been  written  on  this  snbject,  which  appellation,  with  the  addition  of  the 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  census  of  each  counr  epithet  itiot,  godlike  or  divine,  they  are  also 
try  differs  essentially  in  details  and  in  the  times  spoken  of  by  Pindar,  and  once  under  their  ap- 
when  taken,  so  that  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  propriate  name  Ktvnatpoi.  They  are  also  men- 
institute  comparisons  between  different  nations  tioned  by  name,  as  centaurs,  in  the  Odyssey. 
as  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the  pro-  It  does  not  distinctly  appear  whether,  by  the 
gress  of  the  industrial  arts.  To  remedy,  if  pos-  writer  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  centaurs 
sible,  these  differences,  and  examine  into  the  were  understood  or  intended  to  be  received  as 
plans  of  the  European  censuses,  Mr.  Kennedy  semi-human,  semi-ferine  animals,  no  allusion  be- 
was  sent  to  Europe  in  1851,  and  after  a  confer-  lug  made  directly  to  their  form  or  attributes; 
ence  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  statists  but  the  use  of  the  word  ^p,  wild  beast,  as 
abroad,  aU  of  whom  readily  admitted  the  im-  applied  to  them,  which  never,  so  far  as  is 
portance  of  a  more  harmonious  action  in  na-  known,  is  used  by  any  classic  writer  in  speok- 
tional  investigations  of  so  muqii  interest,  it  was  ing  of  a  human  being,  would  seem  to  be  con- 
resolved  to  hold  a  congress  of  statists,  of  all  elusive.  The  legend  concerning  the  origin  of 
nations  at  Brussels.  Three  conventions  of  this  the  centaurs  is  twofold.  Ixion  being,  in  con- 
nature  have  already  been  held  at  Brussels,  sequence  of  an  atrocious  crime,  in  the  murder 
Paris,  and  Vienna,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some*  of  ms  father-in-law,  Deioneus,  refused  all  inter- 
thing  important  may  result  from  the  delibera-  course  or  fellowship  with  mankind,  Jupiter 
tions  of  such  oonferences.-~Independent  of  the  invited  him  in  mere  compassion  to  reside  on 
federal  census,  a  minority  of  the  states,  either  Olympus.  Incapable  of  gratitude,  however, 
Sn  their  constitutions  or  by  act  of  legislature,  and  forgetful  of  all  rules  of  hospitality,  he  at 
have  made  provision  for  an  enumeration  of  their  once  attempted  to  seduce  the  wife  of  his  enter- 
popolation  respectively.  That  of  Massachu-  tainer,  Juno.  By  a  concerted  plan,  however, 
setts  is  taken  in  the  same  years  with  that  of  of  the  god  and  goddess,  a  cloud  woman,  formed 
the  United  States,  and  as  much  oftener  as  the  into  Juno's  semblance  and  vivified  for  the  time, 
legislature  may  direct.  It  is  very  general  and  was  substituted  for  her,  and  the  intrigue  pro- 
thorough  in  its  investigations.  That  of  New  ceeded,  until  the  seducer,  boasting  of  his  success 
York,  embracing  population,  agriculture,  and  with  the  immortals,  was  bound  on  an  ever- 
manufactures,  is  made  decennially  at  inter-  revolving  wheel  in  the  abyss  of  Tartarus,  while 
mediate  periods,  affording  an  enumeration  each  the  cloud  became  the  mother  of  the  centaurs ; 
6  years ;  so  with  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Flori-  or,  according  to  the  myth  as  given  by  Pindar, 
da.  The  census  of  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Ar-  of  a  son  of  human  form  called  Gentaums,  who, 
kansas  is  taken  once  in  4  years;  Indiana  and  wandering  wild  about  the  roots  of  Mt.  Pelion, 
Alabama,  6;  Michigan,  South  Garolina,  and  fell  in  with  the  Magnesian  mares,  from  his  asso- 
Tennessee,  10 ;  Iowa,  2 ;  Georgia,  7 ;  Texas,  8 ;  ciation  with  whidi  arose  the  semi-human  race  of 
Mississippi,  irregularly.  Yirgiuia.  by  her  new  centaurs.  As  to  form,  these  beings  were  repre- 
constitution.  has  provided  for  a  decennial  oen-  sented  in  sculpture  as  horses,  perfect  in  all  re- 
Bus  intermediate  with  that  of  the  United  States,  spects  below  and  behind  the  withers  and  the 
while  no  provision  for  a  periodical  census  has  chest ;  there,  at  the  insertion  of  the  neck,  b^gan 
been  made  by  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hamp-  a  human  body,  the  hip  Joints  articulating  into 
shire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  the  shoulders  of  the  lower  animal,  and  the  ab- 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  D^ware,  Mary-  domen  of  the  man  uniting  at  the  perinssum  with 
land,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky.  the  chest  of  the  horse.  Above  this  the  human 
Cent  (a  contraction  of  the  Latin  word  oen-  conformation  was  perfect,  with  the  erect  bear- 
tum^  a  hundred),  a  United  States  coin  of  the  ing,  chest,  shoulders,  arms,  neck,  and  head  of  a 
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complete  mftn,  endowed  with  all  the  best  ph^rs-  bare  been  written  hj  some  Arab  of  the  4th 

ioal  proportions  and  qualities  of  manhood.    80  century.    There  is  also  the  famoos  oeiitiloqmom 

far,  indeed,  were  the  oantaors  from  being  re-  of  Ptolemy,  oontaiBisg  100  doctrines  in  diort 

garded  as  rode,  dull,  bratish  monsten,  sach  as  sentencesi 

we  minotaor,  the  cydops,  and  other  miBformed       OENTIPEDS,  an  articnlated  animal,  fonMP- 

and  gigantic  varieties  nrom  nataral  or  hnman  ly  considered  an  buect,  but  since  the  time  of 

forms,  that  extraordinary  and  nnnsoal  powers,  Dr.  Leach  placed  in  the  elaas  myriapcda,  and 

not  of  body  only,  bat  of  mind  and  intellect,  are  in  the  gemis  teolcpmdrm.    This  daas  is  dis- 

attribated  to  them.    The^  were  in  all  reqMCts^  tingaisfaed  fhm  insects  >y  the  &r  gretter 

in  £u;t,  soperior,  not  tnfidnor,  to  men ;  in  arts,  in  nmnber  of  feet,  by  the  more  nmneroos  seg^ 

grace,  and  in  wisdom,  no  less  than  in  swiftneas  ments  of  the  body,  and  by  the  abience  of  tny 

of  foot  or  strength  of  Ihnb.  distinel  division  between  the  iJioru  and  ti- 

GENTAURUS,  or  Tra  OnvTATTB,  a  sontfaem  domea.  With  the  exception  oi  the  lint,  eadi 
constellation,  only  a  small  part  of  which  rises  segment  has  a  pair  cf  legs,  tenmnated  ga- 
in oar  latitade.  Two  stars  of  the  first  raagni-  eraUTby  9l  shagle  hook ;  from  the  oocareiiee  of 
tnde  are  catalogaed  in  the  portion  which  aom  the  sDgmata,  or  remiratory  openings,  on  eadt 
not  appear  above  oar  horizon.  This  is  one  of  alternate  augment,  LaMUe  and  othen,  from 
the  48  ancient  constellations  formed  by  Ptolemy,  the  analogy  of  insects  proper  (which  biT«S 
who  first  discovered  the  likaiess  of  a  centsnr  stigmata  on  each  segment),  have  considend 
in  it  On  the  celestial  maps  of  the  Arabs  it  is  these  as  semi-segmenta,  and  have  conseqnaitlf 
represented  by  a  bear  monnted  on  horseback.  siven  3  pairs  ^  legs  to  each  segmeaL  The 

OEirrAUR  Y,  a  genns  of  plants  comprehend*'  net  are  very  mnch  approximated  to  each  other 

ing  a  large  nnrober  of  unimportant   speciea.  for  the  whole  length  of  the  body;  thenipdi' 

which  are  natives  of  Eorope,  Asia,  Africa,  ana  bles  are  bi-artacal£ted,  and  fi)llowed  by  apiece 

A  very  few  of  America.    One  of  the  species  is  Ibrmed  like  a  hibiam  with  articnlated  feet-like 

fabled  to  have  cared  the  centoar  Chiron  of  the  divisions,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  im- 

woond  in  his  foot  made  by  the  arrow  of  Her-  ^ustU  of  cnutaeM;  then  come  9  psirB  of  little 

oules,  and  to  have  hence  derived  its  name.    It  feet,  of  which  the  second,  hook-shqped  often, 

was  formerly  sapposed  to  have  extraordinary  seem  to  replace  the  4  Jaws  of  cmstBoeeiu,  or 

medical  powers,  and  said  to  care  not  only  fe-  the  S  maxillie  and  lower  lip  of  inseots;  tbef 

vera,  bnt  also  the  plagae,  and  the  worst  oloers,  may  be  regarded  as  maxillary  feet   The  as- 

bat  is  now  in  no  repate  among  phyricians.  teaoMS  are  2,  varving  greatly  in  tbdr  ehspe, 

CENTENARIUS,  an  officer  in  the  armies  of  length,  and   nomber   of  Joints.    The  orgiDi 

the  middle  ages  who  had  tlie  command  of  100  of  vision  are  osoally  fbrmed  by  the  union  of 

men.    Also,  the  person  who  condncted  the  ad-  simile  eyes,  bat  in  some  thev  resemble  the 

ministration  of  Jastice  in  a  village.  oompoand  eyes  of  insects,  with  larger  &cet& 

CENTIARE,  a  French  measore,  the  T^  part  All  myriapods  are  wingless.    Unlike  insects,  in 

of  an  are.  which  see.  this  daaa  the  nmnber  <^  the  ringS)  and  of  the 

CENTIGRADE  SCALE,  or  the  CsNTBsncAL,  feet  belonging  to  them,  increases  with  their 

is  the  division  into  100  parts,  named  grades  or  age ;  fipom  the  fact  that  some  genera  are  1^ 

degrees,  adopted  particalarly  for  the  French  without  feet,  LatreiUe  asserts  that  they  1lnde^ 

thermometer.    It  was  introdaced  in  1742  by  go  a  trae  metamorphoris,  thoogh  the  ^^P*^ 

Celsius,  professor  at  Upsal,  the  limits  of  the  states  of  larva^  P^P^  ^^d  imag^  do  sot  enst 

division  into  IOC  being  the  boiling  and  firees-  in  them  any  more  than  they  do  in  nMwt  apt^ 

ing  points  of  water,  though  the  scale  was  made  oos  insects.    The  organs  of  respiration  codos 

to  extend  to  convoiient  lengths  below  and  of  3  prindpal  parallel  trachea  along  ^.^ 

above  these  points.    In  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  Into  which  the  stigmata  open.    The  myriapodi 

freezing  point  being  82^  and  the  boiling  point  seem  to  approximate  somewhat  to  the  cmstaeea 

212%  ISO"*  indade  the  aamo  range  as  100"*  of  the  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  insects  on  the  other. 

centigrade  thermometer.  The  proportion  of  one  They  genendly  avoid   the   light,  concewng 

degree  of  Fahrenheit  to  one  of  the  centigrade  is  themselves  nnder  stoiies,  ben^Uh  the  bfff  ^ 

hence  as  6  is  to  9.    Bat  as  the  zero  point  ci  trees,  in  old  timber,  and  similar  locshb^; 

the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  is  82°  below  the  some  live  in  firalts,  others  destroy  TegetaUe^ 

freezing  point,  which  is  the  aero  point  of  the  and  many  Ibed  on  dead  and  living  anin^  e&t^ 

centigrade,  this  namber  most  be  added  to  the  stances.     Latreille  divides  myriapods  into  a 

results  obtained  as  the  corresponding  degree  on  orders:  l,Mii^0iiaMa,ofwhich  the  best cnoffQ 

Fahrenheit's  scale  to  one  npon  the  centlg^e.  genns  is  iulut  Q^tr.) ;  and  2,  dUhpo^^^ 

Thos,  if  the  proportion  be  applied  to  15^  of  the  ing  the  genns  atolopenirti^  whidi,  in  the  ^^ 

centigrade  scale,  this  being  maltiplied  by  9  and  stricted  latitade  given  it  by  Linnvas,  indoaeo 

divided  by  6,  the  corresponding  degree' on  the  all  the  genera  of  the  order,  all  of  w'^"*^^ 

Fahrenheit  scale  is  fonnd  by  adding  82""  to  27^  at  various  times  been  designated  ^^^^ 

which  gives  59°  as  the  result  or  millepedes.     In  the  order  chil(^«  ^  r* 

CENTILOQUIUM,  a  coUection  of  100  say-  tenn»  are  slender  toward  the  extremity,  hsrwg 

ings  or  opinions.    The  oentiloqaium  ascribed  to  14  or  more  Joints;  the  month  ^'***^  ^.j. 

Hennes  Trismegistaa  contains  100  aphorisms  mandibles  with  a  palpiftmn  *W*°^^^i^ 

or  astrological  sentences,  and  is  supposed  to  nated  like  tlie  bowl  of  a  spoon  with  loaeo 
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edges ;  the  labium  is  qnadrifid,  and  its  2  lateral  erostaoea  hy  their  respiring  air  by  means  of 

divisioDs,  the  largest,  are  transversely  ringed^  trache®,  and  from  annelicb  hj  their  jointed 

and  resemble  the  membranous  feet  of  oaterpil-  legs,  and  that  they  seem  to  be  an  osculant 

lars;  they  have  beside  2  palpi  or  little  feet,  group,  allied  to  annelids,  insects^  arachnida, 

onited  at  the  base  and  ungniculated  at  the  end,  and  Crustacea;  they  have  urinary  organs  like 

and  a  second  labium  formed  by  a  second  pair  insects,    which   crnstacea    have   not     Prof, 

of  feet,  terminated  by  a  strong  movable  hook  Agassiz  makes  them  the  lowest  order  of  the 

pierced  at  the  end  for  the  issue  of  an  acrid  ouuss  of  insects,  the  other  orders  being  araoh* 

liquid.    The  body  is  membranous  and  flattened,  nids  and  insects  proper.     Mr.  Newport  C'  An- 

eaoh  ring  being  covered  by  a  coriaceous  plate,  nals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,^'  vol.  zii., 

and  having  for  the  most  part  but  one  pair  of  1843,  p.  228)  traces  the  nervous  system  fh>m 

feet  the  terminid  segment  being  elongated  into  the  highest  ehUoffnatha^  the  most  perfect  of 

a  kind  of  tail ;  the  sexual  organs  are  interior,  which  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with 

and  placed  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  crnstacea,  and  on  the  other  with  true  insects, 

body. — ^The  centipedes  move  very  rapidly  A  an  through  the  geophili  (the  lowest   vermiform 

undulating  manner;  they  can  walk  backward,  type  of  the  ehil^da\  to  the  tailed  (irachnida 

using  only  the  4  hind  legs,  which  in  ordinary  (the  scorpions),  and  through  icolopendra,  lu 

progression  are  dragged  after  them ;  they  avoid  thohitts^  and  SGiUigerOy  the  last  of  which  connects 

the  lights  and  are  carnivorous  in  their  habits ;  the  myriapoda  on  the  one  hand  with  true  in- 

they  are  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  sects,  and  on  the  other  with  arachnida.    The 

warm  climates,  where  they  attain  a  large  size,  heart,  or  dorsal  vessel,  as  in  insects  and  arach- 

and  are  capable  of  inflicting  dangerous  wounds:  nida,  is  divided  into  several  compartments, 

it  is  said  that  their  bite,  though  more  painful  correq>onding  in   number   to  the  abdominal 

than  that  of  the  scorpion,  is  never  &tal ;  the  segments. 

common  species  of  Europe  (lUhobim/orfiea^  CENT  JOUBS,  the  second  period  of  Napo- 
linn.),  very  abundant  under  stones  in  the  sum-  leon^s  reign,  so  called  because  it  lasted  precisely 
mer  season,  is  quite  harmless,  though  repulsive  100  days,  from  March  20, 1815,  when  he  re6n- 
in  its  aspect  The  genus  tcutigera  (Liun.)  has  tered  Paris  on  his  return  from  Elba,  to  June  28 
the  body  covered  with  8  plates,  15  pairs  of  of  the  same  year,  when  tiie  second  restora- 
legs,  and  large  reticulated  eyes ;  they  are  noc-  tion  was  established.  (See  Bokapabtk.) 
tumalin  their  habits,  and  pierce  their  insect  CENTLIYBE,  Subaitna  Ebexmak,  an  English 
prey  with  their  mouth-hooks,  producing  almost  dramatic  authoress,  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
instant  death;  according  to  Uliger,  &ey  are  1667,  died  in  London,  Dec  1, 1728.  Early  an 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary.  The  orphan,  and  maltreated  by  those  to  whom  her 
g^va  tcolopendra  (Leach)  has  21  pairs  of  legs,  education  was  confided,  she  fled  firom  school 
of  which  the  basal  joints  of  the  terminal  legs  are  while  very  young,  intending  to  go  to  London, 
armed  with  spines  ;  the  segments  are  nearly  of  While  travelling  on  foot  it  is  related  that  i^e  fell 
equal  size  and  number  above  and  below.  The  in  with  a  Cambridge  student,  who  persuaded  her 
8.  dnffulata  (Latr.)  of  southern  Europe  is  almost  to  accompany  him  to  Cambridge,  where  she  as- 
as  lar^  as  some  of  the  species  of  tropical  sumed  masculine  attire,  and  studied  several 
America.  Several  species  of  South  America  months.  To  save  her  friend  from  suspicion  she 
and  the  West  Indies  have  doubtless  been  con-  went  from  Cambridge  to  London,  where  nothing 
founded  under  the  3,  monitam  (Linn.),  one  of  is  known  of  her  till  at  the  age  of  16  years  she 
which  grows  to  the  length  of  a  foot;  very  large  married  a  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Soon 
apecies  also  occur  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  losing  her  first  and  also  her  second  husband,  who 
Indian  archipelago.  Ammonia  is  the  best  ap-  was  named  Carrol,  she  devoted  herself  to  poetry, 
plication  to  their  bites.  Though  among  the  and  produced- a  tragedy  and  several  comedies* 
most  disgusting  of  living  creatures,  Humboldt  She  also  engaged  as  an  actress,  and  while  per- 
says,  in  his  ** Personal  Narrative:"  **I  have  seen  forming  before  the  court  at  Windsor  attracted 
Indian  children,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Chaymas,  the  attention  of  a  young  man  whowas  chief  cook 
draw  out  from  the  earth  and  eat  millepedes  or  to  Queen  Anne,  named  Centlivre,  to  whom 
acolopendrsQ,  18  inches  long  and  7  lines  broad.^'  she  was  soon  after  married.  From  this  time 
Of  the  genus  crytopt^  Dr.  Leach  mentions  2  she  lived  in  intimacy  with  Steele,  Bowe,  Far- 
species  found  in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  the  quhar,  and  other  literary  men,  but  incurred  the 
eyes  are  very  small,  the  antenna  are  grained,  enmity  of  Pope,  by  whom  she  was  unjustly  char- 
and  the  basal  joint  of  the  more  dender  hind  acterized  in  the  first  editions  of  the  ^^Dunciad.*' 
feet  is  without  spines.  In  the  genus  geaphihu  Her  comedies  are  esteemed  for  the  ingenuity  of 
(Leach),  the  antennso  havef  only  14  jointa,  but  the  plots  and  the  vivacity  of  tlie  dialogue.  The 
the  legs  vary  in  number  from  42  to  nearly  best  of  them  are  the  "  Busy-Body,''  the  *'  Bold 
800 ;  they  are  very  slender,  and  some  are  phos-  Stroke  for  a  Wife,"  and  the  "  Wonder,  a  Woman 
phorescent ;  they  are  destructive  to  fruit  and  keeps  a  Secret." 

yegetables. — ^The  position  of  the  myriapoda  can  CENTO  (Lat  eento^  patch- work),  a  poem 

hardly  be  said  to  be  determined.    Siebold  says  composed  wholly  of  verses  taken  from  one  or 

thejr  do  not  properly  belong  either  to  arachnida  more  poets,  but  disposed  in  a  new  order  so  as 

or  tmectOy  and  he  classes  them  under  eruUacea,  to  form  a  distinct  work.    The  only  clasaioal 

Bymer  Jones  observes  that  they  differ  from  example  is  the  Cm^to  Nujptialu  of  Ausonius, 
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Hmmed  out  of  yirgiBan  Tenet  peirertod  Into  s  Thus  his  been  establidied  tbe  tfaeoryof  oentnl 

new  meening.    Aoeording  to  the  rules  laid  beat.    It  k  coDtrorerted  by  Sir  Ofaarles  Lydi, 

down  by  An^onins,  the  Terses  msy  be  either  IL  PoiiBon,  and  other  eminent  aathorities,  on 

taken  entire,  or  divided  into  halvea,  one  half  to  these  sronnds :  When  snbstanoea,  as  metaJ^ 

be  connected  with  another  taken  elsewhere;  are  mdted,  their  temperature  cannot  bo  raised 

bat  8  yerses  are  nerer  to  be  taken  tcwether.  a  an^^  degree  above  the  point  <tffunonao  long 

The  empress  Endoxia  wrote  the  life  of  Jesos  as  a  piece  <tf  the  material  remains  umneltei 

Christ  in  Homeric  oentos;  Proba  Faloonia,  The  same  principle  is  exemplified  in  the  impos- 

nnder  the  emperor  Honariaa  wrote  the  ssme  slbility  of  raising  water  to  a  higher  temperaton 

in  verses  extracted  fW>m  Virgil.    The  same  than  83°  F.  so  long  as  a  fragment  of  ice  remains 

snlject  was  treated  in  aYlrnlian  cento  by  in  it.  The  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  solid 

Alexander  Ross,  a  Scotch  schoolmaster  and  emst  of  the  earth,  whidi  could  no  more  remain 

poet,  in  his  Virgilnt$  BoangeUaani^  which  was  nnchanged, repodng  npon  the  snr&oe  of  afimd 

repnblished  in  1769.  heated  many  times  above  the  temperatore  at 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.    See  AunoA,  toL  which  its  materials  wonld  melt,  than  a  stratom 

L  p.  460.  of  ice  of  the  same  thickness  coald  remain  in  the 

C^TTRAL  FORCES  are  forces  emanating  same  situation  exposed  to  tiie  same  proportional 

from  a  centre.    The  only  fkmiliar  examples  are  diflSnrence  of  heat    The  crost  that  forms  npon 

the  forces  of  gravity  and  eleotrid^.     They  lava  as  it  oools  cannot  be  instanced  in  diaproof 

prodnoe,  in  any  body  npon  which  thej  act,  a  of  this  statement,  for  this  only  forms  when  the 

motion  whose  path  is  determined  by  the  rate  at  heat  is  so  mneh  rednced  that  ebollitixm  has  en* 

which  the  ibrce  varies  with  a  change  of  distance  tirely  ceased  ;  if  this  be  renewed,  the  cnut 

from  the  centre.    The  force  of  gravity  is  dimin-  soon  disappears  in  the  fluid.  Were  the  crost  of 

ished  to  i  by  doubling  the  dirtance,  and  in  gen-  the  globe  the  result  of  partud  cooling  fram  a 

eral  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance.    It  state  of  primitive  fluidity,  the  whole  planet 

Mlows  from  this  that  a  body  moving  under  the  must  flrst  have  cooled  down  to  about  the  ten- 

hofluence  of  gravity  must  move  in  aconio  section,  peratnre  of  indpient  fusion,  and  hence  the 

that  is,  the  orbits  of  aU  planets,  comets,  and  enormous  degrees  of  heat  supposed  cannot  exist 

satellites  must  be  ellipses  (parabolas  or  hyper-  within  it.    M.  Poisson  "  imagines  that  if  the 

bolas).  globe  ever  passed  from  aliqmd  to  asolid  state 

CENTRAL  HEAT.    Since  the  year  1740,  by  radiation  of  heat,  the  central  nudens  motf 

when  the  flrst  observations  respecting  the  in-  have  begun  to  cool  and  consolidate  first.^*  ^eie 

crease  of  heat  encountered  with  the  increased  the  central  portion  fluid,  tides  woold  be  pe^ 

depth  below  the  sur&ce  were  made  by  M.  Gen-  ceived  in  the  mass,  suflicient  to  cause  ^^ 

sanne  in  the  lead  mines  of  Geromagny  on  the  face  to  rise  and  fall  every  9  boors ;  bntno  ni^ 

upper  Rhine,  abundant  data  have  been  collected  fluctuations  are  observed,  even  in  a  crater  m 

by  scientific  men  in  various  parts  of  the  worid,  that  of  Stromboli,  which  is  sui^Msed  to  oon- 

establishing  this  as  a  general  &ct  The  deepest  neot  with  the  great   central  ocean  of  la^ 

mines  of  Mexico^  Eng^d,  Fhince,  Qermany,  The  nhenomena  that  have  given  ^  ^  ^ 

and  other  conntries,  and  the  deeper  artedan  hypothesis  combated  by  these  views  do  not 

weUsL  and  the  hot   sprinos   ascending  from  perhiqw   require   this   theory  to  accoont  for 

still  deeper  sources,  aU  leaa  to  thiscondusion.  them.     Local  heat  is  without  qoestion  ge&- 

The  volcanic  flres  add  their  testimony  to  the  crated  by  chemical  changes  taking  place  among 

existence  of  intensely  heated  masses  beneath  the  materials  beneath  the  surfiice.   These  give 

the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  vast  extent  of  rise  to  electrical  currents,  of  the  pow^  « 

surface  a^^tated  when  they  are  suppressed,  and  which  to  disturb  the  surface  we  caa  form  btt^ 

relieved  by  their  outlet,  seems  to  indicate  an  idea,  but  Judging  fh>m  their  effects  ^V^^ 

almost  general  diffusion  of  the  Hqnid  molten  limited  scale  on  which  they  come  onderosroD- 

masses  from  which  they  spring.    Kot  only  is  servation,  it  would  seem  quite  as  philosop^^ 

the  heat  found  generally  to  increase  with  the  refer  to  them  the  phenomena  connecting  distant 

depth,  but  the  rate  of  this  increase  has  in  many  volcanic  outbreaks  and  earthquakes,  as  to  m^ 

instances  been  determined.  It  is  found  to  vary  in  an  aid  so  entirely  hypothetical  as  that «  ve 

different  countries,  in  some  increasing  2  or  8  molten  fluidity  of  the  central  portion  of  tne 

times  more  n^id]^  than  in  others.  The  average  globe.  . 

rate  is  estimated  by  Kupffer  at  1^  F.  for  every       CENTRE,  in  general,  a  point  eonslly  djsttfs 

87  English  feet ;  and  by  Cordier  at  l""  for  every  ftx>m  the  extremities  of  a  line,  sor&ce,  or  m^ 

46  feet.    These  phenomena,  all  pointing  in  one  The  centre  of  a  conic  section  is  a  point  w^ 

direction,  have  led  to  the  condukon  that  some-  divides  all  the  diameters  into  8  eqim  V^ 

where  in  the  interior  the  materials  of  the  globe  In  the  ellipee  and  oirde  this  point  is  vi"J^ 

must  be  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  heat;  and  figure;  it  is  outnde  of  the  figure  in  tbebjpei^ 

calculations  have  been  made  showing  at  what  bola,  and  at  an  infinite  distance  firom  w9  ^^ 

depth  the  rooks  must  all  exist  as  liquid  Uva,  mit  in  the  parabola.— The  Cbistbi  or  Gaivm 

at  what  the  temperature  of  melted  iron  would  is  a  point  in  the  interior  of  a  body  or  sp ^? 

be  found,  at  what  platinum  would  fuse,  and  at  bodies  so  situated  that  a  plane  passing  uffoogo 

what  various  matters,  solid  at  the  surface,  would  it  in  whatever  direction  would  divide  the  Dooj 

be  volatilized,  but  for  the  enormous  pressure,  into  8  portiona  of  exactly  equal  weighL 
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CENTRE,  a  cdntnJ  wnxtty  of  PenagylvBiiia ;  MelanohthoB.    The  first  4  oentariea  were  oom- 

area  about  1.000  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  28^5.  posed  at  Magdeburg  (whence  the  name) ;  the 

It  is  traversed  by  the  Alleghany,  Bald  Eagle,  and  6th,  begun  at  Magdeburg,  was  finished  at  Jena ; 

seyeral  other  mountain  ranges.    It  is  drained  the  6th  was  written  while  the  authors  were  se- 

by  a  number  of  small  creeks,  which  supply  sev*  creted  from  persecution;  the  7th  in  Medden- 

eral  mills  and  factories  with  water  power*   The  burg,  and   tne   remaining  6  in  the  city  of 

soil  is  excellent  in  the  valleys,  and  agriculture  Wismar.    The  publication  was  attended  with 

is  in  a  forward  state.    The  mountains  are  coy*  much  labor,  from  the  comprehensiveness  and 

ered  with  vidnable  timber,  but  fumiah  little  complication  of  the  plan.     Of  its  ezocutioii 

land  suitable  for  cultivation.    There  are  ezten*  Eiohnorn,  the  celebrated  German  orientalist  and 

sive  mines  of  iron,  quarries  of  limestone,  and  theolcM^ian,  speaks  favorably.    Each  century  is 

beds  of  stone  coal  in  several  places.    The  agri-  treated  under  16  heads,  viz. :  general  histori- 

cultural  productions  in  1850  amounted  to  4S3,-  oal  view,  extent  and  propagation  of  the  churchy 

612  bushels  of  wheat,  816,112  of  com,  186.204  of  persecutions,  doctrines,  neresles,  rites  and  oer^ 

oats^  18,580  tons  of  hay,  and  414,715  lbs.  of  emonies,  government,  schisms,  councils,  biograr 

butter.    There  were  48  churches^  and  4,517  pu-  phies,  heretics,  martyrs,  miracles,  condition  of 

pils  in  the  public  schools.    The  county  was  or*  the  Jewsu  other  religions)  political  condition  of 

ganized  in  1800,  and  named  from  ita  position*  the  world.   The  authors  are  called  oenturiatorea. 

Capital,  Bellefonte.  A  new  edition  by  Baumgarten  and  Sender 

GENTBIFUGAL   FORQK     The  tendency  (Nuremberg,  6   vols.  4to.,  l757-'65),  brings 

which  a  body  moving  in  a  curved  path  haa  oown  the  work   only  to  the  year  500,  and  an 

to  fly  from  the  curve,  has  received  the  ill-cho*  abridgment  by  Osiander  continues  it  to  the 

sen  name  of  centrifugal  fiNroe;  ill-chosen,  since  17th  century  (16  vols.  4to.,  Tubingen,  1607-8). 

it  is  not  a  tendency  to  fly  from  the  centre,  but  The  principal  writers,  bende   Flacius,  were 

simply  to  continue  moving  in  the  direction  Wigand,  Judex,  Faber,Gorvinus,  and  Holzhuter* 

which  it  haa  at  any  particular  moment    A  CENTURION,  an   officer   of  the   Roman 

stone  whirled  in  a  sling  flies  off  at  right  angles  army,  in  some  respects  corresponding  to  the 

to  the  string  at  the  moment  of  its  release.    An  rank  of  the  modem  captain.    His  command 

apparently  centrifugal  force  is  sometimes  mani-  was  the  military  diviaioa  called  a  oentory,  em^ 

ferted  where  t^e  body  is  restrained  from  mov-  turiOy  which  corresponded  with  the  civil  divi- 

ing  in  a  tangent,  and  only  allowed  to  slide  on  sion  osUed  a  eurioy  so  that  tlie  rank  of  centurio 

a  radius.    Centrifugal  force,  in  this  sense,  is  a  in  the  army  was  equivalent  to  that  oi  curio  in 

very  valuable  medumical  power,  of  great  prac-  the  state.    It  is  supposed  by  Niebuhr,  and 

tic^  use  in  such  operations  as  draining  washed  other  writers  of  the  first  auUiority,  that  the 

wool,  or  draining  we  oil  from  steel  pens;  since,  original  century  consisted  of  80  men,  and  the 

by  the  revolution  of  such  articles  in  a  network  fpreat  scholar  first  named  is  of  opinion  that  the 

cylinder,  a  force  can  be  communicated  to  the  influence  of  the  fiivored  number,  80,  can  be 

adherent  particles  of  fluid  very  far  exceeding  traced  throu^out  the  whole  of  the  ancient 

that  of  gravity,  without  injury  to  the  fibre  or  array  of  the  Koman  army.    In  later  times  the 

finish  of  the  solid  articles.  legion  of  heavy  armed  foot,  hagtaU^  principe^ 

CENTRIPETAL  FORCE,  a  centrsl  force  of  and  UriaHi^  without  including  the  telUe^,  or 

attraction;  that  is,  a  Ibrce  tending,  like  that  of  light*armed  skirmishers,  conusted  of  80  mani* 

gravity,  to  move  a  body  to  a  fixed  centre.  pies,  each  of  which  contuned  2  centuries.    In 

CENTUMVIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  col-  the  time  of  iBmilius  Paulus  and  Beipio,  the 
lege  of  Judges,  who  decided  civil  cases,  and  strength  of  the  legion  when  at  its  full  wsr  corn- 
questions  rdating  to  the  rights  of  family  and  plement  was  6,000  men,  each  century  of  course 
succession.  This  court  was  instituted,  accord-  containing  100,  each  maniple  200,  and  each 
ing  to  Niebuhr,  as  earlv  as  the  time  of  Serviua  cohort-Hi  later  division  of  8  maniples,  vari- 
Tullius;  and  as  its  number  was  ordinarilv  about  ously  attributed  to  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Julius 
100,  it  received  the  name  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Cedsar — 600  men.  The  centurion  who  oom- 
centumviri.  It  was  divided  into  4  sections  or  manded  the  right  century  of  the  maniple,  was 
councils,  before  2  or  the  whole  number  of  styled  properly  eerUuria;  he  who  commanded 
which  cases  might  be  pleaded.  This  tribunal  the  left,  iub-emUurio^  opUo^  or  itroffUB. 
acquired  its  greatest  importance  under  the  em-  CENTURY,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  company 
pire,  and  was  entirely  suppressed  by  Theodo-  of  lOO  men,  forming  the  6th  part  of  a  cohort 
sins,  A.  D.  895.  and  the  60th  part  of  a  legion.    Servius  TuUiua 

CENTURIES  OF  MAGDEBURG,  a  volu-  carried  this  mUitsiy  division  into  the  civil  or- 
minous  history  of  the  church,  and  the  first  ganixation,  and  divided  the  Roman  people  into 
Protestant  work  of  the  kind ;  so  called  from  the  6  classes  according  to  property,  which  were  sub- 
plan  of  arrangement  adcmted,  which  was  to  divided  into  IINS  centuries.  To  each  of  these 
treat  the  history  in  periods  of  lOO  yesrs  each,  centuries  belonged  a  voice  in  the  eomitia  centtt^ 
It  was  written  in  Latin,  and  published  in  Basel,  riata;  but  as  the  first  or  most  wealthy  class  of 
1569-^74,  in  18  vols.  foUo,  bringing  the  history  citizens  comprised  98  of  the  centuries,  it  had  a 
down  to  the  14th  century.  The  originator  of  the  preponderance  in  the  government.  Each  cen- 
plan  of  the  ^'  Centuries  "  was  Matthias  Flacius,  tury  was  divided  into  2  sections,  that  of  the 
that  violent  opponent  of  the  Interim,  and  so  of  9mwTm^  consisting  of  dtiaeua  mm  45  to  60 
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76an  oldf  and  tbat  of  the  ^ni^fw,  of  dticen  ofPitmi,  and  Btall  more  that  of  Bamos,  BtiU  ex- 

from  17  to  45  yean  old.    (See  GnwuB.)  hibit  extenare  and  interesting  rains.  The  lattor 

CEOS,  also  called  Cxa,  now  Zba,  a  small  city,  which  was  more  popnloos  than  the  other 

Island  of  that  Greek  group  called  the  Cjclades,  8,  is  freqaentiy  mentioned  bj  Homer,  whOe 

hingoff  the  point  of  die  promontory  of  Bimimnf  the  inhabitants  are  spok^i  of  by  the  poet  as 

Cape  Oolonna,  at  18  or  18  m.  distance,  a  very  the    Cephallenians.     Thncydides   called  the 

litue  8.of£.  fromit,  andnearivtwioethatdis-  island  a   tetrapolis    (composed  of  4  states), 

tance  8.  of  the  sonth  point  of  tne  island  of  Ne-  and  still  other  names   were   applied  to  it 

gropont.    It  is  now  scarcely  12|  m.,  or  100  Bat   the   name   of  Cephallenia  first  ocean 

Greek  stadia,  in  length;  bat  Pliny  writes  that  in   Herodotos. — The  island  belonged  sooces- 

it  was  torn  awar  from  Eaboea,  or  the  Negro-  sively  to   the  Greeks,  the  l£aoedoniana,  the 

pont,  by  an  earthquake ;  and  mat  after  that  a  Roman  Byzantine   emperors,   the  Korman^ 

great  iMirt  of  it  waa  carried  away  by  the  sea  on  the  Venetians,  the  Turks,  and  the  French.  It 

the  side  of  Bosotia.    It  was  fiunous  for  its  fer-  forms  now  one  of  the  7  Ionian  islands  under 

tility  and  pasture  lands.    Herodotus  states  it  to  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.    In  Aug.  1849, 

have  been  an  Ionian  colony  from  Attica,  and  a  terrible  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  island, 

that  it  furnished  a  few  galleys  to  the  fleet  of  the  which  could  only  be  suppressed  by  the  most 

4xmfederate  Greeks  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis.  energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  British 

It  once  had  4  cities :  lulis,  the  seat  of  the  mod-  goTemor.  Gephalonia  sends  one  member  to  the 

em  town  of  Zea,  and  the  birthplace  of  Simoni-  Ionian  senate,  and  7  deputies  to  the  legislative 

des,  Carthsea,  Goressia,  and  Poedessa;  but  in  the  assembly.     Gephalonia   and  Zante  form  one 

days  of  Strabo,  the  two  latter  had  been  aban-  diocese,  the  bishop's  seat  being  at  liznri,  in 

doned,  and  their  inhabitants  removed  to  the  Gephalonia.     The   capital   of  the  laland  is 

others.  Argostoli. 

GEPHALONIA,  or  Gifhallkiiu.  (Gr.  ]Cc<^-  GEPHALOPODA  C<^r.  jtc^aXi?,  head,  and 
X^na),  called   by  Homer  Samoa  ^Za/Mr),  or  irov«,  footX  a  class  of  molluscous  animals  char- 
Same  (Zafiiy),  the  largest  of  the  Ioman.idands,  acterized  by  their  organs  of  motion  bdng  ar- 
separated  from  Ithaca  on  the  £.  by  a  narrow  ranged  about  the   head.     These  organs  are 
channeL    Area,  848  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in  1856,  called  feet  and  anna,  either  of  which  names 
70,481.    The  country  is  rugged  and  mountain-  may  be  properlv  giyen,  since  they  Berre  not 
ous,  particularly  in  the  N.  part,  and  the  Black  only  as  means  of  locomotion  but  for  aecnring  i 
mountain,  as  iJie  Mount  j£nos  of  antiquity  hold  upon  any  object     The  animals  are  also 
Is  now  called,  constitutes   the  most  pictur-  frimished  wiw  eyes  and  organs  of  hearing. 
esque  feature  of  Gephalonia.    Tlie  climate  is  The  mouth,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
usually  mild.    The  soil  produces  litUe  corn,  the  circle  of  feelers,  b  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
but  some  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  all  the  fruits  or  homy  Jaws,  in  shape  resembling  the  hul  of  a 
southern  Europe.    Gurrants,  the  staple  product  parrot.    The   tongue    is  rough  and  prid^f. 
of  the  Ionian  islands,  come  chiefly  m>m  Gepha-  Being  aquatic,  the  cephalopoda  breathe  throogh 
Ionia.    The  blight  of  1868-'56  has  injured  the  gills.    Most  of  this  dass  possess  something  k- 
crops  materially,  and  reduced  the  exports  from  sembling  shells,  tiiough  only  the  nautilos  and 
40,000,000  to  lljOOO,000  lbs.    The  total  value  argonaut    are    entirely  ooyered    with  &em. 
of  currants  reoeiyed  in  the  United  States  dnr-  Their  arms  are  supplied  with  suckers,  by  vbicli 
ing  the  year  ending  Juno  80, 1856,  waa  $127,-  they  fiEisten  themiselyea  to  and  overcome  ani- 
089,  and  in  1867,  $161,418.    The  la^  share  mals  much  larger  and  better  protected  than 
which  Gephalonia  bears  in  the  currant  trade  themselyes.    Even  the  firm  covering  of  lob- 
may  be  gathered  from   the  £act  that  of  6,-  sters  and  crabs  cannot  defend  these  animals 
670,881  lbs.   exported  to  England    in  1866,  from  their  soft-limbed  opponents,  which  br 
4,868,400  lbs.  were  from  that   island.     The  means  of  their  suckers  fasten  fimuy  upon  the 
harbor   is   excellent,    and  ship  building  and  shell,  and  with  their  strong  beaks  tear  it  in 
various  other  branches  of  trade  and  industzy  pieces.    To  the  daas  cephalopoda  belong  the 
are  carried  on  actively.    The  imports  consist  nautilus,  the  argonaut,  the  loligo,  and  the  w^- 
mainly  of  breadstufb  and  of  the  manufactures  known  sepia  or  cuttie-fidi.     This  last-named 
and  wares  of  Europe.    There  are  11  public  species,  being  entirely  unprotected  by  a  sbeM 
schools  in  the  isUmd,  and  78  private  schools,  furnished  with  a  bag  containing  a  dark-colorea 
The  Greek  church  is  the  predominant  religion,  fluid.    When  attacked,  it  throws  out  this  secre- 
and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Greeks.  Property  tion  and  so  tinges  the  water  that  it  makes  lu 
is  much  more  divided  in  Gephalonia  than  in  other  escape.    This  ink  is  collected  from  the  fish  m 
parts  of  the  Ionian  isUinds.    About  |  of  the  cul-  the  India  seas,  and  forms  the  valnable  pi^ 
tivated  land  belongs  to  the  convents,  of  which  ment  known  as  sepia.    Many  extinct  spedes^ 
there  are  more  than  20,  and  many  of  them,  as  for  cephalopoda  are  abundantly  found  in  all  tHe 
instance  the  convent  of  6isi,  are  very  ancient,  fossiliferous  rocks.                                        . 
The  island  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  GEPHALU8,  in  Greek  mythology,  »a  oi 
inhabited  by  Taphians,  and  to  have  derived  its  Deion  and  Diomede,  and  husband  of  Procns, 
name  from  the  mythical  Cephalus.   There  were  whom  he  tenderly  loved.   Aurora  was  enamor- 
4  cities  in  Gephalonia  in  the  times  of  antiquity,  ed  of  him.  and  enviously  prompted  him  to 
viz.,  Pale,  Granii,  Proni,  and  Bamos.    The  aite  tempt  the  fidelity  of  his  wife.    Under  the  gtuse 
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of  a  stranger  lie  oame  wiih  brilliant  presenta  prahns  or  hora-hora^  are  manned  bj  from  80  to 

to  his  lioose,  and  Prooris  did  not  withstand  the  60  rowers  each.     Most  of  these  people  are 

trial.    She  sabseqnently  diverted  him  from  hia  Mohammedans,  bnt  Ohristian  missionaries  have 

duty,  and  the  discovery  of  their  mutoal  weak-  made  many  converts  amonff  them ;  and  in  one 

ness  led  to  a  reconciliation  between  them,  village  of  620  souls,  viuted  by  Mr.  Scherios  in 

Oephalas  afterward  slew   his   wife   with  his  1846,  the  Christiana  numbered  438.  The  Hora- 

spear,    mistaking  her   for   a    wild    animal,  foras,  or  Alfoories,  who  appear  to  be  identical 

as   she  was  jedously  watching   him  in  the  with    the  mountaineers  of  Celebes    and  the 

wood.     According  to  Ovid,  Cephalus  finally  Philippines,  are  the  dominant  tribe  of  the  inte- 

occupied  and  gave  his  name   to  the  island  rior.    They  are  described  as  a  brave,  honesty 

CephaUenia.  and  in  most  respects  peaceable  race  of  idolaters, 

OEPHISSIA,  a  village  of  Greece,  9  m.  K  among  whom  Christianity  has  made  some  con- 

E.  of  Athens,  with  a  grotto  dedicated  to  the  quests.    A  custom  once  prevalent  among  them 

saints,  and  much  resorted  to  by  devotees.  of  collecting  human  skulls  for  ornaments,  to 

OEPHISSIA,  or  Melas  (anc.  OephiasuB),  a  obtain  which  they  would  not  hesitate  to  im- 

river  of  Greece.    It  rises  in  Phocis,  flows  gene*  molate  a  living  victim,  is  apparently  becoming 

rally  E.;  crosses  UieN.  boundary  of  Boeotia;  obsolete.    A  little  maize,  for  domestic  consump- 

M\s  into  Lake  Copais.  tion  or  exchange  for  dress,  firearms^  and  fer- 

CEPHISSUS,  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  mented  liquors,  is  cultivated  chiefly  by  women ; 

ancient  Greece.   The  most  famous  of  them  was  while  the  men  are  engaged  in  war  or  hunting, 

one  of  the  two  streams  which  flowed  by  Athens.  The  Horaforas  of  Coram  have  prominent  fea- 

It  had  its  rise  N.  of  the  city,  flowed  southward  tores,  large  eyes,  and  long  frizzled  hair ;  they 

firom  ML  Pames  across  the  long  walls,  and  are  brave,  fsdthful,  obedient,  and  make  good 

emptied  into  the  Phaleric  bay.    Modem  trav-  soldierB.    The  other  inhabitants  are  governed 

eUers  describe  it  as  winding  its  way  throngh  by  several  chie&  who  are  subject  to  the  Dutch 

oUye  groves  in  several  streamlets.  residents  at  Amooyna  and  Banda.    The  native 

CERAOCHI,  GiusBPPs,  an  Italian  sculp-  princes  meet  the  Dutch  residents  once  in  3 
tor,  born  in  Rome  in  1760,  died  Feb.  1801.  years,  and  have  their  disputes  a^JQsted  by  a 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  disturbances  of  court  of  24  ngahs,  at  which  the  resident  pre- 
the  Papal  States,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  refiige  sides.  The  population  has  been  thinned  by  the 
in  France.  He  there  Joined  a  band  of  repnb-  internal  dissensions  of  the  Malays^  the  attacks 
Mean  artists,  who  cherished  a  violent  hatred  of  the  Horaforas  and  of  pirates,  and  the  rava- 
against  Kapoleon,  and  at  length  made  an  at-  ges  of  the  small-pox.  The  Dutch  claim  the 
tempt  upon  his  life.  The  plot  was  formed  sovereignty  of  the  island,  and  have  established 
in  the  autumn  of  1800,  and  the  fatal  deed  was  several  forts  on  it.  On  the  N.  E.  coast  are  the 
to  be  committed  Oct.  11.  at  the  opera.  The  bay  and  village  of  Waroo,  where  good  anchor- 
conspirators  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  nnm-  age,  water,  and  provisions  may  be  had. 
ber,  their  weapons  seized,  and  Ceracchi  with  CERASIN,  the  gummy  matter  that  remains, 
his  associate  Diana  and  4  others  arrested,  and  when  the  viscid  exudation  from  the  cherry, 
after  a  long  and  somewhat  intricate  trial,  con-  plum,  and  some  other  fruit  trees  is  digested  in 
demned,  and  all  but  Diana  executed.  water.    The  portion  which  dissolves  is  suppos- 

CERAM,  Cbiraji,  Sibako,   or  Zeba.ii,  the  ed  to  be  the  same  substance  as  arabin.    Cerasin 

second  in  size  of  the  Molucca  islands,  in  the  is  a  tastelefis  substance,  insoluble  in  water  and 

Malay  archipelago,  lying  N.  of  Amboyna,  be-  alcohol,  and  unfermentable.     It  differs  from 

tween  Booroo  on  the  W.  and  Papua  on  the  £. ;  bassorin  in  its  being  changed  by  the  action  of 

lat  2''  47'  to  S''  50'  S. ;  long.  127""  61'  to  181^  56'  boiUng  water  into  arabm.    The  substance  is 

£.    Area  estimated  at  10,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  at  applied  to  no  use. — ^Also  the  name  of  a  peculiar 

226,000.    ItsXopography  is  irapeifectly  known,  kind  of  wax  which  is  found  coating  the  sngar^ 

but  the  general  character  of  the  surface  is  hilly,  cane. 

several  mountain  ranges,  from  6,000  to  8,000  CXERATE  QLat.  eerahiniy  from  eera,  wax), 

ft.  high,  traversing  the  island,  and  giving  rise  an  ointment  of  stiff  consistence,  compounded  of 

to  a  number  of  streams  which  empty  principal-  oil  or  spermaceti  and  wax,  sometimes  thickened 

ly  off  the  S.  coast.    The  loftiest  peak  is  that  of  with  a  powder. 

Noosaheli,  9,750  ft  above  the  sea.   The  dimate  CERBERUS,  in  Greek  mythdogy,  the  mon- 

is  salubrious,  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  the  ster  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 

nutmeg  and  clove  were  produced  spontaneous-  regions.    He  was  a  son  of  Typhon  and  Echidna^ 

ly  untu  extirpated  by  the  Dutch  in  the  17th  and  is  represented  as  a  dog  with  many  heads, 

century.    The   sago  palm   here   reaches  the  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  a  mane  composed  of 

gigantic  height  of  100  ft,  and  a  single  tree  the  anterior  extremities  of  numberless  snakes, 

sometimes  yields  1,200  pounds  of  starch.  Many  His  business  was  to  admit  the  spirits  of  the 

varieties  of  noble  forest  trees  are  found,  but  dead  into  their  subterranean  aboae,  but  not  to 

none  suitable  for  ship  building.    The  coasts  let  them  out  again.     Orpheus  lulled  him  to 

are  peopled  by  a  hardy,  enten>ri8ing  Malay  sleep  with  his  lyre,  and  Hercules  dragged  him 

race,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  flshing,  and  And  a  from  Hades,  and  exhibited  him  to  the  eyes  of 

market  for  the  produce  of  their  toil  at  Singapore  wondering  mortals, 

and  the  Sunda  islands.    Their  vessds,  called  CEROADO,  a  province  of  Peru,  in  the  de- 
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pftrinmt  of  LimAi  boandod  V.  hf  ih6  prorfuM  PktMCfpiM  hf  Plato  irifli  tbo  oouuifiues  of 

of  OhtfiOBj,  £.  hj  thftt  of  Hnarochiri,  8.  hy  Jupiter.  Oem  tbaiabadonedmharngvthe 

tiuit  of  Otfiete,  and  W.  bf  the  Pacifio  ooean.  abode  of  tiie  godsi  end  deeoended  toearthto 

Length  from  N.  to  S.,  89  m. ;  breedtb,  84  mu  wander  among  men.    On  all  wlio  reoeiTed  hor 

It  has  a  fertile  soil,  watered  bj  the  Btmao  and  kindly  she  oooferred  preeents  and  blearings; 

the  Lnrin,  and  jidding  grain,  froit,  sogar,  pea-  bnt  on  thoae  who  treated  her  inhos|HtaUy,  or 

torage,  andlegnmes  hia^ndanoe.   Thedimate  ali^ited  her  ipfts,  she  inflicted  serere  pfmiah- 

is  mud,  bat  unhealthy.    Bain  never lUls  except  ments.  In hergriefabe  took  neither  neolariMr 

in  winter,  and  then  in  small  quantities,  hot  a  ambrosia,  nor  attended  to  her  person;  aodin- 

oentle  distillation  of  molstnre  (garva)  frequent-  stead  of  «chibiting  her  celestial  <£ano8,  she  vest 

If  takes  nlace.  Theprovinoe  snflbrs  much  from  in  the  guise  of  an  old  woman.    In  tbe  come 

earthquakes.    Lima,  the  capital  of  the  conntrj,  of  her  wanderings  she  came  at  length  to  Elai- 

andCallao,  its  port,  are  the  principal  towns.  ns,  where  she  was  hoq»itahlT  receiTed  by  ib 

OERDONIAN8,    ancient    heretics,    whose  king,  Ceiens,  whose  wife,  Metanira,  cn^ 

bdief^  half  philosophical,  half  religious^  was  Geres  to  nurse   her  infent   son,  DemophoD. 

a  confused  mixture  of  Christian  dogmas  with  Under  the  care  of  the  goddess  the  child  tbrore 

oriental   dualism   and  Gnostic   ideas.     Their  like  a  cdestial.    As  he  lay  on  her  boBcm,  Cera 

feunder.  Cerdo,  was  a  Syrian,  who  came  to  breathed  on  lum,  and  anointed  him  vith  am- 

Rome  aoout  the  year  189  under  the  pontificate  brosia;  and  every  nig^t,  ere  she  put  bim  to 

of  Hyginna.    He  maintained  the  existence  of  rest,  she  immersed  him  in  the  fire  unknown  to 

the  Zoroastrian   two  prindples,  one  of  good  his  parents    Geres  nurpoeed  to  mske  the  efaild 

and  the  other  of  eviL    The  latter,  according  inunortal,  bnt  the  folly  oi  his  mother  finstnted 

to  him,  was  the  creator  of  the  world  and  the  her  intention.     Metanira,  wondering  tt  tiie 

God  and  lawgirer  of  the  Jews.    The  former  marvellous  growth  of  her  eon,  beosme  carioas 

was  the  creator  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  incama-  to  know  how  his  nurse  treated  him.    Watofaing 

tion,  sofferings,  and  death  were  only  sensible  one  night,  therefore,  she  saw  wiUi  terror  and 

appearances,  and  not  yital  facts.    His  disciples  astonishment  the  ordeal  tiirough  wfaidi  ber 

became  confounded  with  those  of  Mardmi,  who  child  was  made  to  pass,  and  ahe  shrieked  aloud 

some  yMrs  later  propagated  similar  opinions.  at  the  sij^t     The  goddess  instantly  dropped 

G£R£1.  Jbav   l^iooLAS,  a  French   botanist,  the  infent,  and  he  perished  in  the  flames;  iHit 

bom  in  the  Ide  of  France  in  1787,  died  there,  to  make  up  fer  the  loss,  ahe  bestowed  great 

Kay  2,  1810.     Under  the  direction  of  the  feybrs  upon  Triptolemus,  ^e  othv  son  of 

French  government  he  greatly  extended  the  Celeus.      Geres  then    oast  off  her  dJagQUOi 

culture  of  spices  in  the  Isle  of  France  (now  and  wpeared  in  herreid  character,  commaDd- 

Mauritius),  when  that  idand  was  a  French  de-  ing  the  people  of  Eleusis,  at  tlie  same  tine,  to 

pendency.     The  agricultural  society  of  Paris  bmld  her  an  altar  and  «  temple.    A  temple 

published  his  essay  on  the  culture  of  rice,  and  was  presoitly  raised  in  tiie  Ticinity,  in  wUdi 

awarded  him  a  medal;  and  Napoleon  confirmed  the  sorrowing  Ceres  took  up  her  abode,  b 

him  in  his  position  as  director  of  the  botanical  the  mean  time,  the  indignation  of  the  di* 

aarden  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  conferred  on  yine   mother  had  visited   the  earth  vith  a 

him  a  peitfion  of  $120.    A  tree  of  the  island  famine.    Jupiter  therefore  sent  Iris  to  Elenas 

has  been  called  after  him,  (7<0rM.^HoBTXN8i,  to  entreat  Ceres  to  suffer  tibe  earth  ones  more 

his  youngest  daughter,  has  translated  several  to  bring  forth  her  fruits,  and  to  endearorto 

novels  from  English  into  Fi*6nch,  and  written  a  prevail  on  her  to  return  to  Olympos;  but  wiu 

tragedy  and  ssCTed  i)oetry.  neither  request  would  she  comply,  save  on  eoo- 

OEkEAL   grasses,  those  grasses  which  dition  that  her  daughter  Proserpine  ahooid  m 

produce  the  bread  corns,  as  wheat^  oats,  barley,  first  restored  to  her.    All  tlie  other  dirioititf 

rice,  rye,  and  maize ;  these  having  been  called  of  Olympus  were  successively  sent  to  her  oa 

the  gift  of  Ceres.  the  same  mission,  but  in  vain.    Jupiter,  finding 

OEREAUA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  at  lengtii  that  it  was  impossible  to  afaake  bff 

every  April  in  honor  of  Ceres,  if  the  citizena  determination,  sent  Mercury  to  Erebus  toUg 

were  not  in  mourning  for  some  pubho  calamity,  of  Pluto  that  he  would  penoit  ^'^'^'^^^  ^ 

If  they  were,  its  celebration  was  omitted,  be-  return  to  the  earth  on  a  visit  to  her  i|^^ 

cause  no  person  wearing  mourning  could  be  The  king  of  Hades  at  once  complied  viih  tbe 

present  at  it    On  the  occasion  of  tiiis  festival  request,  but  while  announcing  to  his  ^^^j"^ 

the  wanderings  of  the  goddess  in  search  of  her  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  herpare^ 

daughter  were  represented  by  women  dressed  he  cunningly  handed  her  a  pomegranate  seed, 

in  white,  running  about  with  lighted  torches;  which  she  incautiously  swallowed.    Proserpinj 

and  games  were  celebrated  in  tiie  circus  max«  was  then  conducted  by  Mercury  to  ^^^'^'^'^ 

imus,  the  spectators  of  which  iq^ared  in  white  delivered   to   Ceres.     After  the  ^  ^^ 

robes.  of  joy  at  this  unexpected  meeting  had  ft^a 

CERES,  the  goddess  of  grain  and  harvest  vent,  Ceres  asked  Proeerpine  if  she  1^  ^ 

among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  a  daughter  anght  in  the  nether  world,  to  which  ^heji^ 

of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  the  mother  of  Pro-  ter  replied   that    she    had--a  anf^  V^ 

serpine.     She  dwelt  with  the  inunortals  on  granate  seed.     Then,  said  the  mother,  7^ 

Olympus,  till  afterthe  abduction  of  her  daughter  must   spend  one-third  of  every  iotora  xaar 
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bi  the  regions  of  darkness  with  yoar  hnsben^  ddng  a  vast  nnmber  of  recarved  stamens,  and 

but  the  other  two-thirds  70a  will  be  priTilegea  opening  to  a  diameter  of  nearly  1  foot  Daring 

to  pass  on  earth  with  me.    The  wrath  of  the  the  few  hoars  of  its  existence  the  flower  per- 

goadess  was  now  appeased.    She  caased  the  fames  the  air  to  a  considerable  distance  and  is 

earth  to  yield  her  nraits  in  abundance  as  of  of  nnriyalled  beauty. 

old;  she  instructed  the  Eleusinian  sovereign  OERIGNOLA,  a  well-built  and  agreeably 
and  his  nobles  in  the  mysteriiBS  of  her  worship ;  situated  town  of  Naples,  on  a  rising  ground  in 
and  when  Jupiter  sent  Bhea  to  invite  her  once  the  province  of  Oapitanata,  24  m.  S.  E.  of  Fog- 
more  to  Olympus,  she  cordially  accepted  the  gia;  pop.  10,500.  The  inhabitants  are  en^Biged 
invitation,  and  went  thither  wiUi  her  daughter  principally  in  the  cultivation  of  almonds  and 
to  take  up  her  abode  again  among  the  immor-  cotton,  and  also  in  linen  manu&ctures.  Li 
tals. — ^The  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Ceres,  1508  (April  28)  the  Spaniards,  conunanded  bv 
beside  Rome,  were  Attica,  Arcadia,  and  Sicily,  Gonzalvode  Oordova,  here  defeated  the  fVench 
where  she  was  adored  under  the  name  of  De-  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Ne- 
meter.  The  principal  sacrifices  offered  on  her  mours,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle.  In  the 
altars  were  swine,  the  symbols  of  fertility,  oxen,  principal  street  of  Oerignola  is  a  miUiariumf 
oows,  honey,  cakes,  and  frnite.  Her  image  re-  recording  that  Tn^an  laid  out  tiie  road  from 
sembled  that  of  Hera  or  Juno  in  its  maternal  Beneventum  to  Brundusium  at  bis  own  cost, 
character,  but  expressed  more  mildness  and  GOSRIGK)  (anc.  Oythera\  the  southernmost 
dignity.  She  was  represented  sometimes  in  a  of  the  Ionian  islands,  between  lat.  86°  8'  and 
sitting  attitude,  sometimes  walkinff,  and  some-  86^  22'  N.,  and  traversed  nearly  through  its 
times  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses  or  centre  by  the  meridian  of  28°  £.  long.,  at  a  dis- 
dragons.  Her  attire  was  always  complete,  and  tance  of  160  m.  from  Zante,  S.  £.  and  at  the 
on  her  head  she  generaUy  wore  a  garland  of  entrance  of  the  Laoonian  gulf.  Its  length  from 
00m,  or  a  band  of  ribbon ;  while  in  her  hand  N.  to  S.  is  nearly  20  m.,  and  its  greatest 
she  held  a  sceptre,  a  bunch  of  oom,  or  a  head  breadth  about  12.  Area,  116  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
of  poppy,  and  occasionally  a  torch  or  mystic  1856, 11,868.  The  diores  are  abrupt  and  dan- 
basket  The  principal  festivals  of  the  goddess  gerous  to  shipping.  Storms  are  frequent,  the 
were  theTbesmophoriaandElenBiniainGreeoei  currents  round  the  island  being  from  its  peou- 
and  the  Oerealia  at  Rome.  liar  position  ver]^  strong,  and  tue  air  is  rarei^ 

0£R£T,  a  French  town  and  arrondissement  quite  cahn.  The  island  is  hiUy,  and  abounds  with 
in  the  department  of  Pyr^n^es-Orientales.  Pop.  streams.  Although  the  soil  is  fertile  in  vari* 
of  the  arrondissement  in  1856,  42,181,  and  ous  parts,  it  has  been  littie  cultivated,  but  oon- 
of  the  town,  8,488.  The  latter  is  surround-  tains  more  pasture  land  and  rears  more  cattie  than 
ed  by  high  tower-flanked  walla,  and  is  sit-  any  other  Ionian  island.  Goats  and  sheep  are 
uated  16  m.  from  Pernignan,  near  the  right  also  reared.  Some  com  and  wine  are  raised, 
bank  of  the  river  Tedi,  which  is  crossed  by  and  about  7,000  cwt.  of  currants.  The  olive 
a  very  high  bridge— a  bold  structure  of  a  sin-  oil  produced  is  of  good  quality,  but  limited  In 
gle  arch,  and  resting  on  two  rocks.  This  quantity.  The  most  famous  production  of 
bridge,  a  fountain  of  white  marble,  and  a  pleas-  Oerigo  is  honey.  The  inhabitants  still  deserve 
ure  ground,  are  the  only  flue  sights  of  the  the  character  of  industry  assigned  by  Hera- 
town,  which  is  ill-built,  with  narrow  and  bad-  dides  Pontlcus  to  the  people  of  Oythera,  many 
ly  paved  streets.  Its  chief  industrial  prodacts  of  the  peasants  of  Oengo  resorting  annually  to 
are  corks,  leather,  and  copper  ware.  The  agri-  the  Morea  and  to  Asia  Minor  to  work  there  dur- 
oultural  produce  of  the  arrondissement  is  hiu^-  ing  harvest  time.  Cerigo  is  the  place  of  banish- 
ly  sufficient  for  local  wants,  but  there  are  vari-  ment  of  the  criminals  of  the  other  Ionian  idanda, 
ous  iron  works,  a  good  nail  manufectory,  and  and  no  longer  wears  the  charming  aspect  which 
some  other  indastrial  establishments.  O^ret  once  made  it  the  &vorite  island  of  the  goddess 
is  the  place  where  the  Spanish  and  French  Venus.  It  presents,  however,  vestiges  of  its 
plenipotentiaries  met,  from  March  22,  1659,  to  former  splendor,  and  contains  2  curious  nat- 
April  24, 1660,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  two  ural  caverns,  which  possess  some  stalactites  of 
eountries.  The  French  were  defeated  here  by  singular  beauty.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
Ricardos,  April  20, 1798 ;  and  on  April  29  and  80  isliuid  was  once  called  Porphyro.  The  andent 
of  the  following  year,  Gen.  Dngommier,  with  name  of  Oythera,  however,  is  as  old  as  Ho- 
only  8,000  men,  carried  the  bri^e  and  the  ad-  mer.  Oerigo  contains  an  English  garrison, 
joining  ^rges,  which  were  defended  by  10,-  which  is  usually  rdieved  every  6  montios,  has  2 
000  Spaniaras.  towns  and  29  villages,  sends  one  member  to 

GEREUS,  the  name  given  to  several  spedes  the  Ionian  legislative  assembly,  and,  together 

of  cactus.    The  most  l^autifol  of  them  is  the  with  Ithaca  and  Pasco,  one  to  the  senate.    The 

night-Uooming    cereus    (oaettu  grandiflortu^  ohief  town  is  Gapsali,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 

LinnA  a  native  of  parts  of  South  America  and  island. — ^The  prindpal  dependency  of  Oerigo  is 

the  West  India  islands,  and  cultivated  for  its  a  littie  island  called  Osbiqotto  by  the  Italians 

large,  beautifhl,  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  (ana  jiEgilia\  now  known  as  lius  to  the  in- 

beg^n  to  open  in  the  evening  and  are  ouite  habitants,  lying  about  20  m.  to  the  S.  £.,  mid- 

liaded  before  morning.     The  petals  are  white,  way  between  Oerigo  and  Orete,  and  contaio- 
aet  in  a  calyx  of  golden  yellow  within,  endr-  *  ing  about  40  families.    Length,  5  m. ;  breadth, 
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trom  1  to  8  nL    Oerigotto  abocmdi  wiUi  olire  Eimnger  and  Beraelnii,  and  named  after  the 

treei,  and  prodaees  some  fine  wheat  In  farmer  planet  Geres.    The  nunerak  whidi  contuaed 

times  it  was  a  noted  retreat  of  pirates.  the  metsl  were  known  long  before  this  was 

CERINTHUS,  also  called  deris&vely  Mms-  reoognizecL    As  obtuned  and   described  hj 

Tin78  (f .  e,  cord),  a  religions  penonage  of  the  Mosander,  it  is  a  chocolate-brown  powder, 

^>06tolic  ages,  who  is  supposed  to  have  come  which  oxidizes  bj  the  moistore  of  the  air,  de- 

from  Alexandria  to  Asia  Ifinor,  and  to  have  composing  this  and  aetting  hydrogen  free.   It 

resided  at  Ephesos  simnltaneonsly  with   St  takes  fire  in  the  air  below  red  heat^  bona 

John.    He  was  a  leader  amonc  those  Gnostic  rapidly,  and  passes  into  an  oxide.    It  detoostos 

Christian  sects  which  appeared  soon  after  the  with  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  potasL    It  cunot 

death  of  Christ    The  Gnosticism  of  Cerinthns  be  alloyed  with  any  other  metal,  and  is  not 

had  a  strong  Jndaistic  element  in  the  impor-  known  to  possess  any  nseftil  propertiefi.   It  is 

taoce  he  attached,  in  common  with  the  Ebion-  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  it  free  from  the 

itet,  to  an  observance  of  the  Jewish  law  aa  ea-  oxide.    Mosander  succeeded  in  isolatiDg  it  hj 

sential  to  salvation,  and  also  in  the  notion  of  decomposing  the  diloride  with  potaasiani.  The 

the  vast  chasm  between  God  and  the  material  protoxide  of  the  metal  forms  66  per  cent  of 

world.    He  tau|^t  that  it  was  not  the  Supreme  the  mineral  cerite,  which  forms  a  bed  in  gDeus 

God  who  revealed  himself  in  the  Jewish  Scrip-  at  Bastnaa,  Weetmannland,  Sweden.    It  is  also 

tares,  but  a  subordinate  angel  commissioned  by  discovered  in  small  Quantities  in  seversl  other 

the  Supreme,  with  whom  in  hia  ignorance  he  minerals  of  no  particular  importance  or  ioterest 

identified  himself.    In  this  way  he  Justified  both  in  otiber  respects. 

the  strictly  divine  character  of  Judaism  to  the       CERNAT,  or  Scnnhsdi,  a  French  town  m 

Jew,  and  ita  subordination  to  Christianity  to  the  department  of  Hant-Khin,  18  m.  from 

the  Christian.    Jeaus  he  taught  to  be  a  mere  Muhlluuisen,  watered  by  the  river  Thsn&f  and 

man  in  his  birth  and  existence  imtil  the  bap-  on  the  railway  frx>m  Mnhlhausen  to  Thaon,  eon- 

tism,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  which  he  oonsid-  necting  with  Strasbourg  and  Basel    Pop.  3,600,. 

ered  to  be  the  Christ,  unitea  itself  with  Jesna,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  linen 

and  remained  in  this  union  until  the  crucifixion,  goods,  and  in  iron  and  copper  founderies.  The 

Then,  in  time  to  leave  the  dying  Jesus  only  a  place  is  specially  remarkable  for  its  anle  agrir 

man  again,  the  Christ  or  Divine  withdrew.    He  eole^  or  rural  afljlum,  for  the  training  of  desti- 

attached  no  importance   in   the   redemptive  tnte  and  vsgrant  children  who,  thou^  not  con' 

plan  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  made  salvation  demned  aa  criminals,  have  shown  depraved  pro- 

to  depend  on  legal  obedience.    Cains,  an  anti-  Densities.    This  asylum  owes  ita  origin  to  the 

Kontanistic  writer,  attempts  to  fasten  upon  nenevolence  of  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 

Cerinthus  the  grossest  and  most  sensual  millen-  borhood,  who  in  1847  formed  a  society  m 

nianism,  and  even  accuses  him  of  having  inter-  raised  a  suitable  foundation  fond;  a  boose  and 

polated  the  Apocalypse  to  make  it  suit  his  piece  ofwasteland  were  hired,  where  each  mem- 

ohiliaatic  doctrmes.    It  is  true  that  Cerinthus  ber  of  the  society,  on  the  payment  of  100  franoi 

taught  the  coming  of  a  millenninm  on  the  earth,  per  annum,  was  entitled  to  send  an  orphan,  ora 

when  Christ  was  to  make  Jerusalem  the  centre  neglected  child  when  the  consent  of  the  parents 

of  his  vast  empire.     This  time  he  sopposed  oomd  be  obtained.     Secondary,  of  coarse,  to 

would  come  after  the  earth  had  stood  6,000  religious  instruction,  agricultural  employment 

years,  and  would  be  a  perpetual  sabbath  of  wasrelied  on  as  the  great  means  of  reformation; 

1,000  years,  a  view  which  was  coounon  among  but  as  it  was  not  a  penal  school,  the  iamiljr  sys- 

me  Jews  of  that  age,  and  which  has  more  or  tern  was  carried  out  to  a  much  greater  extent 

less  perpetuated  itself  to  the  present  day  in  than  at  Mettray  and  oth^r  similar  iostitations, 

Christian  faith.     His  disciples  were  called  Ce-  The  number  of  children  was  limited  to  80,  in 

rinthians,  also  Merinthians.    A  JButoria  Oeritir  order  that  the  personal  and  parental  influence 

thi  was  published  by  Paolus  in  Jena,  in  1799.  of  the  director  might  be  felt  by  each  child.  The 

CERITO,  Fbancesoa,  commonly  called  Fan-  director,  M.  Zweifel,  was  brought  up  in  i^ 

ny,  a  celebrated  danaeuse,  bom  in  Naples  in  1828,  school  of  Fellenberg  and  Jacob  Yehni.    Tm 

is  the  daughter  of  an  officer  who  served  in  the  boys  are  instructed  for  2  hours,  momiog  and 

Neapolitan  army  under  Murat    She  made  her  evening,  in  the  various  studies  adapted  to  their 

debut  at  the  San  Carlo  theatre  in  1886,  and,  al-  condition  and  wants.    During  the  oay  ^^^.^ 

though  only  18,  was  received  with  great  enthu-  gaged  with  them  in  every  description  of  netd 

riasm.   At  Milan,  in  1888,  and  for  2  years  at  the  and  garden  labor.    By  their  efforts  and  his  own, 

iTdrntA^t^tAM^arinYienna,  and  afterward  in  aided  only  by  a  single  farm  servant,  he  <ias 

Paris  and  London,  everywhere  the  same  storm  brought  a  large  portion  of  the  baxren  P^^ 

of  applause  greeted  her  appearance,  especially  Cemay  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation ;  *^^^ 

in  London.    She  excels  most  in  lively,  gentles  thus  exerted  a  valuable  influence  in  stimoJanflg 

arch,  and  delicate  gestures  and  attitudes,  and  the  ambition  of  the  small  fimners  of  the  neign- 

less  in  heroic  or  dassical  parts.   Since  1860  borhood,  while  his  boys  are  greatly  in  i^^^ 

she  has  been  separated  from  her  husband,  Mr.  as  laborers  and  assistants  onthea($aceDtft|rm& 

St.  Leon,  who  is  favorably  known  in  Paris  and  A  small  portion  of  land  is  allotted  >^  *.^? 

London  as  dancer  and  violinist  to  each  child,  whidi  he  ia  taught  to  cnJtivaw, 

C£RIUM,  a  metal  discovered  in  1808  by  and  to  rabe  both  flowers  and  profitaUd  pro- 
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daoe,  which  he  10  allowed  to  dispose  of  for  his  the  hill,  and  the  other  farther  on  the  road 
own  henefit.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  avoid  toward  Jalapa;  his  defences  on  the  heishts  he- 
every  thiDg  like  display  or  gnindear  in  the  ing  a  series  of  breastworks  covering  each  other, 
bnildings,  the  apparatos  or  fnrnitiire  of  the  e»-  as  well  as  commanding  the  road;  the  slope  in 
tablishment)  or  uie  dress  of  its  inmates.  The  front  of  his  gons  broken  by  ditches  and  bmsh 
dedgn  is  to  fit  and  adapt  the  boys  for  an  intelli-  to  obstmct  the  advance  of  stormers ;  the  ez- 
gent  peasant  life.  The  director,  thon^h  a  man  treme  left  of  his  position  covered  by  the  river 
of  superior  edacation  and  talent,  had  m  1868  a  flowing  at  the  base  of  the  ridge,  his  right  being 
salary  of  only  $260  per  annnm.  The  resnlts  goard^  by  thick  chaparral  toward  Jahipa,  with 
attained  by  this  establishment  have  been  most  whidi  city  his  communication  was  open.  In 
satisfactory.  Of  41  boys  who  had  been  dia-  general  terms,  he  held  a  fortified  position,  ex- 
charged  in  1868,  and  apprenticed  or  placed  with  tending  in  a  semicircle  of  2  m.  on  tiie  slope  of 
smallfiurmers,  only  2  had  turned  out  ill,  and  one  a  mountain  defile,  at  the  base  of  which  lay  the 
of  these  was  a  young  man  admitted  at  the  ace  only  road  by  which  the  Americans  could  ad- 
of  16,  whose  vicious  habits  were  too  firmly  vance,  and  which  road  was  enfiladed  by  bat- 
established  to  be  readily  eradicated.  teries.    A  tower  near  the  summit  of  the  hill, 

OERRETO,  a  well-built  town  of  Naples,  pro-  defended  by  8  guns,  commanded  the  whole  of 
vince  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  on  the  Apennines,  21  his  works,  and  was,  in  effect,  the  key  of  his  po- 
m.  N.  W.  of  Benevento ;  pop.  6,600.  It  has  a  sition.  Neither  the  strei^^  nor  the  weakness 
cathedral,  a  colleg^te  church,  and  a  diocesan  of  this  disposition  escaped  the  American  corn- 
school,  6  annual  fairs,  and  doth  manufBOtories.  mander.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  he  or- 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Oemetum  of  the  dered  Gen.  Twiggs  to  occupy  a  certain  ridge 
Romans,  near  which  Pyrrhus  was  defeated,  on  the  right  of  Uie  road.  The  American  col- 
276  B.  0.  wnn,  advandng  boldly,  drove  in  the  outposts 

CERRO  GORDO,  a  mountfun  pass  in  Mexico,  and  took  possession  of  the  first  ridge.  The  Mex- 
on  the  national  highway  between  Vera  Cruz  and  leans,  being  reinforced,  took  possession  of  a 
the  citjr  of  Mexico,  rendered  famous  by  the  vie*  second  slope  within  range  of  tne  batteries  on 
tory  gained  by  the  American  forces,  under  Gen.  Oerro  Gordo,  and  made  a  stout  resistance,  but 
Scott,  over  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  were  roeedily  dislodged,  and  driven  at  the  point 
April  18, 1847.  The  ealssadct^  or  paved  portion  of  the  bayonet  completely  over  the  hill,  a  party 
of  the  national  road  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  ex-  of  Americans  boldly  pursuing  them  to  the  edge 
tends  from  Vera  Oruz  N.  to  the  dty  of  Jalapa,  of  their  lines.  During  the  night  the  Ameri- 
some  70  m.,  crossing,  half  wa^,  the  stone  bridge  cans  managed,  with  incredible  labor,  by  the 
called  puente  naeumal^  and  is  carried  through  aid  of  600  men  to  each  gun,  to  drag  up  to 
the  defile  of  Oerro  Gk>rdo,  at  an  elevation  of  the  sununit  of  the  hill  1  heavy  24-pounden 
4,264  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Fifty  miles  and  2  24-lb.  howitzers.  The  appearance  ox 
from  Vera  Oruz  a  small  plain  stretches  out,  this  battery  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  greatly 
called  the  Plan  del  Rio.  From  this  plain  the  astonished  the  Mexicans.  An  8-inch  howitzer 
road  gradually  ascends  a  distance  of  4  m.  was  also  placed  opposite  the  enemy's  right  bat- 
through  winding  defiles,  till  it  reaches  the  tery.  These  preliminary  operations  being  oom- 
gorge  of  the  Oerro  Gordo  (big  hill),  a  coni-  pleted,  Scott,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  drew 
cal  hill,  which  rears  its  summit  1,000  feet  up  the  programme  of  battle.  This  document  is 
over  the  adjacent  ascents.  On  the  rigbt^  the  a  model  of  perspicuity.  Its  substance  is  as  fol- 
road  is  alternately  shut  in  by  cliffs  and  cha-  lows :  The  enemy's  whole  line  of  intrenchments 
parral,  or  thick  brush,  and  on  the  left  by  and  batteries  will  be  attacked  in  front,  and  at  the 
precipitous  walls  of  rock.  Gen.  Scott  de-  same  time  turned,  early  in  the  day,  to-morrow — 
scribea  the  locality  as  '^a  field  of  operations  probably  before  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Twiggs's  2d 
covering  many  miles,  broken  by  mountains  division  of  regulars  will  move  forward  before 
and  deep  chasms.'^  It  was  along  this  road  daylight,  and  take  up  position  across  the  na- 
that  the  Americans,  flushed  with  the  recent  tional  road  to  the  enemy's  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off 
capture  of  Vera  Oruz  and  the  castle  of  San  retreat  towiurd  Jalapa.  Twiggs  may,  or  may  not, 
Juan  de  IJlloa,  were  pushing  onward  to  attack  be  reinforced  by  1  or  2  volunteer  regiments,  as 
the  enemy's  capitaL  Scott  was  encamped  on  circumstances  shall  determine.  Worth's  1st  di- 
the  Plan  del  Rio  when  word  was  brought  him  vision  of  regulars  will  follow  the  movement 
that  the  Mexican  general,  with  a  force  equal  to  against  t^e  enemy's  right  at  sunrise  to-morrow 
or  exceeding  his  own,  had  fortified  the  pass  ai  morning.  Pillow's  brigade  will  march  at  6 
Oerro  Gordo,  and  was  determined  to  dispute  o'clock  A.  M.,  along  the  route  already  reconnoi- 
the  passage.  The  whole  American  force  pres-  tred,  and  stand  ready,  as  soon  as  he  hears  the 
ent  in  action  and  reserved  was  8,600 ;  the  Mex-  firing  on  the  right  (sooner,  if  circumstances  iar 
ican  was  estimated  at  12,000  or  more.  Gen.  vor),  to  pierce  the  enemy's  line  of  batteries  as 
Scott  acted  without- hesitation.  Making  a  near  the  river  as  he  may  select  Once  in  rear 
careful  reoonnoissance,  he  found  that  the  en-  of  the  batteries,  he  will  turn  to  the  right  or 
emy  had  fortified  hhnself  on  the  ridge  at  the  left,  or  both,  and  attack  them  in  reverse ;  when 
left  of  the  pa8&  and  on  the  hiU  itself^  and  had,  the  enemy  abandons  the  batteries  he  will  pur- 
beside,  established  2  batteries  across  the  road,  sue  with  vigor,  until  further  orders.  Wallas 
one  at  the  throat  of  the  paasi  near  the  base  of  Add  battery  and  the  cavahy  will  be  held  in 
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re.  oat  of  Ti«ir  and  rangei  until  the  en-  and  broken  hy  dutfms.  Dividing  Ins  men  intofi 
emj's  ofttteiieB  are  carried,  when  tbej,  and  oolnmna,  they  advaneed  slowly  and  steadflj.  ij 
all  the  divisiona  and  oorpe,  will  porsne  Uie  they  iq>proached  the  base  of  the  hiU,  a  fin  of 
enemy  until  alopped  by  the  night  or  by  forti*  grape  swept  into  their  fiuMe.    Steadily  ^ 
fled  positions  toward  Jalapa.    The  main  body  heffOi  the  steep  ascent     Aa  they  drew  near 
of  the  army  will  not  return  to  the  field  cS  the  first  breastwork  their  speed  inciiMfled.  A 
battle,  but  will  be  followed  immediately  by  the  moment  m<M*e,  and  they  had  reached  it    Lesp- 
ambnlances^  and  to-morrow  by  the  ba^aoe.  ins  down  into  the  trencbea^  a  hand^o-haod 
Briefly:  Twiggs  was  to  attack  on  the  right  fi^t  ensned.    The  enemy  retired  to  thenext 
Pillow  on  the  left)  the  cavaliy  in  reserve,  ana  work,    higher  on  the   hilL    Once  more  the 
Worth  to  sopport  where  necessanr.  The  details  Americana  advanced  with  steady  st^p—thef 
of  this  general  programme  were  left  to  the  dia-  reached  the  second  breaatwoi^  and  swept  om 
eretionofthe  respective  generals.  6en.Twigg8*a  it;  again  an  interchange  of  volleys  sod  the 
division  consisted  of  2  brigades  of  reaxQars,  the  ahock  of  steel,  and  ere  the  Mexican  cdofBoooId 
1st  under  Ool.  Harney,  the  2d  under  Col.  Biley,  be  hauled  down,  the  enaigns  of  the  Ist  artiBeiT 
and  on  the  night  preceding  the  battle  he  was  re-  and  8d  and  7th  inftntry  floated  from  the  soiih 
enforced  by  »hieids*s  brigade,  comprising  the  mit    The  general,  seeing  the  hazard  of  the  «t* 
Kew  York  volunteers,  ana  Illinois  8d  and  4th  tacking  party,  sent  Dent  Col.  C.  F.  Smith'i 
regiments.    Hamey'a  consisted  of  the  Ist  artil-  light  bietttalion  of  Worth'a  diviaon  to  sopport 
lery,  rifle  regiment,  and  7th  infantry;  Riky^a  the  asMtult,  but  ere  th^  could  arrive  the  woilo 
of  the  4th  artillery,  and  2d  and  8d  mfantry —  were  won--4he  key  of  the  podtion  was  gained. 
aU  <tf  the  regular  army.    POlow's  brigade  con-  Pillow  had,  in  the  mean  time,  made  2  aessnUB 
aisted  ezdusively  of  volunteers,  viz. :  the  Ist  on  tiie  batteries  on  the  left,  b<^  times  withofU 
and  2d  regiments  of  Tennessee,  and  let  and  2d  success.    The  sround  over  which  his  stormiflc 
of  Pennsylvania,  foot  volunteers,  a  company  of  party  advanced  was  encumbered  with  feM 
Kentucky  volunteers,  and  a  detachment  of  Ten-  timber,  in  struggling  through  which  he  vas 
nessee  horse.    Twiggsdecided  that  himself  and  exposed   to   a   gallhig   fire,  and  lost  many 
Harney  ahould   storm   the   heights  of  Cerro  men.    Soon  after  the  hill  was  carried,  tbe  Ut- 
Qordo,  and  that   Shields   and   Riley,  flank-  teries  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  in  an  boor  or 
ing  the  enemy's  right,  should  occupy  the  Ja-  two  the  remains  of  the  Mexican  army  ao' 
lapa  road.    Pillow  divided  his  command  into  rendered  at  discretion.    A  large  body  of  tbe 
2  parties,  under  Col.  Haskell  supported  by  enemy,   estimated   at   7,000  or  more,  with 
CoL  Campbell,  and  Col.  Wynkoop  supported  Santa  Anna,  who  had  reached  the  road  be- 
by  Col.  Roberta,  who  were  simultaneously  to  ibre  tbe  division  sent  to  intercept  them,  weze 
storm   the   batteries   on   their   left.     "Everr  in  flight  toward  Jalapa,  pursued  by  Wdtii 
thing  was   carried   out  in    accordance  with  and  Twiggs.    The  programme  had  been  ca^ 
the  general^s  orders.    At  daybreak  Shields  and  ried  ont  in  all  respects  before  2  P.  K.    ^ 
Riley,  with  their  brigades,  Capt.  Lee,  of  the  spoils  of  the  victory  were  8,000  priBon^rs,  ^000 
engineers,  acting  as  their  guide,  set  ont  over  a  to  5,000  stand  of  artns,  48  pieces  of  arlaJlerTt 
tract  almost  impassaUe,  to  reach  the  Jalapa  7  standards,  together  with  Santa  Anna's  Brirate 
road,  and  turn  the  enemy^s  flank.     By  the  baggage  and  money  chest.    Five  generals  voa 
time  they  reached  the  Jalapa  road  the  battle  among  the  captured,  namely,  Pir^n,  Jaznero, 
was  raging  in  front,  and  a  considerable  body  of  La  Vega,  Noreiga,  and  OlMuido;  a  nxth.  Yttr 
Mexicans,  among  them  Santa  Anna  himaelC^  had  qnez,  having  been  killed.  The  enemy's  loais 
already  withdrawn  to  this  pointy  with  the  view  computed  at  from  1,000  to  1,200.    The  Aw&^ 
to  secure  a  retreat  As  Shields  gained  the  road,  can  Ices  in  the  two  days  amounted  to  83  offi- 
a  masked  battery  opened  fire.    He  had  barely  oers  and  898   men,  in  all  481,  of  whom  68 
time  to  giVe  his  men  orders  to  charge  and  take  were   killed.     Lieuts.   Ewell,  of  tbe  rifles, 
it,  which  they  gallantly  did,  when  he  fell,  sbot^  NeLK>n,  Gill,  and  Tearwood,  of  the  T«°^^ 
but  not  mortally,  through  the  lungs.  The  battle  regiment,  were  killed.    Capt  Mason,  of  tbe  rw 
in  front  commenced  by  the  Mexicans  opening  a  regiment,  subsequently  died  of  his  '^^^ 
plunging  fire  on  the  battery  established  by  tiie  Gen.  Patterson,  who  was  dck,  left  bis  M^ 
Americans  during  the  preceding  night    Inring  share  in  the  fortunes  of  the  day.    Geo.  Soon, 
became  general  along  the  line.    Twiggs,  think-  deeming  it  unadvisable  to  be  encumbered  vitb 
ing  it  time  to  attempt  the  heights,  confided  to  baggage  and   prisoners,  accepted  tbe  par^ 
Harney  a  detachment  consisting  of  a  portion  of  both  of  officers   and  men,  and  destroyed  tAe 
the  Ist  artillery  under  Col.  Childs,  8d  infantry  stores,  excepting  one  field  train.    Early  ntft 
under  Capt  Alexander,  7th    infantry  under  day  he  advanced   to  Jalapa.— The  MexK5tf« 
Lieut  Col.  Plympton,  and  rifles  under  Mf^or  themselves  bear  testimony  to  the  importance 
Loring.    Scott  himself  "  had  the  pleasure  to  of  this  victory.    Mutual  recriminations  spW 
witness  their  style  of  execution,  which  was  up  between   Santa  Anna   and  his  g«°^ 
brilliant  and  decisive."    Harcey  pushed  Loring  In   a   defence  of  the    Mexican   geoeFaiWi 
forward  with  the  rifles,  along  the  e^  of  the  published  by  Manuel  M.  Jimen,  in  the  o^ 
ravine,  to  engage  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  cial  journal,  Fl  DiaHo,  the  defeat  at  urro 
while  he  himself  advanced  to  the  assault    His  Gordo  is  attributed  to  « inevitable  n»sfortnne, 
way  lay  over  rough  ground,  tangled  with  brush  the  result  of  the  tactics  of  the  invader,  in  w^ 
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our  (Metican)  podtion  was  well  eboaeD,  it  was  and  other  oomporitions.  FUena  obtained 
fortilied  as  well  as  oireomstances  permitted ;  its  some  reputation,  and  attracted  the  attention 
flanks  were  well  covered,  andaUwasforeseen  that  of  Cardinal  Aoquaviva,  who,  in  1669,  invited 
oonld  be  foreseen,  in  regular  order,  and  in  the  the  young  poet  to  accompany  him  to  Rome, 
nsnal  tactics  of  war.  True  it  is,  that  no  expeo-  But  the  stately  monotony  of  ecclesiastical 
tatton  was  entertdned  of  the  rare,  bold,  and  life  was  little  oalculated  to  please  the  ardent 
desperate  operations  of  the  enemy,  who,  in  the  nature  of  Cervantes,  and  yearning  for  more 
nignt  between  the  ITth  and  18th,  broke  through  stirring  spheres  of  action,  he  joined  in  1571  the 
the  woods,  crossed  a  ravine,  up  to  that  time  Christian  armament,  commanded  by  Don  John 
never  crossed,  and  taking  in  reverse  the  position  of  Austria,  against  the  Turks.  In  the  great  bat- 
wMch  the  main  body  of  our  army  occupied,  tie  of  Lepanto  (Oct  7,  1571X  he  received  a 
surprised  it  in  the  time  of  action,  made  a  general  wound,  wnioh  deprived  lum  of  the  use  of  his 
attack  on  all  parts  at  once,  and  cut  off  the  ro-  left  hand  and  arm  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  but 
treat  of  the  infantry,  artillery,  and  even  part  of  his  enthusiasm  rose  above  all  phyrical  suffer- 
the  cavalry."  The  writer  then  asserts  that  ings,  and  he  remained  in  active  service  until 
Santa  Anna  ^ii  cover  the  rear  of  the  position,  1675,  when,  on  his  way  from  Italy  to  Spain, 
*' notwithstanding  the  old  opinion,  confirmed  the  galley  in  which  he  sailed  was  captured  by 
by  the  experience  of  the  whole  war  fh>m  1810  Alg^rine  corsairs.  He  was  in  their  power  un- 
to 1821,  that  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  til  1580,  when  his  relatives  and  friends  pur- 
flanked  us  was  impracticable."  That  movement  chased  his  freedom.  The  whole  romantic  ac- 
he likens  to  the  pass^  of  Bonaparte  over  the  count  of  his  captivi^  is  found  in  his  novel, 
Alps.  The  affair  of  Cerro  Gordo  made  a  great  ''The  Captive."  He  was  treated  with  great 
sensation  throughout  Mexico.  Five  months  cruelty  by  the  Moors,  but  his  cheerfdlness  and 
afterward  the  American  flag  floated  over  the  philosophy  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
Mezioan  capital.  the  severity  of  his  trials,  and  excited  the  admi- 

CERRO  GORDO,  a  N.  co.  of  Iowa,  formed  ration  of  his  fellow-prisoners.    He  returned  to 

dnoe  1860,  of  a  wild  and  thinly  settled  part  ot  Madrid  in  his  84th  year,  covered  with  a  pres- 

the  state,  named   after  the   above-descnibed  tigeof  glory,  romance,  and  adventure,  and  here 

battle;  area,  652  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  682.    It  his  literarv  career  properly  begins.    The  first 

18  drained  by  Lime  creek  and  its  tnbntaries.  work  which  he  now  nroduced  was  the  pastoral 

The  productions  in  1866  were  1,026  tons  of  romance  OalaUa^  saia  to  have  been  written  in 

hay,  986  bushels  of  wheat,  1,185  of  oats,  11,795  honor  of  his  mistreaa,  which  showed  a  decided 

of  Indian  com,  8,845  of  potatoes,  and  5,589  lbs.  progress  upon  his  FU&na,  and  by  its  command 

of  butter.  of  language  and  richness  of  thought,  at  least, 

CERTIORARI  (LaL  eertu»  fieri,  to  be  made  raised  the  expectations  of  his  friends.    In  1684 

more   certain,   to  be  certified),  a  writ  used  he  married  an  aooomplished  young  lady  of 

for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  record  in  Esquiviaa,  and  now  had  more  than  ever  to  re- 

a  particidar  case,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  sort  to  his  pen  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  £ftm- 

from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  tribunal,  either  ily,  and  for  8  years  he  wrote  plays  for  the  stage, 

as  an  auxiliary  process  to  obtain  a  fall  return  which,  however,  brought  him  little  fame  and 

to  some  other  process,  or  as  a  distinct  mode  still  leas  money.    In  1588  he  removed  from 

of  appeal.    In  American  practice  it  is  usu-  Madrid  to  Seville,  where  he  acted  as  an  agent 

ally  employed  to  review  the  proceedings  of  of  jk  royal  commissioner  of  the  American  fleet, 

oourts  not  of  record,  and  of  municipal  cor-  and  afterward  as  a  collector  of  public  and  pri- 

porations  in  certain  cases,  and  the  determi-  vate  debts.    During  the  latter  part  of  1597,  he 

nations  of  special   tribunals,   commlBsionera,  was  imprisoned  for  about  8  months  at  Seville, 

and   other   officers  exercising   Judicial  pow*  for  a  small  sum  due  to  the  government    From 

ers  which  affect  the  citizen  in  his  rights  or  1698,  when  he  seems  to  have  left  Seville,  until 

his  property,  and  acting  in  a  summary  way,  the  beginning  of  1608,  when  we  find  him  estab- 

or  in  a    course  different  fh>m  that  of   the  lished  at  YaUadolid,  we  lose  all  trace  of  him. 

common  law.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  the  interval  in  La 

C£Rn8£  (Lat  teinmii),  a  name  given  to  the  Manoha^  and  to  have  been  sent  there  to  collect 

white  carbonateof  lead,  t^e  basis  of  tiie  white  rents  due  to  a  monastery;  but  the  debton, 

kadpwnt    (See Lxap.)  instead  of  making  payment,  persecuted  him 

CERYAKTES  SAAY£DRA,MNnjxLin,  the  and  threw  him  into  orison.  Here  he  is  said  to 
anthor  of  ^'Don  Quixote,''  born  at  Alcala  de  have  begun  to  write  his  "DonQnixote,"  laying 
Henaies,  Spain,  Oct.  154T,  died  April  28, 1616.  on  the  scene  of  the  knight's  earlier  adventures  in 
the  same  day  with  Shakespeare.  His  &Uier  La  Manoha,  and  making  him  a  native  of  the 
Rodrigo  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Galidan  village  that  treated  him  so  ilL  But  no  direct 
ftmily,  and  his  mother,  Leonora*  de  Corttnaa^  proof  exists  in  support  of  this  statement,  al- 
was  a  ffentlewoman  of  refinement.  Cervantes  thoodi  it  ia  certain  that  he  spent  some  time  in 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  from  La  Manaba. — We  now  come  to  the  great  liter- 
Lope  de  Hoyos,  who  occasionally  published  ary  performance  of  Cervantes.  It  must  here 
collections  of  poetry,  to  which  his  pupil,  who  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  death  of  Philip  H. 
early  displayed  a  talent  for  poetical  compo-  took  place  in  1698,  and  the  relief  which  the 
aition,  contributed  FiUna^  a  pastoral  poem,  end  <tf  his  despotic  rule  brought  to  Spain  waa 


of  l/.i^j  :le,  9lA  it^sn,  md  tmim^mi}j 

w.-u.  p«rv/e:«  tniiicat  im  cL^r^rik.  Male  md.  ^ir 

rrwsn,    W:*h  tib»  tam^  md  Moonik  £&  U 

VM  \sj/r*rk'/i^j  ftfLHijr,  frcfca  Lii  mrrwt  m  tiba 

b»T7  sbii  Lm  trn^rnj  i&  Aiincni    The 

i(rrM«   of   the   0Uf«,    tiM   c^jnetcriicii 

e/rV/n,  were  kn^/VD  U»  him  froa  lik 

4raiiQ«t«iL    His  fn^qocot  jootdcti  had  Icoa^    mcBti  wtn  grcaL    Jkllcr  hb  amnl  it  Ibir 

h'lm  ibUi  ^^i^e  eonteet  vhh  penoM  of  all    ridLwhOathepohfieatiaioftibefintpKtcfltf 

cUamm.     With  ea/.h  a  world  of  czf^ericaee^    ^  Dok  OnxoCe^'' aad  ila  nqveBedeated  loccai 

with  aa  iiMrxbaoitiMe  elocfc  of  hninor  is  ha    (M,000  eopifla  hci^  aoid  ck  iu  int  qfeir- 

dkfMtk/o,  aad  whh  a  lore  of  the  ideal  aad    anee,  aad  H ■Mlatinw  aoca  appcariag  ia  ihnflst 

Uie  hcrr/ic  in  hb  heart,  thte  hnghmg  pLi3oe-    all  teeigA laags^gcft),  ^brcw  npca  Imatfaefli' 

3»her,  »fmis  ribterrer^  aod  at  the  aame  tima  theaviaDdtheaeliTeboBCifitinofthoRwbDPe- 
aMic  aihd  po)i«hed  writer,  prodooed,  in  the  foil  amted  the  adire  of  lua  norcl,  he  qoiedf  ooeo- 
niAttiritr  of  Li»  geoiui.  after  hariDg  p—fd  pied  hhnM^tf  with  the  pnhGealioo  of  li^  Sk- 
th« /ynh  rear  of  his  age,  his  iiDperifhaUe'' Dob  da»  Oemplarm^  moat  of  which  had  bea 
O'JiioU:/ The  fini  part  was 


Q'jiioU:/  The  fini  part  was  pobUshed  at  Mad-    written  manj  jean  hetee,  and  of  idiidibe 
rid  in  16^15.    In  thie  woric  Cerrantea  hit  the    had  alrak^  given  a  fpedmen  in  the  itorr  of 
▼oln«rabIe  point  of  his  age.   The  common  aenae    the '^Cnriooa  Impertinent,^  introdnoed  in  Don 
of  t}je  world  had  long  rebcJled  apinst  the  mnm-    QnizoteL    In  1614  he  ivnhlished  the  Fm^  «< 
meriee  <^  kDigfai-efrantry,  and  the  fiioUah  hooka    Fwrmam^  a  aatirieal  work,  whidi  gircB  a  ])i^ 
that  fettlli^^oke  of  a  cbiralry  of  which,  in  realitj,    tnraof  the  state  of  Spai^  fiteralore  in  ba 
not  areetige  remained.   PeopJe  who  had  smiled    time,  in  wfaidi  he  describea  himself  hot  viii^ 
wlien  the  abenrdity  presented  itself  to  their    out  bittemeas,  as  the  oldest  and  V^onA,  the 
niods,  hnnit  out  in  lan^iter  when  Cerrantea    naked  Adam  of  ftianiah  poetL    Daring  the 
gare  it  the  finUhing stroke.  The  laughter  beeama    same  Tear,  while  he  was  preparing  for  the 
nnirenal  and  it  is  still  going  oo,  oonstitatuig  a    pmfLeSdpartof ''I>cMlQIux0te,''aoalItinIli• 
perennialsooroeofpl6am«,Uelldedwtthaten-    tion  of  the  same  storj  was  attempted  bft 
der  sjropstby  for  I>on  Qaizote,  whose  sublime    bungling  plagiarist  of  Tarragcms^  who  asBomed 
intentions  we  are  bound  to  admire,  while  his    the  name  of  AveDanada.    Ais  work  contained 
ridiculoos  actions  are  a  perpetoal  entertain-    inrectrres  against  Cervantes,  and  was  probilil/ 
ment    Grare  moralists  may  object  to  the  geo-    pnblished  at  the  instigation  of  his  enemies. 
eral  hilarity,  and  argne  that  to ndienle  perform-    The  Sdpartof ''Don  Qoixote"  made  its ^ipeir- 
ances  which,  after  all,  resulted  from  an  exalted    ance  in  the  beginniogof  1615,  with  adedicj^ 
sentiment  of  heroism,  self-sacrifice,  and  unself-    to  the  oonde  de  LenKi&  ezpressire  of  gratitnde 
ishness,   is  ridiculing   goodness    itself.     But    fbr  kindnesses  extended  to  him  by  the  ooont,  bat 
pfailoscmhers  miglit  as  well  attempt  to  stop    atthesametimeftiUof  8elf-req)ectaDddi^mt^* 
tlie  fall  of  the  waters  of  Kiacara,  upon  the    It  was  received  with  the  same  unireraaldemoo- 
gronnd  of  the  impropriety  in  the  noise  of  the    strationa  of  enthusiasm  which  had  meted  tbe 
cataract.    Mankind  began  to  be  tired  of  the    Istpart  Cerranteshad  at  last  gained  theobted 
hrpocrisy,  sentimentality,  sensuality,  and  folly    of  Ins  ambition.    He  had  the  admiration  of  £^ 
of  the  books  of  chivalry.    A  new  world  had    rope,  while  even  in  Spain,  as  Lope  deV^ins 
been  discovered  by  Oolumbus.    A  new  inter-    dead,  there  was  no  one  to  divide  with  him  the 
pretation  ot  Christianity  had  been  set  forth  by    literary  em|nre.  The  sale  of  the  <'Doq  Qnizote 
Luther.    Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso    also  relieved  his  pecuniary  wants  to  a  great  ex- 
had   publifihed   their  immortal  poems.    The    tent    Bat  his  health  began  to  faO,  and  he  m 
reign  of  Elizabeth  had  given  an  impetus  to    a  presentiment  of  the  dose  of  his  earthlyct' 
Enfflbh  proffress.    Tbe  advent  of  Shakespeare    reer,  indicated  in   the  prefiu^e  o^  ^  ;^ 
had  taken  place.    Philip  11.,  tbe  enemy  of  the    9iU»  y  Sigimunda^  a  serious  roroanoe  modei- 
new,  and  the  champion  of  the  old  inrstems,    led  after  the  ''  Theagenea  and  Cbaridea    or 
had  Just  ffone  to  his  grave.    Even  old  Spain    Heliodorua,  which  he  prepared  for  tbe  pr^ 
yearned   for   some   free-spoken  word  which    at  the  beginning  of  1610,  though  it  was  not 
would  end  the  weary  spectacle  of  an  effete  lit-    published  until  after  his  death  in  1617  bf  U 
erature.     Cervantes  uttered  that  word.     Its    widow.    On  April  19,  he  dictated  tohiewift 
name  was  Don  Quixote.    One  day  Philip  IIL    the  following  wards  addressed  to  his  inena 
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Lemos,  to  whom  ho  dedicated  the  vork,  and  ooe's  ^Life  and  Writings  of  Oenrantes''  ap- 
which  show  that  to  the  last  the  qualities  of  peared  in  London  in  1889.  The  most  emi- 
the  soldier,  poet,  and  philosopher  were  ad-  nent  German  translators  of  '*Don  Quixote" 
mirably  combined  in  his  generous  and  genial  are  Heck,  Bertuch,  and  Soltan.  The  best  £ng- 
natnre :  "  I  have  my  feet  already  in  the  stirmp.  lish  yersion  is  that  of  Mottenz,  wiHi  notes  and 
I  mar  use  this  expression  since  I  feel  that  with  additions  by  Lockhart. 
one  foot  I  stand  in  the  graye.  Yesterday  I  re-  OERVETRI  (the  A(;tylJ<^  of  the  .Pelasgi, 
ceiyed  extreme  unction ;  to-day  I  resume  my  and  the  Ocnre  of  the  Etruscans),  a  yillage  of 
pen.  The  time  is  short,  my  sufferings  grow  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  Comarca  di  lS>ma. 
more  and  more  painful ;  my  hopes  grow  fainter  OsBre  was  one  of  the  12  ffreat  cities  of  the 
and  fainter ;  yet  I  should  be  happy  to  see  you  Etrurian  confederation,  and  is  celebrated  by 
before  I  die.''  Four  days  afterward  he  died. —  Virgil  as  the  capital  of  Hezentius.  Some  re- 
like  Oamoens  and  Tasso,  Ceryantes  was  of  un-  mains  of  its  waUs  and  tombs  are  still  seen  in  tiie 
usually  fair  complexion;  his  eyes  were  bright  neighborhood  of  Geryetri,  which  occupies  the 
blue;  his  hair  auburn.  His  countenance,  site  of  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient  city.  It 
handsome  in  youth,  was  spirited  throughout  his  has  a  deserted  palace  of  the  Ruspoli  family,  on 
life.  His  manners  were  cheerful.  He  was  beloyed  whose  eldest  son  it  confers  the  title  of  prince  of 
and  respected  in  eyery  relation  of  life.  He  pos-  Geryetri.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  tombs 
sessed'  himself  the  magnanimous  disposition  recently  discoyered  is  that  oftheTarquins,  found 
which  he  ascribes  to  his  Don  Quixote ;  but  in  1846,  containing  2  chambers,  one  of  which  is 
while  in  the  knight  the  sentiment  degenerates  called  by  the  peasantry  the  Orotta  delle  Ifcri' 
into  folly,  it  bloomed  in  the  heart  of  Oeryan*  nani,  from  the  number  of  its  inscriptions, 
tes  into  a  genial,  witty,  humorous  philosophy  OERYIA,  a  town  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the 
of  life,  which  made  him  forbearing  toward  his  Pontifical  States,  lection  of  Forli ;  ^op.  about 
enemies  and  amiable  to  his  frienda  Of  his  Ifo"  4,000.  It  is  situated  in  the  yicinity  of  marshes 
wla$  Meemplares,  La  Gitanilla  is  the  most  in-  which  contain  the  most  important  salt  works 
teresting.      Of  his  dramatic  compositions,  his  in  the  country. 

tragedy  La  Numancia^  founded  on  the  siege  OERVIN,  Mont   (It  Monte  Sihia;    6er. 

of  that  city,  contains  eloquent  passages,  but  is  Matterhom)^  a  mountain  of  the  Pennine  Alps^ 

written  without  any  regard  to  the  Aristotelian  between  the  Yalais  in  Switzerland  and  the 

unities.   His  comedy  MTrato  de  Argel  giyes  a  Yal  d'Aosta  in  Piedmont,  celebrated  for  its 

Sicture  of  Algerine  life  and  manners,  and  is  not  matchless  picturesqueness  and  beauty;  eleya- 
estitute  of  interest.  As  for  his  miscellaneous  tion  about  15,000  feet  At  a  height  of  about 
literary  productions,  it  is  needless  to  say  that,  11,000  feet  is  the  famous  pass  of  Mont  Ceryin 
whateyer  their  merit,  they  are  almost  forgotten  (Fr.  8L  TModule;  Ger.  MatterjoeK)^  trayersed 
in  the  triumph  achieyed  by  *^  Don  Quixote."  Tet  in  summer  by  mules  and  horses.  Prof.  Forbes 
this  great  man  was  buried  without  any  kind  of  describes  M6nt  Geryin  as  the  most  striking  ob- 
distinction  in  the  oonyent  of  the  nuns  of  Trinity,  ject  he  had  seen,  "an  inaccessible  obelisk  of 
Galle  del  HnmiUadero.  A  common  tombstone  rock,  not  1,000  feet  lower  tiian  Hont  Blimc.'* 
marks  the  spot  to  which  his  ashes  were  remoyed  GESARE,  Giuseppe,  cayaliere  di,  an  Italian 
at  a  subseonent  period ;  nor  was  any  monu-  historian,  bom  in  1788,  in  Naples,  died  there 
ment  raisea  to  his  memory  until  1886,  when  a  April  15, 1856.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
bronze  statue  of  him,  larger  than  life,  cast  at  custom-house  ofhisnatiye  city  until  1827,  when 
Rome  by  Sola  of  Barcelona,  was  placed  in  the  he  was  dismissed  for  political  reasons.  When 
Plaza  del  Estamento  at  Madrid;  and  a  small  the  constitutional  party  came  into  power  in 
bust  was  placed  in  1884,  by  one  of  the  admirers  1848,  he  was  appointed  goyemor  of  tiie  proy- 
of  his  gemus,  oyer  the  door  of  the  house  in  the  iuce  of  Bari,  but  tendered  his  resignation  as 
Galle  de  los  Francos  where  he  died.  The  most  soon  as  absolutism  was  again  triumphant.  He 
splendid  editions  of  Don  Quixote  are  those  subsequently  deyoted  himself  to  literary  labors, 
which  anpeared  in  1780  at  Madrid,  in  4  yols.,  and  wrote  Arrigo  di  Ahhate  and  Letters 
and  at  Paris  in  1827,  (Didot,  18mo.)  One  of  JSomane^  historical  noyels.  But  his  most  im* 
the  best  is  the  Madrid  academy's  4th  edition,  portant  production  is  his  Storia  tfi  Manfredi^ 
published  in  5  yols.  in  1819,  with  a  bio-  re  di  Sieilia  e  di  Puglia^  which  appeared  in 
graphical  sketch  of  Geryantes  by  Nayarrete.  1887,  and  obtained  a  wide  popularity,  not  only 
Other  Spanish  bbgraphers  are  Mayons  y  Giscar  on  account  of  its  literary  merits,  but  also  in 
and  Pellicer.  The  edition  of  1888-'89,  in  6  yols.,  consequence  of  the  efibrts  of  the  author  to  clear 
has  ayery  complete  commentary  by  Diego  Gle-  Manfred's  memory  from  the  imputations  of 
mencin.  The  pocket  edition  of  Leipsic,  6  yols.,  preyious  writers.  For  seyeral  years  he  edited 
1806-'7,  also  deseryes  notice.  His  complete  a  periodical  entitled  J7Pr(^«f»0;  and  in  Man- 
works,  excepting  his  comedies,  appeared  at  cini's  Btblioteca  di  iciense  maraUy  leffielative^ 
Madrid  in  16  yols.,  1808-'5,  and  also  another  ed  eeanamiche,  he  [mblished  an  able  paper  on 
edition  in  1811,  which,  howeyer,  does  not  in-  the  philosophy  of  history.  He  is  also  the  author 
elude  his  Viage  al  Famaeo,  Arrieta,  of  Paris,  of  a  history  of  the  Lombard  league, 
published  in  1826-'32  a  selection  of  his  works,  GESAROTTI,  Melohiobb,  an  Italian  poet, 
m  10  yol^.  Baudry's  edition,  publbhed  at  Paris  bom  in  Padua,  May  16,  1780,  died  Noy.  1608. 
In  1840-'41,  giyes  h]a  complete  works.    Roa-  He  officiated  as  professor  in  the  muyersily  of 
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Padua,  and  gtined  a  high  liUrary  reputation  br  Thiaisinagreatmeascneowingtoitaheingia 

his  tranalation  of  ^^OaSan"  into  Italian  blank  outlet  in  the  centre  of  the  aonthcm  wine  di»- 

yerae  (}tat  edition,  Milan,  1836).    He  alao  pro-  triots^d  to  the  canal  du  Midi  which  oonnects  it 

dnc«d  a  free  renion  of  the  Qiad  (1790),    a  with  Bordeaux,  and  the  canals  ievJSlGan^  and  (2« 

translation  of  Plntaroh  (1768),  a  great  nam-  iSlMHiaitW  and  the  Rb6ne,  which  connect  it  with 

berofacademical  essays,  poems,  lettm,inclnded  Lyons.    The  great  northern  railway  connects 

in  his  Opere  seelte  (Milan,  1820),  and  a  remark-  Cette  with  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  and  the 

able  philological  woa^iSb^^io«i^2a;S2o0^<2<^  Lyons-Mediterranean  railway  with  Montpel- 

linffne,    A  complete  edition  of  his  works  ap-  lier,  Nimes,  and  Tarascon.     There  are  steam- 

peared  in  Pisa  in  1809,  in  42  toIs.  8to.  ers  to  Algiers,  Marsdlles,  Cannes,  and  Nice. 

OESEN  A»  a  city  in  the  Papal  States^  in  the  The  town  owes  its  rise  to  the  mole,  which 

legation  of  Forli,  on  the  ^<miiian  way,  and  the  was  commenced  in  1666,  and  whidi  sheltera 

right  bank  of  the  riyer  Bavio;   pop.  about  the  harbor  on  the  8.     At  its  end  on  the 

14,000.    It  has  a  cathedral,  a  large  town  haU,  left  of  the  entrance  to  the   harbor  is  Fort 

a  fountain,  and  a  ccdossal  statue  of  Pope  Pina  St.  Louia,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  light- 

YIL,  who  was  bom  in  this  town.    There  ia  house.    A  breakwater  haa  been  constraoted  in 

also  the  Oapuchin  church,  containing  a  fine  frontof  the  harbor,  to  prevent  the  aocnmnlation 

Ssinting  by  Gnercino,  a  librarr  founded  by  the  of  mud,  and  the  other  aide  of  the  harbor  is  formed 

uke  Malatesta  in  1462,  rich  in  MSS.,  and  by  a  pier,  on  the  extremity  of  which  rises  Fort 

at  a  short  distance  the  Benedictine  monaateryy  St  Pierre,  completing,  with  a  citadel  on  the 

long  the  reridence  of  Pius  VII.  opposite  Gliff,  the  defences  of  the  port   A  new 

GESPEDES,  Pablo  ds,  a  Spanish  artist  and  dock  haa  recently  been  added  to  Uie  harbor, 
an^or,  bom  in  Cordova  in  1588,  died  there  in  which  can  hold  400  resaelsL  Cette  owns  155 
1608.  He  carefully  studied  the  works  of  Michel  veesela  and  12  steamers.  The  number  of  veeEels 
Angdo  and  the  great  Italian  colorists,  and  during  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  which  entered  sod 
the  pontificate  of  Greffory  XIII.  acquired  dia-  left  Cette  in  1868,  was  1,544,  tonnage  168,465; 
tinction  as  a  painter.  About  the  year  1577  he  and  the  coasting  trade  engaged  2,825  yesseb^ 
returned  to  Cordova,  where  he  passed  the  re-  tonnage  215^208.  There  is  an  extensive  nua- 
mainder  of  his  life.  He  held  a  prebend  in  the  nfactnre  of  so-called  Madeira  wines,  pro- 
cathedral,  but  spent  hia  vacations  at  Seville,  duced  bv  the  mixture  of  French  and  Spanish 
where  he  established  a  museum  of  ancient  art.  wine  and  brandy.  The  total  annual  exports  of 
Cespedes  was  one  of  the  best  colorists  in  Spain,  wine  comprise  about  40,000  caska^  and  of  bran- 
and  a  auccessful  imitator  of  Correggio.  He  dy,  6,000.  The  salt-works  in  the  neighborhood 
was  an  accomplished  scholar  in  ancient  and  are  the  most  important  in  the  country,  and 
modem  languages,  and  left  a  poem  on  painting  yield  annually  above  500,000  cwt  of  pore  salt 
and  some  essays  on  art.  He  nad  a  considerable  The  fisheries  of  sardines  twMch  are  salted  here), 
reputation  also  as  a  sculptor  and  architect  of  cod,  and  oysters,  employ  about  400  vessela. 

CESSION,  an  Englisn  law  term  importing  There  are  also  glaaa-worlcR,  4  extensive  ship- 
the  avoidance  of  a  benefice  or  preferment  by  building  yards,  and  an  establishment  for  the  pro- 
the  acceptance  of  a  aecond  which  may  not  be  duction  of  aulphates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  pot- 
held  with  the  first  The  incumbent,  however,  ash  by  evaporation  from  sea-water.  Cadc8,oorks, 
may  be  relieved  by  dispensation  from  the  oper-  so^p,  surnps,  grape  sugar,  and  perfumes  are  made 
ation  of  the  rule. — ^In  politics,  cession  is  the  there.  The  town  possesses  a  tribonal  of  oom- 
yieldtng^  up  of  territory  to  another  power.  merce,variou8conrt8of  justice,  an  imperial  hj- 
The  knights  of  Malta  ceded  their  island  to  the  drographic  school,  a  communid  cdlege,  apnblio 
French  when  Bonaparte  requested  them  to  do  library,  a  theatre,  and  ia  a  fiivorite  resort  for  b^ 
so.  French  colonies  have  been  ceded  to  the  bathing.  Itwaslaidout  in  1666  afler  Colbert's 
English  at  various  timea.  designs,  at  a  great  cost,  and  the  works  of  theha^ 

C£STUS  (Gr.  Moror,  stitched),  a  band  or  tie  bor  were  executed  by  M.  Riquet^  the  engineer  d 

of  any  kind,  particularly  applied  to  the  em-  ih»ca$iaiduMidu    In  1710  a  small  British  force 

broidered  zone  or  ^rdleof  Venus,  famed  for  from  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Norris,  designing^ 

its  power  of  'awakening  love.    By  this,  accord-  efiect  a  junction  with  the  insorgents  of  tlie  0^ 

ing  to  Homer,  Venus  captivated  Mars,  and  Juno  vennea.  took  possession  of  Cette,  but  was  dnm 

borrowed  it  in  order  to  win  the  affections  of  back  after  a  few  days.    Thedukeof  Angooleme 

Jupiter.    The  bridal  girdle,  which  waa  worn  embarked  here  for  Barcdooa,  April  16,  ^^^', 

by  the  bride,  and  unloosed  by  the  husband  after  CETTI,  Giovijnn,  an  Italian  who  contribpted 

the  marriage  ceremony,  waa  termed  a  cestns.  much  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Russian  liter- 

'  CETTE,  a  fortified  French  seaport  town,  and  ature  in  Italy,  by  translating  Earamsin's  eokh 

capital  of  a  commune  of  the  aame  name,  in  the  gium  of  Catharine  H.  (Bologna.  1814),  and  ot^ 

department  of  Hdrault  built  on  the  slope  and  writii]^  of  the  same  author,  mto  Italian.  i» 

at  the  foot  of  a  hill  (anc.  Mona  8eUuM\  on  a  was  a  native  of  Lugano,  where  he  became  ooi- 

tongue  of  land  between  the  kke  of  Than  and  onel  in  the  army,  and  spent  the  latter  ]>art  at 

the  Mediterranean,  which  are  united  by  a  canal  his  life  in  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  181/. 

that  traverses  the  town  and  terminates  in  the  CETTIGNB,  or  Zxttotib,  also  ZBrns»«» 

harbor;  pop.  19,124.  Next  to  Marseilles,  Cette  Lcetinib,  the  cq>ital  of  Montenecro,  in  £nro- 

is  the  most  important  port  in  southern  fi*anoe.  pean  Turkey,  in  the  diatrict  or  nabia  ot  ^xO^ 
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■ka,  abont  5  hours'  journey  from  the  AoBtrian  Sobiole,  is  made  here,  and  was  renowned  even 

seaport  Oattaro,  is  a  mountain  village,  vith  under  the  Romans,  and  praised  by  Pliny.  Coals 

about  20  well-built  houses.     It  is,  however,  are  found  in  the  neighborhood^  and  truffles 

the  only  fortified  locality  in  the  country,  has  a  abound.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  mar- 

oonvent  which  resemhles  a  castle,  a  school  since  quisate  of  Oeva,  and  was  several  times  besieged 

1841,  and  on  a  plain  below  the  village  is  a  new  and  conauered  by  the  French  and  Spania^s. 

government  house,  where  the  public  afffiirs  of  It  was  taken  by  tlie  Piedmontese  in  1796,  and 

ontenegro  are  conducted,  and  where  the  prince  successfully  resisted  an  attack  of  the  French 

or  vladika  resides.   Gunpowder  is  manufactured  in  1799.    Its  principal  fortifications  were  de- 

here,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  with  Dalmatia.  stroyed  in  1800,  and  have  not  been  rebuilt. 

OETUS,  the  whale,  a  large  constellation  of  GEY  A,  Tomhaso,  an  Italian  mathematician 

the  6.  hemisphere  containing  97  stars,  and  said  and  poet,  bom  Dec.  20, 1648,  in  Milan,  died  Feb. 

to  represent  the  monster  which  was  going  to  8, 1786.    He  was  admitted  into  the  order  of 

devour  Andromeda.    Its  brightest  star,  named  Jesuits  in  1663,  and  spent  his  life  as  an  instruct* 

ICenkar,  comes  on  the  meridian  at  8  o^dock  or  in  various  oolleses.    His  more  important 

in  the  bsginnii^  of  January.  mathematical  works  had  reference  to  angles,  for 

GEUTA.  or  Bebta,  the  Botany  Baj  of  Spain,  the  trisection  of  which  he  invented  a  medianical 
m  town  ana  fortress,  forming  part  of  the  prov«  instrument.  He  wrote  several  biographies  in 
Lnce  of  Cadiz,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  Fe2^  Italian,  and  many  poems  in  Latin  and  Italian,  2 
in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  at  the£.  entrance  of  which,  entitled  PAt2os0pAiafu?oa-anti;ica  and 
of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  where  a  small  penin-  JPuer  Jesus,  are  still  admured. 
aula  juts  out  in  a  N.  N.  E.  direction  exactly  CEVALLOS,  Pxdbo,  a  Spanish  diploma- 
opposite  Gibraltar,  being  Joined  to  the  mainland  tist,  bom  in  1764  at  Santander,  died  about  1888 
of  Africa  by  a  narrow  but  well  fortified  isthmus,  at  Bayonne.  In  the  difficulties  between  Charles 
on  which  the  town  is  built.  The  K  E.  of  the  IV.  and  Ferdinand  he  joined  the  latter,  and  ao- 
town  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  Monte  companied  him  to  Bayonne,  where  he  was  eye* 
del  Hacho  (the  ano.  Abyla),  which  is  a  spur  of  witness  of  the  various  intrigues  which  ended  in 
t;he  range  of  mountains  called  Jebel  Zatout  (anc  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  French.  Joseph 
jSeptem  IhUres).  On  the  highest  part  of  the  invited  him  to  Madrid ;  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tnountidn  stands  the  citadel  of  Ceuta.  The  ^-  tion,  but  soon  declared  against  the  French,  and 
rison  consists  of  5,000  men,  and  the  population,  went  to  London  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
which  has  singularly  diminished  durmg  the  last  junta.  In  1808  he  published  a  celebrated  pa- 
60  years,  was  not  above  2, 122  in  1862.  The  town  per  on  Spanish  afTairs,  especially  on  the  pro* 
is  well  built,  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  who  is  suf-  ceedings  in  Bayonne,  which  contributed  powers 
fragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Seville  and  is  the  fhUy  to  excite  the  public  mind  against  Napo- 
seat  of  a  royal  court  of  justice,  and  the  chief  Icon's  aggressive  policy.  He  took  an  active  part 
of  the  Spanish  presidios  or  convict  estahlish-  in  the  civil  service  of  the  liberal  cause  during 
ments  on  the  African  coast.  The  others,  the  war  of  independence,  and,  on  the  restoration 
comprising  in  all  an  area  of  82  sq.  m.,  and  a  of  Ferdinand,  officiated  for  awhile  as  his  score- 
convict  population  of  about  11,000,  are  under  tary  of  state ;  but  losing  this  office  by  opposing 
the  charge  of  the  governor  of  Ceuta.  The  Ferdinand's  marriage  to  a  Portuguese  pnncesa, 
town  is  clean  and  paved  in  a  mosaic  pat-  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  ^Naples,  and  af- 
tern,  has  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a  terward  to  Vienna,  and  in  1820  was  entirely  di»- 
house  of  mercy  founded  in  1498,  but  little  trade,  carded  by  the  government  and  obliged  to  retire 
the  unsafe  harbor  militating  against  commercial  intoprivate  lite. 

activity. — ^Ceuta  was  a  town  of  Mauritania  CEVENNES,  a  mountain  range  of  France,  be- 

Tingitana,  under  the  Romans.  In  1415  John  I.,  ginning  at  the  canal  of  Langu^oc,  running  K. 

king  of  Portugal,  wrested  it  from  the  Moors,  £.  to  near  the  central  canal,  and  separating  the 

who  in  their  invasions  of  Spain  first  set  out  hasins  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire  from  those 

from  Ceuta.    In  1680  it  passed  with  Portugal  of  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Rh6ne.    It  extends  over 

to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  hy  conquest,  and  was  for-  nearly  400  m.,  and  is  divided  into  the  S.  and  N. 

mally  ceded  by  Portugal  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  C^vennes.    The  former,  which  contain  extinct 

of  Lisbon  of  1668.    Afterward  it  was  unsuc-  volcanoes,  assume  successively  the  names  of 

cessMly  besieged  by  troops  from  Morocco.    At  Black,  Espinouze,  Garrigues,  and  Lozdre  moun- 

the  beginning  of  this  century  it  was  hdd  for  a  tains,  and  form  the  group  of  G6vaudan,  several 

short  time  by  the  English.  branches  at  which  diverge  in  various  directions ; 

CEYA  (anc.  CM),  a  Piedmontese  town,  at  the  most  important,  running  N.,  connects  with 

the  confluence  of  the  Cevetta  with  the  Tanaro, '  the  duster  of  mountains  of  volcanic  origin 

in  the  province  and  10  m.  K  of  Mondovi ;  pop.  known  as  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.    The 

about  4^500.    It  has  a  church  and  8  convents,  highest  points  of  the  Cevennes  are  Mount  Mezin, 

and  the  chief  feature  of  the  town  is  a  rock  on  5,918  feet  and  Mount  Lozdre,  4,870  feet    The 

which  are  the  remains  of  a  citadel  formerly  If,  are  of  less  importance,  and  are  scarcely  more 

used  as  a  state  prison.    The  inhabitants  are  than  hills,  under  the  names  of  Yivarais,  Lyon- 

employed    chiefly   in    cultivating   the   vine,  nais,  Forez,  and  Charolais  mountains.    They 

in  manufacturing  silk,   and  in  iron  works,  connect  wiUi  the  Vosges,  through  the  hills  of 

The   celebrated   Piedmontese   choooo,    called  C6ted'0r,  the  plateau  of  Langres,  and  the  Fan* 
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cUles  mountains.    Seyend  riTora  rise  in  this  dionge;  bat  at  partieDlar  aaasoiiB  (especiaHj 
obain,  the  most  important  of  which  flow  N.  Jane  and  October^  commonication  widi  the 
W.  or  W.  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  sach  as  the  ahore  is  diflicolt  «Dd  hazardoos.    O&er  W 
Loire,  the  Allier,  the  Lot,  &o.     The  B^ranlt  bors  are  Batticaloa,  Matora,  and  Caltora  on  the 
and  the  Gard,  which  ran  in  an  opponte  direo-  S.  and  £.,  and  Negnmbo,  Chilaro,  GalpeDtTi, 
tion  and  empty  into  the  Rh6ne,  are  bat  short  Manaar,  and  Point  Pedro  on  the  W.  coast 
streams. — C^vennes  was  also  formerly  the  name  There  are   nnmerons   small  islets  aloDg  the 
of  A  French  province,  which  formed  the  N.  £.  ooasts,  and  2  oonaiderable  peninsolss,  Jaffiis* 
part  of  Languedoc,  and  was  divided  into  G^ran-  Pj^t*™   on   the   N.,   and   OiilpentTn  o&  the 
dan,  Yelaj,  Vivarais,  and  Gevennes  proper,  the  W. — ^The  moontain  ranges  of  Ceylon  rise  in 
respective  chief  towns  of  which  were  Mende.  the  oentre  of  the  S.  or  broader  part  of  the 
Le  Pnj.  Viviers,  and  Alms.    It  is  now  indaded  island.     The  general  direction  of  the  chief 
in  the  departments  of  Haute-Loire^  Lozdre,  Ar-  range  is  from  N.  to  S. ;  bat  minor  ranges  spizr 
ddche,  Aveyron,  and  Gard.  off  in  varioos  directions.    The  average  elevft* 
CETLON,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  ocean,  be-  tion  is  abont  2,000  feet;  hot  several  peab or 
tween  60  and  60  m.  from  the  8.  extremi^  of  sommits  rise  to  a  mndi  greater  height   Pedro- 
the  province  of  Coromandel,  the  soathemmost  tallagalla,  an  abraptlj  rising  peak,  is  the  high- 
province  of  Hindostan.    It  is  separated  from  est  on  the  island,  being  8,280  feet  high;  Kim- 
the  mainland  by  the  golf  of  Manaar.    lu  lim-  gal  Potta  is  7,810 ;  Totapella,  7,720 ;  and  Adam's 
its  extend  between  kt  6°  64'  and  9^  W  N.,  peak,  over    6,600   feet   hi^      The  greater 
and  long.  79<'  60'  and  82°  10'  £.    It  is  oval,  part  of  the  fertile  and  hi^ly  cultivated  hiDside 
nearly  pear-shaped,  extending  in  length  N.  and  coantry  ranges  between  2,000  and  4,000  feet 
S.;  is  270  m.  long;  greatest  breadth,  146  m.;  high.    The  plain  of  Newera  Ellia,  the  sansta- 
average  breadth  abont  100  m. ;  area,  24,664  aq,  m.  nam  of  the  iskmd,  is  at  an  elevation  of  M^^ 
Pop.  1,628,000.    It  has  on  the  K.  the  golf  of  Ma-  feet    Candy,  the  ci^ital  of  the  central  proT- 
naar  and  Palk's  strait ;  on  the  S.  and  8.  W.,  the  inoe,  and  former  capital  of  the  long  indepen- 
Indian  ocean ;  and  on  the  £.  the  bay  of  BengaL  dent  kingdom,  is  1,678  feet  above  the  sea  level 
On  the  N. W.  its  shores  are  low  and  sandy,  and  a  Adam^s  peak,  before  mentioned,  thongh  not  the 
snocession  of  bold  rocks,  stretching  across  the  bluest,  is  the  most  prominent  and  remarbible 
golf  of  Manaar,  together  with  the  holy  island  of  sommit  on  the  isbmd.     It  is  mnch  resorted  to 
Kamisseram,  nearly  connect  it  with  the  mainland,  by  Mohammedan  and  Bnddhist  pilgrims,  bebg 
From  its  position  and  geological  character,  Cey-  one  of  their  holy  placesL     They  have  a  tradltioo, 
Ion  indeed  appears  to  have  been  once  part  of  firmly  believed,  among  others,  that  Adam,  on 
the  mainland.    The  straits  which  now  divide  leaving  Paradise,  rested  with  one  foot  on  this  sum- 
the  two  are  navigable  only  for  small  vessels,  mit,  and  with  the  other  upon  the  island  of  Ba- 
The  one  nearest  the  Malabar  coast  has  been  misseram,  using  the  bowlders  which  obstruct  the 
widened  and  deepened  by  the  British  govern-  Manaar  passage  as  stepping  stones  on  his  way 
ment,  and  is  now  passed  by  vessels  of  800  tons,  from  the  island  to  the  mainland.  At  a  point  near 
thos  maoh  facilitating  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  sammit  of  the  peak,  very  difficnlt  of  aooesa, 
materially  shortening  tbe  voyages  between  the  and  attained  by  a  series  of  stone  steps,  there 
MaUbar  and  Coromandel  coasts.    The  W.  and  is  a  rook,  on  which  is  the  rode  impnot  of  a 
8.  coasts  are  low,  mnch  indented,  and  lined  vast  human  foot,  61  feet  by  2|  in  breadth. 
with  cocoanat  and  other  palms.     Numerons  This  impress  is  carefolly  guarded  by  attendant 
small  harbors  are  found  along  this  shore.    The  priests,  and  protected  from  the  weather.  Sat 
£.  coast,  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Trinoomalee,  menella  is  the  Cingalese  name  of  this  peai^ 
is  an  arid  but  bold  and  precipitous  shore.    On  It  is  in  lat  7°  K,  and  long.  80°  40^  E.,  8Dd46 
these  sides  the  line  of  coast  is  of  varying  m.  £.8.  E.  of  Colombo.— The  ishmd  has  noma' 
depth,  from   80  to  80  m.,  surrounding   the  ous  small  rivers  and  brooks,  hot  no  considerable 
mountain  ranges  which  form  the  centre  of  the  streams.    Few  are  navigable  for  more  tiian  > 
island.     The  northern  shore,  from  Cdpentyn  few  miles  from  their  montha    The  chief  ism 
to  Batticaloa,  is  a  vast  arid  and  sandy  plain,  Mahavilly  Gunga,  which  is  200  m.  long,   i^^ 
teeming  with  swamps  and  jungle.    It  is  on  this  next,  the  Ealani  Gnnga,  has  its  sonroe  at  tbe 
coast  that  the  pearl  oyster  banks  are  found;  foot  of  Adam's  peak,  and  falls  into  the  seanesr 
and  on  occasions  when  tiie  fisheries  are  opened,  Colombo.    There  are  no  lakes  of  imnortanoe  in 
vast  but  temporary  towns  are  suddenly  form-  the  interior,  but  several  extensive  i^^^  ^ 
edj  and  as  suddenly  abandoned,  in  parts  of  the  E.  coast.    Some  of  these  are  connec^  ^ 
this   great   coast   plain,  by   fishers  for   and  canals  and  natural  streams  and  are  ns^  ^ 
speculators  in  pearb.      The  island  possesses  purposes  of  commerce.  Artificial  lakes,  the  relics 
2  excellent  harbors,  Trincomalee  on  the  N.  of  native  undertakings  of  former  dsjs,  a» 
E.,    and  Point   de   Galle  on   the   a   coast  found.     One  is  still  in  good  condition,  ana 
Colombo,  the  capital,  has  but  an  open  road-  serves  to  irrigate  a  large  district  between  tan- 
stead;  but  on  account  of  its  superior  facili-  dy  and  Trincomalee.    It  is  20  m.  in  .c^f^j^ 
ties,   it.  monopolizes   the    shipping   business  enoe,  and  its  waters  are  imprisoned  in  tbe tu* 
of    the   island.     There   are   several   smaller  ley  which  contains  them  by  a  vast  erooanK' 
harbors,  suitable   for  coasting  vessels.     The  ment  60  feet  wide  at  top.    Another,  noir  i^ 
roads  of  Colombo  afford  sai^  but  stormy  an-  ruins,  appears  to  have  been  kept  ia.  horm»  ^7 
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a  wall  of  masonry  12  m.  long  and  100  feet  are  all  the  varietiee  oommon  to  the  tropics, 
thick.    These  collections  of  water  were  formed  The  hirundo  etoulenta  is  stated  to  baUd  its  nests 
by  damming  the  natural  outlets  of  the  monn-  on  the  coast ;  bnt  the  nests  do  not  form  an  ar- 
tain  streams  at  the  months  of  extensive  valleys,  tide  of  commerce.    There  are  several  varieties 
They  were  of  great  service  to  the  ooontry  when  of  serpents,  one  of  which  grows  to  the  length 
more  densely  populated  and  thoroughly  cnl-  of  between  20  and  80  feet.    Crocodiles  are 
tivated  than  now. — ^A  belt  of  gray  and  black  found  in  the  rivers,  scorpions  and  huge  spiders 
sandstone  and  coral  formations  nearly  encom-  in  the  houses,  and  a  flying  lizard  in  the  woods, 
passes  the  island.     The  rocks  of  the  interior  Hah  are  of  numerous  varieties,  and  in  great 
are   mostly  primitive,  consisting  of  granite,  abundsoioe,  some  of  excellent  quality  for  eating, 
gneiss,  liffge  veins  of  quartz,  Aso.    Limestone  — The  vegetable  products  are  both  numerous  and 
occurs  only  in  Jafihapatam  and   the  north-  valuable.    There  are  416  varieties  known  of 
em  districts.    The  sur&ce  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  valuable  woods,  of  which  88  are  used  for  house, 
The  cinnamon  soil  near  Colombo  is  perfectly  ftumiture,  and  ship  building.    Among  these  is 
white,  and  consists  of  pure  quartz.    Cres  of  the  satinwood  ana  ebony.     The  upas  tree  has 
iron,  lead,  tin,  and  manganese  are  found  in  the  been  found  in  the  interior.    The  cocoanut  palm 
interior.    Plumbago  is  Kpnd  of  excellent  qual-  is  altogether  the  most  useful  tree  to  the  natives, 
ity,  and  is  a  considerable  article  of  export.  It  grows  readily  without  cultivation,  is  not  lim- 
Quicksilver  mines  exist,  and  were   formerly  ited  to  one  soil,  and  every  part  of  it  is  made 
worked   by  the  Dutch.     Various    gems   are  nse  of  by  the  Cingalese  owner.      The  fruit, 
found,  and  salt  beds  are  worked  to  i^ vantage,  when  green,  supplies  food  and  drink;   when 
The   most  valuable  gems  are  the  ruby,  sap-  dry,  oil ;  the  sap  is  made  into  toddy  and  ar- 
phire,  amethyst,  cat's-eye,  and  carbuncle.  Cin-  rack ;  the  fibrous  husk  makes  ropes,  nets^  and 
namon  stones  and  garnets  exist  in  great  plenty,  matting;  the nutahells  fbrm  household  ntensils ; 
The  plumbago  mines,  of  which  tliere  are  14^  are  the  plaited  leaves  serve  the  same  purpose,  and 
worked  by  natives.    The  mineral  is  obtained  at  also  furnish  thatch  for  the  cottage;  the  dried 
depths  of  from  8  to  80  feet,  and  in  rich  seams,  flower-stalks  serve  as  torches,  and  the  large 
In  1851  the  exports  of  plumbago  amounted  to  leaves  as  garden  fences.    The  trees  bear  from 
81,186  cwt.,  valued  at  $28,000.     Iron  ore  is  50  to  100  nuts  per  annum,  and  grow  so  near 
worked  up  by  the  Cingalese  in  a  rude  way,  the  water's  edge  that  the  waves  wash  their 
but  with  considerable  success,  the  iron  being  roots.    There  are  several  other  varieties  of 
equal  in  temper  to  the  best  Swedish.    Salt  is  a  palms,  one  of  which  furnishes,  in  its  wide- 
monopoly  of  the  government. — ^The  dimate  of  spreading  leaves,  the  umbrella,  which  is  a  no- 
Ceylon  differs  little  from  that  of  the  neighbor-  table  article  of  Cingalese  use.    The  fruit  of  the 
ing  part  of  Indi&     The  island  is,  however,  betel  palm  is  exported  to  the  amount  of  $60,000 
much  healthier  than  any  portion  of  sonthem  per  annum.    Beside  native  fhuts,  which  are 
India.    The  N.  £,  and  S.  W.  monsoons  mark  not  numerous,  various  European  and  Indian 
the  changes  of  the  seasons.  The  changes,  which  fruits  have  been  introduced  latterly  under  the 
occur  on  the  sea-coasts  in  May  or  June  and  Octo-  auspices  of  English  planters,  who  have  formed  an 
ber  or  November,  bring  with  them  heavy  thunder  agricultural  society.    Cinnamon,  which  grows 
storms.    The  highest  temperature  at  Colombo  ^d  in  the  forests,  is  cultivated  to  a  large  extent, 
is  about  87^ ;  on  the  cofiee  estates  it  is  stated  arrives  at  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  has  long 
at  between  Sd""  and  dO"" ;  and  in  the  high  valley  been  a  chief  article  of  export.    Its  cultivation 
of  Newera  EUia,  during  January  and  February,  was  formerly  a  government  monopoly,  but  waa 
the  mercury  falls  as  low  as  81°.    The  prevaU-  thrown  open  to  liie  public  in  1888;  cultivators 
ing  diseases  of  the  country  are  cholera,  dysen-  paid,  however,  for  many  years,  SfJP^f  Ih.  export 
teiy,  and  fevers.     Elephantiasis  is  a  disease  du^;  this  is  now  abolished.    Wnen  arowing 
peculiar  to  the  natives.    The  beri-beri  (hydrop§  wild,  the  cinnamon  plant  attains  a  height  of  20 
oaihmati&us)  is  another  disease  nearly  peculiar  to  80  feet;  cultivated,  it  is  not  allowed  to  grow 
to  the  island. — ^The  zoology  of  Ceylon  is  much  ao  thriftily,  the  young  shoots  giving  the  finest 
the  same  as  that  ot  the  adjoining  mainland,  bark.    Coffee  fiourishes  as  reamly  as  cinnamon. 
The  elephant,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  and  its  cultivation  has  in  many  places  taken  the 
animal  list,  is  of  a  less  tractable  or  useful  spe-  place  of  the  latter.  Bice,  cotton,  tobacco,  pepper, 
des  than  those  of  India  and  Africa.     They  Ac.,  are  also  cultivated.    Bread-fruit  fiouriahes 
exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  interior,  and  com-  to  a  remarkable  degree.    The  sugar-cane  does 
xnit  numerous  ravages  upon  the  native  fields,  not  succeed.     There  are  2  rice  harvests  annu- 
They  are  frequently  trapped  in  vast  kraak^  into  ally,  Jan.  to  March  and  Aug.  to  Oct. — Oey- 
whioh  they  are  driven  by  a  graat  assemblage  of  Ion  waa  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  nn- 
natives.    Of  late  years,  En^ish  huntsmen  have  der  the  name  of  Taprobane.    Pliny  relates  that 
killed  great  numbers  of  them  for  sport  and  Ibr  Onesiaritns,  a  captain  of  Alexander  the  ^eat, 
their  tusks.    Oxen  of  small  aze  and  bnfiiiloes  first  circumnavigated  it,  and  thus  discoveRd  it 
are  used  as  drai^t  aiumals.    There  are  4  to  be  an  island.    Before  this  it  was  supposed  to 
species  of  deer,  and  a  spedes  of  the  Indian  stretch  indefinitely  south.    The  Cingalese  have 
musk,  a  great  variety  of  monkevs,  as  well  as  a  legend  that  the  island  was  once  mach  larger 
the  hare,  squirrd,  porcupine,  wud  boar,  bear,  than  at  present;  and  this  seems  to  receive  con- 
and  one  spedes  of  ant-eater.    Of  birds  there  finnation  in  the  &ct  recorded  by  a  Boman 
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BftTigatar  who  visitod  the  falnid  tome  lime  well  rewarded*  They  heTe  eontributed  noil 
before  the  Ohristien  ere,  thet  the  oonttd-  largely  toward  the  establishment  of  the  preseDt 
lation  of  the  Great  Bear  was  not  Yisible  prosperona  edoeatioDal  system,  by  whioh,  ao- 
firam  that  part  of  it  he  Tisited.  This  would  oording  to  last  retarosi  1  in  98  of  the  entire 
tend  to  show  that  the  land  stretched  at  that  natiye  population  was  reodving  a  liberal  edn- 
time  mnch  further  sonth  than  at  prosent  Se*  cation  nnder  the  aospices  of  American  or 
rendib  was  a  former  name  of  the  island.  Zeyhun^  European  teachers.  The  goTemment  maka 
of  which  Ceylon  is  a  corraplioD,  is  said  to  be  money  grants  to  aid  the  yarioos  miadonarj 
firom  ZMkd,  Hindoatanee  for  lions.  TheCinga-  achooia,  beside  which  there  are  about  90 
lese  annals  profess  to  contain  a  historical  reoOTd  other  schools  sopported  by  the  goTermneDL 
of  eyents  n>r  24  eentoriee  back.  These,  and  The  most  important  goyemment  institotioifl 
existing  mins,  show  that  it  was  thickly  settled  are  the  Colomho  academy,  conosting  <tf  an  iip- 
by  a  people  of  energy  and  considerable  dyyica-  per  and  lower  school,  and  a  nonnal  training 
tioD,  eyen  at  that  remote  period.  Hyara,  an  In-  adiool  in  the  same  city. — ^The  goyemment  oon- 
dlan  conqueror  in  648  B.  0.,  is  supposed  to  haye  aists  of  a  goyemor  (in  1858,  Sir  H.  6.  Ward, 
introduced  caste.  It  was  yisited  by  traders  at  who  was  appointed  in  1866)  and  6  conndl- 
an  early  period,  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  18th,  and  lors^  The  island  is  diyided  into  6  provinoeit 
by  1^  John  Mandeyille  in  the  14th  century,  and  these  into  districts.  The  eodesiaatical  gor- 
I>on  Lorenao  AlmeidiL  a  Portuguese,  yiaited  it  emment  consists  of  a  bishop,  archdeaoon,  and 
in  1606,  and  waa  hired,  by  an  annual  payment  numerous  chaplains.  The  chief  towns  are  Go- 
of cinnamon,  to  defend  its  shores  against  Ara-  lombo,  Trincomalee,  Candy,  Point  de  Galle,  Jaff- 
biaa  pirates.  He  found  it  diyided  into  7  sepa*  na,  and  Eamegalle.  In  1852  the  reyenneof  the 
rate  IdngdomsL  Through  Almeida  the  Portu*  island  waa  £411,806,  and  the  expenditan 
Ruese  obtained  footing  upon  the  isUmd,  and  £412,871.  The  pearl  finery  was  long  tsooroe  of 
held  it  against  all  comers,  and  against  many  annual  income  alike  to  inhabitants  and  gorem- 
sUugglea  of  the  natiyes,  who  grew  tired  of  their  ment.  After  lying  untouched  from  1837  to 
control,  for  168  years.  Capt  Knox,  an  £ng-  1866,  the  banks,  which  are  situated  off  tJie 
liriimAn^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Candiana  m  northern  parts  of  the  coast,  seem  again  likely 
the  17th  century,  and  in  1681  published  an  in-  to  yield  profitable  returns.  Bice  ia  tbe  staple 
tereeting  account  of  his  20  years'  captiyity.  In  gram.  Of  coffee,  the  cultiyation  of  which  dates 
1668  the  Dutch  expelled  the  Portuguese.  In  only  from  1884,  the  yield  in  1854  vas  600,000 
1796  the  British  expelled  the  Dutch.  The  cwt  The  ayerage  yield  per  acre  is  from  6  to  9 
island  at  first  belonged  to  the  East  India  com*  cwt.  Cinnamon  is  ezxx>rted  to  the  amount  of 
pany,  but  in  1802  reyerted  to  the  British  about  6,100  bales  per  annum.  Tbe  jield  varies 
crown.  In  1816  the  Candians.  whose  territory  greatly  with  the  mode  of  cultivation,  ranging 
occupied  the  entire  interior  of  the  island,  and  between  60  and  600  lbs.  per  acre.  A  bale  is 
who  were  independent  of  foreign  rule,  incau-  100  lbs.  The  planting  of  cocoaQnta,  for  the 
tiously  called  upon  the  British  to  depose  their  sake  of  their  oil,  has  of  late  been  ancccesfoUy 
tyrannous  prince.  This  proyed  a  conyenient  prosecuted  by  Europeans.  In  1852, 4,000  looms 
opportunity  for  the  annexation  of  this  yaluable  were  engaged  in  weaying  table  dotha,  bandb^ 
territory.  In  1817  an  extonsiye  rebellion  was  chiefb,  and  napkins,  llie  salt  mana&otored 
snccessfblly  put  down.  In  1848  and  1848  there  from  salt  marshes  yields  the  goyenunent  a  rer- 
were  minor  attempts  at  rebellion.— The  popn-  enue  of  £81,222.  Exports  of  cocoannt  oO, 
lation  (exolusiye  of  Europeans)  consists  of  4  407,960  galls.;  of  coir  rope,  40,000  cwt  Of  ex- 
classes:  the  natiye  Cini^ese;  Moors,  who  ports,  |  are  to  Great  Britain;  of  import^} 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island :  Yeddahsia  from  Great  Britun,  the  remainder  from  bills' 
aayage,  perhaps  aboriginal  race,  innabiting  the  British  goods  imported  are  cotton  numofAGtnreB, 
mountain  fastneeses,  and  deyoid  of  dyilixation ;  gbusware,  hardware,  metals,  tools,  beer,  w^ 
and  the  Malabar  and  other  Hindoos,  who  immi-  &o.  The  foreign  trade,  which  in  1886  enga^ 
grate  from  the  neighboring  continent.  Of  all  only  2,600  yeawla,  engaged  in  1857  over  6,W0 
uiese,  the  Oandian  Ceylonese  are  the  finest,  inward  and  outward  bound  yessela.  Thecoas- 
The  religion  of  Buddha  ia  the  dominant  natiye  ing  trade  is  carried  on  by  about  66  brigs  (bniit  iQ 
creed.  There  are  4  great  political  castes,  and  24  Ceylon),  tonnage  about  8,200,  and  hy  aboot  m 
minor  ones.  The  Cingalese  are  singularly  mild  dhomies  (a  craft  peculiar  to  the  island),  tonnage 
and  inoffensiye  in  their  manners,  and  make  about  26,000.  The  banking  bnsinees  ia  <»n- 
yery  poor  warriors.  Their  genius  seema  to  be  ducted  by  branches  of  the  oriental  bank  of  i^ 
for  agrieultnre  and  for  peace.  Christianity  waa  don,  and  the  mercantile  bank  of  Bombar,  tae 
introduced  in  the  6th  century,  but  died  out  former  eatebliahment  possessing  the  P"J!^ 
leaying  no  trace.  St.  Erancb  Xayier  preached  of  issuing  notes  of  lOa.  and  upward.  ADon 
again  in  the  16th  century.  Since  then  the  40,000  Malabar  coolies,  who  annually  emi^^i^ 
diffe^t  possessors  of  the  island  haye  la-  lai^  numbers  fitmi  the  coast  of  IndU  to  Ccjiod, 
bored  wiih  more  or  less  well  direoted  seal  are  employed  on  cofiEee  estates.  Thesnpenntenor 
to  spread  what  each  thought  to  be  Chria-  enceaftheplantatioDS,howeyer,i8aitiraTin^ 
tianity.  The  English  established  missions  in  hands  ofEivopeana.  The  fimigntradeofCejiopis 
1804;  the  Americans  in  1816.  They  haye  k-  carried  on  mainly  by  European  firms,  the  oau^ 
4)ored  hand  in  hand,  and  their  labors  We  been  houaea  confining  their  transactioos  to  onvaa 
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iDdia,  and  the  small  native  dealers,  called  chit' 
ters,  to  their  oonnectionfl  with  Madras  and 
Bombay  merchants.  The  value  of  exports  in 
1857  was  £2,260,000,  and  of  imports  nearly 
£2,000,000.  Adding  specie,  the  aggregate  valne 
of  the  whole  trade  of  Ceylon  in  1857  was  £5,- 
695,124.  The  large  imports  from  Anstralia 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  specie,  the  Anstrar 
lian  gold  coinage  having  by  a  recent  enactment 
been  made  cnrrent  in  Oeylon.  The  imports 
from  British  India  consisted  of  grain  to  the 
extent  of  £500,000,  and  that  of  specie  largely 
exceeded  itiat  amount.  A  larger  proportion  of 
native  coffee  having  been  shipped  direct  to 
France  in  1857,  the  balance  of  trade  was  against 
that  country.  In  1858,  however,  the  experi- 
ment of  direct  coffee  exports  to  irance  has  not 
been  repeated  to  the  same  extent.  To  Holland 
and  Anstralia  the  ea^rts  were  extensive.  The 
following  table  gives  the  e^nnrts  of  the  ootifoe 
cropof  1857-'8: 

ExpoBTS  vsox  CxTLOir  VBOM  OoT.  1, 1857,  TO  Juin  24, 1868. 


London 

Liverpool 

Franoe 

Falmontii 

Botterdam 

Gibraltar 

Trieste 

Aofltraliak  

HeditoTranean 

Moolmetn 

Calcutta 

MaaritloB 

Hamburg 

Yariona  ooontriea. . 


Total. 


PUatotloa 

N«Uv« 

Ceflbe,  ewt. 

C?O^A#y  €W%% 

2eO,8M 

60,651 

8,089 

8,291 

8,671 

44,208 

\84a 

10,078 

29,749" 

8,826 

6,288 

8,292 

6,648 

1<807 

6,171 

8,486 

2,001 

1,780 

81 

88 

•  ■  •  • 

1,250 

•  •  •  ■ 

8,829 

•  •  •  • 

V28 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

183 

826,684 

186,282 

Total  ewt. 

820,816 

11,820 

47,874 

16,916 

88,076 

7,676 

6,050 

0,667 

8,781 

64 

1,260 

8,829 

1,129 

182 


462,916 


The  total  prodnoe  of  the  season  1857-8  is  es- 
timated at  860,000  cwt  plantation  cofEbe; 
165,000 cwt  native  coffee;  total^  525,000  cwt; 
showing  an  increase  npon  the  preceding  year  of 
14,000  cwt  in  the  native  coffee,  and  a  decrease 
of  4,000  cwt.  in  the  plantation  coffee. — Books 
on  Oeylon  have  been  published  by  Ejiox,  in 
1657,  new  edition,  1807;  by  Perceval,  in  1808; 
by  Oordiner,  in  1807;  by  Davy,  in  1821;  by 
Forbes,  in  1840;  by  Selkirk,  in  1844;  by 
Knighton,  in  1845;  byPridham,  in  1849;  by 
Sirr,  m  1850;  and  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  in  1857 
C^ Oeylon,  Past  and  Present^*).  Among  the 
varions  newspapers  published  in  Oeylon,  the 
"  Oeylon  Observer"  holds  a  prominent  position. 

OHABEBT,  J.  Xavdeb,  called  the  fire  king,  a 
Frenchman  who  excited  attention  in  London  in 
1829,  and  snbseqnently  in  New  York,  where  he 
still  resides,  by  swallowing  10  to  20  grains  of 
pho^horoS)  a  teaspoonM  of  prossic  add,  and 
also  exposing  himself  to  the  heat  of  an  oven, 
with  the  thermometer  standing  at  880^;  his 
pnlse  was  then  beating  168  in  a  minnte.  Ac» 
cording  to  his  statement,  the  antidote  which  he 
used  was  extremely  simple,  bnt  he  would  not 
sell  his  secret,  notwithstanding  the  tempting 
offers  made  to  him  by  London  physicians  who 
witnessed  his  experiments. 

OHABEBT,  JoflBFH  Bbbsabd^  marquis  ot,  a 


French  navigator  and  astronomer,  bom  in  Tou- 
lon, Feb.  28, 1724,  died  in  Paris,  Dec  1, 1805. 
He  was  an  enthasiastic  topographer,  and  planned 
and  executed  maps  of  the  shores  of  N.  America 
end  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  of  Greece. 
He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1741 ;  in  1758 
he  became  a  member  of  the  French  academy ;  in 
1781  he  was  made  commander  of  a  squadron; 
he  lost  his  sight  through  over  study  in  1800; 
and  in  1804  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  longitude.  He  was  an  accurate  observer, 
and  a  patient,  industrious,  and  persevering  hy  dro- 
grapher.  He  was  chieny  employed  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  Mediterranean.  One  of  his  princi- 
pal works  comprises  his  observations  on  the 
American  coast,  and  is  entitled  VoyagM  mir  lei 
edtei  de  VAmhiquB  SepterUrumaU^  Paris,  1758. 
A  pension  of  $600  was  conferred  by  Napoleon 
on  his  widow  in  1806. 

OHABLAIS,  one  of  the  8  provinces  of  the 
administrative  division  of  Annecy  in  Savoy, 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  bounded  N.  by  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  S.  by  the  province  of  Faucigny,  W. 
by  the  canton  of  Geneva,  and  E.  by  the  Yalais; 
area  856  sq.  m. ;  pop.  57,562.  The  country  is 
mountainous,  possesses  fertile  valleys,  with  rich 
pastures  and  fine  forests.  Oom,  wine,  and 
firnit,  especially  chestnuts  and  walnuts,  abound. 
The  pnncipal  articles  of  trade  are  grain; 
cattle,  cheese,  and  timber.  Building  stone  is 
extensively  exported  to  Geneva.  The  great 
Simplonroad  traverses  the  northern  part  of  liie 
province.  The  Romans  reared  horses  in  this 
province,  whence  its  name  (MaUiea  provindOy 
C<tbaUieu$  ager,  or  ChabUuium,  In  the  middle 
ages  it  formed  part  of  Burgundy.  In  the  lOtk 
centurv  it  was  given  by  the  German  emperor 
Oonrad  to  Humbert,  first  count  of  Savoy,  whose 
descendants  assumed,  in  the  14th  century,  the 
title  of  counts  of  Ohablais.  Afterward  united 
to  France,  and  forming  part  of  the  Leman  de- 
partment under  the  empire,  it  was  restored  to 
Savoy  in  1814^  and  became  one  of  the  neutral 
provinces  of  Sardinia.  The  chief  town  is  Thonon, 
where  the  governor  reades. 

0HABL18  (anc.  Odbliacfim\  a  canton  and 
small  town  in  the  French  department  of  Tonne, 
in  Ohampagne ;  pop.  of  tiie  canton,  which  is 
divided  into  14  communes,  8^879,  and  of  the 
town  2,700.  There  are  in  the  canton  2  manu- 
jhctories  of  silk,  2  of  earthenware,  a  tannery, 
and  8  mills.  The  principal  article  of  trade  is 
wine.  The  best  ^alities  are  those  of  Yalmur, 
Olos,  Yaudesir,  Bouguereau,  and  Mont  da 
Ifilieu.    (See  Bubouhdt  Winbs.) 

OHABOT,  Fbanqois,  a  French  terrorist,  bom 
in  1769,  died  April  5,  1794.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  cook,  became  a  Oapuchin  fnar,  was  ap- 
pointed grand  vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Blois,  and 
in  1791  was  sent  to  the  legislative  assembly. 
He  became  conspicuous  by  the  violence  of  nis 
democratio  zeal,  and  dedared  in  one  of  his 
speeches  that  ^  the  dtixen  Jesus  Ohrist  was  the 
first  saM-^ulotU.^^  Ohabot  was  the  first  to 
apply  to  weU-dressed  young  men  the  name  of 
muioadini;  in  his  perwai  and  dress  he  alEeoted 
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the  moit  extrsngnt  nerieei,  and  be  propond  tion  aguMl  Tkisn  wi  tbm  ooHiRak  of  fhe  ao- 

to  expd  from  Fmie»  all  penoot  except  thoie  edled  eodel  wv.    At  the  aege  of  Chios  hv 

wboie  beiide  were  imwatbed.    Atleogtfa,  hov-  rmml  ww  the  fink  to  enter  tiia  hstor,  \m  b^ 

ever,  he  lent  himeelf  to  themerhmationt  wbidi  eommg  inleted  and  dfaebM  vai  soon  aban- 

weie  wt  on  foot  hj  the  enemiee  of  the  rerohio  dooed;  be  alone  ratoed  to  aiTe  his  life,  and  fell 

tioiL    An  Aoftrian  banker  of  the  name  of  Fr^,  fighting.    HewaadielaeidrthegreiiAtbeiiiaD 

one  of  their  moat  actiyo  agenfei,  gained  him  generak.    Demoadienes  aaid  of  him  tiiat  he 

orer  by  giving  him  hie  nster  in  marriage  with  eonqnered  17  eitieai  took  70  tcbmIi^  made  >,Q00 

a   dowry  of  $40,000.     Chabot,  whoae  bead  prMooen*  and  enridied  die  treamy  of  Athens 

waa  turned  by  thiiaQddenlbftane,aooabeeame  with  110  talenta.     One  of  bis  ^totbegms.  for 

impUcatod  in  yarioos  ao^NcioiH  openitwiM|  and  wludi  be  waa  edebrated,  waa  that  an  tmiy  of 

was  finally  gniHoftined.  atagaledbyalioniaaapenortoananiifoflioiis 

CELABOT,  Pmum  ixB,  a  F^eneb  genersl,  ledbyaatag.    His  life  was  written  by  CKepoe. 

bom  toward  the  end  of  the  15th  eentnry,  died  CHAGHAPOT AS^  a  distriet  of  Pern,  in  the 

Jane  1,  154&    Descended  from   an   anient  province  of  Tmzillo,  deoartment  of  Libertid, 

fiunily  of  Poiton,  be  was   bronriit  up  with  en  the  frontier  of  Eeoaoor,  intemcted  hf  the 

Francis  I.    Having  bravely  defended  Maratalles  central  brancheaof  the  Andes,  and  by  therirer 

in  1624,  he  was  made  prisoner  at  Pavia  in  1635.  Ofaadhapqyas,  which  flows  N.  If.  tiuon^  the 

Appmnted  admiral  immediatcJy after  bk  release,  district  and  fiiOs  into  the  Maraflon.    The  length 

be  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1529  to  negotiate  the  rati-  and  breadth  of  the  district  are  respeetiTdylU 

ficatlon  of  the  treaty  of  Oambrai  by  Chaiiesy.  m. ;  pop.  abont  12,000.    The  moimtainoiis  le- 

Made  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Savoy  gions  are  extremely  coid  and  the  vaUeTS  exoes- 

in  1535,  he  effected  theconqnest  of  partof  that  mvely  hoi.     Wheat,  maize,  variooB  kinds  of 

country  and  of  Piedmont,  bat  was  censaredior  frmts  and  herbs,  sugar,  cocoa,  indigo,  are  pro- 

not  following  ap  lus  victory.    On  bis  retom  to  dnced,  and  cotton  and  tobacco  in  peenlitf  than- 

France  charges  of  frands  upon  the  national  trees-  dance.    Cattle,  borsea,  and  sheep  are  rearei 

nry  were  brought  aainst  him  by  the  constable  Weaving  of  cotton  is  also  a&vorite  ooeopstioiL 

of  MontmorencL     Found  guilty  and  imprison-  Few  vestiges  remain  of  the  former  minenl 

ed,  be  was  soon  afterwara  pudoned  ny  the  wealth  of  the  country.    There  are  bat  few 

^Dg  at  the  urcent  solicitation  of  the  duchess  mines,  and  only  one  gold  mine. — OHACHAfOTAS, 

d'£taropes,  ana  reinstated  in  bia  position  after  or  Bait  Juak  di  ul  Fboktesa,  the  capital,  is  & 

the  disgrace  of  MontmorencL   He  is  said  to  have  place  of  much  trade,  eq>eoisUy  in  iobacoo, 

been  the  first  to  suggest  the  project  of  colonizing  which  is  raised  in  great  quantities  in  the  m^ 

Canada.    A  collection  of  bis  letters  written  in  borbood.    It  is  situated  near  the  W.  dedirit^ 

1525  IB  in  the  imperial  library  of  Paris.     A  of  the  £.  Andes,  185  m.  N.  £.  of  TraxUlo^and 

monument,  dedicated  to  bim  by  his  son  L6onor  70  m.  £.  N.  K  from  Cazamarea.    Pop.  van- 

(the  same  who  during  Ids  governorship  of  Bur-  oosly  estimated  at  5,000  and  8,000. 

Sndy  refused  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  Charles  CHACO,  £l  Qrak,  an  eztemdve  renon  of 

'.,  to  enact  in  that  part  of  the  country  the  8outh  America,  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  oon^ 

horrors  of  the  St  Bartholomew  night),  is  now  tinent,  between  lat  18<^  and  28*"  &  and  long.  ^ 

in  the  Louvre.  and  68**  W.,  being  the  most  northern  of  the  ^ 

CHABRIAS,  an  Athenian  general,  killed  in  which  occupy  the  surface  of  theprorinoeB  of  U 

the  harbor  of  Chios  858  or  857  B.  C.    In  892  PliOji,  extending  on  the  R  of  the  Jomm 

he  succeeded  Iphicrates  in  the  command  o{  the  region  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Tsngoijy  m 

Athenian  forces  before  Corinth,  was  afterward  from  the  N.  boundary  of  the  republic  to  the 

sent  to  chastise  the  iEginetes  lor  depredations  coi^uence  of  the  Balado  with  the  Faranfi  oc- 

on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  assisted  Evagoraa  cupying  the  whole  tract  b^kween  these  2  riTers. 

in  Cyprus,  and  Acoris  in  Egypt,  against  the  TUs  immense  tract  of  country  covers  nearly  r 

Persians.    In  878  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  whole  Argentine  confederation,  or  an 

which  the  Athenians  sent  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  area  of  about  120,000  sq.  m.    The  mo^  ud* 

against  the  Lacediemonians^  under  Agesihuia,  portent  tributaries  of  the  Paraguay  which  tnt- 

on  which  occasion  he  saved  ids  troops  from  im-  verse  the  country  are  the  PUoomayo  «dcd&' 

pendinff  defeat  by  a  military  manoBUvre  re-  m^o.    The  attempts  at  navigating  the  fonaer 

nowned  in  antiquity,  commanding   them  to  river  have  failed,  owing  to  the  rspiditj  ot  iw 

await  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with  pointed  course  and  the  shallownees  of  its  wat^  ^ 

spear  and  shield,  restiug  on  one  knee.    In  876  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Bermqjo  htf  w^ 

he  won  an  important  victory  over  the  Laoedss-  proved  to  be  practicable,  at  least  ^^°CF^ 

monian  fleet  off  Nazoe.    The  Athenians  having  of  the  year.    The  dunate  is  extremelr  coia  m 

abandoned  the  alliance  of  Thebes,  he  defended  the  K  mountainous  regions,  but  ezcesaTel;  oo 

Corinth  against  Epaminondas.     A  few  years  in  the  low  valleys.   There  are  several  hakes'^ 

later  he  went  on  his  own  account  to  Egypt,  country,  and  the  soil  is  in  many  parts  of  ezti^- 

where  he  commanded  the  naval  forces  of  Tachos,  dlnaiy  fertility.    Palm  trees  of  enoriDons  s^ 

then  in  rebellion  against  the  Persians,  whose  orange,  meloD,  fig,  cotton,  cocoa,  ana  w 

cause,  however,  after   the   desertion  of  the  other  trees  abound.     Of  animals  are  lo 

Spartana,  he  gave  up  as  hopeless.    After  his  horses, oxen,  sheep, vicufias, ^^*"^*5i"®f'^',.^icj 

return  to  Athens,  he  took  part  in  the  ezpedi-  otters,  monkeys,  and  apes.    Of  birds  tnere 
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great  yariety ;  and  also  bees  yielding  wax  in  tarsns  ^  of  an  inoh ;  the  female  is  a  trifle  small- 

abondanoe.    The  country  is  destined  to  beoome  er.  The  variations  from  these  colors  are  slight, 

of  great  importance  in  South  America  as  soon  though  the  tips  of  the  feathers  get  considerably 

as  communications  are  thoroughly  established,  worn,  giving  a  brighter  appearance  to   the 

Little  is  known  at  present  concerning  the  num-  plumage  of  the  head,  back,  and  breast.    The 

ber  of  the  inhabitants.    They  are  mostly  roving  chaffinch  is  a  permanent  resident  in  Qreat 

Indiana,  including  the  Tobayas,  Guanines,  Pay-  Britain,  though  in  corresponding  latitudes  on 

aguases,  and  other  tribes.  the  continent  it  migrates  southward.   Its  notes 

CHADDA,  Chad,  Tohadda,  Tsad,  or  Bjb-  are  monotonous,  generally  twinh,  twinkj  re- 

NOOWB,  a  river  of  Guinea,  joining  the  Quorra  peated  8  or  4  times;  hence  its  provincial  name 

in  laL  7"*  47'  N.,  long.  7^  8'  £.    It  is  larger  than  of  twink ;  it  is  almost  constantly  heard  in  the 

the  Quorra  at  the  junction,  and  was  supposed  lanes  and  gardens  from  May  1  to  the  middle  of 

by  the  Landers  to  form  the  principal  outlet  for  June.    In  summer  they  live  chiefly  on  insects, 

the  waters  of  Lake  Tchad.    Vessels  can  ascend  vith  which  they  feed  their  young;  in  winter 

the  Quorra  and  Ghadda  from  the  gulf  of  Guinea  they  become  gregarious  and  frequent  the  fidds. 

to  the  town  of  Jacobah  on  the  latter  river,  farm-yards,  and  roads,  in  searcn  of  seeds  and 

(See  Benoowb.)  gr^in,  to  aid  the  digestion  of  whidi  thev  swal- 

OHi£RONEA,  a  town  of  Boeotia  on  the  low  smooth  particles  of  gravel.  Their  flight  is 
banks  of  the  Gephissua,  near  the  frontier  of  rapid,  with  frequent  und^tions;  on  the  ffround 
Phocis,  renowned  for  the  great  battle  in  which^  they  move  with  short  leaps.  The  nest  is  very 
Philip  of  Macedon  defeated  the  Athenians,  the^  neatly  constructed  of  moss,  lichens,  wool, 
Corinthians,  and  Thebans  (888  B.  0.).  This  feathers,  and  hair,  and  is  generally  of  such  a 
victory  was  won  chiefly  by  the  valor  of  Alex-  gray  color  as  to  be  seen  with  difficulty  in 
ander,  then  a  youth  of  18,  who  commanded  the  deft  of  the  lichen-covered  trees.  The 
the  left  wing  of  his  Other's  army,  and  broke  eggs  are  4  or  6  in  number,  about  i  of  an  inch 
the  sacred  band  of  the  Thebans  by  the  long,  of  a  purplish  white  or  pale  reddi^  gray 
weight  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  It  made  color,  with  a  few  spots  ana  lines  of  reddish 
Philip  master  of  Greece.  Another  battle  was  brown.  The  chaffinch  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
fought  here  (86  B.  C.),  and  won  by  Sylla,  over  miliar  birds^  and,  with  the  sparrows  and  bunt- 
the  army  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  under  ings^  in  the  winter  wiU  come  in  flocks  around 
Archdaus.  Some  remnants  of  the  ancient  the  doors  of  the  farm-houses.  They  prepare 
town  are  still  viable  at  the  village  of  Oapuma,  to  breed  in  April  and  hatdi  their  flrst  brood 
sach  as  a  theatre  on  the  mound  of  the  slaugh-  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  a  second  by  the  end 
tered  Thebans,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  broken  marble  of  July.  The  chaffinch  is  mudi  esteemed  in  Cier- 
lion.  many  as  a  song  bird,  and  from  its  beauty  it  is 

GHAJT.  the  dry  calyx  of  the  grasses  and  the  occasionally  seen  as  a  parlor  ornament  dse  where, 

grains.    The  name  is  dso  sometimes  applied  to  CHAGKES,  a  seaport  town  of  New  Gra- 

the  straw  out  into  short  lengths  for  mixing  nada,  at  the  mouth  of  Ohagres  river,  on  the 

with  meal,  Aw.,  to  make  what  is  called  chopped  N.  coast  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama.     It  is 

feed.    This  is  the  chaff  used  by  the  ancients  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  left  part  be- 

for  mixingwith  clay  in  the  manufjEioture  of  brick,  ing  called  the  American  town,  inhabitea  chiefly 

CHAFFINOH  (fringiOa  eodeU,  linn.),  one  by  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  the  right 

of  the  most  common  and  most  beautiful  of  the  part  the  old  Spanish  or  Indian   town,  with 

passerine  flimily,  and  a  native  of  Europe.    The  negroes,  haJf-breeds.    Mexicans,  Spanidi,  and 

color  of  the  bill  varies  according  to  the  season,  a   few  English.    Tne  former  is  composed  of 

from  a  blue  to  a  pale  reddish  brown  ;  the  wood  houses,  the  latter  mainly  of  huts  thatched 

eyes  are  hazd  '^  the  forehead  black ;  upper  part  with  palmeUo,  and  contains  an  old  church, 

of  the  head  and  hind  neck  grayish  blue ;  bade  The  harbor  is  difficult  of  entrance  and  very 

reddish  brown;  ibre  neck  and  breast  purpUsh  shdlow.    The  Panama  railroad,  across  the  isth- 

red  or  dull  pink;  rump  yeUowish  ffreen;  the  mus,  commences  at  Ajq>inwall,  about  8m.  N.  £. 

larger  wing  coverts  black,  the  secondary  tipped  of  Ghagres. 

with  white»  the  smaller  black  and  grayish  with  OHAGRES  BIYEB,  of  New  Granada,  rises 

white  spots ;  the  quill  feathers  white  at  the  about  80  m.  K.  £.  of  Panama,  flows  at  flrst  W., 

base  and  along   the  inner  margin ;  the  tail  tiien  K,  and  after  traversing  a  fertile  country 

brownish  black,  the  exterior  feather  obliquely  enters  the  Oaribbean  sea,  on  the  K.  coast  of  the 

marked  with  white,  induding  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama.    Navigation  is  rendered 

outer  web  and  tiie  terminal  third  of  the  inner,  difficult  by  the  great  rapidity  of  the  river  and 

the  next  dightlr  mar^ned  with  white  inter*  its  numerous  rapids. 

nally,  and  tipped  with  the  same  on  the  inner  CHATIJX>T,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris, 

web;  the  middle  feathers  brownish  gray,  black-  situated  beyond  the  Ohamps  £lys6es,  between 

ish  along  the  shafts.  Female  with  the  upper  part  the  avenue  of  Neuilly  and  the  river  Seine.    It 

of  the  head  and  the  back  light  grayish  orown ;  was  of  old  renowned  as  the  seat  of  a  convent; 

the  rump  yeUowish  green ;  the  breast  pale  yd-  it  is  now  important  as  a  manufacturing  place, 

lowish  gpray.    Toung  like  the  female,  with  the  OHAIN^  a  measure  of  length,  formed  of  links 

tdl  paler.    Length  of  the  male  6i  inches ;  ex-  of  iron  wire;  a  surveyor's  chain  having  100 

tent  of  wings  11^  indies;    bill  ^  an  inch;  links^  eadi  7.92  inches  in  length.    Engineers, 
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not  wbhSiig  to  obtain  areas  in  acret|  prdfar  to  aton  of  18M  and  1821  gained  for  Inm  eariy 

nae  ehainaof  60  or  lOOfeet  in  length,  with  linka  popolaH^.    He  afterward  diakinginfllied  hinh 

of  6  or  IS  iocheiL  adf  in  eriminal  trials,  wliere  he  was  eonsidered 

CHAIN  8H0T,  two  baDs  oonneeted  bj  a  aa  almost  without  a  riraL     Elected  to  the 

chain,  dhiefly  used  in  naval  battles  to  cot  down  chamber  of  depnties  bj  his  natire  city  in  1831, 

masts  and  "fl^j^  he  to<^  his  seat  among  the  moderate  memben 

CHAIK  BNAKE   {eor&neUa  getmld,  linn. ;  of  the  opposition,  and  gave  pecnliar  atteotioD 

genna  ophibohu^  Bd«  and  Gd«X  an  American  to  the  qoestions  of  copyright  and  indiiidQal 

species  first  described  bj  Oatesby  nnder  this  liber^.    One  of  the  interesting  trials  in  which 

name;  it  is  also   called  thnnder  snake,  and  he  was  engaged  in  1888  waa  in  reference  to 

king  snake.     It   has   been    arranged   nnder  Victor  Hngo's  drama,  L»  roi  ^amiue,  when  be 

different  genera,  bot  the  above  is  tlie  name  giv-  was  emplo^^  br  the  goyemment  to  sosUin  the 

en  to  it  bj  Dr.  Holbrook.    The  head  is  small,  soppreesion  of  die  druna,  and  in  wlrieh  he  had 

short,  and  rounded  at  the  snont;  the  nostrils  the  author  himself  and  OdUon  Barrot  as  sdrer- 

are  large,  and  open  laterallj;  the  eyes  small,  series.    A  member  of  the  ocMistitnentaflseinblx 

and  the  iris  dosl^ ;  the  neck  is  verj  little  con-  in  1848,  he  evinced  great  seal  in  his  oi^iositiofl 

tracted,  and  is  covered  above  with  small  smooth  to  the  doctrines  of  the  socialists,  with  a  ksniog 

scales:  the  bodv  is  elongated,  stoat,  with  large,  to  the  BonapartifltB.    His  sympathies  were  re- 

smootn,  6-sided  scales  above,  and  large  plates  warded  in  1867  bj  the  place  of  attomej-geoe- 

below;  the  tail  is  quite  short,  thick,  and  soon  yal  to  the  imperial  comt  of  Justice,  in  which 

tapers  to  a  homy  point    The  colors  of  this  capacity  be  appeared  as  prosecutor  agaiiufc  the 

very  handsome  snake  are  ringulariy  arranged;  Italians  implicated  in  the  att^npt  of  Feb.  14, 

the  around-work  of  the  whole  upper  surfSioe  is  1868,  upon  IS'imoleon  IIX. 

a  rich  shiniDg  black,  all  the  plates  about  the  OHALCEDOli,  or  CAurnxDCfSj  a  tovn  of 

h^d  being  marked  with  one  or  more  white  Asia  lOnor,  on  the  Bosporus,  opposite  CoDstan- 

rts ;  the  chin  and  throat  are  white,  most  of  tinople,  and  near  the  modem  town  of  Scntvl 
plates  being  margined  with  black ;  on  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Megsn^  675 
the  body  are  about  22  transverse  narrow  B.  0.,  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  then  by  the 
white  bars,  embracing  2  or  parts  cf  8  scales^  Athenians,  and  after  a  period  of  indepeadence, 
bifurcating  on  the  sides,  one  branch  going  to  the  fell  nnder  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Bitbpia. 
ring  in  front,  the  other  to  the  nng  behind,  Its  walls  were  destroyed  bj  Yalenfl,  end  it  is 
causing  a  nearly  continuous  waving  white  line  now  but  a  poor  village.  In  ecclesiastical  bistoir 
on  the  sides  from  the  neck  to  the  vent;  alter-  it  is  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the  4th  cBCumeni- 
nating  with  the  dorsal  bars  there  are  irregular  eal  council,  convoked  A.  D.451,  at  the  request  of 
white  blotches  reaching  to  the  abdomen,  which  the  emperor  Marcian,  to  condemn  the  faeres/  of 
is  shining  violet  black;  the  tul  has  4  or  6  Eutychesconcemingthe  two  natures  of  Chrt^t, 
transverse  rings.  In  a  spedmen  42  inches  and  to  counteract  tiie  bad  effect  of  the  vdmbt 
long,  the  head  measured  a  litUe  over  an  indi,  thorixed  assembly  held  at  Ephesus  in  449,  to 
the  Dody  86  inches,  and  the  tail  6  inches;  thev  which  the  title  of  JxUrodnium,  or  robber-^pod, 
attain  a  length  of  more  than  4  feet.  Tnough  has  commonly  been  applied,  liice  wasstfi^ 
fi>nd  of  moist  and  shady  places,  it  does  not  take  designated  as  the  place  of  meeting^  bnt  the 
to  the  water  or  to  trees ;  it  feeds  on  moles,  mice,  disturbances  created  there  by  the  partisans  of 
small  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  even  other  snakes.  Dioscoms,  who  had  presided  over  the  robber- 
It  is  found  from  New  York  to  Florida;  its  synod,  induced  the  emperor  to  select  some  ^ 
western  limit  is  not  positively  known.  The  nearer  his  capitaL  Acoordingly  680  l>is^^l^ 
abdominal  plates  are  about  216  in  number,  and  ohieily  from  tne  East,  assembled  in  the  chvrdi 
the  bifid  sub-caudal  scales  iW>m  40  to  60.  of  St.  EuphemiiL  at  Chalcedon,  OoL  8.   Fope 

0HAIN8.  a  place,  or  ledge,  built  on  the  out-  Leo  L,  afterward  called  the  Great,  presided  bj 

side  of  a  ship,  abreast  of  her  lower  rigging,  his  legates.    The  creeds  of  Nice  and  Goiutaob- 

and  projecting  from  her  side.     The  shrouds  nople  were  adopted  as  the  rule  of  iiuth;  ai^a^ 

are  brought   down  to  the  ontsides,  and  the  ter  a  prolonged  discussion  the  Za<f0o*atvm.^pA^ 

chains  thus  act  as  permanent  outriggers,  giving  Hnum,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  Eotyofa^i  m 

the  lower  rigging  a  wider  spread  than  it  could  Dioscoms,  in  fkvor  of  which  that  synod  baa 

otherwise  have,  and  affording  the  mast  a  firmer  pronounced,   was   condenmed.    The  bishopfi 

support    Chains  are  now  little  used  except  in  professed  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  tiro  na- 

large  men-of-war.— Chain  Platks  are  plates  tures  in  Christ,  and  declared  the  Virgin  JUi7 

or  rods  of  iron  fastened  to  the  ship's  side  under  truly  the  mother  of  God,  du^cting  their  decree 

the  chains,  and  led  up  the  outside  of  the  chains,  against  both  Nestorian  and  Monophysite  Q^ 

The  lower  dead-eyes  of  the  lower  riffging  and  trines.    Dioscoms  waa  deposed  in  the  foUov- 

backstays  are  fiutened  to  the  chain  JSa/qb,  and  ing  terms :  "  The  bishop  of  Rome,  tbroogh  o^ 

by  their  means  the  rigging  is  set  up.    Where  instrumentality  and  that  of  the  prtaen' <»!"*?2 

ships  have  no  proper  chains,  the  chain  plates  with  the  blessed  apostle  8t.  Peter,  who  is  i^ 

are  bolted  up  along  the  side.  foundation  of  the  church  and  of  the  Cfl^ouo 

CHAIX  D'EST  ANQE,  VioTOB  Chablm,  a  fidth,  has  deposed  Dioscoms  from  ev^igw 

French  advocate,  bom  in  Rheiras,  April  11,  both  episcopal  and  sacerdotal"    Fifteen  » 

1800.    An  able  defence  of  the  political  conspir-  sions  were  held,  in  which  60  disdpUnaiyoanoDB 
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were  promulgated,  among  whicH  was  the  oele-  OHALOHXHUITL  the  Indian  name  of  a 
brated  decree,  opposed  by  the  Roman  legates,  green-oolored  stone,  held  in  high  repnte  bj  the 
which  made  the  see  of  Constantinople  eqnal  in  ancient  Mexicans,  and  by  the  Indian  tribes  now 
priyileges  and  jurisdiction,  and  next  in  rank,  to  inhabiting  the  northern  and  western  portions  of 
that  of  Borne.  It  was  also  ordered  that  no  New  Mexico.  They  possess  the  art  of  fashion- 
bishop  should  take  money  for  ordination,  that  ing  it  into  ornaments,  as  beads  and  other  trin- 
no  ecdesiastio  should  undertake  the  adminis-  kets,  and  occasionally  use  it  in  trade,  valuing  it 
tration  of  the  temporal  matters  of  the  church,  more  highly  than  gold.  It  proves,  aocordins  to 
or  of  widows  and  orphans,  forsake  the  church  the  researches  of  Mr.  W.  r.  Blake,  who  has 
for  any  other  office,  go  before  a  lay  tribunal,  published  an  article  upon  it  in  the  ^'  American 
or  hold  more  than  one  benefice.  Bishops  were  Journal  of  Science  "  (March,  1868),  to  be  tur- 
forbidden  to  divide  their  provinces,  and  were  quois.    The  locality,  at  which  it  has  beeai  ob- 

gven  control  over  the  clergy  in  monasteries,  tained  from  remote  periods,  is  in  the  mountains 
eaoonesses  were  forbidden  to  be  appointed  called  Los  Oerrillos,  20  m.  S.  E.  from  Santa  Fe. 
under  the  age  of  40.  Differences  were  acQusted  A  quarry  of  extraordinary  extent  has  been  ex- 
between  the  sees  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  cavated  in  a  granular  light-colored  porphyry ; 
Kicomedia  and  Nice ;  and  Theodoret,  deposed  and  around  it  are  a  number  of  smaller  excava- 
nnder  the  emperor  Flavian,  was  restored  to  his  tions.  Mr.  Blake  describes  the  great  pit  as  ap- 
bishoprio.  These  decrees  were  confirmed  by  pearing,  from  the  top  of  the  difi^  '^  200  feet 
Leo,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  relating  to  in  depth,  and  800  or  more  in  width.'*  Pine 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  throughout  the  trees  more  than  100  years  old  are  growing 
Latin  church  the  oounol  has  always  been  held  upon  the  debris  in  the  bottom  and  about  the 
in  high  veneration.  sides.  These  excavations  were  evidently  made 
CHALCEDONY,  one  of  the  numerous  va-  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
rieties  of  the  quartz  family,  which  are  dis-  Spaniards,  though  the  Indians  still  continue  to 
tinguished  from  each  other,  not  by  difference  visit  the  locality  to  search  among  the  debris  for 
of  chemical  composition,  but  by  their  peculiar  more  crystals.  The  earliest  historians,  as  Ber- 
extemal  form,  markings,  and  colors.  The  nal  Diaz,  who  accompanied  Cortes,  and  others, 
peculiarities  of  chalcedony  consist  principally  make  mention  of  chaichihuitls  among  the  pres- 
m  its  mammillary,  botryoidal,  and  stalactitio  ents  made  by  Montezuma,  intended  especially 
shapes,  and  its  waxy  or  horny  lustre  and  tex*  for  the  Spanish  sovereign.  Mr.  Blake  proposes 
ture.  It  is  found  lining  cavities  in  trap,  and  that  the  name  be  retained  by  mineriJogiBts  for 
also  in  other  rocks,  being  arranged  in  con-  this  New  Mexican  variety  of  tnrquois.  The 
centric  layers,  predsely  as  if  its  particles  had  Indian  pronunciation  of  it  is  ohal-che-we-te. 
been  introduced  in  a  gaseous  or  fluid  form.  CHAJLCIDIUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who 
The  intermixture  of  opal  with  the  purely  flourished  probably  in  the  6th  century  A.  D. 
silicious  layers  proves  that  water  was  present  He  is  described  upon  tiie  manuscripts  of  his  work 
dmring  the  production  of  the  mineral  incrusta-  as  ffirclarimmtu,  and  these  vague  words  are  the 
tion.  By  the  variety  of  its  colors  and  the  high  only  allusions  which  we  have  to  his  life.  There 
lustre  it  acquires  by  polishing,  chalcedony  is  remains  from  him  a  Latin  translation  of  the  first 
much  esteemed  as  an  ornamental  stone,  though  part  of  the  ^'  Timeaus  *'  of  Plato,  with  a  learned 
its  great  hardness  renders  it  very  difficult  to  commentary.  This  work  is  dedicated  to  a 
work.  In  several  of  the  countries  of  Asia  it  is  certiun  Gaius,  who  has  been  by  some  regarded, 
oommon  to  find  articles  of  this  stone,  as  cups,  without  however  any  evidence  of  it,  as  ^e 
plates,  &c.,  of  the  most  exqnisito  workmanship,  archbishop  Gsius,  who  took  a  leading  part 
as  delicate  as  the  finest  ohinaware,  and  such  as  in  the  debates  or  the  council  of  Nice  m  826. 
would  never  be  attempted  by  any  of  the  more  Giraldi  and  Brucker  have  maintained  that 
civilized  nations.  Specimens  of  the  finest  tox-  Chalcidins  was  a  Christian,  Go^Jet  and  Mos- 
ture  and  most  delicate  shades  are  selected  for  heim,  that  he  was  a  pagan.  The  last  and  best 
these,  especially  such  as  are  more  or  less  edition  of  his  commentary  is  that  of  Fabriciu& 
white,  passing  into  transparent  and  brown,  attheendof  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
In  Europe  the  stone  is  worked  with  the  St  Hippolytus  (Hamburg,  1718). 
agates  at  Gberstein,  and  for  the  same  pur-  CHALCIS,  or  Neoropont,  the  largest  and 
poses  which  have  already  been  mentioned  most  important  city  ofEuboBa,  the  ancient  name 
under  Agatb.  Some  of  the  finest  known  sped-  for  the  island  of  Egtrpo,  lying  immediatelv  off 
mens  of  chalcedony  were  found  at  the  Tresavean  the  E.  shore  of  Bosotia,  now  livadia,  from  which 
copper  mine  in  Cornwall.  They  occurred  in  a  it  is  separated  only  by  the  narrow  straits  of  the 
sin^e  vug  or  cavity  in  the  mine,  and  none  Euripus,  which  is  evidently  the  orijrin  of  the  mod- 
others  were  found  like  them.  One  of  them,  em  name  Egripo.  The  city  and  fortress,  which 
described  as  resembling  the  anatomized  wing  of  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  important  of 
a  hargd  bat,  displ^ing  ite  bones  and  arteries,  is  andent  Greece,  is  atuated  at  the  very  narrowest 

Preserved  in  the  British  museum.   The  mineral  part  of  the  statdt,  which  is  formed   by  the 

(frequently  met  with  in  the  United  States,  and  crowding  forward   of  a  projecting    spur   Gl 

fa  particularly  abundant  where  metallic  veins  the  mountain  of  Karebaba,  on  Uie  mfunland, 

are  worked,  but  no  specimens  ot  extraordinary  and  the  corresponding  protrusion  of  a  rocky 

beauty  are  found.  promontory  on  the  isliuia  side.  Immediately  on 
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this  promoDlorTy  nd  nther  on  ito  lOQtlMrn  the  flqlpiuw  as  the  OfwiMn  €#  the  ngiai 
Terge,  stands  the  modern  town  and  port  of  whidi  was  the  abode  oi    the  snoeBton  of 
Cairtro,  its  walls  washed  by  the  tronUed  waters  Abraham,  thcsi  asaoonmnring  tribesndnstioB, 
of  thenarrow  strait,  throng  which  the  irregular  and  beside  as  a  caste  of  priests  or  astrdogitti. 
flax  and  reflux  ofthecoReat  is  eztremel J  turbo-  TheUr  Chasdim  (Ur  of  the  Ghaldees)  of  Abcs- 
leot  and  rapid.    Over  against  CfaaldSi  at  about  ham  was  eonsiderad  bj  manj  modem  erities  to 
8  m.  distance,  on  a  diagonal  line,  mnningnearij  hare  been  a  {rfaoe  in  Mesopotamia,  and  identical 
K.  K  and  6.  W^  is  a  steep  crsggy  promontoiy  with  the  castle  of  thessme  name,  mentioned  bf 
on  the  Boeotian  mainlan4  coosiderabl j  to  the  Ammianns  as  sitnated  between  KieibtB  sad  the 
8.  of  the    strait     This  is  andoabtedlj  the  Tigris.    This,  as  well  as  the  circomstanee  that 
^^rockj  Anlis"  of  the  clastic  writersi  on  which  Ghaldeana  are  mentioned   bj  Herodotus  tf 
was  pitched  the  Hellenic  camp  of  Agamemnon  sc^dieis  in  the  AsBynan  armv  of  Xerxee,  tod  by 
and  the  confederate  longs,  wnen  the  fleet  was  Xenophon,  in  the  hittory  ci  the  retreatof  the 
wind-boond  '*in  the  rennent  plaoea  of  Aolis,"  10,000,  as  a  free  and  warlike  people  in  the 
through  the  wtatli  of  the  ofllended  Diana,  nntil  Gardnchian  moontains,  made  it  appear  prob- 
she  should  be  i^ypessed  by  the  streams  of  virgin  aUe  to  the  same  critics  that  the  origiiitl  home 
gore,  polluting  the  paternal  hands  of  the  leader  of  thit  nation  was  amooff,  or  at  least  netTf  the 
Mthehost    This  promontory  sepemtes  bv  its  moontsins  of  Armenia,  whence  they  made  their 
rite  2  rocky  inlets ;  one  is  of  small  sise^  and  in-  incarsionS|  it  was  soppoeed  at  diflSBrent  poiodi^ 
conriderable  depth  of  water,  to  the  N. ;  bnt  the  into  the  nrin^boring  aoothem  coantnet,  sob- 
other,  to  the  S.,  ismnch  largo*,  and  is  still  called  doing  Babylon,  and  afterward  8yriiL   Gese- 
Yathy,  the  modem  oorraption  for  QaSvt  >A§ufift  >^na  sopposed  their  name  to  have  been  originsSir 
the  deep  harbor,  in  whichlav  moored  the  Greek  Card,  changed  into  that  of  C^ktud  sod  Ckaii, 
fleet,  the  lester  golf  or  basm  being  inadegnate  and  preserved  in  that  of  the  modem  Eoonh, 
to  contain  above  60  galleva.  aooorainff  to  the  inhabiting  the  region  of  the  ancient  OudoohL 
calcolationofStrabo.    OoL  jCartin  Leake,  who  Their  Bemitio  descent  seemed  to  be  proved  I7 
I«id  a  cursory  virit  to  these  interesting  locali-  the  langnage  called  after  them ;  so  Josephns 
ties,  found  that  the  strait  was  divided  into  2  represents  tiiem  as  descendants  of  Arphsiad, 
passages  of  unequal  width,  by  a  small  square  son  of  Shem,  the  latter  part  of  that  compond 
castle.    A  stone  bridge,  60  or  70  feet  in  length,  name  soj^KMrting  his  opinion.    But  the  bbtoi/ 
connects  the  Boeotian  shore  with  this  castle,  of  this  pec^le,  i^rticolariy  its  earlier  part,  is  in- 
A  wooden  bridge,  about  85  feet  long,  which  volvedm  great  obscuri^,  and  it  still  remains  to 
may  be  raised  at  both  ends,  for  the  purpose  be  seen  whether  the  discoveries  of  late  jesn 
of  admitting  the  passage  of  veetela.  communi-  made  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  NineTeh,  and 
oates  from   the   small  castle  to  tne  gate  of  8osa,  which  throw  a  new  light  upon  thissob- 
Castro,  which  is  in  a  tower  prcijeoting  from  ject^  and  the  results  of  whidii  are  now  spksar 
the  walls.    It  appears  that  the  round  tower  is  atically  arranged  in  George  BawliDton's  greit 
a  Venetian  work,  the  rest  ci  the  fortiflcations  waik  on  HerMOtos  (Lcmdon,  1858X  willdisa- 
Turkiah.    CoL  Leake  could  find  no  vestiges  of  pate  all  the  difliculties.    Nimrod.  the  mi^(7 
ancient  Glialcia,  except  a  few  fragments  of  hunter,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Gen- 
white  marble  in  ike  waUs  of  moaqoes  and  eais  as  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  BabjlonisT 
houses,  and  the  bust  of  a  statue  in  the  wall  of  which  is  afterward  styled  the  land  of  theChur 
a  house  in  the  fortress.    The  lion  of  8t  Mark  dees,  is  a  Hamite,  and  seems  to  have  ezteodsd 
remains  over  the  gates  of  Osstro,  many  of  the  his  conquest  northward,  at  least  acoordiog  to  sn 
better  houses  of  which  are  of  Venetian  construe*  almost  generaOy  adopted  explanation  of  the  pas* 
tion.  and  there  is  a  church  with  a  high  pointed  sage  which  speaks  of  him.    The  Greeks  otfna 
roof,  a  square  tower,  and   Gothic  wmdows,  Belus  as  the  founder  of  the  sameempire.  Nothing 
which  was  probably  built  by  the  same  people,  is  said  in  the  Bible  about  the  nation  to  vhicu 
as  they  were  in  slmost  constant  posseesion  of  the  belonged  Amraphel,  the  king  of  Shinar,  that  ^ 

Slaoe  for  8  centuries  preceding  its  capture  by  Babybnia,  who  fought  a  battle  in  Palestise  u 

Cohammed  II.  in  1470.  the  days  of  Abraham ;  and  a  chasm  of  Aboot  1' 

GHAIDEAwas  prm^erly  the  name  of  the  centuries  separates  the  first  mention  of  the  Chal- 

S.  W.  part  of  andent  Babylonia,  bordering  on  deans  in  connection  with  the  Ur  of  the  anoefitois 

the  KX  confines  of  Arabia.    80  it  is  mention-  of  the  patriarch,  from  tbdr  next  resppeariDoe 

ed  by  Ptolemy  the  geographer.     Strabo  also  in  scriptural  history,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  (e^ 

speaks  of  a  Chaldean  tribe  living  in  that  resion.  cept  their  being  mentioned  in  the  book  ^j^f. 

This  district  comprised  the  most  fertile  pudns  capturing  the  camels  of  the  patrisrdi  of  iii)] 

of  Babylonia,  made  wonderfully  productive  by  while  Babylonia,  which  appears  first  at  Um  saoe 

the  numberleas  canals  constructed  by  the  rulers  time  in  rdation  to  the  history  of  the  S^^^^i 

of  that  empire  for  defence,  commerce,  and  irri-  is  known,  from  the  testimony  of  the  <^T 

gtion.    But  commonly  the  name  is  applied  to  writers,  to  have  existed  during  this  vfi^ 

kbylonia  in  general,  designating  the  whole  of  period  as  a  highly  developed  state,  by  turns  cod- 

the  province,  sometimes  even  the  empire  of  that  quering  and  oonouered,  a  product  of  its  ^ 

name.    The  Hebrew  term,    probably  for  all  vanoed  industi^  oeing  also  mentioned  m  w 

these  meanings,  is  Chasdim,  or  land  of  the  history  and  book  of  Joshua.    A  '^^^j^ 

Chasdim  (Chaldeans).  The  latter  first  appear  in  sequence  of  these  dates  would  therefore  xtf  ▼« 
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been  the  oonolnslmi  that  Babylo&ia,haTiDg  been  this  myth  of  Oannes  a  oonflrmation  of  a 
founded  by  Niinrod  or  Belos,  be  theee  names  relation  of  Diodoms,  according  to  which  a 
identical  or  not,  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  colony  from  Egypt  headed  by  Belua,  the  son  of 
onltore,  might,  and  glory,  before  it  was  con-  Poseidon  and  Qbya,  carried  &e  science  of  their 
qnered  by  the  warlike  tribe  who  made  Babylon  land  over>the  sea,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
the  centre  of  greater  conquests,  power,  and  Babylonian  plains,  which  served  to  yindicate  the 
civilization,  **  the  beauty  of  the  Ohaldees^  excel-  claims  of  the  Egyptians  for  the  priority  of  their 
lency,"  as  it  is  called  in  Scripture,  the  Ohaldai-  astronomical  knowledge  over  that  of  their 
earum  gentium  eaput^  as  Puny  calls  it.  Thus  great  Asiatic  rivals ;  while  others  regarded  the 
the  history  of  this  nation,  as  masters  of  Baby-  Chaldeans  as  the  others  of  astronomy,  and  their 
Ionia,  would  be  dated  either  fh>m  the  year  country  as  the  focus  of  this  science,  whence  it 
747  B.  0.,  the  first  of  the  so-called  Ohaldean  era  spread  to  India,  Egypt,  and  the  West.  The  2d 
of  Nabonassar  in  ^e  astronomical  canon  of  and  8d  dynasties  of  the  86  postdiluvian  kings  of 
Ptolemy,  who  makes  him  the  first  of  a  series  Berosus  are  also  Ohaldean.  The  most  plausible 
of  19  princes  of  this  nation  who  ruled  the  way  of  reconciling  the  discrepancies  in  iJie  tes- 
great  city  after  the  fall  of  the  first  Assyrian  timony  of  the  ancients,  seemed  to  be  to  the 
empire,  or  from  the  reign  of  Kabopolassar,  who  critics  of  the  school  of  Gesenius,  whose  disser- 
in  idliance  with  Oyaxares,  king  of  the  Modes,  tation  on  the  Chaldeans  in  the  EncydopddU  cf 
broke  ^e  yoke,  and  oonquered  even  the  capi-  Ersch  and  Gruber  was  long  regarded  as  the 
tal  of  tihe  Assyrian  state,  thus  founding  the  m-  best  solution,  to  sum  up  the  history  of  the 
depeadenoeof  Babylonia,  and  its  predominance  Chaldeans  as  follows.  Their  first  home  is 
in  western  Asia,  which  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  either  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  or  some- 
80  vastly  extended.  But  this  conclusion  is  what  further  N.  in  those  of  the  Caucasus, 
weakened  by  the  circumstance  that  Babylon  is  or  further  S.  in  those  of  Koordistan,  their  scrip- 
known  to  have  been  already  the  seat,  in  the  tural  ancestor  being  either  Arphaxad,  son  of 
most  remote  periods  of  history,  of  a  system  of  Shem.  or  Chesed,  son  of  Nahor,  likewise  a 
religious  worship  and  science,  which  in  anti-  Shemite.  They  spread  over  Mesopotamia  and 
quity  was  generally  attributed  to  the  genius  and  make  incursions  into  Babylonia.  A  colony  of 
made  the  glorv  of  the  Chaldeans,  whose  name  them,  soon  after  tiie  foundation  of  Babylon, 
both  in  biblical  and  classical  antiquity  designates  establishes  the  influence  of  their  priest  caste  in 
not  only  the  nation,  but  also  the  peculiar  priest  that  state.  Like  Uie  Bn^imins  of  India,  they 
caste  devoted  to  the  sacred  science  of  astrology;  rule  the  public  worship,  and  through  it  the 
itbeingal8omentionedthatCalli8thenes,whoac-  laws  and  manners  of  the  Babylonians.  They 
oompanied  Alexander  onhis  expedition  to  Persia,  develop  art,  industry,  and  commerce,  but 
sent  Aristotle  a  collection  of  astronomical  obser-  above  all  the  science  of  astronomy  and  as- 
vations  made  by  the  Chaldeans  in  the  temple  of  trology.  They  occupy  the  highest  rank  in 
BelnSi  their  observatory,  during  a  period  of  no  the  state,  and  its  governors  or  viceroys,  in 
less  than  1,908  years.  It  is  moreover  shaken  the  period  of  subjection  to  Assyria,  are  chosen 
by  thecontentsof  thefiragmentsof  theBabylo-  from  their  body,  of  which  is  also  Nabonas> 
man  historian  Berosus,  preserved  in  Josephus,  sar,  who  heads  the  series  of  19  Chaldean 
Eusebius,  and  others^  which,  though  full  of  ex-  princes  mentioned  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy 
travagant  legends,  at  least  prove  a  very  ancient  (from  747  B.  C),  probably  vassals  of  the 
belief  that  &e  Chaldeans  were  the  earliest  or  Assyrian  empire.  One  of  these  princes  is 
among  the  earliest  organizers  of  Babylonian  Merodach  Baladan  (mentioned  also  under  this 
society.  Berosus  speaks  of  an  antediluvian  dy-  name  by  Berosus,  and  under  that  of  Mardok- 
nasty  of  Chaldean  kings,  the  first  of  whom  was  enipad  by  Ptolemy),  who,  in  the  time  of  8en- 
Alorus,  and  the  last  Xisnthros,  in  whose  time  nadierib,  sends  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  king 
happened  the  great  fiood,  the  description  of  of  Judi^  probably  with  the  object  of  forminjg 
which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  an  alliance  against  the  common  oppressor.  His 
deluge  of  Noah.  During  the  reign  of  the  8d  of  successor,  Belibus,  is  carried  away  as  captive 
tiiese  kings,  Oannes  (supposed  by  some  to  be  the  by  Bennacherib,  who  makes  his  own  son,  Esar^ 
Nebo  of  Scripture),  an  extraordinary  being,  half  haddon  (the  Ajsordan  of  Berosus),  viceroy  of 
man,  half  fish,  speiyring  with  a  human  voice^  Babylonia.  In  the  mean  time,  the  stock  of 
came  out  of  the  waves  of  the  Eiythnean  sea  to  the  Chaldean  nation  remidns  in  their  native 
teach  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aore  religion  and  mountains,  warlike,  fierce,  and  predatory.  Thev 
laws,  science,  art,  and  industry,  retiring  every  appear  as  plundering  invaders  in  the  book 
evening  into  the  sea  and  reappearing  every  mom-  of  Job,  and  at  a  late  period  as  Persian  soldiers 
ing.  l&and  his  successors  became  the  civilizers  in  the  history  of  Herodotus,  and  as  a  warlike 
of  the  people  of  Babylonia.  They  are  called  mountiUn  tribe  in  the  AneibaMB  of  Xenophon. 
Annedoti,  being  perhaps  allegoricsl  represent-  Strengthened  by  new  immigrations  of  this  war^ 
atives  of  7  chief  priests,  or  of  propitious  genii  like  people,  Nabopolassar,  the  Chaldean  vice- 
behoved  to  have  inspired  as  many  sacred  roy  <xf  Babylonia,  shakes  off  the  yoke  of  New 
hooka  of  wordiip  and  science.  These  were  Assyria,  destroys  Nineveh  with  Cyaxares,  and 
buried  by  Xisnthros  at  the  time  of  the  flood  thus  bcfoomes  the  founder  of  the  ChiUdean 
in  tiie  citv  of  the  sun,  Sippara,  where  they  were  empire,  now  properly  so  called,  whose  limits, 
afterward  found*    Some  critics  have  seen  in  might,  and  ^ory  are  vastiy  extended  by  hia 
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•on  Nebodhidnezzor,  who  leads  his  fieroe  of  Babylonk.  It  nunt,  however,  be  observed, 
armiM  and  the  ho^U  of  his  vassals  as  far  as  that  only  few  of  the  &et8  and  dates  collected  in 
Egjptf  or,  aooording  to  the  legend,  as  far  as  the  recentlj  published  dssaertatlons  can  be,  or 
the  pillars  of  Herooles,  peoples  his  provlnees  are  bj  the  learned  inqniren  themseWe^  n- 
with  nations  carried  into  captivity,  and  adorns  garded  even  as  definitely  asoertsined,  wMIe 
his  enlarged  capital  with  the  treasures  of  de-  most  of  the  oondunons  are  given  as  coDjeetara, 
stroyed  cities  and  temples,  with  palaces,  tem-  based  om  hypothetical  dedpherings,  often  inge- 
plea,  and  magnificent  gardens.  The  Chaldeans  nioos,  bnt  rarely  to  be  relied  on  with  oertsint^. 
are  now  the  nation  of  Babvlonia,  though  their  The  main  pdnts  are  tiiese :  About  tiie  yesr  8284 
priests  appear  beside  under  this  name  as  a  B.  0.  the  Oushite  inhabitants  of  southern  Bab- 
caste,  or  at  least  as  a  numerous  college,  similar  ylonia,  who  were  of  a  cognate  race  with  the 
to  that  of  the  magi  of  the  Medea,  aud  de-  primitive  settlers  both  of  i&abia  and  of  EUuo- 
voted  to  the  science  of  the  stars,  and  to  the  pia,  are  supposed  to  have  first  rnen  into  im- 


Berosostf 
thejes- 

her  hearti  ''I  am,  and  there  is  nothing  else  tablished  a  native  dynasty,  founding  an  empire, 

beside  me ;''  through  the  canals  constructed  whose  capitals  were  Hur,  suppoeed  to  be  the 

by  him,  as  well  as  those  by  the  queen  Nito-  scriptural  Ur,  now  Mugbeir ;  £recb,  now  Wsr- 

oris  (his  or  his  son>  wife),  she  becomes  ^'  the  ka,  or  Urka,  the  great  necropolis  ci  Bsbylonis; 

dtyof  merchaDts.'*    His  son,  Evil  Herodaeh,  is  Larsa,  the  scriptural  EUasar,  now  Soikereh; 

murdered  by  his  brother-in-law,  Kerigllsaar ;  the  and  Nipnr,  tiie  dty  of  Belu»,  now  Niffer.  Tbej 

son  and  successor  of  the  latter,  Laborosoarohod,  introduced  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies 

by  some  nobles,  who  place  upon  the  throne  in  ]daoe  of  the  elemental  reli^on  of  the  Magisn 

if aboned,  the  Labynetus  of  Herodotus,  the  last  Modes.     ^^In  connection  with  this  plaoetarj 

of  the  Ohsldean  kings.    Babylon,  ^  the  golden  adoration,  whereof  we  see  the  eariiest  traces  in 

city,"  enervated  by  luxury  and  extravagance,  the  temples  of  the  moon  at  Mugheir,  of  thesnn 

becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  warlike  Medee,  at  Senkereh,  and  of  Belns  and  Beltis  (or  Jojm- 

'^  who  do  not  re^ird  silver,  nor  delight  in  gold.*'  ter  and  Venus)  at  Niffer  and  Warka,  the  nOT^ 

The  "  bitter  and  hasty  "  nation  of  the  Ohal-  ments  of  the  stars  would  naturally  be  obserred 

deans  disappears  as  such,  and  its  name  is  pre-  and  registered,  astronomical  tables  would  be 

served  for  some  time  only  in  scattered  tribes,  formed,  and  a  chronological  system  foDoded 

and  its    glory  in  the  sdence  of  its   priests,  thereupon,  such  as  we  find  to  have  oootiaiied 

The  detennination  of  the  lunar  periods,  that  of  uninterrupted    to   the    days  of   CallistbeneB 

the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points,  a  more  pre-  and  Berosus.     A  system  of  picture-writing; 

dse  definition  of  the  solar  year,  the  division  of  which  aimed  at  the  oonmiunicaticm  of  ideas 

the  ecliptic  into  12  equal  parts,  that  of  the  day  through  the  rude  representation  of  natural  ob- 

into  hours,  the  signs,  names,  and  figures  of  the  Jects,  belonged,  as  it  would  seem,  not  only  to 

sodiao,  the  invention  of  the  dial,  are  among  the  the  tribes  who  descended  the  Nile  firom  Ethio- 

improvements  in  astronomy  attributed  to  the  pia,  but  to  those  alfo  who,  perh^M,  divo^ 

knowledge  of  the  Chaldeans.    In  their  religion,  noia  the  same  focus,  passed  eastward  to  the  va!- 

so  closelv  connected  with  their  science,  light  is  ley  o(  the  Euphrates.     In  the  further  derdop- 

the  chief  element,  and  the  San,  the  Moon,  Sat-  ment,  too,  of  the  systems  which  the  nrogress  d 

urn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  other  sodety  called  forth,  a  very  similar  graoation  nay 

Stan,  as  well  as  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  be  presumed  to  have  been  follow^  by  the  2  di* 

are  chief  objects  of  adoration,  worshipped  in  visions  <tf  the  Hamiteraoe,  the  origiDal  pictorea 

temples  with  sacrifices  and  festivals;  though  it  being  reduced  in  process  of  time  to  characten, 

may  be  hard  to  define  precisely  to  which  heaven-  for  the  convenience  of  sculpture,  sod  these 

ly  bodies  are  to  be  applied  the  names  of  Bel,  Gad,  characters  being  assigned  phonetic  valaes  whidi 

Kebo,  Merodach,  ifergal,  their  divinities  men-  corresponded  with  the  names  of  tbe  objeds 

tioned  in  Scriptur^  or  liiose  of  Sdambo,  Tur-  represented."    ^^  To  the  primitive  Hsmite  dj- 

rah,  Derlceto  and  Mylitta,  which  are  spoken  of  nasty,  which  is  represented,  probably,  in  ^ 

in  profane  writers.    Their  legends  speak  also  Bible  by  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Oash  andgrandsoo 

of  the  monsters  of  the  chaos,  of  Amorca,  or  of  Ham,  the  2  earliest  of  the  monumental  kin^^ 

nrimitive  night.    With  the  decline  of  Baby-  Urukh  and  Ilgi,  may  be  assigned.    According 

Ion  their   science  sinks,  and  Chaldeans   are  to  Berosus,  the  chronologicMd  limits  of  tbe  dr- 

afterward  known  among  Greeks  and  Romans  nasty  are  firom  2284  to  1976  B.  C,  and  the  dates 

onh-  as  astrologers,  magidans,  and  foretellers,  obtained  from  the  inscriptions  are  in  agreement 

and  as  such  despised,  and  finally  persecuted  by  with  this  calculation.    At  the  latter  date  thoe 

some  of  the  emperors. — ^A  brief  resumS  of  the  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  break  in  the 

results  obtained  from  the  researches  on  the  dis*  line,  the  royal  itoily  beuig  dispossessed  bj  the 

covered  cuneiform  inscriptions,  according  to  the  Chaldeans,  who  seem  to  nave  emigrated  firoo 

essays  of  George  and  Col.  Henry  Rawlinson,  will  Susiana  to  the  banks  of  the  Enphrates.''  J<^ 

not  only  complete  the  history  of  the  Chaldeans,  these  immigrant  Chaldean  Elamites  Cheae^ 

but  also  bring  before  the  reader  Uie  new  theory  laomer  may  have  been  tbe  leader,  vrbiie  i^' 

of  tbe  latest  critics  regarding  tlie  earliest  period  raphel  and  Ariocfa,  the  Hamite  kintge  of  ohi- 
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nar  and  EDiisar,  wlio  fought  nnder  his  banner  to  Palestine,  it  ia  abo  called  Babylonia.    The 

in  the  Syrian  war,  as  subordinate  chiefs,  and  Chaldee  is  bmwn  to  ns   only  throngh   the 

Tidal,  who  led  a  contingent  of  Median  Soy^a  writings  of  Jews,  every  trace  of  national  lit- 

belonging  to  the  old  population,  ma^  have  been  eratnre  in  this  hmgnage,  if  there  was  any 

the  local  goyemors  who  had  snbnutted  to  his  such,  having  disappeared.    The  history  of  the 

power  when  he  invaded  Ohaldea."    Oheder*  Babylonian  priest  Berosos,  of  which  fragments 

laomer  is  probably  the  Zudnr-mapnla  of  the  have  been  saved^  was  ori^nally  written  in 

inscriptions,  and  the  Elamite  founder  of  the  Greek.  Beside  a  few  words  in  Grenesis(zxzi.  47), 

2d  Hamite  dynasty  of  Babylon,  termed  Ghal-  and  Jeremiah  (x.  11),  we  have  in  the  Hebrew 

dean  by  Berosna,  whose  historical  dates  are  canon  several  chapters  of  Daniel  (from  ii.  4  to  viL 

in  the  main  confirmed  by  the  inscriptions.  98),  and  Ezra  (from  iv.  8  to  vi.  18,  and  vii.  fr^m 

Ismi-dagon,  who  reigned  about  1861  B.  0.,  ex-  12  to  26),  written  in  this  language;  and  of  works 

tended  the  Ohaldean  power  over  Assyria.    Me-  of  later  Jewish  writers,  the  dmerent  Ohaldaic 

rodach-namana  Tabont  1675  B.  0.)  is  the  first  translations  and  paraphrases  (Tarffumim)  of 

who  is  styled   King  of  Babylon.     ^*0n  the  various   parts  of  the  Bible^  the  2  Talmuds, 

subject  of  the  Arabian   dynasty  (1618-1278  and   some    more  modem  productions.     The 

B.  0.))  which,  according  to  Berosns,  succeeded  i^KXsryphal  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Mac* 

the  Ohaldean  on  the  Euphrates,  nothing  certain  cabeea,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war 

is  ascertained  from  the  monuments.    The  Ara-  by  Josephus,  are  also  supposed  to  have  been 

bians  formed  an  important  element  of  the  popu-  originally  written  in  Ohaldaic,  tiiis  idiom  having 

lation  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley  from  the  become  by  degrees  the  common  language  of  the 

earliest  times."    The  predc«ninance  of  Assyria  Jews  after  the  Babylonish  captivi^,  and  par« 

lasted  probably  from  127S  to  747  B.  0.    Dm>  ticularly  from  the  times  of  the  Maccabees.    Of 

ing  these  526  years  the  history  of  the  subor-  the  Targums.  that  of  Onkelos  (probably  writ- 

dinate  Babylonia  is,  with  few  exceptions,  a  ten  in  Babylonia  in  the  1st  century),  a  strict 

blank.    The  era  of  Nabonassar  (747  B.  0.),  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  distinguished 

which  has  no  historical  importance,  marks  the  by  the  purity  of  its  idiom,  snrpasdng  that  of 

date  of  a  great  revolution.    Of  the  successors  of  the  biblical  fragments;  that  of  Jonathan  bcoi 

Nabonassar.  Merodach  Baladan  was  conquered  Uriel,  a  paraphrase  of  the  historic  and  prophe- 

by  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  regained  his  king-  tic  books,  composed  in  the  1st  or  2d  century, 

dom,  and  was  agun  deprived  of  it  by  Senna-  and  the  Pseuao-Jonatham  and  Hierosolymitan 

cherib,  the  son  of  Sargon,  who  plundered  Baby-  paraphrases  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  much  later 

Ion,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  destroyed  79  date,  are  less  pure  and  valuable.    Of  tiie  Tid* 

cities  and  820  villages,  burned  the  palaces  of  the  muds  only  the  Gemaras  or  the  commentaries 

kings,  and  carried  off  the  skilled  workmen  and  are  composed  in  a  Ohaldaio  idiom,  which  is 

the  women.    Babylonia  was  then  governed  by  greatiy  corrupt,  chiefiy  in  that  of  Jerusalem,  and 

Asshnr-nadin  and  Belibus,  viceroys  of  the  A»-  requires  a  particular  stndy ;  while  the  shorter 

Syrian  monarch,  or  independent  kings,  until  and  elder  Mishna,  or  the  text,  is  Hebrew,  though 

Esar-haddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  united  the  with  Aramaic  features.    After  the  conquest  of 

2  thrones.    Babylonia  remained  in  suljeotion  to  Babylonia  by  the  Arabs  in  the  year  640,  the  use 

the  time  of  Nabopolassar  ^625  B.  0.),  who  re-  of  the  Ohaldee  language  gradually  ceased ;  and 

belled  against  Saracus,  the  last  king  of  Assyria,  it  is  now  spoken  only  in  a  few  mostiy  Ohristian 

and  with  whom  the  later  and  greater  Babylonian  communities  in  the  mountains  of  Koordistan. 

empire  commences,  which  flourishes  particularly  As  a  dialect  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Syriao 

nnder  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  by  its  avoidiog  diphthongs  and  the  vowel  o,  for 

and  ends  with  Nabonidus  and  his  son  Belshazzar  which  it  generally  has  d,  by  the  use  of  Dagesh 

(588  B.  0.).    The  most  remarkable  divinities  of  forte,  as  well  as  by  generally  accenting  the  last 

the  inscriptions,  whose  stellar  and  mythological  svUable,  and  a  less  defective  writing;    from 

character,  however,  can  hardly  be  traced  amid  the  Hebrew,  with  which  it  has  a  common  alpha- 

tbe  endless  confusion  of  names,  tities,  epithets,  bet,  by  broadness,  by  substituting  labial  to  hiss- 

and skps, areRaor  H,  Ann, Bil,  H6aor Hoa,Bil-  ing  sounds,  m  to  n  and  7,  d  to  v,  and  by  com* 

taorSeltis,  Iva,  San,  Sin,  Ninip,  Bel-Merodaoh,  parative  poverty  in  vowels.     In  forms  it  is 

Nergal,  Ishtar,  Nebo,  Allata,  Bel-Zirpu,  ^.  An  poorer  than  both  the  Hebrew  and  Syriaa    To 

attentive  comparison  of  the  different  theories  the  best  grammars  of  this  language  belong  those 

will  at  once  ^ow  that  many  questions  are  stUl  of  Buxtorl  Michaelia,  Harris  (^'  Elements  of  the 

to  be  solved,  and  many  objections  to  be  answer-  Ohaldiuo  Language,"   London,    1822),    Fnrst 

ed;  but  still  a  solution  may  be  hoped  for  that  (Leipsic,  1885),  Petermann  (1841),  Winer  (Leip- 

will  reconcile  all  difficulties.  sic,  1842),  and  Berthean  (GOttinsen,   1848). 

OHALDEE  LANGUAGE  is  the  eastern  dia-  The  great  dictionary  of  Nathan  bar  Jaohiel 

leot  of  the  Aramaic,  of  which  the  Syriac  is  the  of  Rome  {oi  the  11th  century),  entitied  Arueh^ 

westom,  and  which  forms  the  northern  brandi  and  enricned  with  additions  by  Mnssaphiah, 

of  the  Semitic  tongues,  the  Hebrew,  the  Ara-  has  been  published  in  a  more   modern  form 

bic,  and  some  other  minor  dialects  forming  the  by  Landau  (5  vols.  Prague,  1819  and  after), 

southern  branch*  As  the  language  of  Babylonia  Buxtorfs  Lano<fn  Chaidaicum  Talmudicum  et 

in  the  time  of  its  national  greatness,  whence  it  BtMinieum  (Basel,  1640),  is  founded  upon  it. 

was  brought  by  the  Jews  after  thdr  captivity  Lozzato's  Ohisb-Ger^  and   Geiger'a  Zehr-'  ^nd 
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Z6$d>u^  mr  Sk>raehs  dsr  Mmhna  (BreaUn,  often  embellished  with  scnlptnres  and  precioos 

1845),  are  valmiDie  oontributions.  stones.    St.  Ambrose  relates  that  in  periods  of 

OHALDBON,  an  English  measare  containing  distress  the  earlj  Ohriatians  sold  thdr  chalices 

86  bushels^  nsed  chiefly  in  the  measurement  of  to  aid  thepoor. 
coal.  OHALk,  an  earthy  mineral,  oonflostiiig  of  csr- 

OHALET  (G^r.  BenrMktUit  the  name  for  the  bonate  of  lime  of  friable  textorc^  easily  robbed 
log  hnti  in  Switzerland  in  wnich  the  herdsmen  to  a  irhite  powder.  It  oonstitates  xoSk  formft- 
redde.  The^  are  made  of  pine  logs,  notched  at  tiona  of  vast  extent,  being  seen  along  the  gbores 
the  extremities  so  as  to  fit  together  at  the  an-  of  the  North  sea  and  the  English  channel,  in 
flies  of  the  bnilding  where  they  cross.  The  roof  England  and  France,  towering  up  in  cli£&  some- 
fa  low  and  flat,  covered  with  stones  to  protect  it  times  1,000  feet  high,  that  dazzle  the  eye  in  the 
against  Uie  elements.  The  interior  has  scarce-  sunlisht  with  their  brilliant  whiteness.  It  is 
ly  any  thing  beyond  the  apparatna  of  the  dairy,  the  <malk  cliffs  of  England  that  gave  it  its  ong- 
inclnding  a  huge  kettle  for  heating  the  milk,  inal  name  of  Albion,  in  allnsion  to  its  white 
In  the  loft  above  is  a  store  of  straw  to  serve  shores.  The  rock  formation  of  which  chalk  is 
as  beds.  The  entrance  is  difficult,  the  ground  the  principal  member,  and  which  is  called  the 
outside  being  broken  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  and  cretaceons,  or  chalk  formation,  is  the  upper 
covered  with  heaps  of  mud  and  dung.  In  the  group  of  the  secondary  series.  It  is  traced 
8emmenthal  alone  there  are  about  10,000  chA-  across  the  continent  of  Europe  from  the  N.  of 
lets,  and  all  pastoral  Swiss  valleys  are  covered  Ireland  toward  the  S.  £.  to  the  Orimea,  a  dis- 
with  huts  of  the  kind  The  herdsman  who  tanceof  1,140  m.,  and  frt)m  the  S.  of  Sweden  to 
resides  in  ^<b  chAlet  has  to  collect  about  100  beyond  Bordeaux,  about  840  m.,  occnrriDf  in 
cows  twice  a  day,  to  look  aiter  stragglers,  and  patches  over  the  greater  part  of  the  indoded 
to  make  the  cheese,  which  is  the  principal  oo-  area.  It  gives  to  &e  topography  an  interesdng 
oupation  inside  the  ch^ets.  The  owners  of  variety  of  abrupt  clifllb  upon  tne  coasts  aod  rir- 
cattle  themselves  reside  also  in  chalets,  but  ers,  and  of  bold  hills  in  tne  interior,  into'sected 
they  are  of  a  superior  kind,  and  less  numerous,  in  every  direction  with  valleys  of  smooth  and 
Some  of  these  chAlets  of  uie  better  sort,  with  flowinfl  outline;  but  the  soil  it  prodaoesis  in 
their  delicious  mUk,  fresh  batter,  bread,  ind  general  too  calcareous  to  be  very  prodacdTe. 
cheese,  offer  delightful  retreats  to  the  weary  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  chalk  formstioa  in 
traveller. — ^Another  kind  of  chMet  is  a  shed  or  some  localities  is  the  occurrence  of  layers  of 
bam,  in  which  the  hay  is  kept  until  the  winter,  flint  nodules  in  the  rock,  horizontally  arraoged 
when  it  is  carried  over  the  snow  in  sledges  and  not  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  of  all 
down  to  the  villages  below.  shapes  and  sizes,  varying  from  an  inch  to  a 

OHALEUB  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  gulf  of  St  yard  in  circumference.     The  flints  frequent); 

Lawrence,  separates  Lower  Canada  ttom  New  appear  to  be  concretions  of  silidons  matt«r 

Brunswicx.    It  receives  the  Bestigouche  river  around  organic  substances,  as  parts  of  sheik, 

at  itsW.  extremity,  affords  excdientanchorafle,  sponges,  &c.,  into  the  most  minute  pores  of 

and  is  much  frequented  by  noackerel  fishers.    Its  which  the  silica  has   penetrated,  b^tifony 

navigation  is  everywhere  safe.    Length  from  preserving  their  peculiar  forma    The  chalk  it- 

E.  to  W.  90  m. ;  breadth  fiY>m  12  to  20  m.    A  self  is  in  ffreat  part  composed  of  finely  conusi- 

French  fleet  was  defeated  here  by  the  British,  nuted  shells  and- corals,  and  it  is  now  generally 

July,  1760.  understood  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same 

GU  ALFONT  ST.  GILES,  a  parish  of  Eng-  sources  as  the  fine  white  calcareons  mud  which 
land,  CO.  of  Bucks,  on  the  Great  Western  rail-  fills  the  bottoms  of  coral  lagoons,  and  the  inter- 
way;  pop.  1,228.  It  was  the  residence  of  Mil-  stices  of  its  structures.  This  proves  to  be 
ton  during  the  plague  in  1665,  and  the  place  entirely  of  animal  origin,  in  part  finelygronnd 
where  he  finished  "  Paradise  Lost"  In  a  ceme-  shells  and  corals,  and  partly  the  excrement 
tery  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  this  parish  lie  of  shell-fish,  and  of  certain  gregariona  fiabei^ 
the  remains  of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  which,  in  the  coral  regions  of  the  Pfleio£} 
Pennsylvania.        were  seen  by  Darwin  throu^  the  clear  vatcn, 

OHALGBOVE  FIELD,  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng-  browsing    quietly   in    great    numbers  npon 

land,  on  the  railwav  from  London  to  Glonces-  living   corals,  like   grazing  herds  of  gitftn- 

ter,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  nivorous  quadrupeda.    In  the  coral  reefe  oftibe 

parliamentary  forces  by  the  royal  troops  under  South  seas  Mr.  Dana  found  portions  of  these 

Prince  Bupert.    The  celebrated  John  Hampden  compact  and  solid  as  any  secondary  limefitooe, 

was  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle,  June  18,  and  parts  of  the  still  growing  structures  not^ 

1648.    A  monument  commemorating  this  event  be  uistinguished  from  iwrtions  of  the  cfaAj^ 

was  erected  in  1848,  and  inaugurated  on  the  rocks  of  the  cretaceous  formation.    The  v^ 

200th  anniversary  of  the  day.  of  this  geological  group  are  all  of  oceanic  m- 

OHALICE  (Lat  calix^  axsup),  the  vessel  con-  ihes,  but  of  extinct  spedes.    Several  spea^ 

taining  the  consecrated  wine  in  the  sacrament  found  in  it  in  Kew  Jersey  are  identical  with  wa» 

of  the  eucharist.    In  honor  of  its  sacred  pur-  of  the  same  formation  in  Europe;  ^^^r^^^ 

pose,  it  has  usually  been  made  of  as  costly  a  is  absent,  thoueh  the  other  strata  of  ^"'^^ 

substance  as  the  circumstances  of  a  church  per-  and  green  sand  are  recognized  as  those  w^ 

mitted — of  glassy  crystal,  silver,  or  gold-nrnd  else^ere  accompany  it— Chalk  is  emplojoa 
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for  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  easSlj  oonvert-  American  army  by  the  articles  of  war.  Any 
ed  into  lime,  in  which  state  it  forms  a  Taluable  officer  or  soldier  sending  a  challeDge  to  another 
fertilizer  as  well  as  cement  It  is  nsed  as  a  officer  or  soldier,  or  accepting  a  challenge  if 
marking  material,  and  also  for  polishing  metals  sent,  incurs  the  penalty,  if  a  commissioned  of- 
and  glass.  When  finely  ground,  and  purified  ficer,  of  being  cashiered ;  if  a  non-commission- 
by  washing  and  separatmff  its  harder  particles,  ed  officer  or  soldier,  of  suffering  corporal  pun- 
it  is  sold  by  the  name  of  whiting,  or  Spanish  ishment.  Any  officer,  who  knowingly  or  will- 
white.  The  flints  found  in  the  formation  were  in^y  suffers  any  person  whatsoever  to  go  forth 
once  much  used  in  England  in  the  manufacture  to  fight  a  duel,  is  punishable  as  a  challenger,  and 
of  glass.  In  medicine,  chalk,  when  tiioroughly  seconds  are  not  distinguished  from  principals, 
purified,  is  used  under  the  name  of  prepared  The  punishment  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  court- 
ohalk,  as  an  absorbent  in  diarrhosa;  it  is  also  martial,^  of  which  if  any  member  is  challenged 
an  antacid,  and  is  used  to  fbrnish  carbonic  acid  by  a  prisoner,  that  member  withdraws,  and  the 
gas;  it  is  also  a  dentifrice. — ^French  chalk  is  a  court  is  closed  to  determine  upon  the  relevancy 
pure  variety  of  steatite  or  talc,  used  by  tailors  or  validity  of  the  challenge.  If  the  challenge 
for  marking  doth,  and  also  mixed  with  cosmet-  is  disallowed,  the  member  resumes  his  seat — 
iosto  give  them  body. — ^Bkck  chalk  is  ava-  Challenfle  is  also  a  hunting  term,  used  of  hounds 
riety  m  bituminous  shale,  made  use  of  by  art-  or  beagles,  when,  at  first  finding  the  scent  of 
ists  for  drawing. — ^Red  chalk,  or  reddle,  is  an  their  game,  they  presentiy  onen  and  cry ;  the 
argillaceous  red  oxide  of  iron.  huntsmen  tnen  say  they  challenge. 

OHALELET,  Thomas,  a  preacher  in  the  so-  OHALMEBS,  Albxahdbb,  a  Scottish  biog- 

ciety  of  Friends,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  from  rapher  and  journaUst,  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Mardi 

England  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  29, 1759,  died  in  London,  Dec.  10, 1884.    The 

labored  among  the  Indians  at  Oonestoga,  near  work  on  which  his  celebrity  chiefly  rests  is  the 

the  Susquehanna,  and  died  in  Tortola  in  1741,  **  General  Biographical  Dictionary,'*  82  vols., 

while  engaged  in  spreading  his  doctrines  in  commenced  in  1812,  and  completed  in  1817.   He 

that  island.    He  commenced  the  foundation  of  also  published  annotated  editions  of  the  British 

the  library  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  Phil-  essayists,  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  the  English 

adelphia.    His  journal  and  a  collection  of  hk  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Oowper.    In  1820  he 

writings  were  published  in  that  city  in  1749,  published  an  abridgment  of  Johnson's  English 

and  in  New  York  in  1808.  dictionary.    During  his  long  literary  career  he 

CHALLENGK    This  word,  which  is  now,  edited  works   enough   to  form  a  moderate- 

exoept  in  a  legal  sense,  used  solely  to  imply  a  mod.  library.    Among  them  were  the  complete 

provocatory  sununons  to  mortal  combat,  seems  writings  of  Fielding,  J  ohnson,  Bolingbroke,  and 

originally  to  have  conveyed  within  itself  the  Gibbon,  beside  individual  biographies  too  nume- 

idea  of  an  appeal,  of  an  exception  taken,  or  a  rous  to  recount    At  different  periods  he  was 

daim  asserted,  and  a  disinclination  to  submit  editor  of  the  London  **  Homing  Herald,"  as- 

to  some  decision  or  arbitrament,  rendered  or  sociate  editor  of  the  ^* Morning  Chronicle,"  and 

about  to  be  rendered,  and  removal  of  the  sub-  frequent  contributor,  under  the  signature  of 

jeot  matter  of  dimute  to  some  other  court  or  **  Senex,"  to  the  *^  St  James's  Ohronicle,"  as  wdl 

tribunaL    Thus,  in  ancient  times,  the  duello  as  to  tiie  critical  and  analytical  reviews.   He  was 

was  never  the  mode  of  settiement  of  an  angry  a  man  of  exemplary  private  character.    The 

personal  dispute ;  but  it  was  the  trial  of  a  solemn  family  of  Ohahners  still  carry  on  an  extensiye 

cause,  before  the  actual  court  and  in  the  pres-  printing  business  at  Aberdeen, 

enoe  of  Qod,    The  challenger  took  exception  to  OELUiMEBS,  Gxobge,  an  English  historian, 

the  truth  of  the  allegation  made  against  him  bom  in  1742,  died  in  1825.    He  studied  law  at 

by  his  adversary  or  opponent,  and  removed  the  Aberdeen,  and  accompanied  an  unde  to  the 

aqjudication  of  the  cause,  by  appeal  of  chal-  Kortii  American  colonies,  where  he  settied  at 

len^  from  the  human  court  of  law,  before  Baltimore.    At  the  commencement  of  the  rev- 

which  it  was  pending,  to  the  divine  court  of-  olution,  he  returned  to  England.     He  wrote 

equity,  which  was  believed  directiy  to  interfere  "An  intimate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of 

in  the  event  of  wagers  by  battie,  and  to  give  Great  Britain."  and  ^*  Political  Annals  of  the 

the  strong  arm  and  the  sharp swoid to  the  right-  United  Colonies;"  also  a  historical  and  topo- 

eous  party.    (See  Appeal.)    Intheeamesense^  graphical  account  of  North  Britain  from  the 

when  a  Jury  is  challenged,  whether  by  the  array  most  ancient  times,  entiUed  "  Caledonia,"  the 

or  by  the  poll,  exception  is  taken  to  the  fiurness  lives  oi  De  Foe,  Buddiman,  Allan   Bamaay, 

of  the  impanelling  of  the  whole  jury,  or  to  the  Thomas  Paine,  and  several  others, 

partiality  of  the  individual  Juror;  and.  having  CHALMEBS,  Lionbl,  a  physidan  of  South 

taken  exception,  the  person  accused  by  his  chal-  Carolina,  and  writer  of  several  medical  worjks, 

lenge  removes  the  adjudication  of  his  cause  from  bora  at  Campbelltown^Scotiand,  in  1716,  died 

that  entire  jury,  or  from  that  individual  as  part  at  Charleston  m  1777.    Ue  emign^  from  Scot^ 

of  it,  to  some  other,  by  whom  he  believes  he  land  to  Christ  Church  parish,  S.  C,  but  soon 

can  have  a  Mr  trial,  which  he  denies  that  he  removed  to  Charleston,  where  he  practised  for 

can  as  it  is  at  present  constituted. — ^A  challenge  40  years. 

as  a  preliminary  to  a  duel  is  forbidden  by  the  CHALMEBS,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  di- 

laws  of  most  of  the  United  States^  and  in  the  vine^  bom  at  Anstrather,  in  Fifeahire,  March  17, 
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1780,  died  atlCorningridft,  near  Edinburgh,  Ifnj  pnlpitnnd  in  his  houMhold  Tiatationfl  whieh 
81, 1847.  Early  destined  to  the  charch,  he  was  was  new  to  his  parishioners.  Chm^d^ing  aeien- 
sent  at  the  aoe  of  13  to  the  nniversity  of  St.  tifie  and  literary  studies  with  the  same  udor  as 
Andrew's,  where  his  fSsvorite  studies  were  before,  and  contributing  to  the  "Ohristianln* 
mathematios,  ethics,  and  politicBl  economy,  atmotor"  and  tiie  ^^Eoleotio  Review,**  yet  sH 
In  his  19th  ^ear  he  received  a  preacher's  license  his  ihongfats  were  tempered  by  a  ^ep  acose  of 
in  the  Scottish  chnrch,  but  declined  to  assume  religion,  and  made  subservient  to  the  bi^iest 
a  pastorate,  and  spent  the  %  subsequent  winters  aims  of  lilia.  Having  before  beloi^g;ed  to  tiie 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  employed  in  teach«  **  moderate  **  party  in  the  Scottidi  chnieh,  he 
ing»  pursuing  a  wide  range  of  stady,  and  at*  now  ranked  with  the  ^  evuigelicsl "  party, 
tending  the  foctnres  of  Dngald  Stewart,  Robin*  which  was  in  the  minority,  and  his  pulpit  eio- 
son,  Pkyfair,  and  other  professors  in  the  uni-  quence  attracted  listeners  from  great  distances^ 
versity.  When  in  1808  he  wsa  ordained  and  made  him  fiunoua  through  the  south  of 
minister  of  Eilmany,  a  small  psrish  in  Fife-  Scotland.  In  1812  he  married ;  in  1818  his 
shire,  his  mind  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  anide  on  Ohristianity  appeared  in  the '^Encydo- 
study  of  natural  sdence  and  with  speculations  podia,"  and  was  immediately  r^mbliahed  in  a 
on  moral  and  social  questioDs.  Esteeming  a  separate  volume,  with  additions,  under  the  title 
day  or  two  each  week  amply  sufficient  for  the  of  the  **  Evidences  of  ChristiBnity;'*  and  dnr^ 
performance  of  all  official  clericsl  duties,  he  Ing  the  next  2  years  he  was  bu^y  engaged  in 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  iim»  to  science  organizing  his  paridi  into  Bible  and  misBionary 
and  scientific  distinction,  which  were  the  objects  societies^  with  a  view  to  provi^ng  not  only  for 
of  his  highest  interest  and  ambition.  He  varied  the  spiritual  but  also  for  the  intellectual  and 
his  professional  work  by  lecturing  upon  mathe-  economic  wants  of  every  individual  in  it^  He 
matics  and  chemistry  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  published  about  this  time  review  articles  on 
while  little  known  as  a  preacher  was  gaining  missions  and  on  Cuvier's  theory  of  the  eartiL 
reputation  as  an  enthusiastic  savant  by  the  un-  In  1816  he  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  ohaige 
wonted  eloquence  with  which  he  imbued  his  of  a  parish  in  Glsagow,  and  during  the  8  years 
scholastic  pralections.  Twice  he  soueht  in  vain  of  his  residence  in  that  city  he  eq}oyed  un- 
to exchange  clerical  for  professional  life,  by  be-  rivalled  renown  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Je&ey 
coming  a  can<Udate  for  the  chair  of  natural  phi-  likened  the  impression  proauced  by  his  sermons 
loeophy  at  St.  Andrew's  in  1804,  and  for  the  to  *^what  one  reads  of  as  the  effect  of  the  do- 
mathematical  chair  in  Edinburgh  in  1806.  His  quence  of  Demosthenes,"  and  Lockhart  wss 
first  effort  in  authorriiip  was  a  pamphlet  to  prove  equally  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration.  The 
thst  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  science  was  "Astronomical  Discourses,"  a  series  of  week- 
not  incompatible  with  ministerial  duties  and  day  lectures  on  the  connecd^Mi  between  the  dis> 
habits.  On  Napoleon's  menace  of  invading  coveries  of  astronomy  and  the  Christian  reve- 
England,  Chalmers  joined  a  corps  of  volunteers  lations,  were  published  in  1817,  and  rivaled 
not  only  as  chaphun  but  lieutenant  In  1808,  the  Waverley  novels  in  popularity.  Within  a 
npon  the  alarm  created  by  Napoleon's  decrees  year  nearlv  20,000  copies  of  them  were  aoid. 
against  British  commerce,  he  published  his  His  fame  had  meantime  extended  from  Scot- 
**lnquiry  into  the  Extent  imd  Stability  of  Na-  land  to  London,  where  he  preached  first  this 
tioniu  Ilesouroes,"  to  show  that  the  apprehen-  year.  In  a  time  of  high  politicsl  excitement 
sions  were  groundless,  and  thus  added  poBtical  all  parties  thronged  to  hear  him,  and  judges  so 
economy  to  the  sciences  hi  whidi  he  was  pro-  critical  as  Hazlitt^  Wilberforce,  Canning,  Robert 
fident  He  had  already  become  a  contributor  Hsll,  and  Foster,  could  onlyappland.  Panning 
to  the  *^  Edinburgh  Encydopssdia,"  and  tiie  was  moved  to  teare^  and  wllberforoe  writes  in 
article  on  Christianity  was  assigned  to  him.  It  his  diary :  ^*A11  the  world  is  wild  about  Dr.  Ohal- 
was  in  his  studies  while  preparing  this  article,  mere."  The  article  on  ^^  Pauperism,"  oontrib- 
amid  a  series  of  domestic  bereavements  and  a  uted  to  the  ^Edinburgh  Beview,"  immediate- 
long  and  severe  illness  in  1609,  whidi  brought  ly  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  and  the  tracts 
him  near  to  the  grave,  that  he  experienced  a  on  the  ^*  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Luge 
great  spiritual  diange.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  Towns,"  which  soon  followed,  indicate  what 
he  thought,  he  saw  the  goroel  of  Christ  in  its  was  then  the  direction  of  his  efforts.  It  was 
true  light,  and  he  emerge!  from  his  trials  with  his  aim  by  a  thorough  organization  to  revive  the 
deepened  views  of  the  duties  of  the  derioal  old  parochial  system  of  Scotland,  and  by  divi- 
offioe,declaring  that  the  history  of  Pascal-— who  ding  the  community  into  small  mau^peable 
after  a  youth  signalixed  by  profound  and  origi-  masses,  to  bring  every  member  of  it  directly 
nal  speculations  had  stopped  short  in  a  brilliant  under  educational  and  ecdesiasticsl  influences, 
career  of  discovery,  resigned  the  splendors  of  To  apply  his  scheme,  he  exchanged  the  Tron 
literary  reputation,  renounced  without  a  sigh  parish  for  the  neighboring  one  of  St.  Jofan'i^  in 
all  the  distinctions  which  are  conferred  upon  which  ontof2,000£unilies  there  were  more  than 

genius,  only  to  devote  every  talent  and  every  800  unconnected  with  any  Christian  church,  and 

our  to  the  defence  and  iUustration  of  tiie  gos-  a  countiess  number  of  untau^^t  diildren.    The 

pel — ^was   superior  to  all  Greek  and   to  all  entire  management  of  the  poor  in  that  parish 

Boman  fame.   The  pastor  of  Eilmany,  when  be  was  commitSed  into  his  hands  as  an  exp«rnnent, 

resumed  his  duties,  displayed  a  fervor  in  the  and  by  strict  parochial  oversigfat  the  entire  pan- 
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per  ezpenditare  was  reduced  in  4  yean  from  were  made  Buooefidiyely  to  the  dvil  ooorts  of 
£1,400  to  £280  per  annmn.  Every  street  and  Sootland  and  to  tiie  hoose  of  lordsi  and  the  re- 
lane  was  visited  periodically  by  his  agents  and  suit  was  that  the  veto  act  was  declared  to  be 
teachers  for  economical,  edncational,  and  relig-  contrary  to  the  laws  of  tiio  land.  It  was  affirm- 
ions  purposes.  In  the  great  labor  of  effecting  ed  by  Lords  Brougham  and  Oottenham  in  their 
this  parochial  arrangement,  Edward  Irving,  judgments  that  the  church  to  which  a  minister 
then  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  was  his  as-  was  nominated  had  no  legal  right  to  look  be- 
sistant  Dr.  Chalmers  had  never  ceased  to  as-  yond  his  qualifications  as  to  "•  life,  literature, 
pire  to  a  professorship  in  one  of  the  Scotch  and  morals."  Thus  the  law  of  the  church  and 
universities,  and  having  successfully  illustrated  that  of  the  civil  courts  were  at  war,  and  confii* 
his  reformatory  views  m  his  parish,  in  1828  he  sion  ensued.  The  crown  rebuked  and  threat* 
accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  ened  the  presbyteries  if  they  refused  to  ordain 
in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's.  In  this  office  vetoed  nominees,  and  the  churches  were  active 
he  remained  5  years,  and  its  literary  results  in  their  own  defence.  The  presbytery  of  Strath- 
were  his  *^  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  bogie  having  decided  by  a  vote  of  7  to  8  to  or- 
his  work  on  ^Political  Economy  in  connection  dam  a  nominee  where  an  overwhelming  migor^ 
with  the  Moral  Aspects  of  Society,"  which  were  ity  of  the  congregation,  dissented,  the  churches 
subsequently  published.  He  had  given  a  new  stopped  the  ordination  by  suspending  the  7 
intellectual  impulse  to  the  studies  in  his  depart-  ministers  who  formed  the  minority.  Then  the 
ment^  when  in  1828  he  was  transferred  from  civil  court  declared  the  suspension  null,  and  for- 
8t  Andrew's  to  the  wider  sphere  of  the  chair  of  bade  all  other  ministers  to  preach  in  their  par- 
theology  in  the  university  of  Edinbui^h,  where  i^es.  In  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  authority 
he  remained  during  the  next  16  vears.  He  car-  the  7  suspended  clergymen  proceeded  with  the 
ried  his  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  into  tiie  ordination,  and  in  opposition  to  dvil  injunction 
daas-room,  wnich  was  filled  not  with  students  Dr.  Chalmers  and  other  distinguished  ministers 
alone,  but  with  clergymen  of  every  church  and  preached  in  the  interdicted  parishes.  Collisions 
gentlemen  of  literary  and  scientinc  distinction,  became  frequent,  and  the  le^pslature  devising 
anxious  to  hear  qrstematic  theology  propound-  no  way  to  heal  the  breach,  a  disrnption  became 
ed  b^  S9  skilful  a  teacher.  In  1838  he  publish-  inevitable ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  general 
ed  his  Bridgewater  treatise  on  the  **  Adaptation  assembly.  May  18, 1848, 47^  dereymen,  folio w- 
of  Ezternal  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intedlec-  ed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  peo|uo  of  Scotland, 
tnalOon8titutionofMan;"inl8d8  he  delivered  withdrew  from  the  established  church,  and 
a  course  of  lectures  in  London  in  defence  of  constituted  themselves  into  the  *^  Free  Church 
church  establishments ;  and  after  a  short  virit  of  Scotland,"  electing  Dr.  Chalmers  for  their 
to  France,  began  an  arduous  tour  through  Scot-  first  moderator.  He  thus  necessarily  vacated 
land,  to  lecture  and  collect  funds  in  belialf  of  his  chair  in  the  Edinburgh  university,  and  the 
the  movement  which  he  had  initiated  of  so  in-  subsequent  4  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
creasing  the  number  of  churches  in  the  country,  effecting  the  organization  and  stability  of  the 
that  no  neighborhood,  nor  even  individual,  new  church,  in  performing  his  duties  as  princi- 
should  be  without  tiie  discipline  of  reli^on.  pal  of  the  Free  Church  coUege  which  had  been 
Honorsi,  snob  as  had  never  before  fallen  to  a  founded  by  its  adherents,  and  in  writing  for 
Scottish  ecdesiastic,  were  now  crowning  his  the  "  NorUi  British  Review,"  which  was  start- 
labors.  He  was  elected  feUow  of  the  royal  ed  under  his  superintendence.  Never  was  his 
society  of  Edinburgh,  corresponding  member  of  statesmanlike  and  indefatigable  character  more 
the  royal  institute  of  France,  and  in  1885  re*  conq[>icuou8ly  displayed  than  in  his  conduct  of 
ceived  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  univer-  the  movement  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the 
sity  of  Oxford.  He  had  become  the  acknowl-  Free  church,  and  of  the  proceedings  by  which 
edged  leader  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  that  church  was  securdy  established.  He  had 
churoh  of  Scotland,  and  in  1882,  when  that  but  jast  rotumed  from  I/>ndon,  which  he  had 
party  attained  the  majority,  he  had  received  the  visited  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  principal 
highest  honor  which  that  churoh  can  bestow,  statesmen  in  support  of  his  views  on  national 
by  being  appointed  moderator  of  the  general  education,  when  m  the  morning  he  was  found 
assembly.  In  1884  this  assembly,  under  the  dead  in  his  bed,  with  the  utmost  tranquillity  of 
audioes  of  the  ruling  party,  after  declaring  it  featuro  and  without  sign  of  pain  or  struggle, 
to  be  a  principle  of  the  dmrali  that  no  minister  Hie  collected  writings  of  Dr.  Chalmers  form 
shall  be  intruded  into  any  parish  contrary  to  84  large  12mo.  volumes,  and  in  them  all  the 
the  wiU  of  the  congregation,  passed  the  famous  problems  which  most  strongly  agitated  the 
"  veto  act,"  by  which  the  displeasure  of  a  ma-  public,  and  especially  the  religious  community, 
jority  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  bdng  com-  m  his  time  are  discussed.  They  embrace  also 
municants,  should  be  a  bar  to  the  settlement  of  lectures  and  commentaries  on  portions  of  the 
a  minister.  This  act  was  ddefly  the  work  of  Scriptures.  Tet  the  most  important  results 
Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  resistance  to  it  made  him  of  his  life  are  no\  contained  in  his  books,  but 
one  of  the  champioDS  of  a  violent  controversy  appear  rather  in  the  ardor  and  energy  which, 
in  the  Scottish  church,  and  finally  the  leader  of  whether  as  preacher  or  teacher,  he  com- 
a  large  secesdon  from  it.  Several  nominees  municated  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
having  been  r^eoted  by  parishioners,  appeda  taot^  and  in  the  important  sooid  and  ecde- 
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refonns  wliich  he  inaugurated.  Both  department  of  Hante-'^enne  (limoonn),  on 
as  a  preacher  and  thinker  he  dwelt  on  the  the  Tardondre,  16  m.  K.  W.  of  St  Tridz; 
hroadest  and  cardinal  viewB  of  things.  Many  pop.  2,200.  It  la  divided  hj  the  rirer  into  an 
of  his  eermons  were  sidd  to  oontain  not  more  npper  and  lower  town,  in  the  former  of  which 
than  one  or  two  ideas,  around  which  his  mind  are  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Ohabrol,  in  he- 
would  reyolye  as  on  a  pivot,  presenting  the  siting  which  Richard  C<Bur  de  Lion  wss  mor- 
same  object  in  a  series  of  new  and  beautifol  tal^  wounded  in  1109.  Near  it  is  the  yast 
forma.  He  always  retained  his  broad  Scotch  ruined  fortress  of  Montbrun. 
accent,  and  his  vehement  and  chivalrous  reeoln-  OHALTBiLUS,  HmnuoH  Kobftz,  professor 
tion  and  philosophic  temper  were  mingled  with  of  philoeophj  at  the  university  of  IQel  nnoe 
a  guileless  simplicity  and  a  profound  sympathy  1830,  bom  July  8, 17iKS,  at  P&ffrods,  in  Stxonj, 
with  the  habita  and  feelings  of  the  Scottish  graduated  in  1820  in  the  divinity  school  of 
poorer  classes.  Leipsic,  and  officiated  as  private  tescher  and 

OnALON-SUH-SAONE,  a  town  of  France,  professor  at  Vienna,  Meissen,  and  Dresden, 

department  of  Sa6ne  et  Loire  (Burgundy),  on  until  1880,  when,  chiefly  owing  to  the  repota- 

the  river  Sa6ne,  815  m.  S.  £.  of  Paris;  pop.  tion  estab&hed  for  him  by  his  work  ^On  the 

in  1866, 19,911.    The  town  is  very  ancient,  be*  Historical  Dev^opment   of  Specolative  Fhi- 

ing  the  Cabillonum  of  which  Gcssar  speaks  in  losophy,  from  Kant  to  Hegel ''  (Dresden,  1836), 

his  Commentaries.    It  was  pillaged    by  the  he  received  his  present  appointment  st  the 

Vandals,  the  Huns,  and  the  Saracens,  burned  in  university  of  KieL    He  has  since  published  a 

884  by  the  emperor  Lothaire  L,  suffered  severely  varie^  of  other  writings,  the  most  importint 

during  the  civil  wars  of  the  16th  century,  and  of  which  is  his  "  System  of  Speculative  Ethics" 

not  a  little  from  the  invasion  of  the  allies  in  (Leipric,  1850).  A  later  work,  entitled  ^'Philos* 

181i.    It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  ophy  and  Ohristianitv,''  appeared  in  1863. 

river  Sa6ne,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  stations  OHALTBEATE  (Gr.  voXu^,  steel,  and  ChaJ^ 

of  the  Paris-LyoDs-Marseilles  railroad.  hetj  a  Scythian  race  that  worked  in  iroo),  a 

GHALONS-SUB-MABNE,  a  city  of  France,  name  now  applied  to  waters  and  mediciiies 

on  the  river  Marne  (Champagne),  107  ul  £.  (^  which  contain  iron.     It  generally  exists  in 

Paris ;  pop.  in  1856, 16,551.  It  was  an  important  them  in  the  state  of  the  carbonate  of  the  prot- 

plaoe  when  the  Roipans  invaded  Oaul,  and  was  oxide,  which  is  soluble  so  long  as  an  excess 

known  as  Duro-Catalaunum.    Here  in  274  the  of  carbonic  acid  is  present ;  as  tiiis  is  given  o£t 

emperor  Aurelian  defeated  Tetricus,  his  com-  the  protoxide  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  oonverted 

petitor.    In  its  vicinity,  probably  between  the  into  an  insoluble  hydrated  sesqui-oxide,  whidi 

villages  of  La  Cheppe  and  Cuperly,  was  fought  Ms  down  as  a  yellow  oohreous  powder.  (Mj- 

in  451  the  tremendous  battle  in  which  the  Ro-  beate  waters  possess  a  styptic  taste,  and  ^re 

mans  under  Aetius,  the  Visigoths,  the  Burgun-  tiie  characteristic  reactions  indicative  of  the 

dians,  and  the  Franks  united  to  oppose  Attila.  presence  of  iron  by  the  addition  of  nntgallsmd 

During  the  middle  ages  it  nnmberea  60,000  in-  of  fenocyanuret  of  potasnum.    In  this  conntiy 

habitats.    Durinff  tiie  civil  wars  of  the  16th  springs  that  might  claim  this  name  are  t&J 

century,  it  burned  the  bulls  of  exoommunica-  common.     The  most  important  of  them  sr« 

tion  hurled  against  Henry  IV.  by  Popes  Greg-  those  of  Bedford  and  Brandy  wine  in  Penos^Iri- 

ory  XIV.  and  Clement  VIII.     Chylous  is  the  nia.    Arsenic  and  copper  are  found  in  Eorope 

seat  of  a  bishopric;  beside  a  college,  it  contains  in  the  sediment  of  cnalybe^^  springs.  Tb^ 

several  learned  institutions,  the  most  important  appear  to  do  no  harm,  on  account  of  the  antz- 

of  which  is  the  school  of  arts  and   trades,  dotal  properties  of  the  oxide  of  iron, 

where  450  pupils  are  muntained  at  the  expense  CHAM,  tiie  pseudonym  of  AmM^  de  Ko^ 

of  the  government.     There  are  factories  of  a  French  caricaturist,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  ^ 

coarse  woollen  stufb  and  cotton  hosiery.  1819,  who  adopted  the  name  Cham  (Hsin)  tf 

CHALOTAIS,  Louis  RxNt  db  Caradbuo  dx  one  of  the  8<ms  of  Noah,  his  fiither  b6ingK.de 

LA,  or  La  Chalotais,  attorney-general  at  the  No6  (Noah).    The  son  of  a  peer  of  France,  be 

parliament  of  Rennes,  bom  there  in  1701,  died  attended  the  polytechnic  school ;  but  fi>Ilovii« 

in  1785,  strack  the  first  blow  at  the  Jesuits  in  his  artistic  inclinations,  he  became  a  pnpil » 

IVanoe  by  publishing,  in  1761,  Le  compts  rendu  Delaroche  and  Charlet,  and  has  aoqaired  di^ 

dei  eanstitutiom  de»  JiauiU$.    In  1765  he  was  tinction  aa  a  caricaturist  by  his  ^^^^^ 

arrested  for  having,  in  common  with  other  mem-  humorous  ccmtributions  to  the  Paris  Chari^f^ 

bers  of  the  Breton  parliament,  refbsed  to  vote  and  by  the  pubUcation  of  several  books  of  ctfi- 

in  favor  of  some  financial  measures  of  the  gov-  oaturea                                                      . 

eroment.    The  persecution  to  which  he  was  CHAICA  (Gr.  vai»,  to  gape\  a  P^^ 

then  subjected  was  attributed  to  the  hostility  lameUibranchute  bivalves  of  tne  ftmily  ^ 

produced  by  his  action   against  the  Jesuits,  mida^  which  includes,  moreover,  ^  ^°?* 

while  in  prison  he  wrote  an  eloquent  and  monopUura  and  dt^nu,  all  distiogmshw ^ 

vindicatory  memoir,  and  in  the  absoice  of  inequivalve  shells,  one  of  which  ^  ^  ^'^  ?f 

writing  materials,  used  a  toothpick  as  a  pen,  other  1  tooth ;  the  foot  is  small,  as  ^^ 

and  soot  diluted  in  vinegar  and  sugared  water  corresponding  pedal  orifice.    Having  9  abdoo- 

as  ink.  tor  muscles,  they  belong  to  the  dimyaiy  groaP> 

CHALUS,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  and,  like  tiie  kindred  fiunilies  of  this  groop, 
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have  short  si^ons  and  are  marked  by  a  rimple  CHAMBERS,  an  K  oo.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on 

pallial  line.    Bj  linnaus,  Onvier,  and  De  Blain-  Qeorgia;  area,  775  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  28,960, 

yiUe,  the  genns  was  made  of  great  importance,  of  whom  11,158  were   slavee.     It  is  partly 

indading  many  sheUs  now  transferred  to  other  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Chattahoochee  river, 

fiunilies.    The  gisnt  dam,  tridaena  giga$y  was  and  intersected  by  the  Tdlapoosa.    Hie  sorfEuse 

one  of  these  (see  Clajc).  is  hilly,  and  most  of  the  land  productive,  hav- 

CHAMBERLAIN  (Fr.  chambeUan^  Lat  com-  ing  yielded,  in  1850,  17,442  bales  of  cotton, 

ararttM),  an  officer  attached  to  royal  coorts.  876,088  bushels  of  com,  166,075  of  sweet  pota- 

and  to  establishments  of  the  great.    The  word  toes,    and  118,962   of  oats.    There  were  41 

means  simpler  a  person  having  care  of  apart-  churches  in  the  county,  and  1,466  pupils  at- 

xnents,  and   in  its  early  acceptation  was  so  tending  public   schools.     Capital,    Chambers 

employed.    At  present  the  duties  of  the  office  Court  Mouse. 

are  nominal,  or  limited  to  such  easy  service  as  CHAMBERS,  Ephsaik,  an  English  oydo- 

attending  on  the  person  of  princes.    Formerly  psddist,  bom  at  Eeudal,  in  Westmoreland,  died 

the  office  had  so  many  perquisites  that  it  was  at  Islington,  May  15, 1740.    The  son  of  a  Pres- 

songht  by  individuals  of  noble  families,  and  byterian  freeholder,  he  received  a  commercial 

finally  became  one  of  the  grand  offices  of  the  eaucation,  and  formed  the  project  of  the  cydo- 

crown.    The  title  of  '* grand"  was  added  to  p»dia  which  bears  his  name  while  apprenticed 

distinguiBh  the  ehamberlains  of  sovereigns  from  to  a  globe-maker  in  Ijondon.    Bome  of  the  art!* 

those  of  lesser  dignitaries.    The  earliest  officer  cles  are  said  to  have  been  written  while  he 

of  this  rank  in  iVanoe  was  appointed  by  Louis  tended  his  master's  counter.    The  1st  edition  of 

Vu.     Thirtv-nine  chamberlains  followed   in  his  *^  Cydopsodia "  was  published  bysubscrip- 

BQCcession  tiU  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.,  when  tion  in  1728,  in  2  vols,  folio ;    the  2d  en- 

the  diffnily  was  suffered  to  lapse.    Napoleon  larged  edition  in  1738,  and  the  3d  in  the  fol- 

revived  the  office.    Formerly  the  chamberlain  lowing  year.    This  work  was  avowedly  the 

was  entitled  to  the  king's  cast-off  garments,  as  basis  of  the  more  extended  cyclopflddia  of  Rees. 

well  as  to  the  doaks  of  vassals  wno  came  to  and  was  early  translated  into  the  French  and 

pay  homage  to  the  sovereign.    The  office  of  Italian  lanffuagea, 

lordhigli  chamberlain  ranks  6th  in  honor  at  CHAMBE]^,Gbobob,  an  English  artist,  bom 
the  English  court,  there  being  also  a  lord  cham-  near  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy  at  Whitby,  in 
berlain  of  the  sovereign's  household,  with  nu-  Yorkshire,  died  in  London,  Oct.  28, 1840.  The 
merous  subordinates.  The  grand  chamber-  son  of  a  pDor  seaman,  at  the  age  of  10  years  he 
lains,  both  of  France  and  England,  assist  in  sailed  in  a  trading  vessd  as  cabin-boy,  and  was 
attiring  the  sovereign  for  the  ceremony  of  ooro-  soon  noted  among  his  messmates  for  his  rade 
nation.  The  chamberlain  of  the  household  sketches  of  ships  and  marine  views.  With  the 
enperintends  the  interior  of  the  palace,  appoints  determination  to  become  a  marine  painter,  he 
the  king's  chaplains  and  tradesmen,  and  is  also  left  the  service,  and  after  8  years'  private  prac- 
licenser  of  plays.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  tice,  during  whidi  he  supported  himself  as  a 
diamberlain  was  called  the  camerarius^  and  had  house-painter,  he  went  to  London,  and  was  em- 
charge  of  the  king's  treasure.  The  chamber-  ployed  by  Mr.  Homer  for  7  years  to  assbt  in 
luns  of  European  courts  wear  a  golden  key  as  preparing  the  panorama  of  London  esddbited 
the  symbol  of  their  office.     Various  munid-  in  the  Colosseum.  He  afterward  obtained  oom- 

Sities  have  an  officer  whom  they  style  cham-  missions  for  marine  sketches  from  many  dis- 
lain,  and  whose  duties  have  reference  to  the  tinguished  persons,  and  painted tiie " Openingof 
records  or  accounts  of  the  body  to  which  they  New  London  Bridge "  for  King  William  iV., 
are  attached.  and  a  view  of  *^  Greenwich  Hospital"  for  Queen 
CHAMBERLATNE,  Edwabd,  an  EnsUah  Adeldde.  His  appointment  as  marine  painter 
sdiolar,  bom  at  Odington  in  Gloucestershire,  to  their  mi^esties  had  opened  to  him  a  way  to 
in  1616,  died  at  Chels^  a  suburb  of  London,  fame  and  fortune,  when  his  ddicate  physical 
in  1703.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  made  the  constitution  fdled  him.  His  works,  several  of 
tour  of  Europe  during  the  dvil  wars.  In  1679  which  are  naval  battle-scenes,  are  highly  valued. 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Henry,  duke  of  Graf-  CHAMBERS,  Sm  Whjjam,  an  English  archi- 
ton,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  H.,  and  afterward  tect,  bom  of  a  British  familv  at  Stockholm,  in 
to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  Sweden,  in  1726,  died  in  London,  March  8, 1796. 
of  Queen  Anne.  He  is  best  known  by  his  He  was  educated  at  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
"  Anffliffi  NotitiiB,  or  the  Present  State  of  Eng-  while  very  young  went  as  superoaivo  to  the 
land,''  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  East  Indies,  resided  for  some  time  in  China,  and 
1667;  Macaulay  in  his  history  makes  frequent  brought  back  many  drawings  of  Chinese  build- 
references  to  this  book.  ings  and  costume,  which  were  afterward  pub- 
CHAMBBRLEN,  Hira%  an  En^iah  phy-  lished.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  the  studv 
sidan,  born  in  1664^  died  June  17,  1y28,  was  a  of  architecture,  and  on  returning  from  travels 
graduate  of  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  his  in  France  and  Itdy  was  appointed  drawing 
d^ree  of  M.D.  in  1690.  The  invention  of  an  master  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward  Greorge 
obstetric  forceps  is  commonly  attributed  to  him,  HL  He  laid  out  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew  in 
although  his  utther.  Dr.  Paul  Chamberlen,  is  the  Chinese  style,  and  btilt  l£e  villa  of  the  earl 
believed  to  have  been  tiie  real  inventor.  of  Besborongh  at  Roehampton,  in  the  Italiaa 

VOJ^  IV.- 
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bnrgii,  uid  houses  for  Lord  Helboome  and  the  man  in  the  BrUith  dominioDa.*'  It  immediatelj 

earl  of  Qower,  at  Whitehall  and  in  Piooadillj.  atUdned  a  <aroiikitio&  of  over  60,000,  wlieroapoa 

Hia  maaterpieoe  was  Somerset  hoose  inLoodon,  the  brothers  united  their  plaoes  of  bonnsH  into 

which  he  rebuilt  in  1775.    He  published  in  one  establishment.    Thia  Jonmal  has  renuused 

1759-*68  a  '*  Treatise  on  Oivil  Arohiteotnrew"  till  the  present  time  one  or  the  most  widel/oD^ 

which  has  been  several  times  reprinted;  m  onlated  of  British  periodicals*  In  1884theli«aii& 

17in3,  a  *' Dissertation  on  Oriental  Qardening.**  Chambers  becan  the  nnblication  of  a  eeriet  d 

— KovtAQVj   grandson  of  the  preceding,  an  historical  and  acientino  treatises,  written  in  a 

Endiish  lawyer  and  statesman,  Wnat  Hert-  popular  style,  undo:  the  title  of  ^Information 

ford,  in  Huntingdonshfarei  in  1800.    He  was  ibr  the  People,'*  the  average  aale  of  the  nomben 

educated  at  the  military  college  at  Sandhurst,  of  which  was  over  100,000  copies.    They  were 

and  served  as  an  officer  in  the  army  from  followed  by  a  '*  Oyclopsadia  of  £n(^  liter- 

1815   to   1818,  when  he  retired   upon  half  atnre,'' at  once  historical  and  biogra^uosl,  with 


he  was  elected  member  for  Greenwich  after  ^* Papers  for  the  People;**  "¥iHOBllany;"*'B» 

'Vice-Admiral  Dundaa  assumed  the  Mediterra-  poritoiroflnstructiveandEntertsimogl^vctB;*' 

nean  oonunand.  and  otLer  collections,  all  of  which  were  in  a 

GHAMBERS,  Wizxiam  asd  Bobxrt,  Scotch  ohe«>  form  and  widely  read.  Gbambers^s  '^Ed- 

C'  Miers  and  authors,  the  editors  of  ^  Cham-  ncational  Oourae,'*  which  has  been  completedbjr 

's  Journal,"  and  of  many  works  of  a  popular  degrees,  includes  works  in  almost  every  brandi 

and  instructive  diaraoter,  are  nativea  of  reebles^  of  knowledge,  and  covers  the  entire  gronpd 

a  small  town  on  the  Tweed,  where  WiDiam  was  from  first  lessons  to  aooompliabed  scholsnfai^ 

bom  in  1800,  and  his  brotner  Robert  in  18(KI.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  has  devoted  mnch  stUa- 

Thrown  in  boyhood,  after  receiving  the  educa-  tion  to  literary  and  scientific  punoits,  and  amoog 

tion  which  the  schools  of  Peebles  ftunished,  hislaterproductioDsare  the^^IifeaiidWoriaa 

upon  their  own  resources,  WiUiam  waa  appren-  Bums,*^  4  volumes  of  ^^ Essays,''  and  ahandfloiM 

ttoed  to  an  Edinbur^  printer,  while  Robert^  volume  entitled  ^Ancient  Sea  MsipM,  as  inai> 

iUling  to  get  the  coU^ate  education  which  he  trative  <^  Changes  of  the  Relative  LeT«l  of 

haddeidred,  entered  upon  the  career  of  book-  the  Sea  and  Land."    To  him  also  has  beai 

seller  on  his  own  account.    Until  1883  the  attributed  the  authorship  of  the  ^^Yesdgesof 

brothers  conducted  separate  establishments,  and  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  a  work  n- 

their  struggles  during  the  period  when  the  yet  markable  for  the  force  with  wluch  it  advocattf 

anonymous  Waverley  novels,  the  criticisms  of  the  so-called  development  theory.  Mr.  WiOiam 

Jeffrey,  and  the  sketches  of  Christopher  North  Chambers  has  contributed  numerous  esMjs  to 

were  distinguishing  Edinburgh  as  a  literary  tiie  ^^  Journal,"  haa  given  his  inq>resBioDa  of  a 

center,  are  eminent  examples  of  energy  and  tour  in  the  United  States  in  a  wotk  entitled 

diliffence.    William  eked  out*  the  profits  of  a  ^  Things  as  the  v  are  in  Ammca,"  and  has  bjm 

amiul  trade  by  working  at  case  and  press  him-  publishedawoikon'^ImprovedDwelling-lKxuM 

self;  and  in  1880  published  his  ^' Book  of  Scot*  Ibrthe  Humbler  and  other  Classes  in  Oitka.' 

land,'*  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  account  The  publishing  house  of  the  Messrs.  Ghamben 

of  tiie  usages  and  institutions,  the  schools^  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Sootland,  and  employ* 

social  system,  and  religious  and  civil  organiza-  nearly  200persons. 
tion  of  that  country.  Meantime  Robert,  sharing       CHAMBEBSBURG,  a  thriving  borough  tfd 

in  the  enthusiasm  which  was  then  introdudng  capital  of  Franklin  co.,  Penn. ;  pc^.  about  6,00a 

the  national  element  so  largely  into  Scottish  It  is    pleasantiy  situated  on  ConeoocheagM 

literature,  had  published  in  1824  his  ^  Traditions  creek,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  OomberiaiMl 

of  Edinburgh."  an  authentic,  detailed,  and  amu§-  Valley  with  the  Franklin  raihroad.    <^«^^ 

ing  account  of  the  old  memories  and  associations  pike  roads  connect  it  with  Baltimore,  Finf 

wnh  which  the  various  localities  of  that  capital  burg,  and  Philadelphia,  and  it  also  coimnnoh 

are  rich.   It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  cates  by  railroad  wiUi  Philadelphia,  HiR» 

who  had   communicated  to  him  interesting  burg^  m.    The  houses  are  mostly  of  bnckv 

materials  for  it    This  was  rapidly  Mowed  by  stone,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  tovB 

his  *« Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,"  ''Picture  is   neat  and   comfortable.    The  sorrooodiog 

of  Scotland,"  "History  of  the  Rebellion  of  country,  which  forms  part  of  the  great  ]ai»- 

1745-'46."  "  Life  of  James  L,"  and  8  vols,  of  stone  valley  et  the  S.  E.  base  of  the  Blue  moim- 

''  Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs."    In  1829  the  tains,  is  populous  and  highly  cultivated.  TMO 

brothers  united  their  efforts  in  preparing  the  are  manufactories  of  cotton,  wool,  floor,  pap^Ti 

** Gazetteer  of  Scotland,"  published  in  188%  andiron.  ,   ^ 

which  waa  written  for  the  most  part  by  them       CHAMBERTIN,     a    famous  ^J*"^" 

in  the  brief  intervals  of  business.    In  1882  ap-  France,    department   of  C6te  c^'^V/ 'vn 

peered  the  first  number  of  tiie  ^'Edinburi^  mUes  N.  E.  of  Beaune.    It  is  shoot  16  orxu 

Journal,"  designed  "  to  supply  intellectnal  food  acres  in  extent,  divided  among  sevexsl  p- 

of  the  best  kind,  and  in  such  a  form  and  at  such  prietors;  its  yearly  produce^  atan  average,  <»• 
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not  exceed  150  pipes  of  red  -wine,  wbkli  ranlcB  orown  hj  Lotds  XII.,  and  torn  down  by  IVan* 

among  the  first  growths  of  Burgnndy,  ois  I.  to  make  way  for  the  present  magnifioent 

0HAMB£BT,  or  Satot  EbOfeb,  the  most  stnictnre,  which  was  commenced  in  1526,  after 

level  and  fertile  part  of  Savoy,  an  administrar  designs  by  Primaticoio.    For  12  years  Fnauaa 

live  division  of  Sardinia,  and  one  of  the  7  j^rov*  prosecuted  the  work  with  great  vigor,  and  died 

inces  into  which  the  duchy  of  Savoy  is  divided,  leaving  it  unfinished  and  his  freasnry  half  empty* 

contains 4  districts,  viz.:  It  was  continued  with  less  activity  by  jgenry 

▲Nis«4.n«      P«fi.  ^'t  Charles  IX.,  Henr^  III.,  Louis  XTTI.,  and 

Chamb«ry es4        168,468  Louis  XIY.,  but  the  original  plans  were  never 

Uppjar  BaToy ,.  MT         60,8g  carried  out.    The  style  of  architecture,  which 

^SSSSiiiV.V.V;;.V.V.V.V.V.;  w         SS  ™"*^  ^^  transition  from  the  fortified  castle 

to  the  Italian  palace,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 

'^^^ ^^        ^^^  prevailing  taste  of  the  16th  century,  and  though 

— OHAMsfiBY,  the  capital  of  the  above-described  fantastic  in  some  details,  is,  on  the  whole,  grand 
division  and  province,  and  of  the  whole  duchy  and  imposing.  The  material  is  a  very  dark 
of  Savoy,  and  the  most  important  town  in  stone.  From  a  solid  basement,  flanked  by  6 
Savoy,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  round  towers,  each  60  feet  in  diameter,  rise  clufr> 
banks  of  the  Leysse  and  the  Albane,  affluents  of  ters  of  pyramids,  cones,  and  turrets,  with  a  large 
the  lake  of  Bourget,  on  the  Victor  Emanuel  central  tower  crowned  with  abeautifiil  lantera, 
railway  from  St  Innocent  to  Aiz  and  SuJean  on  which  is  a  stone  figure  6  feet  high  of  the  lily 
de  Hanrienne,  connecting  Turin  with  Geneva,  of  IVance.  This  tower  contains  a  double  spina 
Lyons,  and  Paris,  110  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Turin,  staircase,  so  curiously  contrived  that  persons  as- 
Pop,  about  17,000.  It  has  long  been  re-  cending  never  meet  those  descending.  There 
nowned  for  its  manufacture  of  silk  gauze,  and  are  440  chambers,  once  decorated  by  &e  pencfl 
contains  also  manufactories  of  cotton,  tanne-  of  Oousin  and  the  chisels  of  Bontemps,  Oou- 
ries,  &c.  It  trades  in  grain,  silk,  wine,  liquors,  jon,  and  Pilon.  The  stables  have  staUs  for 
cattle,  and  copper,  and  has  6  annual  fairs.  The  1,200  horses. — ^The  early  history  of  Chambord 
villa  Les  Ghannetteij  once  the  residence  of  Mine,  is  Utile  more  than  a  chronicle  of  royal  debaudi- 
de  Warens,  which  has  been  made  celebrated  by  eries.  Built,  it  is  said,  to  conunemorate  the 
Bonsseaa^s  "Oonfessions,^*  is  situated  near  this  passion  of  Frands  for  the  countess  de  Thoury 
city.  and  the  fair  chatelaine  de  Montfrault,  and  ex- 

OHAHBLY,  a  S.  oo.  of  Canada  E.,  on  the  hibiting  in  the  form  of  caryatides  the  features 
right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  of  2  of  his  other  mistresses,  the  duchess 
island  of  Montreal,  and  extending  £.  as  &r  as  d'£tampes  and  the  countess  de  Oh4teaubriant,  it 
the  river  known  by  the  names  of  Ohunbly,  preserved  its  charaoterunder  several  succeeding 
Richelieu,  Sorel,  and  St  John.  Area,  211  sq.  reigns.  It  was  here  that  the  beantiiul  but 
m. ;  pop.  in  1851-2, 20,576.  It  is  traversed  by  fiiiuileas  Diana  of  Poitiers  adiieved  more  than 
the  Uhamplain  and  Montreal,  and  the  Grand  one  of  her  conquests,  and  the  letters  H.  and'D. 
Trunk  railways.  The  stifles  are  grain,  hay,  to-  entwined  with  a  crescent)  which  still  fill  the 
bacco,  flax,  and  wool,  and  the  productions  in  compartments  of  the  vaulted  ceilings^  attest  her 
1851  amounted  to  115,287  bushels  of  wheat,  ascendency  over  Henry  11.  Charles  IX.,LouiB 
8,596  of  barley,  248,819  of  oats,  5,461  of  In-  XIIL,  and  Louis  XIY.  held  their  court  here 
dian  corn,  80,667  tons  of  hay,  12,502  lbs.  of  with  equal  licentiousness  and  splendor ;  and  at 
tobacco,  88,908  of  wool,  and  245,094  of  butter,  a  f^te  given  by  the  last  named  monarch  in  16901, 
There  were  7  grist,  8  saw,  and  2  fuUiog  mills,  one  of  the  grand  corridors  was  converted  into 
1  woollen  factory,  4  tanneries,  2  founderies,  1  a  theatre^  in  which  Molidre  gave  the  first  repre- 
glassfiictory,!  paper  mill,  41  schools,  and  18  BeatBJ&onof]mBovrge(n$gMtiilhomfM.  Cham- 
churches. — Ohamblt,  a  parish  and  village  of  bord  afterward  became  the  reddencefbr9yearB 
the  above  described  county,  situated  on  the  W.  of  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  king  of  Poland.  In 
side  of  Bichelieu  river,  and  connected  by  canal  1745,  Louis  XY.  bestowed  it  upon  Marshal 
with  St  John^s.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  fort  Saxe,  who  restored  nmch  of  its  former  brillian- 
erected  by  the  French  in  1711,  and  contains  a  cy  and  lived  there  in  militaxv'  state,  attended  by 
woollen  factory,  4  grist  mills,  about  56  stores,  2  regiments  of  his  lancers.  After  his  death,  and 
14  schools,  2  churches,  a  convent  and  female  that  of  his  nephew  tiie  count  deFrise,  the  chfr- 
academy  with  60  pupils,  an  asylum  for  deaf  and  tean  reverted  to  the  crown ;  it  was  bestowed 
dumb  inale  orphans  with  15  mmates,  a  college  upon  the  Polignac&mily  by  Louis  XYI.  in  1777, 
founded  in  1825  and  having  8  professors  and  plundered  by  the  mob  in  1792,  and  sold  as  na- 
184  students.  Pop.  of  parish  and  village  in  tional  property.  Kapoleon  gave  it  to  Marshal 
1851>-'2,  4,871 ;  of  village  alone,  698.  Berthier  in  1809,  from  whose  widow  it  waa 

CHAMBORD,  a  village,  pop.  about  400,  in  purchased  by  the  loyalists  in  1821,  and  present* 

the  French  department  of  Loure-et-Cher,  9  m.  ed  in  the  name  of  the  nation  to  the  duke  of 

£.  of  Blois.    It  is  noted  for  a  ch&teau  of  its  Bordeaux. 

own  name,  surrounded  by  a  beantiful  park.  21  CHAMBORD,  Hnna  Chablis  FsBDnrAiiB 

m.  in  circumference.    Tne  counts  of  Blois  nad  Mabib  DrxuDomk  d^Abtois,  count  o^  born  in 


here  a  hunting  lodse  and  pleasure  house  built    Paris,  Sept  29, 1820,  the  only  son  of  the  duke 
in  1090*    It  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the    ofB€aTy,andtherefoi 


lerefore  (lie  last  remaining  sdon 
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of  Uie  great  ftmflf  of  Bonrixm,  which  foroen-  eipl«6  hj  wbioh  he  was  to  fforem  his  conduct, 

tones  nve  kings  to  Frsnoe,  and  whose  mem-  Tons,  as  well  in  exile  as  in  France,  he  wae  sor- 

bers  BtUl  reign  over  Spain  and  Naples.    It  is  a  itnmaed  ezdosiyelT  Ij  men  most  honorable  b j 

general  belief  that  tne  chief  object  contem-  character,  and  noble  hj  birth,  bnt  so  much  ab- 

plated  in  the  murder  of  the  dnke  of  Berrr  br  sorbed  in  the  traditions  ci  the  past  as  not  to 

Looyel  was  the  extincdon  of  his  race,  whii^  accept  or  even  nndentand  the  exigencies  of  the 

would  then  have  been  succeeded  on  the  throne  present    To  them  the  theo^  of  diyine  rig^t 

b  J  the  branch  of  Orleans.    Bat  at  the  time  remained  the  palladinm  of  the  French  monarchy, 

when  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  the  dndiess  and  the  fiict  of  the  sorereigntj  of  the  people  a 

was  pregnant,  a  fact  which,  becoming  known  mere  rebellion  against  the  law  of  God.    The 

soon  after,  reyived  all  the  hopes  of  the  roralists.  first  tutor  of  the  jonng  prince  was  the  baron  de 

BtiO,  a  contrary  chance  existed  by  the  Bauc  law,  Damas;  he  was   succeeded  by  Gen.  d*Hant- 

which  excludes  women  from  the  succession  to  poul,  who  was  supplanted  by  Gen.  Latonr-lf  an- 

the  French  thrmie,  not  to  spesk  of  the  different  doui^  and  others.    In  France,  meanwhile,  the 

attempts  made  during  the  pregnancy  of  the  legitimist  partr  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  aban- 

duchess  to  secure  by  an  accident  what  crime  don  at  once  all  their  public  offices  by  tendering 

had  failed  to  accomplish.    Howeyer,  7  months  their  resignation,  or  refusing  the  oatiu  required 

after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  the  widow  from  them  by  the  new  power.  In  this  manner 

Save  birth  to  a  son.    Hence  the  name  enfant  they  protested  against  an  order  of  things  which, 

u  miraele  by  which  he  was  first  celebrated  by  accoraing  to  their  wishes  and  calculationB,  was 

poets,  and  afterward  designated  by  the  parti-  soon  to  give  way  from  its  own  radical  incapacity, 

sans  of  his  dynasty.    Such  was,  In  uct,  the  im-  The  yacancies  were   soon   filled  by  persons 

portance  attached  to  his  birth,  that  the  feminine  either  adyerse  or  indifferent  to  the  Bourbons, 

modesty  of  the  duchess  had  to  yield  to  politi-  lien  initiated  into  public  affiun  by  the  strugg^ 

oal  considerations,  and  her  confinement  was  of  the  liberal  party  under  the  restoration,  took 

witnessed  not  only  by  the  princes  and  high  dig-  in  hand  the  management  of  the  goyemment, 

nitaries  of  the  state,  but  even  by  citizens  who  aided  by  those  who   are  always    ready  to 

happened  to  be  on  duty  as  national  guards  in  tender  their  services  to  the  ruling  power.    A 

the  palace.    In  spite  of  all,  an  insidious  protest  new  generation   sprung   up,  ripened  by  the 

was  published  in  England,  in  the  name  of  the  public  commotions,  and  it  became   apparent 

dnke  of  Orleans,  against  the  authenticity  of  an  that  the  government  which  had  issued  from 

eventby  which  beseemed  to  have  lost  a  crown,  the  revolution  of  July  could  go  on  without 

True,  the   alleged    author   affected  to   deny,  the  legitimists,  and  notwithstanding  tiie  d£BS- 

with  a  virtuous  indignation,  any  complicity  in  culties   inherent  in  its   ori^n,  and   its  fiibe 

the  publication;  bnt  when  the  document  was  position   toward  the    democracy.     The  sys- 

reprinted  after  the  revolution  of  1880,  he  did  tern  of  abstention  adopted  by  the  partisans 

not  choose  to  contradict  it  again,  and  some  of  the   Bourbons   had  simply  given  up  the 

doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  sincerity  of  game.     However,  this   policy  was   not   pur- 

his  first  denial.    The  royal  child  was  hardly  sued  without  strong  opposition  in  the  party. 

10  yean   old  when  the  revolution  of   1880  Many  among  the  men  then  sometimes  caJkd 

drove  the  Bourbons,  now  for  the  8d  time,  out  ffenriquinquute$  had  a  different   idea  of  the 

of  France.  Oharles  X.  having  abdicated,  Aug.  interests  of  their  cause.  They  openly  advocated 

S.  1880,  and  the  duke  of  Angoul^me  having  taking  the  oath,  and  participating  actively  in 

alMUidoned  his  right  of  socceseion  in  favor  of  public  affairs.    Some  influential  men  accepted 

the  young  prince,  the  latter  was  constrained  to  and  solicited  the  legislative  trust,  and  formed  in 

fi^ow  the  exile  of  his  fiamily.    The  ti tie  of  duke  the  chamber  of  depaties  a  small  minority,  voting 

of  Bordeaux  had  been  given  him  at  his  birth,  as  consistentiy  with  the  opposition  against  all  the 

an  acknowledgment  of  the  devotion  by  which  successive   cabinets^-the   only  signs   of    life 

the  city  of  Bordeaux  had  distinguished  itself  in  given  for  years  by  the  legitimists,  aside  from 

1814  in  fiivor  of  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  some  unsuccessful  attempts  at  civil  war  in  the 

The  young  exile  now  changed  it  for  one  more  Vendue  and  Brittany.  In  fact,  the  party  was  now 

appropriate  to  his  present  fortune,  and  hence-  broken  up  by  internal  dissensions.    In  1889  the 

forth  assumed  the  name  of  count  of  Chambord,  count  went  to  Italy  with  his  mother,  and  was 

from  the  castle  and  domain  of  Chambord,  pre-  received  with  great  distinction  by  Pope  Gregory 

sented  to  him  Hay  21,  1821,  by  public  sub-  XYI.    After  the  desth  of  the  dnke  of  An- 

scription   in   France,  and   still  his  property,  goultoe,  in  June,  1844,  it  was  thought  ad- 

What  his  education  was  may  be  inferred  firom  visable  to   awaken  the  public  attention  by 

the  men  to  whom  it  was  intrusted.    The  old  some  manifestation  likely  to  produce  an  ef- 

king  Charles  X.,  having  proved  unable  to  keep  feet  in  France.    In  1845,  the  pretender,  who 

the  crown  on  his  head,  was  not  likely  to  teach  had  successively  resided  in  Scotiand,    Bohe- 

his  grandson  how  to  regain  it    The  dnke  of  mia,  and  lUyria,  arrived  in  London.    A  costly 

Angoul^me  was  known  to  possess  fiir  more  hon-  mansion  in  Belgrave  square,  where  he  took  up 

eety  than  genius ;  while  those  short-sighted  court-  his  abode,  became  at  once  the  goal  of  numerous 

iers,  whose  fatal  advice  had  led  the  dynasty  to  pilgrimages  among  the  fiuthfhl.    The  proximity 

ruin,  were  now  selected  to  inculcate  in  the  of  London,  and  the  ease  and  cheapness  of  going 

vdnd  of  the  young  pretender  the  ideas  and  prin-  there,  were  so  many  inducements  for  those  who 
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would  have  been  otherwise  prevented  firom  sionate  and  exolasive  serTant  of  the  revolntion 
paying  the  tribnte  of  their  homage  to  tJieir  could  join  in  a  common  cause  with  the  repre- 
legitimate  prince ;  and  for  some  time,  tihe  cap-  sentative  of  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  irre- 
iiSi  of  the  IBritish  empire  waa  peacefully  invaded  spective  of  the  popular  sanction,  it  was  impos- 
by  crowds  of  adherents  to  the  principle  of  legit-  sible  to  nnderstana.  Some  other  obstacles  also 
imacy  and  devoted  partisans  of  its  representa-  arose  from  delicate  questions  started  in  the  dia- 
tive.  Five  members  of  the  chamber  of  dep-  oussion  of  a  common  political  platform.  The 
nties  did  not  consider  it  irreconcilable  with  royal  cousins  could  not  agree,  nor  their  ooun- 
their  oath  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  this  man-  sellors,  on  the  adoption  of  an  intended  national 
ifestation  against  the  established  government  flag,  the  one  party  advocating  the  white  ban- 
of  IVance.  The  minority  of  their  colleagues  ner,  the  other  standing  by  ti^e  tri-color.  So 
thought  oliierwise ;  and  after  an  animated  and  the  proposed  scheme  was  abandoned  after  some 
protracted  discussion,  censure  was  inflicted  on  useless  efforts,  based  more  on  common  interest 
their  conduct  by  the  address  of  tiie  oluunber  in  than  on  mutual  sympathy. — The  count  of  Oham- 
answer  to  the  speech  from  the  crown.  The  bord  resides  alternately  in  Venice,  where  he 
disgraced  deputies  appealed  from  the  judgment  owns  the  beautiful  Oavalli  palace,  and  in  the 
of  their  peers  to  the  decision  of  their  constit-  castle  of  Frohsdorf,  near  Vienna.  In  the  sum* 
nents,  who  sustained  them  by  a  reflection,  and  mer  he  is  accustomed  to  repair  to  some  water- 
tiie  agitation  soon  subsided,  without  any  great  ing  place,  like  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  &o.,  in  the  neigh- 
benent  or  damage  to  any  body.  On  Nov.  16,  borhood  of  France,  where  he  receives  the  didn- 
1846,  the  count  of  Ohambord  married  Maria  terested  respects  of  numbers  of  his  faitiiful  parti- 
Theresa  Beatrice  Ga&tana,  princess  of  Modena,  sans,  who  are  delighted  with  his  affable  and  grace- 
bom  July  14, 1817,  and  therefore  8  years  older  ful  reception,  and  charmed  with  the  happy  qual- 
than  himself.  This  union  has  remained  sterile,  ities  which  he  possesses  as  a  man.  Were  it  not 
no  child  havmg  been  bom  of  it  to  save  the  for  certain  unfortunate  influences  which  have 
legitimist  cause  from  annihilation.  It  seems,  constantiy  surrounded  and  still  surround  him, 
in  fact,  as  if  Providence  had  doomed  to  destmo-  his  natural  gifts  would  have  ^own  more  ad- 
tion  the  very  party  which  invokes  most  tena-  vantageouely ;  as  it  is,  through  the  delusions  of 
dously  and  exclusively  the  protection  of  its  his  present  life,  and  the  ordeal  of  contemporary 
divine  right.  The  political  inheritance  of  tiie  events,  each  passing  day  is  more  likely  to  leave 
Bourbons  is  destined  to  pass  to  the  young  count  with  him  a  new  regret  than  to  bring  him  a  new 
of  Paris,  the  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  whom  hope. — ^Physically  the  count  of  Ohambord  is 
the  legitimists  regard  as  a  usurper. — After  the  rather  below  medium  stature,  with  a  short  neck, 
death  of  Louis  Phuippe  in  exile,  the  community  broad  shoulders,  and  a  fhll  chest,  conveying  the 
of  ill  fortune  sug^^ted  to  the  vanquished  on  impression  of  strength  rather  than  of  dignity, 
both  sides  the  idea  of  a  reconcOiation  between  At  the  age  of  about  15  years,  he  had  a  severe 
the  members  of  the  two  royal  families.  Some  faU  from  his  horse,  fh>m  the  lameness  caused 
of  them  consented ;  messages  and  visits  were  by  which  he  has  never  entirely  recovered.  He 
exchanged;  and  some  interested  politicians  ex-  is  nevertiieless  very  fond  of  manly  sports,  and 
nlted  in  what  they  considered  already  a  decisive  pursues  tiiem  in  a  princely  manner.  His  fea- 
step  toward  a  better  state  of  things.  Indeed,  tures  are  handsome,  of  the  Bourbon  type,  with 
the  count  of  Ohambord  seemed  decided  to  tsJce  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  mustache,  and  whiskers, 
no  active  measure  toward  regaining  tiie  crown  His  fortune^  which  was  originally  large,  has 
for  himselfl  When  an  opportunity,  apparentiy  been  much  mcreased  by  his  marriage  with  one 
most  favorable,  had  presented  itself  nUTter  the  of  the  richest  princesses  of  Europe,  and  by  the 
bloody  days  of  June,  1848,  in  Paris— and  later,  inheritance  of  the  duchess  of  Angoul^me,  from 
durinff  the  agitations  and  disquietudes  of  the  whom  he  received  the  estate  of  Frohsdorf^  which 
republic — ^the  inactive  pretender  had  let  pass  belonged  originally  to  the  duke  of  Blacas. 
the  chance,  which  another  claimant  took  ad-  OHAMBRAT,  Georges  db,  marquis  de,  a 
vantage  o^  boldly  to  build  up  an  imperial  French  general,  bom  in  Paris  in  1788,  died 
throne.  It  was  against  this  intrusive  interest,  about  1860,  served  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  fell 
openly  at  work  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  into  the  power  of  the  Bnssians,  was  banished 
dynasty,  that  the  political  fusion  of  the  two  to  the  Ukraine,  and  not  permitted  to  return  to 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  fiunily  was  aimed.  France  until  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  From 
The  plan  failed  by  the  decided  opposition  of  tiie  1828  to  1829,  he  fiUed  high  military  positions 
duchess  of  Orleans,  whose  InfTuence  with  her  at  Yinoennes  and  Perpignan.  He  wrote  vari- 
son  was  paramount  Faithful  to  tiie  memory  ous  works  on  military  subjects.  A  2d  edition 
of  her  husband,  the  noble  widow  conformed  her-  of  his  Fhiloiophis  de  ia  guerre  appeared  in  1885, 
self  to  the  instractions  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  a  ^^Life  of  Vauban,^'  written  by  him,  ap- 
who  had  written  in  hb  last  will :  "  Whether  a  peared  in  the  PlutarqueFran^u.  His  most  im- 
king,or  the  unknown  and  obscure  defender  of  a  i)ortant  production  is  his  SiMtoire  de  VexMi- 
oanse  to  which  we  all  belong,  the  count  of  Paris  turn  de  Bume^  which  appeared  in  1887,  and  has 
ought,  before  everything,  to  be  a  man  of  his  since  passed  through  several  editions, 
time  and  of  the  nation— a  Oatiiolic,  and  the  pas-  OH  AlfBRE  ABDENTE.  Originally  this  name 
sionate,  exclusive  servant  of  France  and  the  was  applied  in  France  to  courts  of  law,  hung  with 
revolution.^'    How  and  on  what  terms  the  pas-  black,  but  lighted  by  torches,  where  criminals 
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<if  the  Ui^Mii  nak  WOTB  trM.    8ab«Miieotly  Tacit/.    Ittetrae  fhatthe  dinaelMiichaoges 

maj  extraordinary  court  of  law  was  callea  cham"  its  colors  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  changw 

hre  ardmU^  as  for  instance  the  tribanal  which  are  not  determined  by  tne  colors  of  sorroaBd- 

in  1585.  at  the  dawn  of  the  reformation,  was  ing  objectSi  nor  by  the  greater  or  leas  amoont 

establisbed  by  Francis  L  for  the  speciidpnrpose  of  blood  sent  to  the  skin.    Other  xcptfles  poft* 

ofpassing  sentence  on  heretics,  Henry  IL,  on  his  sess  this  power  of  changing  cq1<h\  as  also  do 

entry  into  Paris,  JqIt  4, 1649,  was  present  in  the  manr  fishesi  as  the  ooiyphama  (vnlgarijr  called 

tikambre  ardmde  while  scTeral  heretics  were  dolphin),  and  many  of  the  moUnus  (as  the 

downed  to  the  flames.    Under  Lome  XIV.,  the  aigonant  and  the  sqmd).    It  has  been  awe^ 

«Aam^fViwere  reopened  in  1079,  for  the  pnxpose  tained  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  W.  L  Bnr- 

of  tiying  the  poisoning  cases;  bntin  1080,  after  nett  and  others,  uiAt  the  varieties  of  colorm 

the  execution  of  Madame  Yoisin,  the  cJuanhru  the  aqmd  are  due  especially  to  cbanges  in  tbe 

oirdmtet  were  again  dosed*    The  extraordinary  soi&oe  of  the  skin  from  the  rolnntary  contrao- 

conrts  nnder  the  regency  where  the  trial  of  tlie  tions  of  the  moacnlar  fibres  in  the  dennis,  modi- 

fjumers  of  the  pnbfic  revenue  took  place,  and  tying  the  reflections  from  the  |ttgmHit  epots  u 

those  institnted  for  the  registration  of  the  sharea  well  as  from  the  colorless  portions  of  the  ekiiL 

of  the  financier  Law,  were  also  called  chamAru  It  is  probable,  conndaring  the  scaly  character 

q/rdentei*  <^  its  skin,  that  similar  sarfiuM  reflectioi^  from 

OHAMELEON  {ehamtUo^  Brogn.),  a  genna  contraction  of  the  mnscolar  fibres  of  the  dtf- 

of  sanrian  reptQes,  inhabiting  the  warmest  mis,  are  the  canses  of  the  changes  of  oolw  in 

parts  of  Africa  and  India.    The  genns  is  char-  the  chameleon;  and  that  the  iuOation  of  the 

aoterixed  by  teeth  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  longs  and  body,  and  the  changes  in  the  cntane- 

Jaws,  toes  united  into  3  eronps,  prehensOe  taU,  ous  circulation,  are  merely  aecondaiy  ageots. 

and  body  compressed  and  covered  with  squar-  The  natural  color  of  the  animal  is  a  fiioe  green, 

iah  scales,  with  or  without  a  series  of  spinv  tinged  in  some  parts  with  reddii^  brown  and 

processes  along  the  back,  belly,  chert,  and  tatL  grayish  white ;  from  this  the  hues  vary  to  deep 

The  akin  is  shagreened  with  small  acidy  grains,  bluish   green,  yoUow,  bladdsh,  and  Tsrioiu 

the  back  is  shiurp,  the  tail  round  and  s&nder.  shadea  of  gray;  the  colors  are  the  brij^testin 

There  are  6  toes  on  each  foot,  divided  into  %  the  warmest  and  snnnieet  weather.    They  are 

parcels,  one  of  2  and  the  other  of  8,  each  united  often  seen  of  the  same  coliMrs  as  sarronMisg 

by  the  skin  as  &r  as  the  claws.    The  tongue  is  otjects,  which  they  doubtless  assume  instiiH^ 

fleshy,  cylindrical,  and  capable  of  an  eloiu^tion  ively  as  a  means  of  protection  against  thor 

of  6  or  7  inches ;  the  teeth  are  trilobed ;  the  numerous  enemies.    The  chameleon  can  abo 

eyes  are  hirge,  almost  covered  by  the  skin,  ex-  inflate  its  body,  even  to  its  feet  and  tail,  by 

oept  a  small  hole  opposite  the  pupil,  and  are  slow  and  irregular  motions ;  this  in  a  modo^te 

CMMible  of  movements  independent  of  each  degree  may  ud  the  musonlar  o<mtraotiona  d 

other.    The  back  of  the  head  is  raised  in  a  the  akin  in  the  production  of  its  brilliant  aar- 

pyramidal  form;  there  is  no  visible  external  face  changes     The   chameleon  moves  veiy 

ear ;  the  first  rib  is  united  to  the  breast-bone,  alowly ;  it  will  remain  for  days  on  the  branch 

the  rest  being  continued  to  their  ilellowa  of  the  of  a  tireie,  to  which  it  fixes  itself  veiy  firmly  by 

oppoaite  aide,  enclosing  the  abdomen  in  an  en-  means  of  its  peculiarly  divided  feet  and  preh^ 

tire  circle.    The  lungs  are  large  and  admit  of  sile  tiul.    This  slowness  of  motion,  and  the  ab- 

great  inflation.    The  most  common  species  is  sence  of  all  defensive  and  ofiennve  weapon^ 

the  ckameUo  vtdgarig  (Lac.),  so  well  known  to  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies 

travellers    in    Egypt   and    northern  Africa.  Whether  upon  a  tree  or  on  the  ground,  it  is  a 

Many  other  species  are  described  from  the  most  disagreeable  and  awkward  animal.  The 

Sedhelles  islands,  Isle   of  Bourbon,   Ide   of  native   Africans    and   Amatics  consider  the 

France,  and  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.    The  chame*  chameleon  a  harmless  creature,  and  even  j^ 

leon  is  well  described  by  Aristotie  in  lus  ^*  His-  them  in  their  dwellings  on  account  of  the  i^ 

tory  of  Animals.'^    The  name  is  derived  from  sect  pests  they  destroy.    When  kindly  ^^^^ 

the  Greek,  and  si^ifies  little  lion,  or,  as  some  they  are  very  gentie,  but  ihey  readOy  np 

maintain,  camel  uon.    There  is  probably  no  witii  each  other,  slowlv  opening  and^  ^^^    ' 

animal  aoout  which  more  prejudices  and  errors  their  Jaws,  like  the  blades  of  scissors,  in  a  mon 


prejudices  and  errors  their  Jaws, 

have  ensted  from  the  remotest  antiquity  than  ludicrous  manner.    The  female  lays  abont  * 

the  chameleon.    The  2  most  remarkable  fhcul-  dozen  eggs,  which  she  deposits  in  the  sand, 

ties  attributeSr  to  it  are  those  of  being  able  to  leavingthem  to  be  hatched  by  the  beat  of  m 

live  on  air,  and  of  changing  color  according  to  sun.    Were  it  not  for  their  great  fecondity  cm 

the  objects  to  which  it  comes  near;  the  first  it  q>ecie8  would  soon  be  destroyed.    ^°|! 

oertainly  does  not  possess,  and  the  latter  but  sudden  changes  in  color  and  size,  the  chameteoa 

partially.    Like  all  other  reptiles,  they  can  re-  has  fbom  time  immemorial  been  ^^^^ 

main  for  months  without  eating,  which,  with  authors  as  the  emblem  of  the  hypocrit^  toe 

their  sudden  chanfles  of  bulk,  gave  rise  to  the  wily  fiatterer  of  the  great^  the  ambitions  oenia- 

opinion  that  they  lived  on  air.    They  eat  fliea  gogue,  the  cautious  knave,  and  the  flddenioan- 

and  other  insects,  which  they  seize  by  means  stent  perscms.  who,  from  mere  indolenoe  or  n^ 

of  their  long  and  sticky  tongues,  the  only  part  steadiness  or  purpose,  are  "all  things  to  au 

of  their  bodies  which  they  move  with  any  vi-  men.^' 
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OHAMIEB,  Fbbdicric,  an  En^^iah  norelkt,  the  mountain  herbs  and  the  tender  shoota  of 

born  in  London  in  1790.    Hia  forte  lies  in  sea  ahmba,  and  rarely  drinking.    It  is  remarkable 

Btoriea  of  the  Marryat  achooL    The  moat  pop-  fbr  ita  agility,  and  for  ita  keenneaa  of  aight  and 

nlar  of  hia  worka  are  ^Ben  Braoe,*'  "The  amelL    It  aoenta  a  man  at  a  long  diatance.  ia 

Arehtnaa,*^  "Trevor  Haatinga,^'  ^Paaaion  and  at  once  thrown  into  great  agitation,  and  mea 

Frinoiple."  at  ita  ntmoat  apeed  on  hia  first  appearance.    It 

QHAinSSO,  Adxlbsebt  ros  (Loma  Chablxb  bonnda  firom  rook  to  rock  with  an  admirable 

AnsLAiDs  BB  OHAiaaao  mt  Bonooitbt),  a  Ger-  grace,  and  aacenda  and  desoenda  cli£&  which 

man  author,  bom  Jan.  27, 1781,  at  the  ch&tean  tew  other  animala  would  attempt    It  ia  more 

of  Bonconrt,  Champagne,  France,  died  in  Ber-  dosely  allied  to  the  prong-horn  {cmUlopeAmeri- 

lin,  Aug.  21, 1888.    At  9  yeara  of  age  he  ac-  cana)  than  to  any  other  apeeiea  of  antelope, 

companied  hia  fiunily  to  Beiiin,  and  entered  the  The  atractore  and  form  ai  their  homa  are 

TruBotai  army  aa  lieutenant  in  1798,  but  left  it  nearly  similar;  and  the  pelage  of  each  of  the 

in  1806.    He  returned  to  France  and  devoted  two  animala  ia  peculiar,  thou^  not  identical 

himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  hia  ao*  It  is,  in  s(xne  respecta^  a  connecting  link  be- 

quaintance  with  Madame  de  8ta61  and  her  tween  the  true  antelopea  and  the  goata,  al- 

leamed  drde  having  turned  his  attention  in  though  far  more  dosely  allied  to  the  former, 

that  direction.    From  1815  to  1818  he  accom*  The  chamoia  ia  eaaily  tamed,  and  becomea  very 

panied  the  expedition  set  on  foot  by  Count  Bo-  famiUar  and  ibnd  of  the  peraona  who  feed  it 

manzoff  in  a  voyage  of  disooveiy  around  the  The  venison  is  but  moderately  good,  bearmg 

globe.    On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  recdved  an  eome  resemblance  to  that  of  the  roebuck,  but  in- 

appointment  at  the  botanical  garden.    He  pub-  ferior  in  flavor  and  qualitjr.   The  skin  is  dressed 

lished  2  botanical  works,  and  2  works  connect  into  a  &ie  light  le^er.  in  use  for  under-gar- 

with  his  journey  round  ihe  world,  alao  a  trea-  ments.  and  fbr  deaning  plate,  glass,  and  the  like; 

tise  on  the  Hawaiian  language.    In  oonjimotion  though  but  a  small  quantitv  of  what  ia  sold  aa 

with  Ckudy  he  translated  a  sdection  of  B4ran-  diamoiB,  or,  aa  it  is  uaually  termed,  ahammy 

ger'a  songs  into  German.    Many  of  hia  lyrical  leather,  la  actually  made  from  the  hide  of  thu 

productions  appeared  in  the  Mtiienalmanaeh^  animal.--Of  all  aports,  the  pursuit  of  the  oha- 

which  he  and  Vamhagen  von  Ense  edited  from  mois  is  the  most  difficult  and  perilous.    Even 

1804  to  1806.    His  literary  reputation  in  Ger-  the  trade  of  the  samphire  ^ntherer,  or  that  of 

many  rests  more  upon  his  lyrical  poema,  which  the  egg  plunderer  of  the  Hebridea  and  Ork- 

take  up  one-third  of  the  0  volumes  of  his  col-  neys,  sinks  into  insignificance  and  tamenesa  be- 

leoted  worka.    Out  of  Germany  he  is  principally  side  that  of  the  diamois  hunter,  amid  the  inters 

known  as  the  author  of  "  Peter  SchlemihP-^  minable  and  awful  solitudes  of  the  upper  Alps, 

the  atory  of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  shadow.  Of  all  sports,  alao,  it  ia  the  least  prontable,  so 

This  book  was  'published  in  1814,  through  the  rare  is  tne  beast  becoming  even  in  his  most  dif* 

agency  of  his  friend  Fouqu6,  and  passed  through  ficult  and  remotest  haunts,  so  small,  eompara- 

many  editiona.  tively,  are  tiie  chancea  of  success,  and  ao  littie 

CHAMOIS,  or  Gkms  (cmtilope  rupicapra,  the  value  of  the  game  when  taken. 

PaUas),  the  mountain  or  Alpine  antelope  of  CHAM0MIL£^  (Gr.  x^^h  ^^  ^®  ground, 

Europe,  and  the  only  animal  of  that  geograph-  and  fu^Xor,  apple:  anthimU  nobUii,  Linn.),  a 

ioal  division  whidi  partakes  in  any  degree  of  plant  indigenous  m  the  south  of  England,  and 

the  diaracter  of  the  antelopes.    It  is  found  in  widely  cultivated  in  gardens  for  medical  use. 

the  Pyr^^ea,  the  Alpa,  tne  Carpathian  and  Its  leavea  and  daisy-like  fiowers  emit  a  strong 

Gredan  mountains,  the  ranges  of  Caucasus  and  perfdme  when  trodden  upon.   The  flowers  have 

Taurus,  the  heights  of  the  Himalayas,  and  per-  long  been  famous  as  an  aromatic  bitter.     A 

hapa  in  other  situations  of  similar  diaracter.  tepid  infruion  of  them,  known  as  chamomile 

The  diamois  is  rather  more  than  8  feet  in  tea,  is  often  employed  as  an  emetic.    They  are 

length,  and  a  liUle  above  2  feet  in  height  used  externally  as  fomentations  in  colic  and 

Ita  amootii  black  homa  are  about  6  inohea  inteatinal  inflammation.    Chamomile  is  natural«- 

long,  riaing  nearly  perpendicularly  tcma  the  ized  in  many  parte  of  Europe,  and  in  the  atate 

forepart  of  the  Inrow.  abruptiy  hooked  back-  of  Delaware. 

ward  at  tiieir  extremities,  and  nearly  paralld  CHAMORRO,  Fbuto,  a  aoldier  and  statesman 
tlurough  their  entire  extent  It  is  beardless,  but  of  Central  America,  bom  in  the  dfy  of  Guate- 
the  body  is  covered  with  a  short  thick  fleece  of  mala  in  1806,  died  March  12,  1866.  He  be- 
fine  wool,  to  protect  the  animal  from  cold,  and  longed  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  wealthy 
also  with  long  and  silky  hair  of  a  deep  brown  mcaraguan  Spanidi  families.  In  1828,  when  a 
color  in  winter,  brown  &wn  color  in  summer,  student  at  the  university,  he  fought  as  a  volun- 
and  dightiy  mixed  with  gray  in  spring.  The  .teer  against  the  insurgent  soldiers,  who  were 
head  is  silvery  yellow,  the  inside  of  the  thighs  endangering  the  first  national  constituent  as- 
and  ears  white,  and  the  tail  black.  A  small  sembly.  His  public  life  began  in  1886  as  a  rep- 
black  band  winds  fh>m  the  comer  of  the  resentativeto  the  legislature  of  Nicaragua.  As 
mouth  around  each  eye.  The  kids  are  of  a  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly,  which 
deep  yellow  color.  Impatient  of  heat,  the  met  in  1888  for  the  rd6rm  of  the  organic  law, 
chamois  remains  in  the  summer  on  the  loftiest  he  aided  in  establidiing  the  oriental  univer- 
ridges,  or  in  anowy  valleys,  dipping  for  its  food  d^  at  Granada,    He  was  dected,  under  the 
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eomititotiaii  of  1889,  a  seiiAtor  for  4  yean,  popolatloii  of  S,800.  Mont  Bkoo  bounds  it 
When,  in  1848,  an  attempt  for  a  partial  confed-  on  the  8.  K,  Hont  Breven  and  the  AignOks 
eration  was  made  by  the  statee  of  Salvador,  Hon-  Booges  encloee  it  on  the  N.  W.  The  Arre  en- 
doraa,  and  Kioaragna,  he  was  choeen  sopreme  ten  it  at  the  N.  end,  flows  throng  it,  and  peases 
delegate  with  ezeontiye  power.  In  this  difficnlt  oat  br  a  narrow  goige  toward  the  8.  W.,  thitnu^ 
office  he  was  able  to  prevent  a  war  declared  which  also  nins,  at  a  great  hei^t  abore  ^e 
against  Guatemala;  but,  being  insufficiently  stream,  the  high  road  to  Geneva.  With  the 
aapportedf  he  retired  in  1844.  As  governor  of  canton  Valais  it  oommnnioates  thronsfa  the  to* 
the  oriental  department  of  Nicaragna  in  1845,  mantle  passes  of  the  Ool  de  Balme  and  the  T^te 
and  as  msnager  of  the  financial  idEedn  of  the  Noire ;  the  dangerous  fbotpaths  of  the  Col  du 
state  in  1846,  he  sought  to  enforce  order,  eoon-  G^ant,  a  &vorite  route  for  smug^rs,  lead  into 
omy,  and  accountability ;  but  his  efforts  were  Piedmont,  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  dif- 
resented,  and  he  reBigtt€yd  when  Gastellon  be-  ficult  but  picturesque  roads  by  which  tiie  valley 
came  the  head  of  the  ministry.  In  1848  he  maybe  left.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  but  by  care- 
was  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly  con-  ftd  cultivation  is  made  to  produce  good  erc^ 
vened  at  Managua,  and  in  1849  the  adverse  par^  of  grain  and  fruit,  in  tilling  which,  rearing  bees 
Ues  of  Granada  and  Leon  united  in  electing  him  (the  perfectly  wliite  aromatic  honey  df  Oha- 
seoond  in  the  military  expedition  under  Gen.  mourn  ei^joys  a  great  r^utation)  and  cattle^ 
If  ufiox.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  civil  and  making  £uicy  artides  of  carved  wood,  spinninff 
military  governor  of  the  meridional  department  and  weaving,  the  inhabitants  find  their  chief 
of  Nicaragua,  and  signslized  his  administration  employment  The  winter,  which  lasts  from  Oo* 
by  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  the  plan  tOMr  to  Mav,  is  very  severe ;  snow  lies  8  feet 
of  interoceanic  communication  by  way  of  the  4^p  in  the  lowest  part,  and  the  routes  over  flie 
lake  of  Nicaragua.  In  1861,  Pineda  being  elected  mountains  are  altogether  impassable.  Theahort 
supreme  director,  Ohamorro  became  secretary  summer,  however,  is  warm.  In  July  com- 
of  the  treasury,  and  Csstellon  of  foreini  affiura.  menoes  the  dangerous  labor  of  driving  Mttle 
Neariy  $90,000^  out  of  a  revenue  of  $120,000,  across  the  Montanvert  and  the  Mer  de  Glaoe, 
was  expended  m  maintaining  a  military  force;  to  pasture  on  the  mountains  beyond ;  and  the 
and  the  recommendation  of  Chamorro  ihst  this  occasion  is  made  a  holiday.  One  man  is  Idt 
item  be  reduced  produced  discontent  on  the  part  on  tiie  other  side  of  the  glader,  to  guard  the 
c^  the  soldiers.  He  sought  to  secure  the  nar-  cattle  till  autumn.  The  scenery  of  the  valley, 
mony  of  the  ministry  by  resigning  his  place;  ever  since  public  attention  was  drawn  to  it  in 
but  (Aug.  4. 1851)  a  rebellion  broke  out,  which  1741  by  the  English  travellers  Wyndham  and 
endeid  in  the  expatriation  of  Pineda.  The  Pooock,  has  attracted  thousands  of  tourists  ev- 
legislative  chambers  at  Manaffua  immediately  ery  season.  From  the  bottom  the  view  is  con- 
nected Ohamorro  general-in-chief^  with  pow-  fined  by  theproximity  of  the  mountains,  which 
ers  to  collect  a  force  and  march  upon  the  rise  on  the  W .  to  a  lieight  of  8,000  feet  above 
malocmtents.  The  revolutionary  attempt  waa  the  sea,  and  on  the  £.  to  a  height  of  10,000 
chiefly  supported  by  Gen.  Mufioz,  who  was  feet  The  latter,  among  which  is  Mont  Blane, 
obliged  after  one  victory  to  surrender  with  his  are  dad  with  perpetual  snow,  and  give  birth 
officers  and  men  to  Gen.  Lope,  by  whom  thev  to  the  ^aden  which  form  the  most  interesting 
were  transferred  to  Gen.  Chamorro.  Though  features  of  the  valley.  The  largest  of  these, 
exposed  to  the  penalties  of  treason,  the  stSSa  called  the  Mer  de  Glace,  is  15  m.  long,  from  8  to 
conduct  which  was  guaranteed  to  them  at  their  6  m.  wide,  and  from  80  to  120  feet  thick.  It 
capitulation  was  respected,  and  they  were  per-  is  broken  by  many  crevices  of  fearful  d^ith, 
mitted  to  leave  the  state.  In  1858,  Gren.  Cha-  through  which  may  be  seen  the  remarkable 
morro  was  chosen  to  succeed  Pineda  as  supreme  P](uity  and  deep  blue  color  of  the  frosen  masSi 
director,  and  he  strengthened  public  credit  by  There  are  6  or  6  glaciers  of  less  sise,  some  of 
his  plans  of  reform.  A  conspiracy  was  detected  which  approach  close  to  the  cultivated  fields, 
in  1854,  and  the  conspirators,  having  taken  ref-  Beside  visits  to  the  glaciers,  there  are  many 
uge  in  Honduras,  soon  invaded  Nicaragua  with  other  interesting  excursions  made  by  travellen: 
a  large  force  from  that  country.  They  were  to  the  Flegdre,  whence  a  fine  view  of  Moot 
met  by  President  Chamorro,  who  was  defeated  Blano  is  obtained ;  to  the  Breven,  which  com- 
and  obliged  to  fiill  back  upon  Granada.  There  mands  the  whole  of  the  opposite  range ;  to  the 
he  was  besieged  281  days,  when  the  insurgent  Col  de  Balme;  to  the  souroe  of  the  Arveyron; 
force  retired,  Feb.  10, 1855,  leaving  the  regular  to  the  Jardin,  a  flowery  island  in  the  midst  d 
government  in  possession  of  every  point  ex-  a  sea  of  ice;  and  to  Hont  Blana  A  body  d 
oept  Leon  and  its  neighborhood.  The  civil  war  guides,  of  over  200  experienced  penKms^  has 
was  continued  under  Gastellon,  Munoz,  and  oth;  been  established  by  the  Sardinian  government 
ers,  after  the  death  of  Chamorro.  '  under  a  code  of  laws  and  with  a  ued  rate  of 
UHAMOUNI,  Chamonix,  or  Chamoni,  a  val-  charges. — Chakouiti,  or  Chaiconiz  (anc  Oam- 
ley  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  forming  the  upper  part  pu$  MunituSy  Campim4mHttm\  the  principal  vil- 
of  the  basin  of  the  Arve,  in  the  Sardinian  prov-  lage  of  the  above  described  vidley,  89  m.  S.  £.  of 
inoe  of  Fauoigny,  Savoy,  8,425  feet  above  the  €^eva;  pop.  about  1,800.  It  owes  its  origin 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  about  12  m.  long,  fh>m  to  a  Benedictine  priory,  founded  in  1090,  and 
1  to  0  m.  wide,  and  contains  in  its  8  parishes  a  is  hence  oooaaooally  callad  St  Priear6  de  Gha- 
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motmi,  or  La  Priear^.    The  village  is  supported  000  acres  of  vine-growing  land.    That  of  the 

mainly  by  tourists,  to  whom  it  presents  many  present  department  of  Marne,  however,  alone 

attractions  and  conveniences.  produces  what  is  technically  known  in  corn- 

OHAMP  D£  MARS,  the  name  given  to  the  meroe  as  ohunpagne  wine.  The  department 
annual  meetings  held  by  the  Frankish  tribes  of  Ardennes,  wmch  occupies  the  northern  part 
who  took  possession  of  Gaul  during  the  5th  of  the  province,  produces,  in  average  seasons, 
century.  They  were  called  in  Latin  Flacita,  about  80,000  hectolitres,  or  1,760,000  gfdlons 
whUe  the  Frankish  appellation  was  iA^.  These  of  a  common  red  wine,  which  is  exclusively 
meetings  were  sometmies  military  reviews,  or  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  best  of 
solemn  national  assembHss,  where  all  the  free-  it  is  wanting  in  body,  spirit,  and  color,  and 
men  among  the  Franks  gathered  to  pay  homage  will  not  becur  exportation  or  keeping.  The 
to  the  supreme  chief  of  the  nation;  sometimes  department  of  Haute-Mame,  in  the  south- 
special  assemblies  of  the  lords  and  warriors,  em  portion  of  the  province,  produces  about 
<Mdled  by  the  king  to  consult  upon  some  mill-  600,000  hectolitres,  or  18,200,000  gallons,  of 
tary  expedition,  or  of  the  bi^ops,  to  take  their  which  about  one-half  is  consumed  in  the 
advice  upon  some  point  of  general  policy  and  department,  the  remahider  being  sold  to  the 
adjust  some  interior  difficulty.  Under  the  first  neighboring  arrondissements.  The  quality  of 
Oarlovingians,  the  time  of  these  meetinga  was  the  wines  is  superior  to  those  of  Ardennes 
changed  from  March  to  May,  whence  they  were  in  delicacy,  flavor,  and  hardiness.  The  de- 
called  Champ  d6  Mai, — Ohajcp  dk  Mabs  is  also  partment  of  Aube,  which  forms  the  S.  E.  por- 
the  name  of  an  immense  oblong  square,  situated  tion  of  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  the 
on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  between  the  ^6020  m^i-  N.  K  portion  of  that  of  Burgundy,  yields 
taire  and  the  Seine,  and  especially  devoted  to  about  580,000  hectolitres,  or  12,500,000  gal- 
the  drilling  of  troops  and  those  great  military  Ions  of  red  wine,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
pageants  which  the  French  are  so  fond  of.  It  is  reserved  for  home  consumption,  the  rest 
IS  8,280  feet  long  by  1,640  wide,  is  flanked  by  flnding  a  market  as  «t»  ordinaire.  The  better 
dit(Uies  faced  with  stone,  has  4  rows  of  trees  claases  of  wine  are  strong-bodied  and  heady, 
on  each  side,  and  is  entered  by  6  gates.  The  requiring  to  be  kept  at  least  2  years  before 
first  great  feast  of  the  French  revolution,  the  they  are  fit  for  use.  Some  white  wines  are 
fite  de  lafedSrationy  was  celebrated  here.  On  also  produced  in  l^iis  department,  which  are 
that  occasion,  the  place  not  being  ready,  tiie  highly  esteemed  for  their  lively,  spirituous, 
population  ofParis^ofboth  sexes  and  all  ranksL  and  agreeable  qualities.  The  department  of 
went  to  work  by  night  and  day,  and  completed  Mame,  which  forms  the  most  important  portion 
it  by  the  day,  July  14,  1790.  The  following  of  the  province,  geographically  as  well  as  com- 
year,  the  place  was  the  scene  of  a  dreadfid  mercially,  has  about  20^000  hectares,  or  46,000 
massacre  ordered  by  the  leaders  of  the  oonsti-  acres  of  vineyards,  which  are  divided  among 
tutional  party.  In  1798,  the  accepting  of  the  27,000  different  proprietors,  and  yield  on  the 
constitutional  act  voted  hj  the  convention  ;  in  average  about  700,000  hectolitres  of  red  and 
1794^  the  feast  of  the  Supreme  Being,  with  white  wines,  one-third  of  which,  principally  the 
BobM)ierre  as  its  leading  performer ;  in  1796,  former,  is  consumed  within  the  department, 
the  rejoicings  on  account  of  the  taking  of  Milmi  the  balance  forming  one  of  the  great  staples  of 
by  Bonaparte,  took  place  there.  On  June  1,  the  commerce  of  the  district.  This  department 
1815,  Napoleon  held  there  the  great  assembly,  is  divided  into  5  arrondissements,  viz.,  GhAlons- 
known  as  the  Champ  de  Mai,  for  the  acceptance  sur-Mame,  £pemay,  Bheims,  Bainte  M^^houlcL 
of  the  sup^ementary  act  to  the  imperial  con-  and  Yitry-sur-Marne,  of  which  Bheims  and 
stitution.  Here  in  1827  the  review  was  held,  £pemay  contain  the  most  celebrated  vinejrards. 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Paris  national  The  vines  most  in  vogue  are :  for  red  wines,  le 
guards  were  disbanded  by  Oharles  X  The  re-  petit  plant  dori,  le  pineaUy  le  perhuot^  and 
publican  feast  of  agriculture  and  industry  was  le  eouleux ;  for  white  wines,  le  olane  dord,  le 
celebrated  there  in  1848.  petit  hlane^  le  ehastelas^  and  le  gree  plant  vert. 

CHAMPAGNE,  an  ancient  province  of  W hite  and  black  varieties  of  grape  are  culti- 
France,  which,  previous  to  the  revolution,  con-  vated  indiscriminately  in  vineyards  destined 
stituted  one  of  the  great  general  military  gov-  to  furnish  white  wines,  the  mixture  being 
emments  of  the  country,  and  was  divided  into  deemed  necessary  for  tne  perfection  of  this 
8  principal  districts,  viz.:  Champagne  proper,  style  of  wines,  especially  those  denominated 
Le  B^mois,  Le  Bethelois,  La  Brie-Champenoise,  sparkling.  In  an  exceedingly  propitious  sea- 
Le  Perthoia,  Le  Yallage,  Le  Bassigny,  and  Le  son,  however,  the  black  grapes  are  apt  to  im- 
S^nonais.  For  a  long  tame  it  was  governed  by  part  too  much  color  to  the  liquor  in  the  pro- 
native  princes,  and  was  united  to  me  crown  of  cess  of  pressing ;  but  as  they  produce  stUI 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  <sentury.  and  creaming  wines,  superior  in  many  necea- 
At  present  Ghimipagneis  distributed  among  the  sary  requisites  to  the  wnite  grapes,  tiiey  are 
departments  of  Aube,  Mame,  Haute-Mame,  Ar-  more  generally  employed,  although  great  pre- 
dennea,  and  part  of  the  departments  of  Seine-et-  cautions  are  required  to  prevent  this  from  oc- 
Mame,  Aisne,  Yonne.  and  Mense.  Now,  as  then,  curring,  not  only  by  choosing  the  healthiest  and 
Ohampagne  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  wines,  ripest  grapes,  but  also  by  discarding  all  f^een, 
It  contains  in  all  about  52,4S7  hectares  or  125,-  dry,  and  spoiled  berries.— -When  the  vutage 
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tikM  plflee,  in  <he  lAtter  part  of  BqytomlMr  aeeowMng  to  the  ooantrr  in  wliieih  it  Is  to  be 
and  the  be^^ing  of  October,  the  bunehee  ave  oounniedjIVuice  nnng  uie  minimnm  qnantitT^ 
oarefoJlj  cat  from  the  stalks  and  tnmsported  in  and  BnsBia  the  mazimnm.  The  nnmbM*  of  bot- 
oovered  baskets,  bj  hand  or  on  horseback,  to  ties  of  qiarkling  diampagne  produced  in  the 
the  pres%  on  which  they  are  gently  laid,  and  district  amounts  to  18,000,000  on  an  ayerags^ 
the  lerer  applied  with  as  much  celerity  as  pos-  of  which  0,000,000  are  exported  to  G^ermanj, 
Bible.  After  the  first  nressing,  the  product  of  8,000,000  to  the  United  States,  2,000,000  to 
whicii  is  placed  aside,  the  moM  is  stirred,  fireflh  Bosda;  about  the  same  quantity  la  required  for 
grapes  are  added,  and  another  i4>plieation  of  Ftanoe  and  Belginm,  the  remainder  of  1,000,000 
tiie  lever  is  made ;  and  so  for  a  third  time,  being  eonsnmed  in  England  and  elsewhere. — 
Water  is  then  nonred  on  the  most,  and  the  The  soil  which  prodnces  this  wine  is  oompoaed, 
Joioe  which  eznass  is  oonyeited  into  a  beyer*  in  a  great  measore,  of  chalk  and  Hmefonnation, 
ace  for  tiie  use  of  tlie  workmen  and  laborers,  and  h  exceedingly  stony.  The  choicest  yine- 
llie  first  and  second  presrings,  known  as  the  yards  are  inyariably  those  haying  a  sonth-east- 
eii»  ds  ehoim  and  the  et»  d$  ttilU^  are  put  into  em  or  sonth-weetem  exposure.  Among  the 
casks  and  placed  in  oellani  of  an  equable  iSMtors,  the  wines  termed  lei  vine  de  la  man- 
temperature,  nntil  the  first  fermentation  has  taone^  the  product  of  the  yineyards  on  the 
taken  places  In  the  month  of  March  ensoiDg,  ridge  of  hills  running  the  entire  l«igth  of  the 
after  beiog  fined  and  ncked  twice  and  eyen  disttict,  command  the  highest  price;  la  etst 
thrice,  they  are  ready  fbr  bottling;  preyious  \a  ds  la  Jfoni^  fhnn  yin^ysrds  ritoated  in  fbe 
which^  the  products  of  yarious  localities  are  in-  yalley,  rank  next;  and  Im  9in$  de  la  eaU 
tennixed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  neces-  tPAtUhf  among  which  are  included  the  yine- 
sary  qualities  of  aroma  or  perfhme,  delicaoy  of  yards  around  £pemay,  &c,  obtain  tiie  low- 
taste,  and  strength  of  body.  Huge  yats  or  est  rates.  The  wines  of  Ohampegne  are  diyid- 
tuns,  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose,  con-  ed  into  8  qualities :  the  spmding  or  aMmt- 
taaning  in  eome  cases  as  much  as  6,000  gallons,  ssuai,  which  is  the  most  popular,  being  of  a 
are  then  filled  with  the  combina^<m,  in  highly  efferyescent  character;  tne  ereaming 
proportions  determined  upon  by  the  iMrson  orerssuM^whichisconddered  byoonnoisaeuu 
occupying  the  position  of  taster  fbr  tiie  es-  the  best;  and  the  still  or  sillery,  which  re- 
tabUshment,  wnich,  after  bein^  thoronshly  sembles  somewhat  the  white  wines  of  MMoc 
commingled  and  amalgamated,  is  allowed  to  This  beyerage,  although  f!utitioQS,h<^d8  a  hi^- 
settle,  and  is  then  drawn  off  into  bottles,  which  er  place  in  popular  regard  than  any  other,  "  and 
are  placed  in  racks  so  constructed  that  each  is  justly  esteemed  by  the  amateur,  the  physi- 
bottle  can  be  nused  or  lowered,  so  as  to  lie  cian,  and  the  refined  epicure;  its  spaitiing 
perfectly  fiat,  or  stand  almost  perpendicular.  Up  qualities  and  agreeable  sweetneas  attradiDg 
to  this  moment,  the  wines  are  rarely  tampered  tne  first :  its  diuretic  and  strengthening  pn^^er- 
with  by  the  introduction  of  either  sugar  or  ties  renoco^  it  ysluable  to  the  second ;  end 
brandy,  but,  in  adyerae  seasons,  those  substances  its  ftill  flayor,  delightfU  aroma|^  and  refreshii^ 
are  sometimes  necessary  to  enable  them  to  un-  bouquet,  endearing  it  to  the  third.''  Tbe  price 
derffo  the  operation  ofasecondaiy  fermentation,  at  Khdms,  the  bnsinesB  centre  of  the  duirict, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  yaries  fh>m  S  to  5  fnncB  per  bottle,  erery 
sparkle  or  meuaser.  This  process  ordinarily  thing  included;  and  in  the  yery  worst  season^ 
commences  during  the  month  of  June,  and  con-  the  maximum  price  has  rarely  been  exceeded, 
tinues  the  whole  summer,  pending  which,  es-  OHAMPAGNE,  or  Ohaiipaionb,  Psoifr 
pecially  when  the  grapes  begin  to  ripen,  or  in  db,  a  Flemidi  painter,  bom  in  Bmaseis,  May  Sd, 
stormy  weather,  immense  loss  is  sustained  by  1608,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  12,  1074.  He  re- 
the  bursting  of  the  bottles,  and  the  consequent  paired  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  19,  and  witiiook 
escape  of  the  liquor.  After  a  lapse  of  18  naying  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  any  distis- 
months,  during  which  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  guiriiM  master,  yet  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
generated  by  means  of  the  suppressed  fermenta-  tion  for  his  portraits  and  landsoapes.  Bis 
tion,  a  thick  muddy  deposit  is  precipitated  to  the  coloring  is  excellent,  and  lus  portraita  posKss 
neck  of  the  bottle,  which  has  gradually  been  rais-  great  merit.  Bia  best  pictures  are  to  be  fbnod 
ed  to  a  standing  position,  and  the  wine  becomes  at  Yincennes,  and  in  the  chnrch  of  the  Cano^ 
perfectiy  dear  and  limpid,  haying  a  yery  light  ites  at  Paria  One  of  his  best  portraita  is  tfast 
straw  color,  and  in  this  state  it  will  remain  nn-  of  himself,  now  in  the  Louyre. 
changed  for  years.  When  required  for  exporta-  OHAMPAGNT,  Jbait  BArnsn  KoindtBi  Bt, 
tion,  or  for  commerce,  the  sediment  is  carafUly  duo  de  Oadore,  a  French  statesman,  bom  st 
remoyed,  digorgie  as  it  is  termed,  imd  a  cer-  Roanne  in  1766,  died  in  Paris  in  1884.  fie  ws 
tain  percentage  of  a  liquor  composed  of  fine  a  memberofthe  states-general  in  1760,  andws 
rock  candy  dissolyed  and  superior  brandy,  or  one  of  the  first  nobles  to  unite  with  the  tfaiid 
an  alcoholio  distillation  from  the  wine  itself,  is  estate.  Arrested  in  1798,  he  esci^ied  the  acafibld, 
added  to  each  bottie,  which  is  str<mgly  corked,  and  in  1799  he  entered  the  council  of  state,  and 
and  secured  by  wire  and  twine,  and  the  air  wasinJnly,  1801,sentasamba8Bad(»*toYienDa. 
excluded  by  coyering  the  entire  neck  with  tin  In  1604  the  emperor  appointed  him  minister  of 
foil  (HT  sealing  wax.  The  amount  of  liquor  add-  the  interior.  He  went  with  his  master  to 
ed  to  the  wine  yaries  fh>m  8  to  80  per  oent,  Milan  in  180S,  and  in  1607,  aflar  the  peaoeof 
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Tikit,  he  reoeived  the  departmeni  of  foreigii  fortiher8erTio«,l6flt,  Ming  into  the  hands  of  the 

affairs,  which  he  kept  until  1811.    He  followed  enemy,  he  flhonld  be  uDomediateljr  put  to  death 

Kapoleon  in  the  campaign  immortalized  by  the  upon  a  gibbet.  When  anbaeqnenUj  Washington 

battle  of  Wagram,  and  contributed  to  the  treaty  sought  for  him  to  reward  him  for  his  fai^ul 

of  peace  which  had  for  its  result  the  marria^  and  dangerous  service,  he  learned  of  his  recent 

of  the  conqueror  with  the  archduchess  Mane  death  in  Kentucky. 

Louise.    He  proposed  also  the  annexation  of       GHAMPEBTT  {eami^  partitio\  an  agree- 

HoUand,  theHanseatio  towns,  and  the  duchy  of  inent  to  divide  land  which  is  the  sulgect  of  a 

Lanenburg  to  tiie  French  empire ;  but  lost  his  suit,  or  the  title  to  which  is  involved  in  contro- 

portfoUo  in  1811,  for  having  misunderstood  his  versy,  in  consideration  of  which  tiie  suit  is  to 

master^s  intentions  toward  Bussia.  Louis  ZYHL  be  carried  on  by  the  person  who  makes  the 

made  him  a  peer,  but  he  adhered  to  Napoleon  bargain  with  the  owner  or  claimant  of  the  land, 

during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  was  dismissed  The  term,  however,  is  now  applied  to  any  suit 

after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    Li  1819  he  was  whether  relating  to  real  or  personal  estate,  ana 

made  a  peer  again;  in  1880  he  adhered  to  the  champerty  may  be  defined  to  be  any  agreement 

government  of  Louis  Philippe.  for  the  di virion  of  what  shall  be  realized  from 

OHAMPAIGN.  L  A  W.  central  oo.  of  Ohio,  in-  a  suit,  in  ocmsideration  of  services  to  be  ren- 
tersected  by  Mad  river,  and  traversed  by  two  rail-  dered  or  money  advanced  on  account  thereot 
roads;  areaabout  890 sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 19,762.  In  a  popular  sense  it  also  includes  the  purchase 
The  sur&ce  is  levd  or  undulating,  and  the  soil  of  lands  from  a  claimant  who  is  not  in  posses- 
fertile.  Productidns  in  1850 :  964^617  bushels  rion,  and  the  purchase  of  choses  in  action,  for 
of  com,  225,808  of  wheat,  170,997  of  oats,  and  the  purpose  of  bringing  suit  upon  them,  though 
17,870  tons  of  hay.  There  were  84  churches,  neither  of  the  two  laUer  cases  is  strictly  what 
and  4780  pupils  attendinff  public  schools.  Gap-  is  designated  etymologically  bv  the  word; 
ital,  Urbanna.  11.  An  £.  oo.  of  IlL,  area  about  there  being  in  fact  no  mvision  of  the  subpect, 
880  sq.  m.,  comprising  a  part  of  the  Grand  but  a  mere  purchase  on  speculation.  Mamt^ 
Prairie ;  pop.  in  185/^  6,565.  The  sur&oe  con*  nance  was  the  aiding  another  in  the  prosecution 
sbts  of  an  open  plam  of  great  fertility,  inteiv  of  a  suit,  and  if  it  was  in  consideration  of  re- 
spersed  with  small  dusters  of  trees.  The  pro-  oeiving  a  part  of  what  should  be  recovered,  it 
auctions  in  1850  amounted  to  441,060  bushels  constituted  champer^.  The  distinction  be- 
of  com,  88,850  of  oats,  1,406  tons  of  hay,  and  tween  maintenance  and  champerty  was,  that 
58,710  lbs.  of  butter.    Oapital,  Urbanna.  maintenance  was  the  aiding  or  abetting  the 

OHAMPE,  John,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  prosecution  of  a  suit,  whether  for  a  part  of  the 
American  revolution  who  gained  distincticMi  by  thing  in  suit  or  not ;  if  a  part  of  wnat  dionld 
hb  efforts  to  seize  Arnold  iSter  his  treason,  bom  be  recovered  was  to  be  received  by  the  person 
in  Loudon  co.,  Ya.,  in  1752,  died  in  £y.  near  aiding  in  the  prosecution,  then  it  was  ohamper- 
the  close  of  the  18Ui  century.  He  was  selected  ty.  By  old  English  statutes  it  was  forbidden 
from  Gen.  Lee's  regiment  by  request  of  Wash-  to  aid  a  party  to  a  suit  in  the  prosecution  or 
ington,  to  go  to  New  York  as  a  deserter  and  defence  of  the  same,  or  to  purchase  a  suit,  or 
spy,  and  if  possible  to  seize  and  bring  off  Arnold  the  right  of  suing.  It  was,  however,  permit- 
in  time  to  save  the  life  of  Andr6.  Ohampe  ted  to  aid  a  near  kinsman,  servant,  or  poor 
undertook  the  enterprise  with  courage,  passed  neighbor,  from  the  mere  consideration  of  rcQa- 
the  American  lines  with  difficulty,  was  hotly  tionship  or  charity.  TheevUssou^ttoberem* 
pursued  by  his  comrades  as  a  deserter,  reached  edied  were :  1,  <^cious  intermeddling  with  con- 
New  Yori,  underwent  an  examination  before  troversies  for  the  sake  of  some  gain  to  be  de* 
8ir  Henry  Olinton.  and  by  hun  was  consigned  rived  therefrom ;  2,  aiding  a  party  from  some 
to  €^n.  Arnold,  wno  gave  him  in  the  British  motive  of  hostili^  or  ill  feeling  toward  the  op- 
army  his  former  rank.  He  discovered  the  ens-  podte  party.  At  a  time  when  the  administrsr 
tom  Of  Arnold  to  walk  in  his  garden  at  a-  late  tion  of  Justice  was  somewhat  loose,  and  the 
hour  every  nighty  formed  a  puun  with  a  com-  minds  of  judges  and  juries  could  be  acted  upon 
rade  to  seize  and  gag  him  there,  and  to  take  by  the  influence  of  persons  of  some  considera- 
him  between  them  as  a  drunken  companion  to  tion,  such  interference  with  suits  in  aid  of 
a  boat  on  the  Hudson,  whence  arrwgements  either  parfy  was  a  vicious  abuse^  and  was  by 
were  made  for  his  speedy  transportation  to  the  law  dedared  to  be  a  misdemeanor.  As  to  the 
American  head-quarters.  On  the  appointed  getting  hold  of  claims  to  prosecute,  whether  by 
nightArnold  failed  to  appear  in  the  garaen,  and  purchase  or  with  an  a^^ment  to  divide,  it 
Champe  after  waiting  ior  him  tin  near  moxning  seems  to  have  been  practised  by  attorneys;  and 
returned  with  deep  chagrin  to  his  position  in  in  addition  to  the  general  proidbition  of  maln- 
the  British  army.  It  proved  that  Arnold  had  tenance,  there  was  a  special  provision  applying 
the  day  before  changed  his  quarters,  preparatory  to  attorneys.  Then  as  to  claims  to  land  by  per- 
to  the  embarkation  of  his  troops  for  Virginia,  sons  out  of  possesrion,  it  was  by  statute  pr&- 
There  was  nothing  left  fbr  Ohampe  but  to  em-  scribed  that  no  one  should  buy  or  sell  unless 
brace  the  first  opportunity  to  escape  to  the  the  vendor  had  been  in  possession  or  received 
American  army,  which  he  did  soon  after  landing  the  rents  a  year  previous.  Similar  prohibitory 
in  Virginia,  ana  joined  the  troops  under  Gen.  laws  have  been  generally  adopted  in  this  conn- 
Greene.  Gen.  Waahinglon  discharged  him  from  tty,  and  in  some  statesi  as  m  Massanhusetts, 
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wliere  there  wm  no  stotote  on  fhe  soljeoty  aooepted  by  takiiiff  up.     Oombrt  was  Htm 

ehampertr  has  been  held  to  be  an  offence  at  Joined,  and  oarried  on  to  the  death,  or  tiQ 

oommon  law.    In  the  atate  of  New  York  an  stopped  by  the  jndges.     Verdict  was  gireo 

innovation  was  first  made  bj  allowing  a  penon  for  the  viotorioos  party.    It  is  from  tfaiBOK- 

daiming  title  to  landSy  possession  of  which  waa  torn  that  our  modem  phrase  is  deriyed,  ^'to 

held  adversely,  to  execate  a  mortgage  of  soch  appeal  to  the  Qod  of  batdes.^^  Jodieisloombit 

lands,  which  wonld  be  Talid  and  have  preference  wpears  to  be  <tf  Grothio  origin.  William  tiic 

over  all  snbeeqoent  lodgments  against^  or  mort-  if orman  introdnced  it  into  Eim^d,  when  it 

gages,  ftc.,  executed  Dy  the  mortgaMr,  in  case  h  was  practised  as  kte  as  168a   In  the  13th 

^ould  ultimately  recover  title.    The  coorts  of  year  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  a  trial  of  battle  wis 

that  state  have  also  made  an  exception  as  to  con-  fon^t  by  champions  in  TothiUfiel^  Westnifr 

veyances  of  lands  held  adversely,  if  soch  con-  ster,  <mi  a  writ  of  right.    The  custom  wis  sq»- 

yeyance  was  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  entered  pressed  in  France  by  8t.  Loids  in  1270,  hot 

into  before  the  adverse  possession  commenced,  remained  uirepealed  on  the  English  ststme 

Lastly,  in  respect  to  attorneys,  the  code  of  book  to  the  time  of  Ghorge  IV.,  whenahi^ 

practice  of  New  York  anthoriaea  a  bargain  be-  wayman  escaped  from  jostice  by  daimuig  a 

tween  attorney  and  client  aa  to  compensation  ^>peal  to  wager  of  battle.    In  the  oeramooies 

for  the  prosecution  or  defence  of  a  suit,  and  mitil  recentiy  in  use  on  the  c(»roostioii  of  Us 

this  is  UKderstood  to  warrant  an  agreement  kinosof  England,  a  champion  figureaooD^M- 

that  the  attorney  diall  have  part  of  what  shall  ousfy.    The  championship  of  En j^ssd  Ib  beredi- 

be  recovered.    It  was  a  very  ancient  rule  of  tarr  in  the  £amilv  of  Dymocke,  whose  eldest 

the  common  law  that  choses  in  action  should  male  representative  heir,  armed  cap4fie'mii» 

not  be  assigned,  the  ot^ject  of  which  rule  waa  style  of  the  middle  ages,  uiould  ride  into  theris^ 

to  prevent  any  champertiona  intermeddling  with  and  throwins  down  his  ganntiet  dare  anyooe 

dauns  to  be  put  in  suit ;  but  courts  of  equity  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  ih» 

long  since  recognized  the  right  of  the  assiflnee,  throne.    This  porticm  of  the  ceremonial  Itft 

and  no  other  eflbct  of  the  rule  remained  ex-  occurred  in  1821,  at  the  coronation  of  Geoo^ 

cept  that  it  was  required  that  a  suit  at  law  IV.    William  IV.  and  Victoria  diapeDsedvHh 

should  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  assignor,  it. 

But  this  has  now  been  abrogated  in  the  state  GHAMPLAIN',  a  post  village  and  tovnsliip 

of  New  York,  as  well  as  many  other  states^  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Qinton  co^  N.  T.;  pop* 

and  a  suit  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  of  township  in  1855,  6,197 ;  of  viOagef  Utf 

real  party  in  interest.  It  is  ntuated  on  Obazy  river,  wliioh  flnppliesit 

CHAMPION,  a  term  derived  from  diivalry,  with  water  power,  and  is  oonneoted  bj  tibe 

and  signifvinff  one  who  undertakes  to  defend  Northern  rauroad   with   Bouae'a  Point  m 

his  cause  by  force  of  arms.    Custom  allows  a  Ogdensburg.    It  is  comprised  in  Chamj^ 

wider  latitude  of  application  to  the  word.    In  cdleetion  district,  and  has  dome  trade,  whicbis 

the  ruder  stages  of  society,  when  might  oonsti-  carried  on  by  the  Cha^iy  river.    The  rS^ 

tuted  right,  the  right  was  frequentiy  submitted  contains  several  churches,  an  academy^  anei^ 

to  such  an  arbitrament    The  two  elements  paper  office,  and  manufactories  of  iron  iBd 

which  then  chiefly  entered  into  the  social  sys-  other  articles. 

tem,  namely,  reli^^on  and  love  of  military  glo-  CHAMPLAIN,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  CJasada^ 

ry,  both  inclined  toward  a  ceremony  in  which  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  travened 

God  should  be  called  to  indicate  the  righteous-  by  the  St.  Maurice  river,  and  indodiog  »^ 

nees  of  the  cause  by  success  in  the  trial  by  bat-  small  lakes ;  area  6,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851-j) 

tie.   Accordingly,  we  find  from  the  earliest  ages  18,896.    In  1851-^  it  produced  88,002  bffibff 

of  feudalism  the  trial  by  private  combat  recog-  of  wheat,  200,796  of  oak,  19,689  of  bnekvlM 

nized  as  a  legal  mode  of  settling  disputes.    The  11,819  tons  of  hay,  6,469  ponnda  of  tobaeA 

trial  came  ^raduaUy  to  be  hedged  in  by  for-  29,180  of  wool,  166,900  of  maple  sogar,  eA 

malitiea,  until  it  was  only  appealed  to  in  cases  81,069  of  butter.    It  contained  8  grist,  11  mVi 

of  grave  import.    It  is  obvious  that  in  many  and  4  fblling  mills,  1  tannery,  1  fonndes?,!^ 

cases  of  personal  encounter  the  disputants  must  schools,  and  8  churches. 


I>laintifE;  or  the  defendant  in  cases  of  aconssp  state,  to  St.  John's  in  Canada.  It  i>  1^^ 
tion,  to  name  a  proxy  or  champion.  Appeal  to  long,  and  raries  in  breadth  fnm  40  rotf^ 
combat  could  be  made  in  court-martial,  that  ia    16  m.    Its  greatest  bieadth  unobstnicted  ^ 


to  say,  in  cases  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  iahmds  is  about  10  m.,  at  a  pcnnt  i>^^^^ 

of  the  court  of  chivalry  or  honor,  in  appeals  of  ton,  V t    Its  deptii  varies  tnm  64  to^  ^ 

felony,  snd  in  certain  cases  upon  issue  Joined  and  vesselsof  80  or  100  tons  navigate  ^^^ 

in  a  writ  of  right    Ladies  and  minors,  being  extent    The  principal  islands  are  ^<'^^^ 

disqualified  by  reason  of  their  physical  incapa-  11  by  2  m.,  South  Hero,  18  by  4  m.,  aoOJ^ 

city,  prosecuted  their  claims  by  a  champion.  Motto,  6  by  2  m. ;  tiiese  8,  witii  several  fl»»» 

The  champion  ususlly  chaUenged  his  opponent  ones  and  the  peninsula  of  Alborg^  nil  m  uw  • 

by  casting  down  his  gjlove,  which  the  latter  part^  form  the  county  of  Graad  late  m  ^^ 
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mont.  The  largest  riren  entering  the  lake  are  and  about  ^  of  a  leagne  from  it.  in  a  S.  W.  di- 
the  Missisqne,  Onion  or  Winooski,  Lamoille^  rection,  lies  Grab  iiSand,  small  and  low,  and 
Otter,  Ohaizy,  Saranac  (the  old  Indian  name  surrounded  by  an  extensive  shoal.  Upon  this 
fbr  the  lake  itself).  An  Sable,  and  the  outlet  of  island  a  battery  of  one  gun  was  established. 
Lake  Georse  in  the  S.  W.  part.  Its  own  outlet  Capt.  McDonough^s  vessels  were  andiored  with 
U  the  Sorel  or  Richelieu  river,  which  empties  springs  on  their  cables  in  line  parallel  to  the 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  the  Ohambly  snore  and  in  the  following  order :  "Die  Eagle, 
oanal  affords  a  passage  for  vessels  of  large  size  brig,  of  20  guns  (8  long  ISs,  12  82-lb.  carron- 
to  the  ocean.  On  the  S.  it  has  beatable  com-  ades)  and  150  men,  Capt.  Henley,  was  at  the 
mnnication,  by  means  of  the  Champlain  canal,  head  of  the  line,  and  lay  so  near  Cumberland 
with  the  Hudson  river.  Navigation  is  usually  head  as  to  bring  the  enemy  within  carronade 
oloaed  by  ice  about  the  end  of  November,  and  range  should  he  attempt  to  enter  the  bay  by 
opens  early  in  AprlL  The  waters  abound  doubling  it;  the  Saratoga,  ship,  of  26  guns  (8 
with  bass,  pickerel,  salmon  trout,  and  other  long  24s,  6  42,  and  12  82-lb.  carronades)  and 
▼arieties  of  fish.  This  lake,  filling  a  valley  212  men,  Capt.  McDonough's  vessel,  was  2d ; 
6nd<»ed  by  high  mountains.  Is  celebrated  for  the  Tioonderoga,  schooner,  of  17  guns  (4  long 
its  magnificent  scenery,  embracing  the  Green  18s,  8  long  129}  and  110  men,  lieut-com- 
xnountfdns  of  Vermont  on  the  £.,  and  the  mandant  Stephen  Cassin,  was  the  8d ;  and  the 
Adirondac  mountains  of  New  York  on  the  Preble,  a  sloop  or  cutter,  of  7  guns  (long  9-pr8.) 
W.  Several  pleasant  villages  and  watering  and  80  men,  lieut-commandant  Budd,  was  the 
places,  with  one  or  two  important  towns,  are  last  vessel,  lying  so  near  the  shoals  off  Crab 
situated  on  its  shores,  which  comprise  the  col-  island  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing 
lection  districts  of  Burlington  and  Champlain.  that  end  of  tne  line.  In  addition  to  these  4 
The  aggregate  tonnage  enroHed  and  licensed  in  vessels,  there  were  6  gun>boats,  mounting  each 
Jane,  1857,  was  10.550}{;  value  of  imports,  along'24-pr.  and  an  18-lb.  Columbiad,  and  4 
$0,048,595 ;  value  or  exports,  $2,965,582 ;  num-  of  a  smaller  size,  mounting  each  a  long  24-pr. 
ber  of  vessels  entered,  1,878;  tons,  122,548;  The  complements  of  these  gun-boats  were  about 
number  of  vessels  cleared,  1,758 ;  tons,  117,886.  85  men  each.  The  total  ionerican  force,  there- 
— Lake  Champlain  was  discovered  in  1609  fore,  was  14  vessels,  mounting  86  guns,  and 
by  Samuel  Champlain,  whose  name  it  received,  carrying  about  860  officers  and  men,  indud- 
It  was  the  scene  of  many  important  events  in  ing  a  small  detachment  of  soldiers  acting  as 
the  early  wars  of  the  continent,  and  in  the  year  marine&  The  gun-boats  were  distributed  in- 
1814  it  became  of  much  importance  in  our  war  shore  of  the  large  vessels,  and  in  such  a  man- 
with  England.  At  that  time  an  invasionof  the  ner  as  to  sustain  the  line  the  most  effect- 
northern  portion  of  New  York  was  contempla-  uaDy.  They  were  not  anchored,  but  were  kept 
ted,  and  a  force  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  troops  in  motion  by  sweeps  during  the  whole  engage- 
was  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  for  ment.  In  addition  to  the  customary  arrange- 
that  purpose.  In  such  an  expedition,  the  com-  ment  of  springs  upon  the  cables,  a  kedge  was 
mana  of  Lake  Champlidn  became  an  object  of  laid  offupon  each  bow  of  the  Saratoga,  their  haw- 
great  moment,  as  it  fibanked  the  march  of  the  sers  being  brought  in  upon  the  quarters,  tho 
invading  army  for  more  than  100  miles,  thus  bights  hanging  under  water  out  of  the  reach  of 
offering  great  facilities  for  the  transportation  shot.  In  uie  selection  of  his  anchorage,  aod  in 
of  reinforcements,  supplies,  ice  The  efforts  of  all  his  arrangements  for  battle,  Capt  McDon- 
botb  nations  were  therefore  directed  to  the  crei^  ough  evinced  high  professional  ability,  and  to 
tion  of  naval  forces  on  the  lake  in  the  shortest  the  precaution  of  laying  out  the  kedges  upon 
possible  time,  and  vessels  were  built  and  equip-  the  quarters  of  his  own  ship,  he  owed  the  vio- 
ped  for  service  with  magical  rapidity.  The  tory  which  ensued.  On  the  morning  of  Sept. 
Saratoga,  the  largest  American  vessel,  was  buUt  11, 1814,  just  after  the  sun  had  risen^  the  ap- 
atVergennes,  and  was  launched  on  the  40th  day  proach  of  the  British  squadron  was  discovered 
after  the  first  tree  used  in  her  frame  was  token  by  the  guard-boats  of  the  Americans,  and*prep- 
from  the  forest  In  Aug.  1814^  the  English  arations  were  made  for  action.  Soon  after  8 
army,  about  12,000  strong,  commanded  by  o'clock,  the  enemy  having  formed  in  line  abreast^ 
Sir  George  Prevost,  advanced  in  4  divisions  approached  the  American  squadron  in  good  or- 
aoainst  rlattsburg,  then  held  by  Brig.  Gen«  der,  the  wind  moderate  and  fidr,  the  weather 
Miaoomb,  with  a  force  of  only  1,500  men.  Capt.  &ie.  The  British  squadron  was  commanded  by 
HeDonough,  who  commanded  the  American  Capt  Downie,  an  officer  of  distinction,  and  was 
naval  force  on  the  lake,  anchored  in  Plattsburg  composed  as  follows:  The  largest  vessel,  oom- 
bay  on  Sept  8,  and  awaited  the  appearance  of  manded  by  Capt  Downie  in  pereon,  was  the 
the  enemy^s  squadron,  which  came  down  the  Confianee,  a  ship,  of  87  guns,  principally  long 
lake  upon  Sir  George  Prevost's  left  fiank.  Platts-  24s,  with  a  <!omplement  of  considerably  more 
bui^  bay  is  a  deep  indentation  of  the  shore,  into  than  800  officers  and  men ;  the  linnet^  brig, 
which  the  river  Saranac  empties^  at  the  month  of  16  loug  12a,  with  a  orew  of  about  100  men ; 
of  which,  and  upon  both  its  banks,  stands  the  the  Chubb,  sloop,  of  11  guns,  18-lb.  carronades, 
village  or  Plattsburg,  which  at  that  time  con-  and  1  long  6,  and  40  men ;  the  Finch,  sloop,  also 
tain^  about  70  houses.  Cumberland  head  is  of  11  guns,  and  40  men ;  12  gun-boats,  8 
the  northernmost  point   of  Plattsburg  bay;  mounting  2,  and  the  remainder  1  gun  each; 
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the  whole  foroe  eompriiiiig  16  TetBehi  mount*  ttorw,  andiioftirtfaerttteiBpte  ai  m  biTiauB 

ing  96  gum,  ind  oarrjiog  ahont  1,000  offieen  in  that  quarter  were  madeu 
ai^  men.     Aa  the  eoeiny  aDproaobed,  the       CHAmPLAIK,  Sakubl,  a  French  nayigitor, 

Amerieana  apmng   theur  broaoaidea  to  bear,  and  ibat  goremor  of  New  France  or  Lower 

and  a  few  moments  paaeed  in  aolemn  eilenoe  ana  Canada,  waa  bom  of  good  family,  in  Bronige^ 

expectation.    The  Eaglei  the  headmoet  veaMl  6aintonge,  about  1670,  died  in  QodbeG)  in  Dea 

of  onr  line,  opened  fint  with  4  long  IS-ponnd-  1686.    In  hia  yonth  he  aenred  in  the  Fkcoeh 

era,  and  aoon  after  the  Saratoga  (wcdoed  her  fire,  navy.  HennrlY.  of  FrancegaTe  him  apeDsioo 

ICcJDonouffh  himself  pointing  the  first  gon.    The  and  attached  him  to  lua  person.    ILdeChisiei^ 

enemy  adVanoed  steadily  and  gallantly,  and,  goyemor  of  Dieppe,  having  obtained  from  the 

with  the  exception  of  the  Chnbb  and  t)ie  gon-  nng  permission  to  fonnd  settlenieDtB  io  Korth 

boats,  which  Kept  underway,  anchored  at  wont  An^nca,  engaged  Cammplain  as  his  sabsthote 

9  o'clock  in  line  ahead,  abont  800  yarda  from  in  the  enterprise.  Henry  lY.  gave  him  the  title 

the  American  line.    Tho  Oonfianoe  did  not  re-  of  general  lientenant  of  Oamidai  and  charged 

turn  a  shot  nntil  she  had  anchored,  when  ahe  him  to  send  home  a  fidthfnl  aocoont  of  his  inis* 

fired  a  foil  broadside  principally  npoo  the  Sara-  sion.    Accordingly,  Ghamplain  embarked  it 

tojOL,  uid  with  the  moat  terribly  destmctive  H<u]flenr,  March  16, 1608,  on  board  a  ship  eoo- 

e£foct    The  water  waa  smooth,  the  ships  were  manded  by  Pont-Grmv^  an  enterprising  niloi  of 

within  point-blank  range,  and  the  gnns  were  8t  Malo.    On  May  24  they  cast  snchor  intht 

Eointed  with  aoonracy.    Thla  single  broadside  river  St.  Lawrence.    Here  PoDt^Qrav^  a&dha 

illed  or  wonnded  about  40  men,  or  near  one-  with  6  men  embarked  in  a  canoe  aod  ascended 

fiftJi  the  complement  of  the  Saratoga.    Theen-  the  river  aa  far  as  the  Saolt  St  Louis,  where 

ga^^ement  now  became  animated  and  very  san-  Oartier  waa  bron^t  to  a  stop  in  bis  vqjige  in 

gmnary.    It  oonld  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  1686.    Finding  it  inexpedient  to  advaaoe^  they 

as  it  waa  very  dose,  the  vessela  were  heavily  retraced  their  way,  carefnlly  exsminiog  the 

armed,  and  their  crews  very  namerons  in  pro-  banks  of  the  river,  to  the  shm,  in  which  Gheia- 

portion  to  their  size.    In  Csct  they  more  nearly  plain  retomed  to  France,  and  pablished  in  1608 

resembled  floating  baiteriea  taan  ordinary  ves-  hisacoomiti>»«atioat^M.   On  reaohingFrttio^ 

aels  of  war.    About  the  middle  of  the  engage-  he  found  that  the  ooneession  had  beat  trasfifored 

ment  the  whole  starboard  battery  of  the  Sara-  fromhispatn>nDeObiaste8,decea8ed,totbeaeor 

toga  had  become  nnavailahle,  the  long  guns  hav*  deMonts.  Letters  patent  to  this  geatlemanDomj 

ing  been  disabled  by  ahot,  and  the  carronades  inated  him  vice-amniral,  and  BeateDantrgeDnu 

dismounted.    It  therefore  became  neoeesaiy  to  of  his  mijesty  in  that  part  of  Aosdia  foime^ 

wind  the  ship,  in  order  to  bring  the  larboard  called  .Korimbergne,  with  full  power  to  men 

battery  to  bear.    This  waa  accomplished  by  peace  and  war,  and  to  trade  in  peltries^froDi^ 

meanaof  the  hedges  which  had  been  laid  out^  40^^  to  46''  N.,  to  the  exclusion  of  aOothtf  p^ 

and  the  fresh  broadside  waa  brought  to  bear  sons,  also  to  make  grants  of  lands  to  latM^lfB 

upon  the  Oonfianoe  with  great  effect.    She  at-  Monts  made  a  new  engagement  with  Chanplsa 

tempted  the  aame  evolution,  though  unsuceess-  for  another  voyage.  Living  France  together, 

fully,  and,  about  2^  hours  after  the  engagement  they  proceeded  to  the  St  Lawrence  withtbeTinr 

oommenced,  surrendered.  The  Saratoga's  broad-  of  fonndinff  a  settlement  on  its  banks;  bati^ 

aide  was  then  q  :*ung  upon  the  Linnet,  which  Monts  findmgthe  dimatetoo  Bevere,the(f^ 

struck  a  few  mmutes  afterward.    The  Finch  ed  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  till  they  aniTed  at  n 

had  previously  been  crippled,  and  ddfted  down  island  in  the  St  Oroiz  river  between  Kaine  m 

Son  Orab  island,  wh^re^   upon  receiving  a  Kew  Brunswick,  but  speedily  left  i^!^^?t 

ot  from  the  1  gun  battery,  she  surrendered;  quence  of  its  want  or  water.    ^^"^1^ 

and  the  Ohubb  had  earlier  in  the  engagement  decided  on  Port  RoyaL  K  sideof  ^^^^^ 

Btruck  to  the  Ticonderoga.  The  gun-boats  struck  During  the  winter  ana  succeeding  year  Gu^ 

aoon  after  the  Oonfianoe,  thouflh  they  succeeded  tdain  was  occupied  in  exploringtiie  ^^^J[z^ 

in  esdl^ing,  none  of  our  vess^s  being  in  a  con-  he  did  as  &r  as  Oape  €k)d,  ICasa   la  l^^ 

dition  to  pursue  them.    The  American  loss  in  returned  to  France.    His  8d  voyagewasju»^ 

killed  and  wounded  waa  111.    That  of  the  en-  taken  at  the  solicitation  of  De  Monte,  who  iua 

emy  was  varioneb^  stated  at  from  178  to  204.  once  more  taken  up  the  idea  to  fo°^^^°Z 

The  conduct  of  Uapt  McDonough.  hia  offioera  on  the  St  Lawrence,  near  the  i°?^^Jv,l! 

and  men,  wasbighly  applauded;  in&ct,  the'cafao.  Saguenay.    He  sailed  in  I^*^i^^ 

and  desperate  braverv  with  which  this  action  nied  by  Pont-Grav6,  for  the  port  « /^^ 

was  fought  could  hardly  be  excdled.  Oq>t  Hen-  Saguenay  river.   Ohamplsin  perceived  th^  ^ 

lev  of  the  Esfle,  and  lieut-commandant  Osssin  was  no  place  for  a  permanent  b^^^^v.^, 

oftheTicon&roga,werealsoq[>okenofinterma  therefore,  in  1608,  seleated  ^^.^/^rjf^ 

of  great  commendation.    This  vidtory  brought  bee,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  so  cslJed  nm^^ 

in  its  train  far  more  important  results  than  any  Indian   word   ngniiVing  the  narrows'  i^ 


other  naval  achievement  of  the  country.    Sir  shcnrt  time  this  settlement  began  to  S[^^' ^ 

George  Prevoet,  who  waa  prepared  for  an  attack  the  impulse  of  profitable  ^f:^  Vikf^dd 

upon  Geo.  Macomb^  made  a  precipitate  retreat  erected  houses,  sov 

as  soon  as  the  British  squadron  surrendered|  to  develop  the  lisi 

abandoning  a  large  portioa  of  hia  artillery  and  his  people  planned 
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to  IVaaoe,  but  the  plot  was  dlaoorered  sod  ookoy.  Onoe  more,  therefoxe,  he  went  hooML 
quashed  by  the  hanging  of  the  ringleader.  In  with  the  intention  of  importing  additional 
1609  the  Hnrons,  Algonqoinsy  and  other  Indian  colonists  and  of  getting  permission  to  fortlQr 
tribes,  took  the  war-patn  aminst  the  Iroqnois,  the  settlement.  He  returned  with  his  family,  and 
Ohamplain,  conaiderixiig  the  Iroqaois  dangerous  the  title  of  governor,  in  1620 ;  but  it  was  not 
to  the  colony,  joined  the  Hnrons,  and  descended  till  1624  that  his  patrons  at  home  enabled 
the  Iroquois  or  Sorel  river,  nntil  stopped  by  him  to  commence  defensive  works.  Meantime, 
the  falls  of  Chambly.  Here  he  sent  back  his  in  1627,  Enghind  had  declared  war  against 
boat  and  crew,  keeping  only  2  men  with  him-  France.  Captain  fork,  a  Frenchman  in  the 
selfl  With  these  he  accompanied  the  Hnrona  English  service,  came  with  an  armament  of  0 
in  their  canoes  to  the  lake,  since  called  Lake  ships,  and  Quebec,  which  now  contained  about 
Ghamplain.  They  had  hoped  to  surprise  the  200  souls^  being  unable  to  make  resistance,  ca- 
Iroquois,  but  the  scouts  of  that  tribe  saw  pitulated.  By  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  March 
them  on  the  lake,  so  they  put  ashore,  intending  29, 1682,  Canada  was  restored  to  France.  Oham- 
to  fight,  on  the  next  day.  Ohamphdn  set  hia  plain,  being  reinstated  as  governor,  strained 
allies  in  order  of  battle.  On  the  first  chaige  of  every  nerve  to  place  his  colony  in  a  better  posi- 
the  Iroqnois,  200  in  number,  he  shot  their  2  tion  than  before.  Among  the  means  on  wtdoh 
ohie£i  with  his  firelock.  The  enemy  fied,  and  he  reckoned  much  was  the  Christianizadon  of 
the  Hurons  returned  to  Quebec  with  50  scalps,  the  Indians,  especially  of  his  friends  the  Hurons. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  His  force  of  missionaries  was  increased  to  15 
France,  leaving  the  colony  under  the  care  of  clergy,  with  nxmierous  lay  brothers.  A  coDege 
Pierre  Obavin.  Eetuming,  he  left  Honfieur  was  established  at  Quebec,  in  which  the  childreii 
April  8,  1610,  arrived  at  Tadouaao  on  the  of  the  savages  were  trained  in  habits  of  civil- 
26th  of  the  same  month,  landed  there,  and  ization  and  in  the  use  of  the  French  language* 
induced  the  Montagnez  Indians  of  the  place  Hedidnotlivetoseelheresultof  his  efforts^  his 
to  lend  him  60  braves,  with  whom  he  once  death  having  taken  place  the  same  year.  He 
more  ascended  the  river  to  Lake  Ohamplain  was  suoceed^  as  governor  byDe  Montagny* 
to  fight  the  Iroquois.  Fortune  failed  to  uvor  Ohamplain,  apart  from  his  merits  as  a  discoverer, 
him  in  this  expedition.  His  allies  were  de»  was  a  noteworthy  man.  His  zeal  for  the  prop- 
feated,  and  himself  wounded  by  an  arrow,  agation  of  Ohristianity  was  great.  A  saying  of 
which  caused  him  to  return  to  Quebec,  ana  ms  is  preserved — ihaJb  the  siuvation  of  one  soul 
thence  once  more  to  France,  where  he  found  is  of  more  importance  than  the  founding  of  a 
Henry  lY.  dead,  and  the  fortunes  of  De  Monts  new  empire.  While  in  Canada  he  devoted  him- 
so  broken  that  he  was  unable  to  continue  the  self  wholly  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  and 
settlement  of  Ms  new  colony  at  MontreaL  The  apparently  with  a  si^e  eye  to  benefit  his 
queen  regent,however,having  appointed  Charles  patrons.  Although  trafiSo  witb.  the  Indians  was 
of  Bourbon  nominal  governor  of  New  France^  very  lucrative,  he  never  engaged  in  it  His 
that  prince  nominated  Ohamplain  his  lieutenant-  views  of  justice  were  stem  and  upright,  yet 
governor  with  extensive  powers,  which  appoint-  tempered  with  mercy.  He  has  been  aocused 
ment  was  also  continued  under  the  prince  of  of  credulity  in  repeating  the  stories  told  him  by 
Oond6  and  his  relative  Montmorency.  Cham-  the  Indians,  but  these  were  omitted  in  revinng 
plain  returned  to  America  in  1612,  again  en«  his  writings.  The  best  editioftof  his  works  is 
gaged  in  war  with  the  Iroquois,  and  extended  that  published  in  4tOb,  1640. 
his  discoveries.  About  this  time— but  the  dates  OHAMPLAIN  CANAL  commenoes  at  White- 
are  uncertain— he  explored  the  Ottawa  rivw,  hall,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake  Ohamplain, 
to  a  lake  about  65  leagues  from  its  mouth,  being  and  runs  in  a  general  S.  course  to  the  Hudson, 
in  hopes  by  that  route  to  reach  Hudson's  bay,  whidi  it  joins  at  Fort  Edwu^  Thence  it  ex« 
just  discovered  by  the  mariner  whose  name  it  tends  along  the  W.  side  oi  the  river,  passes 
bears,  and  with  a  vague  idea  of  throwing  some  Saratoga,  and  joins  the  Erie  canal  at  Water- 
light  on  the  northwest  passage.  In  1615  he  vliet,  opposite  Troy,  ^y  this  canal  a  water 
invited  some  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  colony,  oommanication  was  opened  between  the  Hud< 
Thesameyear  he  made  an  extensive  exploration,  son  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  Lake 
ascending  the  Ottawa  for  some  distance,  then  Ohamplidn.  It  was  completed  in  1622,  and  its 
taking  an  easterlv  direction,  partly  ovenand,  total  length,  indnding  about  17  m.  of  improved 
partly  bv  canoe,  tul  he  arrivea  at  the  eastern  river  navigation,  is  64  m. 
shore  of  Lake  Huron;  embarked  on  the  lake  CHAMPM£SL£,  Mabib  Dbsmabes  ds,  a 
to  a  southern  point;  then  going  overland  to  IVmch  actress,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1644,  died  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Ontario,  he  explored  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  in  1698.  She  was  the  grand- 
that  lake  and  the  St  Lawrence  as  &r  as  the  daughter  of  a  president  of  the  parliament  of 
entrance  of  Lake  OhamplaizLwhere  he  made  Normandy,  but  ner&ther  being  disinherited,  she 
another  campaign  with  the  Hurons  and  win-  selected  tiie  stage  as  a  means  of  support,  inade 
tered  with  them,  returning  to  Quebec  in  Ihe  her  debut  in  her  native  city,  and  married  an 
spring.  Up  to  this  tinie,  Ohamplain  had  actor,  Charles  CheviUet,  sieur  de  Champmesl^, 
given  more  attention  to  exploring  the  conn-  who  had  also  some  talent.  Both  acquired  such 
try,  and  establishing  relations  with  his  neigh-  &me  that  they  were  invited  to  Paris,  where  they 
bon,  than  to  consolidating  his  power  in  ths  were  suocesBftil,  especnaUy  at  the  theatre  of 
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the  h^tel  de  BomMne*  Iliere  Maries  who  at  tern  to  matoiiiy.  A  few  mooihs  kter  be  mok 
first  was  indebted  U)t  her  flattering  reception  to  Paria^  where  he  read  in  soooeflrion  b^re  the 
to  her  pefBonal  charms  rather  than  her  snperior  academy  of  inacriptiona  a  series  of  pipen,  ex- 
acting, became  acquainted  with  Racine,  who  poimdinff  his  theory  of  the  hienitio  writiog, 
gave  her  lessons  in  elocution.  Bhe  improyed  This  he  held  to  be  simply  an  abbreTiated  fono 
greatly  under  his  instruction.  He  wrote  manr  of  the  hieroglyphic,  wmle  the  donotie  beui 
tragic  parts  for  her,  whidi  she  performed  witn    striking  resembianoe  to  our  alphabetic  sigia 

touching  effect  She  is  enthnsiastioally  praised  In  this  exposition,  afterward  pubUdied  under 
br  Madame  de  S^rign^,  La  Fontaine,  and  Boilean.    the  title  oiLettre  d  Jf.  Lacier,  he  gave  evideooe 

Her  suooess  lasted  until  her  last  performance,  of  ability  to  read  many  names  inscribed  o& 

when  sbe  was  over  60  years  old.    Her  husband  Egyptian  monumental    When  submitted  to  the 

was  a  great  friend  of  La  Fontaine,  and  wrote  academy  in  its  definitive  form,  Sept.  17, 182S,  it 

several  comedies  in  concert  with  that  poet,  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  complete diBOOTOTaf 

One  among  them,  entitled  Le  FlarettUn,  is  usu-  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet,  and  Louis  IVHL 

ally  printed  with  La  Fontaine's  works.  sent  as  a  reward  to  its  antibor  a  snuff  box  vidi 

OUAMPOLLION,  JsAv  Fjumqoib,  a  French  his  initials  in  diamonds.    The  discoverj,  how- 

orientalist  and  arohaologist,  bom  at  Figeao,  ever,  was   oonteeted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Yooog 

department  of  Lot,  Dec.  38,    1790,  died  in  who  had  previously  read  some  of  the  mjite- 

Paria,  March  ^  1882.    Educated  at  Qrenoble,  rioua  charaotera,  and  the  daim  of  tbe  Eo^ 

under  the  direction  ofhis  elder  brother,  he  learn-  Ush   arohsaologist  was    indeed  not  witboitf 

ed  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Sjriao,  Ethiopic,  and  foundation ;  but  after  a  long  and  thoron^&- 

Arabic  languages.     Turning  his  attention  to  ousslon,  it  has  been  acknowledged  b/  iJl  qb- 

E^pt,  he  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  prejudiced  minds  of  both  nations,  that  Cte- 

a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Coptic  would  un-  poUion  had  greatiy  improved  upon  the  prind- 

ravel  many  mysteries.    He  at  once  beean  tiie  plea  and  premises  laid  down  by  Dr.  Toong.  In 

study,   and  was   soon   satisfied  that  by  ap-  a  series  of  papers  which  he  read  in  April,  Mif, 

plying  his  knowledge  of  this  language  to  various  and  June,  1823,  he  expounded  soocesBiTcdj  the 

oriental  documents,  he  should  be  able  to  give  a  8  concurring  elements  of  the  graphic  syBtem  of 

full  description  of  Egypt  as  it  was  under  tiie  the  Egyptiims,  the  figurative,  the  ideograpbifi, 

Pharaohs.    The  introduction  and  the  plan  of  and  the  alphabetic^  which  papers  formed  the 

this  intended  work  were  read  bvhim,  in  180T,  great  work  published  in  1824,  at  the  expense  (^ 

to  the  academy  of  Grenoble,  before  he  was  tiie  government,  under  the  title  of  JPtku  ^ 

IT  years  old.    A  few  months  later  he  repaired  iViUme  hikroqlyphique  d€»  ancient  Egff^ 

to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Ohampollion  had,  meanwhile,  published  the  8 

the  most  renowned  orientalists  of  tiie  time,  first  volumes  of  his  ParUA^mJ^|fpt»eii,vhicfa, 

HiUin,    Langlde,    Silvestre   de   Sacy,    Oh^,  however,  was  not  completed.    From  18S4td 

and  assiduously  attended  the  lectures  at  the  1826  he  travelled  in  Italy,  and  purofaased  for  t^ 

oollege  of  France  and  the  royal   school   of  French   governmoit  a  valuable  colleotio&  d 

oriental  languages,  giving  special  attention  to  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  had  been  brought  to 

the  Coptic,  through  which  he  now  hoped  to  Laghom  by  the  English  consul,  Heniy  Salt;  <» 

decipher  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.    He  oonse*  visited  the  museums  of  Turin,  Florence,  Boid^ 

SuenUy    prepared    a   Coptic    grammar   and  and  N^les,  which  he  thoroughly  exsmiM 

ictionary,    which    he  never  ceased  to    re-  giving  an  account  of  his  resesrohes  snddis- 

vise  and  enlarge.    After  perfecting  his  know-  covenes  in  several  papers  read  before  viiioffi 

ledge  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit,  he  Italian  aoademiea,  or  addressed  to  promiB^ 

began  in  1808  to  perceive  a  dim  light  through  persons  in  France.  The  most  remarkable  are  lus 

the  arcana  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  by  a  PremUre  et  teeonde  letire  au  ducdsEla^^ 

minute  comparison  between  the  Rosetta^in-  which  he  presented  several  successM  app^ 

Bcription  and  a  demotic  papyrus,  he  found  out  tions  of  his  system.    On  his  return  to  PsriS)  ^ 

the  25  Egyptian  letters  as  set  down  by  Pin-  found  that  an  Egyptian  museum  bad  b^ 

tarch.    To  this  mode  of  writing  he  took  such  a  created  at  the  Louvre  by  a  royal  decree,  himsatf 

liking,  and  acquired  such  familiarity  with  it,  as  being  appointed  keeper,  and,  at  the  same  tiiD^ 

to  use  it  even  for  his  private  notes.    In  1809  he  professor  of  Egyptian  arohaology  in  the  pB' 

wasappointedprofessorof  history  in  the  fiMulty  seum.    He  devoted  his  attention  to  bis  ikv 

of  Grenoble,  and  in  18U  appeared  the  2  first  duties,  and  so  arranged  the  museum  tbattf 

volumes  of  his  great  work,  DiSgypte  ioue  lea  became  a  model  for  aU  similar  ^BtablishmeD^ 

Pharaom.  His  system  of  hieroglyphic  interpret*  But  his  most  lurdent  wish  was  to  visit  fgTFj 

ation  was,  however,  still  in  embryo.    During  this  was  gratified  through  the  mumficence « 

the  troubles  of  the  restoration  he  removed  to  his  Charles  A.    At  the  head  of  a  B^i^^f?/^ 

native  city,  where  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  artistic  commission,  in   conjunction  ^<^  ' 

to  remoulding  his  Coptic  dictionary,  and  trans-  simibir  one  sent  by  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  imaff 

cribing  his  Coptic  grammar,  which  copy,  now  the   direction  of  Bosellini,  ^'^■"^I^^fcrtJ] 

in  the  imperial  library,  is  a   masterpiece  of  barked,  July  81,  1828.  explored  EbyptwitnjW 

oriental  calligraphy.    In  1818  he  resumed  his  most  untiring  zeal  during  more  than  18  mont^ 

professorship  at  Grenoble.     Meditotion   and  giving  interesting  accounts  of  his  pit^^^esm^ 

new  reeearoh  had  now  nearly  brought  his  gya-  letters  to  his  brother,  and  retoned  in  JitfOD, 
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1880,  to  PiEiris,  where  he  found  Uiat  he  had  been  washing  the  hands  of  the  celebrant  was  poured, 

elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  insoriptiona.  It  was  nsnally  surrounded  with  carved  seats  or 

To  this  scientific  society  he  commanicated  vari-  stalls,  which  were  occapied  by  the  clergy  not 

OQs  resalts  of  his  explorations,  and  especially  his  engaged  in  the  services.     These  were  also  used 

Memoire  mr  la  signes  employ ispar  le$  £gypti$M  when  the  office  was  sung  in  choir,  a  lectum  be- 

dam  leun  trots  sysihn^s  graphiques  d,  la  notor  ing  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel.    The 

iion  des  principales  divmoM  du  temps.     He  stalls  were  usually  enriched  with  carvings,  and 

then  wrote  his  Orammaire  jSgyptienne,  and  his  had  canopies  of  carved  oak  placed  over  uiem. 

Dictionnaire  hUroglyphiquey  while  preparing  The  chancel  in  Gothic  buildings  occupies  the 

the  materials  for  the  great  descriptive  work  in  same  place  with  the  apds  in  the  ancient  basili- 

which  he  intended  to  give  the  results  of  his  cas,  and  was  called  so  from  the  eanceUi  or  rails 

travels  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  to  be  a  com-  which  were  used  in  the  early  churches  to  sepa- 

51ete  picture  of  ancient  Egyptian  civilization,  rate  the  clergy  from  the  ^sXtJ. 

!he  prospectus  of  this  publication,  issued  to-  OHANOEXLOR,  a  law  officer  known  to  the 

ward  the  end  of  1881,  was  the  last  paper  of  Cham-  polify  of  several  countries.    The  derivation  of 

pollion.    He  had  a  few  months  before  been  ap-  the  title  is  uncertain.    It  has  been  derived  by 

pointed  professor  of  Egyptian  archsBology  m  Ooke  from  the  right  of  cancellation  of  patents 

the  college  of  France,  and  had  opened  his  lee-  and  other  royal  grants,  inherent  in  this  officer,  for 

tures ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  stop  them,  on  ao-  misrepresentation  of  facts  or  on  other  grounds, 

count  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy.    He  tried  in  vain  to  But  the  word  chancel  would  point  to  a  more  an- 

resume  them ;  he  was  only  able,  to  give  the  dent  derivation.    The  eanc^lariui  of  the  Ro- 

finishing  touch  to  his  Qrcmmavre  Bgyptienne^  man  courts  was  simply  a  door-keeper,  or  usher, 

which  he  considered  his  best  title  to  the  regard  to  keep  back  the  people  who  pressed  rudely 

of  posterity.    All  his  manuscripts  were  pur-  forwara  to  the  eancelM^  or  railings.    The  door- 

ohasedbythe  French  government,  and  pub-  keeper  afterward  became  chief  scribe,  an  official 

lished  from  1834  to  1848,  under  the  supervi-  which  the  Roman  church  borrowed  from  the 

don  of  his  brother.  Roman,  empire,  and  still  retains  in  the  bishop's 

OHAMPOLLION  FIGEAO,  Jean  Jaoqubs,  a  chancellor.  The  function  of  the  chancellor  is  thus 
French  archseologist,  bom  in  1778  at  Figeac,  described  by  Blackstone :  *^  When  the  modem 
which  name  has  been  affixed  to  his  patronymic  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  established  upon  the 
to  distingniali  him  from  his  younger  brother,  ruins  of  the  empire,  almost  every  state  pre- 
the  celebrated  orientalist.  He  was  at  first  served  its  chancellor,  with  different  juiisdic- 
librariau  of  the  public  library  and  professor  tions  and  dignities,  according  to  the  difTerent 
of  Greek  literature  at  Grenoble.  In  1828  he  re-  constitutions.  But  in  all  of  them  he  seems  to 
moved  to  Paris,  being  appointed  professor  at  the  have  had  the  supervision  of  all  charters,  letters, 
ecoU  des  chartesy  and  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  and  such  other  public  instruments  of  the  crown 
in  the  royal  (now  imperial)  library,  which  office  as  were  authenticated  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
he  retained  until  1848.  He  is  now  (1858)  libra-  ner,  and  therefore,  when  seals  came  into  use, 
rian  at  the  imperial  chateau  of  Fontainebleau.  he  had  always  the  custody  of  the  king's  great 
He  has  edited  many  valuable  manuscripts  con-  seal;  so  that  the  office  of  chancellor,  or  lord 
nected  with  the  history  of  France,  most  of  them  keeper,  whose  authority  by  tibe  statute  of 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government  or  the  IHizabeth  is  dedared  to  be  exactiy  the  same,  is 
French  historical  society,  ne  has  dded  SU-  with  us  created  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the 
vestre  de  Sacy  and  Dader  in  several  import-  king's  great  seal  into  his  custody,  whereby  he 
ant  publications,  and  superintended  the  unfin-  becomes,  without  writ  or  patent,  an  officer  of 
ished  publications  of  his  brother,  especially  the  the  greatest  weight  and  power  of  any  now  sub- 
Grammaire  ifgyptienne^  the  Dictionnavre  hie-  dsting  in  the  kingdom,  and  superior  in  point  of 
roglyphiquey  and  the  Voyage  en  jSgypte,  precedency  to  every  tempord  lord.    He  is  a 

OHANGE.  The  doctrine  of  chances  is  a  branch  privy  coundllor  by  his  office,  and  prolocutor  of 

of  mathematics  which  cdculates  the  degree  of  the  house  of  lords  by  prescription.    To  him  be- 

probability  of  a  contingent  event,  or  of  the  cor-  longs  tiie  appointment  of  all  justices  of  the 

rectness  of  a  result.    It  is  used  in  the  discussion  peace  throughout  the  kingdom.    Being  former- 

of  scientific  observations,  especially  in  astron-  ly  an  ecdedastic,  for  none  else  were  then  ca- 

omy  and  geodesy ;  and  also  in  the  calculdion  of  pable  of  an  office  so  conversant  in  writing,  and 

annuities  and  insurance.  presiding  over  the  king's  chapel,  he  became 

GHANOEL,  in  Gothic  ardiitecture,  that  por-  keeper  of  the  king^s  conscience,  vidtor  in  right 

tion  of  a  churdi  occupied  by  the  clergy,  and  usu-  of  tiie  king  of  all  royd  hoepitals  and  colleges, 

ally  separated  from  the  nave  and  aides  by  screens  and  patron  of  all  the  king's  livings  under  the 

made  of  carved  stone  or  oak.    The  screen  whidi  vdue  of  20  marks  (or  £20)  per  annum.    He  is 

separated  the  chancd  from  the  nave  was  called  the  generd  gn^ian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  audi 

the  rood  screen,  because  a  rood  or  large  crudfix  lunatics,  and  has  the  generd  superintendence* 

was  usually  placed  on  it,  accompanied  with  2  of  aU  chiuitable  uses  in  the  kingdom,  and  aU 

figures  representing  8t  John  and  the  Virgin  this  over  and  above  the  vast  and  extensive 

Hary.  In  the  chancel  were  situated  the  high  d-  jurisdiction  which  he  exercises  in  his  judidd 

tar,  the  sedilia^  or  seats  for  the  officiating  dergy,  capacity  in  the  court  of  chancery."    The  chan- 

and  the  piseinoy  in  which  the  water  used  for  oeU<»r  of  England  is  a  member  of  the  od>inet|  and 
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is  Mioh  rsllni  OB  a  ehnge  of  mioiilrj.  Tlrif  lied  imii,  bis  been  istroditoed  into  the  UoHel 
uiioaof  lodioielaadpolitieel  ftmotioDs  wtsel-  Btatei.  The  name,  aoeordiiig  to  Ooke^  was  de- 
ware  an  impediment  to  jnitioe,  and,  as  tbe  poln  riyed  a  eoMdUmdo^  beoanee  it  was  the  office  of 
Uetnisine»takeepreoedeooe,  gaveiieetogreai  the  ohanceUor  to  cancel  letters  patent  of 
InoonTenieDeein  the  boainess  of  the  court  Bj  the  kinff  which  had  been  improvidentlj  isso- 
act  of  pariiament  paand  in  1861  the  cban-  ed.  Othen^  as  Spelman  and  Oowell,  sappose 
cellor  has  been  reHeved  of  a  considerable  part  that  it  originated  a  etmctXlu^  that  is,  lattice 
of  his  judicial  dnties  by  the  appdntment  of  %  work,  bj  which  the  crowd  was  abat  off 
lords  jnstices  who,  together  with  the  chancellor  — an  etymology  which  would  seem  prepos- 
ooosdtote  a  court  <A  appeals  for  the  review  of  terons  bat  for  the  analogous  case  of  tiie  titleof 
eases  brongfat  firom  the  Tice-ohancellorB  and  the  legid  prafession  in  Enghmd  and  this  oonn- 
master  of  the  rolls,  all  canses  being  heard  try.  which  is  taken  from  the  bar  or  railing  bj 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  officers  last  named,  which  practising  lawyers  were  endoaed  and 
Kither  of  the  lords  Justices  may  be  reqoired  by  separated  from  other  attendants  in  eornl  Tlie 
t&  chancellor  to  sit  as  vice-chanceUor^  in  system  which  the  name  designates  ia  as  peeofiir 
which  case  an  appeal  lies  in  like  manner  to  the  as  its  title.  There  are  seyersl  theories  as  to 
appellate  court  The  chancellors  of  England  the  mode  in  which  this  branch  of  Jurii^deDce 
MTe  usually  been  distinguished  Ibr  great  legal  baa  been  developed.  One  is  that  it  iras  a 
attdnmenta  as  well  aa  political  wei|^t  Lords  usuiwtion  by  the  chanceUora^  who  were  at  to 
ffidon,  Brougham,  Oottenham.  and  St.  Leonarda  early  period  ecclesiastics,  and  hostile  to  dM 
hare  been  the  most  distingaisned  of  the  present  spirit  of  the  common  law.  Thta  was  maintaiih 
century ;  the  latter  of  whom  (fivrmerly  known  as  cd  by  Lord  Coke,  and  while  chief  luetiee  of  tk 
Sir  Edward  Bugden)  has  had  an  important  part  king^s  bench,  he  vigorously  reosted  the  att«inpl 
in  the  late  measures  for  the  reform  and  improve-  of  tne  lord  chancellor  EUesmere  to  give  relief 
ment  of  the  court  of  chancery. — ^The  Obaitgbl-  against  a  judgment  in  the  king^s  bench,  wbicb 
xx»OFiHX  BzoHBQUSBiaamemberof  the  Brit-  had  been  notorioualj  obtained  by  fraud.  Be 
\&k  Mkbinet^  and  upon  him  devolves  the  charge  parties  and  their  solicitors  and  ooonsel  were  in- 
of  the  pubUo  income  and  expenditure.  Formerly  dieted  for  ^uestioninff  the  judgment;  bat  the 
tiie  prime  minister,  if  a  commoner,  held  the  matter  having  been  brou^t  before  tiie  king, 
office ;  but  the  increase  of  government  re-  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  courts  of  equity,  biit 
sponsibilities  has  compelled  the  separation  of  putting  his  decision  merely  upon  an  aiti- 
tne  duties.  In  the  present  generation  the  office  trary  ouscretion,  which  he  daimed  aa  bis  pre- 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Canning^  Sir  rogative.  The  jurisdiction  of  actiona  by  the 
Bobert  Peel,  Lord  Althorpe,  Mr.  DisracA,  Mr.  court  of  chancery  took  its  rise  from  a  denoe 
Francis  Baring,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  Oharles  w  ood,  of  ecclesiastical  chanoellcvs  to  evade  the  stat^ 
and  in  1658  again  of  Mr.  Disraeli.— The  Ghah-  ntee  of  mortmain,  that  is  to  say,  statutet 
onxoBOFOxFOKDorOAMBBiDonistheohief^f-  prohibiting  the  grant  of  lands  to  rejigion 
freer  of  those  collegiate  bodies.  He  is  elected  houses.  Instead  of  a  grant  of  the  lands  direct|j 
and  his  office  is  honorary,  the  duties  being  die-  to  the  parties  thus  msabled  to  take,  tbe  prae- 
chained  by  the  rice-chancellor.-^The  Cbks-  tioe  was  introduced  of  makiog  a  grant  to  ap6^ 
CELLOB  OF  A  BiSHOP  slts  iu  the  consistorial  son  who  was  under  no  disability,  bnt  for  tbe  use 
court,  and  is  theoretically  the  bishop^s  assessor  of  religious  corporations  or  persona;  vaA^ 
and  legal  adviser. — ^In  continental  Europe  there  chancery  it  was  held  that  tbe  use  was  biDdiog 
are  various  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  of-  in  conscience,  and  could  be  enforced.  It  ^ 
ficials  styled  chancellors.  The  chancellor  of  ibr  the  purpose  of  getting  jurisdiction  of  Uib 
France  was  one  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  dass  of  cases  that  John  T^tham,  chanoelk^ot 
dd  monarchy.  The  office  waa  closely  analo-  Ridiud  II.,  adopted  the  whpcoMLy  wbicb  ha 
gous  to  that  of  England.  The  chancellor  waa  ever  since  been  tbe  process  for  commeDO^i 
president  of  the  great  council  and  of  the  parlia-  suit  in  cm^uI^.  To  understand  the  natare  of  tb« 
menta,  drew  up  ordinances  and  letters  patent,  innovation,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  tbn 
and  held  the  royal  seals.  It  is  connected  with  all  writs  for  the  commencement  of  suits  ui  tM 
the  illustrious  names  of  Dnprat^  De  rH6pita],  different  courts,  though  issued  from  the  offioetf 
Birague,  Maupeou,  Malesherbes,  and  other  dis-  ^e  chancellor,  which  was  called  nfffUiM  f^ 
tingmshed  jurists.  Louis  XV.  held  the  seals  t«B,were  returnable,  not  to  the  office  from  vbicii 
himself  for  a  time,  and  in  1757,  the  censordiip  issued,  but  to  the  courts  where  sach  saiti  veie 
having  been  associated  with  the  other  duties  of  to  be  prosecuted.  But  the  chancellor  dsi^^ 
the  office,  the  virtuous  Maleaherbea,  deeming  to  have  authority  from  something  coDtaio^ 
executive  and  police  duties  incompatible  with  in  one  of  the  statutes  to  compel  P^^^J^^ 
the  purity  of  the  judicial  office,  resigned.  It  appear  in  chancery  and  answer  in  respen 
was  abolished  in  1790;  revived  for  a  abort  to  a  use.  So  far  there  is  some  oolor  for  t&e 
time  by  Napoleon,  that  his  court  might  be  charge  of  usurpation  of  authority  ^^  ^^ 
graced  with  the  titie,  for  the  functiona  were  aatical  advantage ;  but  when  by  act  of  ^^ 
not  restored;  revived  under  the  restoration,  it  ment,  passed  shortly  afterward,  ^>^/?: 
was  finally  aboliahed  in  1880.  made  subject  to  the  statutes  of  mortmaiajoe 
OHAKCERT.  By  this  term  is  dengnated  same  aa  the  lands  themselves,  the  doofa^ 
the  English  system  of  equity,  whic^  in  a  nK>di-  of    the  court  was  found  to  be  beneoeiv 
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otherwise  as  it  relief  firom  reatnints  vpoii  the  to  bonds  and  mortgages,  by  aiatote;  as  Ibr 
alienatioii  of  property  which  had  long  existed*  instanoe,  a  Judgment  opon  a  bond,  aKhoogbnomr 
In  the  reign  of  Henxy  IV.  and  Y.,  the  oom-  inallyfor  the  penalty,  ooold  be  enforced  oi^  for 
mens  attempted  ansacoesafnlly  to  suppress  the  the  amount  reaUy  due;  and  so  mortgaged  lands 
writ  of  subpoena,  the  object  of  which  was  to  could  not  be  retained  after  tender  of  the  real 
take  away  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  debt,  and  this  led  to  the  process  of  filing  a 
chancery ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  it  bill  in  chancery  in  order  to  acquire  the 
had  become  the  regular  practice  of  the  court  to  absolute  title.  In  general,  howeyer,  it  is  true 
entertain  actions  commenced  by  tiutt  process,  that  all  courts,  chancery  induded,  must  give 
Tbe  statute  of  uses^  27  Henry  V UL,  by  which  the  same  effect  to  positive  laws,  and  must  be 
uses  were  executed,l^t  is  to  say,  transferred  sulyect  to  the  same  rules  of  interpretation* 
into  possession,  seeoied  likely  to  oust  the  chan-  There  are  many  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  but 
cellor  of  his  new  jurisdiction,  as  the  courts  of  if  the  law  is  settled  there  can  be  no  relief  in 
common  law  Uiereupon  took  cognizance  of  a  equity  inconostent  with  the  law ;  and  so  in 
use  as  being  the  real  ownership  of  land;  but  bv  construing  agreements  and  conveyances,  courts 
a  narrow  construction  of  the  law,  by  which  of  law  and  equity  are  equally  bound  to  get  at 
only  one  use  was  recognized  by  courts  of  law,  the  true  meanmg,  and  to  give  to  them  the  same 
the  court  of  chancery  was  enabled  to  regain  its  legal  effect.  The  narrowmindedneas  of  judges 
power.  Thus  a  oonyeyance  to  A,  for  tiie  use  hi^  indeed  made  a  difference  in  some  cases 
of  B,  in  trust  for  0,  was  held  by  common  law  where  there  ought  to  have  been  none ;  as 
courts  to  be  a  tise  executed  in  B,  and  the  trust  when  there  has  ^en  fraud  or  mirtake,  which  in 
was  a  nullity ;  but  in  chancery  it  was  held  that  chancery  would  be  held  sufficient  to  avoid  a 
the  2d  was  as  binding  as  tne  Island  thus,  written  instrument  or  to  warrant  a  modificatioiL 
under  the  name  of  trusts,  the  same  class  of  in  the  common  law  courts  it  waa  absurdly  held 
cases  still  remained  exclu^yely  of  equity  oog*  that  evidence  of  audi  fraud  or  mistake  was  in- 
nizanoe.  The  court  having  thus  acquired  tiie  admissible  when  the  execution  of  the  instm- 
right  of  callinff  parties  before  it  by  process  ot  ment  was  once  proved.  Thus  in  an  action  upon 
subpoona,  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  a  a  bond,  no  matter  what  imposition  had  been 
great  yariety  of  other  oases,  some  of  which  practised,  if  the  signature  of  the  party  was 
were  cognizable  by  common  law  courts ;  but  proved,  tiie  plaintiff  must  have  judgment.  So 
the  remark  of  Blaokstone  that  this  was  done  a  policy  ofinsurance  or  other  written  instrument 
upon  &lse  and  fictitious  suggestions,  and  that  could  not  in  a  trial  at  law  be  varied  in  its  effect 
jurisdiction  was  obtained  of  matters  that  be-  by  the  clearest  proof  of  a  mistake,  but  it  must 
longed  wholly  to  the  common  law  courts,  savors  first  be  reformed  in  a  court  of  equity.  Excep- 
ratber  of  old  prejudice  than  of  his  usual  candor,  tional  cases  like  these  have  given  to  the  English 
and  is  certainly  not  tenable.  Another  theory  system,  both  of  common  law  and  equity,  an 
in  reject  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  proceedings  anomalous  character,  and  fully  justify  the  re- 
in chancery  is  that  relief  was  sought  thereby  mark  of  Blaokstone  that  Grotius  or  Puffendori^ 
from  the  rigid  roles  of  the  common  law.  Th»  or  any  other  of  the  great  masters  of  jorispm- 
would  seem  to  be  sustained  by  the  case  of  denoe,  would  have  been  as  little  able  to  discover 
trusts  already  mentioned.  Another  similar  by  their  own  light  liie  system  of  a  court  of 
class  of  cases  of  which  chancery  took  cogni-  equity  in  England  as  the  system  of  a  court  of 
zanoe  was  that  of  forfeitures  and  penalties,  law.  There  was  a  large  class  of  cases  to  which 
At  common  law,  the  penalty  of  a  bond  was  ajnry  trial  was  not  adapted,  as  complicated  ao- 
deemed  the  debt  upon  non-performance  of  the  counts  or  multifiuious  interests  in  the  sul^}eet 
condition,  andjudgmentwas  recovered  accord-  of  the  suit;  yet  the  former  could  haye  been 
ingly ;  but  in  chancery  the  amount  really  due  disposed  of  by  references,  as  has  been  the  prao- 
was  considered  to  be  the  debt^  and  on  tender  tice  in  the  United  States,  and  the  other  daas 
thereof  with  costs  of  suit  at  any  time  before  could  have  been  entertained  without  difficulty  by 
judgment  a  stay  of  proceedings  was  granted.  So  a  modification  of  the  forms  of  pleading  and  the 
as  to  mortgage :  at  common  law  the  land  was  framing  of  issues,  as  has  recently  been  provided 
forfeited  upon  non-payment  of  the  bond  when  for  both  in  England  and  America  by  statute, 
due;  but  in  chancery  relief  was  given  upon  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
subsequent  payment  or  tender  of  the  real  of  equity  as  distinguished  from  common  law 
debt.  The  same  doctrine  was  extended  to  that  would  have  made  it  necessary  to  have  a 
pledges,  and  to  other  personal  contracts  subject  distinct  tribunal  for  its  administration,  so  fiur  as 
to  a  penalty  or  involvmg  a  forfeiture.  In  these  respects  the  principles  involved,  if  the  common 
cases,  it  is  true  that  the  over-strict  mle  at  law  courts  had  exercised  a  proper  degree  of 
common  law  was  the  occasion  of  resorting  to  liberality  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions, 
chancery  for  relief  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  Writers  upon  equity  usually,  however,  insist 
difference  between  the  courts  was  not  in  the  con-  upon  8  distinguishing  featorea  of  the  equity 
struction  of  what  was  right  in  itself^  but  in  the  ^stem :  1,  the  mode  of  proof^  the  parties 
refusal  of  the  common  law  courts  to  give  a  re-  themselves  being  made  witnesses,  or  at  least 
lief  according  to  the  right,  which  they  could  haye  the  plaintiff  having  the  option  to  compel  a  dis- 
done  as  well  as  a  court  of  chancery,  and  which  covery  by  defendimt  under  oath ;  2.  mode  of 
afterward  ihej  frare  compelled  to  do  in  respect  trial,  which  formerly  was  by  taking  depotttiona 
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of  witeMses  in  writing;  8,  node  of  relief;  a  iheleMabiirf«ofeoiindpnnoiple.   ^Equity  Bm 

oonrt  of  eqnitj  having  power  to  decree  a  Bped-  always  had  too  mnoh  vitalitj  within  it,  has 

fio  performance  of  an  agreement,  or  to  reetndn  been  too  oonyersant  with  action,  and  too  in- 

a  partj  hy  iii|anction  from  the  oommiMion  of  an  qnisitiTe  into  motiye,  to  become  the  mere  crea- 

injuy,  whereas  a  oonrt  of  law,  except  in  the  ao-  tare  of  artifice No  equitable  doctrine 

tionsofreplerin  and  ^ectment,  and  the  proceed-  which  has  not  its  root  in  an  enlightened  mo- 

ing  by  mandamus,  could  give  no  relief  bnt  pecn-  ralitj  can  be  Tenerable  or  lasting.*^  ('*  Papers  of 

niary  damages.  In  respect  to  the  first,  theexper-  Joridical  Society,"  yoL  i.)— It  remaina  only  to 

iment  has  been  made  of  allowing  parties  to  tes-  notice  the  varioos  measores  for  the  improvement 

tify  as  witnesses  in  til  modes  of  triaL  Whether  of  eqni^  courts  in  England  and  this  conntrj 

it  win  on  the  whole  promote  Justice  remains  to  within  a  recent  period.    |p  1886  a  commission, 

be  seen,  but  it  is  at  least  demonstrated  that  it  consisting  of  the  most   eminent  jndges  and 

can  as  well  be  done  in  common  law  courts  Jurists  in  England,  was  appointed  to  examine 

as  in  equity.     So  abo  as  to  the  mode  of  into  the  chancery  qrstem,  ana  report  what  refonn 

relief,  the  present  ludidal  system  of  the  state  wonld  be  expedient   They  took  a  lai^  amount 

of  New  York,  and  the  English  common  law  of  testimony  showing  the  existence  of  great 

procedure    acts    of    1652    and    1854,    have  abuses,  but  were  deterred  by  timidity  from  the 

given  to  the  courts   of  law  all  the  powers  recommendation  of  any  important  ciiange.    In 

necessary  for  affording  a  complete   remedy.  1860  Lord  Gottenham  was  induced   by  the 

As  to  the  taking  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses  enormous  pressure  of  bosineea,  and  the  oppres- 

in  writing,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  great  com«  sive  delay  and  expense  in  which  saitors  were 

plaint  as  tending  to  delay  and  increase  of  ex-  involved,  to  adopt  a  summary  modeof  proceed- 

pense,  and  among  the  recent  reform  measures  ing,  the  beneficial  effect  of  whidi  led  to  other 

in  England  it  has  been  proposed  to  abrogate  and  more  important  changes  by  acts  of  parlia- 

the  practice  altogether.— It  would  exceed  our  ment.  This  was  the  substitution,  in  a  large  nom- 

proper  limits  to  go  into  an  extended  discussion  her  of  specified  cases,  in  place  of  the  old  forma  of 

of  the  principles  of  canity.    They  are  substan-  pleadingand modeof  takmg  evidence,  of  aampk 

tially  recognized  in  Uie  Judicial  systems  of  all  claim  and  the  use  of  affidavits  and  counter  affi- 

civiliaed  nations,  and  hence  the  chancellors  at  davits,  and  the  same  course  could  in  the  discretioD 

an  early  period  derived  much  assistance  from  of  the  court  be  adopted  in  any  other  oases.    In 

the  civil  law,  the  most  perfect  code  of  law  and  July,  1850,  an  act  was  passea  enabling  parties 

equity  which  has  ever  been  compiled,  and  in  to  agree  on  cases,  and  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 

doing  so  did  not  infringe  upon  the  common  court  thereon.    Summary  orders  were  anthor- 

law,  for  that  too  receiv^  large  contributions  ized  in  a  variety  of  cases.    The  formality  of  ex- 

from  the  same  source.   The  treatise  of  Bracton,  captions  was  dispensed  with  in  taking  acoonnta^ 

written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  a  very  learnea  and   the   court  itself  was  required  to  decide 

work  and  of  great  authority,  was  very  largely  upon  objections  to  forms  of  pleadings  insfeead  of 

made  up    from  the  digest  of  Justinian,  and  referring  them  to  a  master.     In  June,  1853. 

eminent  Judges  have  since  that  time  been  in  another  act  was  passed,  by  which   masters' 

the  habit  of  referring  to  the  same  source  in  the  offices  were  abolished;  chambers  were  provided 

settling  of  new  or  doubtful  questions,  and  sup-  for  the  vioe-chanceUors,  who  were  required  to 

plying  deficiencies  of  the  English  law.    The  attend  to  many  of  the  duties  formerly  di?- 

g'eat  distinction  between  the  common  law  of  charged  by  masters.    There  was  also  a  provi- 

ngland,  and  that  of  other  countries  derived  sion  for  the  reference  of  questions  to  convej- 

from  the  civil  law,  is  mainly  that  in  the  former  ancers,  accountants,  and  other  professional  per- 

equitable  relief  was  excluded,  so  that  another  sons.  Lord  St.  Leonards  proposed,  and  strongly 

and  dbtinct  Judicial  department  became  neces-  urged  the  adoption  of  another  provision,  that 

aary  for  the  administration  of  equity  merely,  cases  might  be  sent  by  the  vice-chanoeUors  to 

The  prejudice  of  English  lawyers  against  ec-  courts  of  law  for  their  opinion,  and  that  a  cor- 

desiastics,  growing  out  of  the  introduction  of  responding  power  should  be  given  to  courts  of 

the  canon  law  by  the  latter,  and  their  attempts  law  to  get  opinions  of  courts  of  equity.    The 

to  acquire  Jurisdiction  over  a  large  class  of  objectwas  to  cutoff  all  embarrassment  growing 

cases  that  did  not  properly  appertain  to  the  ec-  out  of  the  question  of  Jurisdiction,  and  to  have 

clesiastical  courts,  extended  also  without  just  a  final  decision  in  the  case  in  one  or  other 

cause  to  the  administration  of  equity  according  court  without  having   to  commence  again  if 

to  the  civil  law,  and  they  uniformly  resisted  afi  a  mistake  as  to  the  proper  court  had  been  made, 

improvement  of  the  common  law  in  that  re-  The  proposed  amendment  was  not,  however, 

spect  which  could  have  been  derived  from  the  adopted.    In  the  same  year  farther  proviaoos 

larger  experience  of  Roman  jurists.   But  though  were  made  for  carrying  out  more  fully  the  dis- 

the  establishment  of  the  system  of  equity  in  charge  of  chamber  business  by  the  vicenchan- 

England  was  thus  irregular,  and  although,  for  cellors,  and  adoptinff  various  other  chuiges. 

want   of  assimilation  between   t^e   different  Consentaneously  with  these  reforms  ia  chan- 

courts,  the  earlier  chancellors  were  chargeable  eery,  proceedings  have   been   taken  for  the 

sometimes  with  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  dis-  improvement  of  the  common  law  covBtsi    A 

cretionwithoutdueregardtoauthority,  yet  the  report  of  the    commissioners  on   oaskts  of 

system  that  was  gradually  tonned  had  never-  common  law,  April  80    1853,    noogBdmeod- 
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ed  the  combination  of  equity  powers  with  And  his  pnblioation  of  Marmora  Oxonieniia, 
the  common  law  administration  in  the  same  the  Amndelian  marbles,  with  an  aocorate  tran- 
court.  They  say  that  the  consolidation  of  the  script  of  the  original,  and  a  good  Latin  trans- 
elements  of  a  complete  remedy  in  the  same  lation,  established  his  repntation  as  a  scholar 
coort  is  obvionsly  desirable,  not  to  say  im-  and  an  antiqnary«  In  1768,  Chandler  was  eent 
peratirdy  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  with  Beyett  the  architect,  aod  Pars  the  painter, 
consistent  and  rational  system  of  jurisprudence,  to  explore  the  antiquities  of  Ionia  and  Greece. 
The  legislation  of  parliament  has,  as  yet,  come  After  their  return,  they  published  as  the  result 
&r  short  of  this  recommendation,  but  in  the  of  their  labors,  in  1769,  two  magnificent  folios 
acts  of  1862  and  1854  great  changes  have  been  of  *'  Ionian  Antiquities."  Chandler  published 
made  in  the  forms  of  proceeding^  in  the  courts  other  works  on  the  same  subject  His  posthu* 
of  common  law,  and  some  equitable  powers  have  mous  life  of  Bishop  Wayneflete,  lord  high  chan- 
been  given  to  tihe  law  courts.  In  the  United  cellor  to  Henry  VL,  was  published  in  1811. 
States,  the  federal  courts^  established  in  1789,  He  also  undertook  to  refute  tlie  proposition  of 
have  fludministered  equity  as  well  as  law,  without  *  Bryant,  that  the  Trinan  war  was  a  notion,  and 
having  separate  organizations  for  that  purpose,  that  no  such  city  as  Troy  ever  existed.  He  vin- 
In  the  state  of  New  York,  bv  the  constitution  dicated  the  veracity  of  Homer,  and  especially 
of  1846,  the  same  system  has  been  adopted,  and  the  truth  of  his  local  descriptions, 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  code  of  practice  CELAiNDLEB,  Samttbl,  a  learned  dissenting 
with  great  practical  efficiency.  English  minister,  bom  in  1698,  at  Hnueerford, 

C^NDAH,  or  Chanda,  a  town  of  Hindos«  Berkshire,  died  May  8, 1766.    In  an  academy  at 

tan,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Gloucester,  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  the 
territory  of  Nagpore,  distant  from  the  city  of   famous  Bishop  Butler,  and  with  Archbishop 

Nagpore  85  m.,  and  480  m.  £.  from  Bombay;  Seeker,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  their 

lat.  19''  57'  K,  long.  79"^  28'  £.    The  town  is  lives.    Mr.  Chandler,  as  Presbvterian  preacher 

of  considerable  extent,  surrounded  by  walls  at  Peckham.  soon  distinguished  himseli,  but  un- 

largo  enough  for  the  heaviest  guns.     It  con-  fortunately  lost  the  fortune  of  his  wife  in  the 

tains  a  number  of  straggling  houses,  planta-  South  sea  speculation.    He  was  then  a  book- 

tions,  and  a  citadel,  covering  altogether  a  space  seller  for  some  years^  without  relinquishing  his 

about  6  m.  in  circuit     It  was  taken  by  the  pastoral  duties.    He  also  lectured,  alternately 

British,  May  20,  1818.  with  Dr.  Lardner,  at  the  Old  Jewry,  where,  at 

CHANDELEUB  ISLANDS  lie  E.  of  Chan-  last,  he  was  chosen  pastor,  and  where  he  labored 

deleur  bay,  on  the  S.  £.  coast  of  Louisiana,  for  40  years.   Four  volumesof  his  sermons  were 

On  the  N.  or  smaller  island  is  a  fixed  light  55  published,  in  accordance  with  his  last  desire,  by 

fe«t  high.  Dr.  Amory,  in  1768,  which  were  followed  in 

OHANDERNAGORE,  a  French  settlement  I777bya  volume  of  his  notes  and  conmientaries 

in  Bengal,  on  the  Hoogly,  lat.   22**  51'  26"  K,  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 

long.  88°  9'  15"  E.,  17  m.  N.  of  Calcutta.    Pop.  CHANDLER,  Thomas  Bradbury,  D.D.,  an 

81,285,  vi2 :  80,581  Hindoos,  488  of  mixed  races,  Episcopal  clergyman,  bom  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 

and  216  whites,    yhe  town  presents  a  dikpi-  April  26,  1726,  died  in  1790.    He  graduated  at 

dated  appearance.    Clive  and  Watson  captured  Yale  college  in  1745,  in  1747  was  appointed 

the  town  fh>m  the  French  in  1757,  and  disman-  catechist  and  lay  reader  in  St.  John's  church, 

tied  the  fortifications ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  in  1751  went  to  Eng- 

French  by  treaty  in  1768.    It  was  again  occu-  land  for  thepurpose  of  receiving  episcopal  or- 

pied  by  the  British  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  dination.     Upon  his  return  he  was  made  rector 

republican  war,  and  again  restored  to  the  French  of  St.  John's  church,  and  in  1766  received  the 

at  the  general  peace  in  1815.    Some  cotton  is  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 

manufoctured  in  the  town,  and  the  chief  arti-  In  the  political  discussions  which  immediately 

de  of  export  is  opium.    The  annual  revenue  of  preceded  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he  deemed 

the  town  and  territory  is  not  much  above  $80,000.  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sustain  the  pretensions  of 

CHANDLER,  Abibl,  a  merchant  of  Bos-  the  crown ;  but  the  current  of  popular  feeling 

ton,  bom  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1778,  died  at  soon  set  so  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction  that 

WiUpole^  N.  H.,  March  22,  1851,   graduated  his  situation  became  unpleasant,  and  even  dan- 

at  Harvard  college  in  1806.    He  died  a  wid-  gerous.    Accordingly,  in  1775,  he  wenttoEng- 

ower,  without  <£ildren,  and  devised  f^O^OOO  land,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mani- 

to  Dartmouth   college.    He  ^so  bequeathed  festation  of  the  most  respectful  regard  by  msny 

$1,600  for  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  ag-  of  the  most  eminent  personages  in  the  kingdom, 

ricultural  school,  and  the  remainder  of  his  es-  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1788,  his  congre- 

tate  to  the  asylum  for  the  insane  in  New  Hamp-  gation  earnestly  requested  him  to  return  and 

shire.  resume  his  position  as  their  rector.    He  returned 

CHANDLER,  Riooabd,  an  English  traveller,  to  Elizabethtown  in  1785,  but  in  exceedingly  ill 

born  at  Elson,  in  Hampshire,  in  1788,  died  in  health.    The  vestry  did  not  think  proper,  how- 

Feb.  1810.    He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  ever,  to  appoint  another  rector,  and  in  compli- 

and  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford.    An  early  pub-  ance  with  their  request  he  consented  to  retain 

Hcation  of  fragments  from  minor  Gtreek  poets  the  station  during  his  life.    During  the  10  years 

made  him  known  as  a  man  of  literary  taste,  which  he  passed  in  England  the  governmental- 
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lowed  him  an  annuity  of  £S0O  sterting;  in  ad*  amid  the  repeated  aasaalfa  of  fiie  Anim,    He 

dition  to  his  ialary  from  the  yenerable  eoci*  was  now  nuule  lientenant-oolonel;  gained  liir- 

etj  for  the  propa^&tion  of  the  gospeL  and  after  ther  promotion  by  his  exertions  in  &e  seTeral 

his  deoeaae  a  pension  was  granted  to  his  widow  campaigns  in  which  he  took  an  active  part ; 

dnring  her  life.    He  was  appointed  to  the  bish-  became  brigadier-general  in  1840^  after  the  ex- 

oprio  of  Nova  Scotia,  bnt  declined  the  office  in  pedition  against  Medeah ;  and  in  1848  was  made 

consequence  of  the  progress  of  a  cancerons  af-  general  of  division.    In  1847,  the  dnke  of  An- 

fecUon  in  his  foce,  which  finally  terminated  his  male,  being  goTemor-general  of  Algeria,  eansed 

life.    Br.  Ohandler  was  one  of  the  ablest  writers  Ohangarnier  to  be  pnt  in  command  of  the  ds- 

in  the  American  church.    He  was  asealons  de-  trict  of  Algiov ;  and  on  the  rerolntion  of  Feb- 

fsnder  of  Episcopacy^  and  in  1767  he  published  mary,  the  young  prince  resigned  the  goTemor- 

'*  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  behalf  of  the  ahip  hito  his  hands.    Gen.  Oavaignae  having 

Ohurch  of  England  in  America."    Soon  after  been  appointed  to  this  office  by  the  new  re- 

tiie  appearance  of  this  work  it  was  attacked  publican    government,   Ohangarnier   lepeiKd 

simultaneously   from    various    quarters,    and  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  ambassador,  to 

amonff  others,  by  Dr.  Chauncy,  of  Boston,  who  Berlin,   nut  did  not  leave  Paris^  his  servioeB 

publiued  an  answerin  behalf  of  the  non-Episco-  being  required  there  to  protect  the  national 

palchurdies.    In  reply.  Dr.  Ohandler  published  assembly  against  insurrectionary  movements. 

^  The  Appeal  Defended/'  to  which  Ohauncy  re-  When  Oavaignao  was  called  to  Paris  and  became 

aponded,  and  in  1771  ^  The  Appeal  fbrther  De-  minister  of  war,  Ohangarnier  was  a^^winted 

fended*'  appeared  from  Dr.  Ohandler.    He  also  his  successor  as  governor-general  of  AJ^ria, 

wrote  many  pamphlets  and  fttgitive  pieces.  which   post  he   held   for  5  months.     Uav- 

OHANG-OHOO-FOO,  a  city  of  OhlDa,  in  the  ing  been  elected  to  the  national  assembly  by 

vrovinceof  Fokien;  pop.  800,000  to  1,000,000.  the  department  of  the  Seine,  he  returned  to 

It  is  situated  in  a  valley  embosomed  in  liills  and  Paris,  and  was,  after  the  bloody  days  of  June, 

Intersected  by  a  river.    A  wall,  4|  m.  in  cir-  invested  by  Qen.  Oavidgnao  'With  the  oommand 

cumference,  surrounds  it.    At  each  of  the  car-  of  the  Parisian  national  guards.    He  hdd  this 

dinal  points  is  a  gate,  consisting  of  a  canal  for  post  when  Louis  Napoleon  came  into  power 

boats  and  a  door  for  the  admission  of  foot  pas-  as  president,  when  he  was  also  i^)point6d  by  the 

sengers.    The  streets  are  from  10  to  13  feet  national  assembly  commander  of  the  regidar 

wide,  and  many  of  them  are  well  paved.    The  troops,  known  as  the  army  of  Paris,  then  100,- 

houses  are  usually  two  stories  high,  and  shops  000  strouff.    With  these  forces  he  was  oiahled 

are  numerous  and  well  furnished.    There  are  to  control  at  the  same  time  the  thjneatening 

two  famous  temples,  now  in  a  dilapidated  con-  movements  of  the  Parinan  mob  and  the  ambi- 

dition,  which  are  reputed  to  have  attained  the  tious  aspirations  of  the  president.    He  sooceed- 

good  old  age  of  1,200  years.  The  town  is  a  ed  in  accomplishing  the  former  part  of  his  two- 
Qsy,  animated  place,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  fold  mission,  especially  on  Jan.  29  and  June  13, 
silk  manufacture  of  the  province.  It  has  ex-  1849,  when  his  vigorous  measures  crushed  all 
tensive  suburbs,  containing  large  tile  and  sugar  attempt  at  insurrection ;  but  he  was  &r  frvm 
manufactories,  while  from  an  eminence  near  the  evincing  the  same  boldness  and  foresight  m  hk 
city  as  many  as  80  populous  agricaltural  villages  dealings  with  Louis  Napoleon.  While  Changar- 
may  be  seen  scattered  over  a  plain  80  m.  long  nier  was  openly  giving  the  assembly  assarance 
by  about  20  m.  broad.  The  port  of  the  city,  that  he  was  ready  to  protect  them  againfit  iJl 
ionoy,  is  about  86  m.  distant.  One  of  the  most  illegal  measures,  the  preadent  was  actoaUy  en- 
remarkable  objects  to  be  seen  at  Ohang-choo-  gaged  in  carrying  out  his  coup  d'etat,  Chan- 
foo  is  a  bridge  across  the  river.  It  is  buUt  upon  garader  found  himself  unexpectedly  arrested  on 
26  piles  of  stone,  about  20  feet  high  and  80  feet  Dec.  2,  after  which  he  was  banished  fronoi  F^snoe. 
apart  Large  beams  are  laid  from  pile  to  pile;  He  has  dace  resided  chieiSy  in  Belgium, 
these  again  are  crossed  by  smaller  ones,  which  OHANGEUX,  Pisbbb  jAOQma,  a  French 
are  covered  with  earth,  and  then  paved  with  savant,  bom  at  Orleans,  Jan.  28, 1740,  died  Get 
enormous  blocks  of  granite,  some  of  which  are  8,  1800.  His  speculations  attracted  the  atten- 
46  feet  long  and  2i  fact  broad.  This  singular  tion  of  D^Alembert,  Oondoroet,  and  Bnffoo,  vbA 
structure  is  about  9  feet  wide.  Half  its  lengtii  a  lai^  space  in  the  French  Encydopsddia  was 
on  both  sides  is  occupied  with  shops.  given  to  an  analysis  of  his  most  important  work, 
OHANGARNIER,  Nicolas  Aknb  TnionuLK,  entitied  TraiU  de$  sxtrSma.  He  was  well  known 
a  French  general,  bom  April  28, 1798,  at  Autun.  for  his  Improvement  of  the  barometer,  and  as 
He  was  educated  at  the  military  school  of  St.  the  author  of  various  writings  and  discoveries 
Chrr,  enlisted  in  the  royal  body  guards,  thenserv-  on  this  as  well  as  on  various  other  subjecta. 
ed  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  lin^  in  the  campaign  of  OHANNEL  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  in 
1828  in  Spain,  and  finally  entered  the  Ist  regi-  the  English  channel,  off  the  K.  W.  coast  of 
ment  of  royal  guards.  After  the  revolution  of  France.  The  principal  ones  are  Jersey,  6uem- 
1880,  he  left  the  service  for  a  time ;  but  reenter-  sey,  Alderaey,  Serk,  and  Herm.  Area,  120  sq. 
ing  the  army,  he  went  to  Africa,  where  he  soon  m. ;  pop.  76,066.  They  are  the  only  portaons 
distinguished  himself.  His  presence  of  mind  and  of  Normandy  now  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
dauntless  intrepidity  were  shown  conspicuously  to  which  they  have  remained  attached  ever 
In  1886,  in  the  retreat  from  Oonstantine  to  B<»a,  since  the  conquest.    They  ars^  however,  a  very 
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6Kp«iui7e  appendage  to  the  orown.  In  the  6  were  esteemed  inTaloable,  and  ezpreeriona  of 
months  endmg  June  80, 1858,  the  imports  from  gratitude,  both  pnblic  and  private,  were  his 
Ei^land  amounted  to  £234,764.  constant  reward.  He  established  and  main- 
OHANNING,  Edwabd  Ttbbel,  an  American  tained  for  the  ooUege  a  high  reputation  for 
scholar,  bom  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec  12,  purity  and  elegance  of  style  in  composition  and 
1T90,  died  at  Oambridge^  Feb.  &  1866.  He  elocution,  and  gave  direction  to  the  reading  of 
entered  Harvard  college  in  1804,  out  was  not  an  entire  generation  of  leading  men  in  all  de- 
graduated  in  course,  as  he  was  involved  in  partments  of  inteUectual  labor.  He  received 
Sbe  fieumous  rebellion  of  1807,  in  his  Junior  thedegreeof  doctor  of  laws  from  his  university 
year,  on  account  of  which  a  large  number  in  1851.  Mr.  Ohanning  was  a  constant  contri- 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  two  butor  to  the  "  North  American  Review,"  almost 
older  da^es  were  obliged  to  leave  college;  but  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Among  these  contri- 
received  his  degree  a  fow  vears  afterward.  He  butions,  the  following  may  be  noticed  as  the 
studied  law  with  his  elder  brother,  Francis  bestspecimensof  his  style  of  thought  and  oom- 
Dana  Ohanning,  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  position:  ^^Lalla  Rookh,"  1817;  '*Rob  Roy," 
to  the  bar.  He  gave  his  attention,  however^  1818 ;  '*  Charles  Brookden  Brown,"  1819 ; 
and  his  a£Eeotions,  chiefly  to  literature,  and  car-  **  Southey's  Cowper,"  18d7 ;  "•  Pryor's  6k>ld- 
ried  forward  a  careM  and  critical  study  of  the  smitii,"  1837 ;  ^'  Sir  Richard  Steele,"  1888 ;  and 
Greek  and  Roman  classics^  with  that  of  the  "  Chesterfield,"  1840.  In  1856  a  volume  of  his 
great  writers  of  England.  America  had  not  lectures  to  the  senior  class  at  Cambridge  was 
then  a  literature ;  but  the  young  men  who  were  published,  being  20  in  number,  with  a  me- 
his  contemporaries  and  Mends  have  done  much  moir  by  R.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  of  Boston.  The  topics 
toward  creating  one.  The  '^  North  American  of  the  lectures  are  selected  with  Judgment  and 
Review,"  the  earliest  permanent  periodical  in  taste,  and  treated  with  good  sense  and  good 
America,  had  its  origin  in  a  dub  of  young  men,  feeling,  and  the  style  may  be  pronounced  fiult- 
who,  in  the  winter  of  1814-^5,  pr^ected  a  hi-  less.  He  contributed  the  life  of  his  maternal 
monthly  magazine.  Mr.  Willard  Phillips,  after-  grandfiither,  William  Ellery,  to  Mr.  Sparks's 
ward  author  of  tbe  celebrated  works  on  the  law  series  of  American  biography.  He  was  highly 
of  insurance  and  of  patents,  was  to  be  its  editor,  esteemed  for  the  charm  of  his  conversation, 
The  committee  on  politics  was  composed  of  which  was  choice  and  pure  in  style,  with  an 
C^rge  Cabot,  James  Lloyd,  John  LoweU,  Josiah  occasional  use  of  a  restrained  but  effective  hu- 
Quinoy,  and  others.  The  chief  managers  were  to  mor.  He  was  a  man  of  pure  and  just  oharao- 
be  President  Xirkland,  Jared  Sparks,  Qeorge  ter,  thoughtful  and  sdiolarlv  habits,  with  few 
Ticknor,  Mr.  Ohanning,  Richard  H.  Dana,  and  and  warm  friendships  ;  tolerant  and  liberal 
John  GhiUison.  At  this  time,  Mr.  William  Tudor,  views  of  his  fellow  beings ;  a  Unitarian  of  the 
author  of  the  ^^life  of  James  Otis,"  returned  old  school  in  his  tiieology,  and  a  philanthropic 
from  Europe  with  a  matured  plan  for  a  quarterly  conservative  in  his  politics, 
review ;  and  as  the  field  was  not  large  enough  for  CHANNING,  Waltbb,  M.D.,  an  American 
two  such  works,  the  plan  of  the  magazine  was  physidan,  brother  of  the  preoedino,  bom  at 
merged  in  that  of  Mr.  Tudor,  and  the  first  Newport,  R.  L,  April  15,  1786.  He  entered 
number  of  the  *^  North  American  Review  "was  Harvard  college  in  1804,  but  leaving  in  his 
issued  in  May,  1815,  as  a  bi-monthly,  the  quar-  Junior  year  on  account  of  the  great  rebdUion  of 
terly  publication  not  being  adopted  until  the  1807.  his  degree  was  confmred  upon  him  after- 
commencement  of  the  8th  volume.  Mr.  Tudor  wara  out  of  course.  He  studied  medicine 
edited  it  fbr  2  years,  and  in  1817  it  passed  under  much  longer  than  the  usual  term,  first  under 
the  control  of  a  dub  composed  of  the  gentlemen  Dr.  James  Jackson  in  Boston,  then  under  Profl 
named  above,  and  a  few  others.  Mr.  Sparks  was  Barton  in  Piuladdphia.  He  received  the  de- 
chief  editor  for  one  year,  when  the  duty  was  un-  gree  of  M.D.  from  the  university  of  Penn- 
dertaken  by  Mr.  Channing,  aided  by  hia  cousin,  sylvania,  afterward  studied  at  the  university  of 
Richard  H.  Dana.  Both  gantiemen  were  thea  Edinburgh,  and  at  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's  ho^i- 
under  the  age  of  80.  Beside  the  Boston  dub,  tals  in  London,  and  began  the  practice  d  medi- 
valuable  aid  was  furnished  to  the  "  Review  "  by  cine  in  Boston  in  1812.  The  same  year  he  was 
William  C.  Bryant,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  and  wpointed  lecturer,  and  in  1815  professor,  of 
James  Kent,  all  of  ttiem  then  but  litue  known  to  obstetrics  and  medical  Jurisprudence  in  Harvard 
the  public.  In  Oct.  1819,  Mr.  Channing  was  university,  which  office  he  filled  until  lus  resig- 
succeeded  in  the  editorship  of  the  '^Review "  nation  in  1854.  In  1821,  the  Massadiuaetts 
by  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  having  been  ap-  general  hospital  was  opened  in  Boston,  and  his 
pointed  Boylston  professor  of  rhetoric  and  teacher.  Dr.  James  Jackson,  was  appointed  its 
oratory  in  Harvard  university.  This  post  he  physician,  who  named  Dr.  Uhanning  as  his  as- 
held  for  82  yearS)  resigning  it  in  1851.  During  sistant  He  li^red  in  the  hc^pitalfor  a  term 
all  this  time,  the  department  of  rhetoric  and  of  nearly  20  years,  and  saw  it  rise  from  one 
oratory,  induding  the  charge  of  all  the  English  patient  on  Sept  8,  1821,  and  2  on  the  20th 
oompoflitions  of  the  students,  and  carrying  great  of  that  month,  to  be  one  of  the  largest  institn- 
influence  over  their  reading  and  taste,  was  filled  tions  on  the  continent  Dr.  Channing  has  been 
by  him  with  more  than  satisfaction  to  the  pub-  a  frequent  contributor  to  medical  and  literary 
Uo  of  reading  and  thinking  men.    His  Iwors  periodioalsi   beside  pubUshing  a  volume  of 
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^  IfboeUaaeout  Poems^  (BortoDf  1851),  ^  A  During  Ins  eollegiate  ooofse  tlia  nindplM  of 

PhjfllcUui^B  Vacation,  or   a  Bommer  in  £n-  the  French  revdntion  were  at  tne  dimizof 

rope'*  (1856),  and  *^  Etherization  in  Ciiildbirth,"  their  infloenoe  in  this  oonntry,  shaking  the  old 

iUnstrated  hj  681  oases  (1848).    Of  tiiese  works,  foundations  of  religion  and  social  order,  and  di- 

the  treatise  on  **  Etherization  in  Childbirth*'  verting  ardent  yoong  moi  from  allthetndi- 

attracted  great  attention  both  in  Europe  and  tions  of  loyalty  and  reverence.  As  his  cfaaracter 

Americs.  and  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  state  matored  nnder  snch  influences,  he  devoted  him- 

of  that  oranch  of  science.    Dr.  Channing  has  self  more  and  more  intentlj  to  aspirations  after 

been  a  constant  student  of  English  literature  moral  greatness.     He  stn&ed  with  delight  tk 

and  of  fine  art,  has  written  many  fugitive  Stoics,  and  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  stem 

pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  and  has  always  been  purity  which  they  taught.    In  reading  Hutcbe- 

a  valued  membw  of  tiie  best  literary  and  sden-  son*s  essays  on  ^*  Beauty  and  Virtue,**  inwhidi 

tific  circles  of  Boston.  the  capacity  of  man  for  disanteresied  affection  ii 

CHANNING,  Wnxujc  Ellibt,  D.D.,  an  asserted,  virtue  d^ned  as  self-devotioD  to  the 

American  divine,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  absolute  good,  and  the  universe  described  as  a 

at  Newport,  R.  I.,  April  7,  1780,  died  at  Ben-  system  of  progresnve  order  and  beauty  in  which, 

nington,  Vt.,  Oct.  2, 1848.    The  son  of  an  emi-  under  the  will  of  Infinite  Love,  there  are  infinite 

nent  and  hospitable  lawyer,  having  his  birth  possibilities  of  spiritual  destiny,  he  attained  that 

in  a  place  already  fiuned  and  attractive   to  sublime  view  of  the  dignity  of  human  natme 

strangers  for  its  delightful   climate   and  its  which  was  ever  afterward  to  "uphold  and 

beauty  of  ocean  and  rural  scenery,  surounded  cheri^  "  him.     The   work  of  Fergoflon  oo 

in  boyhood  not  only  by  the  stately  courtesy  '*  Civil  Society^'  also  concentrated  his  eaexpm 

and  strict  domestic  and   religious  usages  of  on  the  thought  of  social  progress;  and  die 

the  descendants  of  the  Puritims,  but  also  by  newly  revived  interest  in  Shakespeare^  to  the 

the  more  unrestruned  habits  of  visitors  from  study  of  whose  writings  the  young  men  d 

distant  parts^  ^e  sphere  of  his  youth  was  well  Harvard    were    then    pasnonately   deroted, 

suited  to  awaken  his  mind  to  diverafied  thought  gave  to  him  a  powerful  inteUectoal  Qnpiib& 

His  physical  organization  was  at  once  delicate  So  deep  was  the  impression  made  on  him 

and  vigorous;  his  appearance  was  grave  and  by  the  genius  of  the  great  dramatist,  that 

reflective  both  in  play  and  in  association  with  through  Ufe  one  of  his  cnief  inteUectnai  pleis* 

his  eiders;  and  he  always  regarded  the  tone  of  ures  was  frumished  by  recitations  finom  his 

his  character  as  due  more  to  silent  thought  than  plays.     The  interest  which  he  took  in  pn^- 

any  companionship.    His  mind  was  early  oocu-  alent  social  agitations  appears  from  the  aobject 

pied  by  religious  and  poetic  conceptions,  by  of  the  oration,  the  **  Present  Age,"  vbich  he 

contemplations  of  power  and  chivalrous  honor,  delivered  at  the  graduation  of  his  dasB.  Ear* 

and  he  sometimes  startled  his  associates  by  tiie  ing  selected  the  profession  of  divini^,  he^t 

vehemence  with  which  he  would  repress  any  1^  years  after  leaving  ooUege  as  tutor  in  apri- 

ii^iustice   that  was   attempted.     Washington  vate  family  at  Richmond,  Vs.,  where  bis  time 

Ailston  was  one  of  his  playmates,  and  mentions  wss  passed  in  agreeable  social  relations  and  m 

as  an  instance  of  the  rare  uniformity  of  his  study,  chiefly  of  political  and  theological  m- 

moral  dignity  that  even  among  boys  he  was  jects.    He  read  numerous  works  of  hi^ry  sod 

always  looked  up  to  with  respecL    The  lessons  n>eculation,  seeking  the  principles  and  form  of 

of  his  mother  had  developed  his  religious  sen-  that  perfect  society  which  was  then  the  object 

sibility,  and  the  doctrinal  conversations  then  in  of  pursuit  by  the  best  minds  in  America,  Eog* 

vogue  had  turned  his  attention  to  theology,  land,  France,  and  Germany.    His  health  sofi^ 

when  at  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to  New  ed  /ieverely  from  his  anxious  examination  » 

London,  Conn.,  to  prepare  for  college  under  his  speculative  doctrines,  and  in  1800  he  retoned 

unde,  the  Rev.  Henry  Channing.  His  father  soon  to  Newport  to  continue  his  studies.   Then  he 

afterward  died,  and  to  the  impression  of  the  used  to  alternate  between  the  publicllbraiyiw 

funeral  and  the  influence  of  a  revival  which  the  sea-shore,  on  whidi  he  afterward  affirm^ 

then  swept  over  New  England,  with  which  his  that  he  had  passed  his  hardest  spiritoal  ^^^^^^ 

unde  as  a  moderate  Calvinist  sympathized,  he  In  1801  he  removed  to  Cambridge^  being  elect- 

attributed  the  commencement  of  his  decidedly  ed  regent  in  the  university,  and  his  letterswov 

religious  life.    A  competency  was  not  left  to  how  earnestly  at  this  time  he  devoted  h^sen 

his  large  Damily,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  in-  both  to  theological  erudition  and  ^^^  t!^ 

dependent  energy  was  added  to  the  dements  pUne,  eqndly  admiring  the  condensMthOTghta 

which  were  forming  his  character.     Esteemed  bishop  butler  and  the  mystic  piety  ^^vr^ 

by  his  friends  for  d&igence  and  soholiffship,  for  Law.    He  was  intimatdy  conneded  ^^J^ 

fine  powers  and  pure  habits,  he  entered  the  Samud  Hopkins,  the  cdebrated  disciple  €fJ<H)^ 

freshman  class  of   Haryard  college  in  1794,  than  Edwards,  whom  he  warmly  esteemed js^ 

where  he  led  a  blameless  life  and  achieved  the  when  in  1802  he  recdved  from  the  Oambm^ 

highest  honors.    In  no  single  study  superior  to  association  the  usual  approbation  to  V^\ 

all  of  his  classmates,  he  surpassed  them  all  in  was  supposed  by  many  of  the  ^^^^^^^J^^^ 

versatility  of  tdent  and  the  wide  range  of  his  would  enlist  on  the  dde  of  extreme  o^^^^^-^ 

accomplishments,  and  especidly  in  his  power  Tet,  as  he  subsequently  stated,  he  was  at  tp 

of  varied  and  sustained  writtai  composition,  time  an  Arian,  though  tinged  with  ethical  opm- 
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ions  deriTed  from  Dr.  Hopkins.  Hispreachinff  and  whose '^Excaraion'*  came  to  him  like  a 
at  oDoe  attracted  attention  for  its  fervor  and  revelatioD.  With  Wordsworth^s  mingled  piety 
solemnity,  and  both  the  Brattle  street  and  Fed-  and  heroism,  humanity  and  earnest  aspiration, 
eral  street  societies  in  Boston  sought  to  obtain  with  his  all-yivifying  imagination,  recognizing 
him  for  tiieir  pastor.  Diffident  both  of  his  greatness  under  lowliest  disguises,  and  spread- 
health  and  abilities,  he  ohoee  to  settle  oyer  the  ing  sweet  sanctions  around  every  charity  of 
snudler  society  in  Federal  street,  and  was  or-  social  life,  and  with  his  longings  to  see  reverence, 
dained  June  1,  1808.  His  congregation  in-  loyalty,  courtesy,  and  contentment  established 
Greased  with  his  own  reputation  for  eloquence  on  the  earth,  he  most  closely  sympathized, 
and  devotion,  till  in  1809  the  old  churdi  was  From  this  time  he  began  to  engage  more  actively 
taken  down  to  give  nlaoe  to  one  larger.  He  in  political  and  philanthropic  movements.  Out- 
invited  his  mother  ana  sisters  to  tranSfer  their  ragied  by  the  issue  of  the  French  revolution  and 
home  to  his  parsonage^  but  by  degrees  he  found  the  stern  sway  of  Napoleon,  he  delivered,  June 
it  difficult  to  relax  the  intensity  of  his  thought  16,  1814,  a  discourse  on  the  overthrow  of 
even  in  the  buoyancy  and  joyfnlneas  of  the  so-  the  emperor  and  the  *^  goodness  of  God  in  deliv- 
oial  oirde.  Taciturn,  or  gravely  conversing  on  erinff  the  Christian  world  from  military  despot- 
themes  of  highest  interest,  his  solemnity  seemed  ism.^^  He  early  gave  his  sympathy  and  support 
to  him  inappropriate  to  festive  scenes,  and  phy-  to  Noah  Worcester,  the  father  of  the  peace 
sioal  depression  added  to  his  distaste  for  them,  movement  in  this  country,  and  in  1816  preached 
His  whole  epiritual  energy  became  concen-  a  discourse  on  war  before  the  convention  of  the 
trated  in  his  labors  as  pastor,  in  sermons  so  ex-  Congregational  ministers  of  MassachuBetts,whioh 
hansting  that  he  was  nearly  prostrated  at  their  was  printed  and  widely  circulated,  and  prepared 
dose,  in  attending  prayer-meetings  and  Sunday  the  way  for  the  formation  of  peace  societies  in 
schools,  and  in  unweariedly  ministering  to  the  several  of  the  states.  The  cause  of  temperance, 
sick  and  mourning.  By  the  custom  of  ex-  of  reform  in  penitentiary  discipline  and  puni^- 
changing  with  other  clergymen,  too,  he  became  ments,  of  missions,  and  of  Bible  distribution, 
widely  known  throughout  New  Eioigland,  and  all  received  his  encouragement.  His  church  was 
it  was  said  of  him  and  his  friend,  the  younger  always  thronged  when  he  preached,  and  by 
Buckminster,  that  they  had  introduced  a  new  various  public  discourses,  among  wMch  were 
era  in  preaching.  When  the  disagreement  in  sermons  occasioned  by  political  crises,  his  Bal- 
doctrine  between  the  liberal  and  the  conserva-  timore  sermon  on  the  Unitarian  controversy, 
tive  Congregationalists,  after  slumbering  for  delivered  in  1819,  and  his  Dudleian  lecture  on 
sometime,  burst  forth  into  the  flame  of  the  Uni-  the  '^Evidences  of  Christianity,"  delivered  at 
tarian  controversy.  Dr.  Channing  was  the  ao-  Cambridge  in  1821,  his  celebrity  was  extended 
knowledged  head  of  the  liberal  party,  and  was  throughout  the  country.  In  1822  he  made  a 
obliged  to  take  an  active  though  uncongenial  European  tour,  saw  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
part  in  its  defence.  Irreconcilably  opposed  to  in  England,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  of  him : 
the  Oalvinistio  scheme  and  the  doctrine  of  the  "  He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  tiie  wisdom 
Trinity,  he  was  even  more  at  variance  with  the  of  love,"  and  visited  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Unitarianism  of  Priestiey  and  Belsham ;  and  Italy.  On  his  return  he  resumed  his  pastoral 
occupying  a  middle  ground  in  theology,  he  was  labors  with  more  than  his  former  energy,  till  in 
unrivalled  in  his  enthusiasm  for  mord  and  pro-  1824  he  received  as  colleague  the  Rev.  Ezra 
gressive  ideas,  and  in  his  high  estimate  of  the  Stiles  Gannett ;  and  from  this  time  his  efforts 
moral  capacities  of  man.  He  blended  in  his  were  more  in  the  general  field  of  literature  and 
system  views  which  have  generally  been  deem-  reform.  His  remarks  on  the  character  and 
ed  discordant,  and  without  checking  himself  by  writings  of  Milton,  his  two  articles  on  the  life 
dialectic  difficulties,  he  threw  over  his  complex  and  character  of  Bonaparte,  and  an  article  on 
theology  the  charms  of  imagination  and  senti-  F^n^lon,  published  in  the  ^*  Christian  Examiner" 
ment,  and  linked  it  with  schemes  of  moral  between  1826  and  1829,  attained  a  very  wide 
and  social  reform.  During  the  period  of  most  celebrity,  and  brought  him  into  correspondence 
vehement  debate  his  pure  and  glowing  char-  with  several  of  the  most  eminent  literary  per- 
acterwon  the  constant  admiration  of  his  op-  sons  in  England  and  America.  His  writings  are 
ponents.  In  1814  he  married,  and  soon  after  most  characteristic  and  effective  when  treating 
obtained  some  acquaintance  with  the  master  questions  of  Christian  philanthropy  and  social 
minds  of  Germany  through  the  refined  thought  reform.  In  behalf  of  peace,  temperance,  ednca- 
of  Mme.  de  Staftl.  From  Kant's  doctrine  of  tion,  and  freedom,  he  repeatedly  came  before 
the  reason  he  derived  deeper  reverence  for  the  the  public,  and  he  examined  with  sympathizing 
essential  powers  of  man ;  by  ScheUing's  intima-  respect  and  anxious  scrutiny  every  movement 
tions  of  the  Divine  Life  everywhere  roani-  which  promised  more  happy  social  relations, 
fested,  he  was  made  more  devontiy  conscious  Without  accepting  absolutely  the  doctrine  of 
df  tiie  universal  agency  of  God ;  and  he  was  non-resistance,  he  remonstrated  against  war,  re- 
eepecially  delighted  with  the  heroic  stoicism  of  viewing  its  crimes  and  miseries,  in  1885,  wheif 
Fiohte  and  his  assertion  of  the  grandeur  of  the  there  was  danger  of  a  rupture  with  France,  and 
human  will.  Bnt  for  his  greatest  pleasure  and  in  1889,  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  conflict 
best  discipline  he  was  now  indebted  to  Words-  with  Great  Britain.  The  wide  scope  which  he 
worth,  whom  he  esteemed  next  to  Shakespeare,  gave  to  education  is  seen  in  some  of  the  most 
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▼ahubleofhislectnreflfeftpecially  that  on  "Self-  TanHleiiMii.  In  1857  appeared,  from  tlie  pen  of 

Caltore"  delivered  in  1839,  and  the  series  on  the  an  Englidi  lady,  a  French  work  haaed  npogk  the 

^^Elevatioo  of  the  Laboring  Clashes,"  deliTered  Ber.  W.  H.  Channing'a  memoirB,  and  entitled 

in  1840.  The  appeal  in  these  disconrBes  to  what*  Ckamnimg,  tavissiam  imervt,  oree  tfJM  pr^tet 

ever  of  character  or  manliness  there  maj  be  in  ds  M.  Ckarla  de  Memumt  (Paria,  Didier  and 

the  young  is  most  touching  and  inspiring,    lie  Co.).    IL  de  Steoiai's  pre&ce  is  written  in  a 

was  one  of  tlie  earliest  agitators  of  anti-^verj  Tarj  appredatiTe  apirit,  and  ezhibita  tha  great 

in  this  country,  his  attention  having  been  spe-  interest  which  Dr.  Channing  begina  to  awalun 

ctaily  torned  to  the  subject  by  a  winters  re^i-  in  the  beet  ndnda  of  £arq>e.    The  anthoress  of 

deuce  on  tlie  island  of  Santa  Cmz  in  1880.  His  the  work  nndertook  it  as  a  labor  of  loTe^  and 

first  efforts  were  to  arouse  the  moral  feeling  does  not  disclose  her  name, 
against  slavery,  and  it  was  not  till  1837  that  he       CELA.NNING,  William  Hekbt,  an  AmarioaD 

deemed  special  political  action  needful.  In  that  deigyman,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 

year,  by  addressing  a  pnblic  meeting  in  Fanenil  Boston,  May  25, 1810.  His  father,  fVancsa  Dana 

Hall,  he  became  nearly  identified  before  the  Channing,  died  when  he  waa  rery  young.    His 

pnblic  with  the  abolition  nu)vement,  into  which  early  education  was  received  at  an  academy 

he  sought  to  infuse  his  own  spirit  of  calmness  in  Lancaster,  MassL,  and  at  the  Boston  Latin 

and  candor.    His  work  on  slavery,  published  in  school.    He  gradnated  at  Harrard  eoDage  in 

1841,  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  the  last  publio  1829,  and  at  the  Osmbridge  divinity  acbool  in 

act  of  his  life  was  to  deliver  an  address  at  1888.    He  has  been  settled  over  religiooB  ao- 

Lenox,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,1 842,  on  the  anniversary  of  cieties  in  MeadviUe,  Penn.,  New  York  city, 

the  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies.    Daring  Cincinnati,  Nashua,  Boston,    Bodiester,    and 

the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  resided  in  winter  liverpool,  £ng.    He  has  edited  the  ^'  Weateni 

in  Boston,  and  in  summer  at  Newport,  and  his  Messenger'^ one  year,  the  '^Preaent,'*  the  ^Hsr- 

death  was  caused  by  an  attack  of  typhus  fever  binger/'  and  the  '^  Spirit  of  the  Age,'^  and  has 

while  pursuing  a  mountain  excursion.     Dr.  also  contributed  articles  to  the  ^Dial,^  the 

Channing  has  been  characterized  as  belonging  **  Christian  Examiner,'' and  the  **  North  Ameri- 

to  tlie  poetic  order  of  philosophic  minds,  and  can  Review."    He  has  written  and  pnblidied 

not  only  his  writings  but  also  the  traditions  of  the  ^^Translation  of  Jonffioy's  Ethics"  (Boston, 

his  personal  character  are  needed  to  adequately  1840,  2  yols.),  in  Ripley's  '^  Specimena  of  Fop> 

estimate  him.  In  unvarying  moral  dignity,  and  eign  Literature ;"  *^  Memoirs  of  Dr.  WiDiam 

in  the  wide  scope  and  constant  glow  of  his  Ellery  Channing,"  8  yola.  (Boston,  1848);  ^liii 

moral  feelings,  he  has  perhaps  never  been  sur*  and  Writings  of  James  H.  Perkins^"  %  vok. ; 

passed.  His  words  as  well  as  his  opinions  were  ^  Memoirs  of  Madame  Oss^^O^argaret  FuDerX" 

usually  chosen  from  among  those  which  express  in  connection  with  R.  W.  Emerson  and  J.  F. 

the  sunny,  hopeful,  and  possible  view  of  things,  Clarke ;   sermons,  reviews,  and  miaoeDanieiL 

and  so  predominate  in  his  style  that  it  is  trans-  He  is  at  present  pastor  of  the  Hope  street  c^urdi 

psrent  with  moral  beauty.  He  should  be  judged  (Unitarian),  Liverpool,  Eng.,  itMinerly  nnda 

as  he  is  remembered,  not  merely  as  a  thinker,  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Jamea  Martineaa. 

but  as  a  preacher  and  a  Christian.    He  was  Mr.  Channing  has  labored  much  in  social  rs- 

buried  at  Mount  Auburn,  where  a  monument,  forms,  and  his  views  of  the  dinrch  and  aocie^ 

designed  by  his  friend  Washington  Allston,  was  spring  from  central  principles  of  love  and  unity 

dedicated  to  his  memory. — ^The  most  complete  in  the  Christian  fiEath.    He  belongs  in  catho- 

edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  Boston,  in  licity  of  sympathy  to  the  l»'oad  or  oniTorsal 

1848,  in  6  vols.  12mo.    In  England  appeared  in  church,  and  he  adrocates  hia  sentinienta  with 

1849  a  selection  of  his  works  by  Mountford,  un-  much  zeal  and  eloquence.    His  addreaaea  and 

der  the  title,  ^^  Beauties  of  Channing."    Many  of  discourses  are  often  extemporaneous^  and  de* 

his  essays  have  been  translated  into  German  at  livered  in  a  style  highly  impassioned  uid  im- 

various  times,  and  a  more  complete  selection  of  aginative.    The  vision  of  a  more  Christian  and 

his  works  was  translated  by  Sydow  and  Schulze,  fraternized  form  of  human  society,  the  kingdom 

and  appeared  in  Berlin,  185(>-'61.    His  biogra-  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  created  by  the  dwoent 

pher  was  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  William  Henry  and  inspiration  of  the  gospel  &ith  in  God  and 

Channing,  whose  work  was  published  in  1848,  man,  fills  his  horizon,  and  enlists  hia  effotta 

simultaneously  in  Boston  and  London,  under  the  Mr.  Channing,  during  a  considerable  part^ 

title  of  *''•  Memoirs  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  his  career,-has  been  an  earnest  advocate  of 

with  Extracts  from  his   Correspondence  and  societary  reform  and  reconstruction  under  some 

Manuscripts."    An  elaborate  notice  of  Dr.  Chan-  associated  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Frendi 

ning,  from  the  pen  of  M.  £douard  Laboulaye,  ap-  socialista,  but  of  late  years  he  has  devoted  his 

peared  in  the  Journal  det  DebaU  in  1852,  and  gifts  of  speech  and  pen  more  entirely  to  the 

subsequently  was  published  (Euvres  Mocialea  de  church  as  the  grand  lever  of  human  cdevation. 
W.  E,  Channing^  precedeea  d'une  introduction^        CHANT  (It  canto fermo;  Fr.flein  ekant), 

by  M.  £douard  Laboulaye,  member  of  the  m-  a  modification  of  song,  between  air  and  redta* 

stitute.  This  work  attracted  much  attention  in  tive,  such  as  is  adapted  to  the  peahna  and  lit- 

France  and  Belgium,  and  was  favorably  review-  anies.    This  species  of  music  is  very  ancient 

ed  in  the  lievue  des  deux  mondes^  Eevue  do  FariSj  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  early  Christiana  to  chant 

Siiele,  and  in  Belgium  in  an  essay  written  by  M.  psalms  and  canticles.    Pliny  the  Younger  men- 
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tioos  th&t  the  Ohrifltians  assembled  at  break  there  now  remain  only  the  '^petit  ohilteaii,'*  the 

of  day  to  chant  their   hymns;     The   chant  ^*  chAtean  d'Enghien,'*  and  superb  stables,  oapa- 

grew  with  the  progress  of  Ohristianit^.    Pope  ble  of  lodging  240  horses,  bnt  untenanted.    In 

Bylrester,  in  889,  founded  a  school  for   its  the  parish  chnroh  of  Ohiuitilly,  the  remuns  of 

eoltnre ;  and  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Idan  from  Goligni  were  interred  after  the  massacre  of  6t 

8H  to  897,  arranged  from  the  old  Greek  mnsio  Bartholomew's,  after  his  head  had  been  cnt  off 

a  new  description  of  chant,  the  Ambrosian,  and  sent  to  Oatharine  de'  Medici.    An  inter- 

which  remained  in  nse  until  superseded  by  the  esting  description  of  the  beautiful  forest,  and 

chant  arranged  by  Pope  Gregory,  590  to  604,  the  various  attractions  of  OhantiDy,  occurs  in 

hence  called  the  Gregorian  or  Koman  chanty  Lord  Mahon's  "life  of  Oond^."   The  pictures  of 

and  which,  somewhat  modified,  is  in  use  at  the  Oond^'s  battles  were  in  the  petit  ch&tean  down 

present  day.    Ohants  are,  properly,  of  8  kinds :  to  1868,  bat  hare  since  been  removed  to  T  wick- 

the  monody,  sung  by  1  voice;  the  antiphony,  enham.  ^^ 

alternately  by  2 ;  and  the  choral,  by  all  voices.  OHANTRET,  Sot  Fbanois,  an  English  sculp- 

OHANTAL,  Jbannb  Francoisb  Fbemiot  db,  tor,  bom  in  Derbyshire,  April  7,  1762,  died 

a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  bom  at  Nov.  26, 1841.    Showing  a  taste  for  sculpture, 

DQon  in  1572,  died  at  Moulins  in  1641.  Her  bus-  he  was  placed  with  a  carver  in  Sheffield ;  but 

band  was  killed  while  hunting,  and  although  she  finding  lus  genius  adapted  to  a  higher  wdk  in 

was  only  28  years  of  age,  she  took  a  vow  never  art,  he  began  to  model  in  day,  and  established 

to  marry  again.    From  this  time  her  sole  occu-  himself  successively  in  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and 

pation  and  recreation  was  the  education  of  her  London.    He  made  the  latter  place  his  home, 

ohildren  and  the  care  of  the  side  and  the  poor,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Nollekens  and  his  own 

She  became  acquainted  with  St  Francis  de  talents  soon  acquired  considerable  reputation. 

Sales  in  1604,  and  from  that  time  placed  herself  He  was  elected  a  royal  academician  in  1818, 

entirely  under  his  direction.    He  communicated  and  in  1887  was  knighted.    As  a  maker  of  busts 

to  her  his  project  for  the  establishment  of  the  and  a  monumental  sculptor,  Ohantrey  held  a 

order  of  the  Visitation,  and  she  so  &r  entered  respectable  podtion.    He  executed  an  immense 

into  his  views  that  in  the  year  1610  she  laid  number  of  works^  among  tiie  best  of  which  are 

the  first  foundation  of  that  order  at  Annecy.  his  bronze  statues  of  William  Pitt,  Canning, 

She  established  her  children  in  life,  and  then  and  Bishop  Heber,  and  the  bust  of  Walter  Scott, 

devoted  the  remainder  of  her  days  to  the  order.  His  statue  in  marble  of  Waalungton  is  in  the 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she  had  founded  87  state  house  at  Boston.  He  amassed  condderaable 

houses  of  the  Visitation.   In  the  year  1700  they  property,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  direct* 

numbered  150,  and  about  6,600  members.    Her  ed  to  be  invested  for  the  encouragement  of  art 

beatifioation^took  place  in  1751.    She  was  can-  CHANTRT,  an  ecclesiastical  endowment  to 

onixed  by  Clement  XII.  in  1767.    Her  life  and  provide  for  the  odebration  of  masses  for  the 

letters  were  published  in  Paris,  1779.  pron>erity  of  the   living   or  repose   of  the 

CHANTIBUN,  or  Chak-ti-bun,  an  inland  town  dead.    Previous  to  the  reformation,  chantries 

of  Siam,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  were  very  numerous,  dmost  every  family  of 

situated  on  a  river  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  importance   having    founded   one   or   more, 

mountains,  18  m.  E.  from  the  gulf  of  Siam,  in  Wedthy  founders  would  endow  a  church  or 

lat  12''  45'  N.  and  long.  102°  18'  K  It  produces  monastery,  in  which  rdigious  services  should 

Sepper,  rice^  gamboge,  cardamoms,  rosewood,  be  cdebrated  continudly.    For  less  wedthy 

ye- woods,  ivory,  and  benzoin.    Foreign  com*  founders  an  dtar  in  the  church  of  the  locdity 

meroe  being  prohibited,  the  entire   produce  was  made  to  suffice.    Sometimes  small  chapels, 

of  the  country  is  removed  annudly  to  Bangkok,  called  chantry  chapdcL  were  appended  to  the 

150  m.  S.  E.    Near  the  town  are  mines  of  pre-  main  edifice.  The  reddences  of  priests  engaged 

dons  stones.    Pop.  estimated  at  80,000,  a  large  in  the  servioes  were  known  as  chantry  houses 

proportion  of  whom  are  Chinese.  chantries,  or  colleges.  Chantries  were  dissolved 

CHANTILLY,  a  charming   locdtty  in  the  in  England  by  King  Edward  YL,  and  all  endow- 

vichiity  of  Paris,  department  of  Oise,  pop.  2,454,  ments  for  the  purpose  confiscated  to  the  king, 

fiuned  for  its  laces,  poroeldn  and  otner  manu-  CHAOS  (Gr.  yoor,  from  xaos  to  be  open  or 

fEM)tures,  and  annud  horse  races.    Itshistoricd  void),  in  dasdcal  mythology,  either  the  emptr 

celebrity  is  due  to  the  castle  which  since  1682  and  infinite  space  which  existed  before  aU 

has  been  the  seat  of  the  Cond6  family.    It  was  things,  or  the  milange  of  aU  the  dements,  the 

g'ven  to  them  by  Louis  XIY.,  having  previously  oonfus^d  mass  out  of  which  the  ordered  orea- 

donged  to  the  Montmorency  family,  and  was  tion  was  formed.    By  the  poets  it  was  personi-* 

bequeathedtothedukeof  Aumdeinl880.   The  fied,  and  made  the  most  andent  of  the  gods^ 

great  Cond6  gave  in  this  castle  splendid  enter-  the  fiKther  of  Erebus  and  Night.    The  princii^e 

tainments  to  the  king,  the  poets,  and  the  emi-  of  the  fecundity  of  chaos  assumed  severd  mod^ 

nent  persons  of  France.    That  given  to  the  king  flcations  in  the  Greek  systems  of  philosophy, 

in  1671  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  suicide  Something  dmilar  to  the  Greek  conception  of 

of  Vatel,  the  head  steward,  who  ran  himself  chaos  is  found  in  the  Phcsnician,  Chddean,  and 

through'  with  a  sword,  because  the  fish  did  not  Indian  cosmogonies;  and  Ovid^s  description  of 

arrive  in  time  for  dinner.    The  grand  ch&tean  the  genesis  of  the  universe  out  of  chaos  has  so 

was  destroyed  by  the  mob  at  the  first  revc^ntion;  many  features  in  common  with  the  "^ — '^ 
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•ooonnt  of  creation,  that  It^faas  often  been  snp-  in  the  imperial  library  of  Paris.    EieheBen,  to 

posed  to  be  derived  from  it — In  natural  his-  whom  he  dedicated  a  poem  and  whom  he  a»- 

torj,  chaos  is  the  name  given  by  Linnnus  to  sisted  in  concocting  literary  works,  conferred  a 

animals  and  plants  of  the  lowest  orders,  which  pension  on  him ;  he  presided  over  the  oripmiza- 

have  imperfect  parts.  tion  of  the  French  academy,  took  a  oonspica- 

OHAPALA,  a  lake  in  Mexico,  between  the  ons  part  in  the  early  labors  of  that  body,  sat 

states  of  Michoacan  and  Goadal^jara.    It  con-  as  academical  critic  upon  Ck)meille's  Ciiy  and 

tains  many  islands,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  possessed  during  neany  40  years  a  Hteraxy 

Grande  de  Lerma.    Area  about  1,800  sq.  m.  prestige,   which  was  Inroken   by  his  JPueelle^ 

CHAPE  AUX  (Fr.  hats),  a  name  applied  to  the  although  he  remained  in  Hktot  with  the  ooort. 

partisans  of  France  in  Sweden  in  the  18th  cen-  OHAPERON,  formerly  in  France  a  kind  of 

tury,  while  those  of  Russia  were  called  bonneit  cap  or  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  nien  and 

(caps).  Having  insti^ted  war  against  Russia  in  women  of  all  ranka    It  was  thus  used  till  the 

1741,  and  agun  in  1766,  the  calamities  thus  in-  reign  of  Charles  YIL,  when  it  was  appropriated 

flicted  upon  Sweden  impaired  the  popularity  of  to  barristera  doctors,  and  licentiates  in  ooDeges. 

the  ehapeaux.    Succeeding  in  1769  in  regaining  It  afterward  became  the  badge  of   political 

their  former  position,  the  party  was  soon  eztin-  parties,  and  the  red  and  blue  chaperons  are  dis- 

Sished  altogether  by  the  advent  of  Gustavus  tinguished  in  French  history  like  the  red  and 

[.  and  his  reforma — ^The  same  names  were  also  white  roses  in  England,  or  like  tlie  adTerse 

formerly  applied  in  the  French  academy,  the  ribbons  of  Constantini^le.    The  name  was  sob- 

ehapeaux  coustituting  the  party  supported  by  sequently  conferred  upon  some  sli^t  heraldic 

the  philosophers  and  the  public,  and  the  bonneU  devices  placed  upon  tne  foreheads  of  hcvses  in 

that  uphela  by  the  clergy  and  the  court  pompous  funeral  processions.     The  ci^>  of  the 

CHAPEL;  a  place,  not  a  church,  dedicated  knights  of  the  garter  is  still  called  a  chaperon.— 

to  religious  worship.    The  distinction  between  The  term  is  also  applied  to  persons  who  aooom- 

a  chapel  and  a  clmrch  lay  formerly  in  the  pany  ladies  as  guiaes  or  protectors  at  balls  or 

publicity  of  the  worship  to   be  performed;  other  public  occasions. 

diurches  being  for  general  use,  and  chapels  or  lit-  CHAPIN,  Oalyik,  D.D.,  an  American  Con- 
tie  churches  l^ing  for  the  special  use  of  private  gregational  minister,  bom  in  Spring&eld,  Masa, 
individuals  or  particular  households.  From  this  in  1768,  died  in  Wethersfield,  CL,  Msix^  17, 
the  use  of  the  term  has  been  extended  so  as  1851.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  tiie 
technically  to  include  all  religious  edifices  not  missionary,  Bible,  and  temperanoe  sooietiea 
of  the  established  faith.  Thus  in  continental  He  was  the  first  recording  secretary  pf  the 
Europe  Anglican  places  of  worship  are  chapels,  American  board  of  commisaoners  for  for^gn 
while  in  England  Roman  Catholic  and  dissent-  missions,  and  held  that  ofiBce  for  83  years. 
ing  places  of  worship  are  styled  chapels.  There  CH APIN,  Edwin  Hubbell,  D.D.,  an  Ame^ 
are  also  in  the  established  church  itself  in  Eng-  rican  clergyman,  bom  in  Union  Village,  Wadh 
land  chapels  of  ease  to  parish  churches,  built  ington  co.,  N.  T.,  Deo.  29,  1814,  completed 
for  the  accommodation  of  worshippers  in  his  formal  education  in  a  seminary  in  Benning- 
populons  or  extensive  parishes.  In  Roman  Ca-  ton,  Y t.  He  commenced  preaching  in  the  year 
tliolic  churches  portions  of  the  main  building  1887,  and  was  first  setUed  over  a  union  society 
are  often  set  aside  and  dedicated  to  particular  of  Unitarians  and  Universalists  in  Ricbmo^ 
saints.  These  are  called  chapels,  in  which  a  ser-  V a.  Thence  he  removed  to  Charlestown,  Masa, 
vice  is  performed  in  honor  of  the  saint.  in  1840 ;  then  to  Boston  in  1646 ;  and  from  Bos- 

CHAPEL  HILL,  a  post  village  of  Orange  co.,  ton  to  New  York  in  1848,  to  take  charge  of  the 

N.  C.    It  occupies  a  healthy  and  agreeable  site  4th  Universalist  church  in  that  city,  of  which 

on  tiie  New  Hope  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Cape  he  still  remains  pastor.  He  received  the  degree 

Fear,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  North  of  D.D.  in  1856,  from  Harvard  university,  whidi 

Carolina,  a  flourishing  institution  founded  in  had  previously  conferred  on  him  the  honorair 

1789.    See  North  Cabouka,  Uniykbsitt  of.  degree  of  A.M.     Dr.  Chapin  has  always  been 

CHAPELAIN,  Jban,  one  of  the    earliest  connected  with  the  Univenalist  denomination ; 

members  of  the  French  academy,  bom  in  Paris  but  his  qrmpathies  far  outrun  the  technical 

Dec.  4,  1596,  died  Feb.  22,   1674.    Having  boundaries  of  a  sect    His  religious  views  were 

gained  a  high  literary  reputation,  more  by  in-  originally  affected  powerfully  by  Dr.  Channing's 

gratiating  himself  with  Richelieu  and  other  in-  published  writings,  as  well  as  by  the  leaders  of 

aential  persons  than  by  his  intrinsic  merits,  he  the  Universalist  faith ;  and  he  is  warmly  inters 

conceivea  the  project  of  writing  an  epic,  La  ested  in  all  the  literature  and  tendencies,  isso* 

rellsy  which  proved  a  tot<d  fiaiJure,  although  ing  from  the  most  free  and  thoughtful  cirdes 

spent  over  20  years  upon  it.    The  first  of  Protestant  Christendom,  that  are  beginning 

12  cantos  appeared  in  1656 ;  and  to  so  high  to  receive  the  titie  of   **•  the  Broad  Church 

a  pitch  had  public  expectation  been  wrought,  movement.^^    His  reputation  has  long  been  es- 

that,  notwithRtanding  the  adverse  criticisms  of  tablished  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  effect- 

Boileau  and  Yoiture,  6  editions   came  forth  ive  pulpit  orators  of  America.    The  prominent 

within  the  following  18  months.    Eiffht  new  characteristics  of  his  eloquence,  anut  from  the 

parts  appeared  in  1757,  and  the  conduding  4  earnestness  and  passion  with  whidi  it  is  always 

parts   which  never  were  printed,  are  in  MS.  vital,  are  imagination  and  pathos,  interpreted 
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bj  a  Toioe  of  remarkable  richness  and  Tolnme.  linqnkhed  his  pastoral  charge  in  Monnt  Vernon 
Few  men  are  so  liberallj  endowed  with  the  capa-  earlj  in  the  antnmn  of  1818,  and  in  November 
city  for  yigoroos  and  connec^  extempore  ad-  of  that  year  was  baptized  b^  the  Bey.  Dr.  Bald- 
dress.  It  is  his  custom,  howe^r,  to  produce  one  win,  pastor  of  the  2d  Baptist  dinroh  in  Boston, 
carefully  written  discourse  every  week,  which  is  In  1819  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
spoken  firom  manuscript,  and,  in  the  morning  in  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  where  he  remained 
service  of  his  church,  to  preach  with  very  little  but  a  year  or  two,  having  been  called,  in  1822, 
verbal  preparation.  The  church  over  which  to  the  chair  of  theology  m  the  newly  eetablish- 
Dr.  Chapin  presides  is  situated  in  Broadway,  ed  college  at  WaterviJle,  Me.  He  entered  on 
and  the  morning  and  particularly  the  evening  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  professorship 
services  are  so  numerously  attended,  that  it  is  with  characteristio  industry  and  zeal,  and  en- 
frequently  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  find  a  seat,  joyed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  patrons  until 
The  congregation  comprises  many  of  the  young  he  was  called  to  fill  a  more  responsible  post 
andactivemenof  New  York,  and  persons  of  the  An  effort  having  been  made  to  resuscitate 
most  conflicting  theological  opinions.  In  addi-  Columbian  college  at  Washington,  and  obtain 
tion  to  the  labors  demanded  by  so  large  a  parish,  an  endowment  which  should  secure  it  against 
Dr.  Ohapin  finds  timefor  a  great  deiu  of  service  the  embarrassments  under  which  it  hid  for 
as  a  speaker  before  lyceums  and  literary  associa-  some  time  labored,  Dr.  Chapin  was  selected  as 
tions ;  while  as  a  temperance  advocate,  and  a  a  suitable  person  to  preside  over  its  adffinirs.  Ho 
platform  orator  in  behalf  of  public  movements  was  elected  president  of  that  institution  in 
in  which  moral  interests  are  prominent,  he  ezer-  1828,  and  continued  to  preside  over  it  with 
dses  a  continually  increasing  influence.  His  marked  ability  until  1841,  when  he  resigned  a 
speech  before  the  peace  convention  at  Frank-  post  which  he  had  filled  with  honor  to  himself 
fort-on-the-Main,  in  1850,  is  perhaps  the  most  and  with  advantage  to  the  college.  He  contin- 
oelebrated  of  all  his  successes  in  poi)ular  oratory,  ued  to  reside  in  Washington  until  the  time  of 
Dr.  Chapin's  published  works  consist  of  several  his  death.  Dr.  Chapin  was  a  scholar  of  large 
volumes  of  sermons  and  religious  lectures,  and  a  attainments,  amiable  in  temper,  yet  earnest  and 
few  occasional  discourses.  One  of  those  volumes,  energetic ;  prudent,  but  always  true  to  his  con- 
"  The  Crown  of  Thorns,"  has  obtained  a  very  victions  ana  firm  in  maintaining  them, 
wide  circulation,  and  its  devout  and  cheerful  CHAPIN,  Whjjaic,  an  instructor  of  the 
spirit  has  made  it  welcome  beyond  the  circle  of  blind,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1802,  occupied 
those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  author's  the  earlv  part  of  his  life  in  literaiy  pursuits 
theological  creed.  and  in  the  publishing  business.  In  May,  18i0, 
CHAPIN,  Stephen:  D.D.,  an  American  he  assumed  the  function  of  principal  of  the 
clergyman,  born  in  Milford,  Mass.,  Nov.  4^  1778,  Ohio  institution  for  the  blind,  and  did  much  to 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  1, 1845.  The  improve  the  system  of  education  there,  the 
son  of  pious  parents,  his  thoughts  were  turned  number  of  pupils  having  increased  under  his 
at  an  early  age  to  tne  subject  of  personal  re-  administration  from  18  to  72.  Having  investi- 
ligion,  and  while  yet  a  youth  he  became  a  gated  kindred  institutions  in  yarioua  parts  of 
member  of  the  Congregational  church  in  his  the  United  States,  he  visited  Europe  m  1845, 
native  town.  He  soon  after  began  to  prepare  and  embodied  the  results  of  his  investigations 
himself  for  college,  with  a  view  to  the  profes-  in  a  report  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  ^  On  the 
sion  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  graduated  Benevolent  Institutions  of  Great  Britain  and 
at  Harvard  university  in  1804.  After  leaving  France."  Resigning  his  post  in  Ohio  hi  1846, 
college  he  went  to  study  theology  with  the  owing  to  changes  made  by  the  leg^islature,  he 
celebrated  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin.  After  a  was  elected  in  Sept.  1849,  principal  of  the 
brief  period  of  study  with  that  able  theologian,  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the  blind,  which 
he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Con-  post  he  still  holds. 

gregational  church  in  Hillsborough,  N^  H.,  CHAPLAIN,  a  clergyman  appointed  to  say 
where  he  was  ordained  in  1805.  iDisagreeing  prayers  and  to  perform  divine  service,  and  at- 
with  his  church  in  reference  to  what  was  known  tached  to  some  body  of  persons  or  the  house- 
as  the  *^  Half-way  Covenant,'^  not  only  refusing  hold  of  an  individual  for  that  purpose.  In 
to  baptize  the  children  of  non-professors  him-  the  United  States  chaplains  are  appointed  to 
sel^  but  declining  to  exchange  with  other  min-  legislative  bodies,  hospitals,  prisons,  regiments, 
isters  with  a  view  to  their  performance  of  the  and  vessels  of  war.  In  Europe  chaplains  are 
rite  in  his  parish,  his  pastoral  relation  in  Hills-  attached  to  courts,  and  also  sometimes  to  the 
borough  was  severed  early  in  1809.  In  Novem-  families  of  the  nobility.  The  origin  of  the  term 
her  of  the  same  year  he  accepted  the  pastoral  is  generally  associated  with  chapeL  It  belongs 
charge  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Mount  both  to  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches. 
Vernon.  N.  H.  The  controversy  into  which  In  England,  chaplains  are  exempted,  in  respect 
he  had  been  drawn  with  his  people  in  Hills-  of  their  appointment,  from  the  operation  of  the 
borough  led  him  to  a  more  particular  examina-  laws  against  plurality  of  benefices, 
tion  of  the  whole  subject  of  church  member-  CHAPLET.  See  Beads. 
ship  and  church  ordinances,  the  result  of  which  CHAPLIN,  Jsrbmiasl  D.D.,  an  Ameri^ 
was  his  adoption  of  the  general  views  held  by  minister  of  the  Baptist  aenomination,  bom  m 
the  Baptist  denomination.    He  accordingly  re-  Sowley,  Mass.,  Jan«  2,*  1776,  died  at  Hamilton, 
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K.  T.,  MsT,  1841.    HifheirtwM  Imbued  witb  U90oaieDiponriM;aodpoiiioiisof  thetngedj 

religioos  Ming  at  a  rtarj  early  age.    He  jnr»-  of  *^  Buwj  D^ Ambois  "  were  highly  esteemed 

dnated  at  the  college  of  Bhode  Island,  after-  b^  Cbarlea  Lamb.     A  handsome  editloa  of 

waid  Brown  imiverstty.in  1799.  After  gradua-  bis  traoalatiooswom  Homer  waa  pablished  in 

ting  he  was  Immediately  elected  tntor,  and  re-  London,  in  5  yo]&,  in  1868. 

mamed  in  that  evpnatj  for  aboat  8  years.    In  CHAPMAN,  John  GAsamr,  an  American 

1802,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Bai>^  chorch  artist^  bom  in  Alexandria,  Va.    Eariy  indicai- 

in  Dauvers,  Mass.,  which  relation  he  sustained  ing  his.  taste  for  design,  he  waa  enabled  by 

nnUl  1818,  when  he  waa  sheeted  to  take  charge  the  liberality  of  a  friend  to  visit  Kome,  and 

of  the  literary  and  theological  seminary  then  to  study  and  practise  his  art  there  for  several 

about  to  be  commenced  in  WaterviUe,  Me.   This  vears.    After  his  return  to  the  United  States^ 

Institution  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  promote  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  Toiic,  where,  by 

theological  education  among  the  Baptists  of  Kew  his  rare  union  of  mechanical  ingenuity  with 

Ei^land.  More  comprehensive  views  soon  pre-  *  artistic  taste,  he  rapidly  obtained  ample  employ- 

vailed,  and  the  seminary  was  changed  into  a  ool-  ment    He  has  executed  many  origual  deogns 

lege  in  1820.    In  1821  Dr.  Chaplin  was  elected  for  the  illustration  of  works  of  taate  or  faiM^, 

it!  first  president   He  administered  the  gOvem-  among  which  are  Harper's  BiUe,  Sdimidt-s 

ment  of  the  new  college  with  great  discretion  and  ''  Tales,''  and  Whittier's  ^'  Songs  of  LidMr.^  He 

success  for  about  12  years.    After  retiring  from  also  painted  the  ^^  Baptism  of  i^ocahontas  ^  for 

the  preudency  of  the  college,  he  became  pastor  one  of  the  panels  iu  the  rotunda  at  Washington. 

oftheBi4>tist  church  in  Rowley,  hisnative  town.  In  1848  he  again  visited  Bome,  where  he  hss 

BubsequenUy  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  since  resided. 

church  in  Willington,  Conn.,  where  he  remamed  CHAPOKE,  Mbs.  (Hxbtib  Mtjlso),  an  Eog- 

tiU  near  the  close  of  his  life.    Few  men  of  the  lish  authore8s,born  in  Northamptonshire  in  1727, 

past  generation  were  more  entitled  to  the  re-  died  at  Hadley,  Dec.  21, 1801.    At  the  age  of  9 

spect  and  veneration  of  mankind  than  Dr.  years  she  is  said  to  have  written  a  romance 

Chaplin.     His  own  denomination,  especially,  and  she  early  studied  several  languages  and 

owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  powerfm  treatises  on  morals  and  philosophj.    Her  first 

aod  indefatigable  efforts  to  promote  the  eduea-  publications  were  the  sUny  of  '^Pidelia  ^  in  the 

tion  of  its  ministry.  **  Adventurer,'^  and  some  verses  prefixed  to  her 

CHAPMAN,  Onoaos,  an  English  poet,  the  friend  Miss  Carter's  translation  of  EpsflbetusL 

earliest  En^ishtranslator  of  Homer,  bom  prob-  In  1760  she  married  Mr.  Chapooe,  who  died 

ably  at  Hitching  HiU,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1657,  within  less  than  a  year.    In  1770  she  aoeam- 

diedin  London,  May  12, 1684.    After  studying  panied  Mrs.  Montague  to  Scotland,  at  whose 

2  years  in  Trinity  colle^  Oxford,  where  he  request  she  soon  after  published  her  **  Letters 

was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind."    In  a  vd- 

daasics,  he  went  in  1676  to  London,  where  he  ume  of  '*  MisoeHanies,"  which  subsequently  ap- 

ei^joyed  the  friendship  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  peared,  are  several  letters  addressed  by  her  to 

Marlowe,  and  Jonson,  and  the  patronage  of  Bichardson.  controverting  some  of  the  fnavim^ 

King  James  and  IVinoe  Henry.  He  publiwed  a  put  forward  by  him  in  his  "  Clarissa  Hsziowe." 

transition  of  7  books  of  the  Hiad  in  1698 ;  of  CHAPOO,  a  maritime  town  in  the  province 

12  books  in  1600 ;  and  of  the  whole  poem  in  of  Che-kiang»  China,  dtuated  on  a  pranontoiy 

1608.     It  is  in  the  lofty  14-8yUable  English  on  the  N.  side  of  the  estusry  of  the  Tshen-tttog 

verse,  and  of  a  vigorous  and  ima^native  <mar-  (or  Tsien-tang),  communicating  by  canal  with 

acter  more  accordant  with  the  spirit  than  the  Haug-diow-foo,  of  which  place  it  is  the  port 

letter  of  the  original    It  has  retained  its  popu-  Its  suburbs,  which  are  very  extensive,  and  the 

krity  both  with  poets  and  scholars,  thoogn  less  seat  of  most  of  the  trades,  extend  along  the 

polished  and  less  accurate  than  the  version  of  water^s  edge.    About  half  a  mile  in  their  rear 

Pope.    Pope  said  that  it  was  ^'somethiug  like  is  the  walled  town,  5  m.  in  circnmferenoe,  en- 

what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himself  would  closed  within  which  is  the  Tartar  town.    Its 

have  written  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  dis-  harbor  is  very  shallow,  and  the  tides  are  rqpid, 

cretion ;"  Waller  could  not  read  it  without  but  there  is  deep  water  in  the  roadstead,  end 

transport  J  and  Keats  has  expressed  his  admira-  all  the  trade  of  Cliina  with  Japan  is  carried  on 

tion  of  it  m  one  of  the  most  beautlAil  of  his  son-  from  this  port.    The  soil  of  the  neighboriiK 

nets.    Chapman  afterward  trandated  theOdya-  country  is  extremely  fertile  and  well  watered, 

sey,  the  Homerio  hymns,  and  portions  of  Ovid,  and  the  surface  is  interspersed  with  numero» 

Terence,  Musceus,  and  Petrarch.     He  was  also  villages,  pagodas,  temples,  in.    The  a^Jaceot 

a  voluminous  writer  of  plays,  only  passages  (^  bights,  fortified  during  the  late  war,  were  ctip- 

which  are  now  esteemed.    He  was  associated  tured  by  the  British,  after  an  obstinate  resistp 

with  Jonson,  Marston,  and  oUiers,  in  writing  ance,  May  18, 18i2. 

the  comedy  of  ^Eastward,  Hoi"  which  con-  CHAPPE,  Claudx,  a  French  engineer  and 

tained  severe  satirical  reflections  upon  Scotch-  mechanician,  bom  at  Brulon  in  1763,  died  Jan. 

men,  and  was  therefore  so  ungratml  to  King  28, 1806.    Having  invented  an  ingenious  syt- 

James,  that  he  caused  the  auSiors  to  be  for  a  tern  of  signals  to  communicate  at  a  distance  with 

short  time  imprisoned.  An  imitation  of  Terence  his  friends,  he  presented  it  to  the  fVench  legis- 

entitled  *^  All  Fools,''  was  hi^y  applauded  by  lative  assembly  in  1792.    It  was  snotc— fuljy 
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tried  betwten  Paris  and  Lille,  on  a  length  of  48  more  returning  to  Hontpellier,  he  was  elected 

leagnes,  and  was  adopted  by  the  government,  member  of  the  institut^  and  devoted  himself 

Ohappe  established  several  lines  in  France,  and  to  science,  till  Bonaparte  summoned  him  to  the 

the  one  ranning  N.  was  first  pnt  in  motion  to  conncil  of  state,  where  he  had  the  supervision 

announce  the  recapture  of  the  town  of  Gond6  of  national  education.    When   Lucien  Bona- 

from  the  Prussians.    The  inventor  was  at  once  parte   resigned   the  portfolio  of  the  interior, 

rewarded  bj  the  convention,  which,  bj  a  de-  Ohaptal  took  his  place  as  minister,  and  for  i 

cree,  appointed  him  ingSnieur  UUffraphe,    The  years  performed  the  duties  of  the  department 

lines  were  extended  all  over  France,  and  the  with  much  administrative  ability.    He  founded 

system  was  also  adopted,  with  some  alterations,  the  conservatory,  school  of  arts,  and  society 

through  Germany  and  England.    The  attacks  for  encouragement  of  industry,  introduced  the 

to  which  he  was  subjected,  by  persons  jealous  of  modern  French  system  of  weights'and  measures^ 

his  invention,  preyed  so  much  upon  his  mind  established  a  model  farm  and  a  system  of  dis- 

that  he  committed  suicide.  tribution  of  agricultural  seeds,  reorganized  the 

CHAPPE  D'AUTEBOGHE,  Jbak,  a  French  prisons  and  hospitals,  extended  the  network  of 
astronomer,  bom  at  Mauriao,  Auvergne,  in  1722,  highways  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  or- 
died  Aug.  1, 1769,  in  Oalifornia.  He  was  a  priest,  ganized  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  exten- 
but  giving  his  whole  attention  to  astronomy,  he  sion  of  the  Louvre  and  rues  de  Rivoli  and 
became  one  of  the  assistants  of  Gassini  in  d^n-  Gastiglione,  that  have  since  been  completed  by 
eating  the  general  map  of  France,  and  edited  Kapoleon  ILL  Li  tiie  midst  of  his  usefulness  a 
the  astronomical  tables  of  Dr.  Halley.  In  misunderstanding  arose  between  him  and  Nar 
1760  he  was  designated  by  the  academy  to  poleon ;  some  accounts  say,  because  Ghaptal  re- 
make an  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  fused  to  report  in  favor  of  beet  root  over  cane 
over  the  sun's  disk,  which  Halley  announced  SQgar,  while  others  assert  that  it  was  on  account 
would  happen  June  6,  1761.  He  consequently  of  an  actress,  named  Mile.  Bourgoin,  to  whom 
set  out  for  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia,  which  was  both  emperor  and  minister  paid  their  devotion^ 
pointed  out  as  the  most  favorable  point  of  ob-  A  reconciliation  afterward  took  place,  and  the 
servation.  His  mission  was  successfully  aooom-  ex-minister  was  made  count,  senator,  and  grand 
plished ;  and  retnminff  to  France  at  the  end  of  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  On  iTapoleon's 
2  years,  he  published  in  1768  his  Voyage  tn  return  from  Elba,  the  count  was  appointed  di- 
Siberie.  The  following  year  he  sailed  for  Gali-  rector-general  of  commerce  and  manutactures. 
fornia  to  observe  another  transit  of  Venus,  Louis  XVIII.  struck  him  from  the  list  of  peers, 
which  was  to  take 'place  June  8.  He  was  but  left  him  on  the  roll  of  the  academy.  He^ed 
equally  succeasfhl  on  this  occasion,  but  died  at  a  ripe  age,  a  useful,  but  not  a  briUiant  man. 
soon  afterward.  The  results  of  his  last  expedi-  His  fortune  was  much  reduced  by  the  indis- 
tion  were  published  by  0.  F.  Gassini,  under  the  cretions  of  his  son.  His  works  are  all  on  chem- 
title  of  Voyage  de  la  Galifomie,  ical  subjects,  and  may  yet  be  consulted  with 

GHAPTAL,  JjSAN  AinoiNS  Glattdb,  count  advantage,  especially  his  **  Treatise  on  Ghem- 

de  Ghanteloup,  a  French  chemist  and  states-  istry  applied  to  the  Arts." 

man,  born  at  Nogaret,  Loz^re,  June  4,  1756,  GHAPTER,  the  community  of  canons  orpre- 

died  in  Paris,  July  80, 1882.    During  his  med-  bends   attached  to  a  ca^^edral  or  collegiate 

ical   studies  and  practice   he  devoted  much  church,  and  presided  over  bv  a  dean.    (See 

research  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  in  which  Ganon.)    They  govern  the  diocese  during  the 

he  soon  became  eminent,  and  was  appointed  vacancy  of  the  see,  in  some  countries  have  the 

professor  at  Montpellier,  where  he  taught  sue-  right  of  choosing  the  bishop,  and  act  as  his  ad- 

cessfnUy  the  doctrmes  of  Black,  Lavoimer,  and  visers.    In  England,  the  appointing  privilege 

Gavendish.    His  unde,  a  wealthy  pliysiciatL  was  assumed  by  Hemy  VIII.  as  a  royal  preroga- 

left  him  a  fortune,  with  which  he  established  tive;  it  is  also  exercised  by  the  crown  in  Prus- 

chemical  works  near  Montpellier,  being  the  first  sia  and  other  Protestant  oountries.     Some  of 

attempted  of  the  kind,  and  by  which  he  was  soon  the  Roman  Gatholic  cathedrals  in  England  have 

enabled  to  produce  various  chemicals  hitherto  their  chapters,  but  there  are  none  in  the  United 

imnorted,  such  as  the  mineral  acids,  alum,  soda.  States.  They  were  suppressed  in  France  by  the 

ana  salts  of  lead.    The  authorities  of  Langue-  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  but  restored  by 

doc    heaped   honors   on   him  ;    the   Spanish  the  concordat  of  1802.    The  title  of  chapter  is 

government  offered  him  a  pension  of  66,000  applied  not  onlv  to  the  canons  in  their  collective 

francs  to  go  to  Spain;  ana  according  to  his  capacity,  but  also  to  their  meetings,  and  to  the 

biographer,  Washington    wrote   8   times   to  place  in  which  the  latter  are  held.    It  is  given 

OhaptaL  in  vitinxr  him  to  America.    After  the  to  the  assembly  of  members  of  a  religious  order, 

outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  he  published  to  the  convocations  of  the  nulitary  oraers  of  the 

a  poliUoal  pamphlet,  entitled  '^Dialogue  be-  middle  ages,andeventothe  meetings  of  certun 

tween  a  Montagnardand  a  Girondist,'*  and  was  corporations  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen.    It 

arrested,  but  throng  the  intercesnon  of  friends  was  first  used  about  the  8th  century,  and  is 

was  liberated.    The  committee  of  public  safety  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  fact  that  at 

placed  him  in  charge  of  the  powder  mills  of  such  sessions  it  was  customary  to  read  some  or 

Grenelle,  which  produced,  under  his  manage-  all  of  the  chapters  oontainiog  the  rules  of  the 

ment^  8,600  lbs.  <tf  gunpowder  daily.    Once  community. 
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CHAPULTEPEO,  CAflTLB  of,  a  Mexican  for-    and  Qnitman^s  oofamma  were  each  headed  hj  a 
tress  stormed  by  the  Americans  nnder  Geiu  atorming  party  of  2ft0,  detailed  from  the  regD- 
8c(»tt,  Sept.   18,  1B47.    The  American  army,  lar  troops ;  Pillow's  being  commanded  by  CapL 
proceeding  from  victory  to  victory,  liod  defeated  McEenzie  of  the  2d  artilleiy,  and   Qnttman's 
the  cticmy  in  6  pitched  battles,  beside  many  by  Capt  Casey  of  the  2d  infantry.    Scaling 
skirmi sties,  and  was  now  under  the  walls  of  ladders  and  all  necessary  appliances  were  held 
the  city  of  Mexico.    This  ancient  city  lies  in  in  readiness.    Eariy  on  the  morning  of    the 
the  centre  of  a  plain  in  which  are  nnmerons  12th  the  Mezicans  discovered  the  American 
volcanic  heights   rising   like   islands  from   a  batteries  and  opened  fire.    Firing  waa   coo- 
morass.    About  2  m.  8.  W.  from  the  city  is  tinned  from  both  sides  all  that  day.    On  the 
one  of  these  heigh U,  known  as  the  rock  of  18th   firing   waa  resumed   for   aome   hours. 
Chapul tepee.  A  strong  castle  crowns  the  height,  About  11  o^dock  the  American  gnna  slack- 
having  a  frontage  of  900  feet,  heavily  armed,  ened,  and  for  a  few  moments  entirely  ceased. 
The  work  is  designed  as  a  protection  to  a  cause-  This  was  the  preconcerted  signal  for  the  asBanlt 
way  which  forms  the  approach  to  the  city.    At  Having  made  several  breaches  throogh  the  stone 
the  base  of  the  hill,  in  front,  is  the  wall  of  an  wall  behind  the  cypresses,  the  attack  parties 
aqueduct    In  the  rear  is  the  old  powder  mill  rushed  thronf^  the  trees  and  straight  at  the 
known  as  Molino  del  Rey.    Numerous  old  cy-  hilL    The  American  guns  reopened  and  huried 
prcAA  trees  surround  the  spot.    Altogether  the  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  over  their  heada.    At 
position  is  a  difBcult  one  to  attack,  and  easy  to  the  base  of  the  hill  considerable  fighting  took 
De  defended.    Gen.  Bravo  with  a  picked  force  place.    Here  Pillow  was  disabled,  and  Cid- 
hcld  the  position.    At  the  time  of  the  assault  wallader  took  command.    The  Americans  ss- 
there  were  in  it  a  crowd  of  officers  of  rank,  cended  the  acclivity  amid  discharges  of  grape 
beside  the   military  academy,  with  the  stu-  and  musketry  that  thinned  their  rank&    Be- 
dents.    Bravo  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  tween  them  and  the  caatle  was  a  strong  redoubt; 
of  the  Mexican  officers,  to  whose  hands  it  would  without  hesitation  they  chaiged,  swarmed  over 
have  been  safe  to  intrust  any  defence  however  it,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  gnna.    Givii^ 
important    Santa  Anna  with  the  bulk  of  the  ar-  them  no  time  either  to  rally  or  to  ^ring  their 
my  was  in  tlio  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  full  com-  mines,  the  assailants  drove  them  into  the  castle, 
munication  with  the  castle.    Affairs  were  in  this  In  a  moment  the  castle  ditch  waa  croend,  and 
position  when  Scott  stormed  and  took  Molino  the  stormers  planted  their  ladders  on  the  walL 
del  Key.    His  next  step  was  anxiously  looked  Many  brave  ^ows  were  buried  down,  but  at 
for  by  the  enemy.    He  had  already  advanced  a  length    a  lodgment  was   effected.      Qoitmsn 
force  near  to  the  city  walls,  and  seemed  to  be  meantime  was  doing  the  same  on  the  £.  Fide, 
making  preparations  for  attack.    Another  por-  having  beside  captured  2  batteries,  and  driven 
tion  of  his  force  menaced  Ghapnltepec  in  a  sim-  in  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy.    Gen.  Smith, 
ilar  manner.    Blows  had  fallen  so  rapidly  in  with  the  rifles  and  the  New  York,  SonUi  Caro- 
places  where  they  were  least  looked  for,  that  Una,  and  Pennsylvania  volunteers^  arrived  last 
banta  Anna  was  at  a  loss  to  divine  whether  the  in  time  to  share  in  the  honors  of  the  oar. 
city  or  the  castle  were  the  real  object  of  attack.  After  a  stout  resistance  the  enemy  were  driven 
Bravo  sent  word  to  Santa  Anna  that  Scott  from  their  defences,  and  the  American  flag,  as 
would  certainly  first  assault  the  castle,  being  too  well  as  the  standards  of  the  regiments  who  par- 
skilful  a  general  to  leave  such  a  work  in  his  ticipated  in  the  capture^  were  floated  from  the 
rear.    It  was  not  till  the  Americans  had  all  ramparts.    The  cessation  of  the  firing  and  the 
preparations  ready  for  the  assault — indeed,  not  cheers    of  the  victorious   Americans,  which 
nntd  the  castle  was  taken — that  the  Mexicans  were  distinctly  heard  in  the  capital,  gave  notice 
discovered  that  the  demonstration  against  the  to  Santa  Anna  that  Ghapnltepec  had  fdlen. 
city  had  been  only  a  feint  to  prevent  them  from  Crowds  of  fugitives  falling  back  upon  the  dty 
reenforcing  Ghapnltepec.    Scott  from  the  first  told  the  same  tale,  and  showed  that  the  war.  so 
had  determined  to  carry  this  work.    His  loss  far  as  Mexico  was  concerned,  was  ended.    The 
in  killed  and  wounded  at  Molino  indicated  a  victory  was  gained  with  small  numerical  loss 
different  mode  of  attack  from  that  by  which  to  the  Americans.    The  Mexican  loss  was  not 
the  victory  of  the  8th  was  won.    Accordingly,  ascertained,  but  mast  have  been  great   The  vie- 
on  the  evening  of  Sept.  11,  he  ordered  Colonels  tors  pressed  forward,  and  soon  terminated  the 
Lee  and  Hngor  to  erect  4  batteries  on  a  ridge  war  by  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Mexica 
facing  the  fortress.    These  works  were  placed        CHARA,  an  aquatic  plant  found  in  the  ffreat 
under   the    command  respectively  of  Capts.  lakes,  and  in  the  large  msh- water  lakes  of  Kew 
Drum,Hagner,  Brooks,  and  Lieut  Stone.    The  York,  frequently  growing  with  such  Inxoriance 
plan  of  operations  was  simple :  after  the  place  as  to  render  the  bottom  green  like  a  grassf 
should  have  been  sufficiently  battered,  a  column  meadow.    It  occurs  in  the  foasH  state,  and  is 
under  Gen.  Pillow  was  to  assault  on  its  W.  important  to  the  geologist  as  characterizing 
dde ;   another  column   under   Gen.  Quitman  groups  of  strata,  aa  those  of  the  fresh-water 
on  the  opposite,  or  S.  £.  side ;  while  the  re-  marl  beds  of  tiie  tertiary  formation.     The 
serve  under  Gen.  Worth  was  to  gain  the  N.  seed-vessel  of  these  plants  is  very  tongh,  and 
side,  and  there  either  to  assist  in  the  attack  or  is  covered  by  an  integument  conasting  of  5 
to  act  as  cu'cumstances  might  direct    Pillow's  spiral  valves.     The  sterna  are  longitnmnidly 
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striated,  and  always  tnm  in  a  contrary  dlreo* 
tion  from  the  rings  on  the  seed-vesseL 

OHAE  ADE,  a  species  of  enigma,  which  con- 
sists in  dividing  a  word  into  syllables,  each  of 
which  shall  be  a  complete  word,  and  y^^ely  de- 
fining, without  naming,  each  of  the  parts  and 
the  whole  word.  For  a  charade  to  have  literary 
merit,  its  members  must  have  some  relation  to 
each  other,  and  unite  in  an  epigrammatic  poinL 
It  was  invented  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  has  been  most  cuttivated  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  The  Mereure  de  JPranee,  prior 
to  the  revolntion,  contained  stores  of  charades, 
enigmas,  and  logogrimphs. — Acting  Chabadbs 
consist  in  obscurely  indicating  the  signification 
of  the  words  by  pantomimes  and  dialogues. 

OHABBAR,  or  OnoiTBAB  Bat,  one  of  the  best 
harbors  on  the  coast  of  Beloochistan,  in  the 
Indian  ocean.  lias  Charbar,  the  £•  point  of 
the  bay,  is  in  lat  25o  16'  N.,  long.  60°  85^  E,  On 
the  E.  side  of  its  entrance  is  the  town  of  Char- 
bar,  pop.  1,500,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of 
earth,  and  garrisoned  by  the  imaum  of  Muscat. 
North  of  this  are  the  ruins  of  the  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Teez,  probably  the  Tiz  of  £drisi 
and  the  Troesa  of  Nearchus. 

CHARCOAL,  the  solid  residue  obtained  by 
subjecting  organic  bodies  to  destructive  distilla- 
tion. Animal  charcoal  has  been  described 
under  Bone  Black.  Wood  charcoal  is  an  im- 
pure form  of  carbon,  containing  the  ashes  or 
fixed  incombustible  portions  of  the  wood  from 
which  it  is  prepared,  and  also  some  of  its  vol- 
atile ingredients.  The  principal  object  of  its 
preparation  is  the  greater  calorific  effect  it 
affords  than  wood.  Its  properties  vary  great- 
ly, according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
employed  for  its  preparation  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  is  conducted.  Well  char- 
red hard  wood,  as  birch,  beech,  or  maple,  re- 
tains the  form  of  the  wooo,  is  of  a  glossy  black 
color,  bums  without  flame  or  smoke,  rings 
when  struck,  and  bears  a  considerable  blow 
without  breaking.  It  is  still,  however,  brittle, 
separating  square  across  the  grain.  It  may  be 
h^dled  without  soiling  the  fingers.  Its  weight 
when  powdered  is  nearly  double  that  of  water, 
but  in  masses  it  was  found  by  Haasenfiratz  to 
vary  greatly  with  its  porosity,  and  this  seemed 
to  be  dependent  on  that  of  tne  wood.  Birch 
gave  sp,  gr.  0.208 ;  oak,  0.155 ;  alder,  0.134 ; 
white  oeech,  0.188.  Other  authorities  make 
these  weights  still  higher.  The  composition  of 
oharooal  prepared  from  a  variety  of  woods  has 
been  determined  by  M.  Yiolette,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  French  government  to  conduct  a 
series  of  experiments  in  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture. The  same  method  of  expelling  the 
volatile  matters  was  adopted  in  each  case,  viz., 
by  the  action  of  highly  heated  steam,  so  that 
the  differences  of  composition  are  evidently  to 
be  referred  to  the  difference  in  the  principles  of 
the  woods,  and  to  the  greater  or  less  difficulty 
with  which  they  are  decomposed.  The  follow- 
ing table  presents  the  proportions  of  the  ele- 
ments in  100  parts  of  cnarcoal: 
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SpMiM  of  «baTCML 

OwbOD. 

HTdngta. 

Oiyc^ 

AA, 

Fane 

72.564 
7S.868 
71.488 
71.858 
70.798 
70.895 
70.069 
70.028 
69.889 
69.020 
69.229 
69.127 
6&900 
68.741 
68.047 
67.421 
66.868 
66.118 
65.924 
62.127 
6t090 
52.514 

4.108 
4.527 
8.683 
&078 
6.948 
4.448 
4S89 
4618 
a928 
6i402 
5.864 
4.402 
4826 
5.188 
4866 
a868 
4099 
4669 
6.756 
6.810 
4976 
4865 
4819 

17.976 
12.510 
19,110 
881884 
22L194 
28.419 
24874 
24892 
25.289 
2&024 
24212 
25.188 
27.186 
24684 
25.540 
28.880 
2a480 
28.181 
87.580 
28u244 
81.601 
84786 
41.289 

1.288 

Iron  wood 

0.899 

Cork 

Juniper 

0.170 

Wild  pine  treo 

Hawtnom 

0.50O 
1.845 

Afh 

a698 

Moplo 

0.485 

Cherry  troe 

0.755 

liime 

1.696 

Yew 

04N>4 

Bycamora 

Cn«8tnnt  tree,  French. 
Willow 

1.286 
a421 
1.888 

Poplar,  trunk 

a868 

Utiibny'. 

0.806 

o2k.:... ..:... :...::; 

OJOO 

Sim 

0.288 

Plum  tree 

ojm 

Pear  tree 

0.628 

1.896 

Wheat  straw 

0.769 

Leaves,  poplar 

1.888 

The  proportion  of  ash  is  smaller  than  the  known 
composition  of  the  woods  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect. This  differs  very  much  in  different  woods, 
m  some  amounting  to  5  or  even  10  per  oent. 
Winkler  obtained  in  charcoals  the  following 
proportions  of  ash  in  100  parts : 


Lime a56 

Kapio 2.27 

Ash 2.2r 

Elm 2.17 

WIUow 1.50 

Fir 1.44 


Pine 188 

Poplar 180 

Beeoh 126 

Beotchflr lU 

Blroh 0.80 

Oak..... a75 


Oharooal  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  and  in  a 
few  days  gains  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in 
weight.  Afterward  it  loses  and  gains  within 
these  lumts  as  the  lur  is  dry  or  damp.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  carbonizaaon  has 
been  effected  appears  to  have  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence upon  the  amount  of  water  the  ooal  can 
absorb ;  the  lower  this  temperature  the  greater 
the  absoiption.  Some  of  Yiolette'a  resultSi 
obtfuned  by  ezposmg  charcoal  of  black  alder, 
prepared  at  increasing  temperatoree,  to  air  aat- 
nrated  with  moisture,  are  giyen  in  the  foDow* 
log  table : 


4i«.Faltf. 
802... 


QunUtjrttf 


kf  i« 


8T4. 
410. 
446. 
464. 


618. 
654. 

600. 


2a668 

i&iao 

11828 
9.742 

asoo 

6.666 

7.408 
6.808 

4920 
7.1 


6.8M 
4704 
46T8 
4444 
2Lt24 


810 

1878 

2,012 

8,872 

8.782 , 

The  temperature  of  carbonization  also  infin- 
ences  that  at  which  charcoal  takes  fire.  Wood 
charred  at  600^  T.  takes  fire  at  644^;  and 
when  charred  at  temperatures  ranging  from  554" 
to  662°  it  is  found  to  ignite  at  eSO''  to  698^  and 
at  iacreafled  temperatures  proportionally  higher.. 
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The  enMrlmaitt  of  IL  Violette  also  dereloped  itated  in  the  nme  nunner,  bat  Qmj  reduaolTa 
the  following  results:  For  the  manafsetare  of  in  add  liquors;  silver  does  not,  and  copper  only 
the  best  ganpowder  the  temperatare  of  carbon-  after  24  hoars.  Charcoal  is  anadOfected  dj  hi^ 
intion  mast  be  at  least  586°  for  the  charcoal  to  temperatarea  when  protected  firom  the  air,  and 
be  sofBctently  friable.  At  662**  it  beoomea  also  by  most  powerful  chemi(»l  agents,  as  has 
black,  and  at  2,000^  and  apward,  very  compact  already  been  stated  of  Casboh. — ^As  before  ob- 
and  bat  slightly  inflammable.  At  the  melting  served,  charcoal  is  prepared  principally  for  the 
point  of  platinam  it  is  somewhat  like  anthra-  sake  of  the  greater  heating  power  it  poaaesses 
dte,  hard  to  break  and  to  bam,  and  givea  a  than  the  same  weight  of  wood.  InthiaoondeDsed 
metallic  soand  when  strnck.  Only  16  per  cent,  form  alarger  amount  of  foel  can  be  transported  at 
ia  obtained  at  so  high  a  temperatare ;  at  586%  the  same  cost,  aod  a  greater  condensation  of  heat 
40  per  cent.  By  slow  charrinff  more  coal  is  Is  obtained  in  its  combnstion  in  the  same  spaos 
obtained  than  when  the  prooeas  is  rapidly  con-  which  is  filled  with  the  wood ;  henoe  its  advan- 
dacted.  The  coal  obtained  at  662**,  salted  for  tageoas  i^lication  to  the  smelting  of  ores,  kc, 
powder  for  cannon,  contains  77  per  cent  of  The  snbject  of  the  greater  calorific  effect  of  the 
carbon,  20  of  water,  and  2  of  hydrogen.  Steam  denser  combostibles  is  treated  in  the  article 
admitted  into  the  retorta  which  contain  the  Fukl.  In  charring  wood,  though  the  object  is 
wood,  aide  its  oonversion  into  coal  by  conTeyins  to  increase  this  efl!ect  by  the  ezpnlsion  oi  Hbe 
away  the  volatile  prodnots ;  thus,  steam  at  790  yolatile  ingredients,  the  process  most  not  be 
produced  the  effect  of  a  temperatare  exceeding  carried  so  far  as  to  weaken  the  texture  of  the 
2,000^  without  it. — When  charcoal  is  saturated  prodnot,  causing  the  coal  to  break  up  in  hand- 
with  moistare  and  rapidly  heated,  this  is  de-  ling.  The  denser  woods  prodnce  the  most  corn- 
composed,  and  carbomo  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  pact  charcoal,  and  this  evolves  more  heat  than 
and  carburetted  hydrogen  are  evolved,  com-  an  equal  bulk  of  the  coal  of  the  lighter  wood& 
mcoly  mixed  with  nitrogen.  In  contact  with  It  moreover  possesses  in  a  higher  degree  the 
water,  it  absorbs  it  by  capillarity  and  becomes  tenacity  so  essential,  which  prevents  its  readily 
ao  dense  as  to  sink.  It  thus  appears  that  the  crumbling.  In  the  process  of  charring  it  is 
quantity  of  charcoal  cannot  be  estimiuted  with  foand  that  after  being  subjected  to  tiie  heat  for 
precision  by  weight.  Kor  is  it  much  more  ac-  5  hoars,  the  wood  passes  through  a  certain 
cerate  to  calculate  this  by  measure ;  for  when  stage,  when  it  presents  a  reddi^i  brown  iq>» 
ia  large  quantities  it  would  be  by  mere  accident  pearanoe.  In  this  condition,  acoordiiig  to  the 
if  2  measurements  gaye  the  same  result. — Char-  experiments  of  Sanvage,  it  contains  a  lai^r  pro- 
eoal  poesesses  an  extraordinary  capacity  of  ah-  portion  of  combustible  matter  to  the  cobic  foot 
sorbing  gases,  some  of  them  in  yery  large  than  at  any  time  before  or  afterward,  thooi^ 
aaaotity.  Of  ammoniacal  gas  it  was  found  by  only  from  80  to  50  per  cent  of  the  yolatUe  mat- 
eauflsure  to  take  ap  90  times  its  bulk ;  of  by-  ters  are  expelled.  This  product,  called  eharbtm 
drochloric  add  gas,  85  times ;  of  carbonic  acid,  raux,  or  red  charcoal,  is  especially  prepared  for 
85  times  ;  of  nitrogen,  7i ;  and  of  hydrogen,  the  large  iron  establishments  in  the  department 
If.  When  filled  with  one  gas  and  en>oeed  to  of  Ardennes,  in  France,  the  escape  heat  of  the 
another,  a  portion  of  the  former  is  evolved  and  ftimaces  being  employed  to  heat  the  cast-iron 
its  place  supplied  with  a  portion  of  the  lat-  cylinders  in  which  the  wood  is  charred.  How- 
ler. This  absorption  and  condensation  of  gas  eyer  prepared,  there  is  a  want  of  aniformity  in 
within  its  pores  is  accompanied  with  an  in-  the  proaact ;  still  thero  may  be  economy  in 
crease  of  temperature,  which  is  sometimes  suf-  stopping  the  process  at  this  stage. — ^The  mort 
fident  to  cause  spontaneous  combustion.  This  ancient  method  of  making  charcoal  was  to 
is  particularly  the  case  with  freshly  charred  throw  the  wood  into  holes  dug  in  the  groond, 
ooal  from  the  pits^  and  it  is  probable  that  many  and  keep  it  partially  covered  with  earth  while 
of  the  instances,  so  freauent^  of  the  heaps  taking  consuming.  The  common  expression  "  chmring 
fire  after  the  charcoal  is  drawn  out,  or  after  in  pits  '*  has  reference  to  this  mode.  A  meth^ 
bemg  phiced  in  the  wagons,  are  owing  to  this  is  practised  in  Austria,  said  to  be  the  same  as 
proper^.  Ooal  which  is  yery  black,  withoat  was  used  by  the  Bomans,  which  is  recommended 
having  oeen  charred  too  maoh,  and  fine,  is  most  for  pine  and  well-seasoned  hard  wood,  and  for 
likely  thus  to  take  fire.  Oharooal  also  absorbs  localities  where  the  ordinary  materials  for  cov- 
colors,  and  abstracts  the  smell  and  taste  of  or-  ering  aro  scarce.  It  is  called  charring  in  moands. 
ganic  snbstances  in  solutiou;  hence  its  use  for  Aroond  8  sides  of  an  area  of  40  or  50  fe^  in 
clarifying  liquors.— ^me  interesting  properties  length,  and  9  in  breadth,  prepared  by  leydhng 
of  charcoal  have  recently  been  deyeloped  by  or  sloping  uniformly,  and  rondering  the  ground 
IL  Moride.  He  found  that,  while  incandescent  hard  by  pounding,  posts  are  set  ap  4  feet  apart 
or  just  extinguished  with  water,  if  plunged  into  on  the  2  sides,  ranging  from  3  feet  at  one  end 
an  acid  solation  of  sulphate  of  copper,  it  caused  to  6  feet  at  the  o£er  aboye  the  surface.  To 
the  metal  to  be  precipitated  upon  itsell  Silver  these  is  fastened  with  wooden  pins  the  lining 
salts  in  solution  are  fmeoted  like  those  of  cop-  of  slabs  or  split  wood,  the  end  where  the  short 
per,  and  the  deposition  of  silver,  sometimes  posts  are  being  left  open.  The  width  in  the 
crystallised,  presents,  as  does  that  of  copper  dear  should  be  double  the  length  of  the  wood, 
also,  the  most  beautiful  appearance.  Zinc,  iron,  and  space  enough  beside  on  each  side  for  pack- 
platinam,  lead,  and  meroaxy  have  been  precip-  ing  an  inner  lining  of  earth  between  the  ends 
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of  the  oord  wood  and  the  lining,  which  is  to  pre-  the  heap,  and  gradnally  extends  down  its  mdes. 
vent  this  from  talcing  fire.  The  lining  at  the  In  a  heap  half  charred  the  finished  portion  is 
back  end  of  the  endosare  is  to  be  similarly  pro-  seen  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone,  the  apex  of 
tected.  The  wood  is  laid  horizontallj  in  2  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  central  axis  of 
lengths  across  the  endosare,  beginning  at  the  the  heap.  As  the  line  between  the  finished 
upper  end,  and  piling  all  along  to  within  8  inches  and  nnnnished  portions  moves  downward,  the 
of  the  top  of  the  lining.  It  is  then  covered  as  in  apertures  for  the  admission  of  air  should  be  kept 
other  methods ;  fire  is  set  to  the  lower  end,  in  advance  of  it,  the  upper  rows  of  holes  being 
whidi  is  partially  covered,  and  vent  holes  are  closed  as  the  new  ones  are  opened.  The  com- 
opened  near  tibe  upper  end ;  other  holes  may  plelion  of  each  portion  is  indicated  by  the  va- 
be  opened,  as  the  process  goes  on,  through  the  pors  changing  from  their  black  and  dense  ap- 
sides. In  24  hours,  if  the  operation  is  well  pearance  to  a  transparent  light  bluish  color, 
conducted,  charcoal  may  be  orawn  from  the  The  tarry  matters,  whidi  collect  mostly  to- 
lower  end,  and  its  removal  may  be  continued  ward  the  close  of  the  operation,  run  out  in 
progressively  to  the  extreme  end.  In  the  ordi-  channels  made  beneath  and  around  the  heap, 
nary  method,  the  wood,  which,  to  produce  the  When  the  process  is  completed  to  the  base  of 
best  quality  or  largest  quantity  of  charcoal,  the  heap  all  around,  the  openings  are  all  dosed, 
and  in  the  shortest  time,  should  be  seasoned,  is  and  the  heap  is  left  for  one  or  two  days,  when 
arranged  in  stacks,  sometimes  in  horizontal  it  is  partially  uncovered,  and  the  coal  is  drawn 
layers,  but  more  frequently  in  ranges  of  logs  out,  and  spread  around  in  thin  layers.  This 
and  sticks  placed  on  end,  and  in  tiers  one  is  best  done  at  night,  when  if  any  fire  is  still  in 
above  another  aroxmd  a  central  aperture,  which  the  coal,  it  is  quickly  seen  in  the  darkness, 
is  extended  to  the  top  of  the  heap.  This  aper-  Whenever  detected,  it  is  quenched  with  water 
ture  is  for  a  temporary  diimney,  and  also  for  or  wet  sand  or  braise.  The  success  of  the 
introducing  the  fire  for  igniting  the  heap.  For  operation  depends  wholly  upon  the  experience, 
the  latter  purpose,  a  horizontal  channel  is  some-  skill,  and  watchfulness  of  the  collier.  He  must 
times  left  in  the  base,  extending  to  the  centre,  be  always  on  his  guard  to  prevent  unequal  fall- 
The  piles  of  wood  are  built  up  in  a  conical  or  ing  in  of  the  surface  by  too  long  continued 
hemispherical  form,  and  are  dosely  packed  action  of  the  fire  in  any  place,  to  prevent  ex- 
with  small  wood  to  nil  the  apertures.  They  are  plosions,  which  sometimes  occur  firom  bad  ven- 
of  any  convenient  size,  firom  10  to  80  or  40  feet  tilation  of  the  heaps,  and  to  shidd  the  heaps 
in  diameter,  and  in  height  not  exceeding  the  from  the  winds  and  rains.  The  wind  blowing 
length  of  8  sticks,  or  12  feet.  The  outer  sur-  against  them  causes  too  great  combustion  on  their 
face,  when  well  filled  in  with  chips  and  sticks,  sides,  which  is  remedied  only  by  dosing  the  aper- 
is  covered  with  small  branches,  twigs,  leaves,  tures  and  increasing  the  thickness  and  moisture 
straw,  or  moss,  upon  which  sods  are  hud  of  the  covering.  The  time  required  for  the 
together  with  the  nne  charcoal  waste  of  pre-  operation  varies  with  the  size  of  the  heap  and 
vious  coalings,  called  braise.  This  is  moistened  the  state  of  the  weather.  Small  heaps  may  be 
and  mixed  with  as  much  earth  as  may  be  re-  charred  in  a  week;  large  ones  may  reauire  8 
quired.  When  weU  it  makes  the  best  of  all  weeks.  Aconunon  yield  is  about  100  bushels  to 
covers.  Around  the  bottom  of  the  heap  aper-  8  cords  of  wood.  Forty  or  even  50  bushels  per 
tures  are  left  open  for  the  admission  of  air  and  cord  are  sometimes  obtained.  The  condition  of 
escape  of  the  volatile  products;  as  the  pro-  the  wood,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  process 
cess  goes  on,  these  are  dosed,  and  new  ones  are  is  conducted,  are  important  considerations  at 
opened  near  the  top  and  in  other  places^  ac-  ajSecting  the  yield.  The  more  water  present 
cording  as  it  is  found  desirable  to  check  the  the  more  heat  is  abstracted  or  fud  consumed 
operation  in  some  parts  and  hasten  it  in  to  expel  it.  The  aqueous  vapor,  moreover,  as 
others.  The  heap  is  fired  in  the  centre  at  it  passes  over  the  coal  already  charred  and 
the  bottom,  and  the  fire  gradudly  spreads  in  all  highly  heated,  attacks  this,  converting  a  por- 
direotions,  but  especially  toward  the  apertures  tion  of  it  into  carburetted  hydrogen  and  ear- 
by  which  the  air  is  admitted.  Insufiicient  sup-  bonic  oxide,  which  escape;  by  long  continued 
ply  of  air  prevents  thorough  consumption  of  the  charring  at  low  temperature,  this  reaction  and 
fuel,  but  a  part  of  this  must  be  sacrificed  to  loss  cannot  occur.  The  more  complete  the 
generate  the  necessary  heat  for  expelling  the  seasoning,  the  better,  then,  the  restuts.  The 
volatile  matters  firom  tibe  rest.  The  art  of  the  advanta^  gained  in  this  process  by  removing 
collier  condsts  in  burning  up  as  littie  wood  as  the  bark  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  felled,  appears  to 
possible  to  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  titkBr-'  be  littie  appreciated.  According  to  the  experi- 
ooal  of  nearly  uniform  quality.  The  first  mat-  roents  or  Af  Uhr,  made  in  the  districts 
ters  which  escape  are  the  aqueous  vapors.  They  where  wood  is  coaled  by  the  process  above 
condense  in  the  cover,  making  it  moist,  and  described  in  enclosed  mounds,  tiie  loss  of  weight 
also  pass  off  in  a  ydlowish  smoke.  After  these  in  pine  wood  deprived  of  its  bark,  and  under 
have  disiq>peared  the  smoke  becomes  lighter  cover  in  an  open  shed  for  1  month,  was  .8458 
colored,  and  then  black  and  dense,  emitting  the  of  its  original  weight,  while  similar  wood  not 
odor  ofpyroligneous  acid,  which  grows  strong  barked,  exposed  with  it^  lost  less  than  1  per 
to  the  end  of  the  process.  The  carbonization  cent  in  4  months.  The  loss  by  rapid  chamng 
is  first  completed  at  the  centre  and  top  of  is  shown  in  tiie  following  table,  whidi  preaents 
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in  the  fint  8  eolnmns  the  weights  of  eharooal 
obtained  from  100  parts  of  wood  dried  in  air  by 
Karsten;  in  the  8a,  those  obtained  by  Btolze 
from  wood  thoroughly  dried  at  a  temperature  of 
SIS'* ;  and  in  the  4th,  those  of  Winkler  from 
wood  dried  in  a  hot  room; 


S^mU*  •#  Wood. 

PiWmI 

•kwrlM. 

PniMl  bj  riftv  dMtrtef . 

• 

I«il«. 

AMHiB* 

Stelw. 

Wakkr. 

Ti>nBff  iMk         

16.64 
16.91 

1487 
14.15 

iai9 

1&66 
1446 
15.80 

iao6 

«  « 

19L90 

19.16 

14.96 
14.06 
1199 
15J6 

16.5S 
18.75 
18.80 

•  • 

18.40 
17.00 
14.66 

96.60) 
96.71  ' 
9&87 
9116  ' 
96.99  . 
9145 
95.66 
96.66 
9106 

9170 

96.10 

96.96) 
9100 
97.79 
9175 

9107) 

95.05 

9160 

•  « 

94.60 
97.05 
9146 

911 
916 
918 

•  ■ 

914 

918 
914 

•  • 

914 
91.6 

98.7 

99.8 

92.1 
919 

•  • 

■  ■ 

•  • 

OW       da  

TovBgrad  b«eeh 

Old          do.         

TouDg  white  b««eh. . . 
Old             do. 
Toimc  Alder 

91B 
1T.8 

•  • 

Old    "do.     

Toiiii(  blroh 

17.6 

Popler 

17.7 

Old  birch 

17.6 

Btith    lOO   J9M  old, 

well  preeeired 

Toasc  deal  (p<»M  pi- 

•  • 

Olddo.  

ToQAf  Ar  (pimui  abU9) 

Old  do.. .^. : 

916 
911 

Olddo 

«  « 

lime 

119 

Aeh 

19.4 

WUlow 

110 

Kyeetrew 

Fera  etrew 

•  • 

Cone  Bteme. 

a  ■ 

llannfactnrersy  who  distil  wood  in  close  iron 
vessels  for  the  sake  of  all  the  products,  obtdn  in 
100  parts  by  weight: 

ChereoeL 98  to  SO 

Add  end  weter 98  to  80 

Ter 7  to  10 

QeeeoM  compoende,  end  egaeone  vepor .  87  to  80 

They  consume  beside  about  12|  parts  of  fuel 
outside  of  the  retorts  to  produce  the  heat  re- 
quired. From  these  results,  and  firom  theoret- 
icsl  calculations  as  to  the  quantity  of  friel  ne- 
cessary to  produce  the  heat  required  to  unite 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  air^ried  wood  in 
the  form  of  water,  and  to  expel  this  by  heating 
the  charcosl  to  incandescence,  it  is  apparent 
that  no  greater  yield  of  carbon  can  be  expected 
than  that  of  26  to  27  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  original  material. — Other  methods  of  pro- 
ducing charcosl  require  notice,  as  that  in  large 
brick  ovens  or  kilns,  and  that  la  dose  retorte. 
The  ovens  for  this  purpose  are  constructed  of 
various  forms  and  nzes.    A  description,  aooom- 

C'ed  with  a  drawing,  is  given  in  the  *'  Amer- 
Joumal  of  Science,^'  vol.  xvii.  (1880),  of 
one  constructed  by  Mr.  Ibaao  Doolitde,  of  Ben- 
nington, Vt,  in  1829.  It  was  80  feet  in 
diameter,  9  feet  hi^  and  of  the  capacity  of  50 
cords  of  wood.  The  product^  he  stat^  wss 
uniformly  from  65  to  60  bushels  of  coal  to  the 
cord.  Rectangular  kilns  of  this  sort,  holding 
80  or  40  cords  each,  were  not  Ions  after  intro- 
duced at  the  iron  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Bal- 
timore, upon  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
have  since  continued  in  successful  operation. 
Pine  wood  is  brought  to  them  in  vessels  from  Uie 


forests  around  the  bay.  InsaehBitustionstibej 
are  worked  to  great  advantage;  batpennftDoit 
structures  of  this  nature  are  not  so  well  adapted 
to  localities  where  the  cost  of  traoq>ortatioQ  is 
likely  to  soon  become  a  heavy  item,  so  the  wood 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  kilns  is  cut  away.  It  is  stfll 
a  questi<m  whether  the  charcoal  tbua  made  is 
60  dense  and  possesses  so  mudx  heating  power 
as  that  prepared  in  the  woods.  In  B^kshire, 
Massachusetts,  where  kilns  of  a  capadtj  of  60 
cords  each  have  been  in  use,  the  prodnet  is  esd- 
mated  at  60  bushels  to  the  coid;  and  this  is 
sometimes  exceeded,  lliree  weeks  is  the  tiiae 
allowed  from  the  tilling  to  the  empCjing  of  a  kik 
The  cost  of  the  process,  indnmi^  the  filog, 
coalbg,  and  discharging,  Ib  $1  per  100  boaliek 
Oosling  in  the  woods  by  laige  contracts  costs, 
when  the  wood  is  ddi  vered  to  the  pits,  ^  the 
100  bushels. — Ooaling  in  retorts  is  carried  <n 
upon  a  comparatively  small  scale.  The  retorts 
are  heated  by  an  external  fire,  and  the  yolitile 

Sroducts  are  conveyed  &way  in  pipes  and  eoo- 
ensed  to  obtain  the  pyrougneooa  acid,  vood 
naphtha,  ^to.  Though  the  amount  of  eharooal  left 
in  the  retorts  is  larger  than  the  product  of  & 
same  ouantity  of  wood  diarred  by  the  o&ff 
methoas,  the  greater  expense  of  condoetisgthe 
operation  prevents  its  bemg  adopted  vbere  (^ 
coal  is  the  principal  object  The  demand  for  the 
volatile  products  is  luways  uncertun,  aod  la 
this  country  has  never  been  sniBeieDt  to  jostifr 
their  preparation  upon  a  large  scale.  If  it  wen 
otherwise,  these  products  could  be  aared,  astbej 
have  been  in  some  instances,  from  the  larse  kifa& 
— Peat  charcoal  is  prepared  very  mnA  in  the 
same  manner  as  wood  charcoal,  either  in  the 
covered  heap  of  circular  or  rectangular  fom 
or  in  ovens.  As  the  blocks  pM^  doselj,  ^ 
channels  of  the  size  of  a  block  of  peatmnstbe 
frequently  left  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the 
heap.  The  peat  is  less  combustible  than  vooo, 
and  the  operation  therefore  does  not  wm 
such  close  attention ;  but  if  the  peat  is  not  ^ 
dried  the  process  will  go  on  veiy  irpegniwj, 
or  the  fire  may  go  out  The  dtmewMJ 
of  a  heap  may  be  2,500  cubic  feet,  or  awj 
ISi  tons  of  neat  The  time  of  ooaling  it  tiH  » 
is  cooled  ana  ready  for  drawing  oat  is  fipom  is 
to  14  days.  The  product  is  about  700  caW 
feet  of  charcoal,  weighing  about  8  tons  8  cwt 
The  cost  is  esdmated  at  about  $8  88  per  too, 
the  raw  peat  being  rated  at  71  cents  per  tti 
Such  is  the  experience  at  the  royal  iron  wwe 
of  Weierhammer  in  Bavaria.  Various  metto© 
of  carbonizing  peat  are  employed.  Steam  heawj 
to  450"  F.  has  been  applied  in  one  P«>cf '  "^ 
in  another  the  torrefied  gases  from  the  fanis«' 
of  the  Irish  peat  company,  in  which  the  pe«  » 
subjected  to  dry  distilladon,  are  convert  mw 
a  second  furnace  filled  with  peat,  which  is  m 
charred.  The  voktile  products  of  di8tillat>on  ^ 
driven  into  other  apparatus,  in  vh»«°^'.' . 
condensed.  From  well-dried  peat  chaired  » 
small  way  40  per  cent  of  its  weight  bas^ 
obtained  in  good  charcoal :  but  if  86  per  ^ 
of  weight  or  49  of  bulk  is  obtained,  itia»  W 
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prodnoi.  Ab  tbe  oharooal  oontainB  aU  the  aab.  of  warship  for  BaptiBtS)  Independents,  and 
whioh  is  a  large  ingredient  in  most  varieties  of  Weslejan  Methodists,  an  ancient  town  hall, 
peat,  its  properties  are  thereby  mnoh  impaired ;  formerly  a  chapel,  an  endowed  grammar  school^ 
it  is  moreoYor  so  disposed  to  cmmble,  that  it  is  a  national  school,  a  large  market  place,  a  work- 
only  fit  for  nse  as  a  fuel  on  the  spot  where  it  is  house,  a  hospital  fonnded  in  1662  and  rebuilt 
prepared.  Still  its  heating  power  causes  it  to  in  1841,  ana  lace  and  woollen  manufactories, 
be  ruiked  amon^  the  best  kiods  of  fuel ;  for  There  are  also  2  iron  founderies,  and  extensive 
blacksmiths'  use  it  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  warehouses  on  Uie  wharf  of  the  town,  the  latter 
wood  charcoal.  It  is  largely  consumed  in  several  being  connected  by  a  canal  with  Bridgewater. 
countries  in  Europe  for  metallurgio  purposes.  The  troops  of  Oharles  L  suffered  a  deieat  here 
working  well  in  the  blast  Itoiaoe,  both  as^  re-  under  Ool.  Penruddock  during  the  civH  wars, 
spects  uie  quantity  and  the  qualify  of  pig  iron  OHARDAK,  the  Anava  of  Herodotus,  sup* 
produced.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  reheating  '  posed  to  be  the  salt  lake  Asoania  mentioned  by 
and  other  furnaces.  In  France,  peat  has  been  Arrian,  a  lake  of  Anatolia,  14  m.  N.  W.  of  the 
charred  together  with  fine  bituminous  coal,  and  lake  of  Buldur,  surrounded  by  high  hiSs  wiUi 
a  product  of  part  charcoal  and  part  coke  is  ob-  steep  and  lofty  cUfis,  yieloiug  much  salt, 
tamed  which  is  described  as  a  compact  and  Length  about  20  m. ;  breadth  firom  2  to  4  m. 
tenadous  material,  admirably  adapted  for  the  At  its  W.  end  is  the  village  of  Ohardak. 
forging  of  steel  and  other  similar  operations.  OHABDIN,  Jeait,  a  French  merchant,  bom 
Peat  charcoal,  when  thoroughly  dry,  possesses  in  Paris,  Nov.  25, 1648,  died  in  London,  Jan. 
deodorizing  properties  in  a  remarkable  degree.  15, 1718,  went  to  the  East  to  trade  in  Jew- 
The  most  noxious  effluvia  are  entirely  deprived  eliy,  became  the  favorite  purveyor  of  tiie  shah 
of  odor  by  passing  them  through  a  thin  layer  of  of  Persia,  and  eventually  produced  an  admira- 
it. — ^Beside  the  use  of  charcoal  as  fhel,  it  is  applied  ble  book  of  his  travels  ana  experiences  in  that 
to  many  other  purposes.  It  is  an  essential  ingre-  country,  which  has  been  found  true  by  sub- 
dient  in  the  composition  of  gunpowder;  that  of  sequent  travellers,  and  translated  into  many 
the  willow  or  alaer  being  preferred  for  this  pur-  foreign  languages.  The  London  edition  ox 
pose.  When  finely  ground^  it  is  used  for  polish-  1686  contains  only  the  description  of  his  Jour- 
ing  hard  substances,  for  lining  crucibles,  for  fin-  ney  to  Lpahan.  Complete  editions  of  the 
ishing  the  fine  smooth  surface  of  the  moulds  of  work,  which  is  entitled  J<nimal  du  voyage  du 
nice  castings,  for  making  crayon&  and  by  the  ehm}<Ui0r  Ohardin  en  Fene  et  attx  Indee  ori" 
ancients  it  was  used  for  making  inlc,  which  has  entalee^  par  la  mer  N<nre  et  par  la  Oolchide^ 
never  been  surpassed  for  durability.  This  prop-  appeared  in  1711  and  1785,  and  were  followed 
erty  of  withstanding  the  causes  of  change  and  by  the  most  highly  valued  editioxL  brought  out 
decomposition  possessed  so  eminently  by  char-  in  Paris  in  1811  by  Langl^  the  famous  orien- 
coal  admirably  fits  it  for  many  uses  requiring  talist,  who  enriched  it  with  a  map,  and  with 
incorruptibility.  Stakes  charred  at  the  end  an  abridged  history  of  Persia.  A  Protestant  by 
make  most  durable  and  convenient  landmarks,  birth,  Ohardin  was  compelled  on  his  return  from 
Some  have  been  dug  up  in  the  Thames  un-  the  East  in  1681  to  seek  reftige  in  England, 
changed,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  where  he  was  knighted  and  appointed  agent  of 
are  the  same  which  Tacitus  describes  as  having  the  East  lu^acompany  in  Holland, 
been  placed  there  by  tbe  ancient  Britons  to  CHARENTE,  an  inland  department  of  west- 
oppose  the  passage  of  JuHus  Gsssar  and  his  em  France,  formed  principally  out  of  the  an* 
army.  The  antiseptic  properties  of  charcoal  dent  province  of  Angoumois,  deriving  its  name 
make  it  a  valuable  material  tor  preserving  meats  from  the  river  Oharente,  by  which  it  is  drained ; 
on  long  voyages,  by  burying  them  in  it  in  dose  pop.  in  1856,  878,721 ;  chief  town.  Angou- 
vessels.  In  tne  process  of  cementation  coarsely  Ume.  The  soil  is  generally  far  from  oeing  fer- 
pulverized  charcoal  is  used  to  impart  its  carbon  tile.  There  are  many  shallow  ponds,  called 
to  the  bars  of  iron  desired  to  be  converted  into  (tange,  some  of  them  of  condderable  extent 
steeL  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  Numerous  caverns,  some  of  great  depth,  are 
and  absorbent,  being  given  internally  in  a  now-  found,  among  whioh  that  of  Rancogne,  near 
dered  state,  and  applied  externally  as  a  oress-  La  Bochefoucauld,  is  particularly  remarkable, 
ing  to  wounds  ana  ulcers.  Oliarcoal  made  It  seems  as  if  earthquakes  had  been  once  fre- 
from  cocoanut  shell  and  ftom  bread  is  said  to  quent  here ;  2  rivers,  the  Tardoudre  and  the 
constitute  the  best  dentifrice  known.  When  Bandiat,  the  course  of  which  is  toward  the 
desired  to  be  free  from  foreign  matters,  as  for  Oharente,  disappear  repeatedly,  and  finally 
fine  pigments,  charcoal  may  be  purified  by  di-  are  entirely  lost  before  reaching  that  river, 
gesting  it  in  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric  add,  There  are  mines  of  iron,  antimony,  and  lead; 
and  then  washing  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  quarries  of  free  and  rag  stone.  The  com 
OHARD,  a  municipd  town,  borough,  and  crop  is  poor,  and  scarcely  sufficient  for  home 
parish  of  Somersetshire,  England,  18  m.  from  consumption ;  but  the  vineyards,  covering 
Taunton,  140  m.  from  London,  and  28i  m.  nearly  50,000  acres,  yidd  a  considerable  sur- 
from  Exeter;  pop.  of  the  borough  in  1851,  plus.  Their  produce  is  mostiy  converted  into 
2,291,  and  of  the  Ohard  poor-law  union,  26,085.  brandy,  the  superiority  of  that  made  at  Oo- 
The  town  is  well  built,  on  elevated  ground,  and  emc  being  universally  acknowledged.  Hemp, 
contains  a  handsome  parish  dxurch,  and  places  flax,  and  potatoes  are  extendvdy  cultivated. 
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Truffles  are  abnndAnt,  as  well  as  ohestnuta,  department  of  Seine,  on  ibe  left  bank  of  the 
Oattle,  nniles,  and  asses  are  nnmerona ;  horses  llame,  near  its  oonflaenoe  with  the  Seine,  4  m. 
oomparatiYel/  scaroe.  Game,  fisb^jponltiy.  and  S.  K  of  Paris ;  pop.  8,219.  It  derives  its  snr- 
bees  are  foond  in  abundance,  fiende  large  name  from  the  fine  bridge  which,  crossing  the 
iron  works  connected  with  the  mines,  there  Mame,  unites  the  town  with  the  Tillage  of  Cha- 
are  paper  mills,  especially  at  Angonl^me,  dis-  ronton  St.  Manrioe.  This  bridge  has  b^nalwajs 
tiHeries,  mannfoctories  of  earthenware,  Ac.  considered  as  of  Kreat  importance  for  the  de- 
The  export  trade  is  mostly  in  brandj,  which  is  fence  of  Paris,  and  is  now  protected  by  2  forts 
forwaraed  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  gnard  the  passage  of  the  Seine. 
The  annaal  ayerage  yalue  of  raw  material  OHAkENTON  ST.  MAUBIGE  (the  name 
employed  in  mannfaotarinff  is  aboat  14,000,000,  changed  to  St  Maurice  rince  1S42),  a  Tillage  of 
and  of  manufactured  goods,  $5,600,000.  The  .  France,  in  the  Ticinity  of  Paris,  on  the  ri^t 
number  of  hands  employed  is  about  7,600;  the  bank  of  the  Mame;  pop.  2,626.  It  contains 
wages  are  87^  cents  per  day  for  men,  19  cents  an  excellent  lunatic  asylum,  founded  in  1741,  and 
for  women,  and  12  cents  for  children.  Nearly  capable  of  accommodating  '600  patients.  The 
900  fairs  are  annually  held  in  the  Oharente.  Protestants  formerly  had  here  a  large  church,  in 
Its  annual  contributions  to  the  French  revenue  which  several  synods  were  held ;  Irat  it  was  de- 
amount  to  about  $1,800,000.  Francis  I.,  Mar-  molished  in  1686,  after  the  revocation  of  the 
guerite  de  Yalois,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  Ra-  edict  of  Nantes. 

vaillac,  the  murderer  of  Henry  IV.,  were  bom  CHARES.  I.  An  Athenian  g^eral,  through 

in  this  department.  whose  incapacity  the  Thracian  colony  was  lost 

CHAR£NT£-INF£RIEnRE,  a  maritime  de-  to  Athens  during  the  social  war  (858  to  856 
partment  of  western  France,  on  the  Atlantic  B.  0,\  and  who  exposed  his  country  to  tJie  de- 
ooast,  deriving,  like  the  foregoing,  its  name  from  signs  of  Persia,  by  entering  for  meroenary  por- 
the  river  by  which  it  is  intersected ;  pop.  in  poses  the  service  of  Artabazus,  the  revolted 
1866,  474,828  ;  chief  town,  La  Rochdle.    Be-  satrap  of  western  Asia.    Although  recalled  in 
side  the  Charente,  it  is  watered  on  the  N.  disgrace,  he  was  sent  in  849  to  the  lud  of  Olynr 
frontier  by  the  S^vre-Niortuse,  and  on  the  S.  thus,  and  again  he  returned  without  having 
by  the  Gironde,  which  offer  great  facilities  to  achieved  anything.    In  840  he  conmianded  the 
exterior  commerce.    There  are  several  other  army  sent  to  Byzantium  against  Philip,  again 
navigable  streams,  and  a  canal  from  La  Ro-  gave  overwhelming   evidence  of  his   incom- 
chelle  to  Niort.    The  climate  is  agreeable ;  the  potency,  was  replamd  by  Phodon,  but,  strange 
surface  is  flat,  and  partly  covered,  especiaUy  in  to  say,  once  more  invested  with  the  supreme 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  with  marshes  command.    In  888  he  took  part  in  the  battle 
yielding  larse  quantities  of  salt    There  are  of  Ohnronea,  the  fatal  issue  of  which  seems 
quarries  of  freestone :  peat,  and  fine  sand  for  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  his  gross  ignorance, 
tne  manufacture  of  glass,  are  also  found.    The  The  repeated  appointment  of  a  man  of  his 
soil  is  mostly  calcareous  or  sandy,  but  never-  calibre,  who,  as  Timotheus  tells  us,  was  only  fit 
theless  yieldls  lanre  crops  of  gndn  and  wine,  to  be  a  i>orter,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Larffe  quantities  of  brandy  are  exported.    Oat-  degeneracy  of  those  then  in  power  at  Athaia^ 
tie,  norses,  and  sheep  are  raised  in  great  num-  with  whom  the  athletic  figure,  the  profligaey, 
bers.    Oysters  are  sent  to  Paris  and  London,  flatterv,  and  unscrupulous  recklessness  of  Chares 
Sardines  form  an  important  branch  of  trade,  carried  more  influence  than  the  solid  merits  of 
and  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  cod  fishery,  many  well-tried,  brave,  and  competent  oflScers. 
La  Rochelle^  Rochefort,  and  the  other  ports  11.  A  Grecian  statuary  in  bronze,  the  sculptor 
have  a  considerable  share  of  the  colonial  and  of  the  celebrated  statue  known  as  the  colossus 
coasting  trade  of  France.    Salt  is  extensively  of  Rhodes,  was  a  native  of  Lindus,  the  fkvorite 
manufactured  along  the  coast    There  are  man-  pupil  of  Lysippus,  and  flourished  toward  tiie 
ufiu^tories  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  soap,  fine  close  of  the  8a  century  B.  0. 
earthenware,  and  glass,  with  tanneries  ana  sagar  CHARGE,  in  military  tactics,  the  rapid  ad- 
refineries.    Three  islands,  Ol^ron,  R6,  and  Aix,  vance  of  infantry  or  cavalry  agiunst  an  op- 
the  first  two  somewhat  considerable  in  extent,  posing  force,  with  the  object  of  brewing  and 
lie  near  the  coast  of  this  department,  to  which  scattering  the  enemy^s  ranks  by  the  momoitnra 
they  belong.    The  average  annual  value  of  raw  of  the  attack.    Charges  of  in&ntry  are  made 
material  employed  in  manufacturing  is  about  either  in  order  of  battie,  in  column  of  attadc, 
$8,200,000,  and  of  manufactured  ffoods  $4,600,-  or  in  close  column  in  mass.    In  order  of  battk^ 
000.    The  number  of  hands  employed  is  about  the  troops  receiving  the  charge  fire  at  the  mo- 
17,000.    The  wages  are  48  cts.  per  day  for  ment  preceding  the  shock,  with  tiie  view  of 
men,  20  cts.  for  women,  and  14  cts.  for  children,  checking   the   advancing  fbroe.     Tbo  troops 
The  contributions  of  Oharente-Infi§rieure   to  charging  move  forward,  and,  at  100  to  1^ 
the  French  revenue  amount  annually  to  about  paces,  deliver  their  fire.    Witiiout  stopping  to 
$2,800,000.    Among  the  eminent  persons  bom  reload,  they  continue  to  advanoe  at  quick  step 
in  this  department  are  Bandin  the  navigator,  |  of  the  distance,  when,  quickening  into  chaig- 
R^nmur  the  naturalist,  Cabanis  the  physician,  ing  step,  braced  shoulder  to  dioolder  to  fonn  a 
and  Regnanltde  St  Jean  d^Ang^ly  the  statesman,  solid  wall,  and  with  bayonets  at  charge,  they 

OHARENTON-LE-PONT,  a  town  of  France,  increase  their  speed  into  a  running  step,  and 
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with  shouts  precipitate  themselTes  upon  the  Iratry.  Dnring  the  French  retreat  in  Spido,  at 
enemy.  If  the  charge  fails  to  break  the  op-  Medellin,  on  the  Gnadiana,  G^n.  Latoor  ordered 
peeing  line,  the  attacking  force  retires  in  as  a  charge  on  the  pnrsning  Spaniards  with  snch 
good  order  as  may  be,  to  re-form  and  repeat  it^  effect  uiat  he  pat  16,000  of  them  har$  du  com- 
or  to  await  another  opportunity.  If  snccessfol,  lat^  and  took  6,000  prisoners  and  40  guns.  A 
and  the  enemy  break  before  it^  the  attacking  main  feature  of  Napoleon's  tactics  was  a  grand 
force  must  re-form,  reload,  fire  on  the  fogitives,  charge  of  the  cuirassiers  and  heavy  cavalry  of 
and  continue  thus  to  gain  ground  imtil  the  cav-  the  reserve.  It  failed  him,  however,  at  Water- 
ah^  come  up.  An  indJscreetpursnit  might  bring  loo.  The  history  of  war&re  abounds  in  records 
the  pursuers  under  a  flank  nre  or  masked  bat-  of  brilliant  charges,  few  pitched  battles  being 
teries,  or  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  fought  without  one  or  more  worthy  of  commem- 
(For  charge  in  column,  see  Attack.)  In&ntry  oration.  The  charge  of  the  British  light  cavalry 
form  square  to  receive  the  charge  of  cavalry,  at  Balaklava,  against  a  force  which  it  was  mad- 
Cavalry  chai^  in  muraille,  echelon,  or  column,  ness  to  encounter,  Is  the  most  recent  instance. 
Echelon  has  ue  advantage  of  ezposii^^  the  troops  (See  Balaklava,  and  Oavalbt.) 
less.  Charge  in  column  is  employed  against  0HARG£  D'AFFAIRES,  the  title  of  the  4th 
in&ntry  deployed  in  masses.  In  such  caseu  the  rank  of  diplomatic  agents.  They  are  accredited 
oavalry  form  in  columns  by  squadrons,  ana  ad-  not  to  the  sovereign  but  to  the  department  of 
vance,  first  at  march,  then  at  trot,  increasing  foreign  affiurs,  and  are  appointed  by  and  re- 
in speed  to  -the  wild  gallop  with  which  they  sponsible  to  the  minister  oi  state  of  their  own 
hurl  themselves  on  the  foe.  The  squadron  at  country.  They  were  not  recognized  in  Europe- 
the  head  of  the  column  receives  the  fire,  and,  an  diplomacy  till  near  the  18th  century.  By 
if  it  can  penetrate  the  square,  the  succeeding  tiie  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  they  were 
squadrons  complete  the  defeat  If^  on  the  con-  made  the  8d  order  of  diplomatiBts,  which 
trary,  it  fails  to  make  impression  on  the  waU  was  chanffed  to  the  4th  by  the  congress  of  Aix 
of  bayonets,  it  breaks  to  the  right  and  left  to  la  OhapeUe  in  1818.  The  title  is  given  to  tiie 
mask  the  other  squadrons,  who  ought  to  chai^ge  agent  whom  an  ambassador  or  envoy,  by  virtue 
ere  the  infantry  can  reload.  A  skilful  com-  of  authority  from  his  prince  or  state,  appoints 
mander  will  endeavor  to  draw  the  enemy's  fire  to  conduct  in  his  absence  the  afi&urs  of  his 
on  skirmishers,  or  on  a  curtain  of  light  in&ntry,  mission. 

and  seize  the  moment  after  the  pieces  are  dis-  Ofi^ABIKAR,  a  town  of  A^hanistan,  pop. 
charaed  to  urge  his  charge.  On  the  other  5,000,  containing  a  castie,  the  residence  of  a 
hand,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  infantry  local  chiefl  It  has  an  active  commerce  in  coarse 
most  be  on  his  guard  against  such  feints.  Oool-  cotton  goods,  and  a  carrying  trade  of  some  im- 
nesB,  steadiness,  and  the  most  perfect  discipline  portance  across  the  Hindoo  Eoosh.  In  1841  it 
are  the  qualities  which  enable  infantry  to  sus-  was  the  seat  of  a  Briti^  garrison,  afterward 
tain  cavabry  charges.  When  the  infantry  fire  almost  whoUy  destroyed  in  its  retreat  to  Oabool. 
18  reserved  and  delivered  with  precision  at  the  CHARIOT,  among  ancient  nations^  a  two- 
breasts  of  the  attacking  squadron,  the  first  rank  wheeled  carnage,  open  above  and  benind  and 
of  men  and  horse  are  usually  overthrown,  doeed  in  froo^  and  used  in  war,  in  public 
and  form  a  rampart  which  embarrasses  the  g&mes,  and  for  the  purposes  of  common  life, 
attack  of  the  squadrons  following.  The  pas-  The  axle  of  the  Greek  chariot  was  usually  made 
sage  of  defiles  in  retreat  should  be  always  of  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  though  Homer  describes 
secured  by  a  charge  of  cavalry.  In  charging  the  chariots  of  Juno  and  Neptune  as  having 
artillery,  it  is  necessary  firot  to  defeat  the  troops  metallic  axles.  The  wheels  were  about  4  feet 
that  support  it  When  pieces  are  isolated,  cav-  in  diameter,  and  each  consisted  of  a  nave  bound 
airy  form  a  crescent  having  the  hollow  toward  with  an  iron  ring,  of  10  spckes,  a  felly  of  elastic 
the  fire,  and,  advancing  the  points  or  horns  of  wood,  and  an  iron  tire.  They  were  fiistenedto 
the  figure  till  they  arrive  beyond  the  side  range,  the  ude  by  pins,  and  the  overthrow  of  (Eno- 
they  dash  on  the  battery  and  sid)re  the  gun-  maus  in  his  contest  with  Pelops  was  caused  by 
ners.  Troopers  usuallv  cheer  when  they  at-  the  treachery  of  his  charioteer,  who  inserted  a 
tack,  but  sometimes  charges  have  been  made  linchpin  of  wax.  The  Lydians  and  Romans 
in  silence.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  charge  sometimes  attached  2  or  8  poles  and  spans  of 
oonsisted  of  individual  tilts  of  knights  and  horses  to  their  chariots,  but  the  Greeks  rarely 
men-at-arms.  Later,  the  oavalry  on  lx>th  sides  added  a  third  horse.  From  the  earliest  historic 
approached  to  80  paces,  where  they  exchanged  periods  diariots  were  used  in  war  both  by  the 
pistol  fire,  and  the  party  which  suffered  most  Adatio  and  the  classic  nations.  The  famous 
retired.  Yet  later,  they  advanced  to  80  paces,  scythe  chariots,  whose  spokes  were  armed  with 
fired,  and  took  to  their  sabres.  IVedeno  the  long  hooks  and  sickles^  were  chiefly  used  by  the 
Great  was  the  first  who  ordered  his  men  to  ancient  Persians,  Bntons,  and  Gauls.  The 
oharge  sabre  in  hand,  commencing  the  gallop  warriors  of  highest  rank  among  the  Greeks, 
at  50  paces.  Single  charges  have  often  decided  Romans,  and  Jews,  either  fought  from  their 
batties.  At  Eylau,  the  whole  French  cavalry  chariots^  or  sometimes  in  dose  combat,  dis- 
nnder  the  duke  of  Berg  charged  at  once  on  the  monnteo.  In  the  Roman  games  chariots  were 
enemy,  with  a  momentum  that  overthrew  the  often  decorated  with  sculptures  and  enriched 
Raasiaa  horse  and  penetrated  two  linea  of  in-  with  gold  and  ivory.    The  triumphal  chariot, 
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wUoh  was  usaally  made  of  irmy,  adornedwith  thedaathofitsfoiindcar.    In  1073  Ffos  T.  cm 

the  ntmost  skUl,  and  drawn  by  4  white  honea,  it  the  rale  and  habit  of  St.  Angnatine.    Junu 

was  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  in  the  oelebra-  de*  Medid  introdnoed  the  order  into  Fnmoe  in 

tion  of  a  viotorj.    The  chariot  was  an  attri-  1601.    Henry  lY.  granted  it  letters  patent  in 

Irate  of  the  mjtholoffic  divinities,  especially  of  1602,  and  it  soon  numbered  aereral  nooaea  in 

Yictorr,  Night,  Apollo,  and  Diana.  that  kingdom.     The   hospital  of  charity  in 

OH ARISTI A  (Gr.  yapA^o/ioi,  to  pardon),  an-  Paris,  and  that  of  Gharenton,  were  Itie  moat 

nnal  Roman  festivals  held  on  Feb.  19,  at  which  important.    The  brothers  of  charity  not  €sd}j 

none  bnt  relatives  and  members  of  the  same  nnrsed  the  sick,  bnt  were  frequently  ddlfnl 

flunily  were  invited,  to  a^ust  all  matters  of  aorgeons.    In  Spain  these  rdigions  were  eaDed 

difference  among  themselves.  brothers  of  hospitality,  and  in  Italy  JkU  hem 

OHARISTIOARI£S,  the  name  applied   in  fraUUi.    In  different  parta  of  Europe  they 

Greek  ecclesiastical   histonr  to  fhnctionaries  have  borne  different  names.    Since  the  revidii- 

who  possessed  nncontrolled  power  over  the  tion,  France  haa  had  few  hooaes  of  the  oider. 

revenues  of  hospitals  and  monasteries.    The  CHARITY,  Smmia  or,  a  religiona  oongrega- 

practice  originated  in  the  Iconoclastic  war  in  tion  founded  by  6t  Vincent  de  Paul  in.  the  vicm- 

the  8th  century^  and  resulted  from  hostility  to  ity  of  Paris,  about  the  year  1688,  with  the  eo- 

monasticism.    In  after  times  the  custom  was  operation  of  Madame  LeGras,  a  pious  and  dun- 

oontinued  without  the  spirit  which  originated  table  fVench  lady  of  conspicuous  rank.     The 

it.  and  monasteries  were  often  given  to  persons  object  of  this  institution  waa  the  care  of  the 

of  wealth  and  rank  in  order  to  aecure  their  poor,  espedally  of  the  nok,  and  the  edQcatkn 

patronage  and  influence.    So  universal  did  the  of  children;  and  ita  members  are  everywhere 

custom  become,  that  at  length  all  the  monas-  ^e  servants  of  the  poor,  which  name  was 

teries  had  passed  by  donation  to  charisticaries,  conferred  on  them  bv  the  archbishop  of  Plana 

who  frequently  lost  sight  of  the  beneficent  pur-  when  he  gave  them  his  formal  approbatMm  in 

pose  for  which  they  held  the  trqst  1665.     Prisons,  free   schools,  hoiEpital&  and 

CHARITON,  or  Grahd  Chasttoit   river,  alms-houses  were  at  once  placed  under' their 

rises  in  Iowa,  and  fiowa  8.  E.  through  Appa-  direction  in  all  parts  of  France.    The  oongre- 

noose  CO.  to  the  Missouri  boundary.    Thence  it  gation  was  soon  invited  to  take  charge  of  airai- 

follows  a  8.  course  to  the  Missouri  river,  whicJi  lar  institutions  in  other  oountriea,  and  the  Gssten 

it  joins  near  the  8.  extremity  of  Chariton  co.,  of  charity  are  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every 

Mo.    It  is  about  250  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  dviUaed  land.    Lotda  XIV.  granted  letters  pat- 

for  50  m.    The  £.  Chariton  and  Middle  fork  ent  to  ^is  institution  in  1667,  and  they  woe 

are  its  principal  branches.  finally  confirmed  by  the  legate  of  the  pope  in 

CHARITON^  a  countv  in  the  K.  central  part  1660.    The  charity  and  devotion  of  theae  wi>> 

ciMo.j  derives  its  name  from  the  Chariton  river,  men  had  made  them  ao  nseftil  to  all  rlamnr, 

by  which  it  is  intersected.    It  is  bounded  W.bv  tiiat  even  the  revolution  apared  them.    They 

Grand  river,  and  8.  W.  by  the  Missouri.    It  is  continued  tiielr  work  of  beneficence  secretly  bid 

also  drained  oy  Yellow  and  Wolf  creeks,  which  without  restraint    One  of  the  first  acta  of  the 

frtmish  water  power  for  several  mills.    The  soil  new  government  was  to  open  to  them  a  field  of 

ia  fertile  and  adapted  to  pasturage.    The  snrfiuse  usefmness,  and  Napoleon  placed  tiiem  iroder  the 

ia  genti^  undulating  and  covered  with  forests  protection  of  his  mother.    They  make  aimple 

ana  prairies.    Stone  coal  and  limestone  are  vows,  which  are  renewed  every  year.    In  tiie 

found  in  large  quantities.    In  1850  this  county  year  1846  the  number  of  establisbmenta  of  the 

poduced   2,667,908  lbs.  of  tobacco,  877,897  sisters  of  charity  throughout  the  worid,  the 

Dushels  of  corn.  14,592  of  wheat,  and  84,170  of  United  States   not  included,  was  over    600; 

oats.    It  cotttidned  12  churches  and  1  newspa-  under  the  charge  of  about  12,000  asters.     The 

per  establishment   There  were  1,000  pupils  at-  American  branch  of  this   congregatioii  waa 

tending  public  schools,  and  500  attending  acad-  established  at  Emmetsburg,  Md.,  in  1809,  by 

emies  or  other  schools.    Pop.  in  1856, 9,211,  c[  Mrs.  Eliza  8eton,  their  fint  mother  aaperior. 

whom  2,198  were  sUves.    Capital,  Eaytesville.  In  1852  there  ir^re  88  houses  under  the  ohtfga 

CHARITY,  Brothers  of.     I.  An  order  of  of  the  sisters  in  diff^nt  parts  of  the  United 

religious  hospitallers  founded  at  the  end  of  States,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increaamg: 

the  18th  century,  and  since  denominated  Bille-  In  the  diocese  of  New  York,  there  are  about 

tins.    IL  A  religious  order  in  the  Roman  Csr  250  sisters  of  charity,  having  under  their  oan^ 

tholio  church,  established  at  Granada  by  8t.  beside  the  parish  aonoob  in  the  citj  of  New 

John  of  God  in  1540.    He  hired  a  house  to  York,  a  hospital,  a  male  and  fomale  asylum, 

harbor  poor  sick  persons,  in  which  he  provided  and  an  industrial  school.   Their  mother  home  ia 

for  them  and  served  them  himself  with  great  at  Fonthill,  on  the  Hudson  river,  near  Yonkera. 

devotion.    This  pious  work  of  charitv  attracted  CHARIVARI  (Fr.  ehariwri;  Ger.  JTatBca- 

the  attention  of  the  whole  city,  and  gradually  Munh ;   8p.  eoneiuada  ;   IL   $ccanpanatm\  a 

persons  of  the  same  disposition  as  John  came  mock  serenade,  which  waa  performed  in  the 

to  aid  him  in  his  undertaking.    His  institution  middle  ages  whenever  an  cud  man  married 

was  approved  by  the  archbishop,  bnt  the  mem-  a  young  girl,  or  when  a  man  married  for  the 

bers  of  it  had  neither  rule  nor  habit,  and  it  did  SSd  or  8a  time,  or  generally  when  iU-aaaorted 

not  receive  the  approval  of  the  pope  until  after  marriagea  took  plaoe.  Hieneighbora  aaaamUed 
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on  rooh  occadons  daring  the  nicht  before  the  neoted  with  Paris  hj  the  Northern  raih^ad  via 
hotise  of  the  wedded  pair,  with  aU  sorts  of  pans  Manbenge  and  St  Qaentin.  There  is  also  a 
and  kettles,  and  iron  and  oopper  ntensils  (ehaly'  railroad  from  Louyaia  to  Obarleroi ;  the  Sam- 
hiria)^  prodncing  ever^  yariety  of  discordant  bre  and  Mense  railroad  branches  soath  of  Ohar- 
noises,  and  accompanying  them  with  derisiye  leroi ;  and  ma  Erqnelinnes  the  town  connects 
dioats  and  obscene  songs.  The  chariyarists  usn-  with  the  Paris  and  Cologne  railroad.  Thns  ao- 
aUy  continned  their  nproar  nntil  their  wrath  cessible  from  all  parts,  the  town  is  in  a  yery 
was  soothed  by  drink  or  food.  The  conncil  of  flourishing  condition.  The  glass  woii^s  here 
Trent  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  nuisance,  are  the  most  eztenslye  in  Belgium.  The 
which  frequently  occasioned  disturbances.  In  annual  yield  of  the  collieries  in  the  yicinity, 
some  French  towns,  as  for  instance  in  Lyons,  which  giye  employment  to  8,845  miners  and 
the  practice  was  maintained  as  late  as  the  118  steam  engmes^  is  estimated  at  8,000,000 
16th  century.  In  Brittany  the  term  chariyari  owt.  There  are  about  6,000  nail-makers  in 
was  also  applied  to  aggrayated  collisions  be-  the  adjoining  country,  and  70  hi^h  furnaces,  50 
tween  husband  and  wife.  Xantippe  throwing  iron  xounderies,  and  90  coal  pits,  almost  all 
a  jtig  of  water  at  the  head  of  Socrates  fi  of  which  haye  sprung  into  existence  within 
the  most  dassio  type  of  this  sort.  In  the  the  last  80  years.  There  are  also  tanneries, 
game  of  ombre  the  turn  of  4  queens  is  called  dyeing  establi8hraents,rope-walks,sidt  and  sugar 
chariyari.  The  Germans  possess  a  work  on  refineries,  and  factories  for  epinning  wooL  The 
the  origin  of  Katttenmuaiien  by  Phillip,  which  fortress  was  commenced  by  Oharles  11.  of  Spain, 
appeared  at  Freiburg  in  1849.  French  litera-  in  1666,  and  completed  byVauban  for  Louis  XTV. 
ture  boasts  of  a  still  more  comprehensiye  It  is  a  hexagon,  with  6  counterscarps,  2  horn- 
work  on  the  same  subject :  JSUUnre,  morale^  works,  and  5  rayelins.  It  has  changed  masters 
ewile^  poUtiqus,  et  ItUiraire^  du  charivari^  seyeral  times,  and  in  1794  stood  a  yigorous 
depuii  9an  origine  ven  le  4m0  tOeUj  by  Dx  siege,  and  held  out  until  all  the  adyanced  works 
Galybariat  de  St.  Flour,  with  a  supplement  were  leyelled  with  the  ground,  and  nntil  4  as- 
hy Eldi  Ohristophe  Bassinet,  which  brings  saults  had  been  made  by  the  French,  when  it 
the  historical  record  of  chariyaris  down  to  capitulated.  It  was  restored  in  1816  under  the 
1888.  direction  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

OHAEIZI,  JuDAH,  one  of  the  most  remarka-  CHARLES,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Mi,  separated 

ble  Hebrew  scholars  and  poets  of  his  day,  bom  from  Va.  by  the  Potomac  riyer ;  area  450  sq.  m. ; 

at  Xeresj  in  Spain,  time  unknown,  died  before  pop.  in  1850, 16,162,  of  whom  9,584  were  slayes. 

1285.   Little  is  known  of  his  life.    He  receiyed  The  sur&ce  isnneyen  and  the  soU  rather  infarior. 

his  education  at  one  of  the  rabbinical  schools  The  forests  consist  mainly  of  oak,  chestnut,  a^, 

for  which  Spain  was  so  celebrated  in  the  mid-  cedar,  and  locust  trees.     In  1850  this  county 

die  ages.    Although  he  was  one  of  the  resto-  produced  458,684  bushels  of  com,  149,588  of 

rera  of  Hebrew  literature,  his  writings  were  wheat,  25,684  of  oats,  and  2,862,800  pounds 

strongly  tinctured  with  the  genius  of  Arabic  of  tobacco.    There  were  28  churches,  and  784 

poetry,    which   he   had   studied   with   mat  pupils  attending  the  public  schools.    The  first 

care.    He  translated  the  philosophical  works  of  settlement  in  Charles  co.  was  made  in  1640. 

ICumonides  and  the  poems  of  Hariri  from  the  Capital,  Port  Tobacco. 

Arabic  into  Hebrew,  and  composed  a  Hebrew  CHARLES.  The  soyereigns  of  this  name  will 

imitation  of  the  latter,  entitled   Thhlemonif  be  treated  according  to  the  alphabetical  order 

which  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature.  of  the  countries  oyer  which  they  ruled,  yiz. :  1, 

CHARLEMAGNE,  Emfkbob  of  thb  Wrbt.  England;  2,  France;  8,  Germany,-  4,  Naples; 

See  Charles  I.  (Gbbmakt.)  5,  Sardinia;  6,  Spain;  7,  Sweden. 

CHARLEMAGNE,  Jkak  Aemaot,  a  French-  ,  ^„^,    _ 

man,  bom  Noy.  80. 1759,  died  in  Paris,  March  ^  KNGLAND. 

6, 1888,  who  left  tne  study  of  theology  to  be-  CHARLES  I.,  the  second  of  the  house  of  Stu- 

come   sucoessiyely   attorney's   der^    soldier,  art  who  sat  on  the  English  throne,  was  the 

writer  on  agricultural  subjects   ana  political  8d  son  of  James  YI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of 

economy,  and  finally  actor  and  dramatist.  The  England,  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederic  II. 

most  popular  of  his  pl^s  was  one  entitled  Le  king  of  Denmark ;   born  at  Dunfermline,  in 

iouper  aes  Jaeohiru.    He  was  also  tiie  autiior  Fifeshire,  North  Britain.  Noy.  19, 1600,  pre- 

of  seyeral  noyels ;  that  entitied  Timon  AUeate^  yious  to  the  accession  of  nis  father  to  the  throne 

im  le  misanthrope  modeme^  was  commonly  at-  of  England :  became  heir  apparent  to  the  crown 

tributed  to  him,  but  was  written  by  another  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Prince  Henry, 

person  of  the  name  of  Charlemagne.  in  1612 ;  was  created  prince  of  Wales  in  1616 ; 

CHARLEMONT.    See  Grrsr.  succeeded  to  the  British  throne  on  the  demise 

CHARLEROI,  or  Chablbbot,  a  Belgian  ar-  of  his  fSather  in  1625 ;  and  was  executed  Jan  80, 

rondissement,  in  the  proyince  of  Hainaut ;  pop.  1649.    At  an  eariy  age  he  was  thrown  into 

increased  ft-om  181,025  in  1846  to  170,824  in  that  &tal  association  with  worthless  fayoritee, 

1857.  Charleroi,  or  Charleroy,  the  fortified  chief  which  seems  to  haye  been  the  bane  of  his  house, 

town  of  the  arrondissement,  is  situated  on  the  In  the  banning  of  the  year  1628,  a  marriage 

Bambre,  on  the  railroad  from  Brussels  to  Namur,  had  been  negotiated  at  the  court  of  Spain,  prind- 

88  m.  from  the  former  dty,  and  smoe  1856  oon-  pally  by  means  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  theEn^^iish 
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ambassador,  between  Obarles  and  the  infanta  wbo  was  now  sapreme  with  Oharlesi  insisted 
Maria,  sister  of  Philip  FV.  of  Spain.  It  was  on  the  impeachment  of  Cranfield,  earl  of  Mid- 
soon  rendered  obviona,  however,  that  the  mar-  dleeez,  and  was  supported  hj  itke  prince  of 
riage  was  after  the  heart  of  neitiier  of  the  na-  Wales,  the  king  told  the  doke  that  he  was  a 
tioDs,  if  it  was  of  either  of  the  courts.  At  this  fool,  and  was  makmg  a  rod  for  his  own  breedi, 
Juncture,  at  the  instiffation,  it  is  believed,  of  and  the  prince,  that  he  would  live  to  have  bis 
Gondomar,  the  Spaniui  ambassador  at  Lonaon,  belly  full  of  impeachments.  Before  the  king's 
and  certainl  V  of  Buckingham,  who  was  ambi-  deatlL  the  marriage  of  Charles  was  arranged 
tious  of  the  honor  of  complethig  a  treaty  which  with  Henrietta  Maiia,  daughter  of  HeniTlV. 
had  been  in  suspense  for  above  7  years,  the  of  France  and  his  2d  wife,  Maria  de' Medici;  at 

Srince  and  the  favorite  suddenly  left  England  least  as  great  if  not  greater  concessions  b^ 
1  strict  disguise,  no  person  but  the  king  him-  ing  made  to  the  £ngli^  Catholics,  in  order  to 
self  being  privy  to  the  scheme,  and  arrived  gratify  the  French  king,  Louis  XIII.,  and  hk 
at  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  in  Ma-  minister  Richelieu,  than  had  been  demanded 
drid,  on  the  evening  of  March  7,  under  the  by  the  court  of  Spain,  against  which  war  waa 
national  alias  of  John  and  Thomas  Smith,  dmultaneously  declared.  James  L  died,  how- 
On  Sept.  9  Charles  and  Philip  of  Spain —  ever,  before  the  marriage  was  even  ratified; 
tiiie  marriage  articles,  never  intended  to  be  but  8  days  after  the  accession  of  Charles,  March 
consummated,  having  been  reciprocally  con-  27, 1626,  the  ratification  took  place,  and  after 
firmed  by  oath — parted,  never  to  meet  again,  the  lapse  of  about  8  months,  during  which  de- 
Buckingham  and  the  Spanish  prime  minister  lays  occurred  owinff  to  the  illness  of  Louis,  the 
Olivarez  took  leave  of  each  other  with  mu-  queen  was  received  by  Charles  at  Dover,  for- 
tual  expressions  of  animosity,  which,  if  they  mallymarried  by  him  at  Canterbury,  and  instaH- 
were  in  any  sort  untrue,  were  so  because  thev  ed  at  Hampton  court,  the  entrance  of  the  royal 
fell  short  of  the  measure  of  their  mutual  hatred,  party  into  the  metropolis  being  prevented  by 
From  this  moment  the  favorite  unquestionably,  the  ravages  of  a  terrible  pestilence,  said  to  be 
and  the  prince  in  all  probability,  were  deter-  the  most  destructive  within  the  memoiy  of 
mined  irrevocably  against  the  Spanish  marriage,  man.  The  marriage  itself  was  inauspidons ; 
'*  From  a  careful  review,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  all  its  influences,  both  social  and  poUti(»l,  were 
'^of  all  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  Span-  of  evil  consequences  to  both  king  and  kingdom ; 
ish  match,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred :  1st,  that  and  the  wife  of  Buckingham's  bestowal  was^ 
had  the  treaty  been  left  to  the  address  and  per-  to  say  the  least,  as  fatal  to  the  prospects  of 
severance  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  it  would  have  Charles  as  were  the  teachings  and  example  of 
been  brought  to  the  conclusion  which  James  that  minister,  and  the  animosity  excited  against 
so  earnestly  desired  ;  2d,  that  tiie  Spani^  the  crown,  among  the  commons,  by  his  baseness, 
council  had  ministered  ample  cause  of  offence  Charles  I.,  though  he  had  education,  some  ae* 
to  the  young  prince  by  their  vexatious  delays  complishment,  and  a  calm,  grave  demeanor, 
and  their  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  his  which  obtained  for  him  the  credit  of  far  more 
presence;  8d,  that  he,  nevertheless,  entered  wisdom  than  he  possessed,  had  neither  quickness 
spontaneously  into  solemn  engagements  from  of  perception  nor  depth  of  intellect.  He  was 
which  he  could  not  afterward  recede  without  slow,  formal,  destitute  of  prevision,  impossible 
the  breach  of  his  word ;  4th,  and  that,  in  order  to  convince,  and,  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
to  vindicate  his  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eng-  persuaded,  inaccessible  to  persuasion.  Add  to 
lish  public,  he  was  compelled  to  employ  misre-  this,  that  long  before  Buckingham  ever  began 
presentation  and  falsehood.  But  the  great  mis-  to  ^ape  his  mcnlties,  he  had  seen  nothing  prac- 
fortune  was  the  baneful  influence  which  sudi  tised,  and  heard  nothing  praised  by  his  £B^er, 
proceedings  had  on  his  character..  He  was  or  in  his  father's  court,  but  deception,  insincer- 
taught  to  intrigue,  to  dissemble,  to  deceive,  ity,  the  propriety  of  ootaining  the  end  by  any 
His  subjects,  soon  after  he  mounted  the  throne,  means  however  false  or  dishonest,  in  a  word, 
discovered  tne  insincerity  of  their  prince ;  they  what  James  loved  to  call  the  art  of  kingcrafL 
lost  all  confidence  in  his  professions ;  and  to  His  position,  moreover,  was  such  that  when  he 
this  distrust  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascrib-  came  to  the  throne,  no  one  but  a  man  of  aston- 
ed  the  civil  war  which  ensued,  and  the  evils  ishing  faculties,  of  the  clearest  comprehensicm, 
which  befell  both  the  nation  and  the  sovereign."  the  soundest  judgment,  the  most  indomitable 
It  is  wortliy  of  remark,  that  when,  shortly  aher  will,  the  most  thorough  wisdom,  could  have  pos- 
the  abandonment  of  the  Spanish  marriage  and  sibly  succeeded  in  piloting  himself  and  the  ship 
alliance,  at  a  general  conference  between  the  2  of  state  through  the  crisis  of  the  inevitable 
houses,  before  whom  Charles  disgraced  him-  storm.  Unfortunately  for  Charles,  he  lived  at 
self  by  vouching  for  the  truth  of  direct  fidse-  a  period  of  transition,  which  he  had  not  the 
hoods  stated  by  Buckingham,  James  received  perception  to  discover  to  be  such ;  and  at  the 
an  address  of  congratulation  on  his  having  be-  very  moment  when  it  would  have  required  a 
oome  sensible  of  the  insincerity  of  ihe  Span-  firmer  hand  than  his  to  retain  his  hold  on  what 
iards,  he  durectly  disavowed  his  entertaining  his  father  had  left  to  him,  in  statu  ^uo^  he  de- 
any  such  opinion,  and  refused  to  express  any  termined  to  recover  something  of  what  his  pre- 
judgment as  to  the  truth  of  Buckingham's  rela-  decessors  had  once  held,  and  had  lost  before 
tion*    Kot  long  afterward,  when  the  favorite,  him.  To  govern  without  parliaments  was  no  new 
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wiahonthepartof  Oharles;  Bor  wasthepro-  boihof  bis  oounofls  and  (tf  his  army;  and  that 
coring  supplies  bv  snob  means  as  be  conld  witb-  favorite  was  on  the  point  of  again  setting  sail 
out  tbeir  aid,  by  Denevolenoes,  loans,  extortions  from  Portsmontib,  in  all  probability  to  bring 
of  any  kind  that  would  be  tolerated,  any  new  fresh  discredit  to  the  English  fleet  and  army, 
attempt  on  the  part  of  longs,  or  any  greater  when  his  career  was  cut  short  by  the  dagger  of  a 
wrong  in  him  than  it  bad  been  in  his  father,  or  fftnatioal  assassin,  Felton,  in  time  to  save  the 
in  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  in  Henry  YIII.,  or  in  military  prestige  of  his  country  from  further 
Henry  VU.,  eyery  one  of  whom  had  regarded  degradation,  but  not  to  spare  his  king  the 
parliaments  as  a  necessary  evil^  to  be  endured  universal  odium  and  distrust  of  the  nation, 
only  when  it  could  not  be  avoided,  to  be  dis-  Almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Buck- 
pensed  with  as  long  as,  and  whenever,  it  was  Ingham,  Bochelle,  for  the  relief  of  which  tiiie 
found  possible.  All  had  avoided  summoning  war  with  France  had  been  nominally,  at  least, 
them,  except  when  government  could  not  be  undertaken,  surrendered,  and  the  last  strong- 
carried  on  without  them;  all  had  at  times  ca-  hold  of  I^otestantiam  in  France,  and  one  of  its 
loled,  at  times  snubbed,  and  whenever  they  dared  strongest  bulwarks  throughout  the  whole  world, 
buUied  them.  Each  one  of  them,  unless  it  were  had  ceased  to  exists  the  blame  and  disgrace  of 
perhaps  James,  had  (K>mmitted  far  grosser  its  fall  both  resting  wholly  upon  Charles;  who, 
Dreaches  of  privilege,  without  their  raising  so  if  be  could  have  at  tJiis  stage  of  proceedings 
much  as  a  murmur  of  discontent,  than  Oharles  but  consented  to  a  few  necessary  and  moderate 
ever  attempted.  His  principal  error  seems  to  reforms,  and  would  have  set  himself  at  the  head 
have  been,  that  he  invariably  made  concessions  of  a  Protestant  movement,  would  have  been  sup- 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  firm,  and  was  in-  ported  by  his  people  to  almost  any  extent,  and 
yariably  obstinate  when  he  ought  to  have  made  might  have  become  as  popular  as  he  was  ever 
concessions ;  h^  chief  faulty  that  no  one  could  afterward  odious  throughout  the  realm.  At 
rely  on  him,  friend  or  enemy ;  tiiat  he  never  Ibis  moment,  in  thoroughly  ill  humor,  the  par- 
was  true  to  any  promise,  either  of  support  to  the  liament  reassembled ;  and,  although  ordered  by 
one,  or  of  amnesty  to  the  other ;  so  that  his  tiie  royal  message  to  take  the  bm  for  tonnage 
friends  dreaded  his  victory  almost  as  much  as  and  poundage  into  immediate  consideration, 
they  did  his  defeat  forthey  knew  that  no  prom-  proceeded  to  take  up  the  grievances,  religious 
ise  would  withhola  him,  if  successful,  from  abus-  and  political,  of  the  community,  the  former 
ing  his  success.  At  the  opening  of  his  reign,  in«  having  the  precedence,  owing  to  the  increasing 
Tolved  in  war  with  Spain,  and  wanting  money  infiuence  of  the  Puritanic  party.  The  king 
to  conduct  it,  he  was  compelled  to  summon  a  was  now  guil^  of  a  piece  of  mean  and  dishon- 
parUament,  which,  as  soon  as  it  met,  began  to  est  sophistry  and  trickery,  which  cannot  be  ez- 
consider  grievances,  and  proceeded  to  impeach  plained  or  understood,  in  substituting  tor  the 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  without  granting  any  petition  a£  right,  which  nad  passed  into  a  law  and 
moneys.  To  avoid  sacrificing  his  favorite,  the  had  received  tiie  royal  assent,  a  garbled  edition 
king  dissolved  the  parliament  quarrelled  with  from  which  the  assent  had  been  removed,  and 
the  house  of  lords  as  well  as  with  tbe  commons,  the  evasive  answer  which  he  bad  been  com- 
and  committed  2  members,  Disges  and  Eliot,  pelled  to  cancel  in  the  last  session  attached  to 
and  2  peers,  Bristol  and  Arundd,  to  the  tower,  it  instead.  The  house  was  outraged.  Oharles 
It  was  evidently  at  the  instigation  of  Bucking-  himself,  repenting  of  his  folly,  would,  if  he 
ham,  which  coincided  with  his  Baturally  arbi-  could,  have  laid  the  storm  he  had  raised.  But 
trary,  unyielding,  and  hasty  temper,  that,  being  it  was  too  late.  The  commons  proceeded  to  the 
already  engaged  in  hostilities  vritti  6pain,  which  strongest  measures.  The  speaker  endeavored  to 
be  could  not  hope  to  prosecute  successfhlly  with-  adjourn  the  house,  in  obedience  to  an  order  he 
out  the  aid  of  his  parlieanent^  he  plunged  into  had  received  from  the  king.  They  again  re- 
yet  another  and  a  wholly  unnecessary  war  with  fused  to  adjourn,  and  ordered  the  speaker  to  put 
France,  and  proceeded  to  carry  on  both  by  to  the  vote  a  remonstrance  against  the  bill  of 
means  of  forced  loans  and  expedients  undenia-  tonnage  and  poundage ;  and  when  he  refused  to 
bly  illegal,  as  they  were  odious  to  the  people  of  do  so  and  arose  to  depart,  he  was  held  doMm  by 
England.  Two  years  afterward,  a  second  par-  force  in  his  chair  by  Holies  and  Valentine,  while 
liament  was  summoned,  and  again  adjourned,  the  former  delivered  an  extraordinary  and  vlo- 
just  in  time  to  prevent  Buckingham  from  being  lent  protest,  declaring  all  persons  enemies  to 
declared  by  vote  Ibe  ^' grievance  of  grievances,"  the  country  who  should  attempt  to  bring  in 
and  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  calamities  of  the  Popery,  Arminianism,  or  other  doctrines  ob- 
kingdom.  On  the  following  day  it  was  pro-  noxious  to  the  true  and  orthodox  church; 
rogued  by  the  king,  aftw  giving  the  roval  as-  who  should  advise  the  taking  tonnage  or 
sent  to  the  bills  of  subsidv ;  but  not  until  it  bad  poundage;  or  who  should  pay  tonnage  or 
passed  the  petition  of  right,  to  which  the  peo-  poundage,  the  same  not  being  granted  by  par- 
pie  always  appealed  as  to  their  chief  protection  liament.  This  done,  they  acyourned  themselves 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  prerogativcL  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  doors  of  the  house 
and  to  which  the  crown  was  ultimately  forced  frtim  being  forced  by  the  captain  of  the  guard; 
to  submit  In  the  meantime,  the  English  arms  and  the  next  morning  the  parliament  was  dis- 
were  covered  with  disgrace ;  yet  stiU  the  king  sdived  bv  the  king  in  the  house  of  lords,  with- 
persisted  in  retaining  Buckingham  at  tiie  head  put  sending  for  the  commons.    How  far  the 
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eondnet  of  the  house  of  oommons  was  on  this  hut  vic^ently  abrogated  €b»  eoneOBiona  made 

oocanon  strictly  constitutional,  was  then,  and  is  and  sanotioned  by  himself,  by  bis  own  assent 

still,  a  matter  of  dispute.    They  had  always  reffolarly  given  to  a  bill  which  had  been  rego* 

asserted  the  right  to  a^joom  themselyes,  but  lariy  passed,  after  every  illegal  method  had 

heretofore  had  carefolly  avoided  coming  into  been  teken  to  prevent  it  by  nnderhanded  means 

collision  with  the  crown.    It  cannot  be  denied^  i!hmi  becoming  a  law.    By  this  conduct,  Charies 

however,  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  king,  fully  justified  his  enemies  in  their  assertion  that 

unadvised  by  any  particular  fisvorite  or  minister,  he  was  utterly  untrustworthy,  and  that  it  was 

had  produced  the  state  of  things  of  which  he  clear  that  so  long  as  he  had  power  he  woidd  use 

henceforth   complained.      For,  hereafter,  he  it  at  his  pleasure  in  defiance  of  all  law,  and  to 

could  be  induced  to  regard  every  act  in  opposi-  the  fidsification  oi  his  own  royal  word,  however 

tion  to  his  will  in  no  Ikfat  but  that  of  an  act  of  selenmly  plighted.    Whatever  encroachments 

treasonable  and  premeditated  resistance  to  his  the  2  first  parliaments,  of  1626  and  1626,  ml^t 

just  authority,  foroetting  entirely  that  his  own  have  made  on  the  prerogative  in  refusing  to 

was  the  first  dearly  viable  and  overt  fUse  step,  grant  the  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  as  had 

One  must  not,  however,  at  this  stage  charge  been  the  custom  for  2  centuries,  and  that  beforo 

him  with  an  intentional  and  deliberate  breach  the  king  had  shown  any  tyrannical  dispoatiiMis ; 

of  parliamentary  privilege,  much  less  with  a  and  in  impeaching  Buckingham  ^^on  common 

design  to  establish  an  absolute  government  and  report,"  without  hearing  evidence  against  him, 

extinguish  every  semblance  of  parliaments  or  whidi  was  manifestly  illegal;  the  king  had  now 

parliamentary  fifeedom,  for  he  had  hi  the  first  put  himself  so  thoroughly  in  the  wrong  that 

instance  some  reasonable  cause  of  complaint,  he  had  mlenoed  all  his  own  honest  apologists, 

any  more  than  he  must  aecDredit  to  the  parlia-  and  filled  every  person  in  the  kingdom,  but  the 

ment  the  determination  to  make  of  the  sing  a  fSsw  who  desired  to  see  the  establishment  of  an 

mere  puppet  of  their  ^iU.    Bot&  designs  arose  absolute  monarchy  and  a  persecuting  chordi, 

soon  after,  and  on  both  sides  with  nearly  equal  with  the  gravest  and  darkest  apprcSbennons. 

iniustice.    Thus  far,  it  is  nearly  certain  tbiat  eadi  Kor  was  it  to  be  denied  that  if  the  first  padia- 

side  honestly  believed  itself  to  be  clearly  and  ments  had  gone  beyond  the  letter  of  the  oonsti- 

indisputably  in  the  right ;  while  one  of  them,  tution,  the  conduct  of  Buckinghem  was  soch 

the  iing,  was,  though  it  was  perhaps  impossi-  as  would  justify  in  our  days  a  vote  of  want  of 

ble  that  he  should  then  perceive  it,  almost  confidence,  and  the  refbsal  to  grant 


wholly  in  the  wrong.  It  was  but  a  short  time  until  a  change  of  mimstxy.  Bnch  was  not| 
before  he  made  hunself  so  entirely.  Nine  however,  as  yet  the  practice,  nor  was  it  with- 
members  of  the  lower  house  were  now  arrested,  in  the  establLdied  privileges  of  pariiamentb 
and  being  brought  up  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  Cluurles  now,  as  if  resolved  to  try  his  people 
must,  in  conformity  with  the  petition  of  rights  to  the  utmost,  not  only  determined,  but  de- 
have  been  discharged  or  admitted  to  bidl,  when  dared  by  proclamation  his  determination,  to 
Oharles  most  unwarrantably  placed  them  in  the  govern  witnout  parliament;  and  in  fiut  he 
hands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  and  for*  did  so  for  no  less  than  11  years,  during  whidi 
bade  him  to  produce  them  in  court.  Subse-  he  gave  the  church  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
quently,  they  were  offered  their  disdiarge  on  Laud,  and  the  state  into  those  of  &ir  Thomss 
bail  on  their  giving  security  for  good  behavior,  Wentwortli,  croated  earl  of  StrafEbrd,  who  both 
which  they  reused,  as  such  a  prcKieeding  would  severally  {Mx^mised  him  to  use  sH  their  endeav- 
imply  a  confession  of  giiilt  Thereafter  they  ors  to  render  him  absolute  in  both  departments 
were  ordered  to  plead  to  a  criminal  information  of  government.  By  the  extreme  hi^  chmrch 
filed  against  them,  to  which  they  objected  that  a8sumpti<His  of  Laud,  the  Puritans  of  Kngjand 
the  court  of  king^s  bench  had  no  authority  to  fdt  were  led  to  believe  that  Qharles  and  his  primats 
in  judgment  on  their  conduct  in  parliament,  were  heat  on  rdntrodudng  the  ancient  worship 
which  objection  was  most  sophistically  over-  of  Borne;  and  although  the  suspicion  waa  not 
ruled,  on  the  ground  that  their  behavior  was  true,  ye^  knowing  that  it  existed,  none  are  to 
extra-parliamentary,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  blamed  but  they,  for  pendsting  in  a  course  of 
censure  extra  parliammtum.  Whereupon  8  of  conduct  which  could  but  aggravate  and  oonfiim 
them,  the  most  obnoxious,  Eliot,  Holies,  and  it.  Irdand,inthemeantime,bytheoppire8BiTB 
Valentine,  were  imprisoned  durinff  the  roysl  government  of  Wentworth,  whose  otiy  ol^eflt 
pleasure,  and  orderea,  before  liberation,  to  make  was  to  raise  money  in  order  to  meet  his  masim 
submission  and  pay  fines  to  the  king,  respec-  exigendes  without  resorting  to  the  aid  of  par- 
tively,  of  £2,000,  £1,000,  and  £500.  Eliot  died  liament,  was  driven  to  the  verge  of  rebellion, 
in  the  tower,  of  disease  aggravated  by  confine-  Scotland,  maddened  by  the  king's  attempt,  at 
ment,  refusing  to  make  submission,  and  being  the  instigation  of  Laud,  to  force  Epieoopacy 
refused  any  mitigation  of  his  penalty  untal  he  upon  her  contrary  to  the  fymdamenfaBl  law  « 
should  do  so,  in  1682,  after  8  years' rigorous  im-  the  kingdom,  actaally  rose  in  arms,  invaded 
prisonment.  He  was  conddered  a  martvr  for  the  England,  gained  poasesnon  of  Korthumberiand 
sake  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  it  would  be  hard  and  Durham,  the  king  having  made  a  fruitless 
to  say  whether  the  conduct  of  Oharles  was  more  attempt  to  raise  fhnda  to  oppose  her  armies  by 
impolitic  or  more  unworthy.  He  violated  not  sunnnoning  a  parliament,  of  whidi  he  asked 
Goij  the  established  privileges  of  parliament,  supplies^  but  wMdi,  as  it  proceeded,  as  the  lasC^ 
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first  to  conMder  grieyaneeB,  he  disflolyed  within  oovld  but  fight  with  what  wefljx>iui  he  had  left 

20  ^ByB  ftfter  its  assembling,  before  it  had  given  to  him.  He  set  np  his  standiu^  at  Nottingham, 

any  positive  reply  to  his  demand.    The  lords  Ang.  22,  1642 ;  bat  the  parliament  was  reaUy 

were  in  his  favor ;  and  clearly  he  was  too  pre-  in  arms  the  first,  and  CoL  Cromwell,  at  the  head 

cipitate,  for  had  the  commons  refhsed  him  any  of  a  troop  of  horse,  had  s^zed  the  plate  of  the 

aid,  most  men  wonld  have  deemed  the  dissoln-  xmiversity  of  Oambridge,  which  would  otherwise 

tion  JQstifiable ;    had  they  granted  any,  even  have  gone  to  arm  and  equip  men  for  the  king, 

the  smallest,  the  Scots  would  have  been  de>  The  &8t  blood  was  shed  at  Edgehill  (Oct  28), 

terred  from   their   attempt.     At   this   time  where,  as  in  all  the  first  actions  of  the  war,  the 

Charles  had  a  superb  fieet  of  above  60  ships  at  high  spirit  and  chivalrous  courage  of  the  undis- 

sea,  which  he  maintained  by  the  illegal  levy  of  ciplinod  cavaliers  prevailed  over  the  inferior 

ship  money ;  but  army  he  had  none  on  which  strength,  spirit,  and  enthusiasm  of  their  equidly 

he  could  depend,  nor  any  means  to  raise  one.  undisciplined  antagonists.  It  is  certain  that,  after 

'Wherefore,  unless  he  would  see  the  Scots  march  the  battle  of  Reading  (April  26, 1643),  and  the  ad- 

to  York  and  take  possession  of  the  northern  vance  to  Brentford,  London  might  have  been  ta- 

metropolis,  there  was  no  resource  but  to  convoke  ken,  and  the  war  concluded  at  a  blow,  but  that  the 

the  great  council  of  the  peers  at  York,  who  royalists,  who  had  perceived  by  thepretensions  of 

immediately  demanded  the  assembling  of  the  the  king  in  the  late  ne^^otiations  at  Oxford  tiiat  he 

Earliament  and  to  treat  with  the  Scottish  rebels,  had  abated  nothing  of  his  despotic  intent^  dared 
1 1640  assembled  the  parliament  which  did  so  not  allow  him  to  prevul.  llie  remodemng  of 
much,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  liberties  of  the  parliamentarian  army  followed ;  Cromwell 
England,  and  afterward  was  guilty  of  such  and  fairfisuc  became  its  generals;  the  former  in- 
odious  usurpation,  known  in  history  as  the  long  troduced  a  discipline  as  perfect  as  is  known  in 
parliament.  Its  first  act  was  to  impeach  and  any  modem  service,  and  created  a  spirit  of  en- 
then  to  proceed  by  attainder  against  both  Laud  thuuastio  fonaticism,  equal  to  the  spirit  of  en- 
and  Strafford,  the  latter  of  whom  was  con-  thusiastic  loyalty  and  chivalry  whidi  animated 
demned  and  executed,  abandoned  by  the  king,  the  cavaliers ;  and  by  the  union  of  the  two,  raised 
for  whom  he  had  made  great  sacrifices.  Some  the  lato  despised  parliamentarians  to  be,  what 
just  and  salutary  laws  were  passed  by  this  they  proved  themselves  thereafter  in  eyerj 
parliament;  some  illegal  practices,  which  had  European  country,  the  bestit  troops  in  the  world, 
been  usual  with  the  later  Eoglisn  monarohs,  ICarston  Moor  (Jdy  8, 1644)  ana  Naseby  (June 
were  repressed;  some  grievances  redressed;  14,  1646)  followed;  the  last  blow  was  struck 
some  rights  of  the  subject  firmly  established :  by  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  for  the  crown,  at  Stowe- 
but^  from  the  moment  when  it  voted  itself  on-the>Wold  Ofardi  21,  1646),  when  he  told 
incapable  of  dissolution,  the  pariiament  changed  his  captors :  *^My  mast^  you  have  done  your 
places  with  the  king;  became  distinctiy  the  work,  and  may  now  go  phiy,  unless  vou  please 
usurping  power;  made  infinitely  greater  at-  now  to  fall  out  among  yourselves."  After  some 
tacks,  both  on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  attempts  at  negotiation,  marked  by  his  usual 
and  on  the  rights  of  the  individual,  than  the  insincerity  and  chicaneu  with  the  leaders  of  the 
most  despotic  of  kings  bad  ever  attempted ;  parliament  and  the  leaders  of  the  army,  neither 
arrogated  to  itself  the  power  of  regulating  every  of  whom  he  chose  to  trust,  while  neither  dared 
thing  in  the  realm,  from  the  highest  to  the  to  trust  him,  Charles  delivered  himself  up  to  the 
lowest ;  constituted  itself  a  court  of  law,  a  court  Scots,  Hay  5, 1646,  who,  on  Jan.  80, 164t,  gave 
of  justice,  and  a  court  of  morals,  exercising  him  up  to  the  commissioners  of  the  English 

Cwers  the  most  unheard  of^  and,  in  frust,  alter-  parliament.  Cromwell,  who  as  yet  entertained 
I  the  whole  constitution  of  England  from  a  no  definite  views,  nor  saw  any  way  of  attaining 
monarchy  into  a  perfect  democracy,  of  which  the  great  elevation  which  he  subsequentiy 
itself  was  the  indefeasible  and  the  sole  exponent  reached,  was  prepared  to  play  the  partsubse- 
and  ruler,  until  it  should  think  proper  to  abdi-  quentiy  playea  by  Monk;  and  Fairfax,  who  was 
cate  its  own  authority  and  descend  from  supreme  a  truly  upright  and  honorable  man,  and  averse 
despotism  into  private  life,  which  no  one  sup-  to  idl  extreme  courses,  was  ready  to  support 
posed  it  ever  would  do,  and,  in  fact^  which  it  him.  Yet,  even  now,  when  terms  were  onered 
never  did.  An  appeal  to  arms  was  now  neces-  him  by  the  Independents,  so  advantageous  that 
sary,  if  England  was  to  be  a  monarchy;  fbr,  SirJohnBerkeley,  one  of  his  trustiest  adherents^ 
as  the  king  truly  said,  he  might  be  called  king,  decUced  that  '^  a  crown  so  near  lost  was  never 
and  be  served  on  the  knee,  but  he  should  be  no  yet  so  eadly  recovered  as  this  would  be,  were 
more  king  than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  things  acQusted  on  these  terms,"  the  kins  madly 
should  he  concede  all  that  was  now  asked  of  reftwed  to  concede  any  thin^L  broke  off  all  terms 
him.  Had  he  conoeded  a  littie  on  his  first  with  tiie  army,  commenced  new  negotiations 
accesdon,  he  might,  probably,  have  been  the  withthe  Presbyterians,  and  ultimately  convinced 
most  popular  king  in  Europe.  Then  he  would  both  parties — ^fdl  partie»— that  there  was  no 
concede  nothing,  and  had  irritated  all  his  truth  m  him.  The  discovery  of  a  &tal  letter  to 
enemies  to  madness.  When  the  head  of  Strafford  his  wife,  in  which  he  assured  her  that  he  de- 
was  asked  of  hipo,  and  every  reason  of  expe-  signed  for  those  rogues,  Ireton  and  Cromwell, 
diency,  honor,  faith,  commanded  him  to  be  firm,  no  rewnrd  but  that  "for  a  silken  sarter,  they 
he  yielded.    Kow  he  was  tied  to  the  stake^  and  should  be  fitted  with  a  hempen  rope/'  destroyed 
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him.  PWxntliatiiuiOMiitfheeliieftof  theannj  boneiHiidihenited  asabodygiiiHatTork, 

Mw  thmt  the  queition  kj  between  their  own  and  8  ytm%  afterward  he  waa  seat  to  aerre 

liTee  and  hb  life ;  and  they,  of  oonne,  decided  with  the  rojal  troope  in  the  west  with  the  rank 

that  it  ahoald  not  be  their  own,  if  they  oonld  of  gencraL    After  the  battle  of  Naaebj  (1MG»X 

help  it     Hariog  been  taken  on  Jane  4  bj  the  prince  retired  to  Scillj,  and  BQbeeqocntly  to 

Comet  Joyce  out  id  the  hands  of  the  commiB-  Jersey,  where  he  remained  nntfl  Sept.  1640, 

sionera  and  brought  to  the  amy,  then  lying  at  when  he  Joined  his  mother  in  Paris.    In  1649, 

Triplow  Heath,  and  now  in   open  rebelUon  while  rending  at  the  Hagne,  he  reoeived  the 

against  the  parliament,  he  was  taken  on  Aug.  16  news  of  the  dMth  of  his  Cither,  and  immediately 

to  Hampton  conrt,  from  which  he  escaped  ^cft,  asanmed  the  title  of  king,  bat  with  little  proa- 

11,  eventnally  seeking  reinge  with  Hammond,  peet  of  ascending  the  throne.     Having  left 

the  parliamentary  governor  of  the  isle  of  Wi^tl  Holland  to  qwnd  some  time  in  Paris,  he  8ab> 

Here  he  wss  imprisoned  in  Carisbrooke  CMtle  aeqnently  repaired  to  Jersey,  whence  he  ar-           i 

till  Nov.  80,  1648,  when,  by  an  order  of  the  rived  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  Jnne  23, 1660.           i 

coQDcil  id  officers  in  the  army,  he  waa  removed  after  having  agreed  to  become  king  of  Scotluid 

to  Hurst  castle,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Hamp-  on  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  ^'esbyterians^ 

ihire.    The  now  dominant  army  promptly  sap-  and  after  having  been  forced  to  tske  the  cove- 

fressed  all  risings  in  his  &vor.  A  force  in  the  nant  before  landing.  Pkwilaimed  lang  at  £d- 
tesbyterian  interest,  mider  the  duke  of  Hamil-  inbar]^  Jnly  16,  1660,  he  waa  crowned  at 
ton,  was  completely  routed  by  Cromwell  at  Scone,  Jan.  1, 1661.  Cromwell,  however,  hav- 
Langdale,  near  Preston,  Ang.  17.  On  Dec.  ing  already  conquered  the  greaser  put  -of 
6  the  house  of  commons  was  invaded  by  CoL  S<»tland,  Charles  resolved  on  marching  to  the 
Pride,witha8trongdetachmentof  soldioa,  and  south,  entered  Eni^and  Aug.  6  of  the  aame 
all  members  ejected  except  about  150,  who  year,  and  took  possession  of  the  dty  of  Oariide, 
were  in  the  Independent  interest  On  Dec.  23,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king.  The  battle  of 
Charles  was  brought  in  custody  to  Windsor,  Worcester  (Sept  8X  however,  in  which  he 
and  on  Jan.  16, 1649,  to  St  James's.  On  Jan.  waa  defeated  by  CixmiweD,  put  an  end  to 
SO  he  was  brought  to  trial  in  Westminster  hall,  thia  enterprise.  Having  escaped  to  the  oon-  | 
before  the  so-called  high  court  of  Justice.  Sen-  ttnent,  the  news  of  Cromwell's  death  in  1658  | 
tence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  Jan.  reached  him  in  Bmssels.  In  order  to  he  able  { 
27,  and  he  was  executed  by  decapitation  on  a  to  avail  himself  of  the  confusion  which  arose  ^ 
scaffold  erected  in  front  of  the  banqueting  in  England  after  the  downfall  of  Ridiard 
house  at  Whitehall,  Jan.  80,  at  2  P.  IL^«  Cromwell's  government,  Charles  stationed  him- 
Charles  I.  had  8  children  by  Queen  Henrietta^  self  at  Calais  in  Aug.  1659,  but  it  waa  not  till 
6  of  whom  survived  him,  viz. :  Charles  and  April,  1660,  that  he  succeeded  during  hia  stay 
James,  afterward  kinos  of  England ;  Henry,  at  Breda  in  opening  a  negotiation  with  Gen. 
duke  of  Gloucester ;  lUry,  the  wife  of  William,  Monk.  His  restoration  to  the  thnme  of  £ng^ 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  mother  of  William,  land  was  voted  by  parliament  on  May  1  of  that 
king  of  England ;  ElLmbeih,  bom  1635,  who  year,  and  on  May  8  he  was  prodainied  king  in 
died  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrooke  castle  soon  after  London,  which  dt^  he  entered  May  29,  hav- 
her  father^s  death,  Sept  8, 1 650 ;  and  Henrietta  ing  departed  fix>m  the  Hague  6  days  before.  His 
Maria,  the  wife  of  PhilipL  duke  of  Orleans^  from  Journey  to  London  was  one  continued  tri- 
whom,  through  a  daughter,  is  descended  the  nmph;  and  the  whole  of  the  country  throng 
royal  family  of  Sardinia.  Charles  was  an  ele-  which  it  paaaed  bore  the  aspect  of  a  univer- 
sant  writer  of  English,  and,  in  theearly  part  of  aslfair^ay.  So  great  waa  the  rapture  of  loy- 
hisreign,a£ealouspatronof  the  fine  arts.— The  al^  with  which  Charies  was  recdved,  thi^ 
writings  attributed  to  him  are  indicated  in  with  his  usual  wit,  he  observed  to  some  one  of 
Horsce  Walpole's  *^  Roval  and  Noble  Aathora^''  his  company,  that  he  could  not  see  for  the  life 
and  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  of  him  why  he  had  stayed  awav  so  lon^,  when 
Beliquia  Sacra  Uarolinm,  Among  them  is  the  everv  body  seemed  so  charmed  with  him  now 
famous  work,  the  Eik(m  BatUihe^  or  *^  Portrait-  that  he  was  at  lengUi  come  back.  He  waa  received 
ure  of  his  Sacred  Mijesty  in  his  Solitudes  and  with  open  arms,  reinstated  without  being  asked 
SuflTerin^ ;''  hiB  claim  to  its  authorship  has  been  to  give  a  guarantee,  or  to  make  a  conoeason. 
much  disputed,  though  advocated  by  the  Bev.  "  It  has  be^,"  says  Macanlay  of  Charlea,  '^too 
Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  in  his  book  enti-  much  the  practice  of  writers,  zealous  for  free- 
tied,  ^^  Who  Wrote  the  Eikon  Banlike?"  See  dom,  to  represent  the  restoration  as  a  dk- 
Clarendon's  *^  History  of  the  Rebellion;"  Rush-  astroua  event,  and  to  condemn  the  foDv  or 
worth's  **  Historical  Collections ;"  Whitelock's  baseness  of  that  convention  which  recaUed  the 
*^  Memorials  of  English  AfEairs,"  Ac ;  and  royal  fiunily,  wiUiout  ezactinff  new  securities 
among  the  more  recent  works,  those  of  Brodie,  against  maladministration.  Tnose  who  hold 
Godwin,  and  DisraelL  this  language  do  not  comprehend  the  crisis 
CHARLES  IL,  the  2d  son  of  the  preceding  which  followed  the  depontion  of  Richard 
(the  first  son,  Charles  James,  having  died  on  the  CromwelL  England  was  in  imminent  danger 
day  of  his  birth,  March  18, 1629),  bom  May  29,  of  sinking  under  the  tyranny  of  a  soccesnon  of 
1680,  died  Feb.  6, 1685.  In  1642  be  was  ap-  small  men,  ndsed  up  and  puUed  down  by  mili- 
pointed  by  hisfiftther  commander  of  the  troop  of  tary  caprice.    To  deliver  uie  country  fh>m  the 
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domination  of  the  soldiers  was  the  first  object  of  in  Haj,  1670,  just  10  years  after  the  day  on 
every  enlightened  patriot ;  bat  it  was  an  object  which  Oharles  landed  at  that  very  port  amid 
whidi,  wliile  the  soldiers  were  united,  the  most  the  acclamations  and  joy  fill  tears  of  a  too  con- 
sanguine could  scarcely  expect  to  attain.  On  fiding  people.  His  scheme  was  frustrated  by 
a  sudden,  a  gleam  of  hope  appeared.  Greneral  the  refusal  of  the  commons  to  grant  him  sup- 
was  opposed  to  general,  army  to  army.  On  plies  for  the  war,  and  by  their  compelling  him 
the  use  which  might  be  made  of  that  one  au-  to  dismiss  his  ministry,  Oliffbrd,  Arlington, 
spicious  moment  depended  t^e  ftiture  destiny  of  Buckinffbam,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale,  of  the 
the  nation.  Oar  ancestors  used  that  moment  initial  letters  of  whose  names  is  composed 
well.  They  forgot  old  injuries,  waived  petty  the  well-known  eniffmatio  cipher,  cabal.  An  al- 
scruplee,  adjourned  to  a  more  convenient  op-  Uance  with  France  brought  about  a  quarrel  with 
portunity  all  dispute  about  the  reforms  which  Holland.  War  against  that  country  was  declared 
our  institutions  needed,  and  stood  together,  in  1672  (March  17),  but  the  indignation  of  the 
cavaliers  and  roundheads,  Episcopalians  and  people  being  aroused  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Presbyterians,  in  firm  union  for  the  old  laws  of  government,  the  prime  minister,  Shamsbury, 
the  land  agfunst  military  despotism.  The  ex-  retired  from  the  cabinet,  and  Oharles  was  com- 
aot  partition  of  power  among  king,  lords,  and  pelled  to  make  peace  with  Holland  at  the  be- 
oommonu  might  well  be  postponed,  until  it  had  ginning  of  1674  (Feb.  28).  The  excitement 
been  dedded  whether  England  should  be  gov-  produced  bv  the  so-called  popish  plot^  in 
emed  by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  or  by  1678,  led  Oharles  to  the  fatal  step  of  dissolv- 
oairassiors  and  pikemen."  The  reign  of  Oharles  ing  the  parliament  The  first  of  the  8  par- 
was  marked  by  disasters  and  disgraces  of  tHll  liaments  which  he  afterward  successively 
kinds.  The  Dutch  fleets  not  only  swept  the  called,  met  in  March,  1679,  and  was  noted  for 
ohannel,  but  entered  the  Thames,  burned  the  passing  the  habeas  corpus  act  The  last  of 
stores  and  dockyards  at  Ohatham,  and  terrified  them  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford,  March 
the  citizens  of  London,  but  maddened  even  21, 1681,  but  proving  as  little  compliant  as  the 
more  than  they  terrified  them  with  the  roar  of  two  preceding,  he  dissolved  it,  after  a  week's 
hostile  cannon.  Dunkirk,  a  fortress  won  by  session.  From  that  year  Ohaiies  governed  with- 
the  valor  of  the  Oromwellian  soldiery,  in  which  out  a  parliament,  and  his  arbitrary  course  at 
the  pride  of  the  English  nation  was  intimately  length  provoked  the  Rye-house  plot,  June  14, 
involved,  and  which  was  regarded  as  a  com-  1688,  instigated  by  friends  of  constitutional  lib- 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  Oahus,  was  ignomin-  erty.  The  detection  of  the  plot  brought  the 
ioualy  sold  to  the  French  king,  of  whom  Oharles  noble  heads  of  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sid- 
Mmself  was  the  greediest  and  neediest  pen-  ney  upon  the  block;  and  Oharles's  reign,  tiius 
sioner,  where  all  his  servants  were  greedy  and  stuned  with  the  blood  of  these  martvrs  of  liber- 
needy.  A  frightful  conflagration  destroyed  ty,  was  soon  brought  to  a  close.  He  died  sud- 
half  the  city  of  London ;  a  hideous  plague  d^  denly  of  apoplexy,  and  his  death,  as  usual  hi 
populated  whole  districts.  The  name  and  that  age,  although  without  the  smallest  shadow 
character  of  Englishman,  abroad,  had  sunk  to  of  grounds,  was  attributed  to  poison.  When  he 
the  lowest  state  from  the  proud  preeminence  was  almost  in  artieulo  mortis  he  declared  him- 
whioh  it  had  occupied  during  the  stem  domi-  self  a  Roman  Oatholic,  and  received  extreme 
nation  of  the  great  protector.  The  whole-  unction,  and  the  last  rites  of  the  church,  at  the 
reign  of  this  mo«t  brilliant  and  amiable — ^whom  hands  of  a  proscribed  priest^  Father  Huddleston, 
even  his  enemies  could  not  hate — ^but  most  who  was  introduced  by  a  secret  passage,  in  dia- 
worthless  and  purposeless  of  all  the  Stuarts,  guise,  into  the  royal  bedchamber. — ^The  foUow- 
was  but  one  general  saturnalia  and  grand  orgie  ing  sketch  of  his  character,  by  Macaulay,  is 
of  vice,  licentiousness,  meanness,  and  riot  almostanepitomeof  his  reign:  "He  had  receiv- 
Married  May  21, 1662,  to  a  virtuous  and  amiable  ed  from  native  excellent  parts  and  a  happy  tern- 
Portuguese  princess,  Oatharine  of  Braganza,  per.  His  education  had  been  such  as  might 
daughter  of  John  lY.,  he  outraged,  neglected,  have  been  expected  to  develop  his  understand- 
and  ii^ured  her  in  the  tenderest  point,  enoourag-  ing,  and  to  form  him  to  the  practice  of  every 
ing  his  harem  to  insult  her  before  his  fiice.  public  and  private  virtue.  He  had  passed 
Sworn  to  maintain  Protestantism,  he  signed  through  all  varieties  of  fortune,  and  had  seen 
a  secret  treaty  at  Dover  by  which  he  pledged  both  sides  of  human  nature.  He  had,  while  very 
himself  to  make  public  profession  of  the  young,  been  driven  forth  from  a  palace  to  a  life 
Roman  Oatholio  religion,  to  join  his  arms  to  of  eiSe,  penury,  and  danger.  He  nad,  at  the  age 
those  of  Louis  AlV.  for  the  purpose  of  destroy-  when  uie  mind  and  hodj  are  in  the  high^ 
ing  the  power  of  the  United  Plt>vinces,  and  perfection,  and  when  the  effervescence  of  boyish 
to  employ  the  whole  strength  of  England  by  passions  should  have  subsided,  been  recalled 
land  and  sea  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the  from  hia  wanderings  to  wear  a  crown.  He  had 
house  of  Bourbon  to  the  vast  monarchy  of  been  taught  by  bitter  experience  how  much 
Spain;  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  engaging  to  baseness,  perfidy,  and  ingratitude  may  lie  hid 
pay  a  lai^  sub^dv,  and  promising  that  if  any  under  the  obsequious  demeanor  of  courtiers, 
insurrection  should  breac  out  hi  England  he  He  had  found,  on  the  otiber  hand,  in  the  huts  of 
wonld  send  an  array  at  his  own  charge  to  sup-  the  forest,  true  nobility  of  soul.  When  wealth 
port  his  ally.    This  treaty  was  signed  at  Dover  was  offeied  to  any  who  would  betray  him,  when 
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deftth  WM  denoanced  against  all  who  would  afbin,  that  the  Tery  darks  who  attended  him 
ahelter  him,  cottagers  and  servinfl  men  had  kept  when  he  sat  in  coondl  conld  not  refrain  from 
his  secret  truly,  and  had  kissed  his  hand  under  sneering  at  his  frivolous  remarks  and  childiih 
his  mean  disgmses  with  as  much  reverence  as  if  impalienoe.  Neither  gratitude  nor  revenge  had 
he  had  been  seated  on  his  ancestral  throne,  any  share  in  detennining  his  course;  for  neiner 
From  such  a  school,  it  might  have  been  ex-  was  there  a  mind  on  which  both  services  and  in- 
pected  that  a  young  man,  who  wanted  neither  iuries  left  suoh  £aint  and  tranutory  impreaBioiw. 
abilities  nor  amiable  qualities,  would  have  come  He  wished  merely  to  be  a  king  such  as  llouia  XY. 
forth  a  good  and  great  king.  Charles  came  afterward  was ;  a  king  who  could  draw  with- 
forth  from  that  school  with  social  habits,  with  out  limit  on  the  treasury  for  the  gratification  of 
polite  and  engaging  manners,  and  with  some  his  private  tastes,  who  could  hire  with  wealth 
talent  for  lively  conversation,  fond  of  saunter-  and  honors  persons  capable  of  assisting  him  to 
ing  and  frivolous  amusements^  incapable  of  self-  kill  time,  and  who,  even  when  the  stete  was 
denial  and  of  exertioui  without  faith  in  human  brought  by  maladministration  to  the  brink  of 
virtue  or  in  human  attachment,  without  de-  ruin,  could  still  exclude  unwelcome  truth  from 
sire  of  renown  or  sensibility  to  reproach.  Ac-  the  purlieus  of  his  own  seraglio,  and  relose  to 
cording  to  him,  every  person  was  to  be  bought,  see  and  hear  whatever  might  distujrb  hia  luxu- 
But  some  people  haggled  more  about  their  rious  repose.  For  these  ends,  and  for  these 
price  than  others:  and  when  this  haggling  was  alone,  he  wished  to  obtiun  arbitniry  pow^  if 
very  obstinate  ana  very  skilful,  it  was  called  by  it  could  be  obtained  without  risk  or  trouhle.  In 
some  fine  name.  The  chief  trick  by  which  religious  disputesi  which  divided  his  Plx^testant 
clever  men  kept  up  the  price  of  their  abilities  subjects^  his  conscience  was  not  at  all  inter- 
was  called  int^n^ty.  The  chief  trick  by  whidi  ested,  for  his  opinions  oscillated  in  a  state  of 
handsome  women  kept  up  the  price  of  their  oontcoited  suspense  between  infideU^  and 
beauty  was  called  modesty.  The  love  of  God,  P(^)ery.*' — Charles  had  no  children  by  his 
the  love  of  country,  the  love  of  family,  the  love  queen.  Among  his  natural  ohildrai  were :  1, 
of  friends,  were  phrases  of  the  same  sort^  delicate  James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  by  Krs.  Lncy  isl- 
and convenient  synonymes  for  the  love  of  seUl  ters,  bom  at  Botterdam  in  1649,  ancestor  of  the 
Thinking  tiius  of  mankind,  Charles  naturally  dukes  of  Bucdeugh;  2,  Mary,  also  by  Mis. 
cared  very  littie  what  they  thought  of  him.  Walters ;  8,  Charlotte  Jemima  Henrietta  Maria 
Honor  and  shame  were  scarcely  more  to  him  Boyle  (alas  Fitzroy),  by  Elizabeth  Yiscoonteas 
than  light  and  darkness  to  the  blind.  His  con-  Shannon ;  4,  Charlesi  sumamed  Fita-Charl^ 
tempt  of  flattery  has  been  highly  commended,  bv  Mrs.  Catharine  Peg ;  5,  a  daughter  by 
but  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  tiie  Mrs.  Peg,  who  died  in  infancy;  6,  Charles 
rest  of  his  character,  to  deserve  no  commenda-  Htzroy,  duke  of  Southampton,  by  the  duehess 
tion.  It  is  possible  to  be  below  flatterv,  as  well  of  Clevebmd ;  7,  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Graf- 
as  to  be  above  it.  One  who  trusts  nobody  will  ton,  by  the  sameiancertor  of  the  dukes  of  Graf- 
not  trust  sycophants.  One  who  does  not  value  ton ;  8,  George  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Northumber- 
real  glory,  will  not  value  its  counterfeit  ....  land,  by  the  same ;  9,  Charlotte  Fitzroy,  by  the 
The  facility  of  Charles  was  soc^  as  has,  perhaps,  same ;  10.  Charles  Beauderc,  duke  of  St.  Albans, 
never  been  found  in  any  man  of  equal  sense,  by  the  uunous  Nell  Gwynn,  ancestor  of  the 
He  was  a  slave  without  being  a  dupe.  Worth-  dukes  of  St  Albans ;  11,  Charles  Lenox,  duke 
less  men  and  women,  to  the  very  bottom  of  of  Richmond,  by  Louise  QnerouaiUe,  a  French 
whose  hearts  he  saw,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  woman,  created  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  ances- 
destitute  of  affection  for  him,  and  undeserving  tor  of  tiie  dukes  of  Bichmond;  and  12,  Mary 
of  his  confidence,  could  easdly  wheedle  him  out  Tndor,  by  Mrs.  Marr  Davis. — See  Bishop  Bor- 
of  titles,  places,  domains,  state  secrets,  and  net's  ** Own  Time; '^Evelyn^s  "Diary  and  Cor- 
pardons.  He  bestowed  much ;  yet  he  neither  respondence ; "  Samuel  Pepys's  ^^  Diary  and 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  nor  acquired  the  fame  of  Correspondence; ''  Grammont^s  *^ Memoirs,"  l^ 
ben&ficence.  He  never  gave  spontaneously;  Hamilton ;  Jesse's '^  Court  of  the  Stuarts^" 
but  it  was  painf\il  to  him  to  refuse.  The  con-  n.  FRANCE, 
sequence  was,  that  his  bounty  generally  went^  CHABLESMABTEX,  duke  of  Austraaa  and 
not  to  those  who  deserved  it,  nor  even  to  those  mayor  of  the  palace  of  the  French  kings,  bora 
whom  he  liked  the  best,  but  to  the  most  shame-  in  689,  died  in  741,  was  the  natural  son 
less  and  imi>ortunate  suitor  who  could  obtain  an  of  Pepin  of  Herirtal,  by  his  mistreea  Alpa- 
audience.  The  motives  which  governed  the  ida,  and  seemed  at  first  doomed  to  an  in- 
political  conduct  of  Charles  U.  differed  widely  ferior  rank  on  account  of  his  illegitimate 
n*om  those  by  which  his  predecessor  and  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  dislike  diown  to  him 
successor  were  actuated.  He  was  not  a  man  to  by  his  fi&ther  and  the  hatred  of  Plectrada,  his 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  i>atriarchal  theory  of  kwful  moth»^in-law.    The  2d  son  of  the  lat- 

S^vernment  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  ter.  Grimoald,  having  been  assassinated  at 
e  was  utterly  without  ambition.  He  detested  Li^  Charles  was  charged  with  being  the 
business,  and  would  sooner  have  abdicated  his  munlerer  and  consequentiy  thrown  into  a  dun- 
crown  than  have  undergone  the  trouble  of  geon,  while  Plectruaa  was  intrusted  with  the 
really  directing  the  administration.  Such  was  government  and  the  guardianahip  of  her  grand- 
his  aversion  to  toil,  and  such  his  ignorance  of  8on,whOyalthou^8tifi  a  child,  hM  been  dedared 
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mayor  of  the  palace  to  the  young  king  Dago-  power  over  several  cities  of  soathem  Gaul,  to 

bert  ni.    The  Franks  were  thus  ruled  by  a  return  to  Spain.    The  whole  of  Aquitania  was 

woman  in  the  name  of  2  children.    This  could  annexed  to  the  Frankish  empire,  which  was 

not  be  endured ;  and  the  Neustrians  first  re-  ruled  by  Charles,  and  after  his  death  divided 

belled  against  Plectrnda,  and  the  Austrasians  between  his  2  sons,  giving  Austrasia  to  Oarlo- 

liberated  Charles  from  prison,  and  proclaimed  man  andNeustria  to  Pepin.  The  latter  soon  be 

him  their  duke.    Under  his  coumiand  they  in-  came  possessed  of  the  whole,  and  afterward 

vaded  Neustria,  gained  several  victories,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king,  being  the  first  of  the 

obliged  their  western  brothers  to  acknowledge  Carlovingian  dynasty. 

the  authority  of  their  leader.    Thus  Charles       CHARLES  I.  (Chablemaonb).  See  Chablbs 

became  sole  lord  of  both  kingdoms,  permitting  L  of  GssatASY. 

however  the  nominal  reign  of   Clotaire  lY.,        CHABLES  II.  (thb  Bald),  the  4th  king  of 

Dagobert  III.,  Chilperio  II.,  and  Thierry  lY.  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  bom  June  13,  828,  at 

to  continue  from  716  to  737.    But  on  the  death  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  died  Oct.  13,  877,  m  a 

of  the  last.  Charles  appointed  no  successor  and  vill^  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis.    The  son  of 

.retained  tne  supreme  power,  although  not  as-  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  by  his  2d  wife,  Judith  of  Ba- 

'sumiDg  any  higher  title  than  that  of  duke  of  varia,  his  birth  gave  rise  to  serious  troubles  be- 

the  Franks.    His  energetic  government  at  home  tween  his  father  and  his  elder  brothers.    War 

caused  the  powerful  Austrasian  aristocracy  to  followed,  in  which  the  old  Louis  le  D^bonnaire 

submit,  as  well  as  the  prelates  of  Neustria  and  was  harshly  dealt  with  by  his  ungrateful  sons ; 

Burgundy,  while  his  valor  enlarged  the  ex-  and  his  death,  June  20, 840,  found  Charles'hold- 

tent  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.    He  waged  sue-  ing  nearly  the  whole  western  part  of  his  father^s 

cessful  wars  against  several  Cerman  nations ;  empire.    His  claim  being,  however,  disputed  by 

but  his  brightest  laurel  was  won  in  his  struggle  his  eldest  brother  Lothaire,  who  had  assumed  the 

against  the  Moslems,  who,  after  the  conquest  imperial  dignity,  Charles,  to  maintain  his  rights, 

of  Spain,  had  crossed  the  Pyr^n^es  and  attempt-  formed  with  his  2d  brother  Louisi  king  of  Ba- 

ed  to  conquer  Gaul  also.    The  southern  part  varia,  an  aggressive  alliance  against  the  em- 

of  this  country  had  been  first  successfully  pro-  peror,  and  defeated  him  in  a  desperate  battle 

tected  by  the  gallant  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquita-  fought  June  25,  841,  at  Fontenay  or  FontaneL 

nia,  who  had  even  routed  the  Moslems  in  721  in  Burgundy.    The  victory,  however,  weakened 

in  a  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse ;  their  resources  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 

but,  overpowered  by  the  immense  forces  of  the  them   from   foUowing   it   up.     Charles   and 

invaders,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  call  Louis  renewed  their  aQiance  in  a  solemn  meet* 

for  assistance  upon  the  duke  of  the  Franks,  ing  at  Strasbourg,  Charles  taking  an  oath  in  the 

The  Moslems  had  already  penetrated  as  for  as  German  language,  and  Louis  in  t^e  vernacular 

Poitiers,  when  Charles  at  the  head  of  his  Frank-  of  the  people  of  Gaul.    The  words  of  this  oath, 

ish  and   German  warriors  met  them  a  few  which  have  been  preserved,  are  the  first  monu- 

miles  N.  E.  of  that  city.    Both  armies  stopped,  ment  of  the  Bomance  language,  from  which 

and  passed  6  days  in  desultory  skirmishes  be-  the  French  has  sprung.    The  union  of  Charles 

fore  engaging  in  a  decisive  battle.     At  last,  and  Louis  brought  Lothaire  to  terms;  and  the 

on  Oct.  3,  782,  the  powerful  masses  of  Chris*  treaty  of  Verdun  in  848  secured  to  the  former 

tian  infimtry  received  the  charge  of  the  Ara-  the  tenure  of  his  kingdom,  that  is,  the  whole  of 

bian  cavahy,  and, '^^hting  with  breasts  as  firm  Gaul  W.  of  the  Meuse,  the  Sadne,  and  the 

as  ramparts  and  with  iron  arms,''  withstood  Bh6ne,  which   hencefoith  was  to  be  called 

unbroken  its  repeated  assaults  until  at  sunset  France,  and  part  of  Soaiu  N.  of  the  Ebro. 

the  Saracens  retired  to  their  camp.    In  the  con-  But  the  submission  of  all  the  provinces  of  this 

fusion  and  despair  of  the  night  the  various  tribes  kingdom  was  far  from  being  complete,  and 

of  the  Orient,  Africa,  and  Spain  were  provoked  Charles  had  frequently  to  resort  to  arms  against 

to  attack  each  other,  and  the  remains  of  the  host  the  people  of  Brittany  and  Aquitania.    Under 

wore  suddenly  dissolved,  every  emir  seeking  his  reign  the  Normans,  who  had  previously 

safety  by  a  precipitate  flight.      At  sunrise  the  desolated   the   coasts  of  Gaul,  invaded   the 

Franks  to  their  unbounded  astonishment  per-  country  by  ascending  the  rivers,  burning  and 

ceived  that  the  enemjr  had  left  their  camp  plundering  the  villages  and  the  cities.    Paris 

and   were  retreating   in   haste   toward    the  itself  had  to  suffer  by  their  ravages,  Charles 

south.     The  Moslems  had  not  dared  to  en*  being  unable  to  afford  protection  against  them., 

counter  again  such  formidable  warriors.    This  On  we  death  of  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Louis 

victory,  which  took  place  100  years  after  the  n.,Aug.  12, 875,  Charles  seized  upon  the  imperial: 

death  of  Mohammed,  checked  the  power  of  his  crown ;  but  his  power  seems  to  have  been  rather 

adherents  and  saved  western  Europe  from  their  diminished  by  this  assumption  of  a  new  tide., 

further  invasions.    Charles,  from  his  conduct  A  few  months  later  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a 

on  this  great  occasion  and  the  vigor  of  his  arm.  decree  by  which  the  tenure  of  the  counties  was 

received  the  surname  of  Martel,  the  "  hammer  ^  declared  hereditary,  which  decree  was  the  foun^ 

of  the  Moslems.    His  prudence  prevented  him  dation  of  the  feudal  system  in  iVance.    This 

from   pursuing  the  retreating  army ;  but  he  was  the  last  important  act  of  his  otherwise  in- 

Bubsequently  renewed  the  war,  and  forced  the  glorious  reign. 

Arabian   emirs^   who   had  maintained   theur       CHABLES  HL  (thk  Simflb)|  the  8th  king, 
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of  tba  CUoTinsifli  dyiiiity,  born  Sept  17,  the  tiOa  of  Kgent,  and  eoDdoded  in  1S60,  with 
879,  died  at  Plronne,  Oct  7,  9M.  A  poet-  tiie£ii«^U,  the  trcatrof  Brttignj  for  the  libe- 
hnmooa  son  of  Lonii  the  Stammerer,  he  waa  ration  of  the  kmg.  Bythis  trea^^Edward  IIL 
ezclnded  from  the  throne  first  by  hia  brothenL  waa  to  reoudn  in  the  independeot  poaseeBion  of 
then  by  Cbariea  the  Fat  of  Gennany,  ana  all  the  pixmnees  of  the  Loire,  comprised  trnder 
finaOy  by  the  election  of  Eodeaw  Aa  aoon,  the  general  name  of  Aqmtaiua,  with  the  Pon* 
however,  aa  he  became  of  aoe,  he  aanrted  his  thien  and  the  coimtry  aroond  Calaia;  but  he 
daima  to  tiie  crown,  aoo^t  for  the  protection  waa  to  renomice  his  daims  to  the  crown  of 
of  the  CarioTtngian  princes  of  Germany,  and  France,  as  weU  aa  thoee  to  Normandy,  Ton- 
was  in  898  recognized  aa  king  by  the  majority  raine,  Anjon,  Maine,  Brittany,  and  nanders;  the 
of  the  French  nation.  Being  nnable  to  resist  ransom  of  John  was  fixed  at  8,000,000  gold 
the  incessant  aggressions  of  the  NormanSi  he  crowns,  while  2  of  his  sons  and  several  ^eat 
concloded  a  treaty  with  their  chief  RoIIo,  at  lords  of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  given  aa  hos- 
St  Clair-sor-Epte,  in  912,  by  whidi  he  bestowed  tages.  John  was  liberated;  bat  the  terms  of 
npon  him  aa  a  duchy  the  whole  K.  W.  part  of/  his  liberation  not  having  been  complied  with, 
Neostria,  also  giving  bun  his  sister  in  marriage,  he  returned  to  Eoi^and,  leaving  for  tne  2d  time 
For  a  few  years  France  enjoyed  comparative    the  rmncy  in  the  hands  of  Cbariea,  who  snc- 

Siet,  bnt  in  922  the  barons  revolted  against  eeeded  him  on  his  death  in  1864.  Cliarles  was 
e  narrow-minded  Charles,  ^d  elected  as  king  now  at  fnll  liberty  todisplay  the  shrewdness  of  his 
Robert,  the  brother  of  Endcs.  Charles  at  first  policy,  and  soon  worsted  King  Edward  UI^  who 
defeated  his  rival,  and  even  kiDed  him  witib  his  had  defeated  both  his  father  and  grandfather. 
own  hand ;  bat  be  waa  in  his  torn  defeated  by  Being  greatly  assisted  by  the  valor  and  pmdenoe 
the  son  of  Robert,  Ha|^  the  Great  coant  of  of  his  great  constable  Da  Gaesdin,  he  destroyed 
Paris ;  and  having  sought  a  refoge  with  Herbert,  several  armies  of  the  En^^h,  and  wrested  from 
eonnt  ot  Vermandcns,  he  was  detained  by  him  them  the  French  provinces  which  they  had  heM 
as  prisoner  until  his  death.  The  party  which  for  years.  On  the  death  of  EdwardTthe  only 
opposed  die  Cariovingians  then  reigned  para-  places  still  left  in  their  hands  were  Bordeaux, 
mount,  and  it  was  not  until  936  that  Louis  FV.  Bayonne,  Cherboure,  Cslais,  and  a  few  other 
^Outremer^  the  son  of  Charles,  ascended  the  fortresses.  By  timdy  assiBtance  to  Henry  Tris- 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  tamara  against  Pedro  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile, 

CHARLES  IV.  (m  Faib),  the  last  king  of  Charles  had  secured  for  himself  an  ally  who 
the  direct  line  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  bom  in  was  of  great  service  in  his  naval  conteste,  and 
1294,  died  at  Vinoennes,  Jan.  81, 1828.  The  8d  consequently  instrumental  in  his  final  succea 
son  q{  Philip  IV.  the  Fair,  he  succeeded  his  bro-  over  England.  Meanwhile,  tranquillity,  order, 
ther,  Philip  V.  the  Tall,  in  1822,  visited  with  se-  and  prosperity  had  been  restor^  to  France; 
Tere  punisbment  the  Lombard  money  changers  while  several  important  learned  institntions 
for  their  many  extortions,  the  Judges  for  Iheir  were  founded,  among  the  number  the  king's  li- 
prevarications,  and  the  barons  for  their  nnlawM  brary,  now  the  hihlioiklqyLe  imperiaU,  hi  his 
encroachments  upon  private  property.  He  reign  the  Bastile  was  also  erected,  mainly  with 
secretly  aided  his  rister  Isabelle  in  her  revolt  a  view  to  hold  the  Parisians  in  submission, 
against  her  husband,  King  Edward  H.  of  Eng-  Charles  Y.  was  indeed,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest, 
land,  made  a  futile  attempt  to  be  elected  em-    at  least  one  of  the  most  usefbl  of  French  kings. 

Seror  of  Germany,  and  diea  leaving  his  3d  wife,  CHARLES  YI.  (ths  Mad,  or  ths  BxlovkdX 
eanne  d'Evreux,  pregnant.  On  her  bemg  de-  the  4th  long  of  the  fsmily  of  Yalois,  bom  in 
Hvered  of  a  daughter,  the  crown  went  to  Philip  Paris,  Dec.  8, 1 368,  died  Oct  21, 1422.  The  son 
of  Yalois,  the  cousin  of  Charles,  and  the  grand-  of  Charles  the  Wise,  he  wasbut  11  years  old  when 
son  of  King  Philip  IH.  the  Bold!  The  Capetian  his  father  died ;  and  his  undea,  the  dnkea  of  An- 
direct  line  ended  by  8  brothers  succeeding  each  jou.  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  undertook 
oUier :  Louis  X.,  Plmip  Y.,  and  Charles  lY. ;  so  did  to  reign  in  his  name.  A  general  rebellion  brake 
the  collateral  branchee  of  Yalois  and  Bourbon,  out  against  their  oppressive  administration,  e»- 
CHARLES  Y.  (thb  ^ibjOi  ^^  ^  ^fiT  of  pedaUy  in  Paris,  where  the  insurgenta  were 
the  family  of  Yalois,  son  of  King  John  H.,  bom  called  MaiUotinM,  from  the  mallets  with  which 
Jan.  21, 1887,  died  at  Yincennes,  8ept  16, 1880.  they  were  armed.  Toung  Charles  waa  taken 
He  was  a  prince  of  very  little  military  pniua,  but  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  Flanders,  and  won, 
greatability,with  much  taste  for  learmng.  Being  Nov.  27,  1382,  the  battle  of  Roosebeke.  This 
m  command  of  a  body  of  the  iVench  army  at  the  success  result^  in  the  temporary  submission  d 
battle  of  Poitiers,  he  deserted  the  field  at  an  euiy  the  great  cities  in  France.  The  king's  nndes 
period,  while  his  fkther  and  younger  brother  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  levy 
fought  like  heroes.  On  the  captivity  of  the  new  taxes  upon  the  people,  out  Charles  dis- 
former  (1866),  he  was  appointed  his  lieutenant,  missed  them  in  1890,  declaring  that  he  intended 
and  had  to  contend  against  a  formidable  popular  to  govern  for  himself;  and  for  2  years,  at 
rebellion,  headed  by  Btephen  Marcel,  provost  of  least,  France  ei^oyed  under  his  rule  a  wise  and 
the  merchants  of  Paris,  and  Robert  Lecocq,  bish-  mild  administration,  which  secured  for  the  young 
op  of  Laon.  At  length,  after  having  succeeded  king  a  popular  affection  which  even  subsequent 
in  gettiuff  rid  of  the  principal  leader,  who  waa  mirfortunes  fiuled  to  obliterate.  In  1392, 
murdered  by  one  of  his  adherents^  he  assumed    Charlea,  while  marching  against  the  duke  oi 
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Brittany,  was  Tlolently  frightened  by  the  and-  king  of  the  honae  of  Yaloia,  b6ni  in  Parifli 
den  appearanoeof  ara£^^maniao,whoetopped  Feb.  22,  1408,  died  at  the  oastle  of  Hehnn* 
his  horse  and  cried:  ^^  Do  not  prooeed  fiirtber,  snr-Tdyre,  near  Bonrgea,  Jnlj  22,  1461.  The 
noble  king :  yon  are  betrayed."  This  orerpov"  6th  son  of  Charles  VL  and  Isabella,  he  be> 
ered  his  already  weak  mind,  and  he  fell  into  oame  by  the  early  death  of  his  brotiiers  heiir 
a  state  of  derangement,  which  was  the  next  apparent  to  the  crown  in  1416.  In  1417 
year  aggrayated  byhisrannin^  the  risk  of  being  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom, 
bamed  alive  at  a  masquerade  ball.  Henceforth  and  2  years  later  he  assumed  the  tide  of 
he  was  disabled  from  attending  to  the  duties  of  regent,  without  however  being  able,  on  ao- 
his  position;  and  his  uncles  again  seized  the  count  of  his  indolent  habits,  to  exert  any 
reins  of  government,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  authority;  he  was  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his 
managing  to  secure  his  own  ascendency.  The  favorites,  most  of  them  leaders  of  the  Armagnao 
king^s  brother,  Duke  Louis  of  Orleans^  soon  at*  faction.  On  the  death  of  Henry  V.  and  Obarles 
tempted  to  snatch  the  power  from  his  handa,  YI.  in  1422,  Henry  YI.  of  England  was  pro- 
and  2  opposite  parties,  Orleanists  and  Bur-  daimedkingof  France,  at  St.  Denis,  and  his  an* 
gundians,  arose  to  divide  the  court  and  the  na«  thority  recognized  by  the  majority  of  the  people, 
tion.  The  contest  ffrew  fiercer  when  Jdin  the  while  Charles  was  supported  only  by  a  few  citi- 
Fearless  succeeded  his  £Either,  Philips  the  Bold,  sens  of  central  and  southern  France.  He  wasao 
and  his  hatred  toward  his  cousin  of  Orleans  conlct  poor  and  powerless  that  his  enemies  called  him 
only  be  gratified  by  oausinjg  the  latter  to  be  thero{(20j^7^M,  as  if  this  city  were  the  whole 
murdered,  Nov.  23, 1407.  The  powerful  count  of  his  monarchy.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  who 
of  Armagnao,  the  leader  of  a  formidable  sol-  governed  in  the  name  of  Henry  YI.,  success- 
diery  from  the  south  of  France,  at  once  espoused  fully  waged  war  against  Charles,  and  the  £ng- 
the  cause  of  Orleans,  and  henceforth  this  fac-  lish  troops,  victorious  in  several  encounters, 
tion  was  called  by  the  name  of  Armagnacs.  concentrated  themselves  around  Orleans,  which 
Civil  war  commenced  between  these  and  the  was  the  stronghold  of  the  French  king.  His 
Burgundians,  and  the  unfortunate  king  was  en-  position  was  utterly  helpless,  when  suddenly  a 
tirely  neglected  and  left  to  the  care  of  menials ;  young  peasant  girl,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  celebrated 
while  his  wifcu  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  had  *'  Maid  of  Orleans,"  came  to  his  rescue.  Her  en- 
married  in  July,  1885,  gave  herself  up  to  love  thusiasm,  patriotic  devotion,  and  confidence  in 
affairs  and  political  intrigues.  The  daughter  of  victory,  Uispired  the  French  troops  with  new 
a  horse  dealer,  Odette  de  Champdivers,  some-  ardor,  while  terror  spread  among  the  English, 
times  styled  the  little  queen,  from  having  been  Orleans  was  delivered,  the  enemy  repeatedly 
his  mistress,  was  almost  the  only  one  who  defeated,  and  the  king  triumphantly  brought  to 
brought  any  consolation  to  the  king^s  distracted  Rheims,  where  he  received  the  holy  unction, 
mind.  During  his  lucid  intervals  he  had  sense  From  this  time,  Charles  was  indeed  tibe  real  king 
enough  to  sympathize  with  the  misfortunes  of  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people,  who  every  where 
France.  The  condition  of  the  country  was  be-  rose  in  his  behalf.  The  war  became  a  nationid 
coming  worse  evei^  day,  when  a  new  enemy  one,  in  which  the  lower  classes,  who  had  until 
appeared  in  the  person  of  King  Henry  Y.  of  Eng-  then  remained  nearly  indifferent,  took  an  active 
land,  who,  landing  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  part  The  capture  and  death  of  the  heroine, 
gained  a  victory  over  the  French  at  Aginoourt^  for  from  damping  the  popular  enthusiasm, 
Oct.  25,  1415,  as  complete  as  those  of  Or^cy  kindled  a  new  spirit.  The  French  gained  con- 
and  Poitiers.  France  was  every  where  given  slderable  advantages ;  and  finally  the  treaty  of 
up  to  pillage,  murder,  fighting,  and  bloo£hed.  Arras,  condnded  in  1485,  between  the  king  and 
At  the  end  of  4  years,  Uiere  seemed  to  be  a  Philip  of  Burgundy,  insured  their  ultimate 
lull,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into;  but  triumph.  Hen<M;forth  Charles  appeared  to  be 
the  treacherous  murder  of  John  the  Fearless,  a  new  man ;  he  distinguished  himself  by  wis- 
I  perpetrated  in  the  presence  of  the  dauphin  dom,  prudence,  and  bravery;  he  achieved  the 
Charles,  Sept.  10, 1419.  gave  a  new  impetus  to  tai^  which  had  been  commenced  by  others, 
the  civil  war.  Philip  ihe  Good,  son  of  cfohn  the  and  partly  deserved  the  glorious  appellation 
Fearless,  eager  to  avenge  his  father's  death,  witii  which  has  been  attached  to  his  name.  Peace 
the  treacherous  wife  of  Charles,  and  KinffHenry  was  reestablished,  order  and  tranquillity  pre- 
Y.  of  England,  concluded  a  treatv  at  Troyes,  vailed,  and  prosperity  revived  throughout  the 
May  21, 1420,  in  virtue  of  which  the  latter  re-  kingdom.  A  regular  army  was  organised  from 
ceived  the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter  Cath-  1489  to  1448 ;  tbe  finance  department,  the  ad- 
arine,  with  the  regency  of  France  for  the  present  ministration  of  justice,  and  the  other  branches 
and  the  assurance  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  the  government  were  put  on  a  better  footing, 
after  the  king's  death.  In  all  these  transactions  In  many  of  his  reforms  Charles  was  assisted  by 
the  unfortonato  prince  had  of  course  nothing  to  Jacques  Ccsur,  the  richest  and  most  enterpris- 
do,  except  to  sanction  them  by  his  presence  or  ing  merchant  of  the  time,  whom  he  had  made 
signature.  Henry  Y.  did  not  long  ei\}oy  his  minister  of  finance.  The  iinproved  condition  of 
prospect  of  grandeur.  He  died  Aug.  81, 1422.  the  country  secured  the  svmpathies,  and,  on  the 
Charles  himself  died  shortly  afterward,  leaving  renewal  of  hostilities,  the  assistance  even  of 
most  of  France  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  those  provinces  which  were  still  held  by  the 
CHARLES  YH  (ihi  Yioiobxous),  the  5th  English.    Conseqoentiy,  in  the  space  of  a  Uw 
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months,  the  foreigners  were  expelled  from  Nor-  After  being  saooessM  in  the  first  enooimterH, 
mandj  and  Gnienne;  and  in  1468  the  whole  they  were  defeated  at  Drenx,  in  1562,  hy  the 
of  Fnmee  had  retnmed  to  its  native  Idng,  ex-  duke  of  Goise,  who  was  aaeaannated  a  few 
eept  Calais,  which  alone  remained  for  another  months  later  while  beneging  Orleans.  A  treatj 
oentorj  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  this  of  peace,  known  as  the  edict  of  Ambcdae,  was 
great  work.  Charles  VII.  had  been  powerfblly  as-  condoded  rMarch  19, 1568)  between  the  regent 
aisted  bj  tne  popnlar  feeling,  the  prominent  re-  and  the  leaaera  of  the  insurgents.  The  war  was 
nresentatives  of  which  were  Joan  of  Arc,  the  renewed  in  1567,  when  the  Protestants  were 
heroine,  and  Jacqnes  Cosar,  the  merchant:  to  again  defeated  at  St  Denis  by  Montmorency.  A 
both  he  proved  nngratefol,  leaving  the  former  new  peace  intervened,  which  was  of  very  short 
at  the  meroj  of  the  Ezislish,  without  the  duration^  Uie  enemies  being  again  in  the  fiidd  tow- 
slightest  attempt  at  her  liberation:  and  pro-  ard  the  middle  of  1668.  ^Diis  8d  v»^ar  was  slgnal- 
Boribing  the  bitter,  to  whose  financial  assistance  ized  by  the  battles  of  Jamao  (March  18,  1569) 
he  was  especially  indebted.  The  celebrated  and  Moncontonr(Oct8),wonbyHeni7,diikeof 
pragmatic  sanction,  which  secored  the  freedom  Anjon,  the  younger  brother  of  the  kmff ;  then 
and  privileges  of  the  Oallican  chnrch  against  FfAO^  now  believed  to  be  final,  retnmed  again, 
the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  see,  was  nego-  The  king  himself  Queen  Catharine  de'  Medici, 
tiated  by  him  in  1488.  His  later  vears  were  and  the  whole  court,  seemed  to  be  reconciled  to 
embittered  by  the  intrigues  and  rebellions  of  the  the  Protestant  party ;  Coligni  was  received  with 
dauphin ;  his  fear  of  being  poisoned  by  his  great  honor  by  his  young  sovereign,  who  fondly 
unnatural  son  became  so  overwhelming,  that  he  called  him  *^  Father,*'  and  required  nis  advice  in 
finally  refused  to  take  any  food,  and  died  of  the  administration  of  the  government;   the 

starvation.       king  of  Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV.,  married 

CHARLES  ym.,  the  7th  kinff  of  the  house  the  king's  sister,  Margaret ;  the  other  Protes- 

of  ValoiSj  bora  at  Amboise,  June  80,  1470,  tant  chiefs  were  welcomed  at  the  court  Charies 

died  Apnl  7*,  1498.    Being  oidy  18  years  of  IX.,  above  all,  tried  to  foster  concord  and 

age  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Louis  aI.,  his  friendship  between  the  recent  enemies,  so  that 

eldestsister,  Anne  deBeatueu,  seized  the  reins  of  those  uninitiated  in  the  secret  councils  of  the 

government,  overpowered  Louis  of  Orleans  and  court  were  assured  that  all  was  safe,  when  sud- 

b  aseociatcM,  who  attempted  to  resist  her,  and  denly  it  was  reported  that  Admiral  Coligni  had 

gave  for  a  few  years  to  France  a  degree  of  been  shot  by  a  man  commonly  known  as  the 

peace  and  prosperity,  till  her  brother  became  king's  assassin.    This  was  an  awftd  warning, 

of  age.    The  chivalric  romances  and  accounts  but  it  was  too  late  for  the  Protestants  to  take 

of  Charlemagne's  heroic  deeds  had  imbued  his  measures  for  their  security ;  they  were  unarmed 

rather  weak  mind  with  tlie  idea  that  it  was  his  and  defenceless.    On  the  night  of  Aug.  24,  St 

mission  to  restore  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  Bartholomew's  day  (1672),  at  a  signal  given 

take  Constantinople  from  the  Turks.    At  the  from  the  Louvre,  the  Catholics  of  Paris  rose  in 

head  of  a  powerful  army  he  entered  Italy  in  arms  and  mercilessly  slaughtered  their  oppo- 

1494,  triumphantly  marched  through  the  pen-  nents,  who  had  confided  in  the  word  of  the  king, 

insula,  and  took  possession  of  Naples.    Satisfied  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  was  the  iMut  of  • 

with  his  milita^  exploits.  Charles  left  a  part  Charles  IX.  in  the  &tal  deed.    He  seems  to 

of  his  army  in  Naples,  and  hurried  home  with  have  acted  under  the  pernicious  inflooioe  of 

a  select  body  of  about  9,000  soldiers.    When  in  Catharine  de'  MedicL  This  terrible  woman  drew 

the  neighborhood  of  Parma,  he  met  atForaovo  from  him  Uie  frantic  exclamation,  which  was 

an  army  of  40,000  Italians,  who  sought  to  inter-  construed  as  an  order :  *'  Well,  then,  kiH  them 

oept  his  return ;  but  in  spite  of  their  numbers  the  aU,  that  not  a  single  Huguenot  may  live  to  re> 

young  king  routed  them  and  triumphantly  re-  proaoh  me  with  their  death  I"    He  frequently 

entered  France.     He  soon  learned  that  his  afterward  manifested  signs  ofdeep  remorse,  and 

army  had  been  defeated  bv  the  Spaniards  under  breathed  his  last  when  only  24  years  of  age, 

Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  and  that  Naples  had  re-  amid  dreadful  corporid  and  spiritual  sufferings, 
turned  to  its  old  allegiance.    He  was  phmning        CHARLES  X.,  the  7th  and  kst  king  of  the 

a  new  expedition  when  he  suddenly  expired  family  of  Bourbon,  bom  at  Versailles,  Oct  9, 

from  the  effects  of  an  apparently  trifling  acci-  1757,  died  at  GOritz.  in  Hlyria,  Nov.  6, 1886.  He 

dent  was  the  4th  son  of  the  dauphin,  son  of  Louts 

CHARLES  IX.,  the  12th  king  of  the  family  XV.,  and  received  at  his  buth  the  names  of 

of  Valois,  bom  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  June  Charles  Philip,  and  the  title  of  count  of  Artois. 

27, 1550,  died  May  80,  1574.    The  2d  son  of  After  being  very  indifferently  educated  under 

Henry  11.  and  Catharine  de' Medici,  he  succeeded  the  superintendence  of  the  duke  of  La  Yau- 

his  brother,  Francis  IL,  Dec.  5,  1560,  when  guyon,  he  married,  No  v.  16, 1778,  Maria  Theresa 

only  10  years  old,  under  the  regency  of  his  of  Savoy,  a  younger  sister  of  the  countess  of 

mother.    The  hatred  between  the  Catholics  Provence,  by  whom  he  had  2  sons,  the  dukes 

and  the  Protestants' had  been  growing  for  years  of  AngouUme  and  Berry.    Being  of  a  very 

past;  an  attempt  at  conciliation  through  the  profligate  disposition,  he  neglected  his  wife, 

conference  of  Poissy  having  proved  a  foUure,  Doth  for  ladies  at  the  court  and  common  cour- 

hostilities  soon  broke  out    The  Protestants  tesans.    Among  the  latter  was  Mile.  Duth4, 

resorted  to  anna,  headed  by  the  prince  of  Cond&  who  eiyoyed  an  unenviable  celebri^.     His 
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Bcandalons  oondnct  was,  however,  somewhat  the  approach  of  Napoleon,  The  last  defeat  of 
restricted  hy  the  inflaenoe  of  the  dauphiness  the  emperor  at  Waterloo  hrought  him  hack 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  his  love  for  Mme.  dePo-  agun  to  France  in  the  train  of  the  European 
lastron«  On  one  occasion  he  rashly  insulted  his  armies.  Daring  the  first  years  of  the  restora- 
oonsin,  the  duchess  of  Bourhon,  at  the  opera  tion,  he  kept  aloof  from  puhlio  affairs.  He  was, 
hall ;  and  his  duel  with  the  duke,  which  srew  however,  the  head  of  the  ultra-royalist  party, 
out  of  this  circumstance,  seriously  impaired  the  which  so  seriously  interfered  with  the  policy  of 
favor  which  his  affahle  and  courteous  manners  Louis  XYIII.  That  party  at  last  prevailed  hy 
had  gained  for  him.  He  tried  to  make  amends  the  accession  of  the  Yill^le  cabinet,  and  the  in- 
by  distinguishing  himself  at  the  siege  of  Gibral-  fluence  of  Monsieur  became  prominent.  He 
tar,  but  m  vain ;  his  levity  and  inconsistency  succeeded  Louis  XYHL,  Sept.  16, 1824,  under 
had  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  his  popularity,  very  favorableauspices,  his  brother  not  having 
When  the  revolution  broke  out,  faithful  to  tne  been  a  favorite  with  the  nation.  At  first  he 
traditions  of  his  house,  he  became  one  of  its  adopted  some  popular  measuiis;  but  soon  his 
most  uncompromising  enemies.  But  instead  of  government  appeared  to  be  ruled  solely  with  a 
supporting  his  unhappy  brother,  Louis  XYI.,  view  to  the  reSstablishment  of  the  old  regime, 
he  fled  from  Paris  to  Brussels,  then  to  Turin,  A  bill  to  indemnify  the  emigrants  for  their 
where  he  engaged  in  intrigues,  the  consequence  losses  during  the  revolution  was  introduced ; 
of  which  was  to  increase  the  danger  to  which  this  bill,  by  which  the  nation  was  to  assume  a 
his  brother  was  exposed.  On  May  20,  1791,  thousand  millions  of  new  debts,  in  behalf  of 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor  Leopold  those  who  had  actually  borne  arms  against  it, 
at  Mantua,  and  a  few  months  later  was  present  was  adopted,  March  27, 1825.  This  was  a  great 
at  the  conference  of  Pilnitz,  the  only  result  of  triumph  for  the  reactionary  party.  Soon  an- 
whioh  was  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  Uie  revolu-  other  biU  was  passed,  decreemg  the  most  so- 
tionary  spirit  in  France.  He  continued  to  go  vere  penalty  against  what  was  called  sacrilege, 
about  begging  assistance  for  the  royalist  cause ;  In  the  legislative  session  of  1826,  an  attempt 
meanwhile  the  king  was  arraigned  before  the  was  made  to  alter  the  law  of  inheritance,  so  as 
convention,  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed,  to  re^tablish  the  right  of  primogeniture ;  this, 
The  exiled  prince,  who  now  assumed  the  title  however,  failed.  Another  bill,  to  regulate  or 
of  Monsieur,  repured  to  Russia,  where  Catha-  rather  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
rine  H.  presented  him  with  a  magnificently  called  hi  de Justice  et  ^amour^  was  not  more 
ornamented  sword  bearing  this  inscription :  successful.  The  public  discontent  was  further 
^  DonnSe  par  Dieu  pour  le  BoV*  But  this  was  increased  by  the  favor  shown  by  the  government 
a  useless  weapon  to  such  weak  hands.  The  ill-  to  the  Jesuits  who  had  reestablished  themselves 
directed  efforts  of  the  Bourbons  and  their  allies  in  France,  under  the  new  appellation  of  p^es 
having  proved  fruitless  on  the  Bhine,  it  was  de  la  fox.  At  last  the  popular  sentiment  broke 
th^ght  proper  to  give  encouragement  and  a&-  out  during  a  review  of  the  national  guards,  held 
sisAnce  to  the  Yendeans  or  Chouans.  Mon-  April  29,  1827,  by  the  king  himself;  he  was 
sieur  was  consequently  sent,  Aug.  1795,  with  received  by  the  cries  of  ^^  Down  with  the  min- 
English  ships,  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  isters,'*  *^  Down  with  Yilldle."  Greatly  provoked 
Brittany.  Although  supported  by  a  large  num-  by  these  manifestations,  his  haughty  answer  was 
her  of  emigrants  and  some  2,500  English  troops,  that  he  *'  came  to  receive  homage,  not  lessons." 
the  brave  Oharette,  who  was  in  waiting  for  him,  On  the  same  night  a  decree  of  dissolution  was 
having  gathered  nearly  20,000  Yendeans,  and  issued  against  the  national  guards.  A  few  weeks 
engaged  his  word  that  60,000  more  would  rise  later,  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  also  dissolv- 
in  arms  on  the  arrival  of  a  Bourbon,  the  prince  ed,  while  the  royalist  party  was  reinforced  in 
did  not  dare  to  land,  and  his  cowardice  was  the  the  chamber  of  peers  by  the  addition  of  76  new 
signal  of  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  monarchical  members.  At  the  same  time,  the  freedom  of 
party  in  western  France,  the  heroic  peasants  of  the  press  was  entirely  suppressed  by  the  re&i- 
Brittany  and  Yend6e  being  tired  of  giving  their  tablishment  of  the  censorship.  To  divert 
lives  for  princes  by  whom  they  were  deserted,  public  attention,  the  government  resolved  on 
From  this  period  to  1814,  Monsieur  lived  in  assisting  Greece  in  her  war  of  independence, 
obscurity,  residing  mainly  in  England.  On  the  but  the  glory  achieved  by  French  arms  fadled 
fall  of  Napoleon,  he  repaired  to  Paris.  On  to  restore  popularity  to  the  cabinet  ;  and 
April  12, 1814^  he  was  welcomed  there  by  the  Charles  X.  at  last  consented  to  part  with  his 
provisional  government,  headed  by  Talleyrand,  ministers  and  choose  new  counsellors  among 
A  part  of  the  Parisian  population  hailed  his  the  most  liberal  royalists.  The  Martignao  min- 
return,  while  his  afiability  of  manners  and  kind  istry,  formed  Jan.  4, 1828,  was  the  signal  of  a 
words  conciliated  the  good  will  of  many.  The  kind  of  reconciliation  between  the  king  and 
most  popular  saying  reported  of  him  at  the  the  nation.  The  measures  then  adopted  were 
time  was :  "  Friends,  nothing  is  changed  in  hailed  with  delight  by  the  friends  of  constitn- 
France ;  there  is  only  one  Frenchman  more.^*  tional  liberty,  but  created  the  utmost  dissatisfac- 
Notwithstanding  this  favorable  beginning,  11  tion  among  the  court  party.  The  king,  fearing 
months  had  haraly  elapsed  when  Monsieur  was  the  ascendency  of  liberal  principles  and  follow- 
again  compelled  to  leave  France,  after  having  ing  the  suggestions  of  the  ultra  royalists,  dis- 
vainly  tried  to  secure  the  oity  of  Lyons  against  missed  the  Martignao  administration,  and  in- 
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tnutod  Prince  Poltenao  with  the  fbrmsdoQ  immedtatdy  impaired  to  the  palaoe  of  Holyrood, 
of  a  new  cabinet  xbe  prince  was  indeed  the  in  Scotland,  wtaidi  had  been  aa^gned  to  him  as 
tnieat  repreaentatiTe  of  that  old  royaliat  partf  a  residence  hj  the  Ei^jlish  government  In  this 
which  had  "foigotten  and  learned  nothing.*^  His  retreat  he  devoted  hu  tune  to  field  sports,  of 
mere  name  was  considered  as  a  challenge  offered  which  he  was  still  rery  fond,  notwithstanding 
bj  the  king  to  the  nation;  every  one  foresaw  the  his  old  a^  and  to  religions  duties.    After  I 
coming  straggle.  In  vain  the  ffovemment  tried  /ears'  readence,  he  left  Scotland  for  Bohemis, 
to  assoage  public  opinion  hj  the  excitement  of  where  he  lived  anooesmvelj  at  Buschtiersd  and 
military  success.  The  expedition  against  Algiers  the  Hradschin  of  Prague;  ultimatelj  be  re- 
was  undertaken;    that  stronghold  of  piracy  solved  to  retire  to  G0ritz  in  Ulyria.    Hearrired 
was  stormed  on  July  6,  1880.    But  all  to  no  there  in  Oct.  1886 ;  but  soon  died  of  the  chol- 
purpose ;  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation  was  era,  after  a  sickness  of  6  days, 
engrossed  by  home  itfairs.    On  the  opening  of  m.  OBBMAirr. 
the  chambers,  March  8,  the  king  had  made  use       GHABLES  I.,  OHABLXMAam,  or  Chabub 
of  threatening  knguage^  and  to  this  a  m^ority  tex  Obxat  (Ger.  Karl  der  Grom\  emperor  of 
of  221  depudes  answered  by  voting  an  address  the  West  and  king  of  France,  bom  April  2, 742, 
dedarinff  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  min-  died  Jan.  28,  814,  and  buried  at  Aix  la  Gbapelle. 
biry.  The  king  declined  to  receive  the  address,  The  2d  son  of  Pepin,  the  Franldsh  kingdom  r^ 
on  which  the  chambers  were  adjourned,  and  on  verted  to  him  ana  his  brother  Garioman,  on  bk 
Mav  16  they  were  dissolved.     New  elections  father's  demise  in  768.     GarlomandybgSjesn 
took  place,  and  resulted  in  a  stiH  more  powerful  later,  Charles  secured  the  undividedsovereigntj. 
opposition  mi|]ority.    Incensed  at  this,  and  en-  He  now  found  himself  master  of  the  whole  of 
conraged  by  the  triumph  of  the  French  army  Gaul  and  western  Germany ;  his  ambition,  hot- 
in  Algeria,  the  king  resorted  to  a  eaupd^Hat*  ever,  was  unsatisfied,  and  a  succesdon  of  fbrtn- 
Decrees  were  promulgated  to  suppress  entirely  nate  wars  in  Italy.  Spain,  and  Germany,  added 
the  f^reedom  of  the  press ;  to  dissolve  the  newly  largely  to  his   already   extensive  dominion. 
elected,  but  not  yetopened,  chamber  of  deputies,  His  first  conquest  was  that  of  Lombardj.  Ho- 
and  prescribe  an  essential  modification  in  the  tives  of  discontent  and  estrangement  bad  fer 
mode  of  election,  so  as  to  secure  the  triumph  several  years  existed  between  him  and  Desid^ 
of  the  court  party.    These  ordinances  fell  like  rios,  king  of  the  Lombards.    He  had,  before  his 
a  thunderbolt  on  Paris.    ResiBtanoe  was  imme-  acoeasion  to  the  throne,  married  Desiderata,  the 
diately  organized.    Barricades  were  built,  and  daufhter  of  the  latter,  and  had  lecentlj  sent 
defended    by  bodies  of  workmen   firom   the  herback  in  a  scornful  manner  to  her  father. 
suburbs,  and  by  artisans  and  printers,  under  the  Deaderius  himself  had  granted  an  asyhim  to 
command  of  officers  and  young  men  from  the  the  nephews  and  some  of  the  bitterest  enemies 
polytechnic  school    The  insurrection  was  em-  of  Oharles;  at  the  same  time  he  assnmeda  hos- 
phatically  popular,  and  not  confined  to  any  par-  tile  attitude  toward  the  popes  of  Borne,  y^ 
ticular  class.    The   roval   troops,  under  Mar-  Pepin  had  made  fiirm  allies  of  the  OarloTingiaos 
ahal  Marmont,  offerea  but  unwilling   resist-  by  bestowing  upon  them  the  exarchate  of  R^ 
ance,  and  were  driven  from  the  capitiu  in  less  venna.    Oharles,  yielding  to  his  own  anger  and 
than  8  days.  Charies  X.  was  so  little  conscious  to  the  entreaties  of  Pope  Adrian  I,  cro^  the 
of  the  danger  of  his  situation  that  he  remained  Alps  in  778  at  the  head  of  a  powerfnl  armj, 
quietly  at  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud ;  he  learned  besieged  Pavia  for  8  months,  and  took  po^es- 
but  gradually  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  being  to  sion  of  it  only  when  its  defenders  had  b€«n  dis- 
the  last  under  the  impression  that  he  liad  to  abled  by  pestilence  and  fiunine.   Desiderios  vts 
deal  only  with  a  riot.    Butitwaa  a  revolution,  exiled  to  the  monastery  of  Corbie  in  Frfflce. 
and  when  he  attempted  to  avoid  its  consequences  Charles  crowned  himself  with  tiie  ancient  iittf 
it  was  too  late.  He  recaUed  the  fatal  ordinances,  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings;  bat  he  hw 
appointed  a  liberal  ministry,  and  even  abdicated  scarcely  left  Italy  when  AddgTa,  son  of  Deade* 
in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  rius,  supported  by  the  dukes  of  8^1eto,  Frioli, 
the  present  count  of  Chambord,  but   all   in  and  Benevento,  rose  in  arms  agamst  the  con- 
vain;  the  chieft  of  the  revolution  would  not  queror.    The   rebels  were   crashed  at  once, 
accept  such  proposals ;  the  kinff  had  no  altema-  and  Charles,  to  make  the  submis»on  of  Lop- 
tive  but  to  depart.    He  retired  first  to  Trianon,  dardy  more  sure,  appointed  his  dd  son,  FepjO) 
then  to  Raml)Ouillet,  under  the  protection  of  to  reign  over  this  country  (776).    Heanwhue 
bis  guards.  In  the  latter  place,  he  made  some  war  was  actively  prosecuted  against  the  iSazoi^ 
show  of  resistance ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  this  was  the  most  important,  protracted,  m 
10,000  volunteers  from  Paris,  he  gave  it  up  en-  terrific  of  all  those  wag^  by  Charles.   Oo^ 
tirely,  and,  accompanied  by  commissioners  sent  mencing  in  772,  it  terminated  only  in  8^ 
by  tiie  chamber  of  deputies,  he  directed  his  after  a  duration  of  82  years,  with  very  "7* 
course  toward  Cherbourg.    There,  on  Aug.  16,  interruption.    On  his  first  expedition,  Cb«"^«* 
he  embarked  for  EngUind  with  his  flamily  and  a  took  Eresburg,  destroyed  the  venerated  statue 
fisw  faithful  servants,  on  board  of  2  American  known  as  "  Irminsul,"  and  penetrated  ncto- 
ships,  the  Great  Britain  and  the  Charles  Carroll,  riously  as  far  as  the  Weser.    But  the  Saxons 
He  landed  at  Cowes  as  a  private  individnal,  were  far  firom  being  conqnered.    In775Charl« 
under  the  name  of  comte  de  Ponthieu.    He  entered  their  country  again  at  the  head  of  lut 
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warriors,  slanglitered  all  who  offered  redrt-  agauut  Oharles.    The  duke  was  arreated.  aiv 
anoe,  devastated  the  towns  which  were  Bot  riugned  as  a  traitor  before  an  assemblj  of  lords 
prompt  enough  in  their  submissloii,  and  now  at  Xngelheim  in  787.  and  sentence  of  death  passed 
considered  his  power  firmly  established*    Far  npon  him,  which,  nowever,  was  oommnted  by 
from  it;  they  rose  the  following  year,  and,  not^  Oharles  to  imprisonment  in  the  monastery  of 
-withstanding  repeated  defeats,  renewed  thdr  Jumidges,  near  Ronen.    Bavaria  was  now  di- 
resistance  in  777,  bnt  in  vain.    OharWs  power  vided  into  connties  nnder  Frankish  governorB. 
now  seemed  secorely  established.    He  held  a  Charles  aftoward  conquered  several  of  the 
pla&itum  at  Faderborn,  where  many  Saxon  Slavic  tribes  along  the  banks  of  the  Baltic, 
tribes  acknowledged  his  power  and  were  bap-  undertook  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
tized.    Their  intrepid  ohie^  the  hero  who  in-  Avars,  which  lasted  from  794  to  799,  and 
spired  them  with  his  courage  and  love  of  inde-  put  their  country  under  the  adminlBtratioa 
pendencCj  Wittikind.  had  been  obliged  to  take  of  Frankish  counts  and  bishops.    Oharles,  hav- 
rcifuge  with  a  nortnem  prince.     Charles  im-  ing  thus  taken  possession  of  the  north-east  of 
proved  this  interval  of  ^>parent  tranquillity  to  Spain,  the  burger  part  of  Italy^  and  northern 
Isad  his  warriors  against  the  new  caliph  of  Cor-  and  eastern  Germany,  found  himself  at  the  be- 
doya,  Abderrahman.    Croasdng  the  Fyr6n6es  in  fanning  of  the  9th  century  master  of  an  em- 
778,  he  took  Pamplona,  Saragossa,  and  the  ter-  pire  bounded  K.by  the  Baltic  sea,  the  Eyder, 
ritory  as  far  as  the  Ebro ;  but  a  severe  misfor-  the  Gerouui  ocean,  and  the  British  channel ; 
tune  attended  his  return  to  France.    The  rear-  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  the  Ebro,  the 
guard  of  hiB  army,  being  overtaken  in  the  nar-  Mediterranean,  and  the  Yoltumo ;  E.  b^  the 
row  passes  of  Eonoesvalies  by  the  Basques,  the  Save,  the  Hieiss,  and  the  Oder.    Margraviates, 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Franks,  was  destroyed  or  military  marches^  were  established  for  the 
to  the  last  man;  and  among  theyaliant  chiefo  protection  of  the  land  frontiers,  while  fleets 
who  were  slain  was  Boland,  whom  history  were  in  readiness  on  the  sea-shore  to  oppose 
scarcely  notices,  till  his  later  renown  in  the  the  piratical  invasions  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
annals  of  chivalry.   But  the  presence  of  Charles  Northmen.    So  extenave  a  dominion  seemed 
was  reqmred  on  tbe  Elbe ;  the  indomitable  Sax-  fully  to  warrant  a  bdgher  appellation  than  that 
ons  had  revolted  again  under  Wittikind;  thev  of  king;  and  moreover,  tiie  ultimate  aim  of 
ooold  not  endure  the  foreign  yoke,  and,  above  all,  Charles's  conquests  had  been  the  restoration  of 
they  hated  the  attempts  made  to  convert  them  the  western  Roman  empire.    Havingbeen  in- 
to Christianity.    Charles  adopted  against  them  dnced  to  visit  Italy  to  protect  Leo  UL  against 
maasures  of  the  greatest  severity  and  cruelty;  his  rebellious  clergy,  the  Frankish  king  was 
more  than  4,000  prisoners  were  at  one  time  solenmly  and  triumphantiy  crowned  by  the 
fila'aghtered;  many  thousands  of  the  Saxons  were  mteful  pontiff  in  St.  Peter^s  church,  on  the 
tr&nsplanted  with  their  families  into  Frankish  Christmas  day  of  the  800th  year  of  the  Chris- 
oountries;  part  of  Saxony  was  laid  waste,  and  tian  era,    Henoefortii  he  styled  himself  em- 
ev«ry  means  resorted  to  to  crush  the  spirit  of  peror  of  the  West,  and  with  a  yiew  of  reSstab- 
its  unfortunate  inhabitants.    Two  great  oatdes.  hahing  the  ancient  Boman  empire,  he  proposed 
wbiich  took  place  at  Detmold  in  783,  destroyed  to  marry  Irene,  the  Byzantine  empress ;  a  pro- 
their  last  forces,  and  Wittikind,  despairing  of  the  ject  bafQed  by  the  deposition  of  Irene.  This  was 
friti^ure,  surrendered  in  785,  swore  allegiance  to  a  great  era  in  the  middle  ages;  the  Christaan 
Olmarles  at  Attigny-sur-Seine,  and  was  baptized,  kings  of  Spain,  the  Mussidmans  of  Fez,  and  the 
Tbis,  however,  wasfiar from beingthelastof  these  caliph  of  Bagoad,  Haroun  al  Bashid^  sentam- 
bloody  struggles;  the  independence  of  Saxony  bassadors  to  present  homages  and  gifts  to  the 
found  other  champions^  who  more  obscurely,  powerful  western  monarch. — ^However  great  as 
but  not  less  heroically,  undertook  their  patri-  a  warrior  and  the  founder  of  an  empire,  Charies 
otic  task.    The  alternate  succession  of  nsings  deserves  still  more  praise  as  a  lawgiver,  a  oivil- 
and  defeats  went  on  almost  uninterruptedly,  izer,  and  a  patron  of  learning,  science,  and  art 
until  Saxony,  being  completely  exhausted  by  He  endeavored  to  establish  order  and  a  regular 
repeated  losses,  and  bent  down  under  the  des-  administration  amonff  tbe  many  nations  which 
potio  organization  devised  by  Charles,  had  no  his  sword  had  united,  most  of  whidi  were  in 
recourse  but  tosAve  up  her  national  freedom  and  a  barbarous  condition,  totally  different  in  their 
religion.   The  diffusion  of  the  gospel  was  aided  origin,  language,  and  manners,  and  hostile  to 
by  conquest;  the  bishoprics  or  missionary  star  eadi  other.    Great  national  assemblies,  known 
tions  of  Minden,  Halberstadt,  Werden,  Bremen,  as  champi  de  Mai,  were  held  yearly  in  the 
Htlnster,Hildesheim,Osnabrflck,andPaderboni  spring.   (See   Champ   db   Muts.)    Other   as- 
were  the  origin  of  as  many  cities;  and  the  old  semblies  took  place  in  the  antumn,  but  were 
Saxon  nation^ity  was  completely  broken  down,  merely  councils  of  miHtary  and  ecoledastical 
While  this  desperate  struggle  was  still  at  its  lords  whose  advice  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  re- 
beight,  Charles  had  to  bafSe  the  treacherous  de-  ceive,  and  who,  under  his  directions,  prepared 
ngnsof  Tassilo,  theAgUolfingian  dukeof  Bava-  the  bills  and  projects  to  be  submitted  to  the 
ria,  who,  although  a  tributary  of  the  Frankish  national  meeting.    In  addition  to  the  laws  thus 
king,  held  secret  intercourse  with  his  enemieS|  adopted  by  the  nation,  Charles  issued  edicts 
and  attempted  to  unite  the  Saxons,  the  Lombards,  known  as  capitolariee,  in  which  regulations 
the  Saracens^  the  Avars^  and  the  Slavonians  for  the  administration  of  the  empire  as  well  as 
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tbe   managraieiit  of  tbe  emperor's  pfirate  Theee  ladies  and  •omeoChemvere  also  en{,^._ 
propertj  were  enacted.  The  oollection  of  these  in  making  oopies  of  ancient  manuscripts,  whl^ 
capitularies,  a  nnmber  of  which  have  been  pre-  task,  however,  qwdally  devolved  upon  tk 
served,  is  among  the  most  valoable  relics  of  the  monks  of  varions  monasteries.  Charles  gave  eo- 
middle  ages,  and  affords  striking  evidence  of  cooragement  to  this  calling,  paving  largclj  for 
rare  foresight,  wisdom,  and  prudence  in  their  snch  copies,  and  establishing  a  llbnuy  in  his  own 
anihor.     His  empire  forming,  ethnologically,  nalaoeatAixlaChapelle.  He  himself  was  esger 
various  kingdoms,  Charles  placed  at  their  head  in  his  desire  of  knowledge  and  science,  cod- 
his  own  sons  with  the  title  of  kings,  bnt  they  versing  with  the  learned  dming  Lis  leisure 
were  notiiing  more  than  his  lientenantsi  the  hours,  and  having  books  read  to  him  dQring 
supreme   power    being   concentrated   in   his  his  meals.    Dnring  the  night  he  would  fre- 
own  handi^  he  alone  appointing  the  offioera  in-  SS^^J  S^  ^P  ^  Btndy  the  coarse  of  the  stan. 
tmrted  with  the  adimnistration.     His  whole  Throngh  such  diligent  applicadon  he  became  as 
dominion  was  divided  into  a  number  of  counties  much  of  a  sdiolar  as  was  consbtent  with  hispob* 
governed  by  earls  (Orafen)^  and  these  were  lie  duties;  and  some  literary  works  were  doe  to 
placed  under  the  snpNsryision  of  impmal  dele-  his  encouragement,  such  as  a  German  grammar, 
gates^  or  mmi  daminieif  who  4  times  every  and  a  collection  of  the  national  songs  of  SDcient 
year  visited  the  circuits  assigned  to  them,  hold-  Germany.    The  fine  arts  were  far  from  lieiog 
ing  provincial  meetings  and  courts  of  justice,  neglected  by  him;  he  had  the  Gregorian  chant 
receiving  the  accounts  of  the  ooUeotors  of  adopted  in  tiie  churches,  and  brought  angm 
public  money,  and  acjiosting  the  grievances  of  from   Italy,  whose   concerts  he  patroniied 
the  people.    Charles  was  thus  enshled  to  con-  Among  the  many  palaces  constmcted  by  bis 
trol  every  branch  of  administration,  as  well  aa  order,  we  must  mention  those  of  logemeiin, 
the  proceedings  of  the  various  functicHiaries,  who  Nimegoen,  and  Aiz  la  Chapelle.   The  liter  vis 
were  appointed  for  a  term  of  S.  years  only,  a   masterpiece  of  architecture,  having  beea 
His  protection  extended  to  the  clergy,  increasing  ornamented  with  columns  and  sculptum  fng* 
their  wealth  by  a  law  upon  tithes,  their  liber-  ments   brought  from  Italy ;   it  was  a  large 
tv  by  his  respect  for  canonical  elections,  and  and  magnificent  building^  the  spacious  baDs 
their  power  by  oertun  judicial  prerogatives ;  but  and  rooms  of  which  were  decorated  in  a  ^lea- 
st the  same  time  keeping  them  under  his  domin-  did  manner,  and  filled  with  most  elegant  aad 
ion,  submitting  tiiem  to  the  mmi  dominieit  re-  oosUy  furniture.    The  basilica  in  the  same  citr, 
stricting  their  rights  of  asylum,  interfering  with  erected  also  by  Charles,  was  equally  celebrated, 
questions  of  discipline  ana  even  of  dogma,  and  and  became  the  pattern  of  many  chnrchea 
causing  the  monasteries  to  be  reformed  by  Ben-  built  dnring  the  9th  century.    He  moreorer 
edict  of  Aniane.    Trade  and  industry  were  not  encouraged  civil  engineering ;  a  wooden  bridge, 
less  objectsofhisfosteringcare;  he  granted  priv-  600   paces  long,  was  constmcted  at  ¥entz 
ileges  to  merchants,  and  reduced  as  much  as  over  the  Rhine;  and  a  gigantic  canal  was  com- 
possible  the  tolls  to  which  they  were  subjected,  menoed,  but  not  completed,  to  establish  throogb 
He  establiahed  uniformity  of  currency,  had  the  this  river  and  the  Danube  a  water  commimica- 
coinage  executed  in  his  palace,  and  regulated  the  tion  between  the  German  ocean  and  the  Black 
value  of  gold  and  silver  coin.    Beggars  were  sea.    As  a  man,  Charles,  according  to  £gi&- 
not  permitted  to  prowl  about  the  country,  but  hard,  was  of  a  tall  and  commanding  figin« ; 
were  provided  for  by  the  lords  or  communities  either  standing  or  sitting,  he  had  an  air  of 
to  which  they  belonged.     Charles  bestowed  grandeur  and  oignity ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
particnlar  attention  upon  general  instruction  shortness  of  his  neck  and  his  obesity,  he  was 
and  the  revival  of  dassicid  learning.     lUus-  well  proportioned  and  remarkably  active,  witb 
trious  men  were  invited  to  his  court  from  all  a  firm  step  and  manly  appearance^  his  M 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  teom  Italy,  to  voice  alcme  being  not  in  accordance  with  bis 
diffiise  among  his  subjects  various  branches  ox  person.   A  perfect  adept  in  the  useof  weapoiM, 
learning^  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arith-  he  was  also  an  unrivalled  swimmer  and  a  con* 
metic,  astronom V,  history,  theology,  and  medi-  snmmate  hunter.    Although  encouragmg  mag- 
cine.    The  Anglo-Saxon  Alcuin,  a  native  of  nificence  of  attire  among  his  courtiers,  be  vts 
York,  a  man  of  considerable  information,  if  generally  plainly  dressed  giving  preference  to 
not  thorough  learning,  seems  to  have  been  the  the  old  Frankish  style  of  costume.  Uewasfrogai 
leading  spirit  of  this  aggregation  of  teachers ;  and   temperate,  and  evinced  great  seren^ 
he  was  the  originator  of  the  Palatine  school,  a  agunst  drunkards.    He  had  9  more  or  less  legj' 
kind  of  normal  institution,  from  which  men,  timate  wives,  by  whom  he  had  at  least  20  cbud* 
thoroughly  instructed,  were  sent  into  the  prov-  ren.    The  only  son  who  survived  him  was  bis 
inces,  and  constituting  at  the  same  time  an  aca-  suoce8sor,Louis  le  D^bonnaire.    Several  among 
domical  society,  which  consisted  of  the  emperor  his  many  daughters  led  a  dissolute  life  and  (^o^ 
himself,  several  members  of  his  family,  mostiy  ed  great  scandal,  which  tiieir  father  and  aft^ 
females,  and   the  most  distinguished  oi  his  wanl  their  brother  were  unable  to  suppress.  W 
courtiers.     The  academicians  assumed  names  awe  with  which  Charies  inspired  his  ^p^*^ 
borrowed  from  antiquity ;  Charles  himself  was  luries  increased  as  time  rolled  on;  his  historical 
styled  David,  while  2  of  his  daughters,  Gisdle  deeds,  amplified  and  adorned  by  poetry,  pov^ 
and  Bothruda,  were  called  Delia  and  Colnmba.  fully  seixed  upon  the  popular  ims^nadon ;  m 
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the-  gretA  emperor  and  bis  12  lesendary  peers  Grauen  Kalendarium  und  OsUrUrfel  (Berlin, 
became  the  heroes  of  innumerable  chivalrio  1858).  Among  the  more  popular  works  upon 
romanoes,  which  were  recited  or  song  everj  thu  monarch  may  be  mentioned  the  **  History 
where,  and  the  collection  of  which  is  now  of  Oharlemame,''  hj  G.  P.  R.  James  (1832). 
styled  the  **  OarloTingian  Oyde."  His  name  OHARLEB  thb  Fat,  or  le  Qros,  the  last  em- 
has  also  won  a  halo  of  sanctity,  the  anti-pope  peror  of  the  Carloyingian  dynasty,  born  about 
*  Pascal  HI.  having  canonized  him  in  1165,  and  882,  died  in  888.  He  was  the  8d  son  of  Louis 
Louis  XL  having  ordered  his  anniversary  to  be  the  Germanic,  and  received  the  kingdom  of 
celebrated  on  Jan.  28.  The  origin  of  many  Bwabia  for  his  portion  of  his  father^s  possessions, 
pious  or  learned  institutions  has  been  ascribed  After  the  death  of  his  oldest  brother,  Oarloman 
to  him ;  and  fiction  and  truth  are  so  much  of  Bavaria,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  imperial 
blended  in  his  history  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis-  dignity  and  in  the  possession  of  Italy  (881),  and 
entangle  the  one  from  the  other.  But,  how-  afS^r  that  of  his  younger  brother,  Louis  of  Saz- 
ever  this  may  be,  Charlemagne  takes  his  rank  ony  (Jan.  20,  882),  he  became  king  of  all  Ger- 
among  those  extraordinary  men  who.  from  time  many.  On  the  death  of  Oarloman  of  France  in 
to  time,  i^>pear  to  change  the  face  oi  the  world  884,  Oharies  the  Fat  united  France  under  his 
and  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  destinies  of  sceptre  with  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  vast 
mankind. — The  literary  works  attributed  to  empire  of  Oharlemagne  was  thus  again  vested 
Charlemagne  are:  1,  his  ^* Capitularies "  (first  in  one  and  the  same  sovereign.  He  proved, 
collected  by  Ans^s^  abbot  of  St.  Wandrille,  however,  utterly  unworthy  of  this  exalted  posi- 
bestedition  that  of  £tienneBaln£e,  Paris,  1677,  tion.  '^Charles  the  Fat  upon  the  throne  of 
2  vols,  folio) ;  2,  *^  Letters  ^'  contained  in  tbe  Charles  the  Great,"  says  a  German  historian, 
collection  of  De  Bouquet ;  8,  a  ^'  Grammar,"  of  '^  was  a  caricature  of  weakness  and  contempt : 
which  fragments  are  to  be  found  in  the  Poly-  this  master  of  nations,  harassed,  humiliatea 
graphia  of  Trithemius ;  4,  his  '*  Testament,"  by  every  foreign  and  internal  enemy,  a  passive 
contained  in  BonchePs  BibliothSque  du  droit  tool  in  the  hand  of  his  minister,  an  inactive 
Franfioig^touL  iii.,  printed  at  Paris,  1667,  folio ;  spectator  of  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  was 
5,  some  Latin  poems,  such  as  the '^Epitaph  of  covered  with  domestic  as  well  as  public 
Pope  Adrian,"  and  the  "  Song  of  Roland ;"  6,  disgrace."  Jffis  incapacity  and  cowardice 
the  Caroline  books. — ^The  cathedral  of  Aix  la  soon  became  manifest.  The  city  of  Paris 
Chapelle  stands  on  the  site  where  Charlemagne  being  b^eged  by  the  Northmen,  he  march- 
had  erected  a  chapel,  which  he  designed  as  his  ed  against  them  witi^  a  large  army  from  Ger- 
burial-plaoe.  The  chapel  was  destroyed  by  the  many;  but  instead  of  fighting  the  enemy, 
Normans,  and  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  by  he  offered  them  large  sums  of  money  and  the 
Otho  III.  toward  the  close  of  tne  10th  century,  pillage  of  Burgundy  to  obtain  their  retreat 
The  position  of  the  tomb,  in  which  once  repos-  This  shameftd  conduct  rdsed  general  indigna- 
ed  the  remains  of  Charlemagne,  is  marked  by  a  tion ;  the  Bavarians,  Saxons,  Thuringians,  and 
slab  of  marble  under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  finidly  the  Alemanni,  deserted  him  and  deposed 
inscribed  with  the  words  Carolo  Magno.  When  him  solemnly  in  an  assembly  at  Trebur  in  887. 
the  vault  was  opened,  the  body  of  Charlemagne  He  had  already  been  disowned  by  the  French, 
was  fbund  seated  on  his  throne,  dothed  in  the  He  died  the  next  year,  poor  and  forsaken,  in  a 
impetrial  robes.  These  relics  are  now  deposited  cloister  near  Constance.  He  was  noted  for  his 
in  Vienna,  excepting  the  throne,  which  alone  inordinate  love  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
remains  in  the  cathedral  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  and  this  as  well  as  his  natural  corpulency  gave 
Among  tibe  books  which  treat  of  Charlemagne  him  the  surname  of  **the  Fat." 
we  DOiay  refer  to  the  great  biography  of  his  CHARLES  lY.,  emperor  of  Germany,  the 
contemporary,  Eginhard,  Vita  Caroli  Magnif  in  son  of  John,  kii^  of  Bohemia,  who  fell  in 
Duchesne's  Rerum  Francwrum  Soriptorei  (the  the  last  battle  of  Or6cy,  born  in  Prsgue,  May 
best  edition  is  that  by  Pertz,  in  the  Jfcmum^ta  18,  1316,  died  Nov.  29,  1878.  Several  years 
GertnanuB  Hutoriea.  2  vols.,  also  by  Ideler,  before  tiie  death  of  Louis  of  Bavaria^  the 
Hamburg,  1889,  2  vols. :  an  excellent  German  emperor  being  under  excommunication  of  the 
translation  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1850) ;  Mona-  pope,  the  king  of  Bohemia  had  been  chosen 
chas  Sagallensis,  De  Oettu  Garoli  Magni,  librl  in  his  stead.  But  Louis,  partly  by  the  great 
ii. ;  Donatus  Acciaiolns,  De  Vita  Caroli  Magni  superiority  of  his  talents,  partly  by  the  sup- 
Commentariis ;  Leolero  delaBrudre,  Histdre  port  given  to  him  by  tne  princes  of  the 
du  rigne  de  Charlemagne ;  B.  Haur^n,  Char-  empire,  who  were  especially  jealous  of  the 
lemagne  et  ea  cour;  Strnve's  Return  Germanic  pa{Nd  power,  and  had  within  10  years  adopted 
earum  Scriptoree^  tom.  i. ;  Dippold's  Zeben  at  the  diet  of  Reuse  the  most  energetic  meas- 
Kaieer  KarVs  dee  Groeeen  (Tubingen,  1810) ;  ures  against  tiie  claims  of  the  holy  see,  easily 
Gaillard's  ffistoire  de  Charlemagne  (2d  edition,  conquered  the  blind  Bohemian,  who  threw  him- 
Paris,  1819, 4  vols.) ;  Lorenz,  ICarVe dee  Groeeen  self  thenceforth  almost  entirely  into  the  hands 
PrvoaU  und  Hofleben^  in  Raumer's  J?w^m«;AM  of  the  pope  and  of  the  French  king.  He  was 
Tatckenbuch  ^1832);  Capefigue^s  Oharlemagne  of  the  family  of  Luxemburg,  and  so  allied  to 
(2  vols.  Pans,  1840) ;  SporschU^s  Karl  der  the  royal  house  of  France ;  and  consequently 
Chroeu  (Darmstadt,  1845).  Dr.  F.  Piper  has  re-  he  caused  his  son,  who  was  a  man  of  some 
oently  edited  from  the  original  MS.  Karl  dee  considerable  ability,  though  of  a  cold,  politiO| 
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fiiwiiliig,  tnd  treftcherons  dunxwitioD^  to  be  the  HMpsbarff  ana j  <m  hSs  side  by  giraig  bis 
ednoat^  in  that  kingdom,  and  to  be  brought  daughter  Oatharine  in  marriage  to  Rodol^  the 
up  as  mndi  as  possible  a  Frenchman.    So  far  son  of  Albert  the  Lame;  and  with  equal  skill 
as  his   interests  led   him   in  that  direction,  dissolved  the  WitteUiach  confederacy  bj  wed- 
Oharles  of  Luxerobarg,  as  he  was  called,  was  ding  Anna,  the  daodbter  of  the  connt  pal^ine 
willing  to  be  German,  French,   or  for  that  Ropert,  by  ceding  Brandenbnig  to  Louis  the 
matter,  English.    Nevertheless,  he  hod  not  the  Elder,  and  declaring  Waldemar,  whom  he  had  * 
alightest  idea  of  sacrificing  his  own  life  or  that  himself  invested  with  the  electorate,  an  im- 
of  his  people  in  behalf  of  a  kin^  who  would  poster.    Lonis  the  Eldco*,  with  equal  perfidy, 
neTcr  adequately  reward  his  services.    There-  sacrificed  GOnther,  who  was  8h<Hrtly  afterwanl, 
fore,  so  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  English  archery  in  1S47,  poisoned  by  one  ci  the  emisRaries  of 
had  in  fact  won  the  day,  and  that  the  English  Charles.    Thoee  who  surrounded  the  deathbed 
king  was  pressing  the  broken  troops  of  France  of  Gtlnther  in  his  last  moments  ejlorted  from 
ao  hard  as  showed  that  there  would  be  no  second  him  an  abdication,  for  which  tiiey  were  mnni- 
battle,  by  which  to  redeem  a  victory  already  fioently  paid  bv  Ghtfles.    He  now  stood  alone 
lost,  Charles  of  Luxemburg  took  himself  off  at  the  head  of  the  house  of  Luzembnig:    He 
the  field,  and  left  his  gallant  father  and  a  hand*  dissolved  the  aUiance  between  the  pope  and 
fttl  of  brave  countrymen  to  die,  the  former  be-  France,  and  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  quit 
cause  he  would  not  outlive  his  honor,  the  latter  Avignon,  and  to  cast  himself  again  up<m  the 
because  they  would  not  survive  Uieir  king,  protection  of  the  German  empire.    H&i  views 
By  this  event,  Charles  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  regard  to  Italy  did  not  extend  to  reattadk- 
of  Bohemia,  and  having  been  chosen  emperor  ing  it  to  the  empire,  but  only  to  procaring  the 
by  5  electors  (July  19, 1846),  hoped  to  succeed  oeremony  of  his  ooronation  at  Rome.    Soooeed- 
without  opposition,  when  Louis  died,  a  little  Ing  also  in  this,  he  visited  Rome  in  a  private 
more  than  a  year  afterward.    The  electors  of  capacity ;  took  no  heed  of  the  Italian  faoOooo^ 
Brandenburg   and  the   Palatinate,  the  arch-  except  to  foment  discords  between  them ;  be- 
bishop  of  Mentz,  and  the  duke  of  Saxe-Lauen-  trayed  Rienzi,  who  trusted  himself  coofideotly 
burff,  assembled  at   Lahnstein.   declared  the  in  his  jpower,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  the 
choice  which  had  fallen  upon  Charles  IV.  void,  pope;  nattered  Petrarch,  who  implored  him,  as 
and  proceeded  to  elect  in  his  place  Edward  III.  Dante  had  previously  implored  Heniy  ViL,  to 
of  England,   the   conqueror   of  Cr^cy,    and  restore  Italy  to  the  empire,  with  fiur  and  fislse 
brother-in-law  of  the  late  emperor.    Bat  the  words;  and,  in  a  word,  by  his  condiict  ao  dia- 
iUiglish  parliament  obliged  him  to  decline  the  gcuted  the  Ghibellines,  who  had  hoped  by  his 
proffered  dignity.    Equally  fruitless  was  their  means  to  strengthen  their  party,  that  Aey  set 
election  of  Frederic  the  Severe,  landgrave  of  fire  to  the  house  which  he  inhabited  at  PlBa^ 
Meissen,  who  likewise  refused  the  crown.  Twice  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.    At 
^sappointed,  they  now  elected  GOnther  von  Rome  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  dis- 
Bchwarzbnrg,  a  knight  distinguished  by  his  tinction  by  the  papal  legate,  and  on  tiia  day 
feats  of  arms,  in  whose  favor  they  gained  over  after  the  coronation  (1865)  withdrew  from  tiie 
the  Poles,  those  ancient  enemies  of  the  house  city,  in  obedience  to  secret  orders  reo^ved  from 
of  Luxemburg;  and  for  a  time  the  prospects  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  being  prodaim- 
Charles  seem^  to  be  at  the  lowest    He  set  ed  temporal  sovereign.    Ten  years  later,  bii 
himself  however,  to  accomplish  by  underhand  policy  was  completely  rewarded  by  hia  SDOoesB 
intrigue  the  same  ends  in  secret  which  the  fail-  in  detadiing  Pope  Urban  Y.,  the  socceosor  of 
nre  of  the  Hohenstauffen,  of  lus  grandfather  Clement,  from  the  French  alliance.    Two  yean 
Henry,  and  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  clearly  proved  later,  again,  when  that  prelate  reentered  Roms^ 
to  him  the  impossibility  of  effecting  by  open  he  was  visited  by  Charles,  whom  he  met  at 
violence.    He  was  the  first  of  the  emperors  Viterbo,  and  to  whom  he  vouchsafed  the  bonor 
who  introduced  that  foreign    policy  against  of  conducting  him  to  6t.  Peter^s,  leading  the 
which  his  predecessors  on  the  throne  had  so  horse  he  rode  by  the  bridle  as  he  walked  at  its 
manfully  but  unsuccessfully  striven.   The  Haps-  side.    Next  he  applied  himsdf  to  the  reintegra- 
burgs  had  made  some  weak  attempts  of  a  simi-  tion  of  the  empire,  by  getting  the  whole  control 
lar  nature,  but  it  was  not  until  this  reign  that  and  constitution  of  the  electoral  college  into 
modem  policy  took  deep  root  in  Germany,  the  power  of  himself  and  of  the  Idtnre  em- 
He  empoisoned  German  policy  with  every  hypo-  perors    de  /aeto;   and  this  he  in  a  great 
oritical  art,  by  the  practice  of  courtly  treachery  measure  accompli^ed  by  the  promulgation  of 
and  secret  murder,  in  which  he  had  become  an  the  celebrated  golden  bull  at  the  diet  of  Ku- 
adept  in  France.  Primogeniture,  first  introduced  remberg  in  1856,  which  oontinned  to  be  a  fun- 
hr  him  into  his  family,  passed  into  that  of  the  damental  law  of  Giennany  until  the  disaolotioB 
Hapsburgs,  and  at  all  events  promoted  the  dis-  of  the  empure.    This  was  the  most  important 
memberment  of  the  empire,  whose  external  achievement  of  his  reign.    At  a  later  day,  the 
power  was  thereby  increased,  notwithstanding  corruptions  and  feuds  which  he  had  diflVised 
the  moral  paralysis  of  its  effect    He  craftily  and  encouraged  broke  out  on  all  sides  through^ 
entered  at  this  juncture  into  negotiation  with  out  the  empire ;  the  league  of  the  cities  were  at 
Edward,  to  whom  he  proved  the  necesdty  of  war  with  the  nobles;  the  country  was  devastated 
an  alliance  between  them  against  France ;  drew  bybandaofrobberB,andallaeemedoatheverge 
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of  obaos;  bnt  it  was  not  his  polioy,  bsse  and  of  Spain«  His  father  "was  son  of  the  emperor 
crooked  as  that  had  been,  which  created  the  Maximilian,  and  the  beautifnl  Mary,  daughter  of 
distnrbanoes,  bnt  the  general  ferment  of  the  Oharles  the  Bold  and  Isabella  of  BonrlK>n.  Bj 
uniTersal  mind  of  the  people,  which  was  the  death  ofhis  father  Philip,  he  became  in  1606, 
every  where,  bnt  especially  in  Qermany,  when  only  6  years  old,  heir  presumptive  to  ^e 
beginning  to  seethe  ana  boil  with  new  ideas  entire  possessions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in 
of  political  and  eodesiastioal  reform,  and  Germany,  in  riffht  of  his  paternal  grandfather, 
which  would  not  be  settled  untQ  after  many  a  Maximilian,  and  to  the  splendid  sovereignty,  or 
year  of  turbulence,  commotion,  and  war.  By  dukedom,  as  it  was  called,  of  Burgundy,  i^r- 
his  diplomacy  be  raised  not  only  the  power  of  ward  the  Spamsh  Netherlands,  in  right  of  his 
his  own  family  but  that  of  the  empire,  and  paternal  grandmother,  Mary.  By  the  death  of 
tJius  succeeded  by  intrigne  and  cunning  where  f*erdinand  the  Oatbolic,  his  maternal  grand- 
the  Hohenstauffen  wi&  all  their  valor  and  &ther,  in  1516,  he  inherited  the  kingdom  of 
magnanimity  had  fSaJled.  Hb  domestic  and  Spain,  now  one  and  undivided,  the  kingdom  of 
internal  policy  was,  it  must  be  admitte^  if apleus,  and  all  the  boundless  empire  of  Spain  in 
wise,  liberal,  and  beneficial  He  bestowed  America^  beyond  the  western  ocean.  It  was  his 
new  codes  of  laws,  in  the  main  just  and  ad<  boast  that  the  sun  never  set  on  his  dominions ; 
vantageoua,  on  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  SUesia.  he  bore  2  globes  on  his  escutcheon,  and  on  hii 
He  conferred  privileges  on  the  aristocracy  coin  2  pillara,  those  of  Hercules,  the  boundaries 
and  on  the  cities,  encouraged  agriculture  and  of  the  old  world,  with  the  motto  Flm  uUra^ 
mining  promoted  internal  navigation,  intro-  or  "more  beyond.''  He  was,  on  his  arrival  at 
duced  German  artificers  into  Bohemia,  converted  the  age  of  numhood,  the  mightiest,  tiie  wealth- 
the  whole  of  that  country  into  a  smiling  garden,  iest,  in  every  respect  the  most  powerful  prince 
beautified  the  capital  with  fine  public  edifices  in  the  world.  In  extent  of  territories,  in  num- 
and  stately  buildings,  patronized  learning  and  her  and  quality  of  populations,  whence  to  draw 
the  fine  arts,  founded  universities,  and  generally  unlimited  supplies  of  tiie  best  soldiers  in  Europe^ 
promoted  the  |>rogres3  of  education  and  the  in  revenues,  and  treasures  of  gold  and  sUver, 
well-being  of  his  people.  Altogether,  he  was  in  maritime  resources  and  abilities,  no  one 
a  strange  anomaly,  ^a  man,  and  especially  as  could  so  much  as  aspire  to  compete  with  him. 
a  politician,  he  must  be  pronounced  odioas ;  yet  He  was  educated  in  the  Netherlands,  under 
as  a  ruler  he  is  not  without  claims  to  considera-  the  care  of  William  Croy,  lord  of  Chi^vrea,  who 
tion  and  even  to  respect.  **  Oharles,"  says  Men«  had  him  Uioroughly  instructed  in  military  exer- 
sel,  whose  account  of  his  reign  is  singularly  cises,  in  history,  and  in  those  business  habits 
able  and  discriminating,  "  was  named — fedsely,  which  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  lUffiiirs  of 
for  he  did  more  for  the  empire  than  any  em-  state;  he  brought  him  up  stem,  cold,  regular  in 
peror  since  the  Hohenstauffen — the  stepfather  his  life,  grave,  formal,  and  dignified  in  his  man- 
of  the  empire,  but  the  father  of  Bohemia.  His  ners ;  but  he  znade  him  solely  and  entirely  a  Grer^ 
person  discovered  his  Bohemian  descent,  his  man,  and  this  was  a  disadvantage*  to  him  in  his 
resemblance  to  his  mother  being  stronger  than  after  life,  as  he  never  gained  the  sympathies  of 
to  his  father.  He  was  diminutive  in  stature,  his  Spanish  subjects.  From  the  moment  of  his 
but  thick-set  carried  his  head  ill  and  drooping  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  Charles  had 
forward,  had  high  cheek  bones  and  coal-blaclE  set  his  ambition  on  the  imperial  crown,  which 
hair.  His  Slavic  appearance  curiously  con-  had  been  so  long  the  property  of  his  grand- 
trasted  with  his  sumptuous  attire,  for  he  seldom  father  Maximilian,  but  he  had  at  the  same 
laid  aside  the  imperial  crown  and  mantle,  and  time  the  ability  to  perceive,  that  to  pretend  to 
his  French  manners  and  education.  He  spoke  the  succession  at  this  time  would  be  to  array 
6  languages,  and  was  deeply  versed  in  all  the  '  against  himself  the  jealousy  of  all  the  other  po- 
leaming  of  his  time.  Part  of  his  biography  tentatesof  Europe,  and  the  prudence  to  avoid  a 
written  by  himself  is  still  extant.  He  also  drew  premature  disclosure  of  his  object.  His  motto 
out  the  plan  for  the  new  part  of  the  cities  of  was  nandum  (not  yet),  but  he  nevertheless 
Prague  and  Breslau."  He  bequeathed  the  king-  awaited  his  time  only,  and  made  the  surer  of  his 
doms  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia  to  his  eldest  son,  object  by  his  seeming  neglect  of  it.  In  the  mean 
Wenceslaus;  to  Si^smund,  the  2d,  the  eleoto-  time,  Martin  Luther  had  shaken  the  church  to 
rate  of  Brandenburg ;  and  to  the  8d,  Lusatia.  its  base.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian,  Frederic 
Among  the  works  referring  to  Oharles  lY.  mav  of  Saxony,  the  friend  and  protector  of'  the  bold 
be  mentioned  Pehsel's  OdehichU  Kaiur  KarVg  reformer,  became  regent  of  the  empire.  When 
/r.  (Prague,  l'r80-'62),  and D0nnige's(7»eAicAttf  the  imperial  election  came  on,  Francis  L  of 
d$$  DeuUchen  Kaitertkunu  im  14  Jahrhwndtrt  France,  who  was  the  most  dangerous  competitor 
(Berlin,  1841).  of  Oharles,  was  reacted  on  tiie  ground  of  his 
OHARLES  Y.,  emperor  of  Gennany,  and  not  being  a  Grerman,  though  it  was  believed  at 
king  of  Spun  under  the  title  of  Oharles  I.,  the  time  that  his  partisans  were  induced  by  gold- 
bom  in  Ghent,  Feb.  24^  1500,  died  at  the  mo-  en  arguments  to  desert  his  cause.  Henry  YHL 
nastery  of  Yuste,  near  Plasencia  in  Fstrema-  had,  it  appears,  for  a  short  time,  entertained  a 
dura,  Spain,  Sept  fll,  1568.  He  was  son  of  hope  of  attaining  the  imperial  dignity ;  but  sO 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  soon  as  he  was  assured  that  he  was  too  late  in 
Joanna^  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  field,  he  directed  the  whole  weight  of  his  in- 
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flaenoe  to  be  Uirown  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  able,im^  anewlnvanonof  SolymanthelCagnifi- 
the  Spanish  monarch.    Gharles  was  eventually  cent^  who  thou^t  to  profit  by  the  diaeenaiona  of 
elected  emperor,  June  88, 1519,  and  taking  leave  Germany,  and  place  himself  on  the  throne  of 
of  his  Spanish  subjects^  whom  he  disliked,  and  the  western,  as  he  already  poeseased  lliat  of 
with  whom  he  was  not  popular,  proceeded  to  the  eastern  empire,  produced  a  fresh  oMsaiion 
Worms,  where  a  great  diet  was  convoked  of  all  of  strife.    Scarce  had  that  war,  however,  dosed 
the  estates  and  princee  of  the  empire,  to  receive  by  a  temporary  and  uncertain  peace,  before  the 
the  emperor,  regulate  the  afiSurs  of  the  empire,  internal  diBsensions  and  commotions   reoom* 
and  decide  the  Lutheran   controversy.    The  menced.    Zwingli  was  killed  at  Albis,  when 
last  was  really  the  great  and  determining  ques-  his  party  sufferod  a  total  defeat ;  Geneva  em- 
tion  of  the  day.    But  Charles  lacked  the  fore-  braced  the  doctrines  of  Calvin;  terrible  «Hn- 
sight  to  discover  its  paramount  importance.   In  motions  followed,  the  contentions  of  the  Hanae 
view  of  the  pretensions  of  hb  rival  Francis,  and  towns  after  the  dissolution  of  the  union  of  Swe- 
his  military  preparations  against  Italy,  it  ap-  den,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  being  superadded 
peared  to  the  emperor  to  be  of  all  things  the  to  the  persecution  of  the  Anabaptists  in  the 
most  essential  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to   tbeir   insurrection  and 
Crerman   empire,  free   fh>m  dissension.    The  ultimate  suppression  in  M&nstor.    Hie  oouncQ 
efforts  of  Charles  were  necessarily  directed  by  of  Trent,  the  death  of  Luther,  and  the  war  le- 
the  course  of  evente  to  the  repression  of  the  suiting  firom  the  confederation  of  the  Bmalkald 
attempts  of  Francis  I.  against  Italy ;  and  he  princes,  followed  in  quick  succession ;  and  then, 
had   need   of  all  his   power  and  ability  to  France  being  humbled  in  new  wars,  England  to 
^ect  that  end,  and  to  prevent  or  frustrate  a  certain  degree  gained  over,  and  the   sultan 
the  constant  and  formidable  coalitions  which  pacified  by  Sie  cession  of  part  of  Hungary,  the 
were  made  against  him,  so  often  as  he  ap-  pope  and  the  emperor  turned  their  uniteidfofoea, 
peered  to  be  gaining  any  decisive  advantage  aided  by  the  new  Spanish  order  oftheJeauitB,  to 
over  his  impetuous  and  impulsive  rival.    Thus,  the  suppresrion  of  tne  heresy.  All  was,  however, 
after  the  tremendous  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which,  ineffectual    The  warfitfe  was  condu<^ed  on  the 
by  the  consummate  generalship  of  Charles  of  Protestent  side  chiefly  by  Maurice  of  Saxony  and 
Bourbon,  the  arms  of  the  empire  triumphed  Albert  v<hi  Culmbach,  sumamed  '^the  Wild.^ 
over  those  of  France,  while  Francis  himself  At  length,  a  furious  battle  at  Sieverdianaen  be- 
was  made  prisoner  on  the  field,  he  was  reduced  tween  Maurice  and  Albert,  the  latter  being  now 
to  the  necessity  of  making  peace  and  releasing  underthebanof  the  empire,  and  acting  asamere 
his^  captive  on  conditions,  to  the  observance  of  depredator,  opposed  to  all  his  ancient  oomndes 
which  the  latter  swore  on  the  Gospels  previous  in  arms,  brought  the  contest  to  a  dose  &r 
to  his  liberation,  but  which,  so  soon  as  he  was  a  while,  by  means  of  a  religious  peace,  eondB- 
f^ee,  he  repudiated,  bv  the  union  of  the  pope,  ded  at  Augsburg  in  1555,  and  known  as  the 
thekingof  England,  the  French,  the  Venetians,  false  peace  of  Augsburg.— Oharles  now  de- 
and  all  the  Italian  princes.    A  second  time,  termined  to  fulfil  his  long  cherished  purpose  of 
when  the  French  again  invaded  Italy  and  were  abdicating  his  numerous  crowns,  and  giving  the 
again  defeated,  near  Pavia,  the  emperor  again  succession  to  his  son  Philip,  to  whom  he  would 
consented  to  a  peace,  which  ii  known  as  the  also  have  resigned  the  empire  had  not  the  ^Moa- 
**  ladies'  peace,"  having  been  negotiated  by  the  ish  education  of  that  prince,  and  his  gloomy  and 
mother  of  Francis  and  the  aunt  of  Charles,  bigoted  character,  inspired  the  Germane  with 
Margaret,  the  princess  regent  of  the  Nether-  an  avermon  as  unconquerable  as  that  with  whidi 
lands.     Shortly  after  this  reconciliation,  the  he  regarded  them.    At  Brussels,  Oct.  25,  1555, 
war  of  the  peasants  and  the  nobility  being  sup-  in  a  splendid  assembly  and  with  a  pcanpoos 
pressed,  and  the  moderate  councils  and  doctrines  ceremonial,  he  surrenaered  all  his  territorisB 
of  Luther  continuing  to  prevail,  the  Catholic  and  authority  in  the  Netherlands  to  his  son; 
princes  entered  into  a  closer  league  of  interest  and  in  the  succeeding  month  of  January  (ae- 
with  the  emperor  at  the  diet  of  Spire,  and  en-  cording  to  the  chief  authorities),  the  transf^  of 
deavored  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the  the  crowns  of  ^ain,  wi^  all  the  territories  de- 
new  doctrines  by  a  decree  that  the  church  pending  on  them,  lx>th  in  the  old  and  in  the 
should  renuiin  in  ttatu  quo  until  the  convoca*  new  world,  was  accomplished  in  a  quiet  maih 
tion  of  a  council    This  step  led  to  the  celebra-  ner.    He  retired  soon  idter  to  the  Hieronymita 
ted  protest  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  whence  monastery  of  Yuste,  in  Spain,  where  be  passed 
the  name  of  Protestants,  April  19, 1529.    The  tlie  remaining  years  Oi  his  life.     Not  ainoa 
necessity  of  concentrating  his  forces  against  the  Diocletian  had  there  been  a  similar  instance  of 
Turks,  who  were  besieging  Vienna  and  had  laid  an  imperial  abdication,  and  the  philosophicil 
waste  all  the  country  as  far  as  Ratisbon,  added  to  and  religious  solitude  of  Charles  becune  a 
the  admitted  impossibility  of  crushing  the  Lu-  favorite  theme  of  romantic  historians.      Tbe 
theran  party,  except  by  open  recourse  to  arms,  fascinating  but  fanciful  sketoh  of  Strada  had 
led  Charles,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  been  imitated  by  authors  of  every  country, 
pope,  to  limit  his  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  dis-  prior  to  the  recent  discovery  of  the  originsl 
sensions  among  the  princes.    But  on  the  retreat  letters  of  the  emperor  and  his  household.    By 
of  the  Turks,  the  subject  was  again  taken  up  at  these  it  is  proved  that,  far  from  being  immersed 
Augsburg,  when  a  religious  war  appeared  inevit^  in  profound  and  pious  contemplation,  he  was 
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never  more  intently  oocnpied  with  the  oonrse  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  admittance  into 
of  contemporary  anairs ;  that  instead  of  attain-  Germany ;  and  by  falfflfying  the  German  Ian- 
ing  to  generosity  of  sentiment  or  loftiness  of  gnage,  dress,  and  manners.  The  religions  dis- 
thought,  he  increased  only  in  severity  and  in-  pates  and  petty  egotism  of  several  estates  of 
tolerance,  and  bitterly  regretted  that  he  should  the  empire  had  utterly  stifled  every  sentiiftdnt 
have  allowed  the  escape  of  Luther ;  and  that  of  patriotism,  and  not  a  dissentient  voice  was 
instead  of  triumphing  over  an  appetite  which  raised  against  the  will  of  Charles  Y.,  which  be- 
had  always  been  ungovernable,  he  shocked  his  stowed  the  Netherlands,  one  of  the  nnest  prov- 
physician  by  the  immense  supplies  of  partridges,  inces  of  Germany,  upon  Spain,  the  division  and 
capons,  sirups,  pies,  sausages,  omelettes,  and  consequent  weakening  of  the  powerful  house  of 
flagons  of  wine,  which  were  constantiy  ordered  Hapsburg  being  regf^ed  by  the  princes  with 
for  his  table.  Politics  and  castrooomy  were  delight"  By  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of 
the  subjects  of  almost  every  letter  which  pro-  King  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  he  had  one  son, 
ceeded  from  the  imperial  hermitage.  Though  the  niture  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  2  daughters, 
he  had  a  passion  for  horology,  there  is  no  evi-  He  was  succeeaed  as  emperor  by  his  brother 
deuce,  according  to  Mr.  Prescott,  timt  he  ever  Ferdinand  I. — Among  the  works  treating  spe- 
made  the  philosophical  reflection  concerning  cially  of  Charles  Y.  the  most  important  are  An* 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  produce  uni-  tonio  de  Yera^s  Vida  y  heehoi  de  Carlos  V. ; 
formity  of  faith  among  men,  since  he  could  not  Prudencio  de  Sandoval^s  Eistoria  de  la  vida  y 
make  any  two  of  his  timepieces  agree.  He  heehos  del  emperador  Oarht  V, ;  Robertson's 
suffered  severely  from  the  gout,  and,  among  '^History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
other  eccentricities,  is  said  to  nave  had  his  own  Y.''  (London,  1769 ;  German  translation  by  Mit- 
fiineral  obsequies  performed  in  the  chapel  of  telstedt  with  comments  by  Remer^runswick, 
the  monastery  a  short  time  before  he  was  at-  1795) ;  Lanz's  Correep&ndeM  dee  Kaieere  Karl 
tacked  by  the  malignant  fever  which  caused  his  F.  (Leipsio,  1844-'46) ;  and  CharWs  instructions 
death.  Menzel  has  sununed  up  his  character  in  to  his  son  Philip  II.,  translated  into  French  by 
the  following  sentences,  which  may  be  deemed  Teissier  (the  Hague,  1700).  The  MS.  of  a  de- 
impartial,  although  perhaps  not  enough  allow-  scription  of  the  capture  of  Tunis,  in  the  hand- 
ance  is  made  for  honest  religions  scruples,  from  writing  of  Charles,  dated  Tunis,  July  28, 1585, 
which  it  is  hardly  just  to  assume  that  Charles  and  addressed  by  him  to  his  sister  Ikury,  regent 
was  wholly  free,  and  for  natural  predilections  of  the  Netherlands,  has  been  discovered  by  M. 
in  favor  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  Gradiard,  keeper  of  the  Belgian  archives.  For 
brought  up :  *^  Charles,  although  dexterous  in  the  life  of  Charles  Y.  after  his  retirement,  the 
the  conduct  of  petty  intrigues,  was  entirely  de-  best  original  authorities  are  MSS.  in  the  ar- 
void  of  depth  of  intellect,  and  even  misundep-  chives  ofSimancas.  Upon  these  are  chiefly  found- 
stood  his  age ;  magnanimous  in  some  few  in-  ed  the  Gonzalez  MS. ;  the  Chronique  de  Charlee 
stances,  he  was  unendowed  with  the  greatness  Quint^  by  Pichot^  Paris,  1854 ;  the  Beiraite  et 
of  character  that  had  empowered  Charlemagne  mort  de  Ohctrles  Quint,  by  Gachard;  Mignet*s 
to  govern  and  to  guide  his  times.  Possessed  of  Charlee  Quint,  &c. ;  Stirling's  ^'  Cloister  Life 
far  greater  powerthan  that  magniflcent  emperor,  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,''  and  Preecott's  ap- 
the  half  of  the  globe  his  by  inheritance,  he  pendix  to  the  Boston  edition  of  Robertson's 
might,  during  the  80  years  of  his  reign,  have  history  of  the  reign  (Boston,  1856). 
moulded  the  great  reformation  to  his  inll;  not-  CHARLES  YL,  2d  son  of  tiie  emperor  Leo- 
withstanding  which,  he  left  at  his  death  both  pold  I.  of  Gknnany,  and  Mai]garetta  Theresa  of 
the  church  and  the  state  in  far  more  wretched  Spain,  bom  bet,  1, 1685,  died  Oct.  20, 1740. 
disorder  than  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  He  was  educated  m>m  ms  childhood  with  a 
Germany.  Frederic  II.  was  too  dull  of  Intel-  view  to  the  Spanish  throne,  to  which,  on  the 
lect  to  rule  a  world;  Charles  Y.  was  too  cun-  death  of  Charles  U.,  the  last  Spanish  king  of 
ning.  He  overlooked  great  natural  advanta-  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  he  was  entitied.  But 
ges,  and  buried  himself  in  petty  intrigue.  Charles  IL,  dying  without  heirs  male,  in  de- 
Luther  remarked  of  him,  during  nis  youth :  *  He  fiance  of  the  Austrian  right,  left  his  throne  by 
wiU  never  succeed,  for  he  has  openly  rejected  will  to  Philip,  duke  of  Ajijou,  second  grandson 
truth,  and  Germany  will  be  implicated  in  his  of  Louis  XIY.  of  France ;  and  on  the  death  of 
want  of  success.'  Time  proved  the  truth  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  in  1700,  Philip  took  pos- 
this  opinion.  The  insufficiency  of  the  refor-  session  of  the  kingdom.  Awar  ensued,  in  which 
mation  was  mainly  due  to  this  emperor.  Fer-  most  European  powers  took  part,  and  which  is 
dinand  I.,  opposed  in  his  hereditary  provinces  known  as  that  of  the  Spanish  succession.  In 
by  a  predominating  Protestant  party,  which  he  1708  Charles  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  in 
was  compelled  to  tolerate,  was  politically  over-  Yienna,  under  the  name  of  Charles  IH.  With 
balanced  by  his  nephew  Philip  II.  in  Spain  the  assistance  of  England  and  Holland  he  event- 
and  Italy,  where  Catholicism  flourished.  The  nally,  June  26, 1706,  was  proclaimed  king  also 
preponderance  of  the  Spanish  over  the  Austrian  in  Madrid,  but  obstinately  declined  beinff  crown- 
branch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  exercised  the  ed,  because  he  had  not  the  regal  outfit  which 
most  pernicious  influence  on  the  whole  of  Gsr-  he  thought  requisite  to  support  his  dignity, 
many,  by  securing  to  the  Catholics  a  support  This  proved  fatal  to  Charles.  The  fVenoh 
which  rendered  reoonciliation  impoaaible;  to  having  had  time  to  receive  reinforcements,  and 
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obtdnanablergenanljintheperaonofihediike  to  negotiate  with  Villan;  but  so  ineolent 
ofBerwiok.natiiraliotiof  James  U.,  and  nephew  the  French  in  their  demands,  that  the  prinoe 
on  his  mother's  side  of  the  great  Englbh  cap*  left  Bastadt,  where  the  oonferences  were  held, 
tain,  defeated  the  allies  in  the  battle  of  Aiman-  on  his  own    responsibilitj,  and  Lonis  XIY. 
za,  which  recovered  for  Philip  the  whole  of  yielded,  fearful  that  persistence  might  awaken 
Valencia,  and  ultimately  restored  to  him  the  even  Germany  from  her  stopor.    The  treaty  <tf 
crown,  which  he  had  once  lost  had  his  enemy  Utrecht  was  reoognized.  Philip  retained  Spain, 
taken  the  occasion  to  assume  it    In  1708  and  England  Gibraltar.    Oharies  YL  retained  all 
1709,  the  war  languished  in  Spain,  Oharies  the  Spanish  possesdons  in  Italy,  Napka,  Idan, 
being  shut  up  in  Barcelona,  which  was  gallantly  Sardinia,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  fortresBes  of 
defended  by  a  small  garrison  of  2,000  men,  un-  Eehl,  Freiburg,  and  Breiaach,  and  the  t^ritoiy 
til  it  was  relieyed  by  an  English  fleet ;  but  the  west  of  the  Bhine  which  had  formerly  bdonged 
great  successes  of  the  allies  in  the  Netherlands  to  France,  for  which  that  power  reoeived  l2n- 
inclined  the  French,  exhausted  by  continual  re«  dau  in  exchange.    In  the  following  year,  Sar- 
verses,  to  sue  for  peace.    Spain  would  have  dinia  was  given  by  Austria  to  the  doke  of  S*- 
been  abandoned,  even,  had  not  the  German  cab-  voy,  in  exchange  for  Sicily,  and  tiiat  prince  took 
hiets  insisted  on  tiie  expulsion  of  Philip  by  the  the  title  of  Un^p  of  Svdinia.     Oharies  YL, 
arms  of  his  own  uncle,  Louis  XIY.    In  oonse-  being  the  last  heir  male  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
quence  of  this,  the  war  continued.    In  1710,  the  burg,  gave  his  whole  attention  to  preserve  the 
allies  in  Spain  being  rednfOTced,  the  Germans  inheritance  of  all  the  crowns  which  he  hdd  to 
and  the  English  gained  a  rignal  victory  at  Sar-  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  whose 
agossa;  Philip  was  again  driven  from  Madrid,  hand  he  had  given  to  Franms  of  Lorraine;  an 
and  Oharies,  when  it  was  too  late,  entered  it,  end  which  he  hoped  to'attain  by  what  is  known 
amid  the  mournful  and  ominous  silence  of  the  in  history  as  the  pragmatic  sanction,  a  compact 
people,  who  had  been  taught  to  regard  him  as  or  guarantee,  procured  at  ioun^iae  oost^  of  all  the 
the  tool  of  the  English  heretics,  and  were  ex*  nations.    Spain's  consent  was  porohaaed  by  the 
cited   agunst   him   by  the  influence  of  the  cession  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Piaooua;  France 
pope,  the  clergy,  and  the  Jesuits.    France  sent  was  oondliated  hj  the  promise  of  Lorraine ; 
powerful   reenforcements,  and  her  best  gen-  England  and  Holland  by  the  abolition  of  the 
end,  Yend6me,  and  the  English  commander  commercial  society  of  Qstend;  andAugostos^of 
Stanhope  sufl!ering  himself  to  be  surprised  and  Saxony  and  Poland,  by  the  assurance  of  the  sue- 
made  prisoner  at  Brihuega,  Oharies  was  once  cession  of  the  crown  of  Poland  to  his  son  Au- 
more  shut  up  in  Barcelona,  to  which  thence-  gnstus  IIL    The  latter  assurance  speedily  in- 
forth  his  kingdom  was  limited.    Joseph  I.,  em-  volved  Europe  in  a  fresh  war.    On  tiie  death 
peror  of  Germany,  dying  without  issue  in  1711,  of  Augustus  II.,  the  Poles  proceeded  to  hold  a 
Oharies,  at  the  suggestion  of  Eugene,  was  elected  reflection,  for  which  Staiuslas  Leszezynski  again 
emperor,  and  recalled  to  Germany,  where  he  was  ofiered  himself  as  a  candidate,  and,  although  he 
crowned  at  Frankfort-on-the-MiBin  in  Deoem-  was  not  much  favored  bv  the  nobility  of  Peloid, 
her  of  the  same  year,  and  one  year  later  king  Oharies  held  steadily  to  his  engagement.  There- 
of Hungary,  at  Presburg.  •His  wife,  Elizabe^  ertionof  his  influence,  nnited  to  the  active  inter- 
of  Wolfenbtlttel,  and  Oount  Stahrenberg,  re-  vention  of  Azme  of  Oourland,  the  niece  of  Pe- 
mained  two  years  longer  in  Barcelona,  in  a  ter  the  Great,  who  had  governed  Russia  ainos 
fruitless  attempt  to  retain  the  kingdom;  but  1780,  and  who  had  already  mooted  to  t^  em- 
they  were  forced  to  withdraw,  and  Oatalonia  peror  and  to  Prussia  the  scheme  for  the  parti- 
fell  a  prey  to  a  cruel  vengeance.    In  England  tion  of  Poland,  secured  the  crown  to  Augus- 
the  tories  came  into  power,  who  had  always  tus.    Anne  sent  Marshal  MtUinich,  at  the  head 
sided  with  France,  on  account  of  the  sunp(M*t  it  of    40,000    Russians,  into    Poland,    expelled 
gave  the  Stuarts,  whom  they  still  hoped  to  see  Maurice  the  Strong  (Marshal  Saxe)  from  Cour- 
restored.    Marlborough  was  replaced  by  Or-  land,  of  which  he  had   been  deoted  duke, 
mond,  who  was  secretly  ordered  to  retreat,  and  conferred  that  dignity  on  her  paramour 
abandoning   the  Dutch   under  Albemarle  to  Biron,   whom   she   had    elevated    frxnn   the 
defeat,    and  obliging  Eugene  to  retire  from  lowest  position,  he   being  in  fact  <xo}y  the 
his  position  at  Quesnoy.    This  was  followed  eon  of  an  ostler.    Stanislas  was  forced  to  fly 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  concluded  in  1718.  be-  from  his  dominion,  and  in  consequenoe  France^ 
tween  France  and  England,  by  which  England  Spain,  and    Sardinia  declared    war,  not   on 
retained  Gibraltar,  lunorca,  and  St.  Ohristo-  Augustus  or  on  Russia,  but  on   the  empire^ 
pher^s,  obtained  the  demolition  ot  the  fortress  evidently  with  no  olject  but  that  of  plunder- 
of  Dunkirk,  and  the  right  of  free  trade  with  ing  that  power.    The  Russians  sent  80,000 
the  Spanish  colonies,  in  consequence  of  which  men  to  assist  the  emperor ;  England  and  Hol- 
she  guaranteed  to  Philip  the  possession  of  the  land   remained  neutral ;  and  Prince  EogoM^ 
throne  of  Spain.    Holland  snortly  afterward  owing   to  the  death  of  his  able  antagonist, 
acceded  to  the  peace.    The  Grerman  empire,  the  marshal  duke  of  Berwick,  was  enabled  to 
though  abandoned  by  England  and  Holland,  maintain  himself  on  the  Rhine.    Every  where 
could  still  have  compelled  France  to  listen  to  else,  however,  the  imperialists  sufiered  severe 
reason,  had  it  been  possible  for  her  various  gov-  losses.  Yillars  gained  a  great  victory  near  Par- 
emments  to  act  in  concert    Eugene  was  forced  ma,  in  which  Mercy,  the  iiq>erial  general,  was 
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stain ;  and  althoogh  hissnocessor  EOnigsegg  snr-  been  nrged  by  his  father,  immediate!/  on  the 
prised  the  allied  camp  on  the  Seochia,  captaring  accession  of  Maria  Theresa.  In  order  to  insnre 
570  gnns,  the  fate  of  the  campaign  went  against  his  claims,  he  oondnded  at  Nvrnphenbarg  an 
the  empire,  while  Don  Carlos  of  Spain  sac-  allianoe  with  France  and  Spain,  May  18, 1741. 
oeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the  king-  With  the  assistance  of  French  troops  he  cap- 
dom  of  Naples.  Wese  snooesses  were  not,  tnred  lintz,  where  he  was  proclaimed  arch- 
however,  tamed  to  the  advantage  of  France  to  dake  of  Austria,  and  afterward  took  posses- 
the  extent  that  might  have  been  expected,  sion  of  Pragne.  JGlected  king  of  Bohemia^  and 
Loais  XV.,  steeped  in  licentions  dissipation,  soon  afterward  German  emperor,  he  proceed- 
oared  little  for  conqnest  or  glory,  so  long  as  he  ed  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where,  Feb.  21, 
coald  enjoy  nndistarbed  the  pleasares  of  his  1743,  he  was  crowned  emperor  of  Germany  by 
harem,  and  a  trace  was  concfaded,  by  which  his  brother,  the  elector  of  Cologne.  The  Han- 
the  former  stipnlations  of  the  emperor  were  ao-  garians,  however,  rose  in  &vor  of  Maria  Theresa, 
cepted.  Don  Carlos  retained  Naples;  Parma  whose  army  occupied  Mnnich,  reconquered  npper 
and  Tuscany  were  given  to  Lorraine,  the  sov-  Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  compelled  Charles  to 
ereignty  of  which  was  bestowed  on  Stanislas  resort  to  flight.  The  efforts  of  his  general,  Seck- 
Leszc^ynski,  1786,  with  the  reversion  to  France  endorf,  enabled  him  to  return  to  Munich.  April 
on  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1760,  when  Lor-  19, 1743 ;  but  in  Jxme  he  was  again  expelled  by 
raine  became  French.  Daring  the  remainder  the  victories  of  Maria  Theresa^s  troops.  About 
of  his  reign,  the  emperor  was  constantly  en-  the  same  time  his  allies,  the  French,  were  de- 
gaged  in  wars  with  the  Turks,  from  whom  he  feated  near  Dettingen  by  the  English  allies  of 
vainly  fancied  he  should  be  enabled  to  make  the  Austrian  empress,  and  Charles  would  never 
conquests,  which  might  connterbalance  his  have  regained  possession  of  his  capital  but 
losses  in  the  west  of  Europe.  But  on  the  deatJi  for  his  tdliance  with  Frederic  of  Prussia  (May 
of  Prince  Eugene,  the  army  which  he  had  ore-  S^,  1744),  who  invaded  Bohemia,  and  for  the 
ated  fell  into  a  state  of  total  demoralization,  exploits  of  Seckendorf.  But  prostrated  by  ad- 
The  house  of  Hapsburg  became  extinct  in  the  versity,  he  died  soon  after  his  re^ntnmce  into 
direct  line  by  the  death  of  Charles,  which  hap-  Munich.  He  was  a  weak  man,  wholly  incapa- 
pened  while  he  was  busily  employed  in  reoigan-  ble  of  the  part  which  he  aspired  to  play, 
izing  the  financial  system  of  his  empire,  which  lY.  NAPLES, 
was  in  a  terribly  distracted  condition,  and  in  ar-  CHARLES  D'ANJOU,  king  of  Naples  and 
ranging  the  last  details  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  Sicily,  count  of  Ai\)ou  and  Provence,  bom 
by  procuring  the  election  of  his  son-in-law,  the  about  1220,  died  in  1285.  He  was  the 
duke  of  Tuscany,  husband  of  the  beautifdl  and  youngest  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and 
high-spirited  Miaria  Theresa,  as  king  of  the  Ro-  married  Beatrix,  the  heiress  of  Provence,  thus 
mans.  ^  After  his  death,  the  pragmatic  sanction*  becoming  related  to  Henry  III.  of  England  and 
immediately  dissolved  itself,  as  by  common  con-  Richard  of  ComwiJl,  the  king  elect  of  Germany, 
sent  of  all  parties,  not  one  of  the  contract-  who  had  married  the  2  eldest  sisters  of  Beatrix, 
ing  powers  abiding  by  the  guarantees  which  He  accompanied  his  brother  in  his  first  cm- 
Chailes  had  purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate;  and  it  sade,  landing  with  him  in  Egypt  in  1249,  and 
was  only  by  the  ooura^  and  abOities  of  his  being  taken  with  him  a  prisoner  by  the  Sar- 
danghter  that  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  acens.  Cn  his  liberation  he  came  back  to  Pro- 
house  of  Hapsburg  were  preserved  and  trans-  vence,  where  he  had  first  to  reestablish  his  au- 
mitted  without  dismemberment.  thority  in  some  of  the  large  cities.  He  greatly 
CHARLES  Vn,  (Kabl  Albrbcht),  emperor  assisted  his  mother,  Blanche  of  CasUle.  in 
of  Germany,  bom  in  Brussels^  Aug.  6,  1697,  her  regency  during  the  king's  absence  in  Pal- 
died  in  MuDicb,  Jan.  20,  1745.  His  father  was  estine.  On  the  death  of  the'  emperor  Con- 
Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  rad  lY.  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was 
f>vemor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Joseph  offered  to  him  by  Pope  Urban  lY.,  in  defiance 
,  having  taken  possession  of  the  elector's  pos-  of  the  rights  of  the  Hohenstauffen.  Crowned 
sessions  in  Bavaria,  outlawed  him,  and  detained  at  Rome,  he  marched  against  Manfred^  the  nat- 
his  son  as  prisoner  at  Elagenfurth  and  Goritz,  ural  brother  of  Conrad  IV.,  who  had  been  pro- 
where  the  young  prince,  however,  enjoyed  every  daimed  king  by  the  Sicilians.  At  Grandella, 
advantage  of  education.  Liberated  in  1714,  after  near  Benevento,  he  won  a  great  battle  in  1266. 
the  condnsion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Rastadt,  Here  his  rival  was  slain,  and  he  assumed  at  once 
Charles  Albert  was  sent  as  commander  of  the  over  the  reluctant  Italisns  a  power  which  he 
troopB  against  Turkey  in  1716-'18.  In  1722  he  maintained  by  unmitigated  severity.  The  nu- 
married  a  daughter  of  Joseph  I.^  having  pre-  merous  adherents  of  Uie  Hohenstauffen,  aware 
viooaly  renounced  all  rights  arising  from  this  of  the  popular  feeling,  invited  young  Oonradin, 
marriage  to  the  empire  of  Austria,  and  adhered  son  of  Conrad,  to  Italy.  This  brave  prince, 
to  the  pragmatic  sanction.  Four  years  after-  then  scarcely  16  years  old,  entered  his  hereditarr 
ward  he  succeeded  his  father  as  elector  of  Ba-  states,  where  he  was  enthusiasticaUy  received, 
varia.  His  first  act  now  was  to  protest  against  Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  him  victory ;  his 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  after  the  death  of  army  was  numerous  and  full  of  confidence ;  but 
Charles  VL  in  1740,  he  put  forth  his  claims  the  crafty  Charles,  with  forces  comparativelj 
to  the  Anstrian  snooession,  which  had  already  small,  saoceeded  in  defeating  his  yoong  oppo* 
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sent  in  1268,  at  the  battle  of  Tagliaoozzo,  and  return  to  Tarin,  and  for  a  while  in  1629  held 
making  him  his  prisoner.  Hesulraeqnentljhad  the  poet  of  Wcerov  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
him  ezeouted  on  theprinci|>al  square  of  Naples,  On  the  death  of  Charles  Felix,  the  last  oi  the 
after  going  through  the  moclLery  of  a  trial.  The  elder  branch,  April  27,  1681,  Charles  Albert 
frienib  and  adherents  of  the  prince  were  also  an-  snoceeded  to  the  throne,  and  adopted  a  policj 
mercifiilly  dealt  with,  and  the  nnpopnlarity  of  the  which,  however  liberal  in  part,  was  far  from 
conqaeror  was  still  farther  increased  by  the  in-  realizing  the  anticipations  of  the  partiaans  of 
solence  of  his  French  soldiery.  In  1270  Cliarles  freed<Hn.  Some  reforms  took  place ;  the  feudal 
sailed  for  Tunis,  to  Join  his  brother  Louis  IX*  system  was  abolished ;  encouragement  was  giros 
in  his  2d  crusade.  On  his  arrival  he  found  to  agrionltnre,  industry,  and  science ;  civil  and 
Louis  dead ;  he  succeeded,  however,  in  com-  crioiinal  laws  were  reduced  to  a  code,  and  the 
pelling  the  bey  of  Tunis  to  acknowledge  him-  army  received  an  entirely  new  organization, 
self  lus  tributary.  On  his  return  he  planned  which  greatly  increased  itseffidency ;  but  tiieae 
the  conquest  of  the  eastern  empire^  but  his  measures  were  mingled  with  others  in  opposi- 
sdiemes  were  baffled  by  the  insurrectaon  tion  to  national  liberty.  The  popularity  of  the 
commonly  called  the  **  SicUian  veq)eri."  This  king  was  as  undecided  as  his  action.  On  the  sc- 
dreadfnl  event,  which  had  been  brought  about  cession  of  Pope  Hus  IX.  Charles  Albert  aeoned 
by  Charleses  tyranny,  took  place  Sarch  80,  to  return  heartilylo  his  form^  opinions,  granted 
1282.  Sicily  placed  itself  under  the  protection  a  constitution  to  Sardinia,  created  a  civic  guard, 
of  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon.  and  Charles  tried  in  amnestied  the  exiles  of  1621,  and  granted  more 
vain  to  reconquer  the  island.  He  was  over-  Hberfy  to  the  press.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
powered  by  the  superior  cunning  of  Pedro  and  revolution  of  1846,  he  presented  himself  as  the 
the  prowess  of  the  admiral  Roger  dell*  Oria.  champion  of  Italian  inaependence,  and  at  once 
During  this  hard  contest,  it  was  proposed  that  a  aided  with  his  arms  the  insuivents  in  Lombardy 
duel  wiotM  take  place  at  Bordeaux  between  and  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Ko- 
the  2  princes,  a  proposal  eagerly  accepted  by  dena,  saying  boldly  to  those  who  ofkred  to 
Charles,  although  he  was  already  60  years  old ;  help  him  in  the  good  cause :  X'  ItaUafarada 
but  the  offer  was  only  made  by  Pedro  to  gain  m  (*' Italy  will  help  herself*).  He  fou^t  soo- 
time,  and  the  Araronese  did  not  appear  on  the  cessfully  at  first,  defeating  the  Austriansat  Pss> 
appointed  day.  Charles  repaired  in  haste  to  trengo,  April  80, 1646  ;  Goito,  May  80 ;  RivoB, 
Italv,  hoping  to  take  revenge  on  the  battle-  June  11 ;  and  storming  Pizzighettone  and  Pes- 
field ;  but  on  arriving  at  Ga^ta,  he  learned  that  chiera;  but  ill  supported  by  the  Lombard  troops, 
his  son  had  been  defeated  and  taken  y>risoner  he  was  in  his  turn  worsted  at  Cu8tozza«  July 
in  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Aragonese  ad-  25,  by  Marshal  Radetzky,  who  had  taken 
miral.  This  misfortune  preyed  heavily  upon  his  Vicenza,  Treviso,  and  Padua^  obliged  to  hastily 
mind;  the  inflexible  warrior  now  became  as  *  retreat  to  and  from  Milan,  where  he  ran  ^ht 
wavering  as  he  had  been  resolute.  His  death  risk  of  being  taken,  and  bad  to  sue  for  an  ann- 
Boon  followed.  lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  istice,  throuffh  which  he  lost  all  his  former  ad- 
Charles  n.,  cidled  the  Lame,  who  began  to  reign  vantfljges.  On  the  expiration  of  tiie  trace,  he 
in  1289,  after  his  liberation  from  prison.  He  resumed  hostilities;  but  his  army,  under  Gen. 
also  tried  in  vain  to  reconquer  Sicily.  He  died  Chrzanowski,  was  completdy  destroyed  at  No- 
in  1809.  vara,  March  28, 1849,  and  the  hopes  which  Italy 

T.  BARDmiA.  had  placed  in  him  were  entirely  lost.    He  then 

CHARLES  ALBERT  (Carlo  Albbrto  Ama-  reigned  the  crown  to  his  elder  son,  Victor 

DKo),  king  of  Sardinia,  born  Oct  2,  1798,  died  Emanuel  II.,  and  retired  to  Oporto,  where  he 

at  Oporto,  July  26, 1649.    The  son  of  Charles  died  4  months  later.  His  remains  were  brought 

Emanuel   of  Savoy-Carignan,  of  a   younger  back  to  Turin,  where  a  statue  has  been  erecSed 

branch  of  the  royal  family,  and  having  conse-  in  his  honor.  ^^ 

quently  no  hope  of  ever  obtaining  the  crown       CHARLES   EMAKUEL  I.,  sumamed    the 

except  by  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line,  he  Great,  duke  of  Savoy,  born  at  the  castle  of  Ri- 

early  adopted  liberal  principles,  and  was  even  voli,  Jan.  12, 1562,  died  at  SaviUan  July  26, 1680. 

aflUiated  with  the  carbonari.    Being  appointed  He  succeeded  his  father,  Philibert  Enumnd, 

regent,  March  18, 1621,  on  the  abdication  of  King  sumamed  Ironhead,  in  1560.    His  bdd  and  en- 

Yictor  Emanuel,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pro-  terprising  spirit,  instigated  by  boundless  and 

daim  in  Sardinia  the  constitution  adopted  by  unscrupulous  ambition,  soon  embroiled  him  ia 

Ihe  cortes  of  Spun  and  to  i^point  a  provisions!  the  wars  of  his  time,  and  he  successively  entered 

junta;  but  his  plans  were  immediately  baffled  into  alliances  with  Spain,  France,  and  the  em- 

by  the  marching  of  an  Austrian  ftrmy  into  peror  of  Germany,  which  he  broke,  however, 

Piedmont,  and  the  r^ection  by  Eing  Charles  as  soon  as  it  suited  his  interests.    But  he  was 

Felix  of  all  his  measures.    He  then  withdrew  possessed  of  remarkable  talent,  even  <tf  greet 

from  Turin,  resigned  his  office,  and  left  the  scientific   accomplishments,  and  distinguished 

kingdoDEL    In  1828,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  himself  by  his  courage  in  many  a  batUe.    In 

the  French  army  which,  under  the  duke  of  An-  1565  he  married  Catharine,  the  daughter  of 

goul6me,  invaded  Spain,  to  crush  the  liberal  Philip  II.  of  Spain.    This  connection,  and  some 

party;  he  was  consequently  chaiged  with  perfidy  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  France  after  the 

by  Mi  old  friends.    In  1624,  he  was  allowed  to  death  of  Henry  IIL,  made  him  the  enemy  of 
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Henry  IV,,  who  had  etQI  to  conquer  his  oonntiy.  Peace.''    In  consequence  of  this  allianee  with 

Involved  in  war  with  Henry  for  the  marquisate  France,  Charles  became  involved  in  a  war  with 

of  Salazzo,  and  with  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Portugal  and  £ngland.    The  hostilities  agtunst 

Geneva  and  Bern,  he  was  compelled  by  a  de-  the  former  coaptiy  did  not  last  long,  nor  were 

feat  at  St  Joire  (Oct.  1589)  to  an  nnprofit-  they  severe;  bat  in  the  contest  with  the  lat- 

able  peace,  bnt  soon  recommenced  hostilities  in  ter,  the  Spanish  navy  received  a  deadly  blow, 

alliance  with  the  Catholic  league,  penetrated  in  1806,  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  while  Spain 

into  Provence,  occupied  Bareelonette,  Antibes,  lost,  at  the  same  time,  its  richest  colonies  in 

and  Fr^Jus,  and  entered  Aiz  as  victor  (Nov.  America.    Napoleon,  who  found  a  pliant  tool 

1590).    This  was  but  the  commencement  of  a  in  Gk>doy,  finauy  resolved  on  deposing  Charles 

longwar,  which  was  carried  on  with  varied  sue-  IV.,  who  also  had  an  enemy  in  his  own  son 

cess,  and  after  a  series  of  victories  and  defeats  Ferdinand.    The  young  prince,  whose  bad  qual- 

was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Lyons  (1601),  iUes  were  still  unknown  to  the  nation,  gained 

which  gave  Saluzzo  to  Charles  Emanuel  in  ex-  universal  &vor  by  his  opposition  to  QoAoj 

change  for  some  snudl  frontier  districts  ceded  and  the  French  ride,  and  used  his  influence  to 

to  France.    He  then  made  a  sudden  attack  on  annoy  his  &ther.    Charles,  disgusted  with  his 

Geneva,  but  the  enterprise  failed ;  many  of  his  son's  conduct,  and  tired  of  the  French  domina- 

soldiers  were  killed,  others  hanged  as  robbers,  tion,  resolved  to  retire  to  Spanish  America;  but 

Afraid  of  the  growing  influence  of  Spain  in  on  the  very  day  he  intended  leaving  his  royal 

Italy,  he  entered  into  alliance  with  France  and  residence  at  Arai^juez,  March  18, 1808,  he  was 

Venice;  but  after  the  assassination  of  Henry  stopped  by  a  tumult  of  the  populace  instigated 

IV.  (1610),  France  concluded  peace  with  Spain,  by  Ferdinand.    The  rage  of  the  people  was  now 

abandoning   the   duke  of  Savoy.     He  then  directed  against  the  oueen  and  Goaoy.    In  or- 

Bought  the  alliance  of  the  house  of  Hapeburg,  der  to  save  Gk)doy'8  life,  Charles  abdicated  in 

and  after  the  extinction  of  the  ducal  line  of  favor  of  Ferdinand,  but  a  few  days  later  sought 

Kantua,  laid    claims  to   Montferrat   (1612).  to  withdraw  the  abdication.    Napoleon  put  an 

Afterthedeathof  the  emperor  Matthias  (1619),  end  to  the  feud  between  father  and  son  by 

he  became  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Ger«  deposing  them  both.    Charles  and  Ferdinand 

many,  but  was  beaten  by  Ferdinand  IL    Best-  were  ti^en  to  Bayonne,  where  Napoleon  was 

less  in  his  ambition  (which  also  led  him  into  to  pronounce  between  them  as  an  umpire.    As 

schemes  of  conquest  in  Cyprus  and  Macedon),  soon  as  the  emperor  got  them  in  his  power,  he 

he  attacked  Genoa  (1624),  and  finally  brought  obliged  Ferdinimd  to  restore  the  crown  to  his 

upon  himself  the  enmity  of  all  his  former  allies,  fiither,  who  was  in  his  turn  persuaded  to  relin- 

The  French    occupied   Pignerol,   threatened  quish  it  to  Napoleon.  This  episode  was  the  turn- 

Tarin,  and  finally  conquered  Savoy.    Broken  ing  point  of  the  all-powerful  emperor's  fortune. 

by  these  disasters,  the  old  Charles  Emanuel  As  for  Charles,  he  received  in  exchange  for  his 

died  suddenly.    He  was  a  zealous  patron  of  crown  the  castle  of  Compidgne,  surrounded  bv  a 

arts  and  sciences,  but  plunged  his  country  into  forest  abounding  in  game,  with  a  yearly  pension 

calamities  by  his  ambitious  wars.    He  wassoo-  of  6,000,000  fhmcs.    Notwithstanding  the  al- 

ceeded  by  Ainadeus  I.  lurements  of  Compidgne,  Charles  went  to  Mar- 

YL  SPAIN.  seiUes.  In  1811  he  was  permitted  to  repair  to 
OHARLESrV.,  king  of  Spain,  bom  in  Naples,  Home,  always  in  company  with  laa  wife  and 
Nov.  12, 1748,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  19, 1819.  The  Godoy,  who,  strange  to  say,  bacame  every  day 
son  of  Charles  HI.,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  dearer  to  him.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
1788,  having  married  at  an  early  age  his  cousin,  Ferdinand  having  ^ven  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Maria  Luisa  of  Parma,  by  whom  he  was  entirely  Spaniards,  a  proposition  was  made  to  Charles 
controlled.  When  Manuel  Godoy,  a  handsome  to  "new  his  claims  to  the  crown;  but  he  re- 
private  in  the  body  guards,  became  her  lover,  fnwd,  his  only  desire  being  to  sp^d  his  latter 
she  contrived  to  m«Se  him  the  friend  of  her  y^ws  in  retirement  in  the  company  of  his  wife 
husband;  and  she  succeeded  so  well,  that  they  f^d  of  her  paramour.  The  former  having  died 
lived  together  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  the  i°.  ^«o.  1818,  grief  preyed  so  much  upon  his 
favorite  of  the  queen  becoming  also  the  favor-  mind  that  he  died  within  a  month  afterward, 
ite  of  the  king.  He  was  always  ready  to  con-  TIL  BWSDXN. 
fer  new  favors  upon  Godoy;  raised  him  very  CHAELE3  XH.,  king  of  Sweden,  bom  in 
rapidly  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-general,  and  Stockholm,  June  17,  1682,  killed  at  the  siege 
bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Alcu-  of  the  fortress  of  Frederiokshald,  Norway, 
dia,  and  the  office  of  minister  of  foreign  afSEiirs.  Nov.  80,  1718.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Complications  arose  with  the  French  republic,  Charles  XI.  (bom  Nov.  24, 1656,  died  April  15. 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Charles  to  save  the  life  1697),  a  peaceful  and  wise  prince,  who  improved 
of  his  cousin,  Louis  XVI.,  whose  execution  he  the  internal  condition  of  nis  kingdom,  opened 
resented  by  declaring  war  against  France,  the  succession  to  females,  and  len  the  crown, 
His  army,  however,  was  soon  worsted,  and  he  with  a  full  treasurv,  to  his  son.  Charles  was 
was  happy  to  conclude  in  1795  a  treaty  of  peace  well  educated  by  bis  father,  learning  iVench, 
at  Baset  This  treaty  was  signed  by  Godoy,  and  speaking  fluently  in  If  tin  and  German, 
who  then  assumed  the  titie  of  *^  Prince  of  the  beside  his  native  tongue^  yitewas  more  than  an 

VOL.  IV.— ^8  -.    XI 
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ordinary  UatoriaiL  geographer,  and  mathemati-  tiie  2  monaroha  some  joarB  later :  ^  Angnstni^      i 

eian,  and  it  is  said  tiiat  his  faTorite  work  was  gigantic  in  person,  was  magnifioentl  j  but  eflfem-      < 

Qointns  Oortins's  aoooont  of  the  Tiotories  of  inateljatdi^in&lseandcarUnglockflyanddoth 

Alexander  the  Great,  whose  career  his  own  ofgolcL    Gharlea,  smaller  in  stiSnre,  bat  a  ^or-      j 

aomnch  resembled.    He  was  hot  16  years  of  oogh  soldier,  with  a  small  hat  on  his  cloaelj-fihaT- 

age  when  he  was  declared  by  the  estates  to  en  head — a  s^le  that  was  afterward  imitated  hy      ' 

have  attained  his  majority,  and  snooeeded  to  Frederic  the  Great  and  Napoleon — was  dreowd 

the  throne  (1697).    At  first  he  showed  little  in  a  coat  of  coarse  bine  doth,  with  copper  buttonSi 

inclination  or  latitude  for  business,  devoting  with  enormons  boots  and  a  long  sword.**  With- 

himself  wholly  to  violent  bodily  exercises,  ea-  out  awaiting  reinforcements,  or  heatotang  a 

necially  the  chase  of  the  bear.    Bat  before  he  moment,  in  tiie  depth  of  winter  he  proceeded, 

nad  been  2  years  on  the  throne,  a  league  be-  by  forced  marches,  across  Livonia  into  EsthoDia, 

tween  Russia,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and  Poland  was  where  he  attaokea  the  Russian  beneging  amy 

brought  about  by  Patkul,  a  livonian  noble,  who  before   Karva,  with   but  9,000   men  agminfit 

had  been  ill-used  by  Charles  XI.,  and  flyinff  to  40,000.  and  utterly  defeated  it  (Nov.  80, 1700^ 

the  Russians,  had  been  condemned  to  death  in  Insteaa  of  following  up  his  success,  he  turned 

e^ntumoMdifi.  Peter  LofRussia,  profiting  by  the  ande  to  attack  ti)e  Polish  and  Saxon  aimicB, 

occurrence,  sent  Patkul,  who  was  a  man  of  abili-  which  were  posted  in  a  strong  pomtion  on 

^,  as  his  ambassador  to  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  theDOna.    On  the  first  attack  his  m^i  woe 

Poland,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  quaira  of  repulsed  with  some  loss,  but  raUyiog  theoi 

Sweden  with  livonia,  occupied  the  shores  of  the  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  he  reformed  them 

gulf  of  Finland.  Denmark  had  also  been  rendered  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  led  t&em  to  a 

hostile  by  the  annexation  of  Sbhleswig^Holstein  decidve  victory.    Shortly  after  this  Augustus 

to  Sweden,  and  the  Danish  troopsinvaded  the  ter-  sent  his  mistress,  Aurora  von  KOnigsmark,  re- 

ritories  of  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  puted  the  most  beantifhl  woman  in  Europe,  in 

who  had  married  Hedwig  Sophia,  the  sister  of  the  hope  of  entangling  him  in  some  intngue; 

Oharles.    The  latter  at  once  repaired  to  Stock-  but   Onarles,    whose  indifference    to  women 

holm  to  demand  the  aid  of  his  brother-in-law,  amounted  almost  to  dislike,  not  only  refused  to 

who  entered  IhUv  into  the  enterprise,   and  seeher,but  On  accidentally  encountering  her  in 

having  obtained  ir  the  treaty  of  the  Hague  a  hollow  way,  where  he  must  meet  her  or  acto- 

the  aid  of  England  and  Holland,  assumed  the  aUy  retreat,  he  merely  bowed  without  attering 
initiative  with  great  energy.    In  May.  1700,  he  '  a  word,  turned  his  horse^s  head,  and  rode  back 

embarked  at  Oarlscrona  for  the  island  of  Zea-  by  the  way  he  had  come.    Another  army  was 

land,  designing  to  attack  Copenhagen  with  a  Inrought  af^nst.him  under  the  Saxon  general 

fieet  of  80  shins  of  the  line,  beside  transports,  Riese,  whose  effeminacy  rendered  him  an  ob- 

assisted  by  a  Dutch  and  English  squadron.    In  Ject  of  scorn  to  the  gallant  Poles ;  but  in  vain, 

his  first  engagement  Oharles  gave  evidence  of  for  Oharles  was  everywhere  victoriooa.     At 

the  imnetnous  and  daring  courage  for  whidi  he  Olissow,  July   20,  1702,  he   gained    anodMr 

was  anerward  distingu&ed;  for,  on  nesring  victoiy,  whidi  would  have  been  decinve  hsd 

the  place  of  disembarkation,  he  leaped  into  the  not  Oharles  been  detained  by  a  broken  1^  at 

aea,  and  was  the  first  man  on  the  enemy's  soil.  Oraoow,  which  delayed  the  campugn  so  mucb, 

Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  the  fieets,  and  that  although  he  wss  closely  pursued  for  4daj3 

would  have  been  invested  and  closely  besieged,  by  the  Swires  under  Rehn^Old,  Aoflustus  cod- 

when  further  operations  were  terminated  hy  tuiuiJly  escaped,  and  afterward  found  a  remte^ 

negotiationa,  which  had  for  their  result  the  owing  to  the  invasion  of  ilnland  by  the  Eas- 

ngningof  a  separate  peace  at  Travendahl  (Aug.  sians,  which  required  the  whole  attention  d 

&  1700),  Frederic  I V.  of  Denmark  deserting  Oharles  until  1705.    Oharles  thus  wasted  tins 

the  coalition,  and  resigning  Schleswig-Holstdn  in  petty  struggles  with  Poland  and  Saxony,  si- 

to  the  house  of  Gottoq).    In  the  mean  time,  a  lowing  the  young  and  growing  ooloaana  of  tba 

Polish  army  had  overrun  Swedish  Livonia,  and  north  to  recuperate  itself  at  its  leisure,  when 

laid  siege  to  Riga,  while  Peter  of  Rnsria  be-  he  might  have  crushed  the  embryo  power  whieb 

sieged  Sfarva,  at  the  head  of  semi-barbarous  in  the  end  crushed  himself.    At  this  time,lioT* 

hordes,  who  were  only  driven  to  the  assault  bv  ever,  his  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  8oM7 

the  terror  of  the  knout    The  sword  which  fixed  on  placing  another  king  on  the  thrtme  of 

Charles   now  drew  was   never   again  to  be  Poland,  young  Sobieski  having  been  eorprised 

sheathed.    From  this  time  forth  he  affected  the  by  Auguatus  at  Ohlau,  in  Silesia,  and  cairied 

habits  of  an  old  campaigner;  wine  was  banish-  hito  Saxony.    Stanudas  Leszcmxski  was  then- 

ed  firom  his  board ;  coarse  bread  was  often  his  fore  elected  king  by  the  partisans  of  Sweda 

only  food,  and  he  not  unfrequently  slept  on  the  and  Poland,  .an{  although  RehnskOld  was  at 

ground,  wrapped  onl  v  in  his  heavy  dosk.    His  first  held  in  check  by  the  admirable  manosnvring 

dress,  toa  at  a  period  when  all  men  of  gentle  of  Yon  Schulemb^g,  whose  retreat  acroas  the 

birth  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  their  appa-  Oder  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  war,  yet  on  hii 

rel,  and  especially  to  the  hair,  was  affectedly  advancing  to  aid  the  czar,  whom  Charles  wai 

coarse  and  ultra-military.    Menael,  the  German  driving  out  of  Dthuania,  he  waa  completely  rout* 

historian,  thus  describes  his  appearance,  and  edatraHistadt(Feb.  6,1706),  by hiaformeroppo- 

:that  of  Augustus,  at  a  conference  held  between  nent ;  in  consequence  of  which  defeat  AugitfioB 
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fell  back  upon  BoAda^  and  Charles,  dashing  rap-  littld^ore  than  a  oentory  later,  and  shared  al- 
idly  across  Silesia  into  Saxony,  vas  there  re-  most  identically  the  same  fate,  and  in  as  nearly  as 
ceived  with  an  enthusiasm  of  zealons  joy,  second  possible  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  line 
only  to  that  which  had  formerly  welcomed  the  of  his  operations  having  been  diverted  to  the 
hero  of  Protestantism,  Gostavns  Adolphns.  soathward,  it  was  into  the  Tmrkish  territory,  not 
This  bold  step  so  terrified  Angustns  that  he  into  his  own  country,  that  he  effected  his  escape, 
sent  his  2  principal  councillors  frcnn  Poland,  He  crossed  the  Beresina  at  Borissov,  stormed 
with  fall  powers  to  treat  with  Charles;  but  the  Bussian  lines  at  Holowczyn,  wading  the 
when  the  treaty  had  actually  been  signed,  hav-  river  Wabis,  in  which  he  sunk  up  to  the  neck, 
ing  been  compelled  during  the  progress  of  ne-  at  the  head  of  his  forlorn  hope,  and  was  at  one 
gotiations,  which  were  secretly  carried  on,  to  time  surrounded  by  the  Calmubks,  many  of 
assist  his  Bussian  ally  at  Kalisz,  where  Peter  whom  he  slew  with  his  own  hand.  Thence  he  t 
was  victorious,  he  was  so  much  elated,  that  he  pursued  the  enemy  with  such  inconsiderate  | 
declared  the  report  that  peace  had  been  con-  naste  and  rashness^  that  he  lost  himself  and  his  \ 
duded  between  himself  and  Charles  teHae  in  army  amid  the  forests  and  morasses  of  those  ' 
every  particular.  The  declaration  did  nothing,  dreary  solitudes.  His  artillery  was  lost  in  the 
however,  to  eject  that  prince  from  Saxony,  of  swamps,  his  men  died  of  hunger,  while  he  wasi 
which  he  kept  absolute  possession,  and  in  yet  advancing;  yet  he  stiU  pressed  resolutely 
which  Augustus  was  held  in  utter  contempt  onward,  the  enemy  wasting  tne  country  before 
and  detestation  in  consequence  of  his  tyranny,  but  him,  according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  the  > 
still  more  of  his  iq>ostasy  from  the  Protestant  people.  Gen.  Lewenhaupt,  who  was  attempt- 
church.  The  Saxon  was  soon  compelled  to  mg  to  join  him  with  reinforcements  from 
lower  his  pretensions,  and  to  meet  Charles  in  Sweden,  was  waylaid  and  defeated,  after  a  des- 
conference  at  Altranst&dt,  where  peace  was  de-  perate  conflict  which  lasted  during  8  entire 
finitively  concluded.  By  it  Augustus  resigned  days,  by  the  czar  in  person,  at  liesna,  notwlth- 
all  claims  to  the  throne  of  Polsnd,  and  had  the  standing  which  he  succeeded  in  joining  his 
infamy  to  surrender  to  the  conqueror  the  per-  master  at  the  head  of  6,000  men.  Up  to  this 
sons  of  young  Sobieski  and  the  unhappy  Patkul,  time  it  had  been  tiie  plan  of  Charles  to  strike 
against  whom  the  vengeance  of  Charles  was  direct  at  Moscow;  but  when  he  reached  Smo- 


particularly  excited.    He  had  already  put  to    lensk  he  was  persuaded  by  Mazeppa,  the  hetman 
'     -    -         -      -     -  -  .    _       ^^  

service,  and  had  defended  Warsaw  against  his    the  Ukraine,  where  the  hordes  were  not  as  yet 


deatii  Qeneral  !^&tknl,  who  was  in  the  Saxon    of  the  Cossaccs,  to  turn  his  line  of  march  toward 


arms,  as  being  born  a  Livonian,  and  therefore  reconciled  to  the  Bussian  yoke,  and  where  they 

a  Swedish  subject ;  and  he  now  conmiitted  a  had  promised  to  aid  him.  But  Peter  laid  waste 

deed  which  is  the  deepest  blot  on  his  escutcheon,  the  country,  constantiy  retreating  before  him 

in  allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  and  refusing  to  deliver  battie,  andMazeppa,  who 

hatred   for  his  Livonian   quasi  subject,  and  was  proscribed,  faUed  to  aid  him  until  he  forced 

causing  Patkul  to  die  the  agonizing  dearth  in-  his  way,  with  fearfhl  loss  of  life  from  cold, 

flicted  only  on  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  the  depth  of  the  winter 

malefactors,  of  being  broken  on  the  wheel.  1708-^9,  as  far  as  to  Qadatch  upon  the  Dnieper 

Even  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  the  events  in  lat  62**,  where  he  retired  into  winter  quar- 

of  the  residence  of  Charles  in  Saxony  are  very  ters  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Pultowa,  a 

remarkable,  as  he  fixed  his  headquarters  at  stronff  town  on  the  river  Yorskla,  with  an 

Altranstadt^  and  acted  in  all  respects  as  if  he  abundance  of  all  provisions  and  supplies  of 

were  the  sovereign  of  the  countfy^  recruiting  which  his  army  was  in  want,  in  m&  com- 

his  armies  from  its  subjects,  and  compelling  mencement  of  spring.  Before  that  time  arrived 

from  that  place  by  threat  of  arms  the  emperor  however,  his  forces  were  so  fearfully  reduced 

of  Austria,  who   had   dispossessed  his   Pro-  that  Peter,  who,  once  his  defeat  at  Narva,  had 

testant  subjects  of  125  churches^  which  had  completely  reorganized  his  army,  resolved  to 

been  given  up  to  the  Jesuits,  to  restore  those  fight,  and  appearied  at  the  head  of  70,000  men, 

which  had  been  confiscated,  and  to  permit  the  at  the  moment  when  his  invader  was  about  to 

erection  of  6  new  ones.    The  emperor  was  at  invest  the  city.  It  so  happened  that  while  recon- 

this  time  hard  beset  b  v  his  enemies.    At  this  noitring  the  advance  of  the  enemj^  Charles  was 

juncture,hadSwedenjomed  the  coalition  against  dangeroudy  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  was 

the  empire,  it  would  have  been  in  peril  of  obliged  to  limit  his  exertions,  on  the  day  of 

total  ruin ;  and,  in  order  to  avert  this  calamity,  battle,  July  8, 1709.  to  issning  his  commands  from 

Marlborough  was  sent  to  visit  the  Swedish  con-  a  litter  instead  oi  directing  their  mancsuvres 

queror.  -  The  oourtiy  talents  of  the  handsome  himself^  and  charging  in  person  at  their  head, 

and  polished  Englishman  were  not  exerted  in  It  is  said  that  there  were,  moreover,  disagree- 

vain.    Charles  was  persuaded  to  withhold  his  ments  between  BdmskOld  and  Lewenhaupt^ 

aid  from  the  coalition,  and  to  turn  the  weight  and  that  the  Swedes,  who  were  pre^minentiy 

of  his  arms  and  military  genius  against  Bussia.  a  manosuvring  army,  did  not  display  their  usual 

In  Sept.  1707,  the  Swedish  monarch  invaded  superiority  in  tactics  on  this   occasion.    All 

thatcountryat  the  head  of  48,000,  marching  al-  advantages,   however,  without  counting  this, 

most  by  the  very  route  in  which  Napoleon  follow-  were  in  favor  of  the  enemy:  vast  superiority 

ed  with  above  12  times  the  number  of  troops,  a  of  numbers^  better  equipment,  perfect  condition 
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of  men  and  mihndii,  a  superb  ait]Ilei7,  abore  But,  abont  this  time,  atrange  eTvnia  took  place 
aU  a  single  leader,  and  he  their  czar.    There  in Tnricej,  whiob  nearlyaltered the  whole  state 
was  reason  enonrii  why  the  Russian  should  ofafEuFsin  Eorope.    The  Roasian  agents  har- 
win  tiie  6bj.  and  he  did  so  completely.  Charles  ing  at  length  persnaded  the  Ottoman  Porte 
esoimed,  wiui  extreme  difficnltj,  with  a  handfdl  that  the  residence  of  Ohariee  at  Bender  was 
of  mllowersi  into  Turkish  territory,  old  Ka-  dangerous  to  their  safety,  as  he  was  plottingv 
aeppa  adhering  iaithftiUy  to  his  fallen  fortunes,  they  said,  to  attack  Turkey  from  Poland  diould 
The  last  salvo  was  fired  by  Prince  Maximilian  be  succeed  in  establishing  Stanislas  on  that 
Emanuel  of  Wtkrtemberg;  who  commanded  a  throne,  he  received  intimation  that  he  most 
Swedish  regiment    He  was  taken  prisoner  and  leave  bender ;  and  on  his  positively  refbaing  to 
treated  with  extreme  distinction  by  the  czar,  do  so,  orders  were  issued  to  the  seraskier  ot 
The  Swedish  division  of  Lewenhaupt  was  over-  that   place   to   bring  him,  dead  or  afive^  to 
taken   and   compelled   to  surrender   on   the  Adrianople.     Still   with     cfaaraoteristio    ob- 
Dnieper,  and  Chuies,  escaping  to  Bender  on  the  stinacy  refbnnff  to  submit,  he  barricaded  his 
Dniester,  a  strong  fortress  which  was  then  in  house,  and  wi&  the  200  or  800  men  who  oom- 
Tnrkish  territory,  where  be  was  hospitably  posed  his  personal  retinue,  defended  it  agum^ 
receired  and  allowed  to  fix  his  residence  by  the  several  thousand  Turks  with  artillery,  until  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  employed  tbo  whole  power  and  roof  takinir  fire,  he  was  forced  to  sally  oot,  Idll- 
energy  of  his  mind  to  bring  about  a  war  between  ing  many  Turks  with  his  own  hand,  when  his 
Turkey  and  Russia.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing,  spurs  at  length  becoming  entangled,  he  feJL,  and 
and  the  grand  vizier,  taking  the  field  at  the  he^  was  master^  and  made  prisoner  (Feb.  1, 1713X 
of  800,000  men,  shut  Peter  up  in  the  Crimea,  with   his  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  bnmt  off 
and  his  affairs  seemed  utterly  ruined;  when  his  his  face,  and  his  clothes  covered  with  Uood. 
mistress,  for  she  had  not  yet  become  his  wifeu  Thence   he   was  removed  to  Demotika,  near 
Hartha,  afterward  Catharine  I.  of  Russia,  bribed  Adrianople,  where,  obstinate  as  eyer,  he  re- 
the  grand  vizier  with  all  her  jewels  to  allow  the  mained  10  months  in  bed,  feigning  sSckneas, 
Ruasians  to  escape.    That  day  was  decisive  of  until,  becoming   satisfied   that   he  ooold  ex- 
the  fell  of  Charles  and  of  the  rise  of  Russia,  pect  to  obtain  nothing  from  the  Porte,   he 
Charles,  who  had  been  greatly  aggrieved  that  sent  off  a  parting  embassy  to  Constantinople,  in 
to  him  had  not  been  assigned  the  chief  com-  order  to  conceal  his  intentions,  and  then  takii^ 
mand   of  the  Turkish  army,  galloped  impa-  horse,  in  disguise,  by  nighty  travelled  day  and 
tientiy  into  the  camp,  bnt  too  late  to  prevent  night  tbrou^  Hungary,  Austria,  Bayaria,  the 
the  escape  of  the  czar.    Frustrated  as  be  was  Pfuatinate,  Westphalia,  and   Mecldenborg;  in 
and  severely  mortified,  the  king  of  Sweden  order  to  avoid  the  Saxons  and  Proasians,  end 
still  continued  year  after  year,  until  1718,  to  passing  through  Cassel  incognito,  although  his 
linger  at  Bender,  inceflsantfy  employed  in  en-  8d  sister,  Ulrica  Elenora,  had  reoently  been 
deavoring  to  awaken  the  Turkish  government  married  to  Frederic,  hereditary  prince  of  HesN, 
toaconacionanessof  the  danger  of  allowing  the  reached  Stralsund  during  a  dark    Kovtember 
Russians  to  consolidate  their  rising  power,  and  night  (Nov.  22,  1714).    The  moment  it  was 
oonstanUy  hoping  that  he  had  succeeded,  but  known  that  Charles  was  in  the  city,  it  wss  in- 
ever  hoping  in  vain.     He  effected  the  over-  vested  by  a  combined  army  of  Danes,  Saxons, 
throw,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  agents  whom  Russians,  and  Prusmans.    It  was  defended  by 
he  employed  at  Constantinople,  of  4  successive  Charles  with  extraordinary  skill  and  talent  for 
ffrand  viziers,  and  felt  Justified  in  his  long  delay  nearly  a  year ;  bnt  being  desperate  of  reoeiTiiig 
by  the  reasonable  hopes  he  entertained  of  plac-  aid  from  without,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  it, 
ing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  Turkish  Dec  15,  1715,  when  he  retired  to  Land  in 
army.    In  the  mean  time  LivOnia  and  Esthonia  Sctmia,  where  he  set  himself  to  defend  lis 
fell  a  prey  to  Russia,  immediately  after  the  coasts.    For  the  remainder  of  his  reign  ^e  war 
calamity  of  Pultowa.  Riga  surrendered.  Cour-  was  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  sea,  and 
land  became  the  property  of  Peter,  who  caused  generally  to   the   preiudice  of  the  Swedes, 
its  duke  to  marry  Ids  niece  Anno  Petrovna,  thongn  not  without  Charles  at  times  making 
and  then  designedly  and  deliberately  drac^  dangerous  efforts  against   Norway.    At   this 
him  to  death.    Pomerania  was  next  invaded,  time  his  principal  friend  and  adviser  was  Baitia 
The  Saxons  seized  the  whole  of  Poland  on  the  G6rtz,  the  minister  of  Holstein}  who  nndertodc 
flight  of  Stanislas,  who,  deserted  by  all  his  the  cause  of  Charles  with  extraordinary  energy 
adherents,  joined  Charles  in  Turkey ;  tho  allied  and  ability,  and  had  all  but  succeeded  in  break- 
forces  of  Saxony  and'  Russia  made  themselves  lug  up  the  anti-Swedish  league,  which  bad  just 
masters  of  all  Swedish  Pomerania,  with  tl^e  beenjoinedby  C^rgel.ofEnmand.  Itwastba 
exception  of  Stralsund  and  Wismar;  and  after  policy  of  Gdrtz  to  gain  over  Peter  the  Grest, 
tho  war  had  been  carried  on  with  the  most  atro-  Dy  any  concession  which  might  be  needful,  b/ 
clous  cruelty,  Stade,  Altona,  Gane,  and  Wolgart  bis  aid  or  connivance  to  conquer  Norway,  and 
being  burned  to  tiie  ground  im  the  dead  of  thence,  with  the  preconcerted  aid  of  a  Jacobita 
winter,  and  nearly  all  their  inhabitants  perish-  rising,  to  land  in  Sootiand,  and  dethrone  Georgp 
inff  of  hunger,  cold,  and  misery,  Prussia  was  I.  in  favor  of  the  pretender.  A  treaty  hiul  be^ 
induced  to  Join  the  anti-Swedish  league  by  the  agreed  upon,  by  which  Peter  should  retain  his 
promise  of  the  future  possession  of  Stettin,  conquests    on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  Stanidaa 
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flbonldbe  replaced  on  the  throne  of  Polandf  and  eoiences  at  Upsal,  and  in  1770  commenced  the 
Charles  should  be  married  to  Anne  Petroyna,  tour  of  Europe.    On  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Oourhind.    Accident  and  the  aooesdon  of  his  brother,  Gustavns  IIL, 
dissolved  the  whole  scheme.    A  Swedl^  de-  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  he  was  recalled  home, 
spatch  fell  into  tiie  himds  of  the  Danes.    Pen-  where  he  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
mark  dreaded  the  union  of  Russia  and  Sweden ;  revolution  of  1772,  by  whicn  the  power  of  the 
Saxony  saw  that   she   should   lose   Poland:  kingdom  was  vested  in  the  person  of  the  king^ 
Hanover,  that  her  projects  upon  Bremen  and  with  the  consent  of  the  estates.    This  was 
Yerden,  Kussia  that  hers  on  Stettin  would  fjul.  effected  mainly  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Frederic  of  Hesse  would  no  longer  be  heir  to  the  order  of  Yasa,  and  by  the  organization  of  dubs 
crown  of  Sweden;  while  the  power  of  Charles,  and  committees  among  the  young  officers  of 
by  so  great  a  marriage,  would  swell  to  a  height  the  army  and  navy  in  the  confidence  of  the 
dangerous  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Swedish  king.    It  was  agreed  that  the  brothers  of  the 
aristocracy.     A  small   Swedish   force   under  king  should  superintend  and  commence  the 
Armfeldt  had  perished  from  cold  while  crossing  movement  in  the  country,  while  the  king  him- 
fhe  mountains  which  separate  Norway  from  self  should  attend  to  the  management  of  the 
Sweden,  and  another,  commanded  by  Obarles  in  af&ir  in  the  capital.    The  revolution  broke  out 
person,  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Fredericks-  by  the  pretended  nege  of  Ohristianstadt,  Aug. 
hald,  in  ti^e  south  of  Norway,  when  the  king  12, 1772,  by  Prince  Obarles,  in  which  no  one 
was  shot  through  the  head.    His  death  was  sup-  was  ixy  nred,  and  the  whole  business  was  so  ad- 
posed  to  have  been  predetermined  by  conspira-  mirably  managed,  that  without  the  spilling  of 
tors,  but  the  hand  which  did  the  deed  was  a  idngle  drop  of  blood  the  countiy  was  deliver- 
never  discovered.    In  his  pocket  were  found  a  ed  from  the  factious  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and 
miniature  of  Gustavns  Adolphus  and  a  prayer  the  king  honorably  restored  to  the  authority  <^ 
book.   His  tomb  is  in  the  chapel  opposite  to  that  his   ancestors.     Shortly   after   these  events, 
where  the  remains  of  Gustavns  Adolphus  are  Prince  Oharles  was  created  duke  of  Sudermann- 
interred,  in  the  royal  mausoleum  in  the  Bidder-  land,  and  appointed  governor-general  of  Stock- 
holms  church  in  Stockholm.    The  walls  are  holm;  but  in  the  war  which  shortly  afterward 
decorated  with  trophies  of  his  various  battles,  broke  out  against  Russia,  which  persisted  in 
including  a  standard  taken  with  his  own  hands  fomenting  dissensions  in  Sweden,  he  returned  to 
in  Poland.    The  hat,  clothes,  and  sword  worn  his  old  profession,  assumed  the  command  of  the 
by  him  at  the  time  of  his  death  are  preserved  Swedish  fleets,  and  defeated  the  Bnssians  in  a 
in  the  chapeL    Ulrica  Elenora  and  her  husband  great  naval  engagement  in  the  gulf  of  Finland; 
Frederic  of  Hesse  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  in  reward  for  which  distinguiluied  service  he 
of  Sweden.  Gdrtz,  for  his  endeavors  to  preserve  was  raised  to  the  govemorSiip.    Onthemur- 
the  integrity  of  tbe  kingdom,  was  sentenced  to  der  of  his  brother,  Gustavns  IIL^  he  was  ap- 
the  block.    Sweden  was  as  fatally  dismembered,  pointed  regent  in  1792 ;  in  which  situation,  at  a 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  of  a  false  heir  to  n^hly  critical  period,  he  preserved  the  kingdom 
her  crown,  as  she  could  have  been  by  the  utmost  for  his  nephew,  Gustavns  I Y.,  in  its  constita- 
spite  of  her  enemies.    She  has  never  again  tional  form,  kept  it  externally  and  internally  at 
risen  above  the  condition  of  a  second  rate  peace,  and  united  for  the  protection  of  navi^a- 
power. — Oharles  was  distinguished  for  love  of  tion  in  the  northern  seas  with  his  neighbors  the 
justice,  for  intrepidity,  firmness,  temperance,  and  Danes.    In  1796  he  resigned  his  power  to  his 
austerity  of  life.    Buthisfimmessfi^uentlyde^  nephew  Gustavns,  who,  having  attained  his 
generated  into  obstinacy,  his  temperance  into  muority,  ascended  the  throne  in  that  year, 
eccentricity,  and  his  austerity  into  excessive  under  tne   title  of  Gustavns   Adolphus  lY. 
severity.     He  was  tall  and  of  noble  appear-  After  his  nephew's  accesMon,  Prince  Charles 
ance,  had  a  fine  open  forehead,  Imrge  blue  eyes,  retired  into  private  life,  passing  his  time  in  lit- 
flaxen  hair,  fair  complexion,  a  handsome  nose,  erary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  appeared  no 
a  pleasant  smile,  but  litQe  beard.    Among  the  more  in  public  affairs  until  his  nephew  having 
works  which  refer  to  his  life  may  be  mentioned  become  a  r^igious  fanatic,  and  that  of  a  most 
that  written  by  his  chaplain  Korberg,  entitied  mischievous  description,  a   revolution  broke 
Konung  CarU  XIL  hiatoria  ;  Adlerfeld's  EU"  out  in  1809,  by  which  he  was  deposed  and  his 
Unre  mUitaire  de   Charla  XIL  ;  LundbWs  imde  placed  at  the  head  of  idSQurs,  first  as  ad-> 
Eanung    Garla    XIL    hisUfria     (Stockholm,  ministrator  of  the  realm,  and  afterward  (June 
1830;  German  translation,  Hamburg,  18dd-'40);  20, 1809)  as  king  of  Sweden;  in  which  title 
and  Yoltaire's  celebrated  Hutoire  de  Charlee  he  reigned  well,  moderately,  and  wisely.    His 
XIL  reign  was  cast  in  stormy  times,  during  the 
OHABLES  Xni.,  born  Oct.  7,  1748,  died  splendid  avatar  and  headlong   fall   of  Napo- 
Feb.  5,  1818.     He  was  the  2d  son  of  King  leon;   but  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  state 
Adolphus  Frederic  and  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of  with  sudi  consummate  ability  and  prudence, 
Frederic  the  Great  of  ^Prussia.    Destined  from  that  while  almost  every  other  European  kine- 
his  birth  to  fill  the  high  office  of  lord  high  ad-  dom  was  in  some  degree  a  sufferer  by  the  ills 
miralof  Sweden,  he  received  a  naval  education,  of  the  long  protracted  warfare,  Sweden  not 
and   made  several  cruises  in  his  youth.     In  only  had  no  losses  to  mourn,  either  on  the  field 
1765  he  became  president  of  the  society  of  or  in  the  doings  of  cabinets^  but  actually  re- 
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oelved  Norway  at  the  rastoration  of  peace  as  a  allied  Rnasian  troops  obeoked  his  saooeasfiil 
oompensation  for  her  loss  of  Finland.    Charles  operations,  and  after  the  defeat  of  KoiBskoff  bj 
Xni.  had  married,  so  long  ago  as  1774,  Hedwig  Mass^na  at  Ziirich,  he  had  asun  to  guard  the 
Elizabeth  Charlotte,  princess  of  Holstein-Grot-  Rhine.    Bad  health  compelled  him  in  March, 
torp,  bat  having  no  heir  by  her,  he  had  adopted  1800,  to  resign  his  command  to  Kraj,  and  to 
Prince  Christian  of  Holstein-Sonderborg- Angus-  retire  to  Bohemia.    He  was  not  jet  restored, 
tenbnrff  as  his  successor ;  and  on  his  dying  pre-  when  he  had  to  hasten  again  to  the  defence  of 
matoreiy,  chose  Marshal  Bemadotte   to  sue-  the  empire  of  his  brother,  which,  by  the  admir- 
ceed  him.  able  marches  of  Napoleon  over  the  Alpe,  and 
CHARLES  XlY.  JOHN.    See  BoorAnoTTB.  of  Moreau  through  Germany,  was  brought  to 
CHARLES,  archduke  and  generalissimo  of  the  brink  of  ruin.    The  armistice  of  8tey^ 
Austria,  duke  of  Teschen,  8d  son  of  the  empe-  concluded  by  him  with  the  latter  was  the  pre- 
ror  Leopold  IL,  younffer  brother  of  Francis  I.,  liminary  of  the  peace  of  Lnneville  (1801).    His 
and  ancle  of  Ferdinand  L.  emperors  of  Austria,  great  services  were  now  recognized  by  his 
bom  Sept  5, 1771,  in  Florence,  then  the  resi-  i^pointment  as  president  of  the  anlio  conndl 
dence  of  his  father  as  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  of  war  at  Vienna,  as  well  as  by  a  proposition 
died  April  80, 1847.    Of  weak  constitution  and  made  at  the  diet  of  the  German  empire  to  re- 
sickly,  he  seemed  to  promise  little,  but  was  ward  him  with  a  statue,  and  the  title  of  say- 
soon  attracted  by  mihtary  subjects,  and  be-  lour  of  Germany ;  which  honors,  however,  he 
came  fond  of  geometry  ana  other  serious  stud*  refused  to  accept    In  1806  he  commanded  the 
ies.    He  was  20  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy  against  Maasdna,  but  his 
first  war  of  the  emperor,  his  brother,  agunst  victory  at  Caldiero  (Oct  80}  was  of  little  atsSL, 
France  ^792).    Under  Hohenlohe  he  took  part  as  Napoleon,  after  the  surrender  of  Ulm,  was 
in  the  oattle  of  Jemmapes  against  Dumouriez,  rapidly  advancing  toward  Vienna.    The  hasty 
and  then  commanded  the  van  of  the  prince  oi  retreat  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  to  Bohemia, 
Coburg,  when  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  compelled  Francis 
engagements  of  Aldenhoven  and  Neerwinden,  to  the  peace  of  Presburg  (Dec  25).    Charies 
in  which  the  French  were  defeated.    Belgium  was  now  made  generalissuno  of  all  the  Austrian 
haying  been  reconquered,  he  was  appointed  its  armies,  and  minister  of  war,  with  unlimited 
ffoyemor-generaL  March  25, 1798.    In  1794.he  power,  which  he  used  for  the  reorganization  of 
had  a  part  of  tne  Austrian  command,  in  the  the  forces  of  the  empire,  and  the  creation  of  a 
battles  of  Landrecy,  Tournay,  Courtray,  and  strong  reserve  and  militia.    In  1808,  after  the 
Fleurus,  against  the  victorious  army  of  Piche-  abdication  of  Charles  lY.,  king  of  Spun,  the 
gru.     when  the  Netherlands  were  lost,  he  re-  provinces  of  Catalonia  ana  Ari^n  called  him 
tired  for  some  time  to  Vienna  to  restore  his  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  India,  and  an  Elnglish 
impaired  health.    In  1796  he  took  the  field  firigate  was  sent  to  carry  him  ttom  Trieste,  but 
again  as  field-marshal  of  the  empire,  and  com-  was  sent  back  with  his  thanks.    In  the  war  of 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  army  on  the  1809  he  commanded  in  Bavaria,    while   his 
Bhine,  and  his  victories  over  Jourdan,  at  Neu-  brothers  John  and  Ferdinand  led  the  armies  ul 
markt,  Teinine,  and  Amberg,  soon  compelled  Itfdy  and  Poland ;  he  advanced  as  far  as  Ratis- 
Koreau,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ifunich,  bon,  but  Napoleon^s  victories  at  Thann  (April 
to  undertake  his  famous  retreat;  the  French  19),  Abensberg  (20),  Landshut  (21).  Eckmfihl 
were  driven  over  the  Rhine,  and  only  main-  (22),  and  Ratisbon  (28),  compelled  him  to  re- 
tained in  their  possession  the  bridges  of  Htl-  treat  Having,  however,  received  new  re&nforce- 
niogen  and  KehL    Both  these  positions  Chiu'les  ments,  he  defeated  Napoleon,  who  had  taken 
attacked  and  took  in  the  following  winter.  But  Vienna,  in  the  battle  of  Aspem  and  Esding  (¥aj 
while  things  were  going  on  successfully  in  Ger-  21, 22),  thus  shaking  the  belief  in  the  invin^nbil- 
many  under  his  command,  the  French,  under  ity  of  the  modem  Cassar.    This  victory  brought 
Bonaparte,  were  everywhere  victorious  in  Italy,  little  more  thim  glory ;  the  great  battle  of  Wag- 
and  were  rapidly  adyancing  toward  the  heart  ram  (July  5,  6)  decided  against  Charles,  though 
of  Austria ;  and  when  Charles  was  sent  there  to  commenced  victoriously  by  the  Austrians.    He 
check   their  progress,    the   victorious   young  retreated  in  the  best  oMer  and  oontinuaDy 
general,  imitatmg  the  words  of  CsBsar,  could  say:  fighting  to  Znaym.    An  armistioe,  however, 
**  Hitherto  I  have  had  to  combat  armies  with-  and  soon  after  the  peace  of  SchOnbrunn,  put  an 
out  a  commander ;  now  I  have  to  combat  a  com-  end  to  the  bloody  campaign.      Charles  was 
mander  without  an  army.'*    Charles  was  com-  wounded,  and  feeling  at  the  same  time  person- 
polled  to  conclude  the  preliminary  treaty  of  ally  mortified,  he  laid  down  his  military  oom- 
Leoben,  April  18, 1797,  which  was  soon  follow-  mand,  July  80,  resigning  all  his  offices,  and  re- 
ed by  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.    Having  tired  to  Teschen,  whence  he  afterwurd  went  to 
lived  for  some  time  in  Bohemia,  as  governor  of  Vienna.    After  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
that  kingdom,  he  was  again  called  to  arms  Elba,  he  again  served  for  a  diort  time  as  gov- 
af ter  the  violent  breaking  off  of  the  congress  of  emor  of  Mentz ;  but  this  was  the  last  act  of  his 
Rastadt  (1799),  and  again  defeated  the  Frendi  puolic  life.    He  married  in  1816  Henrietta, 
under  Jourdan,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  in  princess  of  Nassau- Weilburg,  and  became  the 
the  battles  of  Ostrach  and  Stockaoh.    Dissen-  father  of  a  numerous  and  prosperous  ftmily, 
sions  between  him  and  the  commanders  of  the  among  whom  he  lived  in  quiet   retirement, 
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ei\)o7!ng  the  honors  and  dktinotions  due  to  his  Herder,  THeland,  Schiller,  Yoigt,  and  -Miuftiis. 
ereat  merits  as  a  military  commander,  and  a  In  1786  he  took  service  in  the  Pmasian  armj, 
high  reputation  for  modesty,  frankness,  and  'wasinthecampa!gnsofl792-*98,  on  the  Rhine, 
aocompli^ments.  His  2  works,  ^^  Principles  of  as  volunteer,  was  made  Prussian .  lieutenant- 
Strategy,  illustrated  by  the  History  of  the  0am-  general  in  1797,  and  remained  in  service  till 
?aign  or  1796  in  Germany  "  (8  vols.  Vienna,  after  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806]),  when  he  retired 
814),  and  ^  History  of  the  Oampaign  of  1799  to  his  dukedom  and  soon  joined  the  Rhenish 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland"  (2  vols.  Vienna,  confederacy.  His  soldiers  now  fought  for  Napo- 
1819),  are  highly  esteemed  in  military  litera-  leon  (who  came  over  from  Erfurt  to  see  him, 
ture. — Of  his  sons,  ^e  eldest,  Albert,  bom  togeUier  with  the  emperor  Alexander)  in  Tyrol, 
1817,  is  military  and  civil  governor  of  Hungary;  Spain,  and  Russia.  Having  gone  over  to  the 
Qharles  Ferdinand,  bom  1818,  and  William,  coalition  in  1818,  he  entered  the  Russian  service 
bom  1827,  are  lieutenant  field-marshals  of  Aus-  in  the  following  year^  and  led  an  army  of  Sazona^ 
tria;  Frederic,  who  distinguished  himself  in  Hessians,  and  Kussians  into  the  Netherlands, 
the  naval  expedition  to  Syria  (1B40),  died  at  He  then  went  to  Paris,  London,  and  Yi- 
Yenice,  1846.  His  daughter  Theresa,  bom  enna^  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1815. 
1816,  was  married  (1887)  to  Ferdinand  H.,  The  congress  of  Vienna  rewarded  him  by  en- 
king  of  Naples ;  her  sister,  Maria  Oarolina,  larging  his  state,  and  erecting  it  into  a  grand 
born  1826,  to  the  archduke  Rainer  Ferdinand*  dudby,  as  well  as  with  the  compensation  of 
CHARLES,  Jaoqubs  Albxandbb  0£sab,  a  800,000  thalers.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Ger- 
French  physicist,  bom  at  Beaugency,  Nov.  12,  man  princes  to  introduce  the  promised  constita- 
1746,  died  in  Paris^  April  7, 1828.  Ue  was  re-  tionaf  representation  (1816),  and  allowed  free- 
markable  for  his  skill  in  public  experiments  and  domto  the  press,  until  he  was  induced  to  adopt 
demonstrations,  yid  his  lecture-room,  in  which  restrictive  measurea  by  the  complications  that 
he  populiurized  the  deotrioal  discovery  of  Frank-  followed  the  great  gathering  at  the  Wartbuif^ 
lin,  was  attended  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  1817.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Graditz,  near 
assemblies  of  Paris.  Montgolfier  having  sent  Torgau,  on  his  retum  from  Berlin.  Several 
up  a  balloon  filled  with  rarified  air,  Charles  scientific  and  agricultural  institutions,  a  park 
immediately  constructed  the  first  balloon  ever  and  botanical  garden,  are  among  the  improve- 
made  capable  of  holding  hydrogen  gas,  with  ments  with  wmch  he  adorned  his  countr^.  He 
which  an  aeronaut  successfully  ascended,  Aug.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  Frederic. 
2, 1788.  Charles  afterward  made  an  aerostatic  CHARLES  CITT,  a  S.  K  county  of  Ya., 
voyage  himself  rising  to  the  height  of  7,000  ft  bounded  on  the  S.  by  James  river,  and  on  the  N. 
He  invented  the  megascope  and  other  ingenious  and  £.  by  the  Chickahominy ;  area  184  so.  m.; 
optical  instruments,  was  a  member  of  the  acad-  pop.  in  1850, 6,200,  of  whom  2,764  were  slaves, 
emy  of  sciences  and  librarian  of  the  institute,  It  was  one  of  the  8  original  shires  into  which 
and  had  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cabinets  in  Virginia  was  divided  In  1684.  Presidents  Har- 
Enr^pe.  risen  and  Tyler  were  both  bom  within  the 
CHARLES  AUGUSTUS,  grand  duke  of  limits  of  this  county.  In  1860  the  productions 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenaoh,  son  of  the  duke  Emest  amounted  to  178,940  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
Augustus  Constantine  and  Anne  Amalia,  prin-  81,229  of  wheat,  2,461  of  potatoes,  and  5,144 
cess  of  Brunswick,  bom  Sept.  8,  1757,  died  pounds  of  wooL  There  were  6  com  and  6  saw 
June  14, 1828.  Having  lost  his  father  in  itiQ  first  mills,  1  tannery,  18  churches,  and  92  pupils  at- 
year  of  nis  life,  he  was  educated  with  the  greatest  tending  public  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in 
care,  together  with  his  posthumous  brother,  1850,  |861,579 ;  in  1856,  $1,008,497;  showing 
Frederic  Ferdinand  Constantino,  under  the  re-  an  increase  of  16  per  cent.  Capital,  Charles 
geocy  of  his  young  mother,  who,  in  the  first  year  City  Court-house. 

after  the  death  of  her  husband,  was  herself  still  CHARLES  D£  BLOIH»  or  db  Chatixxoh, 
imder  the  guardianship  of  her  father.  Upon  the  duke  of  Brittany,  died  in  1864.  He  was  the  ne- 
recommendation  of  Irederic  the  Great  she  ap-  phew  of  Philip  VI.  of  France,  who,  anxious  to 
pointed  as  their  governor  tiie  count  of  Gk^rtz,  secure  his  fortune,  married  him  to  Jeanne  de  Pen- 
afterward  Prussan  minister,  giving  them  as  thidvre,  heiress  apparent  to  the  ducal  crown  of 
teachers  Seidler  and  Herrmann,  Wieland  and  Brittany.  But  on  the  death  of  John  lEL,  in 
Enebel.  while  Schmid  conducted  the  a&irs  of  '  1841,  the  claim  of  Jeanne  was  diq>uted  by  John 
the  little  state  through  the  difficulties  of  the  7  of  Montfort,  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  as- 
years*  war.  In  Dec.  ^774,  Charles  Augustus  sorted  that  Brittany  could  not  revert  to  female 
together  with  his  brother  entered  upon  a  jour-  sovereigns.  Thence  arose  a  war  of  20  yean' 
ney  to  France  and  Switzerland,  during  which  duration,  in  which  the  kings  of  England  and  of 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gbethe,  who  be-  France  participated,  the  former  giving  asdstance 
came  his  friend,  and  afterward  his  minister,  to  Montfort,  while  the  latter  supported  Charles 
Having  been  declared  reigning  duke  by  his  deBlois.  His  cause  at  first  promised  to  be  sno- 
mother  on  his  18th  birtiidav,  he  married  Louisa,  cesdftil ;  his  competitor  died  about  1845 ;  where- 

Srincess  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  continued  tiie  upon  Jeanne  of  Montfort  came  boldly  forward 

beral   and   reformatory  government  of  his  in  behalf  of  her  voung  son,  and  displayed  such 

mother,  gathering  around  h&  at  Weimar  a  circle  courage,  inspired  her  followers  with  such  en- 

of  difltingnished  meq»  among  whom  were  Goethe,  thuaaon,  and  obtained  such  assistance  teom 
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tlieehiTalrf  of  Englaiid,  that  fortune  at  last  de-  would  not  aeo  him.     He  made  a  iSaTonhla 
dared  for  her.  Charles  was  killed  in  1864,  and  impressioa  on  all  persons  with  whom  he  came 
the  dachy  ai  Brittanj  was  awarded  to  yoong  in   oontacti   and  particolarlj   npon    M^^^iJ 
Montfort  Saxe,  who  was  to  have  been  the  real  head  of 
OHAitLES  EDWARD  LoTTis  Philip  OAranBy  the  invading  army.    That  army  was  assembled 
aon  of  James  Btnart  and  Clementina  Sobieski,  oa  the  channel  ooast|  and  consisted  of  15,000 
and  grandson  of  James  II.,  kmg  of  England,  bom  men.    The  transports  were  to  be  eonvojed  by 
in  Rome.  Deo.  81, 1720,  die^ere  Jan.  80, 1788.  20  ahipe  of  the  line  and  6  frigates.    The  Eng- 
His  mother's  protracted  labor  of  6  days  might  liah  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  the  more  so  that 
have  been  thought  to  indicate  that  his  career  war  had  not  been  declared,  thongh  it  existed 
was  destined  to  afford  no  exception  to  the  in  iacL    Their  channel  fleet  was  small,  most 
misery  that  seems  to  have  been  the  inheritance  of  their  ships  being  in  the  Mediterranean, 
of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  StoarL    But  the  where  they  had  been  sent  to  the  asaistaDoe  df 
Jacobite  party  saw  in  his  birth  an  event  that  the  house  of  Austria.     The  prince  aod  the 
gave  them  new  hopes.    The  incapadty  of  the  marshal  embarked,  their  preparationa  having 
nretender,  or  chevalier  de  Bt.  George,  as  ex-  been  completed,  at  the  doee  of  Febroary.    This 
nibited  in  1715-*16,  and  the  failnre  of  Albe-  was  the  most  favorable  turn  that  the  fortunes 
roni^s  plan  for  his  restoration  in  1710,  had  well  of  the  Btoarts  ever  took  after  the  fllc^t  of 
nigh  mven  them  to  despair.     The  birth  of  James  IL    There  was  much  discontent  in  Eng* 
Charles  Edward,  and  the  high  character  of  the  land,  they  had  a  powerful  party  in  Soodand, 
race  to  which  his  mother  belonged,  caused  a  and  the  Irish  Catholics  looked  upon  them  as 
reaction  in  their  feelings,  and  prolonged  the  promised  deliverers.    Marshal  Saxe  was  the 
struggle  between  the  constitutionalists  and  the  ablest  of  living  soldiers,  and  one  ai  the  few  gene- 
divine  right  party  for  another  generation,  which  rals  who  have  beaten  English  armies  on  pitched 
IhM  marked  by  desperate  intrigue,  and  was  fields.    Charles  was  enthonifttic  and  resolute, 
oondnded  in  wholesale  alaughter.    Thev  were  and  had  he  landed  success  would  probaUy  have 
not  disappointed.    Charles  early  gave  indica*  been  his.  But  on  March  6  a  great  storm  arose  snd 
tiotts  of  talent,  and  of  a  firmness  of  purpose  raged  for  a  week.    Many  vesselsi  filled  with 
inherited  from  his  mother,  which  minbrtune  tro^M^  were  lost,  and  the  rest  were&roed  back 
cansed  to  degenerate  into  sheer  obstinacy.    He  to  France.    Though  Charies  earnestly  pressed 
was  well  educated  bv  IVotestant  tutori^  ao-  the  French  government  to  renew  the  attempt 
quiring  accurate  knowledge  of  EngUah,  French,  he  fuled ;  wnereifpon  he  directed  his  attentiMi 
and  Italian,  and  of  the  history  of  England.  Hia  to  private  efforts,  and  with  difficulty  was  pre- 
physical  education  was  attenaed  to,  and  he  was  vented  from  sailing  to  Scotland  in  a  fishing 
dexterous  in  all  manly  exercises.  He  had  some  boat    In  1745,  having  obtained  some  assist- 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  skill  in  music    In  his  ance  from   individuals  of  Britidi   origin  in 
14th  year  he  made  nis  first  campaign,  serving  France,  he  fitted  out  2  vessels — the  Elizabeth 
in  the  Spanish  army  that  besieged  Gaeta,  in  the  of  67  guns,  and  the  Doutelle  of  1&— and  plao- 
war  between  Spun  and  Austria.    Though  so  ing  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  en 
young,  he  bore  himself  tatvely.    la  1787  he  bcMird  of  them,  sailed  for  Scotland,  acoom- 
madethetonrof  Italy,  and,  to  the  annoyance  of  panied  by  a  few  friends.    Of  money,  be  had 
the  British  government,  waa  everywhere  weU  re-  less  than  $20,000.    Tbe  Elizabeth  was  broug^ 
eeived.  At  Venice  the  lionors  due  to  a  crowned  to   action   by   a   British    cruiser,    and   waa 
head  were  accorded  to  him,  for  whidi  the  compelled  to  fiy.    This  was  a  serious  loss,  as 
Venetian  ambassador  waa  dismissed  from  Eng-  most  of  the  stores  were  in  her.    The  DouteOe 
land.    His  character  at  this  time  was  that  of  escaped,  and,  after  some  adventurea,  Charles 
an  amiable,  accomplished  youth,  and  his  sweet-  landed   at  Moidart,  July  26^  where  he  was 
ness  of  disposition  is  frequently  mentioned.  Joined  by  a  few  persons,  whose  numbers  wen 
From  a  very  early  period  his  mind  dwelt  upon  soon  increased ;    the  most  prominent  of  the 
the  thought  of  recovering  the  British  throne ;  highland  chiefs   being  Donald  Cameron  the 
but  if  Walpole  had  continned  to  rule  in  Eng>  younger  of  LochieL    The  Stuart  standard  was 
land,  or  if  his  peace  policy  had  been  pursue!  raised  at  Glenfinnan,  Auff.  19.    His  armj  now 
by  his  successors,  it  is  obvious  that  Charlea  ranidly  increased,  many  dans  rimng  in  his  be- 
must  have  reached  middle  life  without  an  op-  halt    He  baffled  Sur  John  Cope,  the  royal  gen- 
portunity  to  make  his  cast  for  a  crown  or  a  oral,  descended  upon  the  lowlands,  entered 
coflin.     It  was  necessary  that  England   and  Perth,    and   took   possession   of  Edinburgh, 
France  should  be  at  war  to  give  the  chevalier  a  Sept.  17.     The  lowlanders  who  joined  him 
chance  to  regain  the  throne  his  ancestors  had  were  not  numerous,  most  of  them,  aa  one  of 
ao  unworthily  filled.    England  and  France  be-  their  number  pithily  expressed  it,  having  re- 
came  involved  in  that  war  which  grew  out  of  solved  to  wut  and  see  which  side  the  l^mg- 
the  Austrian  succession,  and  Charles  was  in-  man  should  take  before  making  up  their  min& 
vited  to  France  to  take  command  of  an  army  Even  of  the  few  leading  men  who  gave  in  their 
that  waa  to  be  sent  to  England.    He  reached  adhesion,  many  were  probably  in  the  conditioa 
that  country  the  middle  of  Jan.  1744,  landing  of  Lord  Balmerino,  who  said  that  he  was  so 
not  far  from  the  place  where  Napoleon  landed  poor  he  would  have  Joined  the  Mogul  had  he 
in  1815.    He  went  to  Paris,  but  Louis  XV.  set  up  his  standard  in  Scotland.    Thevict(»yof 
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CHadsmnir,  won  Sept.  21,  in  whioh  dope's  army  for  the  fkted  line.  (Carles  fled,  and  after  6 
waa  annilulated  by  the  highlanders  in  6  min-  months  of  the  most  romantio  wanderinss  ha 
ntes,  raised  the  prestige  of  Charleses  arms,  and  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he  was  wefi  re* 
was  enabled  to  march  into  England  at  the  head  oeived,  the  king,  for  the  first  time,  persoDallj 
of  6,000  men,  entering  that  country  Nov.  8.  welcoming  him.  He  was  a  great  favorite  at 
He  took  Carlisle,  and  penetrated  to  Bwark-  court.  Somefaintshow  was  made  of  renewing 
stone  Bridge,  6  m.  beyond  Derby,  and  94  from  the  attempt  to  invade  England,  but  Charles 
London,  without  encountering  any  opposition,  refused  to  promise  to  cede  Ireland  to  France  in 
his  superior  military  genius  enabling  him  to  the  event  of  success,  and  the  plan  fell  through, 
baffle  the  English  army  under  Wsde.  But  He  visited  Madrid  in  174T,  and  was  well  re« 
if  he  met  no  opposition,  neither  was  his  force  ceived.^  In  1748  he  was  expelled  fbom  France 
increased,  save  by  a  few  individuaLs,  most  under  insulting  circumstances,  in  compliance 
of  whom  were  of  the  lowest  rank.  The  En^  with  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
lish  nobility  at  that  time  contained  many  This  treatment  he  had  brought  upon  himself^ 
Jacobites,  and  they  were  still  more  numerous  for  the  French  government  had  sought  in  every 
among  the  gentry ;  yet  they  remained  quiet,  way  to  avoid  extremities,  and  notlung  but  the 
when  the  example  of  a  few  l^ing  men  among  prince's  obstinacy  made  violence  necessary, 
them  would  have  caused  an  extensive  rising  He  was  also  compelled  to  leave  Avignon,  and 
and  a  change  of  dvnasty.  Most  of  them  were  refused  a  home  in  Venice.  He  visited  Germany, 
like  Dr.  Dryasdust^s  unde.  who,  as  his  nephew  and  afterward  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
said,  *^so  little  esteemed  personal  safefy,  in  duchy  of  Bomllon.  He  became  a  Protestant 
comparison  with  high  dhuroh  principle,  that  in  or  about  1762.  He  was  engaged  in  some 
he  wiuted  but  the  news  of  the  adventurer^s  Jacobite  conspiracies,  andvisltedLondon  in  1760 
reaching  London  to  hasten  to  join  his  stand-  and  in  1768.  The  sto^  that  he  was  present 
ard.^'  Discouraged  by  this  coldness,  the  chie&  at  the  coronation  of  George  HI.  is  slenderly 
compelled  Charles  to  return  to  Scotland,  where  supported.  He  finally  took  up  his  residence  in 
a  new  army  had  been  formed,  partly  oom-  Florence.  His  father  dying  in  17(56,  he  became 
posed  of  troops  from  France,  ana  partly  of  the  legitimate  king  of  Great  Britain.  This  title 
native  levies.  Charles  was  bitterly  opposed  he  never  assumed,  but  was  known  as  the  count 
to  this  course,  and  the  view  he  took  diow"  of  Albany,  which  designation  he  had  borne  as 
ed  his  superiorify.  Had  the  army  pressed  early  as  1784.  He  married  in  1772  the  princess 
forward,  London  would  have  fallen  into  its  Louisa  ofStolberg-Gedem,  who  was  more  than  80 
hands.  On  the  retreat,  the  insurgents  evinced  yean  his  junior.  The  only  effect  of  this  marriage 
their  usual  military  preeminence,  outmarching  was  to  add  domestic  misery  to  the  sufferings  of 
even  their  mounted  enemies,  and  inflicting  a  the  prince;  his  name  is  to  be  found  in  the 
bloody  repulse  upon  them  at  Clifton.  They  long  list  of  distinguished  men  who  have  been 
took  Glasgow  after  their  return,  and  defeated  dishonored  husbands.  AMeri  was  the  princesses 
the  English  army,  commanded  by  Hawley,  lover.  Bhe  fled  from  her  husband,  and  a  judi- 
Jan.  17,  at  Falkirk.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  oial  separation  took  place  in  1783.  The  fact 
was  then  sent  to  Scotland,  and  Charles  wsa  that  the  prince  was  intemperate  in  his  last  days 
compelled  to  retreat  again,  much  against  his  has  often  been  dwelt  on,  and  it  has  been  said 
wilL  Toward  the  middle  of  April,  1746,  the  2  that  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  using  spirits  during 
armies  were  near  to  one  another,  and  Charles  his  Scottish  wanderings.  Drunkenness,  how- 
planned  a  night  attack  on  Cumberland,  which  ever,  was  the  vice  of  the  higher  classes  of  that 
fiiiled  because  of  want  of  due  information  re-  age,  and  was  common  with  men  who  had  never 
speoting  the  country.  On  April  16  was  fought  known  hardship  or  misfortune ;  but  Charles's 
the  battle  of  Calloden,  which  was  as  fatal  to  the  position  attrapted  attention  to  all  that  he  did, 
prince's  character  for  generalship  as  to  ihe  for-  and  men  contrasted  his  conduct  with  his  pr&» 
tunes  of  his  house,  with  a  fatigued,  starved,  tensions  and  earlier  career.  His  last  J^9cn 
and  diminished  army,  he  awaited  the  attack  of  were  spent  at  Rome,  where  he  died  on  the  anni- 
the  superior  forces  of  the  royal  army,  the  latter  versary  of  the  execution  of  his  great-grandfather, 
being  well  supplied  with  every  thing  to  render  though  most  accounts  place  the  event  on  the 
them  efficient  At  first  the  action  was  one  of  following  day.  He  left  an  illegitimate  daughter, 
artillery  only,  in  which  the  highlanders  suffered  who  survived  him  but  a  year.  He  was  one  of 
terribly.  At  length  their  right  wing  charged,  those  rare  characters  who  bear  prosperity  bet- 
swept  away  a  large  portion  of  the  1st  Englidi  ter  than  adversity.  His  talents  were  high, 
line,  and  was  itself  almost  annihilated  by  the  and  no  member  of  the  Stuart  fismily  ever  ex« 
fire  and  bayonets  of  the  2d  line.  Even  then  the  hibited  more  practical  ability.  His  conduct  in 
royal  army  would  have  been  defeated,  had  the  the  campaign  of  1745**46  evinced  an  original 
Macdonalds  imitated  the  daring  brav^  of  the  genius  for  war.  He  found  himself  in  circum- 
MacTicans,  Frasers,  Ka4^toshes,  Stuarts,  and  stances  entirely  new,  and  he  adapted  himself  to 
Camerotts;  but,  angry  because  they  had  been  them  with  all  the  facilitv  of  genius.— The  his- 
placed  on  the  left,  whereas  they  claimed  the  tory  of  Charles,  and  of  his  Soottish  campaign, 
right  as  theirs  from  the  day  of  Bannockbum,  has  been  written  by  many  eminent  men — ^by 
they  refused  to  charge,  and  gave  the  enemy  Scott,  R.  Chambers,  Pichot,  J.  H.  Jesse,  Earl 
victory.    CuUoden  waa  the  laist  battle  fought  Stanhope,  C.  L.  Klose,  and  others.    There  ia 
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much  cnrioiifl  matter  respectiDg  the  oondnot  of  indndiag  those  of  Entaw  and  Fort 

Hie  Jaoobites,  and  of  the  prince  and  his  fiimiiy,  were  fonght  in  this  district    Capital,  Cfaaiies- 

in  the  **  Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  Strange,  and  of  ton. 

Andrew  Lomisdeo,"  bj  Mr.  Dennistoon,  Mr.        CHARLESTOK,  the  capital  of  the  district 

Lnmisden  having  been  private  secretary  to  both  or  county  of  the  same  name,  in  the  state  of 

Charles  and  his  father.    In  the  early  years  l&tbe  Sonth  Carolina,  and  the  chief  comhiercial  city 

19th  oentory  the  interest  in  the  history  or*^the  of  that  state,  stands  at  the  oonflnenoe  of  the 

yonng  pretender  "  was  renewed  by  the  writings  two  rivers,  Ashley  and  Cooper,  which  here 

of  8<K>tt,  who  has  introdnced  him  into  8  of  his  nnite  and  form  a  spacious  and  beantifnl  bav. 

novels,  ^  Waverley  "  and  '^  Redgauntlet"  Scott  These  rivers  ran  a  parallel  conrse  for  nearFf 

had  known  many  Jacobites,  and  wrote  of  ^  the  6   m.,  widening  as   they  approach    the  sea, 

forty-five**    and    subsequent    crises   in  their  thus  gradually  narrowing  the  site  of  the  <atj 

history  from  positive  icnowlege;  and  though  he  into   a  complete  peninsula.    Here,  spreading 

was  a   constitutionalist,  his   amiable   nature  over  an  ample  area,  and  blending  with  the 

caused  him  to  sympathixe  with  the  members  of  Atlantic,  they  make  <me  of  the  meet  capadoas 

A  fSallen  party.     ^^^  of  harbors,  Isjidlocked  on  aU  sides  except  one,  on 

CHARLES  RIVER,  a  winding  stream  rising  the  east,  from  whence  the  sea  pours  in.     The 

in  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  flowing  through  Nor-  extent  of  the  bay  is  ample  for  all  the  commerasl 

folk  and  Middlesex.    It  meets  the  tide  waters  purposes  of  a  great  city.    The  ccrup  d^asil  ccm* 

and  forms  port  of  Boston  harbor.    Navigable  stitutes  a  beautifal  picture,  which  might  com- 

to  Watertown,  7  m.  W.  of  Boston.  pare  with  any  in  the  world,  but  for  the  lack  of 

CHARLES'S  WAIN,  a  name  given  to  the  background,  and  of  the  relief  afforded  hy  conti- 

constellation  Ursa  M^jor,  or  the  Great  Bear,  guous  eminences.    The  lands  around,  and  that 

often  called  also  the  Dipper.    The  literal  mean-  upon  whidi  the  city  is  buQt,  are  all  equally  low 

ing  of  the  name  is  the  rustic's  wagon,  and  and  level,  rising  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea. 

aome  fancied  resemblance  doubtless  was  the  The  dwellings  seem  to  emerge  trcan  the  waters, 

occasion  of  its  use.  and  at  a  litSe  distance  the  shore  line  heoomes 

CHARLESTON,  a  district  of  South  Carolina,  indistinct.  The  width  of  the  inner  harbor,  at  its 

bordering  on  the  Atlantic ;  area  1,906  sq.  m. ;  month,  is  something  over  a  mile.     The  passage 

pop.  in  1850,  72,805,  of  whom  44,876  were  is  defended  by  8  fortresses,  well  placed  te  resst 

slaves ;  in  1858,  estimated  at  100,000,  of  whom  the  approaches  of  an  enemy.  On  the  right  hand, 

60,000  are  slaves.    The  Santee  river  bounds  it  at  the  entrance,  is  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan^ 

on  the  N.  N.  E.,  and  it  is  drained  by  Ashley  island,  occupying  the  site  of  that  memorable 

and  Cooper  rivers,  which  unite  to  form  the  fortress,  Sullivan,  which,  on  June  28,1776,  best 

harbor  of  Charleston.    The  other  chief  river  off  the  British  fleet  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  in  one 

is  the  Edisto,  beside  which  there  are  numerous  of  (he  most  brilliant  fights  of  the  revolution, 

inlets,  including  Charleston  harbor,  N.  and  S.  On  the  left  hand,  raised  upon  a  mole  in  the 

Edisto,  and  S.  Santee.    These  are  generally  harbor,  and  directly  covering  the  chaimel,  is 

navigable  by  small  craft.    The  coast  is  broken  Fortress  Sumter,  a  recent  erection,  and  one  of 

by  several  bays  and  protected  by  a  stretch  of  the  best  built  forts  of  the  United  States.    Im- 

aandy  islands.    The  surface  is  low,  level,  and  in  mediately  in  front  of  the  dty,  and  but  a  mile 

some  places  exposed  to  inundation.    The  soil  from  it,  is  Castle  Pinckney,  covering  the  crest  of 

embraces  every  variety,  from  the  richest  allu-  a  mud  shoal,  and  facing  the  entrance.     The  sp- 

vial  mould  to  the  most  sterile  sand.    There  are  preaches  are  thus  probably  as  well  defended  as 

large  quantities  of  waste  land,  most  of  it  re-  they  can  be  by  such  structures,  and  under  the 

daimable.     The  famous  sea  island  cotton  is  present  greatly  advanced  system  of  offensive 

grown  along  the  rivers  and  cos^t.    In  former  warfare.    As  against  shipping,  before  the  sp- 

periods  indigo,  tobacco,  silk,  and  wine  were  plication  of  steam,  there  could  be  little  doubt 

extensively  produced.    The  olive,  orange,  and  of  the  perfect  effidency  of  these  8  stractures 

lemon  have  been  found  to  mature  in  the  open  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor.    The  outer  har- 

air,  though  cut  down  by  occasional  very  severe  bor,  lying  within  the  bar,  extends  from  Si]l- 

winters.    The  palmetto  and  the  pine  are  among  livan's  island  to  the  south  channel,  below  ths 

the  indigenous  forest  trees.*   The  productions  in  lighthouse,  a  distance  of  6  m.    The  bar  is  the 

1850  were  818,737  bushels  of  Indian  com,  498,-  most   serious  obstruction  to  the  commercial 

972  of  sweet  potatoes,  1 5, 700, 603  lbs.  of  rice,  and  prosperity  of  Charleston.    This  consista  of  sue- 

4,221  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  22  com  and  cessive  ranges  of  sand  banks,  which  stretch 

flour  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  cotton  factory,  2  tan-  away  before  the  entrance  for  several  leagues; 

neries,  12  printing  offices  issuing  14  periodicals,  and  as  these  ranges  consist  in  part  of  quicksand, 

92  churches,  8  colleges,  60  academic^  and  1,196  thej   are   liable,  from  storms  and  undercut 

Sapils  attending  public  schools.    The  South  rents,  to  occasional  change  of  locality,  greatly 

arolina  railroad,  which  terminates  at  Charles-  increasing  the  difficulty  of  pilotage.    Between 

ton  city,  runs  through  this  district ;  a  commn-  tiiese  successive  ranges  of  sand  are  formed  ser- 

nication  between  the  Santee  and  Cooper  rivers  eral  channels  of  varying  depths  of  water.    Until 

has  also  been  opened  by  a  canal  22  m.  long,  recently  those  in  use  were  but  3 :  the  ship 

This  is  by  far  the  most  populous  district  of  the  channel,  with  16  feet  water  at  ebb ;  the  small  or 

state.    Several  battles  during  the  revolution,  middle  channel,  with  14 ;  and  Laidbrd'e^  or  the 
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south  ohannel,  witli  but  10  feet  Reoentlv,  a 
foartii  channel  has  been  disoovered,  called 
Maffitt*s  from  the  diaooYerer,  an  officer  engaged 
in  the  coast  snryej.  This  brings  the  vessels 
dose  in  to  the  shores  of  Bnllivan's  island,  is 
more  free  from  shoals,  is  of  bolder  oat  and  more 
direct  passage,  and  promises  in  a  great  degree 
to  lessen,  if  not  entirely  overcome,  the  impedi- 
ments of  the  entrance,  which  have  so  serionslj 
affected  the  commerce  of  the  port.  Efforts  are 
now  in  progress  to  increase  the  depth  and 
facility  of  the  Maffltt  channel,  by  bringing  art  to 
the  help  of  natare.  A  dredge  steamer  of  great 
power,  which  works  by  snotion,  is  employed 
daily  in  removing  sand  and  mnd  from  the  bed 
of  tiie  channel,  and  with  the  most  encoiiraging 
results.  Already,  the  largest  ships  that  fre- 
quent the  harbor  give  it  the  preference  over  all 
others.  Buoys  are  set  at  proper  distances,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  lights  and 
beacons  wm  make  the  entrance  easy.  The  best 
of  these  channels  may,  at  high  water,  give  a 
depth  of  18  or  20  feet.  The  average  rise  of  the 
tide  upon  the  coast  is  about  7  feet.  The  ship 
channel  is  11}  m.  from  the  city,  the  middle 

awhile  that  of  Maffitt  is  probably  still  nearer, 
e  approach  to  the  coast  is  easy  enough,  the 
shoaling  gradual,  and  with  proper  care  and 
good  seamanship,  the  soundings  alone  would 
assure  the  mariner  of  safety.  The  lights  along 
the  coast  of  this  district  begin  at  the  well- 
known  Cape  Roman ;  there  is  a  light  at  Bull's, 
and  floali|k  lights  and  bell-boats  contribute  to 
disarm  allthe  dangers  of  the  coast  The  light- 
house at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor  is 
on  Lighthouse  island,  and  W.  of  the  diip 
channel,  lat.  82"  41'  56"  N.,  long.  79^  62'  29'' 
W.  The  tower  is  of  brick  (white),  110  feet 
high;  the  light  is  at  an  elevation  of  188 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  may  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, in  good  weather,  of  20  nautical  miles. 
Unlal  recently  the  light  was  revolving ;  it  is  now 
stationary.  This  light,  and  the  beacon  in  frt>nt  of 
it,  are  used  as  a  range  for  crossing  the  bar  of  the 
main  or  ship  channel.  The  beacon  in  front  of 
the  main  light  is  also  fixed.  It  is  visible  at  a 
distance  of  10  nautical  miles.  The  color  of  the 
tower  is  red.  The  height  of  the  light  above 
the  sea  level  is  60  feet.  There  are  beacons  also 
on  Morris  and  Sullivan's  islands,  at  Fort 
Sumter,  Castle  Pinckney,  Mount  Pleasant,  and 
on  the  battery  at  Wlute  point,  idl  within 
the  harbor.  The  beacon  on  Morris  island 
ranges  with  the  outer  bar  of  the  small  channel ; 
those  on  Sullivan's  have  a  channel  range  leading 
from  the  main  ship  channel  into  the  harbor ; 
the  Castle  Pinckney  light  is  red;  that  on  Mount 
Pleasant  is  in  course  of  erection.  The  battery 
beacon,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  city,  is  a  shttft  of 
bronzed  iron,  and  with  Fort  Sumter  light  forma 
a  range  to  enter  theN.  channel;  it  is  lighted  by 
gas.  From  the  entrance  of  the  middle  channel 
Tou  command  a  fbll  view  of  the  city,  guided 
by  the  spire  of  St  Michael's  church,  which 
bears  from  this  point  about  N.  68*"  W.  This 
spire  was  the  only  prominent  landmark  con« 


ducting  to  the  dty  previous  to  and  throu^- 
ont  the  revolution.  To  prevent  its  use  by  the, 
British  in  making  their  approaches,  the  dtj 
authorities  had  it  painted  black,  but  the  enemy 
found  black  quite  as  demonstrative  as  white, 
and  alleged  that  the  chanfle  of  oolor  really 
helped  theur  pilotage. — ^The  ciihr  of  Charleston  is 
situated  in  lat  82*^  40'  88"  N.  and  long.  19"" 
66'  88"  W. ;  126  m.  8.  S.  E,  from  Columbia, 
the  capital  of  the  state ;  110  fiY)m  Savannflji, 
Ga. ;  166  fr^m  Washington,  K  C. ;  647  from 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  687  from  Baltimore,  684 
from  Philadelphia,  778  from  New  Tori^  and 
989  fr^m  Boston;  with  all  which  places  it  con- 
nects by  railroads,  and  there  are  steamship 
lines  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Savannah,  Florida,  and  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Bailroads  emerging  from  the  dty  pass  into  the 
heart  of  the  state,  penetrate  the  mountain  re- 
gion, and  with  their  numerous  branches  extend 
for  nearly  1,000  miles,  forming  connections  with 
the  neighboring  states  of  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  wiUi  all  of 
which  it  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Hence 
it  is  that  Charleston  is  one  of  the  greatest 
marts  in  all  the  South  for  the  great  staples  of 
that  region,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  grain, 
bacon,  wheat,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lum* 
ber;  and  recently,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  for 
v^tables  and  fruit,  with  which  through  steam- 
ships she  largely  supplies  New  York  and 
other  northern  cities.  In  l^e  immediate  pre- 
cincts are  grown  the  fine  cotton  of  the  sea  idands, 
and  the  Uurgest  rice  crops  of  the  United  States. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  exports  in  rice  and  cot- 
ton alone,  through  a  term  of  year&  will  better 
serve  to  show  its  rank  as  a  place  of  commerce, 
and  we  give  a  statement  thereof  for  6  successive 
years,  ending  Aug.  81 : 


Tmh. 

Upind 
CotiMi,  Ulta. 

SmUmkU 

ttoroM. 

BqaivalMt  to 

1854 
1655 
1856 

1857 
1853 

40A,A5R 
49^251 
465,614 
875,064 
891,705 

H766 

94.^1 
98,06t 
88,406 
85,668 

185^34 
98,608 
187,786 
120,878 
138,840 

Crop  Of  1858 
^      1854 
*"       1855 
•»       1856 
"       1857 

The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1862  was  48,000 
tons  shipping.  But  the  domestic  shipping  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  city.  The 
banking  facilities  of  Charleston  consist  of  6  in- 
corporated banks,  each  of  $1,000,000  capital ; 
one  of  $872,476;  one  of  $8,160,800;  and  the 
bank  of  the  state  (a  state  institutionY  whose 
strict  capital  is  $1,000,977,  but  which  aiscounts 
beside  on  sundry  loans  made  by  the  state  gov- 
ernment, these  latter  varying  from  time  to 
time ;  at  the  preAnt  period  these  sums  amount 
to  $8,461,620.  We  thus  make  the  aggregate 
banking  capital  of  the  city,  as  incorporated,  on 
Oct  1,  1868  : 

Six  banks  of  11,000,000  6Mh $6,000,000 

Bailroadbttik 878,475 

BankofChariwton 8,160,800 

Bttikofthe»tet»of8.GMoUiu 4J!W9t 

nwd $ufi^jm 

The  present  permanent  population  of  Chariea- 
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ton  is  about  6S,000,  of  whom  probablyiare  arts.   There  are  fevrmaiiii£M)tareB»  and  those  on 
blacks  and  colored.    It  is  on  the  increase,  and  a  limited  eoale.    The  Sonth  GaroliDa  institute, 
the  city  is  gradnally  spreading  over  the  whole  by  public  {mn  and  premimns,  haa  been  working 
space  between  the  2  rirers,  its  entire  length  anspidonsly  of  late  years,  under  the  joint  patron- 
of  8  miles,  and  beyond  this  there  is  .a  growing  age  of  state  and  d^,  with  a  hope  to  give  a  new 
suburb.    For  a  long  period^  from  1880  to  1840,  impulse  to  the  arts,  including  in  its  objects  eveej 
the  growth  of  the  city  was  unperceptible.  Since  branch  of  mechanics,  manu&ctures,  and  agrioil- 
that  period,  i  has  been  added  to  the  population,  ture.    It  has  a  fine  edifice  in  Charleston,  and 
The  incorporation  within  a  few  years  of  that  there  is  an  annual  exhibition.    There  is  some 
portion  of  the  population  which  dwelt  without  ship  building  carried  on.  and  there  are  S  dzy 
the   corporate   limits,  called  the  Neck,  has  docks  for  repairs.    But  tne  capital  of  tlie  state 
doubled  the  number  of  the  wuds,  which  are  is  mostly  employed  in  agricultore,  and  that  of 
now  8,  represented  b^  16  aldermen,  and  a  the  city  in  trade.  A  large  proportion  of  the  p<^ 
mayor. — ^The  city  institutions  are  numerous,  ulalion  of  Charleston  consists  of  the  gentry  of 
including,  in  admtton  to  those  which  usually  the  contiguous  parishes,  who,  posseedng  laige 
belong  to  municipalities,  sereral  charitable  foun-  planting  interests,  are  sufficiently  opuknt  to 
dations,  such  as  an  orphan  asylum,  where  200  maintain  abodes  in  the  ci^  as  wdl  aa  on  thear 
or  800  orphans  of  botn  sexes  are  nurtured  and  plantations.    Here  they  eaucate  their  childreB, 
educated;  poor-house,  dispensaries,  and  hospi-  and  hither  they  resort  in  midsummer.    Thisk 
tals.  The  city  police  consists  of  a  day  and  night  tiie  secret  of  something  anomalous  in  the  life  d 
guard  of  about  100  men,  |>  of  whom  are  mounted.  Charleston.    It  is  resorted  to  in  sommer  as  a 
Among  tl^  endowments  of  the  municipality  are  Watering  place  by  the  people  of  the  eountiy. 
a  high  school  and  college,  both  of  which  possess  This  practice  will  account  for  some  of  those 
a  very  high  local  reputation.    The  schools  of  oharacteristics  which  are  thought  to  be  peCThv 
local  or  private  endowment  are  sereral,  and  wdl  to  the  city.    The  planters  bring  with  than 
oonducted,  and  the  state  legislature  appropriates  wealth  and  leisure,  and  these  naturally  b^get 
largely  to  the  common  school  system,  which  has  luxurious  tastes  and  habits.    These  elerate  tiis 
recentiy  undergone  great  improvements,  with  tone  of  the  society,  but  tend  to  the  disparage- 
an  equal  increase  of  efficiency  and  popuhuv  ment  of  lalxM*  and  industry.  Hoioe  extravagaxit 
ity.    Of  the  several  churches  of  the  ci^,  there  standards  of  living,  and  deficient  enterprise  ss 
are  10  Protestant  Episcopal,  5  Presbyterian,  well  as  industry. — ^The  city  covers  aconader- 
5  Methodist  Episcopal,  8   Baptist^  1  French  able  extent  of  territory,  more  than  its  nom- 
Protestant,    8  Crerman   Lutheran,    8  Roman  her  of  people  would  seem  to  imply^s  in  other 
Catholic,    2  Congregational,   2  Jewish  Sjma-  cities,  in  consequence  of  the  subuKan  char- 
gogues,  1  Unitarian,  1  Methodist  Protestant,  1  acter  of  so  many  of  the  residents.    The  dwd^ 
mariners',  1  New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgiui).  ing  houses  of  these  are  generally  isolated,  har- 
Some  of  these  churches  are  for  black  and  col-  ing  large  open  grounds  on  every  side,  whidi 
ored  worshippers.    In  all  of  them  are  galleries  are  used  for  gardens.    Bare  exotica,  the  fner 
or  other  parts  of  the  house  asaigned  to  slaves,  fruits,  the  peadi,  the  nectarine,  the  orange,  fill 
The  militia  of  Charleston  constitutes  the  2d  di-  these  spaces,  and,  with  the  vine,  impart  a  rich 
vision  of  the  state  military  organization.    It  con-  tropical  character  to  the  aqpectof  the  abode, 
sists  of  2  regiments  of  infuitry  (16th  and  17th),  which  itself  may  be  neitherveiy  laiige  nor  very 
a  regiment  of  artillery  (Ist),  a  battalion  of  ri-  magnificent.     Ample  piazzaa  and  v^andshs, 
flea,  SDd  a  squadron  of  horse.    The  fire  depart-  ranging  from  1  to  8  stories,  give  coolness  and 
ment  is  large  and  efficient,  consisting  of  12  vol-  shade  to  the  dwelling. — ^Tbe  corporate  limits 
unteer  companies,  with  their  own  engines,  and  of  Charleston  extend  from  Batt^  or  White 
10  engines  beside,  belonging  to  the  corporation,  point,  on  the  extreme  southern  verge  of  the 
the  officers  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  dty.  city,  to  an  arlntrary  Une  on  the  north,  fuDj 
The  societies  and  dubs  are  very  numerous. —  8  miles  above.    The  same  limits  aoeording  to 
Charleston  is  the  second  congressional  district  the  usual  mode  of  building  in  northern  dUm, 
of  the  state,  and  sends  one  member  to  the  Udderal  would  contain  800,000  or  400,000  people.    The 
eoDgress.   She  has  2  senators  and  17  representa-  city  is  hud  out  with  tolerable  regulanty.    The 
tives  in  the  lenslature  of  th»  state.    There  are  streets,  with  few  exceptions,  cross  at  right  aa- 
several  public  litouries.   The  Charleston  lilnary  gles.    The  2  principal  Kins  and  Meeting,  nm 
(a  sodety  of  private  stockholder!})  contains  prob-  N.  and  S,,  nearly  parallel,  tike  whole  length  d 
ably  25,000  volumes,  and  is  especially  rich  in  the  city,  but  converge  to  intersection  at  or  about 
works  of  natural  history.    Tke  coUege  Ubraiy,  tlie  northern  Umita.     Meeting  street  Is  a  fine^ 
the  mercantile,  apprentices*,  and  other  libraries^  broad  avenue  of  60  feet,  having  on  it  a  large  pro- 
have  each  considerable  and  valuable  coUectionsi  portion  of  the  public  buildings^  md  doing  a  large 
There  is  a  medical  college  of  high  reputation,  and  share  of  the  wholesale  trade.    King  street,  too 
2  preparatory  seminaries  or  schools  of  medidDC.  narrow  for  its  uses,  is  the  fashionable  aho^ii^ 
There  is  also  an  academy  of  art  and  a  historical  street.  The  cross  streets  extend  from  £.  to  W., 
society,  which  has  accumulated  much  valuable  from  Cooper  to  Ashley  river,  and  are  generaJlytoo 
material. — ^The  occupations  of  the  people  of  narrow  for  health,  though  the  opinion  100  yean 
Charleston  are  chiefiy  those  of  trade  (including  ago  preferred  narrow  to  wide  streets,  as  affiird- 
a  large  commission  business)  and  the  meohanio  ing  shade,  and  as  giving  more  volouoe  and£iroa 
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to  fhe  progress  of  the  breeze.  The  houses  are  so  long  it  endured  from  the  fierce  fevers  of  the 
of  brick  or  wood;  there  are  few  of  stone,  low  ktitodes;  the  porertj  of  the  early  settlers; 
Within  a  few  years  a  dty  ordinance  required  that  the  ni^ardlyhelp  given  by  the  lords  propri- 
no  new  bnildings  should  be  made  of  wood ;  but  etors ;  its  civil  commotions,  in  which  finally  it 
this  regulation  applies  only  to  the  old  city,  ezchimged  their  government  for  that  of  the 
whose  limits  on  the  north  were  Calhoun  street,  crown ;  and,  subsequently,  its  conflict  with 
The  upper  part  of  the  present  city,  formerly  the  the  crown  itself^  at  the  period  when  the  col- 
Keck,  nas  been  incorporated  recently,  and  in  onies  generally  threw  off  their  allegiance; 
consequence  ofpeculiar  conditions  in  the  locality,  these  are  heads  of  chapters  of  exciting  and 
the  limited  settlement,  and  the  suburban  char-  instructive  interest.  Charleston  was  one  of  thA 
acter  of  the  population,  there  was  a  modifica-  first  of  the  chief  places  of  the  8outh  to  assert  a 
tion  of  this  law,  leaving  them  free  to  erect  common  cause  with  and  for  the  colonies.  It  was 
wooden  structures  for  a  period  of  20  years,  the  first  to  assert  its  own  independence,  and 
Charleston  exhibits  a  peculiar  taste  in  architeo-  to  make  a  constitution  for  itself.  It  was 
tare.  It  is  like  no  other  city  in  the  union  in  this  thrice  attempted  by  the  enemy :  first  in  the 
respect.  No  people  could  be  more  individual  fierce  assault  by  8ir  Peter  Parker  and  Com- 
or  mdependent  of  each  other.  There  are  few  modore  Arbutbnot  on  the  Palmetto  fort  at 
regular  blocks  or  rows  of  buildings.  There  is  Bullivan^s  island,  when  the  British  fleet  and 
no  uniformity.  Each  man  has  built  after  his  army  were  beaten  of^  and  almost  destroy- 
own  fashion,  and  there  are  some  sin^aremana-  ed;  next  by  the  attempted  coup  da  fnain 
tions  of  taste ;  but  what  is  lost  in  propriety  of  Gen.  Prevost ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  regu- 
is  gained  in  variety,  and,  with  fine  gardens,  lar  leaguer  of  the  city  by  Bir  Henry  Clinton, 
open  plats  of  slurubbery,  shade  and  fruit  trees,  when  it  stood  a  siese  of  6  weeks  by  12,000 
the  orange,  peach,  &c.,  creepers,  vines,  the  rich  British  regulars,  and  succumbed  at  last  to 
foliage  of  the  magnolia,  the  oak,  the  cedar,  the  famine.  But  these  details  must  be  sought  in 
pride  of  India,  girdling  tiie  white  dwellings  other  volumes,  and  in  the  history  of  the  state 
and  the  green  verandahs,  the  effect  is  grateM  at  large. 

and  highly  picturesque.    There  are  few  publio       CHABLESTOWN,  the  4th  citv  of  Massachn- 
equares  in  Charleston,  and  these  are  generally  setts,  in  Middlesex  oo..  is  one  of  the  oldest  places 
small ;  there  is  less  necessity  for  them  here  in  that  state,  dating  from  1628,  though  Froth- 
tlman  in  cities  where  the  dwellings  are  crowded  insham,  the  local  historian,  is  of  opmion  that 
t(>gether;  a  large  portion  of  the  private  resi-  Jtuy  4, 1629,  is  the  only  date  for  the  foundation 
deuces  may  be  said,  each,  to  have  its  square,  of  the  town  for  which  good  authority  can  be  ad- 
Clty  Hall  square  is  insignificant ;  Citadel  square  duced.    The  Indian  name  is  MUhmoun.    It  is  a 
is  a  moderately  large  parade ;  and  in  the  upper  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers   Mystic   and 
parts  of  the  city  there  are  several  small  enclo-  Charles,  connecting  with  the  mainland  by  a  veiy 
sares,  equal  to  a  block  each,  which  are  attractive  narrow  isthmus.    Ori^nally  the  town  territory 
though  not  much  frequented.  The  principal  pub-  was  large,  but  from  it  have  been  taken  Wobnm, 
li«  bnildings  are  the  citadel,  the  orphan  house,  Btoneham,  Burlington,  Somerville,  Maiden,  much 
t±ie  court-house,  Roper  hospital,  the  old  and  new  of  Medford,  and  portions  of  Cambridge,  West 
custom-houseL  and  the  churches,  espedally  St  Cambridge,  and  Beading,  leaving  it  the  smallest 
Philip^s,  St.  Michaers,  the  Catholic  cathe!dral,  town,  in  dimensions,  in  Massachusetts.    It  is 
the  Baptist  (Citadel  square),  central,  and  others,  connected  with  Boston  by  the  Charies  river  and 
Just  outside  of  the  city,  on  the  N.  boundary,  Warren  bridges,  so  that  the  two  places  form 
E.  side,  is  the  Magnolia  cemetery,  a  beautiful  and  but  one  conflnunity  in  most  social  and  busmees 
well  designed  ^'oity  of  the  sUent,"  in  which  re^)ecta    It  forms  a  part  of  the  Boston  port  of 
there  are  some  fine  monuments.---Charleston  entry.    It  is  a  handsome  dty,  and  its  appear- 
was  originally  settled  about  1679,  by  an  English  ance  favorably  impresses  strangers.    It  is  one 
colony,  with  an  English  charter,  under  WiUiam  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  American  his- 
Sayle,  who  became  first  governor.    He  first  at-  tory.    A  flourishing  and  noted  place  in  the  co- 
tempted  a  settlement  at  maufort,  but  abandoned  lonitd  period,  it  became  conspicuous  at  the  very 
this  place  in  consequence  of  its  insecurity.    It  commencement  of  the  revolution,  as  well  from 
was  too  easily  accessible  by  sea,  too  difficult  of  political  as  from  military  circumstances.    The 
defence  in  a  period  when  England  had  several  British  force  that  fled  from  Concord  and  Lez- 
xnaritime  competitors.    Sayle  transplanted  his  ington  fell  back  upon  Charlestown,  and  Gen. 
colony  next  to  the  W.  side  of  Ashley  river.  Gage  threatened  to  destroy  the  place  if  the 
Subsequently,  after  his  death,  another  removal  troops  were  molested.     Most  of  the  inhab- 
took  place,  and  the  colonists  passed  over  E.  of  itanta  left  their  homes,  so  that  on  June  17, 
the  river,  and  planted  themselvea  on  the  W.  1775,  when  the  town  was  destroyed,  not  above 
bank  of  the  Cooper;  and  Oyster  Point  became  a  tenth  part  of  their  number  were  present 
Charleston.    Its  history,  from  that  period  to  ThereeolutiontofortifyBnnkerhill,  in  Charles- 
the  close  of  the  revolution,  nearly  100  years,  is  town,  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  committee  of 
one  of  curious    and  remarkable  interest    Its  safety,  led  to  the  battle  of  that  name,  which, 
early  conflicts  with  the  tribes  of  red  men  by  after  making  due  allowance  for  patriotic  exag- 
which  it  was  surrounded ;  its  devastations  by  geration,  was  one  of  the  most  important  actions 
storm  and  fire ;  the  terrible  scourge  which  for  ever  fought,  beoaoae  of  the  moral  effect  it  pro- 
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daced  on  the  fiominalTieton.    It  was  in  ooone  their  lands  at  Oharlestown  are  now  devoted  to 
of  this  battle,  and  as  one  of  its  incidents,  that  the  merchandise  station,  and  to  extensive  ar- 
Oharlestown  was  destroyed.    This  act  is  often  rangements  for  manofactares  and  repairs.     The 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  one  of  pnre  wantonness^  Massachusetts  state  prison,  which  was  founded 
bat  the  English  officers  defended  their  oondnct  in  1800,  is  in  Oharlestown,  on  a  point  of  land 
on  grounds  of  military  necessity.    Gen.  Howe,  near  East  Oambridge.    The  number  of  prison- 
wbo  commanded  the  force  aotiTely  employed,  ers  there  on  Sept   15,  1858,  waa  485.    lliis 
declared  that  he  was  annoyed  by  mosketry  from  institution  has  been  very  snoceasfnlly  goTem- 
Gharl^town.  and  sent  word  to  Clinton  to  fire  ed,  and  is  now  under  the  charge  of  'Mr.  Gideon 
Ahe  place,  wbidi  was  done  by  a  discharge  of  Haynes,  who  was  appointed  warden  in  185& 
Shells  from  Copp's  hill  in  Boston,  and  by  men  The  McLean  asylum  for  the  insane,  which  was 
who  were  landed  for  the  purpose.    The  de-  formerly  in  Oharlestown,  is  now  in  SomerTille^ 
•traction  was  complete  within  the  peninsula,  which  was  incorporated  in  1842,  and  is  oom- 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses.    Gen.  Gage  posed  of  territory  which  made  part  of  Charles- 
had  resolved  to  bum  the  town  should  the  Amer-  town  until  tbat  date.    One  of  the  beet  navy 
leans  erect  any  works  on  the  hills  within  its  yards  belonging  to  the  United   States  is  st 
limits.    The  number  of  buildings  destroyed  was  Oharlestown,  where  it  was  established  in  1798. 
about  400,  and  the  value  of  the  property  was  It  is  on  the  N.  side  of  Charies  river,  is  en- 
estimated  at  more  than  $500,000.    Burgoyne's  closed  by  a  high  wall  of  great  strength,  and 
rhetorical  description  of  the  event  has  added  covers  about  60  acres.    The  yard  contains  sev- 
much  to  its  notoriety.    In  1825  the  comer  stone  era!  dwelling  houses,  numerous  store  houses, 
of  Bunker  hill  monument  was  laid,  which  was  rope  walks,  machine  shops,  ship  hooses,  dsc 
completed  18  years  later.    (See  Bukkbb  Hill.)  The  dry  dock  is  a  fine  work,  and  cost  nearly 
Oharlestown  appears  to  have  recovered  very  $700,000.    Its  length  is  841  feet,  width  80,  and 
slowly  from  the  e£fect  of  the  blow  it  received  depth  80.    Some  of  the  best  ships  belonging  to 
in  1775.     In  1765,  its  population  by  census  the  national  marine  were  built  at  this  yard, 
was  2,031,  but  in  1790  it  was  only  1,588,  and  amons  them  being  the  Independence,  the  Mer> 
in  IdOio  it  was  2,751,  which  did  not  vary  mudi,  rimack,  the  Jamestown,  the  Oumberland,  and 
we  may  suppose,  trom  what  it  had  been  at  the  others.    Extensive  repairs  of  vessels  are  there 
b^^inninff  of  the  war.    By  the  census  of  1610  made,  and  in  the  summer,  of  1858  there  were 
the  inhabitants  numbered  4,959;    by  that  of  1,550  men  employed  in  the  yard.    The  naval 
1820,  6,591 ;  that  of  1880, 8,783 ;  that  of  1840,  hospital  connected  with  the  yard  ia  at  Ghebea. 
11,484.    The  state  census  of  1855  showed  a  Oharlestownha8  2banks,  with  capitals  of  (450,- 
population  of  21,700,  of  whom  5,168  were  for-  000,1  insurance  company,  and  2  savings  banks, 
eigners.    The  number  of  voters  in  1857  was  There  are  12  churches,  belonging  to  Baptists, 
8,411.    Oharles  river  bridge,  connecting  the  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Universuists,  Romso 
town  with  Boston,  was  completed  in  1786,  and  Oatholics,    and    Orthodox   Oongregatiana2i8(& 
Warren  bridse  in  1828. — Oharlestown  is  a  place  There  are  89  public  schools  in  Gharkstown,  st- 
of  considerable  business,  of  a  various  character,  tended  by  4,485  scholars,  and  having  10  nuk 
The  principal  manufactures  are  chairs  and  cab-  and  61  female  teachers.    The  city  raises  $35,000 
inet  warcw  lead^  soap  and  candles,  leather,  lum-  annuaUy  for  schools.    There  is  an  incoiporated 
ber,  upholstery,  steam  engines  and  boilers,  rail-  academy,  with  140  pupils ;  and  the  number  of 
road  cars  and  other  vehicles,  boots  and  shoes,  other  academies  and  private  schools  is  5,  with 
tin  ware,  whips,  stone  and  earthenware,  casks,  an  average  attendance  of  128.    The  fire  depart- 
pickles  and  preserves,  bread,  dotlAig,  morocco^  ment  consists  of  6  engine  companies,  1  hosd 
gas,  chemicalpreparations.  quarried  stone,  bruc^-  company,  and  1  hook  and  ladder  oomx)an7.    The 
ee,  spirits  and  beer,  blacksmiths*  work,  willow  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  bosfd  of  6  al- 
ware,  cigars,  snuf^  brass  ware,  mechanics'  toolS|  dermen  and  18  ooundlmen,  and  a  mayor.    Char- 
oomlM,  lime,  trunks,  masts  and  spars,  boats,  lestown  forms  a  part  of  the  first  senatorial  dis> 
saddles,  harness,  blocks  and  pumps,  silver  ware,  trict  of  Middlesex  co.,  which  electa  1  state  seoa- 
Ac.    The  commerce  of  Oharlestown  is  included  tor,  and  is  divided  into  2  representative  districts, 
in  the  Boston  returns.    The  place  has  been  con-  the  1st  (ward  1)  decting  1  member,  and  the  2d 
nected  with  the  ice  trade  f^om  an  early  day,  (wards  2  and  8),  2  members  of  the  state  house 
and  great  numbers  of  vessels  are  annually  laden  of  representatives.    The  history  of  Oharlestown 
with  ice  at  its  wharves.    According  to  the  of-  down  to  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  hiU 
fioial  returns  of  1855,  there  was  then  $600,000  has  been  well  written  by  Mr.  B.  Frothingham, 
invested  in  the  business,  and  the  number  of  tons  jr.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  '^  Boston  Poet.** 
of  ice  taken  was  166,000.    The  state  valuation       OHABLESTOWN,  the  capital  of  Jefiferaai 
in  1850  showed  the  property  of  Oharlestown  oo.,  Ya.,  a  thriving  post  village  on  Uie  Win- 
to  be  worth  $8,624,690.    It  is  now  $14,048,800.  Chester  and  Potomac  railroad ;  pop.  about  1,500. 
The  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  1850  was  It  is  situated  in  the  region  called  the  valleys  of 
2,186,  and  in  1855  it  was  8,126.    The  Boston  Virginia,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and 
and  Fitchburg  railroad  company  formerly  had  fertile  country.    The  land  on  which  the  town 
both  their  passenger  and  business  stations  for  is  bailt  formerly  belonged  to  GoL  Oharles  Wash- 
Boston    at    Oharlestown,  but   the  passenger  ington,  the  brother  of  Gen.  Washington,  and 
station  was  removed  to  Boston  in  1848,  and  the  place  was  for  some  time  his  residence. 


^ 
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OHARLETONyRosBBTM.,  an  American  law-  Bello,  and  Deer  islands.    It  has  a  fertile  soO, 

yer  and  author,  bom  at  Savannah,  6a.,  Jan.  19,  bat  the  inhabitants  attend  more  to  commeroei 

1807,  died  in  the  same  oitj,  Jan  8, 1854.   Early  ship  building,  and  the  fisheries  than  to  agricol- 

admitted  to  the  bar,  he  became  saocessively  tore.    The  productions  in   1861   were  8,268 

member  of  the  state  legislature,  United  States  bushels  of  wheat,  409  of  Indian  com,  69,998 

district  attorney,  in  1834  Judge  of  the  supreme  of  oats,  and  168,117  of  potatoes.    There  were 

oonrt  of  the  eastern  district  of  Georgia,  and  in  102  saw  mills,  14  grist   mills,  4  tanneries,  6 

1852  United  States  senator.    The  Inest  known  woollen  factories,  1  iron  foundery,  53  churches, 

of  his  writings  for  periodicals  are  the  *'  Leaves  and  2,912  pupils  attending  schools.    Capital^ 

from  the  Portfolio  of  a  Georgia  Lawyer,^  which  St.  Andrew^s. 

appeared  in  the  ''Knickerbocker  Magazine.*'  CHARLOTTE, aS.E.co. of Ya.;  area 550 sq. 

In  1889  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  indud-  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,955,  of  whom  8,988  were 

ing  the  poetical  remains  of  a  deceased  brother,  slaves.    The  surface  is  hilly ;  the  productions  in 

the  second  edition  of  which,  containing  also  2  1860  were  3,868,040  lbs.  of  tobacco,  872,867 

prose  addresses,  appeared  in  1842.     He  was  bushels  of  com,  85,653  of  wheat,  and  171,872  of 

esteemed  for  his  nniidied  oratory  and  genial  oats.    There  were  436   pupils  in   the  public 

social  powers^^  schools,  and  25  churches.     The   county  was 

CHARI^  VILLE  (anc.  Area  Semensea^  Oairih  formed  from  part  of  Lunenburg  in  1794.    Gap- 

lopoUs%  a  French  town,  noted  for  its  beauty,  ital,  Marysvilfe. 

in  the  department  of  Ardennes  (Champagne),  CHARLOTTE^  a  thriving  town  on  Suw 

situated  on  the  Meuse,  about  a   mile  N.  or  creek,  and    capital  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  N. 

M^zidres,  and   connected  with  that  town  by  0.    It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Charlotte  and 

an  avenue  and  suspension  bridge ;  pop.  9.162.  South  Carolina  railroad,  and  of  the  Central 

It  was  a  military  station  until  the  end  oi  the  railroad  of  North  Carolina.    A  plank  road  120 

17th  century,  when  its  fortifications  were  de-  m.  long  connects  it  with  Fayetteville.    The 

atroyed,  and  snbsequentiy  t^e  royal  manufac-  town  is  situated  upon  the  gold  range  of  the 

tory  of  arms  was  removed.     The  prosperity  Atlantic  states,  and  its  prosperity  is  principally 

of  the  town  has  unce  increased.    It  has  an  ao-  owing  to  the  working  of  the  mines  in  its  vicin- 

tive  export  trade  in  wine,  spirits,  coal,  iron,  and  ity.    (See  Gold.)    A  branch  mint  was  estab- 

slates  ;  a  manufactory  or  muskets,  nail  works,  lished  here  in  the  year  1838  for  coining  gold, 

copper  founderies,  and  tanneries ;  a  commodious  Pop.  in  1853,  about  2,500. 

port,  a  public  library  of  22,000  volumes,  a  col-  CHARLOTTE  AMALIE,  or  St.  Thomas,  the 

lege,  an  ecclesiastical  schodL  and  a  theatre.  capital  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  Danish 

CHARLEVOIX,  a  K.  W.  county  of  the  S.  West  Indies.    It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is 

peninsnla  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake  Michi-  built  on  8  hills,  which  are  spurs  of  a  mountain 

gan^nd  having  an  estimated  area  of  620  sq.  m.  rising  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  The 

Its  W.  shore  is  deeply  indented  by  Littie  Trav-  citadel  of  Christian's  Fort  and  2  batteries  are  its 

erse  bay,  and  2  or  8  considerable  lakes  lie  wholly  chief  defences.  This  town  possesses  considerable 

or  partly  witliin  its  boundaries.    It  has  been  trade,  and  contains  a  number  of  churches  and 

formed  since  the  last  census  (that  of  1850)  was  chapels  belonging  to  various  denominations,  and 

taken.  a  Jewish  synagogue.    Pop.  estimated  at  about 

CHARLEVOIX,  Pibbbs  FRANgon  Xavixb  12,000. 
DE,  a  French  historian  and  traveller,  born  Oct.  CHARLOTTE  AUGUSTA,  commonly  called 
29, 1682,  at  St.  Quentin,  died  Feb.  1, 1761,  at  Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Queen  Caroline 
Lafl^he.  After  being  professor  of  Latin  litera-  and  George  FV.,  bom  at  Carlton  house,  Jan. 
ture  and  philosophy  in  the  colleges  of  the  order  7, 1796,  died  at  Claremout,  Nov.  6, 1817.  At 
of  Jesuits,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  an  early  age  she  was  placed  under  the  care\>f 
sent  a  missionary  to  Canada.  He  ascended  the  the  bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lady  Clifibrd,  and 
St  Lawrence,  travelled  through  the  countrv  of  became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princessee 
the  Illinois,  and  descended  the  Mississippi  to  of  her  day.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  pro- 
its  mouth.  In  1722  he  visited  St.  Domingo,  posed  to  her  as  husband,  but  she  Mstowed  her 
and  after  hjs  return  to  France  was  during  20  affections  upon  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg 
years  a  contributor  to  the  Journal  de  IHvaux,  (who  in  1831  became  king  of  Belgium).  She. 
His  principal  works  axomJIuMreet  JkBorip-  married  him  May  2,  ^^^^i  ^^  ^^®7  ^^^^  ^P 
tion  du  Japan;  Eutovre  de  VUe  Etpagnele  ou  their  residence  at  CSlaremont,  where  she  died 
de  Saint  Ihminiatte  ;  Eietoire  du  x^araguay  ;  after  having  been  delivered  of  a  still-bom  child* 
and  HUtoire  de  ta  itowelle  France,  The  last  Her  death  caused  universal  grief  in  England, 
named  work  is  often  referred  to  by  American  and  the  physician  who  had  attended  her  corn- 
historians.    mitted  suicide  in  despair. 

CHARLOTTE,  a  S.  W.  county  of  New  Bmns-  CHARLOTTE  HARBOR,  or  Booa  Grahdb, 

wick,  separated  from  Maine  on  tiie  W.  and  S.  an  inlet  on  the  W.  coast  of  Florida,  about  25  m, 

W.  by  the  St  Croix  river,  bounded  S.  by  the  long,  from  8  to  10  m.  wide,  but  only  10  or  12 

bay  of  Fundy  and  Passamaqnoddy  bay ;  area  feet  deep.    Its  entrance,  which  lies  between 

1,250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 19,988.  It  is  drain-  Boca  Grande  key  and  Gasperillo  bay,  is  }  of  a 

ed  by  several  rivers,  emptying  into  the  bay  of  mile  wide  and  6  fathoms  deep.    This  harbor  is 

Fundy,  and  indudea  Grand  Manan,  Campo  dieltered  from  the  sea  by  several  islands,  and 
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produces  the  finest  oysters  and  the  greatest  ya-  on  the  shore  for  a  eentory ;  nor  oonld  anj  Mt^ 

rietj  of  fidiy  wild  fowl,  and  deer,  of  any  part  of  ing  person  be  admitted  into  it  till  he  bad  sbown 

the  coast  its  master  a  golden  branch,  the  gift  of  the  Co- 

CHARLOTTE  TOWN,  tlie  canital  of  Prince  m»an  sybil.    The  ferryman  was  once  impris- 

Edward  ialand,  ia  situated  in  Qoeen^s  co.,  at  oned  for  a  whole  year  for  having  conveyed 

the  junction  of  Hillsboroagh  river  with  the  Herenles  across  in  violation  of  this  mle,  even 

York  river ;  pop.  nearly  6,000.    It  has  a  good  thongh  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  hero  to 

harbor,  is  well  built  contains  the  so-oalled  colo-  do  ea    Oharon  is  generally  represented  as  a 

nial  buildings,  with  accommodations  for  the  robost  old  man  of  stem  countenance,  his  eyes 

legislature  and  courts  of  law,  the  old  court  glowing  like  flame,  his  h«r  white  and  bn^y, 

house,  an   Episcopal   church,  Scotch  church,  and  in  his  hands  a  pole  to  direct  hia  boat  on 

a  Baptist  chapel,  a  Methodist  chapel,  a  Ro-  her  course. 

man  Catholic  church,  an  asylum  for  lunatics  CHARCOT,  Abmahd  Josifh  bb  Birncsz, 

and_poor,  an  academy,  and  a  national  schod.  duke,  a  French  philanthropist,  a  descendant  of 

CHARLOTTEKBURG,  a  handsome  town  in  Sully,  bom  at  Yersaillea,  July  1,  1788,  died  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  govern-  Paris^  Oct  37,  1800.  At  a  time  when  nobks 
ment  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Teltow,  on  the  were  generally  addicted  to  licentious  pleasurea^ 
left  bank  of  the  river  Spree,  connected  with  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
Berlin  by  a  fine  promenade,  which  is  lighted  at  culture  and  of  the  condition  of  the  labonsg 
night,  the  distance  being  only  about  4  miles;  classes.  The  peasants  on  his  estates  were  in- 
pop,  about  9,000.  The  place  takes  its  name  debted  to  him  for  their  emancipation,  while  he 
from  Sophia  Charlotte,  the  queen  of  Frederic  was  active  in  promoting  their  welfare  and  ed&- 
WUliam  jL,  who  in  1706  caused  a  palace  to  be  cation.  ]ffis  influence  extended  over  several 
built  there.  Frederic  the  Great  aaded  a  new  provinces  of  France,  and  the  profligate  Loei§ 
ch&teaa,  and  endowed  it  with  a  valuable  gallery  iV.  himself  acknowledged  his  servioea  Wbm 
of  art,  whidi,  however,  especially  the  nart  Fhmoe  wtis  exposed  to  invasion,  the  duke,  al- 
which  contained  the  paintings,  was  iq}orea  by  though  he  haa  little  sympathy  for  the  new 
the  Austrians  in  1760.  government,  contributed  a  large  sum  of  money 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  a  town  of  Virginia,  for  the  common  defence.    Nevertheless  he  was 

capital  of  Albemarle  co.,  on  Moore's  creek,  fi  arrested  and  his  property  confiscated,  but  he 

m.  i^ve  its  entrance  into  Rivanna  river,  and  escaped  the  gmQotme. 

81  m.N.W.  of  Richmond;  pop.  in  1868,  8,600.  CuARRAS,    Jsak    Baftiste   Adoiphx,  a 

Its  chief  importance  is  due  to  its  being  the  seat  French  republican  soldier  and  statesman,  bora 

of  the  universiU  of  Virginia,  an  institution  at  Pfalzbui;^  in  the  department  of  the  MeDTthe 

planned  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  founded  in  1819,  and  (LorraineX  Jnne  7,  1810,  the  son  of  Gen.  Char- 

whose  buildings  were  erected  at  an  expense  of  ras,  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1880,  wu 

over  $200,000.  (See  Vibodiia,  Ukivsbsitt  of.)  promoted  in  1888  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 

CHARM  (LaL  carmen^  a  verse,  a  song,  or  a  wrote  a  series  of  able  articles  in  the  NatiffMl 
charm),  a  word  used  in  necromancy  to  desig-  on  military  affiurs,  which  gave  umbrage  to  the 
nate  a  power  or  spell  ex^oised  in  an  occult  government  and  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  Alge- 
manner,  by  which  the  will  and  action  of  the  ria;  distinguished  himself  there  on  the  battles 
charmed  person  are  enchained.  In  ancient  field  as  weQ  as  in  the  trainiDg  of  native  troop- 
times  charming  was  supposed  to  be  effected  and  the  colonization  of  the  country ;  but,  ow- 
by  the  assistance  of  the  devil.  The  Scriptures  ing  to  his  unpopularity  with  Loais  Philippe's 
(Deut  zviii.  11)  place  it  in  the  same  category  government,  he  was,  after  much  procrastinA- 
with  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  necromancy,  and  tion,  promoted  only  to  the  rank,  of  lieutenant- 
.  treating  them  all  as  acknowledged  facts,  forbid  colonel  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  be- 
them  to  be  practised.  The  charm  was  supposed  came  under  secretary  of  state  (April  11),  aol 
to  be  accomplished  by  placing  words  or  some-  representative  for  the  department  of  I^y  de 
times  things  in  a  certain  arrangement  (hence  I>6me  (April  22).  He  was  one  of  the  most 
the  name).  The  charming  of  serpents  is  also  sealous  members  of  the  national  assembly,  one 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  Something  of  the  kind  of  the  chief  piilars  of  the  republican  govern- 
is  still  practised  among  the  jugglers  of  India.  ment,  and  one  of  the  victims  of  the  coup  d'etat 

CHARNEL,  or  Charnxl  Housb,  originidly  a  of  Dec.  2, 1861.    FiAt  detained  at  Ham,  he  was 

place  for  depositing  flesh,  a  larder,  but  now  tranroorted  to  Belgium  in  Jan.  1862,  but  ex- 

Senerally  used  to  denote  a  receptacle  for  the  pelled  from  that  country,  in  Nov.  1864^  at  the 
ead,  usually  near  or  in  a  church.  request  of  Louis  Kapoleon,  whom  Charras  had 
CHAROK,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  £re«  denoxmced  on  many  occasions,  but  most  effect- 
bus  and  Noz,  the  ferryman  who  transported  ively  in  a  letter  of  which  50,000  copies  were 
the  souls  of  the  dead  over  the  river  Acheron  to  printed  in  Belgium  alone.  A  pamphlet.  Let 
the  infernal  re^ons.  The  fee  exacted  for  this  troi%  mariehaux  ds  Francs  (Brussels,  1858X  is 
service  from  each  spirit  ferried  over  by  him  also  attributed  to  him.  A  remarkable  work 
was  never  less  than  1  obolus.  nor  more  than  8.  from  his  pen,  Bistoire  ds  la  eampagns  ds  1815, 
The  spirits  of  those  who  haa  not  been  honored  appeared  in  Nov.  1867,  and  a  second  edition 
with  a  funeral  were  not  permitted  to  enter  Cba-  soon  afterward.  Since  Dec.  1,  1857,  he  has 
ron's  boat  without  having  previoualy  wandered  been  again  permitted  to  redde  in  Broasela. 
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CHABBON,  PiiBBS,  a  IVenoh  aQthor»  bom  EngUzid  and  France,  and  were  marked  with 
in  Paris  in  1541,  died  there,  Nov.  16, 1608.  His  indentatioDs  or  cat  asander,  as  bank  notes  are 
father,  a  bookseller,  hsd  26  children  in  alL  now,  in  order  to  guard  against  oonnterfeita, 
Pierre  studied  law  at  Orleans  and  Bonrges,  and  The  term  came  gradually  to  be  limited  to  its 
had  practised  already  for  some  years  as  an  at-  modem  sense,  meaning  an  instrument  by  whidi 
tomey  when  he  took  holy  orders,  and  soon  be-  a  king  or  other  sovereign  power  conferred 
came  noted  for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher.  He  rights  and  privil^es.  Thus  many  of  the  early 
filled  several  ecclesiastical  offices  in  Gascony  colonies  in  America  had  charters  from  the  king 
and  Xjanguedoc ;  was  Appointed  chaplain  of  of  England,  by  which  they  were  permitted  to 
Queen  3£argaret  of  Navarre ;  in  1568  returned  establish  a  government,  and  make  laws  for  their 
to  Paris,  intending  to  become  amonk,  but  was  own  regulation,  which  was  therefore  called  a 
rejected  on  account  of  his  age.  Bemaininga  charter  government.  .Among  the  chart^n  of 
aecular  jpriMt,  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  and  there  greatest  historical  importance  are  the  moffna 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Montaignei  tJunrta,.^^  bssis  of  Enigliah  liberty,  which  .was 
Charron  is  the  author  of  2  books  widely  diff^ent  aigned  by  King  John  in  1215,  and  was  fre« 
in  their  tendency  and  character.  His  TraiU  quently  violated  and  confirmed  by  subsequent 
de$  troii  vMtis^  published  for  the  first  time  in  kings;  the  charter  of  peace,  which  Philip  An- 
1594,  is  a  defence  of  religion  against  atheiata,  gui^tas  of  France  signed  in  1222  at  Kelun,  and 
of  Christianity  agalust  oiher  religions,  and  of  which  settled  the  i^dlations  between  the  royal 
Catholics  agamst  heretics.  In  1601,  under  the  officers  and  the  officers  of  the  bishop  and  chap- 
tolerant  rule  of  Henry  lY.,  Cfaarron  published  ter  of  Paris;  the  Norman  charter,  cpranted  by 
his  TraiU  de  lasagease  (Utest  edition  hj  Duval,  Louis  X  in  1816,  to  confirm  the  rights  and 
Paris,  1B21).  To  this  work,  branded  by  his  privile^  which  Kormandy  had  enjoyed  under 
contemporaries  as  rank  atheism,  Charron  owea  its  ancient  dukes,  and  which  was  not  abolished 
his  place  in  the  history  of  modem  philosophy,  till  1789 ;  the  constitutional  charter,  which  was 

CHABT  (Lat  chattOf  paper),  a  topographical  the  fundamental  law  of  the  French  realm  under 

or  hydrographical  map.    Its  special  desigii  is  the  restoration,  promulgated  by  Louis  XYIII.  in 

not  to  indicate  political  divisions,  nor  geological,  1814^  and  which  made  all  authority  and  ezeou- 

botanieal,  or  coological  characteristics,  but  to  tive  power  reside  in  the  person  of  the  king, 

represent  a  portion  of  the  earth^s  suporfioes  i»  and  gave  legidative  power  to  2  chambers;  ana 

piano.    The  topognuphical  chart  is  a  detailed  $he  French  charter  of  1830,  by  which  the  na- 

draughtof  the  snpKsrnoial  shape  of  a  particular  tional  sovereignty  was  proclaimed,  which  was 

district*   The  hydrographical  chart  is  chiefly  for  yoted  by  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Aug.  7, 1880, 

the  use  of  navigators,  and  describes  shores^  and  accepted  by  King  Louis  Philippe  on  tiie 

banks,  harbon^  sounds^  rocks,  flats,  and  other  following  day.    It  is  by  royal  charter  in  £ng» 

nautical  droumstances,  with  the  latitude  and  land  that  borouc^s  have  the  right  of  sending 

longitude  of  everyplace.   In  the  plane  chart  the  members  to  parliament^  and  that  municipal 

meridians  of  lon^tude  and  the  parallels  of  lati-  bodies,  univernities,  colleges,  and  companies  are 

tade  are  represented  as  always  parallel   and  incorporated  and  endowed  with  powers  and 

equa^y  distant  from  each  other,  and  therefore  privileges;  and  in  tiie  United  States,  the  act  of 

the  degrees  of  each  are  everywhere  cquaL  Mart  the  legislature  creating  a  corporation  is  caBed 

cator's  chart  diffors  from  this  only  by  represent-  its  charter. 

ing  the  distance  between  the  parallela  of  lati^  CHABTEB  PABTT,  a  contract  relating  to 

tade  as  increadng  in  a  certain  proportion  from  the  hire  or  cbarterinff  of  a  ship.    The  owners 

the  equator  toward  either  pole.    In  the  fibular  find  the  vessel  with  auf  proper  rails,  tackle,  and 

chart  the  proportion  of  magnitodea  and  distances  necessary  outfit  of  every  description ;  they  also 

is  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  globe  itselfl    The  usually  provide  a  captain  and  crew,  whom  they 

distance  of  the  eye  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian  victual  and  pay,  and  also  insore  their  own  ves- 

on  which  the  prqjeetion  is  made,  is  regarded  as  seL    The  person  who  hires  the  vessel  is  the 

the  sine  of  an  angle  of  ^d"",  which  B^es  the  charterer.    The  hire  may  be  paid  either  by  the 

meridians  always  eqmdistant  and  the  parallela  month  or  by  the  voyage ;  and  the  contract  may 

nearly  so.     A  selenographic  chart  represents  eitiier  terminate  on  arrival  at  a  port  of  destina- 

the  phases  and  spots  cl  the  moon.  tion,  or  may  provide  for  taldng  m  a  firesh  cargo 

CHABTEB  (Gr.   x9P^h  parchment;  Lat  there,  and  proceeding  to  another  port.    The 

eharta\  the  name  given  m  the  middle  ages  to  povisiims  vary  in  every  charter  ptity  accord- 

every  land  of  written  convention.    Among  the  ing  to  the  requirements  of  the  jArtiea  to  the 

piindpal  kinds  were  eharta  juratm  or  soera-    contract 

«M»to^  by  which  an  engagement  was  oon->  CHABTEBH0T7BB  (Fr.  Oh^rtrma^  a  Car- 

tracted  with  an  oath ;  ehartm  de  mundsburde^  thusian  conventX  a  celebrated  modem  school 

by  which  kings,  lords^  or  bishops  granted  their  and  charitable  foundation  for  aged  sddiers  and 

protection  to  corporations,  ohurohes,  or  monaa-  merchants  in   tiie  dty  of  London.    The  dte 

teries;   ckartm  apennet^   or  jHuUMarUBf   by  it  occupies  was  bouf^t  ibr  a  pubUe  burialplaoe, 

which   tities    to   property   were   confirmed;  during  the  great  plague  of  1840,  by  Bir  waiter 

eharUB   dm^Soioruv,  by  which  kmgs  and  em-  de  ILumy,  who  afterward  establidied  on  it  a 

perors  bestowed  donations;  and  chartm  parti-  convent  of  Carthusians.    After  the  dinolution 

tm  or   indentatOf  which   were   common   in  of  tiie  rdigioua  houses  by  Henry  YIH.  it  pass- 
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ed  through  seyeral  hands^  till  at  length  it  was  and  afterward  lost  sight  of  in  the  reaction  ai 
bought  by  Thomas  Sotton,  who  bailt  a  hospital  opinion  oansed  by  the  excesses  of  the  Tresk^ 
and    endowed  the  present   foundation.    The  patriots,  were  revived.    The  burdens  both  of 
mastership  of  Uie  cnarterhouse   is   generally  the  goYemment  taxes  and  of  the  local  rates 
filled  by  some  distinguished  scholar,  and  the  (especially  the  poor  rates^  which  were  immense- 
school  has  the  repute  of  being  among  the  first  ly  augmented  by  the  general  distress),  caused  a 
dassioal  sdiools  of  England.     The  establish-  temporary  unity  of  purpose  between  the  mid- 
ment  supports  42  boys  as  pupils,  and  80  i>ension-  die  and  the  working  classes.     Demands  for 
ers,  who  must  be  at  least  50  years  old.    Each  parliamentary  reform  and  for  an  extendon  c^ 
boy  is  educated  at  a  certain  expense,  and  each  political  rights  were  pot  forward,  and  associa- 
pensioner  reoeives  food,  clothing,  lodging,  fire,  tions  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  a  stipend  of  money.    The  right  of  presen-  these  objects.      Among  the  wealthy  and  the 
tation  to  the  charterhouse  is  vested,  by  rotation,  aristocratic  classes  individuals  were  not  want- 
in  the  16  governors  of  the  hospital.    Nine  ing    to    advocate    these    popular    demands, 
church  livings  are  also  in  their  immediate  gift  But   such    was   not   the-  general    sentiment 

CHARTIER,  AujN,  a  French  writer,  bom  of  the  upper  classes.  A  prohibitory  com 
in  Bayeux  toward  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  law  was  passed  in  1816  for  the  protection  of 
died  probably  in  Avignon  in  1449.  On  leaving  the  agricultural  interest;  whUe  the  manofaetur- 
the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  had  completed  ing  interest,  which  had  only  lately  come  to  a 
his  education,  his  writings  and  conversation  soon  sense  of  its  power,  was  as  yet  diametrically  op- 
gained  for  him  a  hiffh  reputation.  He  was  in-  posed  to  the  working  classes.  Capital  was 
trusted  with  several  missions  during  the  latter  brought  into  antagonism  with  labor ;  and  cap- 
part  of  the  unhappy  reign  of  Charles  VL,  and  Italia^  requiring  measures  of  repression  for 
afterward  he  was  attachMl  to  Charles  YII.  in  va-  their  protection,  united  themselves  for  a  time 
rious  capadties.  Although  he  had  not  taken  with  tnose  whose  only  theory  of  home  govem- 
holy  orderSi  he  received  a  prebend  and  arch-  ment  was  the  assurance  of  property  and  the 
deaconship  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  served  keeping  down  of  the  masses.  In  the  spring  <^ 
abo  as  ambassador  to  Scotland.  Among  his  1816  the  popular  ferment  broke  out  m  open 
principal  works  may  be  mentioned :  Le  Uvre  disorder,  and  riots  took  place  tiiroughout  the 
de$  auatre  dama;  le  quadrUogu$  inteet^f^  a  kingdom.  Insurrectionary  movements  were 
kina  of  colloquy  between  France,  the  people,  organized  everywhere,  but  they  were  cut  off 
the  nobility,  and  the  clergy ;  DEiplranc&,  ou  before  they  had  ripened  to  a  head.  Party 
eonMoUUion  de$  t/rt>U  t&rtu$,  written  in  1428.  politics  ran  high,  and  the  general  disaffee- 
He  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  fsther  tion  was  so  greall,  that  the  tory  government 
of  French  eloauence.  at  the  head   of  affiiirs  could  find  no  better 

CHARTISM,  a  political  creed  in  England,  remedy  than  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  ecft- 

which  takes  its  name  from  a  proposed  charter  pus  act,  and  the  arrest  and  execution  of  some 

or  bUl  of  rights,  the  principal  points  of  which  parties  for  treason.    In  1817  a  nai^onal  petition 

were  universal  sufirage,  vote  oy  ballot,  paid  for  redress  of  ^rievanoes,  with  a  million  and 

representatives,  abolition  of  property  qualifica-  a  half  of  signatures,  was  got  up  mainly  throng^ 

tion  for  representatives!  triennial  parliaments^  the  instrumentality  of  Major  Cartwri^t.    This 

equal  electoral  districts.    These  were  the  es-  gentleman  was   the  friend   and   associate  of 

sential  points,  but  in  addition  80  or  more  were  Horne  Tooke,  Thelwall,  and  other  active  spirits 

added,    which   formed    the    whole    political  of  the  period,  and  had  founded  the '^society  for 

scheme  of  chartism. — ^At  the  close  of  the  war  constitutional  information."    The  manu£ictnr- 

in   1816.  the   expenditures  of  England   had  ing  districts  became  the  great  centre  of  discon- 

reached  $860,000,000  yearly,  while  the  national  tent    Birmingham,  which  has  always  been  the 

debt  had  been  augmented  iu  the  reign  of  George  seat  of  great  political  activity,  Leeds,  Glas- 

III.  by  the  sums  of  $600,000,000  for  the  Amer-  ^w,  and  Mancoester  were  especially  mariced 

lean  war,  and  $8,045,000,000  for  the  French  m  their  demonstrations.    At  the  latter  place 

wars  between  1793  and  1816.    The  accumula-  a  great  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 

tions  of  capital  which  this  debt  f^om  the  nation  discussing  grievances,  Aug.  10,  1819.    Before 

to  individuals  represents  had   been  amassed  the  speaking  had  commenced,  or  any  overt  act 

iirom  the  operations  of  newly-invented  ma-  had  been  performed,  the  magistracy  called  in 

ohinery,  ana  from  improved  processes  which  the  aid  of  .the  yeomanry  cavalry,  summoned  the 

enabled  the  profits  of  production  to  keep  pace  people  to  disperse,  read  the  riot  act,  and  ordei^ 

with  the  public  expenditures.    So  long  as  the  ed  the  yeomanry  to  dear  the  place.    This  was 

war  lasteo,  the  large  sums  of  borrowed  money,  doDe ;  but  60  people,  indoding  several  womoi 

kept  moving  by  the  demands  of  the  war  and  and  children,  were  killed  and  wounded.    For  a 

of  continental  trade,  maintained  a  statis  of  ficti-  time  the  discontent  was  smothered ;  but  a  dis- 

tious  prosperity.    With  peace,  however,  came  position  was  evinced  iu  parliament  to  do  some- 

a  terrible  reaction.    Thousands  of  skilled  op-  thing  toward  an  amendment  of  existing  abuses^ 

eratives.  were   thrown    out   of  employment,  and  the  questions  of  CathoHo  emancipation 

and  reduced  to  starvation  or  parish  relief,  and  parliamentary  reform  were  agitated.    A 

The  theories  of  political  equality  broached  by  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  speakers  and 

the  leaders  of  the  French  revolution  of  1798,  writers,  both  in  and  out  of  the  house,  fought 
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the  battle  of  the  people.    Among  tibese  Oobbett  and  applicants  were  diiyen  ^  into  the  bouse.'' 
madeaconspioaonangare.    His  ^^  Political  Reg-  Trades  unions  were  now  formed  throogbont 
ister,"  first  commen<^  on  kigb  toryprinciplea  the  country,  with  the  object  of  fixing  the  rate 
was  afterward  tnmed  to  the  popular  side ;  ana  of  wages  at  something   above  a   starvation 
bis  powerful  oommonnsense  articles  aided  the  standard ;  and  with  this  purely  social  question 
cause  efiectivelv,  while  his  conduct  under  nu-  the  political  question  of  chartism  was  inoorpo- 
meroQs  convictions  for  libel  set  an  example  of  rateo.    A  convention  of  the  charUst  leaders  sat 
submission  to  the  laws.    The  rapidlv  succeed-  in  London,  which  was  attended  by  delegates 
ing  deaths  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Liverpool,  from  all  the  bodies  in  the  country  and  manu- 
and  Kr.  Canning,  the  quarrels  of  the  king  and  fiioturing  districts.    Ohartism,  as  a  political  or- 
queen.  some  improvements  in  the  state  of  trade,  ganization,  had  but  little  sympathy  or  encour- 
and  the  abundant  harvest  of  1822,  distracted  agement  in  the  agricultural  districts ;  but  the 
attention  from  political  questions.     The  fire,  distress  which  was  felt  by  the  laborers  created 
however,  was  smouldering,  not  extinct.     In  discontent^  which  found  its  expression  in  incea- 
1827,  ^*  a  national  union  of  the  working  class-  diarism,  and  "  Swing,''  the  watch-word  of  the 
es,''  the  idea  of  which  was  borrowed  doubtless  laborer,  became  the  terror  of  landlords  and 
from  Robert  Owen^s  plans,  was  founded  at  fiirmers.      The  engrafting  of  sodal   reforms 
Birmingham,  of  which  Lovett  and  Oollins  were  upon  the  purely  political  olgects  of  the  early 
the  promoters,  and  which  included  among  its  associations  was  premature,  and  the  avowal 
membersa  large  proportion  of  the  middle  class-  of  extreme  views  by  a  section  of  the  chart- 
es  as  well  as  working  men.     These  political  ists  who  styled   themselves  '^phynoal  force 
unions,  and  the  concentrated  strength  which  they  men,'' alienated  the  middle  dasses  from  their 
displayed,  forced  tiie  attention  of  parliament ;  cause,  and  even  caused  dissension  and  disrupt 
and  to  them  must  be  attributed  that  measure  tion  in  their  own  ranks.    The  radical  members 
of  parliamentary  reform  which  passed  in  1882.  of  the  house  of  commons  who  were  willing  to  be- 
The  measure  had  already  been  brought  forward  friend  tlieir  cause  found  themselves  embarrassed 
in  1830,  and  in  1831  had  passed  the  commons,  by  the  intimidating  doctrines  of  the  phvsical 
but  had  been  r^ected  by  the  lords;  but  the  force  men,  and  not  less  so  by  the  direct  mter- 
determined  attitude  taken  by  the  people  com-  ferenoe  with  trade  and  with  the  laws  of  de- 
polled  the  retirement  of  many  of  its  active  oppo-  mand  and  supply  contemplated  by  the  trades 
nenta,  and  the  reform  act  was  passed  in  a  very  unions.    These  were  elements  of  discord,  and 
mutilated  state,  embracing,  however,  a  portion  of  arrayed    the    manufiicturers    and    capitalists 
theprinciplesclaimed,  viz.:  the  disfranchisement  against  their  canse;  and  the  liberals,  who,  in 
of  nominal  constituencies,  and  the  substitution  the   cause  of  reform,  had   fkvored  political 
of  others  which  had,  by  population  and  wealth,  uniona  now  discouraged  them.    Nevertheless^ 
the  right  to  be  represented  in  the  great  coun-  upon  tne  presentation  of  a  petition  in  1839,  its 
cU  of  the  state.     From  this  period  chartism  prayer  was  supported  by  46  members,  including 
as  a  separate  development  in  the  history  of  the  some  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  newly- 
nation  dates.    Whatever  was  gained  by  the  re-  styled  radical  party.    The  physical  force  men 
form  act  fell  to  the  middle  classes ;  the  working  endeavored  to  precipitate  the  march  of  events, 
men  gained  nothing.    The  suffrage  was  based  Finding  the  petition  disregarded,  and  the  work- 
on  rateable  property,  and  the  great  requisite  ing  men  of  the  metropdis  indifferent  to  the 
of  the  ballot  box  was  left  unnoticed.    George  cause,  they  adjourned  the  convention  to  the 
Grote,  the  distinguished  historian  of  Greece,  re-  northern  districts,  and  endeavored  to  organize 
peatedly  brought  forward  his  measure  for  the  a  combined  revolutionary  movement.     Some 
ballot^  which  was  laughed  out  of  the  reformed  insignificant  demonstrations  were  made  in  the 
bouse,  and  he  retired  from  political  life.    The  norUi,  whidi  were  put  down  by  the  local  po- 
new  poor  law  of  1835  further  exasperated  the  lice,  and  which  were  so  mixed  up  with  turn- 
working  men  against  the  whigs  or  reformers,  outs  for  wages,  and  with  hatred  of  mills  and 
whose  partiality  for  the  politi^  economists  of  mill-owners,  that  the  real  end  of  chartism  was 
the  Manchester  school  the  chartists  considered  lost  sight  of.    In  Newport  alone,  in  South  Wales, 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  working  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones  succeeded  in  getting 
classes.    The  poor  rates  had  always  been  a  up  an  insurrectionary  movement  among  the 
grievous  burden ;  but  the  object  of  the  new  miners,  which  was  instantaneously  quelled  by 
poor  law  was  to  make  the  relief  as  distaste-  a  small  party  of  military  quartered  on  the  spot; 
ihl  as  possible  to  the  recipient,  and  to  place  and  the  leaders,  being  brought  to  trial,  were 
the  distribution  of  the  frmds  locally  collected  transported.     In  1840  a  new  association  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  central  author-  organized  at  Manchester,  of  which  Feargua 
ity.    With  this  object  the  parishes  were  joined  O'Connor,  a  member  of  x>nrliament,  was  the 
into  unions,  while  the  internal  regulations  of  ostensible  head ;  but  the  prime  movers  were 
the  workhouses  were  of  the  most  arbitrarv  LovettandOoUins.  the  chiefs  of  the  old  unions, 
character.     They  were  generally  considerea,  who  had  managea  to  escape  the  hand  of  the 
as  indeed  they  were,  little  better  than  pris-  law.    The  diartists  supported  the  anti-com- 
ons,  and  the  food  was  often  inferior  to  that  law  league,  but  the  bond  of  union  between 
of  the   prisons.    To   render  parochial  relief  themselves  and  the  middle  classes  was  broken, 
more  irksome,  out-door  relief  was  discouraged,  In  1841  a  monster  petition,  with  upward  of  a 
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milHoB  of  aigiMitiiYW,  WM  proemtod  to  Hm  IVance,  in  tho  dopwrtoettt  of  Eore^V-Loir ;  pop. 

house  of  oommoiis  br  Faams  O^Ooniior,  pray-  of  the  former  in  1866, 111,1U}7,  and  of  tho  hitter 

log  for  the  releaee  of  the  durtitt  cooTioU^  and  18,996.  The  arroDdiBBementeonipriaes8caQtonfl. 

foe  the  paeiage  of  a  law  embodytiif  the  six  and  poseesBee  276,000  aoresof  grain  land,  8,500  <^ 

points.     Mr.  O'Ckmnor   propoondea   a   land  Tinerards,  8,000  of  Tariow  orope,  56,000  of 

adieme  to  enaMe  the  ehartists  to  beeome  small  meadow,  06,000  of  fidlow  knd,  and  28,000  of 

freeholders,  and  tiius  to  inorease  their  yotes;  wood  and  forest     The  annual  value  of  the 

hat  the  affair,  from  mismanagement,  tamed  out  raw  material   employed  in   manofu^ree   ia 

a  babble,  to  the  great  loss  and  disappointment  $8,600,000,  and  of  manofrotmred  goods  $4,800- 

of  the  eontribat<na.    Obartism  fell  for  some  000.    The  namber  of  hands  emi^oyed  is  1,600. 

time  into  negleot,  and  disappeared  from  pnblio  The  daily  wages  are  for  men  49  cesite^  «m1 

Tiew  until  1848,  when  the  moTements  oonse-  Ibr  women  17|-  ots. — Ihe  city  of  Chsrtres  is 

qoentontheFrenohreTolutionaroosedit,andan  the  chief  town  of   the  departaoeot,  sitasled 

attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  a  grand  organ-  64  bk  from  Paris,  on  the  railroad  from  tibat 

iaed  demonstration  in  London.    Bodies  of  men  city  to   Rennes,  on   a  slope*  at  tlie   bottom 

were  to  mareh  from  themanufaotmingdistriots,  of  which  runs  the  river  £ure^  whieh  divides 

mdftom  an  parts  ofLondon.  to  hold  agrest  meet-  the  town  into  9  parts,  connected  by  a  bridge 

ioff.    There  Ihey  were  to  be  addrasMd  by  Mr.  planned  by  Vanban.     Upon  the  site  of  &e 

OXkmnor  and  other  Important  membwa   of  former  fortificatioivi  are  nno  boulevarda,  and 

their  party,  and  they  were  afterward  to  make  some  of  the  modern  buildings  ai«  w^  boSt^ 

a  display  m  their  numerical  stren^  by  pared-  hut  the  general  appearance  of  the  cUy  is  not 

ing  in  front  €ft  the  houses  of  parliament.    The  prepossessing,  most  of  the  streeta  being  nar* 

intention  was  peaoeable;  Imt  the  doctrinea  of  row  and  crooked.    The  great  ol$eet<if  interest 

the   ultra  sodslista  in  France,  with   whose  there  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre  ^^^a^  <^<"b- 

name  chartism  had  been  coupled,  alarmed  the  menced  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  and  dedi- 

middle  classes  of  London,  and  this  temper  com-  eated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  one 

pletelT  neutrsHzed  the  chartist  programme,  of  the  spires  not  having  been  finished  iM  the 

llie  demonstration  toc^  place  in  Ai»il;  the  16th  oentnry.    The  principal  front  presents  8 

government  made  no  disfJay  of  military  foroe,  square  towers  surmounted  oy  S  lofty  oeti^gonal 

altiiongh  they  took  every  precaution  against  pyramids.    The  old  spina,  of  plain  areUteetore^ 

any  ruing;  no  less  than  160,000  residents  in  but  cased  with  stoie  carved  like  the  aosfea  of  a 

the  metropolis  came  forward,  and  were  mad»  fish,  is  8T4  feethicb.    Thenew^ireis418lQet 

spedaleonstables.  A  large  body  of  London  chart-  high,  built  in  the  flcMrid  style.    The  rioh  portals, 

ists  assembled  at  the  place  of  meeting,  but  the  tiie  painted  glass  windows,  the  beauftifiil  chcar 

county  contingents  did  not  come  in;  and  Mr.  adoined  with  valuable  works  of  art,  and  other 

O'Connor,  fearing  lest  the  sphrit  which  he  had  remarkable  Ibaturea,  combine,  to  inak»  thb 

evoked  nd^t  be  too  potent,  withdrswfirom  the  churchoneof  the  mostmagnifioeatintiie  world, 

meeting.     The  demonatration  begin  with   a  It  was  covered  with  sa  iron  roof  in  1841,  the 

silent  meeting,  and  ended  with  a  peaoeable  pa-  old  frameworii[  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 

rade  through  the  public  streets.     The  public  fxk.  1886.    There  are  several  otiM*  ohorohes  in 

tranquillity  has  not  been  disturbed  since  by  ap-  Ohartres^  and  among  the  nublio  huildingi  and 

ptehensions  of  chartism,  and  in  1866  Mr.  John  institutions  must  be  mentioned  Hie  reaidence 

jVoet  was  pardoned  and  permitted  to  return  of  the  prefect,  8  hospitals,  a  fine  botanieal  gar- 

from  transportation.    Lord  Broui^bam,  on  the  den,  a  museum,  and  a  library  of  80,000  vol- 

occaslonofpiesentinff  a  petition,  in  July,  1867t  umes;    a  communal   college   and  a  nonnal 

declared  himself  in  lnvor  of  an  extended  suf-  school,  a  theatre,  an  agricultural  eocietj,  and  a 

finH^e,  but  still  on  the  baa&B  settied  by  there-  diaritahle  institution  reoentiy  established  by  Dr. 

form  of  1889,  and  1^  no  means  as  a  recognition  Aligns,  whose  name  it  hem,  with  aooommo- 

ef  democratic  principlea.    During  the  very  same  datloas  for  900  aged  poor,  and  Ibr  100  poor 

week  a  great  meeting  of  non-electors  was  held  children.    The  town  carries  on  eii  actrveteads 

at  Rochdale,  in  the  manufacturing  districts^  in  the  products  oi£  the  country,  haa  an  IsBpor- 

when  the  leading  points  of  diartism  were  dis-  tant  wool  market,  andmanufiictories  of  wooDsa 

cussed  and  reaffirmed.    One  of  those  points,  goods,  hosieiy,  leather,  and  nichinery.    But 

the  abolition  of  the  property  qualificatiott  of  it  derives  its  chief  conmieroial  importaiioe  frvm 

members  of  parliunent,  was  made  the  law  of  its  com  market,  which  is  the  best  regulated  in 

the  realm  in  the  summer  of  1868.  France,  an^  tiie  managsnaent  of  wliose  businesB 

OHAETBES^  an  anondisBement  and  city  of  is  intrusted  to  a  corp<»ratioii  of  women. 
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